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JOURNAL, 

In aceotdaneo With the Bnnunetadon toade a 
iiiort time ago, the pubbcadcm of the Libmy is 
lesumed. The diaorden of the cuireMj hatw, 
it is hoped, been la a grei^ degree reoioYedf aod 
ifae intense political exeitiBment haii enbaided. 
The public miod ieeks veUef ; and wkit can 
b«tter adminieier il» than the delighlfiil iafluanee 
ofcalniyliteiary pnrsniti? We turn* too^ lo the 
dometlte circle, and desire to participate again in 
its Tirtaous pleasures. 

The means, the inclination, and Che leisnrs, 
necessaiy to ^ enjoyment of ** Waklie,'* ate 
Ifans afiVnded. Centemporaneonaly, the severe 
bodfly disease, whidi had pandysed the eneigiee 
ef the proprtetcxr^ has been mitigated ; and he 
has been, for some time, preparing to renew his 
interooorse with his former friends, with en- 
larged means of inqmrtiDg pleasure and instnio- 
tion. With lively emotions, he finds himself 
again in the enjoyment of his former relations 
with muneious friends; from very many of 
whom, though peisooally unknown, he has re- 
ceived testimonials of approbation and friendship, 
which have relieved the pains of severe disease, 
and which it becomes him, on this oecasioutto 
acknowledge with deep sensibility* To these 
friends, it is unnecessaiy to ^dineate the plan 
hitherto pursued, and still to be adhered to, in 
the conduct of the Library. But to thm e who 
are unacquainted with its character, it is neces- 
sary to address some words of explanation. 
They will be few ; for it becomes us simply to 
describe the library, and not to praise it. 

The object of the Library is chiefly to impart 
instmctioii — but always in an agreeable and en- 
tertaining form. We contemplate the publication 
of "light literatupre,** using the term in its best 
tease. History written with good sense and 
animation, biographies and memoirs of eminent 
persons, voyages, travels, and miscellaneous 
works, containing desirable information, with 
occasionally a superior novel or tale, make up 
nearly the whole sphere in which we wish to 
move. 

As a favourite object is to obtain-^may we 
not say retain ? — for the Lilurary a high place in 
the confidence of the domestic cirole, we shall 
dvays daim and exercise the privilege of prun- 



ing the woits w<e sh'altYepnbltsh of every word 
which could cause the slightest confusion, if read 
aloud among the most fastidious. 

Experience has shown that the Library can 
furnish a family with almost as much light lite- 
rature as ft wiH desire, and at a very trifitng 
expense. In a single year, at an expense to our 
subscribers of only five ddlars, we have pnb- 
littied from tfiirCy to foity London vofames, 
whi(^ wonld coet, if purchased at the book- 
sellers, at least fifly to sixty dollars ; besides a 
hitge number of setections from tiie beet British 
periodical. 

Tims ttueh of the plan of the Libn^y . The 
propHelor hae em^oyed the term of its snspew- 
ston in devising and preparing new means ef 
(nUy executing thet plan; ^d he beliei«s he 
has made arrangements, which will render the 
Library more worthy of the favoui" which has 
been so libersfiy awvded to it. He has engaged 
the assistance, in the editorial department, of 
John Sander&n, Esq., of this city, a g^demau 
whose Mterary acoomphshments and prodnctions 
are very favourably known ; and whose extensive 
acquaintance with pensons of ^ best literary 
taste and acquirements wQl enable him to enrich 
the Library from their stores, and guide it witfi 
reference to their judgments. 

Some time ago, in conseqnenoe of the determi- 
nation of the post-master general to impose post- 
age upon the oov^, (on which appears the Jour- 
nal of BeHes Lettres,) it was proposed to issue 
iosteadt a monthly number containing the Journal 
for the month. The change was resolved upon 
leluotaatly; b^oause a weekly miscellany, ac^ 
companying and enlivening each number, was 
believed to be a valuable part of the Library. 
The proprietor announces with pleasure, that 
he has devised a plan hy which this valuable 
accompaniment may be retained. The Journal 
of Belles Lettres will be printed on the two 
external leaves of each number. These twe 
leaves may be removed, leaving the remaining 
leaves in a fit state to be bound. In order that 
the capacity of the Library may not be dimi- 
nished, five numbers will be given monthly. 

A typographical improvement has been made 
at the suggestion of some of the former readers 
of the Library. A new and larger type has been 
procured, (on which this number is printed,) 



^ ee BttoAert, ptyable In adVmiiee. 

wUeh will be need with greater sntiMntion than 
that fortneriy used. 

Fin^y, tlie punctuality in issnmg each nuni- 
ber, n^idi failed hot once in seven years, win 
be a sufficient guarantee, it it hoped, for the 
regular pnUtcalion of the Library heneafier. 



JESSE'S MEMOIRS. 

We shall be obliged to retrench aomethiog 
from diis book to accommodate it to our occi- 
dental side of the sea, but enough will be left to 
divert, and weliope instruct, our readers. They 
will find at the outset, a chapter for that genuine 
subject of memoirs, James himself, followed by 
the oiher most distinguished persons of his time 
—a chapter for the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
one for the great " secretary of nature," and one 
of equal length for Archee the FooL By the 
by, Archee is represented to be not only witty, 
but a very shrewd, honest, and intelligent per- 
sonage. A pity it sometimes is that the fool 
cannot change capa with the monareh. The 
apposition of Archee and Lord Bacon conveys 
a reluctant intimation to the mind that wise men 
are not always the ** better sort of fods.'* A 
chaptCTr too, is allotted to that eminent and super- 
cilious individual, who was served up by the 
Duke of Buckingham in a pie. Sir Jefiery Hud- 
son — a kind of pocket Hercules, who mixed in 
chivalric exploits, and killed his man in a duel, 
as was to be expected. He was eighteen inches 
high, and is preserved in a full-lengtli picture by 
Vandyke. 

The second series includes the Protectorate, 
in which so many of the fiercest passions of 
human nature were brought into conflict by reli- 
gious and political excitement — and Charles the 
Second. ThQre is much in the latter portion too 
significant of the times. Is it not a pity to eflace 
the beauties ? We remember the gratification we 
enjoyed at Hampton Court in contemplating the 
pretty group by Lely, who had a sense of 
female beauty, on the side of its frailties, beyond 
all others of the brush — Casdemaine, who loved 
every body, Churchill and the king, and Jacob 
HiUr— made a rope-dancer the rival of majesty, 
yet so pretty, the gods laughed at her perjuries, 
for she became no uglier by a single black tooth 
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or nail, but walked forth more the care of love 
than before. She at her side, who began the 
world plain Mra Palmer, ia Dudiesf of Cleve- 
land. And next, with indolent languor, sffected 
and sentimental coquetry, fair hair and com- 
plexion, is the grace^l form of Middleton* 

** Helas ! avec tant d'attraits precieux, 
Qui n*etkt M friponnel'* 

Lady Denham, too !— Sir John wrote Cooper's 
Hill, and married Miss Brook. He should have 
married Miss Brook first Vam man at seventy ! 
who hoped to reign in a heart of eighteen, and be 
exempt from the general calamity. Poor Den- 
hsSh I thou wert cut off 'u^ the'fiower of age ai;id 
beattt)^» jflftoag.a hflar^hrftkftn And jealoua hu»- 
baad to depknre thy lote^-Hnot without ^e repu- 
tation of having poisoned his wife. And the 
Duchess of Portsmouth, the litde French bribe, 
wbo was given by Louis with 200,000 francs a 
freor to «^ settle popery in England." The tall, 
slim, ei^eet^ and gracefril form of Stewart, who 
without art — ^by the sole dint of looking pretty, 
supplanted Castlemdne— -Pived in the very air 
of Cyprus, and kept herself (they say) almost 
honest for her legitimate lord, the D\^e of Rich- 
mond. She on the left, of the same height and 
grace, and a face replete with sense and beauty, 
in spite of her little eyes and turn-up nose, is 
Hamilton, Countess of Grammont And she 
next? The orange girl, the rival of Ports- 
mouth, {le rot m^aime autant que sa Ports- 
mouth — Nell,) of such impassioned and benevo- 
lent beauty — one wishes to call her Eleanor — it 
is Nell Gwynn ! Anne Hyde, the tall and stately 
Clarendon^'s daughter, mistress and duchess of 
York, and mother of two queens, overlooks the 
whole. To her we owe this litde court It 
was she who commissioned Lely to snatch these 
beauties from the scythe of time. One 6nly is 
wanting— ^the more remarkable for this. The 
barbarous Westphalian has let the frail and gentle 
Chesterfield slip through the fingers of posterity. 
Any one curious of this kind of lore, who can 
read ©e'Grammont, will, neither on the score of 
graee nor propriety, regret Jesse. 

Such works as this are to be counted amongst 
the luxuries of literature. It is delightful, in 
these days of improved steamboats and universal 
travel, to go back into the past ages for novelty ; 
for what is so little new now-a-days as flie 
** latest news," a day old? Such works, too, 
relieve the reader from the toil of research, and 
bring into view what many a one would never 
have sought in the grim looking tomes in which 
it is shelved only for the profound [Scholar. Who 
is going to wade through the collections of Rush- 
worth, Ludlow, Clarendon, or Walker? — surely 
not that perpetual man of business, the American. 
Our encyclopedical list of studies is too exten- 
sive for even antediluvian longevity ; and what 
13 to be done by one of us frail and ephemeral 
beings, who is outlived by a beetle ? One of the 
advantages of this book, is the comparison it 
enables us to institute, in many particulars, be- 
tween the new world and the old, and between 



the presoit and pr«oediiig ages. This compari- 
son seems much in our favour as regards several 
of the comman(bnent0, and notab^ the foorth. 
King James, by his royal edict, ordered that his 
subjects should be indulged in dancing, archery, 
leaping, vajilting^ May-games, and Morris dances 
on Sunday. This Jesse calk shedding '< a gleam 
of sunshine upon the broad shadows of human 
wretchedoeas." In the last reign but two« I^ady 
Huntingdon's daughter could not hold her office 
in the.bed-ehanber, for, beings Methodist, she 
was averse to pla3rtng cards with the princesses 
on Smtday. We haive the advantage, too, (who 
would think it?) on the score of cleaidiness. 
The Countess of Dorset says, on quitting the 
palace of James, she found herself infested (not 
with b(ugs) with a Vrennia '^scarcely considered 
delicate to mention ;" and in the succeeding 
reign, Pepys, who kept.ajoumali writes as fol- 
lows, under February 124, " Up, finding the 
beds good, only— ^only infefsited with the vermm 
whose very name is now considered indelicate." 
Sydney Smith says, in the face of Erasmus, 
that << no English gentleman ;ha8 spat upon the 
floor since the Heptarchy ;" and English g&oAe- 
men* when they visit us now-a-d&ysy'are dis- 
rated dt.not fiiiding French cooks, and other 
epieuve^n delicacies, even beyond the AUeghanyi. 
Revels uid compotations, also, of. the higher 
cla^se^ at lensi;, have undeigope a sakuCary 
change. Jesse has signaUsed Jameses revels, 
and Pepys speaks thus of Charles IL :*-** Let 
us drink the king's healthy aaid some one. Why 
let us, said U^ king* Nay, you must do it on 
yoiir knees. So he did, and so did all the com- 
pany ; and. having done it, they all fell a crying 
for joy, and kissing one ano^bep— 4he king the 
Duke of Yoric, and the Duke of Yotk the king, 
and in jmoh a maudlin pickle as never people 
were, and so passed^tbe day.*' Men are yet 
Uving who made a fortune by the regular busi- 
ness of picking up drunken gentlemen in the 
night about the streets of London* At present, 
i no gentleman at a dinner ever exceeds the boui^ls 
of 'SmDderate Baedbua.** 

In rea&ig the Protectorate, to observe the 
change from Fttritanism to the merry times of 
Charles, is a curious speculation. For a long 
time, laughing deemed to be a modulation of (ace 
to which the English muscles were entirely dis- 
used. That they were Ihus suddenly relaxed, 
is a phenomenon m physics, if not in morals. 

All authorities — ^romance and history — work 
together unmercifully to the prejudice of James. 
Every, one knows the indignant manner in which 
Hume breaks from the enumeration of his weak- 
nesses. " History eharges itself willingly Xvith 
a relation of the great crimes, and still more 
with that of the great virtues, of mankjnd-; but 
she appears to fall from her dignity, whisn neces- 
sitated to dwell on such frivolous events and, 
ignoble personages.'* And so he gives up the 
pedantry, self-conceit, the puns, the quirks, and 
solemn trifling of James to the writers of me- 
moirs. In the work before us, he is treated as 
indolent, a spendthrift, egregiously vain, a hypo- 



oote and buffoon, ajid getting drunk and swear. 
ing habitually ; otherwise, a very unexception- 
able pirson, having m ^ost Jndaieal aoiipathy 
to pigs and a pious horror of tobacco. Jesse 
attempts to vindicate him from the charge of 
pedantry. It is certain that he learned at school 
nAore than the quantity of Latin usually adminis- 
tered to kings, and that he took for his model 
Soloi^on, wJiom be followed with great emula- 
tion. Whether he had a head properly timbered 
for Latin or other learning, wiU be best ascer- 
tttned from the aetkms of his life. 

If kings were remarkably great and good men, 
republicanism would go out of fashion. But — 
tyrants ^partr— when you have read of Charles 
tiM B^d, «d Chailes the At» s»d< ?fa s rte s the 
Simple, their story is told. A man of even tole- 
rable merit, such as Henry IV., passes among 
kmgs for a sort of minde* TenpliBS aie bmilt, 
and incense is bnmt upon his dtars. Tlie best 
advotc^^tes of democracy, after all^ are kjogs. 
This opinion is nttered ftom^ ao' spite aft sobfiity 
or Aonordhyk :iSw^ m seiltnnevt: is noC neoeft> 
ssfy to the preservadoa of the. republio. At 
least the 'Bomans, who woald- as lief see bis 
Satanic majesty rule at Rome ».akin§, wen 
not the more preserved for their royal aalft- 
pathies. A man of good taste wiU ss maf« 
wish the mboardiy of England, with its ma- 
duneiy of nobles, haaioh cid froia -Aehr island, 
than the gods and foddessss from die Ihad or 
OdysAey* Kings are good things, if only lo 
make novels out of. One likes to be vexed at 
refined and dignified distresses, and to laugh at 
the expense of one's betters. Walter Seott has 
turned both James and his snoeessor in this way 
to good stoouat 

The style of Jesse's book is correct, harmo- 
nious, and sometimes elegant ; but ratl^er aiming 
at the dignity of history, tfwm the easier graces 
of the memoir. He has said nothing new, and 
is not always correct in his anecdote. He some- 
times takes ** Pierre ponr Thomas J* An obsei^ 
vatton made by Queen Elizabelh to Nicholas 
Bacon about his viHa, is applied to Francis ; and 
at page 220, Vol. H, he says, " Richelieu, how^ 
ever, triumphed over his rival, though Becking- 
ham did not live to see it. AAer the death of 
her husband, Louis the Thirteenth, the queen 
united herself to the cardinalt his sacerdotal 
habit, as he had never taken priest's orders, 
proving no obstacle to their nnfon. Richdieu 
soon grew tired of her, and treated her un- 
kindly." Now the feet is, that the eardhial died 
B^ember 4th, 1©42, and Louis in the followinf 
May, 1643, m consequence of which, the ca^ 
dinal did not marry the widow, and bemg dead, 
did not treat her unkindly. 

Thete is a charm about memoirs which no 
other species of writing posfiesseii, so fond li 
the world of tittle-tattle. A language follows 
the genius and habits of the people who speak 
it. The French are the only truly social people, 
and of all the world, the only people who can 
talk, write letters, and make anas, vaudevilles, 
and memoirs. We call to witness, Proissart, 
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It is a fact, which cannot have escaped obser- 
vation, that while French Literature abounds with 
private memoirs and personal anecdote, our own 
is deplorably deficient in agreeable chronicles of 
this nature. To the author, or rather compiler, 
of this work, the want appeared to be less owing 
to the absence of materials, than to a requisite 
diligence in bringing them to light ; in a word, 
that there existed a supply of latent stores in our 
own language (buried, as it were, among volumi- 
nous records and forgotten pamphlets) sufficient 
to form a succinct social history of disidnguished 
characters, who figure more or less in every por- 
tion of our annals. 

With this view of the subject, it occurred to 
to the author that the private history of the 
Reigns of the Stuarts arid of the Protectorate, — 
their families, and others intimately connected 
with the Court, — would present a series of 
ameable and instructive anecdotes ; would fur- 
nish the means of introducing the reader to the 
principal personages of their day, and of exhibit- 
ing the monarch and the statesman in their un- 
dress ; while, at tiie same time, it would afibrd 
an insight into human character, and a picture of 
the manners of the age. 

It could not escape tfie author, that some of tfie 
anecdotes containea in ^e present volumes, have 
already appeared in more than one popular woric 
of modem date. Bat it would have been impos- 
sible for him to follow out his intended plan, and 
to give a complete and distinct form to his 
sketches, without partially treading in the foot- 
steps of other writers ; in those instances, how- 
ever^ where he has been compelled to make use 
of the same materials, his researches, whenever 
it was practicable, have been extended to the 
fountain-head. 

The author now ventures to put forth the pre- 
sent volumes as a portion only of his labonrs. 
Should others agree with him in thinking that a 
work Hke the present has, m any degree supplied 
a desideratum in our literature, he will consider 
himself folly repaid for tfie trouble it has cost 
him ; at the same ^me, he is free to confess that 
he would have been as well pleased, had the task 
fallen into abler hands. 



JAMES I. 

CHAP, I. 

The reign of James the First is eminently de- 
ficient in matters of stirring and general interest. 
A timid prince, a people not discontented, a long 
peace abroad, and a tolsrably submissive parlia- 
neiit aft hoBie, supply butmeafie materids to the 
hiitofiaii. It is not, therefoie, tea nneh to ex- 
pect, duit, itt tfie private history of the indiridttal, 
ia Ae manners of the time, and flie intrigues of 
1—41. 1 



the court, some slight compensation may be found 
for the absence of more important events. 

The peaceable career of James, and his un* 
warlike character, are the more remarkable, when 
we reflect on the eventful history of the unhappy 
and turbuleiU race from whence he sprang. 
With the Stuarts, misfortune had been heredita- 
ry. For six generations, his immediate ances- 
tors, with the single exception of a broken heart, 
had met with violent and untimely ends. His 
mother had sufiered on the scaffold, and his father 
fell by the hand of an assassin ; and it is singular 
that James should have stood between two 
crowned heads, his mother and his heir, who 
were the first and almost only instances in modem 
times of the sovereign suffering by the hands of 
the executioner. It would appear indeed as if 
Providence had conferred a peculiar blessing on 
the peace-maker. His ancestors, fond of war 
and familiar with bloodshed, had with difficulty 
retained possession of their birthrights, while 
James, who even shuddered at ihe si^t of a 
drawn sword, became master of a kingdom three- 
fold the value of his inheritance, w'e must re- 
member, however, that in James the love of 
peace was less the effect of principle than of con- 
stitutional infirmity. 

The slight difierenoes which occurred during 
this reign to ruffle the quiet tenor of puUio fee- 
ing, arose almost entirely from subjects of a reli- 
gious or parliamentary nature. It was Boldy the 
fault of James that his career at home was not in 
every respect as peaceable as it was abroad. His 
endeavours to encroach on public liberty caused, 
in a great degree, the opposition of his parlia- 
ment : his attempts to o<mciliate all parties, in 
matters of religion, ended in his satisfying none. 
The great source of iBtersst which his reign gTO- 
duces, is denved from the gradual advanoss whic^ 
were effected in parliamentary liberty. With 
little to engage their attention abroad, the Com- 
mons began to be jealous of tbeb privileges, and 
the nation at large of its rights ; these are the cir- 
cumstances which throw a peculiar, and ahnost 
the sde politieal inteiesiover ihe reign of James. 
It is as curious as it Is instructive to watdbi the 
birth of that spark, which burst forth in the wikl 
rage for liberty in the sufloeeding reign. James 
hid really less of the despot in him than Eliza- 
beth ; but the natioa oould bear the golden chains 
of the 0B6, while it contemned the ehunsy fetters 
of the other. 

James the First was bom in Edinburgh eastle, 
19th Jmie, 15M. The apartment m whioh he 
first saw liM light was, within the last few years, 
and pnibalbi^ stBl is, a guard-room for soldiers. 
In tiiose who aie influenced by local associations, 
that apartment mast stBl excite no shght degree 
of interest ; less, perhaps, as die birthplace of 
James, than as being identified with the sorrows 
of Maiy Stuart. The clouds of misfortune had 
gathered fast aMnrnd that beaut^y but imprudent 
woman. She had irretrievably disgusted her 
nobility by her impolitic preference of the arro- 
gant itaHan Rizzio, and her people by her open 
exercise of the Romish faith ; her misunderstond- 
ings with her husband, the weak and showy Lord 
Damley,. had produced positive hatred and eon- 
seqent misery on both sides. The ministen of 
the Puritan or Reformed Church, were daHy in- 



truding their conscientious brutality in her pre« 
sence, or promulgating their rebellious tenets' 
amonsr her subjects ; uid, within a very short 
the blood of her favourite servant Rizzio 
been actually shed before her face, — a re- 
markable spene of violence, when we consider 
that her own husband, who ought to have been 
the first to cherish the wife who was shortly to 
become a mother, uid die Lord Chancellor, who 
should have been foremost to protect the laws 
and the person of his queen, were the principal 
actors in that detestable outrage. 

The quean and the Puritaa clmy wero equal- 
ly atixious to baptise the heir to the throne, ae- 
cording to the eeremonials of their respective 
faiths. An assemUy of the church, whidi h«|>- 
pened to be convened at EMinburgh at the time, 
while they sent to congratulate the unfortunate 
mother, expressed their great solicitude on the 
sit^eot. The supehnten^ent q£ L^ian» a dmk 
of a milder niters than his fellows, was tii^ir d^ 
gaie en the oooisioB. Mary reeeived him with 
her usual sweetness, but returned no answer as 
regsffded the pisMipiil object of his niissian. She 
sent, however, fiur the royal infant in onto to in- 
tvoduoe the superintendent to bis future king. 
The minister fell on his knees and breathed a 
short prayer for his welfare ; he then took the 
babe in his aims and pkyfully told him to say 
amen for himself, which the queen^ gfiys Arch- 
bishop Spotswood, *< took in such good part as 
oontiuually afterwards to call the superintendent 
her AmenJ*^ This story, in after life, was re- 
peated to James, who, from diat period, always 
addressed the superintendent by the same familiar 
name.* 

Immediately aAer tfie birth of the prince, Sir 
James Melvil was despatched by Mary to convey 
the intelligence to her sUter^ the Queen of Eng- 
land. The account which Melvil gives of this 
mission is perhaps the most amusing part of his 
memoirs. Elizabeth was in high spirits, enjoy- 
ing herself et a ball at Greenwieh, when Ae event 
was atmoanced to her. Notwithstanding her 
habitual self-command, and the fact that the pos- 
sibility of such an event must have been long a 
source of anxiety, the jealous ferlkigs of the wo- 
man prevailed, and her chagrin was but too evi- 
dent 'Hie dancing instantly ceased, and the 
queod sat down in her chair, leaning her head 
upon her hand, and remaaning for some time 
speechless. «< The Queen of Scots," she said 
to one of her ladies who inquired the cause of 
her melancholy, ** is die mother of a fair son, 
while I am but a barren stock." She did not 
fail, however, to call dissimtdation to her aid, and 
the next morning, when Mehril reeeived his audi- 
ence, she appeared gayer and better dressed than 
usual ; and, though she deceived no one but her- 
self, expressed the sinoerest affection for the 
Queen of Scots, and joy at her happy d^very. 

The innocent cause of thb jealousy was bap- 
tised at Stirling, 17th December, 1666, by the 
Bishop of St Andrews, according to to the rites 
of the Romish Church. Such of the Scottish 
nobles as prof^ed the reformed religion absented 
themselves fh>m die ceremony. His godfhthers 

^Spotswodd's History of the Church of SeotIand» 
p. 196« 
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were the King of France aud Hiilibtrt Duke of 
SaToy ; Elizabeth consented to be his godmother, 
and by her representatiTe, the Earl of Bedford, 
sent a present of a golden font, valued at three 
thousand crowns. After the conclusion of the 
ceremony, the youpg prince was publicly pro- 
claimed by the heteditair titles of Priaee and 
Steward of Scotland, Duke of Rothsay, Eatl of 
Carrick, Lord of Ae Isles, aftd Baron of Ren- 
frew. According to Sir Theodore Mayerae, 
who subsequently became Ae physician of James, 
the wet nurse of Ifae young prince Was a drunk- 
ard, and it was owing to her milk becoming &us 
vitiated,, that, though early weaned, he was unable 
to wdk alone before his sixth year.* 

I'he birth of an heir to Ae Arone ought not 
only to have added to Mary's influence at home ; 
but, with proper management, Elizabeth might 
have been fcveed to aeknowle<%e hw as her suc- 
oessor to the erown of Englaad* NodiiBg, how- 
ever, could «»eeed Mail's egregioQs imptudenoe 
fi0d, shaftwe add, iniquity, at this peiiod. Within 
the short space of two years, ^e greater number 
of loose incidents occurred which have thrown 
so much of fearful, yet romantic, interest over her 
hktoty. The mttjider of her husband, and her 
consequeBt marriage with Bethwell ; the insur- 
rection of Lord Hume ; her eonfinement and 
forced abdication at Lochlevin; her romantic 
escape from Uiat fortress ; the battle of Langside ; 
and ner flifi[ht into ERgiand-— are M iudiided in 
that perioa, and closed every hope of her again 
enjoying the sovereign dignity. In order, how- 
ever, to weaken her remaining influence still 
more, aad to strengthen the claims of her son, it 



I decided that the younr prince, though only 
thirteen months eld, ^ould he solemnly crowned 
in her stead. The inauguration of die royal baby 
was performed at Stirling by the Bishop of Ork- 
ney, 29lJi July, 1567. The coronation sermon 
was preached by the celebrated John Knox ; and 
the oaths, that he should maintain the reformed 
religion, and administer equal justice, were some- 
what unscnipnloudy taken b^ the Earl of Morton 
and Lord liome.t Soon after the ceremony, the 
republican parQr, whose hopes were naturally 
elated by the events which were taking place, 
caused a coin to be struck, on which was inscribed 
the well-known motto df Trajan : Pro me ; H 
mereau in me.-*-" For me ; and if I deserve it, 
against me.'* 

James was a pedant even when a hoy. His 
tutor, the £unous historian J^chatuna, though he 
communicated to him a pc»rtion of his learning, 
imparted but litde of his own elegant taete to his 
royal pepil. In the treatment of his charge, he 
i4>pean not only to have been laudably uninflu- 
enced by rank and circumstance, but to have be- 
haved himself towards Jamed as the most rigid 
disciplinafian. On one^eccasion the young king 
was engaged in some bofisterous Sport, with his 
playfellow the Master of Ersldne, at a time when 
Buchanan was deeply engaged in his studies. 
The tutor was anaoyed, and declare that he 
would admini3ter a sound flogging if the inter- 
ruption' contimied. James announced stoutly 
that he should like to see who would bell the tat; 
at which the tutor started up, threw away his 
book, and performed the threatened chastisement 
most effectually. To his playfellow, the young 
Earl of Mar, James ever continued his regard. 
The earl afterwards became enamoured of Mary 
Stuart, daughter of Esme Duke of Lennox^ and 



on her i^eotintf him, became the; victim of ^ee- 
pondency, andleU seriously ill. " By my saul,** 
said James, " Mar shanna dee for e'er a lass in 
^ land!" Aecordmgiy he inteHered in favour 
of his eariy companion, and Lady Mary even- 
tuallv became his wife, and the mother of his 
children. 

Such an impression had Buchanan's discipline 
produced on the mind of James, that many years 
afterwards, when King of England, the miseries 
of his tutelage, and the austerity of his old mas- 
ter, continued vividly to haunt his imagination. 
He used to say t>f a certain person about his court, 
fliat he trembled at his approach, ^ he reminded 
him so of his pedagogue."* And on another 
occasion, he is described as dreadfuUy agitated 
by die appearance of his former corrector in a 
dream, ana as vainly endeavoring to soften the 
fanciful displeasure which he had incurred.t It 
may be observed, fliat in his writings, James 
more than once speaks slightingly, and even acri- 
moniously, of his old tutor. 

The elegant Buchanan was ^ from satisfied 
with the mere progress which his pupil had made 
in classical and theological learning. At a certain 
audience, which was given by James to a foreign 
ambassador in his boyhood, it was found neces- 
sary that the conversation should take place in 
Latin. The foreigner happened to be guilty of 
several grammaticsd errors, in every one of which 
James, with equal pedantry and ill-breeding, 
thought proper to set him right. The ambas- 
sador accidentally meeting Buchanan, after the 
audimice was at an end, inquired of him how he 
came to make his illustrious pupil a pedant. <« I 
was happy," said the historic], " to be able to 
aocQmptish even that":|: 

CHAPTER U. 

hi his thirteenth year James began to interfere 
with affairs of state, and met his pariiament for 
1^ first time. He said a great deal respecting 
the benefits of peace, and mentioned his anxiety 
to maintain flie interests of the reformed religion, 
and to remedy public grievances.^ Probably, 
young as he was, James had some hand, if not 
in the composition of, at least in the matters to 
be discussed in,'^i8 juvenile oration. At all 
events, it b curious to find him commencing his 
first epeedi with ^ subject of peace ; a prin- 
ciple fuid a topic on which he acHed ami harped 
to the last. 

He showed his aversion to business at a very 
eariy age ; so much so, that he was in the habit 
of signing whatever papers were brought to him, 
without etdier reading or making Mmself ac- 
quainted with their contents. To conect this 
pernicious habit, his tutdr Budtanan adopted the 
following scheme :--^ne day, when the young 
king was preparing to set out on a hunting excur- 
sion, he plac^ before him a document containing 
a formal abdication of his kingdom. It was signed, 
as usual, without inquity into its purport On 
the return of James in the evening, Buchanan 
produced the paper, and pointed out its contentB. 
At the sight of what he had done, the king burst 
into tears. Buchanan comforted him by throw- 
ing the document into the fire ; at die same time 
seizing the opportunity of eidargingon the injus- 
tice which he might be guilty of to others, as 
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weB as to himsetf, should he hereafter persist i^ 
do indolent and injurious a practice.* 

James's tears at this period seemed to hav^ 
been easily brought to his assistance. lH^hen, ii 
1682, in his seventeenth year, his person wa^ 
seized at Ruthven by the rebel lords, his first ioi 
puke waa to weep, *^ No matter for kis tears, j 
said the Master of GLamis ; «*it is better thai 
boys should weep than bearded men."t 

Fr6m a pbrdon Who felt his own grfefb sJ 
deeply, we can; soareely expect nudi sympathd 
with the sufierings of others. His cold indifie^ 
ence at his mother's, deadi, an^ his previoiu 
lukewarm interposition with Elizabeth in ha 
behalf, can never be sufficiendy reprobated. (^ 
an age when the best feelings of our nature an 
generally warmest in the heart ; with a chivalroo^ 
nobility Urging him to avenge the unparallelidi 
indignity which had been ofiered both to hirnsdr 
ana nis country ; with the means of obtainii^ 
powerful foreign aid both from France aad 
Spain,| James, with the exception of some slight 
blustering, (arising lesn from any feeling which 
he entertained for his mother's dreadful situatioii, 
than from the apprehension that her death on ikb 
scaffold would mterfere with his own proepectSi) 
submitted tamely to his own dishonour, and thf 
ignominious execution of his only parent There 
can be no question that, as a matter of mere policy, 
James acted wisely in not breaking with fHiza- 
beth ; but who can forgive the man, wito, on so 
sacred a subject, prefers the cold dictates of in- 
terest to the common impulse of natural afifectfon ? 
Alas ! James had a pension to lose, and a king- 
dom in prospectu. And how does he act wh^ 
he finds that his mother's death is fully agreed 
upon, and that her days are numbered ? He 
sends to the principal divines to desire that they 
will pray for her in their churches. It is an un- 
doubted fact, that the Master of Gray, James's 
[ accredited agent to intercede with Elizabeth for 
his mother's life, and who, the king must hare 
been well aware, was entirely in the interest of 
the English queen, if he were not actually in her 
pay, gave private intimation to the English min- 
istry, that if Mary's execution womd not be 
allowed to prejudice James's expectations to the 
English throne, *' her death woula be forgotten."^ 
The Master of Gray afterwards confessed before 
the Scottish council, that he had, in fact, advised 
the Queen of England to take away the life of her 
rival ; recommending, only, that she should be 
made away with by some underhand means, in- 
stead of by a public execution. He acknow- 
ledged, also, that he had made use of the signifi- 
cant words, Morim nan mordent, " The dead 
do not bite." He was sentenced to banishment; 
a decision much caviled at» at the time, for its 
extreme leniency .|| 

The ruling anid obstinate idea which occupied 
the mind of James, was an apprehension lest the 
manner of his motber's death should prove a bar 
to his own succession to the English throne. It 
was this selfish fear, and not the affront to his 
feelings or his diadem, which we find the Engiish 
ministers most anxious to co«ibit. Even preri- 
ous to the death of the unhappy Mary, the Eaii 
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of Leicester, probably by Elizabe&*8 directions, 
addressed a letter to James, in which, though 
clothed in {tie most Jesuitical language, he points 
oat the worldly advantages which wotdd accrae 
to him by submitting quie^ to his molher^s 
execntit^n, and even mdirectly asks his concur- 
rence. To any other monarch but James, -flie 
insolence and bad taste of such an episfle would 
have been intolerable. ** l^e is Ae person and 
prince in this world," says the eail, speaking of 
EttzabeA, ** Aat may do yon most good or most 
harm ; let no persuasion or desire let you thmk 
otlierwise.*** And again Lord Hudson writes 
to him after the &tal blow had been struck, offer- 
in£^ to procure a declaration, signed by all the 
judges in England, that Ae execution of his mo- 
ther could in no way interfere wi^ his legitimate 
claims. 

We are informed, though tiie authority is ques- 
tionable, that when Henry the Fourth sent his 
ambassador, SuHy to James, inviting him to join 
widi him against Elizabeth, by which means he 
might satisfy his revenge, tfie young king an- 
swered, that he was unw^ing to fau out widi 
the Queen of England, for his mother's death 
had lef^ him more secure on the ihrone than 
ercr.t The Scottish nobles were gready disgust- 
ed at the indifference of Aeir young prince. In- 
stead of appearing in mourning, as had been 
ordered by the kmg. Lord Sinclair presented 
himself at court in fufl armour, as the garb 
best suited to the occasion 4 

It has been already remarked, that in his 
mover's extremity, James had applied to the 
principal ministers of religion to remember her 
in their prayers. This order, with the exception 
of his own chaplains, and a Mr. David Lindsay, 
the minister at Leith, was universally disobeyed- 
James, indeed, was treated quite as cavalierly by 
tfie Scottish dergy (and stood just as mu(m in 
awe of them) as by his nobility. The following 
anecdote is highly characteristic of his subser- 
riency to the Puritan priesthood, and of the pulpit 
familiarity which was permitted at die time. 
James had fixed on a particular day, on which 
prayers were to be offered up for his unfortunate 
motiter in the several churches, and had selected 
the Bishop of St Andrew's to officiate in his own 
presence on the occasion. As soon as this order 
became known to the principal oppositionists, 
diey induced a young mail, a Mr. John Cowper, 
to ascend the pulpit, and to forestall the bisnop 
in the performance of the service of the day. The 
king, says Archbishop Spotswood, seeing Cow- 
per in the place, called to him from his seat, and 
said, ** Mr. John, that seat was destined fo!^ an- 
other ; yet since you are there, if you will obey 
die charge that is given, and remember my 
mother in your prayers, you shall go on." Cow- 
per replying that he would do as the Spirit of 
God should direct him, was commanded to leave 
the place. This order he showed no inclination 
to 6bej : accordingly the captain of ike guard 
proceeded to pull him out ; on which he burst 
forth as follows ; " This day shall be a witness 
aga'mst the king, in the great day of the Lord,*' 
and then denouncing a wo to the inhabitants of 
Edinburgh, he went down, and the Bishop of St. 
Andrews performed the duty.$ 

James was, to a certain degree, indebted for 
these insults to the discussion of familiar subjects. 



* Spottswood, p. 3S3. 
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and the personsd rilnsions which l^ himself en- 
couraged in &e pulpit. This taste continued to 
the last period of his life ; nor was he ever known 
to be displeased as long as the preacher hit his 
courtiers somewhat hasher than tiimself. Even 
when seated on the English throne, a conscien- 
tious, or perhaps discontented, clergyman w6uld 
occasioiudly proceed to such lengths as to keep 
the courtiers in continued alarm, lest any thing 
disagreeable to the king, or injurious to their own 
interests, should transpire. On these occasions 
they distracted his majesty's attention by the best 
means in their power. A jest w^ introduced, or 
a faM^tious remark, s^dom failed in such an emer> 
gency. Among diose who were best acquainted 
widi James's character, and who thus pandered 
to his amusement, wasNeile, Bishop of Lincoln, 
and afterwards Archbishop of York,* This pre- 
late was constandy at James's side, and when- 
ever any thing was uttered, especially from the 
pulpit, which he was nnwHling should meet die 
royal year, diverted Ae king's attention by some 
"merry tale." Arthur Wilson was himseH" 
present at a sermon which was preached before 
James at Greenwich, when the following re- 
markable scene took place. The preacher, one 
of die royal chaplams, selected for his text, Matt 
iv. 8. ** And the devil took Jesus to the top of 
a mountain, and showed him all the kingdoms 
of die worid, saying, * AH these wffl I give,' " 
^. He first proceeded to demonstrate the 
power of the devil at that period ; he then brought 
his kingdom down to the present time, express- 
ing his belief that, as the devil was in possession 
of such large dominions, there could be no doubt 
but diat he had his viceroys, councillors of state, 
treasurers, secretaries, &c. This gave him an 
opportunity of attributing the seveiral vices, of 
which James's advisers were accused, to the 
ministers of his Satanic majesty, and portraying 
their characters accor^ngly. At last he eame to 
tfie devfl's treasurer, when he fixed his eyes on 
the Earl of Granfield, a man notorious for his 
exactions, and lord treasurer at the time, and 
poirrting at him with his hand, exclaimed in an 
emphauc maimer, " That man," (repeating the 
words,) ** that man, who makes himself rich and 
his master poor, is a fit treasurer for the devO." 
Granfield all this time sat with his hat over his 
eyes, ashamed to look up ; while James, who 
was placed above him, sat smiling, like a mis- 
chievous schoolboy, at his minister's discom- 
fiture. 

A treatf of maitiage between James and Anne, 
daughter of FVederick, King of Denmark, had 
been set on foot as eariy as the year 1585, though 
not fully concluded till 1587. The death of the 
Danish king in this latter year still further de- 
layed the completion of the marriage. When 
the match with Denmark was first proposed to 
James, he is said to have displayed the grossest 
ignorance as to the history and respectability of 



^Richard Neile, the son of a tallow-chandler, was 
bom in King Street, Westminster. He rose, by a 
rapid gradation of prefbrment, to be master of the Sa- 
voy, Dean of Westminster, and successively, Bishop 
of Rochester, Litchfield and Ooveniry, Lincoln, Dur- 
ham, Winchester, and Archbishq) of Yock. Both 
Pryse and Wilson accuse him of Arminianism, but 
his orthodoxy is defended bv Land. ** He died^'* 
says Anthony Wood, " as full of years as he was of 
honours, an afiectionate 8ubjex;t to his prince, an in- 
dulgent father to his clergy, a bountiful patron to his 
chaplains, and a true fiiend to all who relied upon 
him." He was buried in Westminster Abbey. — 
Fasti Oxoniensis, vol* L p. 19^. 



that eomrtry, and to have objected to ^ allianee 
on the ground of the unwor^nness of Aat king^ 
doni to fhmish him with a consort.* Every 
thing, however, was at length setded. The 
marriage ceremony had been performed in Den- 
matft, by proxy, in August, 1589, and James 
was anxiously expecting the arrival of his bride, 
when he reeeit^ the news that she had been 
drivra on the coast of 'Norway, and hnd -deier^ 
mined to defbr her voyage fSH die spring. It s 
anrosing to discover a solemn historian of the 
period gravely attributing these delays to tiie 
machinations of witches. One Agnes Simson, 
*^a ma^n of a grave and setded behavioiir," 
actually confessed, that, at the instigation of the 
Eari <H Bothwell, she had applied to her femiliar 
sphrit, (whom s^ was in the habit of invoking by 
the words koUa, Master,) to take away the king's 
life. The demon, she said, had informed her, 
that on diis occasion his powers had foiled him ; 
giving her his reasons m Drench, a language of 
which she was ignorant, though she was able «» 
repeat the actual words o[ the spirit — il est hemm^ 
de Dieu^ a complhnent to James, winch he, no 
doubt, fuHy appreciated^ 

Notwidistanding the powers of witcshcrafi, and 
die terrors of the sea, of which latter James stood 
greatly in awe, he was so eager to behold Int 
niture consort as to determine on pioceeding in 
person to Norway for tiie purpose of conducting' 
her home;| the only act of gallttitry on his part 
which history has been able to record. 

James set sail, October 23, 15S9, and afters 
prosperous voyage arrived at Norway, not far 
fifom Upslo, where die Princess of Denmark lad 
taken refuge ; and where the marriage was even- 
tuaUy solemnized. His dread of the sea is men- 
tioned by more than one writer, »m1 in his fltfew^ 
manifl^ he himself alludes to his anxiety on the 
subject: " As for my part, what moved me, ya 
may judge by that which I have already saud* 



* Melvil, p. 164. It is possible that Jam«i*s ob* 
jections might have arisen from ths crown of Den- 
mark being elective. 

f Sanderson, p. 159. 

% The interest whidi he took in the a|>pn>aehinr 
cerempay is discoverable by a letter which he a£ 
dressed to Lord Barghley, and which is still preserved 
among the Lansdown MSS. In this epistle be par* 
ticularly recommends to his lordship's fiivonr some 
merchaats whom he has sent to Londeii, to purchase 
dresses for the interesting occasion. 

Right Trusty ahd Well-Bdoved,. 
We greet you heartily well. Havng directed 
the beaiers, Roheit Jowsie and Thomas FeaDs, mer» 
chants of Edinburgh, toward London for baying and 
provision of certain abulaementis and other ornaments 
requisite for decoration of our marriage, we have 
taken occasion to recommend them to your great 
courtesy, heartily re(j nesting and desiring you to in* 
terpose your good will and mind to their expedition 
and fbrtheranoe in that concern, so thastiiey be in no 
wise interrupted nor hindered ki the perfbrmence and 
exeeutkm thereof^ but may reoehre 4|ni6k and hasty 
despatch ; as ye will report our rioht special and 
hearty thanks and do us acceptable Measure. Thus 
we commit you to God's good protection. From the 
Canonry of Ros, the 19th day of July, 1689. 
Your loving friend, 

James R. 

I pray you further this ♦ • » ♦ read ; it is 
on an extraordinary occasion. 

To our right trasty and well-beloved 
The Lord of Burghl^, 
Great Treasurer of Engluid. 

EUi$, Orig'. Letters^ voL iii. 89. 
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besides the shortnew of the wi^, the surety of 
the passage being dear of all sands, forebads, or 
such like dancers ; the harbours in these parts so 
sure, and no foreign fleets resorting upon these 



Shortly after the marriage ceremony, James 
proceeded with his bride to pay a visit to the 
court of Denmark, where he remained during the 
winter, and did not return to his dominions till 
May 20, 1590.* During his stay in Denmark, 
he constantly attended the courts of law, with the 
object of obtaining an insight into the legislature 
of that country ; he afterwardsi according to 
Daines Barrington, added to the Scottbh law 
three statutes for the punishment of criminals, 
which he had borrowed from the Danish Code.t 

The day following the arrival of the royal 
party in Edinburffh, the Council met for the pur- 
pose of fixing a Sxy for the queen's coronatipn. 
There happened to be no bishop in Edinbmrgh at 
the lime, and the clergyman^ whom James had 
honoured by sdecting him to perform the office, 
positively refused to officiate, unless the cere- 
mony of unction, which he asserted to be papis- 
. tical and of Jewish origin, were omitted. James 
was obstmate on the subject, and so was the cler- 
gyman, who, moreover, was supported in his 
opposition by the principal poritan ministers. 
The consequence was, that a v«y learned dis- 
cussion was carried on betwe^a James and the 
church, iM which, as regarded controversial skill 
and theological knowledge, the king certainly 
mroved his superiority. It was only, however, 
by threatening 'thiit. he would wait the arrival of a 
bishop, that a divine, Andrew Melvil, rather than 
that the ceremony should be Episcopalian, con- 
sented to perform it as the king wished4 The 
eoiurt put forth its rude splendour on thu occi^ 
sion. There was a succession of bancfuets and 
masks; and the rejoicings lasted for two months. 



CHAPTER III. 

Tlie Gowrie conspiracy, by which we are to 
understand the real or pretended attempt on the 
life of James, by the Eari of Gowne and his 
broker, Alexander Ruthven, is too memorable 
and too mysterious an event to be p^issed over in 
silence. We must recollect, diat it has not to 
this day been clearly ascertained, whether there 
were really a treasonable intention on the part of 
Gowrie, or \i^hether the plot were not altogether 
a specious contrivance of the king, in order to 
get rid of a dangerous subjeet 

The suspected conspirators were the sons of 
diat Eari of Gowrie who had been executed 
some years previously for seizing James's per- 
son at Ruthven. Soon after his father's death, 
the young earl had permission to travel abroad, 
and it is said that, at Padua, he adopted an 
heraldic device on which were a hand and a 
sword aiming at a crown. There is another 
story, that, when at Orieans, a fortune-teller pre- 
dicted to hhn that he should become melancholy 
from the effect of love, that he should be pos- 
sessed of great power, and that he should die by 
the sword.§ On his way home he paid a visit 
to the court of Elizabeth, on which occasion he 
is said to have fixed his affections on the unfor- 
tunate Arabella Stuart 

James, who had previously restored him to 

^Sanderson, p. 35S. 

■fD'Israeli's Enqairy into the Literary and Political 
Character of James I. p. 316. 
^Spotswood, p. 380. § Sanderson, p. 336. 



his father's honours and estates^ received him 
with much kindness ov his return; his brother 
Alexander he made a gentleman of the bed- 
chamber, and on his sister he conferred one of 
the principal posts about the queen.* The cha- 
racter of the eari, at this period, appears to have 
been drawn according to the political prejudices 
of the diferent writers* By one party he is 
described as proud, insolent, and ambitious ; by 
the other, as amiable, kind-hearted, and strictly 
disposed to the duties of religion. At the time 
of the pkH, he had only just completed lus 
twenty-first year, while lus brother was but 
nineteen. 

Previous to fixing a crime on a suspected per- 
son, the first step is to investigate the motive 
which he might li^ve had in view. In the pre- 
sent instance, two inducements have been men- 
tioned<— the desire to revenge the death of a 
father, and the hope- of supplanting James on. 
the throne. The first of these suppositions 
clearly loses its weight from the fac^ that the 
earl was put to death during the minority of the 
king,.who could therefore liave had no voice on 
the occasion. With regard to the second deduc- 
tion, it appears, to say the least, extremely im- 
probable, that so very young, a man, without 
any adequate force, without the remotest proba^. 
biUty of ultimate success, should have been rash 
enough to embark in so hazardous an enterprise. 
The circumstances, as regards the supposed at- 
tempt on James's person, are commonly related 
as follows : 

The king was residing at Falkland for the 
purpose of indulging in his favourite sport of 
hunting, and on the morning of 5th August, 
1 600, was sallying forth with his hounds, when 
Alexander Ruthven, looking pale and agitated, 
rode up to his majesty, with the information that 
a person, supposed te be a Jesuit, and having a 
large amount of foreign gold about him, had 
been intercepted by his brother. Lord Gowrie. 
To this intelligence he added a request, that the 
king would ride to his brother's residence at 
Perth, by which means he expressed his belief 
that some important secrets might be extracted 
from the suspected person. From what we 
know of James's character, this part of the story 
certainly carries with it an air of truth. Such 
an investigation was exactly suitable to the king's 
tastes, for he peculiarly fnided himself on .his 
talent for cross-examination and power of elicit- 
ing the truth ; besides, the thoughts of the gold 
was probably not without its consideration. He 
according)[y expressed his intention of honouring 
Gowrie with his presence at dinner. 

After continuing the sport for a short time, and 
having killed a buck, James, accompanied by the 
Duke of Lennox and the Earl of Mar, rode to 
the residence of the Gowries. No sooner had 
he finished his repast, and the attendant noble* 
men had been seated for a similar purpose, than 
Alexander Ruthven approached him ; intimating 
that now was the most favourable moment for 
examining the stranger. The king rose and 
followed Ruthven to an upper room, on entering 
which the latter closed the door, and James sud- 
denly found himself in the presenf^e of a person 
in complete armour. His natural inquiry was 
whether this \^as the person he had. come to 
examine? **No," said Ruthven, (at the same 
time snatehing a dagger from the girdle of tiie 
man in armour,) " you have been brought hither 
for another purpose ; you killed my father, and 



* Spotswood, p. 467. 



are here to answer for his death.*' . Jameiw 
gready alarmed, insisted that, being a minor at 
ihe time, he was entirely innocent of the execu- 
tion of the late earl, and used every aigumenl 
and entreaty to avert the threatened daages. 
Ruthven's compassion was so far moved, as fto 
undertake, on condition that the king should 
remain quiet, to endeavour to soften his brother^ 
However, he soon returned, and informed James 
that there was no remedy, and that he must 
make up his mind to die; at the same time fo** 
cibly lading his hands upon the king, and 0k- 
deavounng to bind his hands toith a garUr^-^% 
remarkable expedient, when we consider thai a 
pistol or a dagger (if Ruthven had, indeed, any 
intentipn on me king's life) woidd have been 
much more effective. Besides, according to 
James's own account of the transaction, which 
he afterwards published, it appears that duzkig 
Ruthven's temporary absence, tne man in ancKwr 
not only expressed his intention not to in^jure the 
king, but asserted with an oath that he woeld 
sooner die first. For what reason, therefore, 
this person was placed there, or why he did not 
assist James to escape, or why he did not intei^ 
fere when Ite beheld his sovereign strugg^ng in 
the gripe of Ruthven, appears not os^ unac- 
countable, but has occasionally induced a dis- 
belief of the whole affair. 

The king, according to his own narratire, 
fnanaged during the struggle to drag his advert 
sary towards a window which looked into the 
street, and perceiving the Earl of Mar below, 
called out to him lustily for assistance. The 
earl, followed by a considerable number of per- 
sons, rushed up the staircase, and finding the 
door fastened within, burst it open.* Pre- 
viously, however, to the arrival of the earl oa 
the spot, John Ramsey ,t a page, happening to 
come up a back staircase, through which the 
assassins meant to have escaped, discovered the 
king struggling with Ruthven. James instantly 
called to nira to strike his antagonist, desirii^ 
him to thrust low, for he wore a coat of maiL 
His words were, " Fy ! strik him Isidi, becaus 



* The Duke of Lennox, in fais depositxan, gives 
an amusing description of the stirring scene in which 
he bore a share* ** As they wer staiMliii^ [below the 
window] advyseing quhair to seik the king, inc<>nti- 
nent, and in this mentyme, this deponar hard ane 
voce, and said to the Erie of Mar, » This is the kingis 
voce that cryis ; be quhair hewill !* And sua they 
all lukand up to the ludgeing;"they saw his majestie 
lukand farth at the window wantand bis hat, his fare 
being reid [red], and ane hand gripand his chetk 
and mouth; and the king cryit, ^I am murtherit! 
Teassonn! My Lord of Mar, help! help!' And 
incontinent, this deponar, the Erie of Mar, and their 
cumpany, ran up the stair to the galry chalmer, 
quhair his majesty wes, to have relevit hmi; and as 
tney passed up, ihey find the dure of the chalmer 
fast; and seeing ane ledder standing besyd, they 
raschit at the dure with the ledder, and the stoippis 
of the ledder brak. And syde Ibey send for ham- 
meris; and nochtwithstanding lang ibroeiag with 
hammeris, they gat noeht eatrie at the said chalmer, 
quhill eftir the Erie of Gowrie and his brother wes 
baith slane.^'-T- /'i/cnirM** Criminal TriaU, vol. ii. p. 
173. 

f For this service, Ramsey was created Viscount 
Hadington, and, having accompanied the king to 
England in 1680, was raised to oe Baron of Kings- 
ton and Elarl of Holdernese. The elevation was 
attended by a particular proviso, tliat on the 5th of 
August, the aay on which be had delivered his 
sovereign, he and his heirs should for ever carry the 
sword of state before the king, in commemoration of 
the service which he bad pexformed. 
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kMtendy obeyedi foroiiig hii dagger into RvA- 
ren's atomaek two or uaee tunes. According 
» Bpotewood, the man whom the kin^ found in 
be a p a iiftBai t endeavomed to make hn esc^ie, 
rU inrae nm through ^e body by Str Thomas 
Srskiney and kiHed on the sfiot. It seems, how- 
sver, by erery other aeeonnt of the affair, that 
Jus mysteaons indirldeal took adiranta^ of the 
MBBUnotion, awl retired mmoticed from me apai^ 

8ocm after this, the Bad of €k>wiis« who 
loally fiemds to hare been eom^tdy ignoraiit of 
what was going forwaidi nshed into the apart- 
ment in whieh James had been placed by Sir 
nuMsae Erskine, aeeompanied by three or four 
skf hia lelaineni, and hvring a sword in each 
hmad. He made a most ga&mt attack, or rather 
defence, and was on the point of routittg his 
oppomenta, wheft one of them cxaed out tfiat the 
kmg was killed. Gowriot in natmral astoansh- 
mirat, dropped the points of his swords to the 
ponad, when Raawiey, the page, seized the 
^pportBBi^t and ran his rapier tlnnottgh the 
eaci'«heartt 

Thomas Granstoim, G^rge Craigengdt, and 
JohB Banm, retahiera of Gk>wiie's, were exo* 
cated finr havrng oonniTod at this eonspiraey; 
they afl declared with their dying breiyih that 
they were ignorant of any treasonable intmt^ 
aed that they had only drawn their swords in 
defence of the eail, their master. ** I hare been 
taken,*^ said Cranstoun, *<lbr a traitor, bat I 
thank God I am not one. I wai stabbed through 
with a sword at this laet tomoh, and now I am 
to be haaced.'*! Andrew Headersont another 
foUower of that imfortmiate aoUeman, deposed, 
on the other hand, that he was the person in 
aimoar already mentioned ; thongh it seems that 
the king had been prerioosly ^^ aeqnainted 
with Henderson's person; and yet, notwith- 
standing a protracted eoBreraa^on, had hitherto 
entertained not the least sospieioB of his identity. 
The eridence, indeed, of Henderson is so fall of 
oontradictioQS, as to render the (act of his being 
the person extremely improbable.^ It appears 
£ar more likely that he volunteered the testimony 
which he gave, in order to save his life ; if, in- 
deed, he had not been tampered with by the 
conrt, who were naturally anxioos to oond^orate 
the kinc's statemeiU, on which hitherto had alone 
rested me suspicions of Cowrie's gnilt Besides, 
James describes the man in armour as *^ a black, 
pirn man," while Henderson is stated by his 
eotemporarles to have been a person of ^^low 
filature, ruddy complexion, and brown bearded." 
In addition to these inconsistencies is the fact, 



* PiteaiTn*s Criminal Trials, vol. ii. p. 166. 

ISpotswood, p. 457 ; Sanderson, p. d36. 
Fitcairo's Criminal Triale, vol. ii. p. 155. 
i See a very ingenious treatise, <* The History of 
the Life and Deatb of John Rarl of Oowrie, bythe 
RcT. James Scott," p. 327, Edinburgh, 1818. This 
work, which is one of considerable labour and re- 
search, contains some curious references and extracts 
from unpublished MSS. the parochial records of 
Penh, as also a summary of the various tracts, and 
other printed works, which treat on the subject of 
f^ "Cowries' Conspiracy." The object of the 
lererend author is confessedly to exculpate his 
isToorites, the Cowries ; and if he has fallen short 
•f effecting hit pnrpose, he has at least deduced 
tome retj staggering htk»^ and opened an interest- 
ing and wider field for discussion. The reader is 
also referred to the detailed, an^ more popular ac- 
count of Robertson.— J^r. e/* Svikmd^ n'orkty vol. 
ii. p. 205. 



JESSg» MMOMttUJiAMEe I. 

that itm long's pablished reMon of What on* 
eorred, » in singolar oppontioo to the evidenbe 
of &e witnesses.* 

The tether we inyestigate ibis eompiieated 
afiair, ibe greater dtficuhies we meet with at 
every step. On the one hand, it i^pears hif^y 
ittifmibable that Janes shouid have Altered into 
such a plot against his own subiei^s-— that he 
should have a&wed the. earl and his brother to 
return from abroad, and have loaded them witii 
favonn, when aU the time he fuHy intended their 
destnictieo— ^t he shonld have been guiity of 
the solenm nu>ckery of appomting an annual dsy 
a( thanksgiving for a deliveranee: which was 
ner^ ideal rf and, iidiat is perhape the most 
weighty argnment, that so notomns a coward 
shauld hsve vohmtaiily implieated himself m so 
perilous an adventnre. 

On the other hand, the argnments in favour of 
the Gowries' isoMMsenee are sifll more stifgering. 
Besides the abeence of a sufficient paotive, it was 
moved that &e only weapon found on Alexander 
Ru Aven ai)er his dea^, was a sword rusted in 
its sheath and undrawn ; and he was, besides, a 
mere boy at the time. The earl and his brodier 
were both slain on the spot, instead of being 
taicen prisoners, whieh might easfly have been 
effected. The kinff, without any apparent mo* 
tive, had assembled an unusuid force of armed 
men at the time, and as many as five hundred 
gendemen are said to have coroposod his suite 
m the neighbourhood. Tlie reahty of the con- 
spiracy was not only generally canvassed at the 
period, but appears to have been commonly dis- 
briieved. Tne ministers of die chnroh in £din« 
burgh positively refused to return thanks £or the 
king's delivery, and preferred encountering his 
utmost vengeance to implicating themsdves in 
what they conscientiously bdieved to be an in* 
femous and mountebank cheat Hie Bishqpr of 
Ross done had coaaplaisanee enough to address 
the people at (he Market Cross, at Edinburgh ; 
but even he contented himself widi a narrative 
relation of what was supposed to have taken 
place. For many years aiflerwards, Gowrie was 
spoken of in Perth and its neigld)ourliood as an 
innocent and injured person, and James's txm* 
duct invariably mentioned with ablrorrence. 

It has been asserted that a criminal intercourse 
had been carried on between the queen and AleiE- 
ander RuAven, and that the king's jealous sensi* 
bility induced him to adopt this means of revenge: 
this supposition, however, can be mentioned as 
little more than a surmise. 

An attempt has been made to prove that the 
Earl of Gowrie was not only nearly allied, but, 
after James, was actually the next heir to the Eng- 



* Bee Life and Death of John Earl of Gowrie, p. 
334. It is there aiBrmed, on the authority of an 
Edinburgh MS., that at the very time when Gowrie 
was killed, Henderson was seen walking on the Tay 
Bridge of Perth ; and again, ** That he was the man 
said to be in armour, was known to be a falsehood, 
for he was seen that day coming from Scoon to 
Perth, on foot; and having heard that the king was 
in Cowrie^ house, and the gate shut, walksd on the 
bridge till all was oTsr." 

f A thanksgiving for the king's deliverance was 
continued on the 5th of An^t throughout his 
reign. Bishop Andrews is said to have fallen on 
his knees to James, beseeching his majesty to en- 
lighten him as to the reality of the treason, in 
order that he might be released from mocking the 
Almighty, should the stonr be a mere fiction. 
JameP, however, asaured the bishop, on the feith of a 
Christian and the word of a king, that there was no 
deception in the case.— ^f^. Brit, vol. iv. p. 2455. 



Bsh eiDwn $ and^ strange as it may appear, not- 
withstanding the proverinal industry and perseve- 
lance of the genealogists, this important doubt has 
never been cleared up. The supposition of Gow- 
rie's nffinity to the &rone rests as follows : At 
the death of Elizabeth, Ae crown would natu- 
rally revert to the descendants of H^ury the 
Siaventh; Margaret Tudor, eldest daughter of 
that menardi, and grandmother of James the 
First, after the death of lier husband, James the 
Fourth of Scothod, had married Henry Stuart, 
Lord Bnthven ; vrlio again married Lady Janet 
Stewart, dasghter of the Eaii of AthoL Lotd 
Gowrie's mother was certainhr gianddauc^ter of 
Lord Ruihven, but whether <lescended from hie 
first wife^ the queen dowager, or from Lady 
Janet Stewart, remains yet to be pioved: if ficom 
die former, a^ the feilure of issue firom Jmee 
die First, the eari was certainly the natural sno- 
oessor to the throne ; if from the latter, though 
in some degree it allied him to the royal family, 
it placed his hopes of succession at a very cost' 
si<k$rable distance. 

Ingenions as are the attempts to prove this 
relationship on the part of me Gowries, and 
some of thB atguments aie staggering, we must 
ever bear in mmd the important fact, that not a 
anigle oentemporary historian has aBnded to the 
subject; and we can hardly believe that, had 
such claims really existed, we should have been 
left so entirely in the dark. There are innn* 
meratde instances which clearly demonstrate thi^ 
both Elizabeth and James regarded Lady Ara- 
bella Stuart as the stdytet most nearly idlied to 
the throne. ** Quiet as that young croatare 
looks,'* said Queen Elizabeth to the French 
ambassadress, <* she may one day sit on this 
throne I'' Now, if the Earl of Gowrie were 
reidly the grandson of Queen Margaret, the 
claims of Arabdla Stoart as great graiKkiaughter 
are thrown altogether in the background. Sup** 
posing, however, as a matter of argument, tl^t 
Gowrie really stood in the position in which it 
has been attempted to place him, the fact, how- 
ever satisfactorily proved, would throw but little 
additional light on the identity of the guilty 
parte. The same inducement which might have 
led Gowrie to get rid of James, in order to his 
own succession, might have actaated James in 
getting rid of Gowrie ; for James was undoubt- 
edly as jealous of his successor, or of any per- 
son who might interfere with his righte, 'Ss was 
Elizabeth hmdf ; a fact ^uffidently proved by 
his treataent of Arabella Stuart It is impro- 
bable, also, that the proiimity of the Gowries to 
die blood royal should have been an inducement 
with James ; for, after the death of the eari and 
his brother, there remained two younger bro- 
thers, William and Patrick, who natunlly in- 
herited die claims of their elder Inrodier. James, 
whatever was the motive, certainly persecuted 
diat gaUant and unhappy femily to the last: 
William died in exile, and Patrick remained a 
prisoner in the Tower of London till liberated at 
the accession of Charies the First. The boon 
of freedom would have been valueless without 
the means of subsistence, and Charles consider- 
ately settled a small pension on the victim of his 
father's gross injustice. During his incarcera- 
tion, Patrick Ru&ven had occupied his time and 
attention in literary and scientific pnrsuite. When 
the troubles of the revolution deprived him of 
the royal bounty, the last of the Ruthvens ap- 
pears to have wandered an impoverished scholar 
in the streets of London ; if he had not actually 
to struggle with the horrors of starvation. 
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It ifl but finr on the part of James to mcord 
the fottowing anecdc^ :-— Mr. WilUaiQ Oowper, 
^e minister of Perth, infoniMd Archbifdu^ 
SpotBWood, that^ visiting tine £#ail of Gowrto 
some da3r8 previous to the supposed conspiracy, 
he found lum intent on a book entitled, ^' C<m- 
spirades against Princes."* The eaxl remarked 
ihat former plotters had mvariably foiled in their 
obfect through mismana^iement, and liiat entire 
•eoresy was the only basis of success. 

To enable ihc esown to confiscate the estates 
of ^ deceased end, it was noeesaary that there 
shodd be a legal inquiry into ^ proofs of his 
gndt This ceremony may be raither called a 
trial of the dead, for, in accordance with an an* 
otent cust(»D, ^e massacred remains of the brcH 
then were deposite^d in court during iite process 
of investigation. The parliament decreed that 
tiiehr names, dignitiesy and memories should be 
blotted from the hooks of the nobility; that their 
property should be at the disposal of l9ie king; 
tet ^ey should be hung, drawn, and quartered 
at the cross of Edinburgh ; and that (he several 
portions of l^ir bodies should be affixed to the 
most public buildings of the prineipal towns in 
&e kingdom. The sentence was folfiUed alB»)st 
to the letter; their heads were placed on (he 
Tdbooth at Edinburgh, and their legs and arms 
on the gates of Perdi. 

Such are the cireumstences connected with 
the fomous G^owrie conspiracy. It must be ad- 
mitted that the geniality of our historians have 
decided in favour of James; indeed, the curious 
evidence recently brought forward by Pitcaim, 
in the Criminal Trials, n supposed by many to 
have set ike question at rest Whatever, there- 
fore, is now adduced, has been intended rater 
to disj^ay the merits of a perplexing controversy, 
than 418 ^irowing any additional light on a sub* 
jeot which has been so often and so ably dis- 
missed. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The crown of Eng^d, at the death of Eliza- 
beth, was transferred tranquilly and undisputedly 
to the brows of her successor. The deceased 
queen, as is weU known, partiy» perhaps, from 
superstitious, and partly from politk^ motives, 
had ever shrunk from naming the person whom 
she wished to sucoeed her, and had invariably 
met any importunities on the subject with the 
utmost indignation. In the last moments of her 
glorious caseer, whHe in ei^treme sickness of 
mind and body, the lord admiral, the lord 
keeper, and Secretary Cecil, for the last time 
intruded upon her (he hatefol subject. The 
queen, says Camden,! replied faintly, that as 
she hdd a regnl scepire, so she desired no other 
thstn a royal successor. When Cecil requested 
her to explain herself more fully : / wotdd^ she 
added, have a king to succeed me, and who 
should that be but my nearest kinsman the 
King of Scots? Such is Camden's account, 
from which our principal historians appear to 
have borrowed their relation of this important 
passage.^ There is, however, another writer, 

* De Conjurationibas advertos Priaeipes. 

f Camden, History of Queen Eiiiabetb, in Ken- 
nett, vol. IL p. 653. 

X Rapin, vol. ii. p. 155; Echard, vol. i. p. 903; 
Hume, vol. v. p. 385. Sanderson, who may almost 
be considered as a contemporary, gives a similar ac- 
count (p. 261.) This historian, however, notwith- 
standing his c(mstant professions to have been be- 
hind the scenes, is well known to have been a mere 



Robert Caawy, a fter w iwb Evl of Monmoutk, 
who was conatandy in the qmoen^s aide cham* 
ber, who relates the story in a so me what differ- 
ent manner. EHzabeth, he says distin^y, was 
speeckkss sk the time; adding, that, when die> 
name of die King of Bcodend wab^ mentioiied to 
her, she put her hand to iier head, by whick 
«< they sX^ knew thai he was the voxa «he desdxed 
should leign after her."* The council, and 
especially Ceofl, were naturally anxioue, inooder 
to die quiet establislnneat of James, that they 
shodd be enabled to add the angrily of the 
queen's express wishes to the olaiBK of heredir 
tary desoent ; we can therefore leadiiy imagine 
that any eircumataoce, however sh^t, wodd 
have been brought to bear on the occasion. It 
is just as pn^>^l0 that the movement of the 
queen's hand should have been caused by a pain 
in her head, as diat it should have been intended 
to draiote the disposition of a kingdom. 

No soonmr was the breath departed from the 
queen's body, than Sir Robert Carey ,t who had 
been anxiously hovering about the death-bed of 
his kinswoman and bene&ctress, set off, widi the 
lamentations x)f her women still ringing in his 
ears, to announce the imp<xrtant tidings to James: 
an act quite as indelicate as it was unauthorised. 
It appears, by Carey's own statement, that he 
must have ridden the distance between London 
and Edinburgh (about 400 mfles) within the 
space of sixty hours, notwithstanding he received 
ft dongerous fell from his horse, which retarded 
him on die roed.t 

James received the news of his accession with 
proper decency. Rapin states, on the indiiierent 
authority of a French historian,$ that he could 
not forbear lifting up his eyes to heaven, as if to 
thank God for the boon which he had so long 
and anxiously expected. Carey, on his part, 
mentimis nodnng of this discomposure, slight as 
it was, in the manner of James* The king had 
just gone to bed when he arrived, and dteiefore 
received him in his bed-chamber. ^«I kneded 
by him," adds this true courtier, *^ and saluted 
mm by his tide of Engknd, Scodand, Fiance, 
and Ireland. He gave me his hand to kiss, and 
bade me welcome. After he had long discoursed 
of the manner of the queen's sidiness, and of 
her death, he asked me what letters I had from 



borrower from odier writers* See Oldejr's Life of 
Raleight p. 163; and Kenttett's History, vol. i. p. 

* Memoirs of Carey, Earl of Monmouth, p. 140. 

t Fourth son of Henry, first Lord Hunsdon, creat- 
ed by James L feth February, 1625, Baron Carey and 
Earl of Monmouth. Horace Walpole has giren him 
a place among the Noble Authors, observing, that 
** he was a near relation to Queen Elizabeth, but ap- 
pears to faaTS owed his preferment to the despatch 
ne used in informing her successor of her death." He 
was indeed a true courtier. His memoirs were first 
published by John, Elarl of Cork and Orrery, in 
1759. He died at an advanced age in 1699. Wal- 
pole^s Worics; Burke's Exdnct Peerage; Memoirs 
of Himself. 

X Memoirs of Carey, Earl of Monmouth, p. 149. 
More than one instance might be mentioned of our 
ancestors having performed eonsidemble distances 
in an incredibly short space of time. On the 17th 
of July, 1630, one Bernard Calvert, of Andover, rode 
from St. G^eorge's Church, Southwark, to Dover, 
crocssed the channel in an open boat to Calais, and 
from thence relumed to St. George's Church in the 
same day; having performed the whole distance be- 
tween three o'clock in the morning and eight in the 
afternoon. Medulla Hist. Anglicans, p. 185; Stow, 
1033. 

$ VoL iL p. 168; from Du Chesne, Hist. d'Anglet. 



thooDisacilf 1 toU hnn none; aid aequaanied 
him how nanowiy I ese^qped from them. And 
yet I had brought Mm a bhie ring from a isax 
lady, that I hoped woidd give him aBsmrance of 
die trodi diat I had reported. He toA it and 
kwked npon it, and said, « It is enoagh { I knew 
by this yo» are a tnie messenger.' "* 

Birch has thro^vn a partiid li^t over the his- 
tory of the l^ue ving. "^Ledy EUsabedi I^mI- 
man," he says, *' need to rdate, tittt tlie Xjsdy 
Scroope, who waited upon the queen in her last 
moments, as soon as hermajesty expfred^ tliTew 
this ling ont of dM window to herbrother^ wbi^ 
appears to have beea a token agreed npen be- 
tween her and the King of Soots as die netiee of 
die queen's death.*'t A window was reeendy 
pointed out on Rschmond Qfoen, the Aito of the 
old palace^ from which legend reported thnt #ie 
ring had been dimwn. 

Nodiing ooidd exceed the joy of the Sools, 
when the taidy accession of fames to the thione 
of Engknd was at lengdi annomlcod. "Hie pro- 
tracted reign o£ Eliiabedi had been nniveresiay 
regarcfed as a nadonal edamiQr; and we are even 
assured that a belief existed among the lovr^ 
dasses in Seodimd, diat die Qaeen of BngUnd 
had been long siaoe dead, and diat the finj^lirii 
had been in die habit of snbedliiting a series kA 
old women in her TOpnu Weldon says ifeat the 
wisest heads in 8codand eodd sesaroriy be in- 
dnoed to believe, that as lontr as there was an 
"old wife* in England, th€& king would be 
called on to succeed. 

The person sdected by James to comrntnicete 
his intended proceedings to the Ei^isK oouncO 
was Shr Rocer Aston^ who is reported to have 
served the king for many yean as his bari>er, 
though he eventorily rose to be a gentleman ef 
the bed-chamber and maeler of tl^ waidrobe. 
He seems to have been a plain and straighi-fbr- 
ward man, and quite as overjoyed as his maslef 
at enteiing upon the splendours end luxuries Ibr 
which they had so long waited. This rongh 
Scotsman being admitted into the conncil-charo- 
ber, die lords received him with moch courleey, 
and asked him how he did? **Even, my lords,** 
he replied, *< like a poor man wandering nbout 
forty yeaiB in a wilderness and barran soil, and 
now arrived at the land of promise.''^ Such 
was the general feeling of the Scottish nadon. 
Shordy before James's departure from E^n- 
burgh, happening to attend divine worship at St. 
Giles's church, the preacher dionght proper to 
remind him of God's mercies, exhorting him to 
be duly grateful for the favour which had been 
shown him, and not to forget his countrymen! 
The king acUially rose from his seat, and, ** pro- 
mising to have a care of them and their good, 
gave them a most loving and kind fa^well."g 

The progress of James, from his old to his 
new capital, was every where attended with a 
magnificence to which he had scarcely been ac- 
customed in his own impoverished realm.^ The 



* Memoirs of Caney, Rarl of Monmonth, p. l&l. 

f View of the NegodaUohs between England, 
France, and Brussels. 

X He was nataral son of John Aston, second 
son pf Richard Aston, of Aston, in Cheshire; and 
though bom an Englishman, had been brou^t up 
in Scodand. He had oocasionaUv been employed 
to carry letters betwe««n James and EUzabetb. Sir 
Roger died 23d May, 1612, having aeeumalated a 
large fortune at court. Athene Oxon. toI. i. col. 173. 

S Weldon, p. 6.* || Spotswood, p. 476. 

1 See Nichols's Progresses and Processions ol 
King James I., vol. i. p. 53. 
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iMMisev of te iiAlliQr and pnoelp«l geiilrjr were 
pvepwed tor hm reeeptioii on ih» w»y, aMl )m 
was every where entertained with liie meet 
splendid hoepitatity. « These people," siikl a 
bhmt SeotsHMn, «• would apod a good king.*' 
With the e»seption of a fell from hie hone in 
hantung, and a rennrkable circumstance of hia 
haviag himg a footpad without even the form of 
a trial, no event ef any impoitaiioe oecaned in 
)» progreea drouth liis ttew dominioai. 

The grief for a departed racraarch is comnoidy 
ei short dmaftion. The joy of the peof^ wia 
DOt leaa asdent, nor theii* declamatloDs leas loud, 
when they beheld die foreign auoeessor, (of 
whoee character thev knew about as Mtde as 
Ihay did of his folloa,) than when tiiey had 
crowded round the chariot of the great pnoacesa 
ever whoee reoaaina the grave was jest dosing. 
James, however, did \m ntmost to damp tbs 
ankMv of his new aufc^ts. He had always dis- 
liked aerowd, and on the pretence that such a 
eenoenae of admirers worn prodoee a seani^ 
of provisions, he isaned an <Mxler for dwir dis- 
penien. The higher rai^ were net better 
pleased wi^ ^ manner in which he proatiMned 
9A litlCB of honour. Besides his promisceeus 
additloes to the peerage, it is lepotted that with- 
in sac weeks after be teft Scotland, he conferred 
knif hthood en no less tiMa two hundred and 
thim'-seven persons. A pasquinade was affixed 
to St. Paul's, purporting «e be a method to en- 
Me weak memories to retain Ihe names of the 
new nobttity."* 

James V notions of the leyil prorogati ve appear 
to harre mereased widi his addition of territory. 
At Newark, as has been already related, he took 
upon himself to hang a highwayman without ihe 
least pretence of a trial*— a sort ef orientalism 
which was afterwarda canvassed in sneh' a man* 
ner as te prevent the probability of its recnr^ 
rence.t 

In James's pvegress to London cderity seeme 
te have been eoMidered as ef the least import- 
anee. The greater part of the da3rs were passed 
in hunting, and the nights in feasting. He ar- 
rived in Ix>ndon on the 7th of May, 1 603, having 
consumed five weeks in his joumey4 

The tastes and habits which were introduced 
by James into the English court differed widely 
from the stately pastimes and chi?alrous amuse- 
ments of the past reign. There was no want of 
what may perhaps be called maeni&cence ; in- 
deed, the expense of supporting me voyal {Aee* 
sores occasionally amouiMed to extreragance,-^ 
but at tiiis period of his reign Ihere was not only 
Httle elegance, but the taste of the court, and 
especially of the king himself, appears constantly 
tmeturcd with grossness and vulgarity. The 
nice perceptions of Prince Charles and Bucking- 
ham eventually introduced those intellectuai re« 
finements which, in the succeeding reign, distin- 
guished the court of England as the politest in 
Europe. 

♦ Wilson, in Kennett, vol. i. p. 665. 

f James entertained to the last the most dangerous 
notions as to the extent to which the royal prerog^- 
tiTd shonld be carried : this is the more singolar 
since his tutor, the illustrions Buchanan, endeavoured 
by every means in his power to instil very different 
ideas into the mind of his sovereign pnpil, and, in- 
deed, pablished his work. Be Jure Repn apud Sco- 
tot, with this object. 

% The coronation of James took place on the 25th 
of July, 1603; the ceremony, owing to the plagul^ 
which raged f^rfiilly in the metropolis, being per- 
foraied barriedly, and withoat ostentation, by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 



The Soots, who eeoempanied Jaaaes to^ his 
new dominions, are said to have bnwght with 
them their dirt as weU as thdr poverty. The 
Countess ef Dorset informs us, that when she 
paid her visit of congratulation to the royal fa- 
mily at Theobidd's, she was surprised at tti» 
great change whioh had taken place, in regard to 
the want of cleanliness, since the preceding reign. 
Soon after quitting the palace she found herself 
infested with those insects, the name of which it 
is scarcely considered delicate to mention. 

It is to be regretted, that Sully, in his acceui^ 
of his embassy to En^and, enters so ^little mto 
the fashions and manners of the court. He men- 
tions, however, an occasion of his dining with 
James at Greenwich, when he was ** not a Uttle 
surprised to befaoM diat the khig was alWayif 
served on the knee. A surtout,'* he adds, *' in 
the form of a pyramid^ was placed in the niiddle 
of ^ table, which contained most eoetly vessels, 
and was even enridied with diamonds." Let us 
return, however, to the piwate tastes and pur- 
suits of James. 

l^feere were a set ef persons tibout the king, 
who were ever ready to pandet to his gross Ideal 
of anrasem^t Sir Anthony Weldon fives us 
tiie following account of the popular enteitainh^ 
mentB at court, abo^t the period that Buckingham 
first came into fevour. " Then," he says, " 1h© 
king began to eat abroad, who formeity used to 
eat in his bed«chanrber, and after supper would 
come forth to see pastamee and fooleries, in which 
Sir Edward Zouch,* Sir George Gwing,! and 
Sir John Pinett,f were the chief arid master- 
fools : and surely ^s fooling got them more ^an 
any other's wisdom, fat above them in desert. 
Zouch's part was to sing bawdy songs and tell 
bawdy tsies : Finett to compose these songs. 
Then were a set of fid^ers brought up on pur- 
pose for this fooling; and Goring was master of 
the game for fooleries, sometimes presentkig Da- 
vid Droman and Archie Armstrong on the back 
of U*e other fools^ to tilt one at the otfier, till they 
frfl together by the ears ; sometimes the property 
Was presented by diem in antic dartces. But Sir 
Jo, MiUisent, who was never known before, 
was commended for notable footing ; and so was 
indeed the best extemporary fool of them all." 

Sir George Goring, wlw> afterwards rose to 
military celebrity in the civil troubles, appears 
to have wdl merited his title of " Master-fod." 
In a letter to the Earl of Arundel, dated 22d No- 
vember, 1618, another of his follies is described. 
The occasion was a kind of al fresco party, in 
oommemoration of the prince's birth-day, when 
tfie principal courtiers had agreed to meet to- 
gether, each contributing his own share of the 
repast, some striving to be substantial, some 
curious, and some extravagant. Sir George 
Goring's invention bore away the bell ; and that 



• Probably the same Sir Edward Zouch who was 
Knight Marshal of England in the rei^n of James I., 
and consequentlyrelatcd to Edward Lord Zoach of 
Haringworth. The identity, however, is equally 
uncertain and immaterial. 

I Sir G«orge Goring, afterwards so distinguished 
fbr the services which he rendered to his sovereign 
during the civil troubles, was created, 14th April, 1632, 
by Charles 1., Baron Goring of Hurst Pierpont, and 
8tH November, 1644, Earl of Norwich. He married 
Mary, daughter of Edward Lord Bergavenny, and 
died in 1662. 

X Sir John Pinett, master of the ceremonies to 
James I. and Charles I., and author of Finetti Phi- 
loxenis, containing some curious anecdotes and trea- 
tises on points of precedence and court etiquette. It 
was first published in London, 1656. 



wm four biuwny pigs, {n|^ IkH, bitted 
harneesed, with ropes of sausages, sdl tieo 
monstrous pudding.* 

The king's love of bufibonery never deserted 
him, even when age and vexation were pressing 
hard upon him. But what he most delighted in 
was any burlesque, howen^ caricatured, on the 
incidents of real life: the niove ridiculoue they 
were, says Arthur Wilson, the more they pfeased 
hhiBu A utory is tohl by this writer, <rfa pro6ae 
expedient, ad<^ted by mtokjagfaam and Us mo* 
ther, to diviM't ^ royd iMbndM>ly ait the SMMt 
dismal period of hisjreiglb. A young It^ was 
introduoed, cfurrying in h^ aroM a pig, ia the 
dresp of an mfaot, which the ooiukteas prssemed 
to thfl lung iaarich mande :rone Tucfdn, dreiMd 
)sit» ar bishop^ in a satm gown, lawn sleeves, aid 
the usual p<MiAifical ^roamiettts, eoiamenced readt 
ing the ceremony of baptism from the book of 
Common Prayer, while an assistant stood i«ady 
with a silver ewer filled with water. The Jung, 
to whom the joke wa§ inlpuded to convey a 
pleasing surprise, hearing the pig suddenly 
squeak, looked more ck>sely about him, and re-» 
cognised the face of Buckingham, who was in^ 
tended to personify the god-father. ** Away, fbr 
shame," he cried ; ** what blasphemy is this ?''-— 
extremely indignant at the trick wMch had been 
imposed upon him.t 

We must not, however, at^bute his displea- 
sure, on this occasion, to any other cause Uian 
the accidental melancholy which happened to 
have mastered him at the time. It is extremely 
improbable that such artful politicians as Buck- 
ingham and his mother should have ventured on 
such " blasphemies," unless persuaded, by the 
success of former puerilities, that their impious 
budbonery would not be unpleasing to tlie weak*, 
minded monarch* It may be proper, too, to 
mention, that a pi^ was oq animal of which James 
bad a more than Judaical abhorrence ; — he lells 
us, in his " Counferblast to Tobacco," that were 
he to invite the Devil to dinner, he would place 
three dishes before him ; — ^first, a pig; secondly, 
a poll of ling and mustard ; and thirSy, a pipe of 
tobacco to assist digestion.]: His dislike to to- 
bacco was only equaled by his horror of the pig; 
a fact well known by the fame of the celebrated 
tirade above alluded to. There was an order 
issued during his reign, prohibiting the members 
of the University of Cambridge from smoking 
tobacco in St. Mary's church. Considering how 
frequently references are made by contemporary 
writers to the king's dislike to pigs, we are sur- 
prised to find his favourite Buckin^am more than 
once addressing him in his letters, by the familiar 
appellation of** Sow ;" but the following curious 
letter, addressed by the Earl of Pembr^e to Sir 
Edward Zouch, is even more startling. 

** Honest Ned, 
*• I know you love your master dearly, and 
his pleasures, which makes me put you in trust 
with this business, myself not being able to stay 
in the town so late, 

" I pray you, therefore, as soon as it grows 
dark fail not to send tlie close cart to Basingbom 
for the speckled sow ye saw the king take such 
liking unto this day ; and let her be brought pri- 
vately to the man of the wardrobe, by the same 
token, that I chid him for letting the other beasts 
go carelessly into the garden while it was day, 

"^ Lodge's Illustrations of English Hist. vol. iii« 
p. 403. 
t Wilson, in Keonett, vol. ii. p. 764. 
% Witty Apopthegms of James I. 
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and he will preuetitly receive her into hit chaige« 
Some may think thLi a jest, but I aesiire you it 
IB a matter of trust and confidence, and so assuring 
myself of your secret and careful performance of 
it, I rest your affectionate friend, 

** Pemiirokb."* 

On other occasions, we find the king familiarly 
addressed by his minions as ** Your sowship." 

The following lively letter of the period con- 
lainB a more graphic picture, and wiM afibrd a 
more accntate notion of the manners of the court, 
tkaa could be effected by a more elaborate de- 
scription. That the wit is of a lighter kind, and 
the language less p<Hiderous, than is generally 
the case wiA the familiar epistles of tli^ period, 
mnst be taken as an additional reason for its in- 
sertion : it is addressed by Sir John Harringtont 
to Mr. SeCTStary Bariow, and dated London, 
1606: 

" My Good Friend, 
**In compliance with your asking, now 
shall you accept my poor account of rich doings. 
I came here a day or two before the Danish 
kingt came, and from the day he had come to 
tiie Present hour, I have been well niffh over- 
whelmed with carousal and sports of 3l kinds. 
The sports began each day in such manner and 
such sort, as well nigh persuaded me of Maho- 
met's paradise. We had women, and indeed 
wine too, of such plenty, as would have astonish- 
ed each beholder. Our feasts were magnificent, 
and the two royal guests did most lovingly em- 
bmce each other at Ae table. I think the Dane 
hath strangely wrought on our good English 
nobles; for those whom I could never get to 
taste good English liquor, now follow the fashion, 
and wallow in beastly delights. The ladies 
abandon their sobriety, and are seen to roll about 
in intoxication. In good sooth, the parliament 
did kindly to provide his majesty so seasonably 
with money ; for there has been no lack of good 
living, shows, sights, and banqueting from mom 
to eve. 

• •« One day a great feast was held ; and after 
dinner the representation of Solomon's temple 
and the coming of the Queen of Sheba was made, 
or (as I may better say) was meant to have been 
maae, before their majesties, by device of the 
Earl of SalisburyS and others. But, alas ! as all 
earthly things do fail to poor mortals in earthly 
enjoyments, so did prove our presentment there- 
of. The lady who did play the queen's part 
did carry most precious gifts to both their majes- 
ties; but, forgetting the steps arising to the 
canopy, overset her caskets mto his Danish 
majesty's lap, and fell at his feet, though I rather 
think it was in his face. Much was the hurry 
and confusion ; cloths and napkins were at hand, 
to make all clean. His majesty then got up, 
and wpuld dance with the Queen of Sheba ; but 
he fell down and humbled himself before her, 
and was carried to an inner chamber, and laid 

• Dalrymple's Memorials, p. 71. 

j- The Epigrammatist, and translator of the Or- 
lando Furioso. He was made a Knight of the Bath 
bj King James, and died in 1613, aged 51. 

X Christian, King of Denmark, brother to the 
queen, arrived in England, 17th July, 1606, and de- 
parted on the Uth of August following. — Camden. 
His curiosity led him occasionally to wander about 
the streets of London in disguise, but it did not pre- 
Tent him from showing a rejiugnance to visit the 
Tower of London, when he happened to be informed 
that it was a prison.— ^Rmdifrtm. 

$ Robert Cecil, Bari of Salisbury, the celebrated 
secretary. 



on a bed of state, which waa not a littb defiled 
with the presents of the queen which had been 
bestowed on his garments ; such as wine, cream, 
jelly, beverage, cakes, spices, and other good 
matters. The entertainment and show went 
forward, and most of the presenters went back- 
ward or fell down; wine did so occupy their 
upper chambers. 

** Now did appear in rich dress, Hope, Faith, 
and Charity ; Hope did assay to speak, but wine 
rendered her endeavouns so feeble that she with- 
drew, and hoped the king would excuse her 
levity. Faith was then all alone ; for I am cer- 
tain she was not joined to £ood workj, and left 
the court in a staggering : Charity came to the 
king's feet, and seemed te cover the multitude of 
sins her sisters had committed ; in some sort she 
made obeisance, and brought gifts, but said she 
would return home again, as Siere was no gift 
which heaven had not already given his ma|e6ty. 
She then returned to Faith and Hope, who w^re 
both sick in the lower hall.* 

*' Next came Victory, in bright armour, and 
presented a rich sword to the king, who did not 
accept it, but put it by with his iMud ; and by a 
strange medley of versification did endeavour to 
make suit to the king. But Victory did not 
trium[^ long ; for afler much lamentable uttei^ 
anioe, she was led away by a silly captive, and laid 
to sleep in the outer steps of the antechamber. 

<* Now did Peace make entry, and strive to 
get foremost to the king ; but I grieve to tell how 
great wrath she did msoover unto those of her 
attendants; and much contrary to her semblance, 
made rudely war with her olive-branch, and laid 
on the pates of those who did oppose her com- 
ing. 

** I have much marveled at those strange par 
geantries ; and they do bring to my remembrance 
what passed of this sort in our queen's days, of 
which I was sometimes an humble spectator and 
assistant; but I never did see such lack of good 
order, discretion, and sobriety, as I now have 
done. I have passed much time in seeing the 
royal sports of hunting and hawking, where the 
manners were such as made me devise the beasts 
were pursuing the sober creation, and not man 
in quest of exercise and food. I will now, in 
good sooth, declare unto you, who will not blab, 
that the gunpowder fright is got out of all our 
heads, and we are going on hereabouts as if die 
devil was contriving every man to blow up him- 
self, by wild riot, excess, and devastation of time 
and temperance. The great ladies do go well 
masked, and indeed it be the only show of their 
modesty to conceal their countenances : but alack ! 
they meet with such countenance to uphold their 
strange doings, that I marvel not at aught that 
happens. The lord of the mansiont is over- 
whelmed in preparations at Theobalds, and doth 
marvellously please both kings with good meat, 
good drink, and good speeches. I do often say 
(but not aloud) 3iat the Danes have again con- 
quered the Britons, for I see no man, or woman 
either, that can command herself. I wish I was 
at home: — O rus, quando it aspiciami and I 
win before the Prince Vaudemont| cometh.*'§ 

*' The whole, account, and especially the disgrace- 
ful state of the Cardinal Virtues, is no doubt some- 
what overcharged. 

f The Earl of Salisbury. 

4: Francis Prince Vaudemont, son of the Duke of 
Lorrain. He arrived in England, 33d September, 
1606, about six weeks after the departure of the King 
of Denmark. — Camden' t AnmiU, 

§ Nug9 Antiquas, vol. i. p. 348. 



Wine was •brays palatable tt^ Jawes. It ^ 
thesefi»e,iiot unnatural that the visit of hi0 jovial 
lnK>thei^-4aw should have led to more than 000 
scene of inebriety.* The Danish menareh, in- 
deed, seems to have been somewhat famous for 
disiMderii^ his faculties with the juice of tiie 
grape. Howel teUs us of an instance of his etx« 
cess, whish occurred when, some yetfs afkr* 
Waffds, ^is author acoompanied the Earl of Lei- 
cester on his embassy to Denmark. The etti 
was invited to dinn^ by the Dane, who did the 
best in hi* power to make the ambassador drank. 
They sat down to their meal at eleven o'dodi, sad 
oontinned drinking till the evening, during whidi 
period the king proposed thirty^ve healths^— 
first the emperor, then the King of Eiofflaiid, aad 
so on, tin he had exhausted zH the kiii|p aad 
queens in Christendom. The eonsequenoe was 
that his majesty waa eventually cairied off in his 
chair. The same considerate attention wae of- 
fered by two of the guards to the ambassador, 
wheo, howevtf ,' was fortunately able to reach his 
hamber without their assistancet. 

Peyton mentions a remarkable debauch, which 
occurred during the visit of the King of Demnaifc 
at the English court, on which occasion the two 
kings got intoxicated* James was in aueh a dis- 
gracefd state, that he was obliged to be canned 
to bed by his courtiers, a task which was per- 
formed with coBsiderable difficulty. 

Even in his taste for wine, as in most of his 
other habits, we may trace the effemisacy of his 
nature. His partiality was for ^< sweet rich 
wines," sUch as ate eonunonly suppoeed to be 
preferred by the fairer sex. Coke istfonns as 
that he in^udged *^ not in ordinary Freoeh and 
Spanish wines, but in strong Greek wines." 
Even when engaged in hunting, a sport whieh 
seldom requires amrentitious excitemenS he was 
attended as ^ooely as possiUe by a spectai 
officer, who constandy supplied him whh his 
fovourite beverages. Coke's •fother, on one of 
these occasions, masaged to obtain a draught of 
the royal wine, whidi his son tells us, not only 



* The arrival of the boi^teroas Dane in Ei^§^aBd« 
and the manner in which, with homely joculadty, he 
surprised hit sister the Queen of England, are 
amusingly described in a letter of the period. ** Ho 
landed here at Yarmouth, and then took oost-horses 
here to London, where dinin? at an orainary inn, 
near Aldsate, he hired a haokney-coach, and pre* 
sently addressed his coarse to the queen's court, and 
enterod the presence before any person had the least 
thought of him. I bear Cardel, the dancer, ^ve the 
first occasion of his discovering him, by saying that 
that gentleman was the likest the King of Denmark 
that ever he saw any in his life, which a Frenchman, 
one of his majesty's servants, hearinff, and ▼iewing 
his countenance well, whom be had seen the last 
tine of his being here, grew confident that it was he; 
and presently ran to carry the news thereof to the 
queen, who sat then at dinner, privately, in her gal- 
lery at Somerset House. The queen at first scoroed 
him for his labour, so vain it appeared, and thought 
it some fantastic caprici^ of a French brain. But the 
kinsr, following close adcr, and begging silence with 
the beckoning of his hands as he entered, came be- 
hbd her and embraced her, ere she was aware, and 
saluting her with a kiss, taught her the verity of that 
which before she believed to be a falsehood. Pre- 
sently she took ofi* the best jewel she wore aboat her, 
and gave it to the Frenchman for bis tidings, de- 
spatched a post to his majesty, who was then well 
onward on his progress, and then intended the care 
of his entertainment." — Letter from Mr, iMrkm !• 
2Sir T. Puckering^ BaH, MUkop G^dman'9 Mt- 
m«i>t, vol. ii. p. 371. 

f Howel's letters, p. 249. 
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produced mtozicatioii and spoiled his day's sport, 
but disordered him for three days afterwards. 

Weldon gives his opinion that James was not 
habitually intemperate, but that as old age crept 
on, and Buckingham's jovial suppers became 
more alluring, he occasionally exceeded, and was 
sometimes overtaken; a transgression which he 
would next day remember and repent with tears, 
AXter such indulgences there is generally an- 
oiher matutinal memento besides conscience. 
The maudlin monarch weeping over the recol- 
lections of the last night's debauch must have 
been aR edifying sight to his courtiers. ** His 
drinksy" adds the same writer, ** were of that 
kind for strength, as Frontisnac, Canary, hiffh- 
couniiy wine, tent wine, and Scottish sde, that 
had he not had a very strong brain, he might 
have daily been overtaken, almough he seldom 
drank at any one time above four spoonfuls, 
many times not above one or two/' James, 
says SuUy in his memoirs, was in the habit of 
quitting the company after dinner and goinff to 
bed, where he usually spent part of the after- 
noon, and sometimes the whble. 

Another of James's vices was the constant 
practice of having an oath in his mouth. Sir 
John Peyton assures us, that from the example 
set by the king, the fashion of swearing grew 
into great esteem; and even the king's apol^i^t. 
Bishop Goodman, admits that he was *' woi^er- 
fally passionate and much given to swearing/' 
And yet the same man, who was daily offending 
against morality, and undermining it by his in- 
floeoce, in his Basilicon Doron, has the con- 
science tlms to apostrophise his own son, who is 
well known to have r^^ded an oath with the 
utmost abhorrence: — '^Beware," sars James, 
'*to oflfeBd your conscience with the use of 
swearing or lyinff, suppose but in jest; for oaths 
are but a use, and a sin clothed with no delight 
nor gai&, and therefore the more inexcusable, 
erea in Uie si^ of men." Weldon says, that 
in his cooler moaientB, the king was in the habit 
of expressing his abhorrence ai his own bad ha- 
bit, trusting, he said, that as the oaths which he 
made use of were uttered in moments of passion, 
they would not be imputed to him as sins. 

That his reputation for profane swearing was 
not confined to his own subjects, may be disco- 
vered by the following anecdote: — When the 
famous Loid Herbert of Cherbury was ambassa* 
dor at Paris, the Piince de Cond^ paid him a 
visit. The conversation ohanoed to turn upon 
the character of James, who was Uien King of 
E^knd. The learning, clemency, and other 
good qmdities of the king were politely admitted 
by the prince; who, however, mentioned the 
reports which he had heard of his majesty's ha- 
bit of swearing. Lord Herbert answered para- 
doxically, that it was a weakness which arose 
eoiirdy (com the natural gentleness of die king's 
disposition ; an assertion which brought forth a 
remark frooi the prince that curses and gende- 
ness wei« incompatible. ^* On the contrary,'* 
replied Lord Herbert, " the king, my master, is 
too kind to punish men himself, and therefore 
leaves their ehastisement in the hands of Ood." 
Lord Herbert, who had more to be proud of than 
^ credit of a smarl saying, i4>pears to have van 
hied himself highly on this ingenious apobgy for 
hb sovereign. He informs us that it was afte)> 
wards much celebrated at the French court. 



CHAPTER V. 

James kept faithfully the promise which he 
had made to his Scottish subjects in his farewell 
attendance at St Giles's Church. A temperate 
prejudice in favour of former friends would have 
been laudable ; but the unqualified distinction 
which, in the eaily part of his leign, he made in 
favour of Scottish interests and Scottish connec- 
tions, was naturally productive of much comment 
and envious feeling among his English subjects. 
We may trace an evidence of the English anti- 
pathy towards the northern and penniless favour- 
ites of James in the answer of Guy Fawkes to a 
Scottish nobleman who assisted in interrogating 
him before the council. When asked by the 
latter for what purpose he had collected so large 
a quantity of gunpowder, " To blow," he said, 
** the Scottish beggars back to their native moun- 
tains." It may be observed that James happdy 
denominated Guy Fawkes the English Scaevo- 
la.* The following pasquinade, which was 
every where posted at the time, has reference to 
the king's national prejudices : — 

Scots from the northern frozen banks of Tay, 
With packs and plods came whigging all away ; 
Thick as the locusts which in Egypt swarmed, 
With pride and hun^ hopes completely armed ; 
With native truth, diseases, and no money. 
Plundered onr Canaan of the milk and honey; 
Here they grew quickly lords and gentlemen. 
And all their race are true4>om Englishmen* 

So great was the disgust which thb principle 
of favouritism had produced, that James thought 
it necessary to make the following characteristic 
apology to the English paiiiament. " Had I," 
he proceeds, ** been oversparing to them, they 
mignt have thoudit Joseph had forgotten his 
brethren, or that me king had been drunk witii 
his new kingdom. If I did respect die English 
when I came first, what might the Scottish have 
justly said if I had not in some measure dealt 
bountifully with them that had so long served 
me, so far adventured themselves with me, and 
been so fiadthful to me ! Such particular persons 
of the Scottish nation as might claim any extra- 
ordinary merit at my hands, 1 have already rea- 
sonably rewarded; and I can assure you that 
there is none left for whom I mean extraordinaiy 
to strain myself further."t James's assurance was 
worth littie. As Harris jusdy observes, it was 
but a short time afterwards that he took Robert 
Carr into favour, and heaped on him such im- 
mense treasures. 

The credit, indeed, which Jan^s has gene- 
rally acquired for profuse liberality, taking the 
word m its more generous sense, appears, on a 
very superficial investigation, to be totally unde- 
served. There certainly are numerous instances 
of his having squandered large sums on unde- 
serving favourites,! but there is perhaps not a 



* Lingrard, vol. ix. p. 56. 

+ King Jameses Works, p. 615. 

^ Osborne says, *« the setting up of these golden 
calves cost Engtand . more than Queen Elizabeth 
spent in all her wars ;'* and Dr. Lingsyrd^ in aUtiding 
to the profuse generosity of James, has the following 
note: — "At the marriage of Sir Philip Herbert with 
Lady Susan Vere, he made the briaegroom a pre- 
sent of lands to the yearly value, as some say, of 
500/., as others, 1200/. At the marriage of Ramsey, 
Viscount Haddington, with Lady Elizabeth Ratcllff, 
he paid Ramsey^s debls^ amounting to 10,000^ 
though he had already given him 1000/. per annum 
in land (^fVinwotl^ ii« p« 317), and sent to the bride a 
gold cap, in which was a patent containing a grant 
of lands of 60CZ. a year. {Lod^e^ iiL pp. 354, 336 ; 



single instance on record of his having condes- 
cended to relieve misei y or reward merit. The 
following anecdote, as it is commonly (related, 
would at first sight place his cburacter for gene- 
rosity in an advantageous Ught; but we iiave 
only to call to mind his weU-known partiality 
for masculine beauty,— the fact that kich, the 
present object of his munificence, was eminendy 
handsome, and indeed that it was only the cold* 
ness with which he met the king's advances to 
familiarity that prevented him fiom becoming the 
diief favourite, — and James's merit for liberality 
falls to the ground. The story purports, thai 
James, on a certain day being in the gallery at 
Whitehall attended only by Henry Riclu after- 
wards Earl of Holland, and Maxwell, a gentle- 
man of the bedchamber, some servants happened 
to pass through, bearing a large sum of money 
(3000/.), which they were conveying to the 
privy purse. James, observing die two genUe* 
men whispering with one another, and ascer* 
taining from Maxwell that the subject of their 
conversation was an incidental wish which had 
been expressed by Rich, that he could appropri- 
ate the gold to his own use, he inraiediately or- 
dered it to be conveyed to the latter's lodgings ; 
remarking, that it afforded him more pleasure^n 
bestowing the money than Rich could receive in 
accepting it. 

James's want of knowledge of the actual value 
of money may, however, be taken as some apo- 
logy for the sums which he so unworthily la- 
vished. There is an instance of his presenting 
the Earl of S<Hnerset at one time with an order 
for twenty thousand pounds, an immense sum at 
that period. The lord treasurer, desirous of 
making the king aware of the enormous amount 
which he was squandering on his favourite, in- 
vited James to an entertamment, at which four 
sums, of five thousand pounds each, were pur- 
posely placed on as many tables, in an apartment 
through which James was to pass. The king, 
who had never before seen so much money at 
one time, inquired the reason of the display. 
Being informed that these heaps were the 
amount of the sum which he had ordered to be 
paid to Somerset; — "Zounds, man," he cried, 
'•five thousand is enough to serve his turn," 
which was all that the favourite at that time re- 
ceived.* 

These munificent, though ill-bestowed, dona- 
tions, added to the vast sums which were la- 
vished on the entertainments of the court, had at 
one time drained the royal treasury to its lowest 
ebb. Bv a letter among the Talbot Papers, it is 
proved that one masque alone cost the exchequer 
three thousand pounds.t This taste for lavish- 
ing immense sums on magnificent spectacles and 
social diversions was not merely confined to the 
court. To provide for a masque at Lord Had- 
dington's marriage, twelve of the principal cour- 
tiers subscribed three hundred pounds apiece. 
The king, however, was the principal suflferer; 
and so reduced were hia finances about the fourth 



Boderie, iii, p. 129.) Prom the abstract of his reve- 
nue I find that his presents at different times in mo* 
ney to Lord Dunbar amounted to 15^62/.; to the 
Earl of Mar, to 16,500/. ; to Viscount Haddington, to 
31,000/."— iin^arc/, vol. ix. p. 91. 

* Coke's Detection, vol. i. p. ^5. Lloyd says 
that the king only awarded five hundred pounds to 
Somerset ; but tills, as *he sum is given numerically, 
appears to be an error of the press. — State W^rifde*^ 
vol. ii. p. 19. 

t Lodge's lUustrations of English History, vol. 
iii. p. 250. 
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year of hiB reign, and so clamorous were the 
officers of his household for Ae payment of their 
salaries, that they actually stopped the coach of 
the lord treasurer, and prevented his proceeding 
further, till he had given a solemn promise that 
their demands should he satisfied.* At Brus- 
sels James was caricatured in a hose doublet, 
with empty pockets hanging out, and an empty 
purse in his nand. 

The king's personal expenses and individual 
pleasures were but, in a small degree, the cause 
of his pecuniary embarrassments. His pilncipal 
source of enjoyment was in the chase, from which 
he ever derived the keenest gratification. It was 
a common expression of our ancestors, when they 
took leave of their ^ends, " God's peace be with 
you, as King James said to his hounds." Sca- 
liger observed of him, ** The king of England is 
merciM except in hunting, where he appears 
cruel. When he finds himself unable to take 
ihe beast, he frets, and storms, and cries, (rod U 
mgry with me^ but I wiU hate him for all that i 
When he catches him, he dirusts his whole arm 
into the beQy and entrails of the creature up to 
the shoulder.** His favourite pastime, on one 
occasion, very nearly cost him his life: Sir Sy- 
monds D'Ewes tells us, that he was thrown 
headlong into a pond, and very narrowly escaped 
drowning. Nor is this the only instance of his 
indifferent horsemanship nearly proving fatal to 
him. Mr. Joseph Meade writes to Sir Martin 
StuteviUe, 11th January, 1622: "The same 
day his'majesty rode by coach to Theobald's to 
dinner, not intending, as the speech is, to return 
till towards Easter. After dinner, riding on 
horseback abroad, his horse stumbled and cast 
his majesty into tfie New River, where the ice 
brake ; he fell in so that nothing but his boots 
were seen. Sir Richard Young was next, who 
alighted, went into the wafier, and lifted him out. 
There came much water out of his mouth and 
body. His majesty rid back to Theobald's, went 
into a warm bed, and, as we hear, is well, which 
Grod continue."t 

In addition to his ruling taste for hunting, and 
his addiction to the pleasures of the table, the 
cockpit, at least twice a week, was frequented by 
the frivolous monarch, and indeed constituted 
one of his principal sources of amusement. It is 
even affirmed that the salary of the master of the 
cocks, amounting to two hundred pounds per 
annum, exceeded the united allowances of two 
secretaries of state. 

His personal vices, his excessive indolence, 
and love of pleasure, interfering, as they were 
avowed to do on aD occasions, with the calls of 
business and the most important necessities of 
state, excited equally the indignation of his mi- 
nisters and the ofiTensive strictures of his people. 
It was in vain that the former even fell on their 
knees to him, and implored him to show more 
care for his subjects' interests and his own. He 
replied coldly, that the state of his health re- 
quired frequent relaxations; adding, that he 
would far sooner return to Scodand, than consent 
to be immured in his closet or chained to tiie 
council-table.} 

Neither did the stage overlook his notorious 
vices and foibles, where they were introduced 
with unbecoming familiarity. Sometimes he was 
represented as Shdecently intoxicated ; at others 
as cursing and swearing at his hawks and hounds. 



• Birch's Life of Prince Henry. 
t Ellis, Orig. Letters, vol. ili. p. 
^ Lingard, toI. ix. p. 82. 
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and striking his servants in his intemperate 
wrath. 

James sufficiently admired those personal 
graces in others, in which he was himself so 
eminentiy deficient His friendships were gene- 
rally cultivated among the young and handsome ; 
and so well were his failings understood by the 
courtiers, that perpetual intrigues and specula- 
tions appear to have been carried on, by opposing 
interests, for the purpose of undermimn|r &e ex- 
isting favourite, by the introduction of a more 
engaging rival. Weldon asserts, that Lady Suf- 
folk, a notorious intriguer of the period, carried 
this extraordinary traffic to such an extreme, that 
she was constantly on the lookout for handsome 
young men, whose hair she daily curled, and 
whose breath she perfumed, in hopes that they 
would attract the royal attention. Heuj^ Rich, 
afterwards Eari of Holland, is said by 0^>ome 
to have lost the opportunity, which his handsome 
face afibrded him, of being prime iiavourite, by 
turning aside and spitting ^r the king had sa- 
luted him. 

Many of the original letters, which passed be- 
tween James and tiie Duke of Buckingham, are 
preserved among the Harleian MSS. and else- 
where, and abound with evidences of disagreeable 
familiarity, and sometimes witii the grossest in- 
decency. The equality on which fiieyeorree- 
ponded is well known. The king generdly 
addressed Buckingham as <'his dear child and 
gossip," and frequentiy siA»scribes himself as 
** your dear dad and gossip :" on one occasion, 
when he sends his favourite some partridges, he 
concludes, •* your dear dad and purveyor,' while 
Buckingham, on his part, generally addresses the 
kin^ as '* dear dad and gossip," and terminates 
with **your m^'esty's most humble slave and 
dog, Steny." In one of his letters^ the king 
telb Buckingham that he *< wears his picture in 
a blue riband^ under his waistcoat, next his 
heart," and in another, he assures his "only 
dear and sweet child" how anxious he is that he 
should *< hasten to him at Birely that niffht, that 
his white teeth may shine upon him." In a let- 
ter, published by Dalrymple, in his Memorials 
of the Reign of James I., Buckingham addresses 
the king witii the following strange parade of 
familiar titles : " My purveyor, my good fellow, 
my physician, my maker, my friend, my father, 
my all ; I heartily and humbly thank you for all 
you do and all I have." 

At other times we find the king assisting Buck- 
ingham in his profligate amours : <* To please this 
favourite," says Sir John Peyton, ** Kmg James 
gave way for the diike to entice others to his 
will. Two examples I will recite. First, the 
king entertained Sir John Crofts and his d^igh- 
ter, a beautiful lass, at Newmarket, to sit at the 
table with the king. This he did then to procure 
Buckingham the easier to vitiate her. Secondly, 
Mrs. Dorothy Gawdy, being a rare creature, king 
James carried Buckingham to Culford to have 
his will on that beauty : but Sir Nicholas Bacon's 
sons conveyed her out of a window into a private 
chamber, over the leads, and so disappointed the 
duke of his wicked purpose. In which cleanly 
conveyance the author had a hand with the knight's 
sons." 

After the relation of such scenes of profligacy, 
it is somewhat startling to find the king address- 
ing to Buckingham a meditation on the Lord's 
Prayer. " For divers times," says James in his 
preface, «« before I meddled with it, I told you, and 
only you of some of my conceptions on the Lord's 
Prayer, and you often soUcited me to put pen to pa- 



per : next, as the person to whom we pray it, is our 
heavenly Father, so am I that offer it unto you, 
not only your politic, but also your oeconomickc 
father, and that in a nearer degree than unto 
others. Thirdly, that you make good use of it ; 
for since I daily take care to better your under- 
standing, to enable you the more for my service 
in worcQy afiTairs, reason would that God's part 
should not be left out, for timor Domini e9t 
initium 8cq)ientiss. And lastly, I must with joy 
acknowledge, that you deserve this gift of me, in 
not only ghring so good example to the rest of 
the court, in frequent hearing of the word of GKkI, 
but in special, in so often receiving the sacrament, 
which is a notable demonstration of your dmrity 
in pardoning them that offend you, that being the 
thing I most labour to recommend to thewoiid in 
this meditation of mine: and how godly and vir- 
tuous all my advices have ever been unto ytm, 
I hope you will faithfully witness tmto the 
worid."» 

More hypocritical trash than tfiis, or at any 
rate, a more conftictmg line of conduct, it would 
be difficult to imagine. Even if James were him- 
self sincere in his professed reverence for religious 
duties, (and there is reason to believe, notwith- 
standing his evident inconsistencies, that snch 
was the case,) what can be more incongruous than 
his introducing so sacred a subject to a gay and 
thoughtiess courtier, whose complaisance, and 
pretended interest in his matesty*s pursuits, could 
surely only have originated in a desire to gratify 
the weak monsurch, by the usual arts of adulation ! 
There is one part of the king's preface which 
reminds us of the last days of Louis Ae Four- 
teenth, whose courtiers, when religion became a 
fashion at Versailles, were accustomed to take the 
sacrament two or three times in one day. It is 
possible that Buckmgham'e motive was not very 
(fissimilar. 

That James's friendships, which had Iheir 
birth in mere outward accomplishments, should 
have been extremely brief in their existence, is 
scarcely to be wondered at; but to tiekleness he 
added insincerity— an impwrtant ingredient in 
what he termed his kingcraft. It was in his na- 
ture to hug a favourite at one moment and to ruin 
him at the next. At (he time when he was ap- 
parendy taking the most affectionate interest in 
Buckingham's wel&jne, there is reason to believe 
that, in his heart, he was projectii^ his destmc- 
tion. Had James hved, the fall ofthat magnifi- 
cent favourite would, in iti probability, have been 
as rapid as his rise. His behaviour to Robert 
Carr was even more iniquitous. When that un- 
fortunate and once splendid criminal was proceed- 
ing to his trial, and, for aught that was known to 
the contrary, to his death, the king expressed the 
most poignant grief at their parting. And yet he 
was not only secredy overjoyed at bisfavourite^'s 
disgrace, but had been maldng use of every means 
to procure his utier and irremediable ruin. Of 
the farewell parting between James, and the oom- 
paoiion who had once been »o dear tp him, Wel- 
don has given the following curious account:-— 
<< When the earl kissed his hand, ^e king hung 
about his neck, slabbering his cheek8-^«a3ring, 
« for €k>d's sake, whea shall I see tiiee again? Chi 
my soul I shall neither eat nor sleep until you 
come again.' The eari told him on the Mcmday 
(this being on the Friday.) •For €^od'8 sake 
let me,' said the king:— -* shall I, shall I?'~ then 
lolled about his neck. * Then for God's sake 
give thy lady this kiss forme :' in the same man- 



King Jameses Works, p. 573. 
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ner at the stair^s hoad, at ihe middle of the stairs, 
and the stair's foot* The earl was not in his 
coach when the king used these very words (in 
the heating of four servants, one of whom report- 
ed the story instantly to the author of this history) 
*' I shall never see his face more/ '* 



CHAPTER VL 

It has long heen the fiashion to decry James as 
a mere pretender to learning. ** His pedantry," 
says Lord Bolingfyroke, ** was too much even for 
&e age in which he lived;'* and again he adds: — 
** He affected more learning than became a king, 
which he broached on every occasion in such a 
manner as would have misbecome a schoohnas- 
ter/- Pope and Horace Walpole have joined in 
&e outcry. ** Quotations,*' says tfie latter writer, 
^puns, scripture, witticisms, superstition, oaths, 
vani^p', pren>gative, and pedantry, the ingredients 
of all his sacred majestjr's peifonnances, were 
the pure produce of his own capacity, and de- 
serving all die incense offered to such immense 
erudition by Ae divines of his age, and the flat- 
terers of his court*' His majesty's writings, 
however, though cramped and obscured by pe- 
dantry and falae taste, are not altogether without 
their merit He was certainly possessed of con- 
tideraUe learning, if wemay notadd genius; and 
though not an degant scholar, was at least an in- 
dustrious one. His love of literatuievras sincere, 
and his efibrte in its cause unwearying. ** Were 
I not & king/* he said, on visiting the Bodleian 
library, ** I would wish to be an university man»'* 
To liiB University of Oaoibridgo he was con- 
stantly sending for books of reference ; and many 
of those days, whidi he professedly borrowed 
firom the eonrt, widi the object of indulging in the 
sports of the fidd, were terminated in long hours 
of stady or Uttrary relaxation. If his assumptions 
of superiority in the field of letters were arrogant 
and ostentatious, we dtoold remember that when 
die sovereign turns author, he has few critics and 
nnmberiess admirere. A bishop flattered him by 
trandating his works into Latm, and the court 
endeavoured to persuade him that he was a 
SolemoB. James^ however, had certainly no 
mean opinkm of his own capacity. He told Sully, 
(perhaps the best judg^ in Europe of the merits 
of such an assertion,) that, for a long time pre- 
vkms to his accession to the throne <^ England, 
he had mcredy governed ike whole of Queen 
EHzabeih'i cottneiUf and that her ministers were 
merely to<^ in his hands. No wonder Sully has 
thought such a piece of vanity worth recording. 
In aSd first folio edition of his works,* which no 
doubt underwttit his ov^n supervision, and indeed 
issued firom the press of the royal printer, we find 
the following modest lines inserted beneath his 
portrait: * 

Crowns have their compass, length of days thehdate, 
Triamphs their tondis, fsiicities thdr fate ; 
Of noia than earth, can earth make none partaker. 
But knowledge makes the king most like his Maker. 

James was in all probability the author of his 
own encomium. 'Fhe work before us must have 
been revised with great care and attention, and it 
IB not unamusing, m comparing it with one of his 
own Edinburgh treatises or piroelamations, to ob- 
serve what pans most have been taken to render 
it palatable to the English reader. 

The Doron Basilieon, eontaining advice to his 
son respecting his moral and political conduct, is 

* King Jamts*9 woiks, Lond. 1616, 



undoubtedly the best of King James's produotiow. 
It was first published in 1603» and went thiough 
three editions in that year* It has less of pediui^ 
try, and more of ffood sense, than are to be found 
in the writings of his contemporaries: moreover, 
it exhibits no slight knowledge of human nature, 
and no common capacity. We ra|pretybo¥Wver, 
that he did not himself act up to the principles 
which he endeavoured to incndcate. Had this 
work proceeded from the heart, — had it been 
softened by any pleasinf traits of real afliection for 
his son» it would probably have continued popular 
to the present day# Unfortunately, it was writr 
ten to attract admiration, and not to benefit a 
child whom he is known to have disliked. 

His work on Demonology is less meritorious 
but more rcanarkable. James had at one time 
doubted the existence of those '* detestable slaves 
of the devil, the witches," as he himself styles 
theni, though he afterwards adopted a diflerent 
opinion, and dignified the subject with his pen. 

The following extract will exhibit how little 
superior he was, to the idle superstitions of the 
day. Discussing the probability of innocent per- 
sons being accused and unjustly . punished :-— 
"There are two good helps," he writes, "that 
may be used for Aeir trial ; the one is the finding 
of their mark, and trying the insensibleness there- 
of; the other is their fleeting on the water: ibr, 
as in a secret murder, if the dead carcass be at 
any time thereafter handled by the numlerer, it 
will gush out blood, as if the blood were crying 
to heaven for the revenge of the murderer : so it 
appears that God hath ^pointed (for a superna- 
tural sign of the monstrous impiety of witches) 
that the water shall refuse to receive them in her 
bosom, that have shaken ofl* them the sacred 
water of baptism, and wilfully refused the benefit 
thereof." 

It is amusing, in these enlightened times, to 
find his majesty inveighing against the " damnable 
opinions of one Scot» an Engllahman, who,** he 
informs us, ** is not ashamed to deny in public 
print, that there be such a thing as witchcraft, 
and so nuuntains the old error ^ the Sadducees 
in denying of i^m7«.*' Such were the argu- 
ments of our forefathers. Because a sensible in- 
dividual disbelieved that an old woman had the 
power of diseasing a pig, or bUghting an apple 
tree, the evidence that he was a materialist was 
considered as damning and conclusive.* 

The king*s translation of the Psalms, in which 
he endeavoured to rival the fEU>famed Stemhold 
and Hopkins, was never finished, and is the least 
known of any of his compositions. The eleventh 
verse of the seventv-fourth Psahn,— " Why with- 
drawest thou thy hand?~why pluckestthou not 
thy right hand out of thy bosom, to consume the 
enemy?** is thus paraphrased by James, and may 
be^ taken as a specimen of the whole. 

Why dost thou thut whhdraw thy hand, 

liven thy right hand restrain t 
Oat of thy bosom fbr our good. 

Draw bask the same a|^in. 

The translation of the same verse by Hopkins, is 
stil more solemnly ludicrous :«— * 

Why dost thou draw thy hand aback, 

And hide it in thy lapl 
O plvek it out, and be not slack 

To give thy foes a rap. 

James again paraphrased the first verse of the 
same Psalm as ibUows :-^ 



* King James's Works, p. 91, 



Ohiriiy, ourQod,;i0revennQie . 

Hast thou neglected us 1 
Why sraokes thy wrath against the sheep 

Oi thine own pasture thut T 

' 'Ahogeflier, firom the speeiaeBS of tiie kittg^s 
mtise, which have been iwMlBd down to us, it is 
very dear dnt, as a poet, he has not the slightes t 
claim even to the doubtful credit of med<M»ity. 
Of taste James was almost equally devoid. Wal- 
pole says, " it is well for the arts that King James 
had no disposition (br them : he let them t^^e 
their own course. Had he felt any inclination 
fi)r them, he would probably have introduced as 
bad taste as he did into literature. A prince, who 
thought puns and quibbles the perfection of elo- 
quence, would have been charmed with the mon- 
keys of Hemskirk, and the drunken boors of 
Ostade." Probably Sully was not far wron^, 
when he spoke of James as the tviaest fool in 
Christendom. 

The charge, which has been so frequently 
brought against James, of egregious pedantry, is 
undoubteray well deserved. Henry the Fourth 
of France, amused himself, in more than one in- 
stance, with this weakness of his brother monarch. 
When it was told him that James had succeeded 
to the throne of England, he observed, "Z^n 
verite, c*esf tn trop beau morccau povr un 
pedant,*^ On another occasion, when James hap- 
pened to be styled the English Solomon, in Henry^s 
presence — "I hope," he observed, alluding to 
the supposed attachment of James*s mother to 
David Rizzio, " I hope the name is not given to 
himl)ecau8e he is David the fiddler's son.** Lord 
Sanquhar was present at the utterance of this 
biting sarcasm, and when that nobleman was 
afterwards sentenced to be hanged, for having as- 
sassinated Turner the fencing-master, James re- 
fiised him his pardon on the ground that he had 
neglected to resent the insult.* In allusion to 
James's character for pedantry. Pope introduces 
the following lines into the Dunciad : — 

Oh, cried the goddess, for some pedant reign ! 
Some gentle James to bless the land again ; 
To stick the doctor's chair into the throne, 
Give war to words, or war with words alone; 
Senates and courts with Greek and Latin rale. 
And turn the council to a grammar-school. 

There are two points, his wit and conversa- 
tional talent, on which James deserves some credit. 
Hiere seems reason to believe that he was a very 
companionable personage. Weldon, who rardy 
says a word in his favoor, informs us that ^ he 
was very witty, and had as many ready je«ts as 
any man living, at which he would not smile him- 
self, but deliver them in a mve and serious man- 
ner.*' When one of the Lumleys was, on one 
occasion, boosting of his ancestry rather beyond 
the limits of good Inreedingy— <* Stop, man,** said 
the king, ^* you need say no more : now I know 



• DiWne Catast. This was Robot Clinton, Lord 
Sanquhar,'a Scottish nobWman, whose eye was acoi- 
dentelly put out by Turner, while they were amusing 
themselves with fencing. Sometime afterwards, he 
was asked by the Frencn king how the accident had 
happened. Sanquhar detailed the circumstances, on 
which the king asked lohether the man ttill lived tvAo 
had muHUUed him ? The question had such an effect 
upon Lord Sanquhar, &at he returned to fingland 
and hired twe of his coantrymen to shoot the fencing 
roaster at his house in White Friars. Lord Sanqu- 
har was tried in the Court of King's Bench, in 1612, 
and, being found guilty of murder, was huns opposite 
to the gfate of Westminster Hall, only twoaays aft^r 
his being found guilty."— i?ri^«, vol. ii. p, 181 
note. 
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that Adam's surname was Limdejr."* The House 
of Commons he styled, wi^ some humour, *' the 
five hundred kings.". It was one of James's 
sayings that ** very wise men and very fools do 
litde harm: it is the mediocrity of wisdom," he 
added, ^«that tronlrfelh all the worid."t Pope 
has re-echoed this senliiDent in the well-known 
line: 

A little learning is a dangerous thing. 

**Men, in arguing," said James, "are often car^ 
ried by the force of words farther asunder than 
their question was at first; like two ships, going 
out of the same haven, their^nding is many times 
whole countries distant." In a letter, also, from 
Mr. Mead to Sir Martin Stuteville, we have an 
instance of his conversational humour. "His 
majesty, at Theobald's," says the writer, "dis- 
coursing publicly how he meant to govern, was 
heard to say he would govern according to the 
good of the common-Z£f«a/» but not according to 
the common-t^^i//." 

On anodier occasion, a certain courtier, on his 
deathbed, expressing the utmost remorse that he 
had formerly cheated the easy monarch ; " Tell 
him to be of good courage," said James, "for I 
freely and lovingly forgive him ;" and he added 
with some humour — " I wonder much that all 
my officers do not go mad with the like thoughts ; 
for certainly they have as great cause as this poor 
man hath.^'J 

There is a curious little work in the British 
Museum, entided " Witty observations of King 
James, gathered in his ordinary discourse," 
from which I have extracted the following spe- 
mens : — 

" I love not one who will never be angry ; 
for he that is without sorrow is without glad- 
ness, so he that is without anger is without 
love." 

" Parents may forbid their children an unfit | 
marriage, but they may not force their consent to 
a fit one." 

" No man gauis by war but he that hath not 
wherewithal to live in peace." 

" It is likely that the people will imitate the 
king in good ; but it is sure they will follow him 
inifi." 

" I wonder not so much that women paint 
themselves, as that when they are painty men 
can love them." 

*^ Much money makes a country poor, for it 
acts a dear price upon every thing." 

" Cowardiee is the mother of emelty ; it was 
only (ear that made tyrants put so many to dea^, 
to secure themselves." 

There is another work, entided the " Witty 
^Aphorisms of King James," which afiTords a stUl 
higher notion of his intdleotnal powers ; but it 
has been more frequently selected for quotation, 
lliere have been many writers who have amused 
themselves with the king's wearisome folios- and 
pedantio frivolities, who have been in faet, gready 
liis inferiors in real learning and natural eapaeity. 
" In that curious repository, the Nugi« And- 
quse," says Horace Walpole, " are t^ee letters 
which exhibit more faithfVd portraits of Queen 
Elizabeth and James I, than are to be found in 
the most voluminous Golleotions«" From this 
agreeable miscellany I have seWted the follow- 
ing letter, addressed by Sir John Harrington to 
Sir Amias Pavdet. {t introduoes us at once be- 



* D^Unielj, RnqnJry Into the Gbarncter of James 
I, p. 83. 
flbid, 
^ Bishop Goodman's Memoirs, vol, I. p, 
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hind the scenes, and affords an interesting sketch 
of the character of James, and no despicable view 
of his literary attainments and conversational 
powers. 

*^ January t 1670. 
" My Loving Cousin, 

"It behovedi me now to write my journal, 
respecting the gracious command of my sove^ 
reign prince, to come to his closet ; which mat- 
ter, as you so well and urgently desire to hear 
of, I shall, as suiteth my best ability, relate unto 
you, and is as followed; — When I came to die 
presence-chamber and had gotten good place to 
see the lordly attendants, and bowed my knee to 
the prince, I was ordered by special messenger, 
and that in secret sort, to wait awhile in an out- 
ward chamber, whence, in near an hour waiting, 
the same knave led me up a passage, and so to 
a small room, where was good order of paper, 
ink, and pens, put in a board for the prince's 
use. Soon upon this, die prince his highness 
did enter, and in much good humour asked, * if I 
was cousin to Lord Harrington, of Exton V I 
humbly replied: * His majesty did some honour 
in inquiring my kin to one whom he had so late 
honoured and made a baron ;' and moreover did 
add, • we were both branches of the same tree.' 
Then he discoursed much of learning, and showed 
me his own in such sort, as made me remember 
my examiner at Cambridge. He sought much 
to know my advances in philosophy, and uttered 
profound sentences of Ajristode, aiid such like 
writers, which I had never read, and which some 
are bold enough to say, others do not understand ; 
but this I pass by. The prince did now press 
my reading to him part of a canto in Ariosto ; 
praised my utterance, and said he had been in- 
formed of many as to my learning in the time of 
the queen. He asked me what I thought pure 
wit was made of, and whom it did best become ? 
Whether a king should not be the best clerk in 
his own country ; and if this land did not enter- 
tain good opinion of his leambig and good wis- 
dom? His majesty did much press for my 
opinion touching the power of Satan in matter of 
witchcraft, and asked me with much gravity, if I 
did truly understand why the devil did work more 
with ancient women than others ? I did not re- 
frain from a scurvy jest, and even said (notwith- 
standing to whom it was said) that we were 
taught hereof in scripture, where it is told that 
the devil walketh in dry places. His majesty, 
moreover, was pleased to say much, and favour- 
edly, of my good report for merit and good con- 
ceit ; to which I did coverdy answer, as not 
willing a subject should be wiser than his prince, 
nor even appear so. 

"More serious discourse did next ensue, 
wherein I wanted room to continue, and some- 
times some to escape ; for the queen, his mother, 
was not forgotten, nor Davison neidier. His 
highness told me her death was visible in Scot- 
land before it did really hapipea, being, as he 
said, spoken of in secret by those whose power 
of sight presented to them a bloody head dancing 
in the air. He then did remark on this gift 
(second sight), and said he sought out of certain 
books a sure way to attain knowledge of future 
chances. Hereat he named many books which 
I did not know, nor by whom written ; but ad- 
vised me not tp consult spme authors which: 
would lead me to evil consultations. I told his 
majesty the power of Satan had, I much 'feared, 
damaged xny bodily fr^me, but I liad not further 
will to court his friendship for my soul's hurt. 



We next discoursed somewhat upon religion, 
when at length he said : * Now, sir, you have 
seen my wisdom in some sort, and I have pried 
into yours ; pray you do me justice in your re- 
port, and in good reason, I will not hSL to add to 
your understanding in such points as I may find 
you lack amendment,' I made courtesy hereat, 
and withdrew down the passage and out at the 
gate, amidst the many varlets and lordly servants 
who stood around. Thus, you have the history 
of your neighbour's high chance and eatertaia- 
ment at court; more of which mutter when I 
come home to my dwelling, and talk of tliese af- 
fairs in a comer, l must press to silence heieoo, 
as otherwise all is undone. I did foi^t to tell 
that his msues^ much asked concerning my 
opinion of me new weed, tobacco* and said it 
would, by its use, infnse ill qualities on the brain, 
and that no learned man oijight to taste it, and 
wished it forbidden. I will now forbear fiirdier 
exercise of your time, as Sir Robert's man wait- 
eth for my letter to bear to you, from your old 
neighbour, " Friend and cousin, 

" JoHji Hahrinotom/'* 



CHAPTER VH. 

James prided himself highly on h» discrimi- 
native powers, especially in nice pointa oon- 
ceraii^ the admiiustrstion of justice, in which he 
&ncied that he bore an especial resemblanoe to 
Sdomon. The following story is not only ilhu- 
tnttive of the times, but aflbrda a tolerable notioD 
of the king's boasted powers of diiceniroent. 
The ehiest daughter of Sir Thomas Jjake^f sec- 
retary of stale, was married to Lord Roese, or 
Rous, ambassador extraoidinary to Spain. Lord 
Roese, in consequence of some family miaimder- 
atandings, afterwards retired into ItAjj where be 
embraced the Roman CaihoUc rdigion. In ^eee 
family contentions, whatever diey might have 
been, was impUcated the young and handsome 
Countess of Exeter,:|: who, by marriage with die 
^<old, gouty, and diseased" eari, had become 
step^grsidmother of Lord Rosse. With the 
view of efiecting the young countess's nmt. Lady 
Lake and her daug^iter, Lady Rosse, accused 
Lord Rosse$ not only of having bc^ guihy of 
incest with Lady Exeter, but of having attempted 
to poison his wife and modier-in-law. The stary 
was soon blazoned abroad, and havii^ reached 
the king's ears, ho examined the witnesses sepa- 
rately on the subject. Lady Ebceter could do 
Utde more than assert her umocenee, whidi she 
did widi many tears. Lady Lake and her 
daughter, on the other hand, 'pmduced a doeo- 
ment purporting to be hi the oouMess's hand- 
writing, in which she declared hersetf guihy ef 
the charges, and implored the pity and foigive- 
nessof her accusers. . This doenmentwas stated 
to have been drawn Up and agreed upon at Lord 
Exeter's house at Wtmhleton: the particular 
apartment, and, indeed, the precise spot ki die 
apartment, were mimitely pointed out, and Lord 



* Nug« Antiquae, vol. t p, 366, 

J He was originally secretary to Walalngham, 
was aflerwa^s employed to read the classics to 
Qaeen Etiaabeth. He was actually engaged in Ala 
omee whett the Countess of Warwiok infbmed him 
that the queen was deed^-^^^Sanilermn^ p. 44d* 

t Praneea Bridget, second wWb of TluffiMS* first 
Earl o^xeCer. 

$ Son of William, second Eari of Exeter, by a 
former wi(©, and a peer of Gnglantf iu 0ght of hll 
grandmother. 



De Gnrnmont, Mademoiselle Montpensier, De 
Retz, B^egarde, Due de RicheUea, Solly. 
The English cat! set against this array only 
Pepys, North, Waldegrave, Buhb Doddingion, 
Coiendge, 9iid, equal to the best of the FieBch» 
Boswell and Horace Wtkfckt. Tkt Fran^ 
befeie fitonondi, had no credHable hiitory of 
the eoontry ; bot no one complained, since every 
thing iras so much more agreeably transmitted 
in their memoixs. 
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TPbnum in her Social and DomestieCharacier. 

By Mb8. JoRn Sandfoip. Fifth American 

. edition. Boston: Otis, Broaders &. Co. 1840. 

W^mmna^ She ShouU Be. By lUy. Hvttiso 
WowLow. Foorth edition. Boston: Olif, 
Bxottdns k, Co. 1840. 

There can be no topic more useful for discus- 
sion, not only in books, but in domestic circles, 
than the appropriate sphere and real duties of 
women. Sufficient attention has not hitherto 
been paid to it; and an earnest inquiry set on 
foot among our most active and intelligent writers, 
both male and female, could not fail to elicit much 
practical truth, and exer( an extensive influence 
on society. The volumes before us, which have 
nm through several editions already, ai« exactly 
suited to awaken inquiry on this subject, and, 
10 a certain extent, to satisfy inquiry also. They 
should be universally read, for the soundness of 
their doctrines, and should form the text-books 
to be referred to in future discussions. 



The Hislory of the Condition of f^omen* in 
various Agea and Nations* By Mss. D. 
L. Child. Third edition. Boston: Otis, 
Broaders &, Co. 1840. 

Kindred to the above-mentioned works is this 
of Mrs. Child, whose name is a guarantee for a 
sensible md nseful book. The ^cts which she 
has coahrivad to bring together, in the space of 
tiro ordinary duodecimo volumes, evince a de- 
gree of perseverance and research only paralleled 
by the zeal of the writer in the cause of her sex 
and of humanity. Her volumes will be prized 
not only on account of the interesting character 
of the subject, but from their fnmishinr the 
historical materials requisite for an tntenigent 
^itcttssion of the proper sphere and duties of 



The American Medieal Ahnanaa for 1841. 
Designed for the daily use of Practising Phy- 
sicians. Surgeons, Students, and Apothecaries ; 
bsmg also a Pocket Memorandum and Account 
Book, and Oeneral Medical Directory of the 
Unit^ States and the British Provinces. By 
J. V. C. Smith, M. D., editor of the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal. Vol. Ill, con- 
turoed aamnally. Boston: Otis, Broaders & 
Co. 1841. 

The title page of this book gives a perfectly 
foil and satis&ctory account of the contents. It 
it very Qea4^ gpt up ip the faaU pocket siza, 
and tubftantially bound, 



From BtnUey'fl BfisetlUngr fl>r NovMiber. 
THB ORIGIN OF THE BUO£NTAUR.« 

A man jet joung, but clad In garmenti tattered 
A man of erident grleh — (for Buffering 

Lboks from Ilia hollow otioek, and fnMfi hit aksttar^d 
Yet moltik bn^ and diniiii*d, )rst thrsa^ainf 
Glanoaa, nrhoaa baQ|fh|iaeaa migbt qpiatt a iJqg)— 

Before the Doge Ciani*i palace gate 

Hath sat lor daja— motionless as a thing 

Of marble ! — Sappliants, officers of state, 

Goards, gorgeous «lames, the servitors who wait. 
Pass and repass, and yet be heeds them not !-* 

His soul sits brooding on his drearj fate ! — 
** The Doge Ciani comes !** — He moves no jot — 
No homage yields — scarce hears the crowd^s acclaim— 
Nay, scarce the Doge*s shoot* **Ha!— art then not? — 
Thjr namer' 

**Namt! I bad ftso/— -one titqlar, one mj owb-^ 
Rolapd Ranucci was my name by birth ; 

Bot Alexander is the one more known. 
8ienna was mV birth-place, the wide earth 
Has been my kingdom, and my will sent forth 

Mandates, which meoarehs, Blav»4ike, bare obeyed.— 
Vm DOW a mark for mockery and mirth l-^ 

The Kaiser hath deipoiPd me, and hath made 

The Holder of the Keys, his arU bctray*d, 
A houseless vagibond ! — yea, so that Rome, 

The tbree.crewn*d eaven hillt wbereou I sway'd, 
Hath ycU'd me from ber ! Friend, nor food, nor boMe 
I}ave I» nor hope ! 1 would that I were dead!— 
Strike ! — Barbarossa's gold will pay you for mj bead !** 

The Prince Ciani sinks upon his knee 
Before the beggar*4 Poniiff^ and around 

The City of the Islands of the Sea 

Behold the nobles groreling on the ground 
In homage, like their noblest. A wild sound 

Of welcome multUudlnoea sbakee tbe sky, 

Startling like thunder! And the clouds which frown*d 

On the untbron*d Alexander's destiny 

Are swept away I Visions, long, lonv past by, ' 
Resume existence in his brain agam; 

For She of the Lion lifls her hand on high, 
Swearing to seek the Kaiser m his den, 
Bv words to calm, or sheathed in steel to cope 
With bim wb#ee impious aoul deios the anointed Pepe. 

Frederick the Swabian sits in state, and lo ! 

The Adrta«eDtoys fhmt bim. He, the Greek, 
EmaoneU bKpded« Htmrj Dandoksf 

He, that waa at\er Doge, atanda forth to speak 

Peace Uwist the Pontin and the Prince to seek. 
•* Venice doth Frederick Barbarossa greet — 

Long may be reign, protector of the weak. 
And qoeller of ihe strong l*«*Lo, you I the hMt 
Of foriees feud, o»ott impioue and uftmeet 

In Christian clime, between thee and the Pope 
Rages, which humbly Venice doth entreat 

May now he quenched for ever; in which hope 
She, for the Pope, her guest, doth peace demand. 
Say, wlU the Kaiser Uke the PontifTs proflurM hand ?^^ 

* A melancholy interest surrotinds the above produc- 
tied. The cleter author, who had been for some time a 
comribotor to oar MisoeUany, besidee being the author 
of aeveral popular ballade, placed it hi our handa only a 
few days before, in a moment of mental aberration, lie 
terminated his extstonce. Mr. Inman bad been subject 
to ocr4i8ional fits of mental excitement, induced princi- 
ptith by too much stody. To this clever yonng man a 
oiMy was awarded hgf the Meledkta* Club In 1887, Ibr 
the wurdsefasoiqr«otitled**Tbe Days of Yore,** set to 
music by John Parry, Jr., and also gained the prixe of 
the value of ten guineas in 1838. Mr. lomon was also 
the writer of the national sone, **Sl George*s Flag of 
Bnghind,'* oempesed liy Mr. Blewett, to whom Che same 
elub awarded its prise of fifieeii gnineos on the StSth of 
June lastf He also wrote the sqi^, **Swee(l Mary, 
Mine,** which Madame Stockhauscn and Miss Birch 
rendered so popular last season by singing it at numer- 
ous concerts. 

I This was Bjrron'e^^octogenaHan ebicf, Bysantiom*i« 
eooquering ibo.** hibelljcua reponnts the perfidv of 
Emanuel, the Emperor of Constantinople, thus i **Mos- 
trando adunque egli di yoler di segreto parlare ad Hen- 
rico Dandolo, nno degll ambasciatorl, menatolo in luogo 
OMiilto, con ftrro irdinte lo privo dl rlita.** 



» No, by the blood of God !** the Swabiari roar'd ; 

** Hence to yoer marshy hovels by the eea. 
And leave the shaveling to my threatening sword ! 

What booU our quarrel unto yettrs or ye 7 

Nay, mark, moreover, meddlers that ye be. 
If ye would mi ba^re his late be your own. 

Send me his bead,— or you wiH hear fh>iii me!-^ 
And thank your insignifioince vlone 
I keep not yours for hostages. Begone!** 

Then Dandolo, ** For theae thy words, proud king. 
The Planter of the Lion to thy tlirone 

Huria down her gage, and brands thee as a thing 
Most miscreant and leproua! and etaoda fi>rth 
Aa champion to the death for Heaven, *gaiiist thee an^ 
earth r 



At dawn the Istrian wavca were ealm and eletr, 
And ruddy with the morn-blusb — bot at night 

Ruddier with blood, and studded with the gear 
Of sbatterM galieyel The wan moon's eoA ligbt 
Slreara*d o'er the fragments of a fearfiil fight. 

Corpses, and maneled limbs ! and maat and oar 
Hither and thither drifting. In fierce might 

Venice hath grappled with the Emperor, 

And grappled, as her custom waa of yore. 
Daringly ! Eighty gaUcgra did she meet 

With thirty. Yea, and came off conqueror I 
With prizea which outnumbered her own fleet ! 
Home went her warriors chanting o*er the sea, 
«" Not unlo us, O Lord ! be glory given, bat Thee !** 

Yea, eighty galley* were the armament 

Of her whose impresa in ber afler-prido 
Was the five vowels ! 'Gainst the which were sent 
But thirty of th* Italians; but their trieil 
And vaProus seamanship so well replied 
To Austria's boasting, tbato' the eighty sail 
f They captured Ibrly; eight benealh the tide 
They sunk. They also took the admiral, 
Otho, fierce Redbeard's nephew. A brisk gale 
Ransomed the rest, or Almaine had not bad 
A gall«y lefl to carry home the tale. 
Think ye liow each Venetian's heart beat glad 
To view such booty, (rained anoinst sudi oddr. 
** A miracle !" they cricd« '* Not man's band fought, but 
God's !"» 

The admiral, Olho, had a sort of sneaking 

Love fur ihe Pope, or haply his own famoi 
And wisely owned this vengeance as heaven's wreaking^ 

Since, thereby, certes, neither shame nor blame 

Could fall on his or any other name ! 
With this consoling subterfuge imprest. 

One morning to bis grace, the Doge, be came, 
Altd gaining audience, ventured to suggest 
That with the family influence he poMett, 

If he were sent to expound this roiracle 
To Frederick, all would shortly be redresl. 

The Doge assented ; Otho's scheme took well. 
Worried by words, fay snpefstHion cowed. 
Bold Frederick lost all heart, and to the Pontiff bowed 

Abject * Before the altar of Saint Mark 

The Pope, In full pontificals arrayed, 
Stood, smiles illumining his visagn dark! 

For at his feet tbo dMpet kneelo, who laid 

Sueh angaish on his aoul, that life was made 
A curse ! This strange success so fat had fed 

His ancient pride, that, alt repult^ unweighed. 
He placed his foot on Frederick's neck, and said 
In Ihe great ^almist^s words, '* Thus do I tread 

On the yoong lion, end the venomooa snake !** 
Whereat the Kaiser raised his bended head. 

And cried, " Not thou, but Peter .*" Then thus spake 
The Pontiff, flashing anger from his eye, 
«• Peace, impious dog I Not Peter only, also t f* 

Hien te the Cieni he addressed these words,*-^ 
^ In menAory of Mts day, and thai when ye 

Hsd God to aid the prowess of your swords. 
Take ye this ring, and know that we decree 
Venice Is henceforth sovereign of the sea ; 

It is her lordship, heritage, and fie'*. 



• The fbtnous device of Austria, A, E, f, O, U, was 
firfct used by Frederick Uf., who adopted it on his plate, 
books, and bnildingK. These initials fttand fbr ** Auntriip 
Est Imperare Orbi UmverM;" or, in German, *«Alles 
ErdrcUib 1st Osterrcicb Untcrthan,*'— ^ultem** Middt* 

Ag9S, 



W«, God*ff Ticd^tDl, wiH it. It abAll h% 
To VenicA at a wfk. In My wd griel^ 
Handmaid and comfort To the<9i ^ ohiaf / 

Of lira republic, W0 entroat. this ring, 
In token of the ootenant; whicb our brief 
At full ahall certify ! For revelling 
Be thie day marked emld tbe calendar. 
And kept each year!'** It waa. *Twat called tbe 
Baoentaur! 

J. E. hu^n. 



An UNTOimmATB Attthor, — What tnith there 
may be in the following^ paragraph from a recent 
newspaper, we cannot say. There is much of 
it, however, which we suspect to have a strong 
general reeemblmce lo OHreumstanoes of actual 
daily occurrence in literature i — 

** A person who signs himself ^ Samuel Hard- 
man,' and dates from * King's Road, Brighton,' 
has addressed a letter * to the editors of news- 
papers in Brightov,' in which be * begs leave to 
acquaint' them that be has ^lost two hundred 
and odd pounds by publishing' his * Descriptive 
Poem of the Batde of Waterloo,' his * Petition 
to the House of Commons, and a few other little 
things.' He gives the following details of his 
firuidess exertions to force a ssde: — ^*When I 
published my " Descriptive Poem of the Battle 
of Waterloo," I paid Aree pounds to some of 
the daily papers, and not less tlian one pound to 
all the daily and weekly papers ; and also one to 
all the monthly and quarterly reviews. I pla- 
csurded the streets from Whitechapel Church to 
Hyde Park Comer, and so on all round London. 
I presented a copy to the Lord Mayor in the 
Mansion House ; I had three men walking the 
streets with boards on their backs three weeks ; 
I had my house in Kennington Lane, close to 
Vauxhall Gardens, placarded all over; diey were 
acting the Batde of Waterloo in the gardens; and 
after all this enormous exp^ise, I only sold one 
sixpenny number, and my publisher, Mr. Chap- 
pell, of the Royal Exchange, only sold seven 
numbers ; so that we got four shillings between 
us, for me laying out upwarils of one hundred 
pounds. I expended the same sum on my 
** Petition to the House of Commons," thinking 
that I should recover some part of my former 
loss ; but, alas ! I only sold seventeen sixpenny 
numbers of that petition. I have now only sold 
sixteen numbers of my five letter**' " 



The Lost Days. — Bradley, astronomer-royal, 
had a considerable share in the assimilation of 
the British Calendar to that of other nations. 
Lord Chesterfield was the original promoter of 
this measure, which was carried in 1751. . The 
following curious anecdote happily illustrates 
the presumption and ignorance of the mob of 
those days >— -Lord Chesterfield took pains, in 
the periodical joumsds of the day, to prepare the 
minds of the public for ^e change ; but he found 
it much easier to prevail with the legislature, 
than to reconcile the great mass of the people 
to the abandonment of their inveterate Itabits. 
When Lord Macclesfield's son stood the great 
contested election for Oxfordshire, in 1764, one 
of the most vehement cries raised against him 

* The words which Sabellicus puts into Alezander*f 
mouth, arc, ** Rrcevi questo anello d*oro, o Ciani, c per 
mia avloritk, can questo pc^iio ti (krai il mare sogg^etto, 
la qaat eora ta e tuoi successori.ogni anno io tal gionio 
osservate, aoclo quelle che haveranno a seguire inl^Mlaoo 
la sigooria del marc per ragion de guerra esser vostro, c 
eorne ia moglie al huonio, cuai il mare ol vostfo domioio 
eiscre sottoitosto.'* 



f<>ttrngl« 

by the mob was, *' Give us back the eleven days 
we have been robbed oT' — ^the reader will recol- 
lect tbit Hogarth intxtxibces this in his Election 
Feast) ; and, several years ^r, when Bradley, 
worn down by his labours in the cause of science, 
vnm Biakmg under the disease which dosed his 
mortal career, many of the oomnum people attri- 
buted Ms sufferings to a ju^mem f^om heaven, 
for his having been instrumental in what they 
considered to have been so impious an under- 
taking.-* Jj^'nitir^A Seview^ 



CoTOKs IN Hereford Cathedral.— On the 

3d of April, men eniployed in openino; a grave 
in the north aisle of Hereford Catnednu, found, 
at the depth of about four feet, two stone coffins, 
one finely chiseled, in which were two male 
skeletons, evidently die remains of persons hold- 
ing high offices in the church^ Une skeleton 
was enveloped in a silk robe, embroidered with 
gold lace, and ahoes naade right and left, with 
cloth tops and pointed toes, wid the hair on the 
skull was abundant and perfect. The other, 
which was in the chiseled coffin, had also a robe 
of silk embroidered with gold, a wig on, but no 
shoes ; under the skull was a pillow with leathers 
in it The coffins were covered with stone slabs, 
but nothing wa5 found indicating the names of 
the parties. 



SELECT CIBCUUTIN6 UBRART, 

AND 

JOURNAL OF POLITE I.ITERATURE. . 

EDITED BY JOHN SANDERSON, ESQ. 

Profoaw>r of Claaaica in Um Oeairal Hi<b Soliool. PtilUdalphit ; 
Author of tiio '* Americao io Parii," he. 

The proprietor of diis popular and well known 
periodical has the gratification of replying to the 
many affectionate inquiries after its resumption, 
from his kind firienda and patfons*— 4riends and 
patrons in the trae meaning of Ihe word»'^y 
the publication of this first number. Restored 
by a beneficent Providence once more to active 
life, he hopes again to be able to give that super- 
intendence to Ihe puMication which was his 
pride and pieaeure for seveti yesErs, He antk^i- 
pates, with inexpressible sattis^tion, the Renewal 
of associations with thousands of families, witii 
either of which an acquaintance is an honour. 
During his protracted indisposition, the intensity 
of suffering was greatly mitigated by the gene- 
rous expressions of sympathy and regard re* 
ceived from his kind-hearted patrons; and the 
gloom and tedium of a sick room were much 
lif^tBRed by the rays of genuine friendship 
emitted ftom every quarter. This egotism, he 
hopes, will be judged of mildly — he certainly 
has no wish to mak^ a di8play«*4)ut the impulse 
ef grateful acknowledgment for such diBiiil&- 
rest^ kindness was irrepressiMe, and he could 
not announce tfie reappeai^ce of the wotk 
without yielding to it* 

To these Mends he addresses himself, solicit- 
ous for theii continued support, aMl hopes to 
have the Library once more introduced among 
their families, see it honoured again with a place 
on their centre tables, and become a welcome 
weekly visiter. He is at the same time very 
desirous to extend his acquaintance and form 
new friends. 

From the arrangements made, dictated by ex- 
perience, the Library, it is believed, will in every 



rfspect be improved. * Tl» e6v^, which is so 
arranged as to avoid the extra postage* be hopa 
to m^e a sheet of abiding interest, so combining 
briginal and selected articles, of foreign and do- 
mestic literature, science and drt, and firom such 
wMnroes of t^s^^eetabiTity, as to ttidktf it a work of 
asitfierity «id' refeiimpe. 

Tba r^gubfil^rof its fotauir pubhcadim, sola 
failure in seven years^ will be taken a^ a fuaran- 
tee for the fiiture punctuality of the Library ; but 
there is only one way to make that permanent, 
viz. by payment in advance. This is an indis- 
pensable pre-requisite firpm all at a distance. 
The losses by deviating from this rule formerly, 
are too heavy to be f^^ttan soon, mad a litdc 
reflection may satisfy a^ one of the reasonable- 
ness of die request The reasons are too ob- 
vious, indeed, to require much discussion, fin 
dollars are all that a subscriber riski* butthe pub- 
lisher risk^ thousands^ by crediting The pub- 
lisher IS in a city, and can be reached without 
(SBiiUe. A subselriber lives perhaps 8 thmurand 
m^es off; and how is he Io be reached ? It 
might cost six times the amount Io eolleet the 
trifle. Payment in advance^ then, as all may 
perceive, is a reasonable request, and sad expe- 
rience compels die proprietor to make it absolute. 
The few who paid in advance for 1840, will be 
supplied for 1841, unless otherwise ordered. 

An early remittance of names is respectfully 
urged, so as to enable the proprietor to make 
proper calculations about tne quantity to be 
printed, as he will print very few over the num- 
ber absolutely subscribed for. To this he would 
caUp&T^cular attention. 

To his brediren of the press, throughout the 
country, the proprietor returns grateful thanks 
for former favours, and hopes the work will be 
again so conducted as to warrant a renewal of 
their friendly assistance. A few copies of die 
Port Folio are still oaliand, a year of which 
will be forwarded in payment for advertising as 
much of this announcement as diey may think 
an equivalent; or two years will be sent for pub- 
lishing the whole; 



TERMS. 

1. The. Library is pubUahed on a do«bto lojil 
she^ sixteen pages quarto eadi, on new type, aid 

Srinted in the best style of book work. The weekly 
oumal of Belles Lettres will be contained on the 
two outer leaves of the number. To compensate for 
this arrangement, five numbers will be publisbed 
monthly. 

a. Prioe Five DocLAits a year, if p^d at, or r^ 
fl»Uted to, tbe offioe. Six Dollars if eoUeeted I7 
an agent from this office, 

3. Subscriptions commence with January, wmi no 
subscriptions taken for less than a year. Letters 
must be all post-paid. Postmasters are allowed by 
law to forward subscriptions free. As postage has 
been a very heavy item of expense, we urgently re- 
quest snbacriberr attention to this.> 



PremnmM.-^AB we have sojAe extra copies for 

1836, 1837, 1836, and 1839, we ofer two of these 
years' Library and the new year for Ten Dollars. 
At the same rate to old subscribers, who wish to 
complete sets, 

A few 80^ of die Library yet on hand forsalew 

07* We have sent the Library to those old pnno- 
tud friends who were on our list at the ** suspen- 
sion.** TTiose who do not wish to take It, will 
please let us know through a postmaster—not by 
returning th^ nuniber, fbr that we do not get, but by 
direct notice. 
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JOURNAL. 

During the pubUcation of Jesse's work, we pro- 
pose extracting from the best authors, anecdotes, 
characters, ^ic. of the most distinguished per- 
sons who flourished during the seventeenth cen- 
toiy— -thus dirowing eotemporary information on 
the most brilliant period of the history of Europe. 

^llie standard of Tirtaoas and honoarable feeling 
seems never to have been redaced lower in England 
than in Uie reign of James I. Even the most exited 
spirits were anable entireljto soar above the mephi- 
tie atmoephere in which thej were enveloped. The 
wisdom oi Bacon could not prevent him from ffrovel- 
iag in the dnat of a court, ana soiling the splendours of 
a character which might have shone stainless through 
all ages, by acts whidi have rendered him a warning 
to posterity, when he should have been its highsst 
example. The varied accomplishments of Raleigh, 
a man whom Nature had fashioned to be the model 
of all gallantry, honour, and wisdom, serve but as 
lights to draw into more conspicuous notice his 
faults and his follies, for of vices he ought surely to 
be acquitted. Not all the learning and patriotism of 
Coke can ever cleanse his fiune nrom the blot wiUi 
which his fierce inhumanity towards the unfortunate 
Raleigh has stained it Thus, amongst neariy all 
the eminent men of that day, we look in vain for that 
conjunction of the great and thejfoedy which is the 
only basis of a truly noble character. There cannot 
be a stronger proof of the disorganised state of moral 
feeUnff at this period, than the various fates of the 
individuals whom we have just named. Somerset, 
a convicted adulterer and marderer, retired upon a 
pension. Northampton, his accomplice, enuowed 
an almshonse, and died an edifying death in his own 

Eilace. Bacon, the services for which he had sold 
8 honour forgotten, perished in destitute poverty— 
' the learned h^A and brave heart of Raleigh could 
not save him from the steel of the executioner ; and 
disgrace was the portion accorded to the honesty and 
profoand safi^acit^ of Sir Edward Coke. In times 
thus ordered, it is gratifying to find one instance 
where worth and valour, and learning and prosperi- 
g, were all united, as they were in the ]>erson of 
Edward, Lord Herbert of Cherbury." 

The life of Lord Herbert is given by Jesse. 
It is also written by himself, and in the adver- 
tisement prefixed, the following character is 
given of him by Horace Walpole. 

**The noble family which gives these sheets to 
the world, is above the little prejudices which make 
many a race defraud the public of what was design- 
ed for it by those, who alone had a right to give or 
withhold. It is above suppressing what Lord Her- 
bert dared to tell. Foibles, passions, perhaps some 
vanity, surely some wrong^^eaiedness, these he 
teerned to eoneeal, for he sought truth, wrote truth, 
Wat troth. He honestly told when he had missed 
or mistaken it. His descendants, not blind to his 
fiidtSfbut through them conducting the reader to his 
Tixtoes, dedre the world to make this candid obser- 



vation with them : < that there must have been a 
wonderful fund of internal virtue, of strong resolu- 
tion, and manly philosophy, which, in an age of such 
mistaken and barbarous gallantry, of such absurd 
usages and false glory, could enable Lord Herbert to 
seek fame better founded, and could make him re- 
flect, that there might be a more desirable kind of 
Sory than that of a romantic duellist.' None shut 
eir eyes so obstinately against seeking* what is 
ridiculous, as they who have attained a mastery in 
it: but that was not the case with Lord Herbert. 
His valour made him a hero, be the heroism in 
voffue what it would ; his sound parts made him a 
philosopher. Few men, in truth, have figured so 
conspicuously in lights so various ; and his descend- 
ants, though they cannot approve him in every walk 
of glory, would perhaps injure his memory, if they 
suffered the world to be ignorant, that he was form- 
ed to shine in every sphere into which his impetuous 
temperament or predominant reason conducted him. 
** Ajb a soldier, he won the esteem of those great 
c^^tains, the Prince of Orange, and the Constable 
de Montmorency. As a knight, his chivalry was 
drawn from the purest founts of the Fairy Queen. 
Had he been ambitious, the beauty of his person 
would have carried him as far as any gentle knight 
can aspire to go. As a public minister, he support* 
ed the digrnity of his country, even when his prince 
disgraced it; and that he was qualified to wnte its 
aniULls, as well as to ennoble them, the history I 
have mentioned proves, and must make us lament, 
that he did not complete, or that we have lost, the 
account he purposed to srive of his embassy. Tliese 
busy scenes were blended with, and terminated by 
meditation and philosophic enquiries. Strip each 
period of its excesses and errors, and it will not be 
easy to trace out, or dispose the life of a man of 
qntdity into a succession of employments which 
would better become him. Valour and military ac- 
tivity in youth, business of state in the middle age, 
contemplation and labour for the information of pos% 
terity in the calmer scenes of closing life. This was 
Lord Herbert The deduction he will give himself.'' 



THE OLD KING AND THE YOUNG HEIR. 

BV CHAELES WEST TH0H80N. 

** all Ukii thoa tee**! if bat a eload, 

Aod module of coafoanded royalty.** 

flBAKBpaAma. 

Hi|4i upon the walls of night. 

Hangs the belt of proud Orion, 
And the winds are moaning light, 

Like the growl of slumbering lion. 
There's a sadness every where, 

O'er the wintry landscape lying; 
Men look round with thoughtful air, 

For the poor old year is djring. 

Ine poor old year! 

There he lies, his sceptre gone. 
All his pride and strengw departed ; 

Poor old monarch, pale md wan, 
Sick and weak, sosd broken hearted. 



His straffgling hair and matted beard. 

Show now much he is neglected ; 
Yet once by many he was £ared. 

And by the most, at least respected. 

Poor old year ! 
On his bed of withered leaves. 

He drags his snowy sheet around him, 
His palsied hand no more receives 

The rod of power, as when they crowned him. 
His fading eye no more retains 

The faces near him, friend or lover ; 
There's scarce a breath of life remains, 

Alas ! poor king ! 'tis almost over. 

The poor old year ! 
The dock ! it strikes the midnight ronnd, 

One— two— three— four — five— six — seven ; 
He stands and listens to the sound ; 

Eifirht— nine— ten— eleven — 
Twelve ! — and the moment that the bell, 

Its last tana to the air has given, 
He falls, as stricken by the knell. 

And gives his spirit up to Heaven. 

Tlie poor old year! 
But hark ! what means this merry chime, 

Thro' the frosty midnight ringmg — 
'TIS the prancing steeds of time. 

The young heir ! the New Year br'mging. 
How they shout him — ^how they qu^ 

Bumpers to his health and glory ! 
The poor old year hears not their laugh, 

He is but a theme for story 

To the Merry New Year. 
Joyous, blithe he seems, and gay, 

Full of hopes and promises- 
Pure and fresh, as wmds that stray 

In summer landward from the seas. 
He looks fair and smiling now — 

How each heart his presence cheereth ! 
Think you he will keep his vow ! 

Will he prove what ne appeareth. 

A Happy New Year t 
God be with ns — we know not 

What beneath his robe he hideth ; 
Whether a calm or adverse lot, 

Unknown fate for us provideth. 
God be with us— let's be gay; 

In his smiles hope on, hope ever — 
Dream not of the coming day. 

But make ourselves amid his favour, 

A Happy New Year. 

Talent, — Homer was a beggar ; Plautns turned a 
mill; Terence was a slave; Boefius died in jail; 
Tasso was often distressed for five shillings ; Cer- 
vante died of hunger ; Milton ended his life in ob* 
•enrity ; Bacon lived a life of meanness ; Spenser 
died of want; Dryden lired in pover^ aiMi med at 
distress; Otway died of hunger; Lee m the streets; 
Goldsmidi's Vicar of Wakefield was sold for a trifle 
to save him from prison ; Fielding lies in the buxy- 
inff ground of an English factory ; Savage died m 
prison; Chatterton destroyed himself; and John 
Keats died of a broken heart. 



From tbe CbariTari. 

THE MAN OF ANECDOTE- 

Under the general title of storyteller, I include 
the members of a family as varied as it is numer- 
ous, and which, although appearing under divers 
denominations, and with separate qualities, do 
not the less belong to a singular and original 
type. 

There are professed storytellers, in the some 
way that there are professed vaudeville and ro- 
mance writers : these deal in written literature, 
the former in oral literature. 

In the hotel, in the back shop, in the cottage, 
on the deck of each vessel, in the barrack-room, 
everywhere where men habitually assemble, if 
only to the number of two or three, thei:«, in the 
jt^m of them, we are sure to meet a storyteller, 
whose constant care it is not to lose ground in the 
opinion of his audience ; and, above all, to ob- 
serve with jealous care that none encroach <m his 
privilege. Let a number of persons, who are not 
in the constant habit of meeting together, form an 
assembly on the occasion of a baptism, a wed- 
ding, or a burial, rest assured, that in less than a 
quarter of an hour one of the par^ will have as- 
sumed the exclusive right of speech, and that he 
will recount his stories in the waiting room, in 
the coach, at the church, in the cemetery, at 
table, in the garden, or at the fireside, in the 
street, and even to the very door of his dwelling, 
where a few intrepid auditors never fail to ac- 
company him. 

In certain houses, the choice of a storyteller is 
a matter of nice consideration; on this choice the 
celebrity of the entertainments given, and the 
affluence of guests, most frequendy depend. In- 
deed I should not be surprised to see, in letters 
of invitation, " the storyteller's arm chair will be 
taken by M« — ," as we see in tiie present day, 
** A band will attend under the direction of Col- 
linet." I have said that there are storytellers in 
the same way that tfiere are vaudeville writers ; 
but it was never my intention to institute a com- 
parison between these two estimable classes. 
Oh, how wide the difference ! How great, with 
regard to genius, are the exigencies of the first 
compared to those of the second ! A vaudeville 
is played forty or fifiy nights, while a story will 
only serve onoe. Write three or four vaitdevilles 
in a year, and you will be considered as a distin- 
guished author ; but if your budget boast but of 
two or three anecdotes, the most unpretending 
salon of the Marais wiD dismiss you ere a fort- 
night have elapsed. The storyteUer is required 
to possess an immense, a gigantic magazine ; his 
auditors are endowed with the privilege of hawk- 
ing about and spreading the story, t£e bon mot 
he has brought to light, without even exciting the 
susceptibility of the societi cUt genu de lettret^ 
but for him the rule non bis in uno is peremp- 
tory. 

The life of a storyteller is, therefore, one of 
unceasing labour. He rises every morning with 
the necessity before him of creating a subject, of 
grouping his personages, of inventing an intrigue, 
of hitting off charscters, of manufacturing a joke. 
Nor does his task end here ; he must not only 
possess Uie qualities of an author, he must also 
be a finished comedian. Here a particular pas« 
sage requires a smile on the lip, — there another 
must be given in a fearful tone ; now his diction 
must be naif^ and now impassioned ; here sar- 
castic and witty, there sombre and terrible ; and 
when he has carefully studied his gesture and 
expression — when he has gone through what 
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may be called his rehearsal — it is time to appear 
on the scene of his future exploits. 

Like a star who would esteem it inj^a dig. to 
appetf on the stage at the rise of the curtain, our 
storyteller always manages to be the last comer. 
Already he feels the glow of gratified vanity in 
reflecting that in each group the enquiry is 
anxiously made, *' Do you think he'll come ! I 
wonder whether he'll come !" And what can 
equal the voluptuous satisfaction he feel on hear- 
ing the " ah 1' escape from every mouth at his 
appearance. That *» ah !" which is equal to the 
loud applause with whidi a fkvoorite actor is 
greeted on his first appearance for the evening. 

After this he makes his tour with open snuff- 
box for the men, compares all the women under 
thirty to roses, persuades mammas that they are 
growing quite young again, and when he has 
effectually secured the good wishes of his audi* 
ence, he takes a seat, waits with apparent indif- 
ference until a general silence is established, and 
then commences. He must, indeed, be inexpe- 
rienced and imprudent who would dare to gather 
a single branch of the laurel which it is the story- 
teller's privilege to monopolise. The latter, who 
is a sw<»n foe to compeftition, has a thousand 
means whereby to crush his rival at the outset-— 
a pitiful smile, accompanied with a slight shrug 
of Ae shoulders, — a fit of sneezing at the most 
interesting passage, or a controversy suddenly 
entered into in the very middle of the story on a 
point of the utmost indifference. One might 
swear it was a dramatic author called upon to 
judge the composition of a brother in trade. 
Every storyteller has his peculiar line. This 
one excels in sentimental stories, that in tales of 
travel, another is ever on the scent for scandalous 
adventures ; some deal in reminiscences of the 
empire, others are acknowledged masters in the 
art of punning ; every school has its representa- 
tive, every style boasts of its celebrity, from the 
dassic to the romantic, from the ancient tragedy 
to &e modem sea novel. 

It is no extraordinary thing to see a storyteller 
arrive at a venerable old age. But, alas ! Vol- 
taires are scarce ; most commonly, a storyteller 
who has passed his sixtieth year can claim no 
other title than that of dotard ; and we avoid him 
with as much eagerness as formerly we sought 
him with. Think not that this decay can ever 
induce him to give up. The storyteller is the 
intrepid champion of his worth, and, like a certain 
actress of our acquaintance, prefers universal de- 
sertion to an honourable retreat. This suggests 
a reminiscence which I shall not be sorry to re- 
late in conclusion of this article. 

Among the storytellers who flourished among 
the last generation, perhaps the most remarkable 
was C — V — . He had established his chair in 
the green room of one of our first theatres, and 
there nightly delighted an audience as numerous 
as it was select. When C — V— had grown so old 
as no longer to find sufficient resources in his ex- 
hausted imafinatiout while, notwithstanding, 
death would have appeared less bitter than the 
obligation of renouncing his daily tribute of ad- 
miration and applause ; how was he to do? This 
is the expedient on which he hit C — V — 
made, with his son, H — , a very clever young 
man to this day, a treaty, whereby he should be- 
come bound to compose facetious stories for his 
father, at the rate of 12 fr. for each story. Thus 
revictualled, our venerable storyteller would cHng 
more tenaciously than ever to the arm chair 
which had witnessed all his flattering triumphs, 
secretly determined not to quit it until his very 



last gasp. But it sometimes happened that H — , 
whether through laziness or thoughtlessness, 
would give his father a second edition of some 
bon mot or adventure, which he had already sold 
a fortnight back, and for which he received 
double pay without a blush. If the memory of 
the old man had lost its tenacity, that of his au- 
dience had not, who invariably stopped him with 
the heart-breaking remark, ** You have toW us 
that akeady." 

Then poor C — V — would suddenly break np 
the assembly and make his retieat, in an agony 
of noble indignation ; and, ordering his son to be 
brought before him, would greet him with ^b& 
following rebuke ; ** Wretch ! you have dared to 
sell me die same pun twice ; you have basely de- 
rived your old father; you have committed a 
paLby theft; and I predict that you will end your 
days on the gallows !'* 



A LESSON IN DANCING, AND A CLE- 
RICAL DANCING MASTER. 

** Have you read Banicht" was the question 
which La Fontaine was in the habit of propound- 
ing to every person hs met ** Have you read 
Young?*' we should take the liberty of asking, 
were not the enquiry a useless one. Who haiB 
not wandered, with the poet of the '* Night 
Thoughts,'* under the gloomy cypress trees of 
the churchyards his ima|;ination loved to depict ? 
for, in spite of their dark and sombre colouring, 
his portraitures possess attractions which it is 
almost impossible to resist. Such is (he consti- 
tution of the heart ; in its alternations of reverie, 
the image of grief and suflfering is not without a 
certain charm ; and we all know, and must have 
felt, that there is a pleasure even in melancholy. 

And yet how much in Young is false and ex- 
aggerated ! How litde he possesses of that gen- 
tle and unafllected sadness which finds its way 
at once to the heart, am) twines around its strings 
while it softens and relaxes them ; in fact, in lus 
strained and pompous elegies, there is something 
laboured and artificial, which checks the illusion, 
and compels us to think of the author instead of 
the sentiment. There are fine verses and fine 
images, but very litde nature. True grief, the 
grief which consoles the heart as if with a hand 
of iron, does not so coquettishly and carefully 
arrange the crape folds of its mourning. The 
declamation of Young is constandy directed 
against solitude ; hence we infer that reverie and 
contemplation were not habitual to him ; yet the 
Parnassus of the poets is a solitary mountain. 
Be this as it may, it would have seemed at one 
time that the most emphatic of our elegiac poets 
was not predestined to sigh away his soul in lu- 
gubrious accents. In his youth, when ^e hori- 
zon of his future life was brilliant clouds, he was 
among the gayest and merriest, hurrying joyfully 
along the path of life, and gathering the smiling 
flowers that embroidered its walks. It was not 
until multiplied chagrins and bitter disappoint- 
ments had shivered the prism which reflected so 
bright a tint on the objects of his hopes and 
fancy, that he gave utterance to those lamenta- 
tions which conjure up so despairing an image 
of human nature. 

When Young left the university, he was a 
master of arts, and brought aw^ with him a 
vast stock of Greek and Latin. But the fire of 
a fine imagination was not extinguished under 
the heavier acquisition of his schokstic pursuits ; 
its vivida vis and enthusiasm had survived, and 
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Rosse himself, and his Spanish servant Diego, 
were asserted to have been witnesses. James, 
however, was far from being satisfied with the 
testimony which had been brought forward : he, 
very properly, despatched a serjeant-at-arms to 
Rome, who returned with a strong asseveration 
from Lord Rosse and his servant, that the state- 
ment was wholly and ^itirely false. In addition 
to this step, the king took the trouble of compar- 
ing JLady Exeter's supposed confession with some 
of her letters, the result of which was, the ex- 
pression of his decided opinion that the criminat- 
ing document was a forgery. Having summoned 
Lady Lake and her daughter into his presence, 
and explained his reasons for suspicion, he in- 
formed them, that, as the charge now rested en- 
tirely OB their own assertions, he must require 
the joint testimony of some other party. A 
chambermaid, one Sarah Swarton, was then pro- 
dttoed^ who affirmed that she had stood behind a 
hanging at the entrance of the apartment, and had 
overheard the countess reading the confession of 
her own guilt. In addition to this, a document 
was produced, purporting to be the deposition of 
(Hie Luke Hutton, that for forty pounds Lady 
Exeter had hired him to poison her accusers: 
this man, however, happened opportunely to 
appear, and denied all knowledge of the affair. 

In order to ascertain what degree of credit was 
to be {daced in the sole remaining testimony of 
the chambermaid, James took an opportunity of 
riding to Wimbledon, for the purpose of having 
a personal survey of the scene of action. On 
inspecting the apartment in whidi Lady Exeter 
was said to have made her confession, James 
discovwed that a person standing behind the 
hangings could not possibly have heard the voice 
of ano^er, if placed in the situation sworn to by 
Sarah Swarton: the experiment was severally 
made by the king and the courtiers who accom- 

C'ed him. The next step was to summon the 
lekeeper, by whom, being assured that the 
same hannngs had remained there for thirty 
years, the king immediately remarked, that they 
did not reach within a foot of the ground, and 
eoald not consequently have concealed any per- 
son who endeavoured to hide behind them. 
'* Oaths,*' said James, '* cannot confound my 
sight." 

Previous to the trial of Lady Rosse and her 
mother for conspiracy, the king sent for Sir 
Thomas Lake, and advised him to leave his wife 
and daughter to their fate. Sir Thomas, how- 
ever, declined doing so, observing that he could 
not refuse to be a husband and a father. The 
eaose was heard before James in the star cham- 
ber, and lasted five days. The king was com- 
mencing to produce his evidence, when Lady 
Rosse anticipated him by confessing her guilt, 
s&d thus escaped the penal sentence which she 
▼ould otherwise have incurred* Lady Lake was 
fined ten thousand pounds to the king, five thou- 
sand to the Countess of Exeter, and ^^ pounds 
to Hatton, Sarah Swarton was sentenced to be 
whipt at the cart's tail, and to do penance at St. 
Martin's church. The king compared what had 
taken place with the circumstance of the trans- 
gression of our first parents; Lady Lake he 
Bkened to the serpent, ner daughter to Eve, and 
Sir Thomas to Adam. Sir Thomas Lake as- 
•erted that the whole aflair cost him thirty thou- 
wnd pounds.* 

James would merit far higher praise for dis^ 
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cernment, could we bring home to him the credit 
of having discovered the hidden meaning con- 
tained in the famous letter to Lord Mountea^le, 
which led to the annihilation of the popish plot 
Whether, however, this remarkable instance of 
discrimination is to be attributed to him or to 
Secretary Cecil, will probably ever remain in 
doubt.* 

The personal accomplishments of James were 
decidedly inferior to his intellectual acquirements. 
The porur^ts of him are l^ss numerous than 
might have been expected, in consequence of a 
superstitious repugnance which he entertained to 
sit for his picture, a weakness which Dr. John- 
sou informs us, may be reckoned among the an- 
fructuosiiies of the human mind.f In stature 
James was rather above than below the common 
size^-not ill made, though inclined to obesity; 
his face full and ruddy ; his beard thin ; and his 
hair of a light brown, though latterly it had be- 
come partisdly gray. Sir Anthony Weldon thus 
describes the king's personal appearance and pe- 
culiarities, with which he must have been well 
acquainted. *' He was of a middle stature, more 
corpulent through his clothes than in his body, 
yetiat enough, his clothes ever being made large 
and easy, the doublets quilted for stiletto proof, 
his breeches in great plaits and Ml stuffed ; he 
was naturally of a timorous disposition, which 
was the reason of his quilted doublets ; his eyes 
large, ever rollmg after any stranger that came in 
his presence, insomuch as many for shame have 
left the room, as being out of countenance ; his 
beard was very thin; his tongue too lar^ for 
his mouth, which ever made lum speak lull in 
the mouth, as if eating his drink, which came out 
into the cup on each side of his mouth ; his skin 
was as soft as taffetta sarsnet, which felt so, be- 
cause he never washed his hands, only rubbed 
his fingers' ends slightly with the wet end of a 
napkin ; his legs were very weak, having had 
(as was though^ some foul play in his youth be- 




secretary, wherein- a. general obscure advertisement 
was given of some dangerous blow at this time, / 
did upon th€ itutani interfr^ and apprehend tome dark 
phraeet therein, contrary to the ordinary grammar con* 
otrucHon of them, and in another tort, tkui 1 am sure 
any divine, or lawyer, in any university would have 
taken them to be meant, by this horrible form of 
blowing us up all by Dowder ; and, therefore, ordered 
that search to be maae, whereby the matter was dis- 
covered and the man apprehended." Earl. Miec, 
vol. iii. p. 8. Again, in the preamble to the act for a 
public thanksgiving, we And— "The conspiracy 
would have turned to the utter ruin of this kingdom, 
bad it not pleased Ahnighty God, by inspirinff the 
king's most excellent majes^ with a divine spirit to 
interpret some dark phrases of a letter showed to his 
majesty, above and beyond all ordinary construction, 
thereby miraculouslv discovering this hidden trea- 
son." We can hardly ima^ne the king making so 
publie a boast, or rather, being guilty of so gross a 
falsehood, had the credit been due to another; and 
vet it is curious, in the circular of the Earl of Salis- 
bury, to find the following decisive passage : *♦ ff^e 
(Salisbury and Suffolk) both conceived that it could 
not by any other -way be like to be attempted than with 
povder, while the king was sitting in that assembly, 
of which the lord chamberlain conceived more pro- 
bability, because there was a great vault under the 
said chamber, roe all thought Jit to forbear to impart it 
to the king until tome three or fntr day§ before the 
Seooione^'^mnwood, vol. ii. p. 171. 

t Weldon, p. 164. For Johnson's Sesquipeda- 
lianism, see Croker's Boswell. I quote from reool* 
Isetion. 



fore he was bom, that he was not able to stand 
at seven years of age ; that weakness made him 
ever leaning on other men's shoulders." From 
what we have seen of the king's character, we 
should rather have attributed the last mentioned 
peculiarity to a moral, instead of a constitutional 
weakness. 

James was extremely indifferent as to dress, 
and is said to have worn his clothes as long as 
they would hang together. When a new-&sh- 
ioned Spanish hat was once brought him, he 
pushed it away, observing that he neither liked 
the Spaniards nor their fashions. On another 
occasion, when an attendant produced for his 
wear a pair of shoes adorned with rosettes, he 
inquired whether they intended to make a '* ruf- 
fiefooted dove" of him ? He was so regular in 
his habits and meals, that one of his courtiers 
observed, that were he to awake after a seven 
years' sleep, he would not only be able to tell 
where the king had been on each particular day» 
but what he had partaken of for dinner. 

In his hunting costume, the appearance of 
James must have been highly ludicrous : Walpole 
says he hunted in the ** most cumbrous and in- 
convenient of all dresses, a ruff and trouser 
breeches." Sir Richard Baker, who was knight- 
ed by James, informs us that the king's manner 
of riding was so remarkable, that it coiud not with 
so much propriety be said that he rode, as that 
his hoarse carried him. James was accustomed 
to say that ^< a horse never stumbled but wh^i he 
was reined." 

The king's equestrian ungainliness was the 
more unfortunate, in one of lus exalted radi, as 
all processions, and journeys of state and con- 
venience, were at this period, with few excep- 
tions, performed on horseback. Even the peers 
were accustomed to ride to parliament in their 
robes. Sir Symonds D'Ewes, in his curious 
journal, gives the following description of one of 
the royal processions to the house of lords : it is 
illustrative of the character <^ James and the man- 
ners of the period. '* I got a c<mvenient place in 
the morning, not without some danger escaped, 
to see his majesty pass to parliament in state. It 
is only worth the inserting in this particular, that 
Prince Charles rode with a rich coronet on his 
head, between the serjeants-at-arms carrying 
maces, and the pensioners carrying their pole- 
axes, both on foot. Next before his majesty rode 
Henry Vere, Earl of Oxenford,* Lord Great 
Chamberlain of England, with Thomas Howard, 
Earl of Arundel,t Earl Marshal of England, on 
his left hand, both bareheaded. Then followed 
his majesty with a rich crown upon his head, and 
most royaUv caparisoned. 

** In the king^s short progress from Whitehall 
to Westminster, diese passages following were 
aceounted somewhat remarkaUe : — ^First, That he 
spake often and lovingly to the people, standing 
thick and threefc^d on all sides to behold him. 
* God bless ye ! God bless ye !' contrary to his 
former hasty and passionate custom, which often 
in his sudden distemper would bid a p— -x or a 
plague on such as flocked to see him ; secondly, 
Though the windows were filled with nrany great 
ladies as he rode along, yet that he spake to none 
of them but to the Marquis of Buckingham's 



• Henry Vere, 18th Earl of Oxford, killed at the 
siepre of Breda, in 1695. 

f A knifl[ht of the Garter, an antiquary, and a man 
of taste. He sat as hioitd Hi|h Steward at the trial 
of the memorable Earl of Strafford. In 1644 he was 
created Earl of Norfolk* In 1646 he died it Padaa« 
but was buried at ArundsU 
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mother and wife^ who was the sole daughter and 
heir to the Earl of Rutland; thirdly^ That he 
spake particularly and howed to the Count of 
Gondemar, the Spanish ambassador ; and fourthly, 
That looking up to one window as he passed, 
Aill of gentlemen and ladies, all in yellow bands, 
he cried out aloud, *A p— x take ye, are ye 
there?' at which, being much ashamed, they all 
withdrew themselves suddenly from the win- 
dow." 

James appears, not only to have merited his 
reputed character for cowardice, but to have been 
totally deficient Ih that tact which occasionally 
suffices to conceal a deficiency of personal cour- 
age. Even tlie story related of him, that he 
shuddered at the sight of a drawn sword, appears 
to be deserving of credit Sir Kenelm Digby in 
his Powder of Sympathy, assures us that when 
James knighted him, he very narrowly escaped 
having the sword thrust into his eyes : the king 
turning away his Gaice, in order to avoid the sight 
of the naked weapon, ^e Duke of Buckingham 
was actually obliged to guide his hand to the 
kni^t's shoulder. Sir Kenelm attributes diis 
particular weakness to the fright occasioned to his 
unhappy mother, by the assassination of Rizzio 
in her presence : she was at the time far gone in 
her pregnancy with James. 

The ridicule which want of courage drew down 
upon James, was not confined to his own subjects. 
In France, it was not unusual to distinguish the 
weak monarch as Queen James, and his high- 
spirited predecessor as JKing Elizabeth. SiSly 
tells us, that Henry the Fourth used to style his 
brother monarch captain at arts and clerk at 
arms. The foUojving epigram was popular at 
the period :•— 

Taadis <^u' ^izabeth fat Roy, 
L'ADglois fot d'Espagoe Teffroy ; 
M aintenant, devise et caquette, 
Regi par la roine Jaquette, 

The following translation appears to have been 
the most ingenious :— 

While Elizabeth was England's kin^. 
That dreadful name through Spain did ring; 
How altered is the case*— ad sa' me ! 
These joggling days of gude queen Jamie ! 

In a caricature of the time, James was exhibit- 
ed with an eiqpty scabbard ; and in another as 
having his swiNrd* so firmly in its scabbard, that 
it was impossible to draw it out* 

There are numerous other instances, of the 
king's private faihngs having been lashed l^ the 
wits of the period* A lampoon, containing some 
impudent reflections nj^n his court, was perused 
by him with evident indignation. At last he eame 
to Uie concluding couplet, when.his face suddenly 
lighted up with a smile. The lines which wrought 
the change were as follows :— 

God bless the king, the queen, the prince, the peers. 
And grant the author long may wear his ears? 

" By my faith, and so he shall for me," said the 
easy monarch; ** for though he be an impudent, 
he IS a witty and pleasant rogue." 

James was constitutionally what may be called 
good-natured; but with &e increase of years and 
political embarrassments, he became fretful, im- 
patient, and suspicious. So melancholy and irri- 
table was he at times, that it required all the efiforts 
of Buckingham and his mo^er to rouse him from 
despondency. Sometimes he would break out 

♦ Sir Walter Raleigh's Ghost, in Phcenix Britan- 
nieus, p. 393. 



into the most passionate fits of anger ; and though 
his better nature eventually prevailed, yet the 
manner in which he expressed his regret was fre- 
quently quite as unkin^y, as had been the pre- 
vious exhibition of his rage. On one occasion, 
happening to require some papers relative to die 
prince's proposed marriage with a daughter of 
Spain, he sent for his old and faithful servant, 
John Gib, a Scotsman, to whom he imagined 
he had intrusted them. Gib asserting that they 
had never been in his keeping, and all endeavours 
to discover them proving vain, the king flew into 
a violent passion: Gib, in order to assuage his 
anger, threw himself on his knees at the king*s 
feet, declaring that he was ready to suffer death, 
should it be ever proved that the papers had been 
dehvered to his custody. James, losing 2SI self- 
command, was cowardiy enough to give his faith- 
ful old servant a kick. Gib, instandy, and in 
natural indignation, rose from his knees, and ad- 
dressing himself to the king:— "Sir," he said, 
"I have served you from my youth, and you 
never found me unfaithful ; I have not deserved 
this insult from you, nor can I bear to live with 
you after such a disgrace. Fare ye well, sir, I 
shall never see your face more ;" on which he 
lef^ the royal presence, mounted his horse, and 
rode to London. Shortly after this the papers 
were found, and James became alive to die act 
of groos injustice of which he had been guilty. 
He was unmeasured in the terms of reproach 
which he heaped upon himself, and having de- 
spatched messengers in the utmost haste after 
Gib, declared that he would neither eat, drink, 
nor sleep, till he again beheld the face of his in- 
jured follower. Gib having been induced to re- 
turn, and having been conducted into the royal 
presence, James, in his turn, fell on his, knees 
before him, imploring his pardon, and expressing 
his determination not to rise till he had obtained 
the forgiveness of his servant. For some time 
Gib modesdy declined, but James would on no 
account be satisfied till the words of pardon had 
actually been pronounced. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

The king sqppears to have entertained a sort of 
presentiment of his own end. He had been 
much affected by the deaths of the Duke of 
Richmond and the Marquis of Hamilton : — 
" When the branches," he said, »* are cut down, 
the tree cannot long remain." His last illness 
commenced with a tertian ague, and was followed 
by a fever, which proved fatal. The courtiers, 
in order to console him, reminded him of an old 
proverb, that an ague in the spring was life for a 
king : he replied, that the proverb was meant for 
a yoimg king. James, however, stood litde in 
need of consolation ; the courage, In which he 
had formerly been deficient, seemed eminendy 
conspicuous in his death. He prepared himself 
for his end with a decency and a fortitude which 
would have been creditable to a braver man, and 
was not unworthy of the religion which he pro- 
fessed. 

We have the audiority of his physician, Sir 
Theodore Mayeme, diat the king had been suf- 
fering for some time from stone, gout, and gravel : 
and according to Bishop Goodman, he was guilty 
of imprudences which were not unlikely to hasten 
his end. " Truly," says the gossiping prelate, 
** I think King James every autumn did feed a 
litde more than moderately upon fruits ; he had 



his grapes, his nectarines, and other fruits, in his 
own keeping ; besides, we did see that he fed 
very plentifidly on them from abroad. I remem- 
ber that Mr. French of the spicery, who some- 
times did present him with die first sta^wberries, 
cherries, and other fruits, and kneeling to the 
king, had some speech to use to him ; that he 
did desire his majesty to accept them, and that 
he was sorry they were no better, with such like 
complimental words ; but the king never had the 
patience to hear him one word, but his hand was 
in ^ basket After this eating of fruit in the 
-spring time, his body fbU into a great looseness ; 
Which, although while he Was young, did tend 
to preserve his health, yet now, being grown to- 
weid sixty, it did a litde weaken his body, and 
going from^ Theobald's to Newmarket, and stir- 
ring abroad when, as the coldness of the year 
was not yet past almost, it could not be prevented 
but he must fall into a quartan ague, for recovery 
whereof the physicians taking one course and 
the plaister another." His unwieldy sixe, for 
his obesity had inciieased widi his years, had 
rendered such a complication of disorders the 
more formidable. Besides, he had always con- 
ceived such a repugnance to physic, that the 
doctore, even in his worst attacks, were unable 
to persuade him to have recourse to it As his 
inoisposition became more alarming, he retired 
to Theobald's, which had ever been Ids favourite 
residence, and which was shordy to become the 
scene of his dissolution. The Lord Keeper 
Williams (a man whose power of amusing others 
appears to have been considerable) was no sooner 
acquainted with the king's danger, dian he hasten- 
ed to the royal presence, and remaining by his 
bedside till midnight, attempted to cheer and con- 
sole the sick monarch. The following m<Hiiing 
there was a consultation of physicians, who gave 
it as their opinion that his majesty's case wm 
hopeless. When this was intimated to the lord 
keeper, with the prince's permission, he knelt 
by the bed of die royal patient:—** he came,** 
he said, ** with the message of Isaiah to Hez0- 
kiah, to exhort him to set his house in order, icr 
that his days would be but few in the woiid." 
**. I am satLsfied," replied the king calmly, ** and 
I desire you to assist me in preparing to go 
hence, and to be with Christ, whose mereies I 
pray for, and hope to find.* 

Feeling his strength dedimng, he sent for 
Prince Charies, whom he retain^ in conversa- 
tion for three hours. He solemnly exhorted him 
to fix his thoughts on religion, to uphold the 
church of Engird, and to take die family of the 
palatine under his protection. The points an 
which die king admonished his son must have 
been communicated by the prince himself, since 
we find, by a letter of the time, that in order that 
the conversation might be secret, not a single 
person was admitted within the distance of two 
or three rooms. 

On the Thursday before his dissolution, the 
king received the sacrament, with which he ex- 
pressed himself much comforted ; and from diis 
period he continued praying and meditating cm 
religious subjects. 

The lord keeper never led the sick chamber, 
nor changed his dress, till the king had breathed 



* Philips's Life of Lord Keeper Williams, p. 143. 
Echard, vol. i. 978. See also Mr. D'Israeli's i«- 
genions Cariosities of Literature, vol. iii. p. 259, in 
which there is an extract from the MS. collection 
of Sir Thomas Brown, strongly corroborative of 
Echard's account, and to which, mdeed, Echard ap- 
pears to have had access. 
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his hat, but contmaed by his bedside, endeavoiir- 
ing to make his path easy to another world. 

On the Friday night his tongue had become 
so swollen that it was with dimculty he could 
make himself understood. A Utde before break 
of day, on the Sunday, he expressed a wish to 
have anoitb^r interview with Prince Charles, 
who inslantly rose and came in his night dress 
to the king's bedside. The d3ring monarch en- 
deavoured to raise himself on his pillow, as if he 
had something of importance to impart, but by 
this time his speech was inaudible. In his last 
moments, however, when the prayer commonly 
used at the hour of death was ccmcluded, he re- 
peated once or twice the words, Feni, Domine 
Jesitf and shdrdy after ceased to breathe, with- 
out any appearance of pain. The lord keeper 
closed the king's eyes with his own hand. 

It may not be out of place to speculate for a 
moment on the nature of those religious feelings, 
whidi could enable a pusillanimous monarch to 
support with dignity and courage the afEictions of 
disease and the terrora of dissolution. JanMS 
had naturally the highest reverence for religion ; 
his intNitiotts were generally laudable ; and he 
had from his youth been a constant observer of 
the external ordinances of the church, and even 
supported its supremacy with his pen. Unfor- 
tunately, however, he was a mere creature of 
impidse ; easily led astray by passion, or the 
temptation of the moment. With an inherent 
anxiety to do good, he was constantly commit 
ing evil. Still, however, there was the same 
veneration for die Deity, and the same ardour in 
his cause. The error or crime of to-day was 
followed by penitential tears on the morrow, an 
ancHualy which continued to the last moment of 
his existence. Socrates considera that a disin- 
clination for crime is an apolo^ for its cpmmis- 
sion. This apothegm reminds us of the mu^ 
derer's consolation on the scaffold, who expressed 
his hopes of being saved, on the ground that he 
had never passed oy a church without taking off 
his hat. Religion, unfortunately, owing to the 
weakness of human nature, is open to innumer- 
able and strauffe perversions ; and, like many 
others, Jamesnad no doubt fostered illusions 
which smoothed his path to eternity. The con- 
trivers of the famous gunpowder plot (many of 
whom were persons really estimable in private 
Ufe) conceived, that, by a terrible annihilation of 
some hundreds of their fellow-creatures, they 
were doing God service, and securing their own 
eternal happiness: some allowance, therefore, 
may be ma<k for James, if he placed any rehance 
on the respect which he had ever intended to pay 
to religion ; and on the credit of having written 
some ponderous dissertations in its favour. 

With regard to ecclesiastical government dur- 
ing his reign, James has certainly proved himself 
wiser than hia generation. Notwithstanding his 
firm attachment to the interest and doctrines of 
the church of England, and in spite of the oblo- 
quy which was heaped upon him, he was per- 
sonally well inclined to religious toleration. Pos- 
sibly he had some speculative notion, of what a 
more extensive experience has since substantiated, 
that in order to destroy heresy, it is the woret 
policy to oppress it In the history of the world, 
there does not appear to be any known instance 
of schism having been destroyed by violence. 
These remarks, however, on the king's conduct, 
refer principally to his treatment of the Roman 
cathoUc portion of his subjects. Even the fact 
of the horrible gunpowder treason made but little 
difference in the line of his religious policy ; with 



a laudable magnanimity he refrained from visit- 
ing the sins of the few upon the heads of the 
many, and continued in the same course of mild- 
ness and conciliation to the last. There is a sup- 
position that, in James's toleration of the papists, 
he had in view the increased indulgences which 
his own subjects m^ht expect in foreign coun- 
tries. Again, less laudable motives may be at- 
tributed to him. It may be reasonably argued^ 
that he had an object in balancing the power of 
the Roman catholics against the augmenting 
influence of the puritans. Possibly, too his ap- 
prehensions of personal danger were not without 
their weight ; James must ^ve been well aware 
of the ri^ which he incurred should he make 
himself odious to a daring and relentless party.* 
It has been supposed, and that not without rea- 
son, that the exertions and sufierings of the Ro- 
man catholics, in behalf of his unhappy mother, 
may in some degree have influenced him in his 
praiseworthy moderation. 

There is, however, a more substantial reason 
why we should not bestow unqualified praise 
upon James for his religious toleration. It is not 
generally known, perhaps, that two unhappy 
creatures were burnt for heresy during his reign. 
One of these, Bartholomew Legate, a Socinian, 
is said to have been remarkable for theological 
learning, and for the blamelessness of his career. 
James attempted to convert him ; but finding him 
fixed in his persuasions, the bishops declared 
him to be an intractable heretic, ind he was 
burned to ashes at Smithfield. The other victim 
was one Edward Wi^htman, a harmless enthu- 
siast, who had the misfortune to fancy himself 
Elias. The heresies of Ebion, Cerinthus, Va- 
lentinian, Arrius, Macedonhis, Simon Magus, 
Manes, Maniclueus, Photinus, and the Anabap- 
tists, names of which the unhappy being had 
probably never heard, were summed up in the 
warrant for his execution. 

One act of James's life can never be su$ciently 
commended. During the progresses made 
through his kingdom, he - had noticed the perni- 
cious effects which a puritanical observance of 
the Sabbath was producing- on the health and 
happiness of the lower classes of his subjects. 
Wi& the certainty that religious bigotry would 
be every where arrayed against him, he issued a 
proclamation, that, after &e performance of di- 
vine service, his subjects should be allowed to 
indulge in all legitimate sports and amusements. 
Without entering into any theoloffical discussion, 
as to the proper observance of me Lord's day, 
there are few who will deny to James the real 
credit which he deserved on this occasion. 
Surely that monarch stands high among the 
thrones of the earth, who willingly toins from 
his own pomps and vanities, to the sufferings 
and discomforts of the poor and unprotected; and 
who readily encounters oUoquy and discontent, 
in order to throw a gleam of sunshine over the 
broad shadows of human wretdiedness. 

The suspicion, which was very commonly 
entertained at the time, that James met his deam 
by poison, has either been altogether disregarded, 
or obscurely hinted at, by our historians. So 
usual has it ever been to attribute the deaths of 
princes to foul play, that we must receive with 
extreme caution any arguments which may be 



* Burnet evidently attributes the king's modera- 
tion to fear. He says that ever af^r the gunpowder 
conspiracy, James was careful of not provoking the 
Jesuits, for it showed him of what they were capa- 
ble. — Ni9t, of his orni Time^ vol. 1. p. 19. 
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brought forward in support of any such suppo- 
sition in the present case. That Buchingham 
and his mother applied remedies to the sick mo- 
narch, which were totally unauthorised by the 
physicians, is a fact beyond the possibility of a 
doubt. Whether, however, these remedies were 
of an injurious nature, and intended to destroy 
existence, is a circumstance not so easy to re- 
solve. 

Certain it is that Buckingham was fast declin- 
ing in the royal favour, and that he had every 
thmff to gain, and nothing to Icise, by the king's 
demise at that particular time. Dr. Eglisham, 
one of the roysJ physicians, accused Bucking- 
ham, in print, of having murdered his sovereign ; 
and another of the king's physicians. Dr. Craig, 
was banished the court for giving utterance 
to his suspicions. The latter individual was 
great unde to Bishop Burnet, who informs us 
that his father had the account from Craig, and 
was by him strongly prepossessed with the truth 
of the accusation. '* The ■ king,** says Coke, 
having had an ague, the Duke of Buckingham 
did, upon Monday the ^Ist, when in &e judg- 
ment of the physicians the ague was declining, 
apply plaisters to the wrists and beUy of the 
king, and also did deliver several quantities of 
drijUL to the king, though some of the king^s 
physicians did dlisallow thereof, and refused to 
meddle further with the king, until the said plais- 
ters were removed ; and that the king found him- 
self worse thereupon, and that droughts, raving, 
fainting, and an intermitting pulse followed here- 
upon; and the drink was twice given by the 
duke's own hands, and a third time refused ; and 
the physicians to comfort him, teUing him that 
this second impairement was from coM taken, or 
some other cause : * No, no,* said the king, * it 
is that which I had from Buckingham.' " Wel- 
don says, that during the king's illness, he fre- 
quently implored the Earl of Montgomery to be 
careful that he had fair play ; and that, on one 
occasion, when his servants were endeavouring 
to console him, *^ Ah," he said, <* it is not the ague 
that afflicts nfe, but the powder I have taken, 
and the black plaister they have laid on my sto- 
mach." A less suspicious authority is Bishop 
Goodman, who, while he entirely exculpates 
Buckingham, evidently believes that his old 
master met with an untimely end. *^I have no 
ffood opinion," he says, ^'ofhiis death, yet I was 
me last man who did him homage in the extre- 
mity of his sickness." Howell, who was at 
Theobald's at the time of the king's death, in a 
letter to his father, alludes to the mtUterings of 
the doctors, that a f^aist^ had been applied by 
the duke's mother, to the *' outside of ^e king's 
stomach.'* 

Arthur Wilson, another contemporary writer, 
does not materially differ from the foregoing ac- 
counts. •* The king," he says, " that was very 
much impatient in his health, was patient in his 
sickness and death. Whether he had received 
any thing that extorted his anguish fits into a 
fever, wmch might the sooner stupify the spirits, 
and hasten his end, cannot be asserted ; but the 
Countess of Buckingham had been tampering 
with him in the absence of the doctors, and had 
given him a medicine to drink, and laid a plaister 
on his side, of which the king much complained, 
and they did rather exasperate his distemper than 
allay it : and these things were admitted by the 
insinuating persuasions of the duke her son, who 
told the king they were approved medicines, and 
would do him much good. And though the duke 
often strove to purge himself for this application. 
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as having received both medicine and platster 
from Dr. Remington, at Dunmow, in Es^ex, who 
had of^en cured agues and such distempers with 
the same ; yet they were arguments of a compli- 
cated kind, not easy to unfold ; considering that 
whatsoever he received from the doctor in the 
country, he might apply to the king what he 
pleased in the court." 

It would be curious to ascertain the nature and 
ingredients of the remedies, which were appHed 
by Buckingham. Bishop Kennett informs us, 
that he was shown a copy of Dr. Eglisham's 
pamphlet against Buckingham by the Spanish 
ambassador, in which Eglisham declared, that 
neither he nor the other physicians could disco- 
ver the nature of the plaister. It appears also, 
by the same authority, that about a week after 
the king*s death, Eglisham being on a visit with 
Sir Matthew Lister at the Earl of Warwick's 
house in Essex, situated close to the residence of 
Dr. Remington, they sent for the doctor, in order 
to ascertain the nature of the pldister which he 
had supplied to Buckingham. Remington giving 
them liie information £ey required. Sir Matthew 
Lister produced a piece of the plaister wliich had 
been applied to me king. On examining it. 
Remington seemed much surprised, and offered 
to take an oath that it' was not the same which 
he had sent ^to the duke. There is a copy of 
Eglisham's pamphlet in &e British Museum, 
which has been reprinted in the Harleian Mis- 
cellany ; but th^re ia no trace of Ae passage al- 
luded to by Kennett. Sanderson, another writer 
of the time, assures us that the drink given to 
James, was *< a posset of milk and ale, hartshorn, 
and marygold flowers, ingredients hamdess and 
ordinary." With regard to the plaister, he says, 
'* that although the physicians were justly offend- 
ed at the duke's interference with their practice, yet 
that the composition was as hannless as the drink, 
and that a portion of it was even eo/ by those 
who had manufactured it. For some months 
afterwards, he says, it was open to the examina- 
tion of the curious. 

Eglisham's pamphlet, though undoubtedly cu- 
rious, is only to be received as evidence, when 
corroborated by the assertions of other vniters. 
After the king's death he gave such unguarded 
utterance to his suspicions, as to render it neces- 
sary for his own safety that he should fly die 
kingdom. He retired to Brussels, where he pub- 
lished the tract in question. It had been, in the 
first instance, submitted, in the form of a petition, 
to the two houses of parliament; but whedier it 
was actually presented, does not appear. It was 
afterwards translated into High Dutch, with a 
view of throwing obloquy upon the royal family 
of England. The suspicions of Eglisham's ve- 
racity are founded on the extreme rancorous 
feeling which he exhibits towards Buckingham, 
and some internal absurdities to which we shall 
hereafler allude. The following passage is more 
remarkable, from its being borne out, in a great 
degree, by the evidence of the writers already 
recited: — "The king being sick of a certain 
ague, which in the spring was of itself never 
found deadly, the duke took this opportunity, 
when all the doctors of physic were at dinner, 
upon the Monday before the king died, without 
their knowledge or consent, and offered to him a 
white powder to take, the which he a long time 
refused ; but overcome with" his flattering impor- 
tunity, at length took it in wine, and immediately 
became worse and^ worse, falling into many 
swoonings and pains, so tormented, that his ma- 
jesty cried out aloud of this white powder, 



* Would to God I had never taken it! itwHl cost 
me my life,' 

" In like manner, also, the Countess of Buck- 
ingham, my Lordt)r Buckingham's mother, upon 
the Friday, the physicians being also absent 
tod at dinner, and not made acquainted with her 
doings, applied a plaister to the king's heart and 
breast; whereupon he grew feint and short 
breathed, and in a great agony. Some Of the 
physicians after dmner, returning to see the king, 
by the offensive smell of the plaister, peroeiv^ 
something to be about him, hurtful to him, and 
searched what it should be, and found it out, and 
exclaimed that die king was poisoned. The 
Duke of Buckingham entering, commanded the 
physicians out of tlie room, caused one of them 
to be committed prisoner to his own chamber, 
and another to be removed from court; quar^ 
reled with others of the king's servants in his 
sick majesty's own presence so far, that he of- 
fered to draw his aword against them in his mar 
jesty's sight. And Buckingham's mother, kneel- 
ing down before his majesty, cried out with a 
brazen face, * Justice, justice, sir, I demand jus- 
tice of your majesty !' His majesty asked her 
for what ? * For that which their lives are no 
way sufficient to satisfy, for saying that my son 
and I have poisoned your majesty ?' * Poisoned 
me?' said he; with that, turning himself, swoon- 
ed, and she was removed.* 

" The Sunday after his majesty died, Buek- 
ingham desired the physicians who attended his 
majesty to sign with their own hands a writ of 
testimony, that the powder which he gave him 
was a good and safe medicine, which they re- 
fused. 

** Immediately after his majesty's death, the 
physician, who was commanded to his chamber, 
was set at liberty, with a caveat to hold his peace ; 
die odiers threatened, if they kept not good tongues 
in their heads. 

" But in the mean time the king's body and 
head swelled above measure, his hair, with the 
skin of his head, stuck to his pillow, and his 
nails became loose upon his fingers andtoes." 

Eglisham, moreover, accused the duke of 
having caused the death of the Marquess of Ha- 
milton by poison. The following passage is too 
ridiculous for belief, and goes far to throw an air 
of fiction over Eglisham's extraordinary narra- 
tion. The poit-mortetn appearance of the mar- 
quess's body is thus described. •* No sooner 
was he dead, when the force of the poison began 
to overcome the force of his body, but it began 
to swell in such a sort, that his thighs were swol- 
len six times as big as their natural proportion, 
his belly became as big as the belly of an ox, his 
arms as the natural quantity of hia thighs, his 
neck as broad as his shoulders, his cheeks over 
the top of his nose, that his nose could not Nbe 
seen or distinguished ; the skin of his forehead 
two finders high. He was all over of divers co- 
lours, full of waters, some white, some black, 
some red, some yellow, some green, some bhie, 
and that as weU within his body as without 



* Mr. Meade, in a letter to Sir Mardn Stuteville, 
thus alludes to this remarkable scene ; — ** The Coun- 
tess of Buckingham, the Tuesday before he [the 
king] died, would needs make trial of some receipt 
she had approved; but being without the privity of 
the physicians, occasioned so much discontent in Dr. 
Cragge, that he uttered some plain speeches, for 
which he was commanded out of the court, the duke 
himself, (as some say^ complaining to the sick king 
of the word he spake.'' — EUu*9 Ori^, Le(ter9, vol. iii. 
p. 183. 



His mouth and nose foaming blood, mixed with 
froth of divers colours, a yard high." 

We are not informed by Dr. Eglisham, why 
the king's body dtd not exhibit sinular evidences 
of foul play. Certain it is, that no traces of poi- 
son were discoverable. In a lett^ of the time, 
from Mr. Joseph Meade to Sir Martin StuteviUe, 
we find that when the body ws» opened by the 
physicians, they foimd ** his heart of an extraor- 
dinary bigness, all his vitds sound, as ako hk 
head, whidi was very full of brains ; hot his 
blood was wonderfully tainted with melancfac^ ; 
and the corruption thereof supposed the cause of 
his death." Sir Symonds D^Ewes, who adds 
his quantum of suspicion to the '* potion and 
plaister," informs us that when the king's skuU 
was opened, the pia muter was so fiill of brains 
that they could •* scarcely be kept from spilling." 
There is no allusion, however, in any documents 
of the time to the least trace of poison having 
been discovered. 

There is another curious tract, in tfie Britisli 
Museum, purporting, after the manner of Lucian, 
to be a conversation in the lower regions between 
James, dio Duke of Buckingham, the Marquess 
of Hamilton, and Dr. Eglisham. The interview 
between the murderer and his victims is suffi- 
ciently tragical, and would do credit to any pro- 
vincial theatre m the realm : — 

** King James* — Dost thou know me, Buck- 
ingham? If our spirits or ghosts reUiin any 
knowledge of mortal actions, let us discourse to- 
gether. 

•* Buckingham, — ^Honour hath not now trans- 
ported me to forget your majesty ; I know you 
to be the umbra or shade of my sovereign, King 
James, unto whom Buckingham was once so 
great a favourite. But what ghost of Aristotle is 
mat which bears you company T His pale look 
show him to be some scholar. 

** King James, — It is the changed shadow of 
George Eglisham, for ten years together my 
doctor of physic, who, in the discharge of his 
place, was ever to me most faithful ; this other 
is his and my old friend, the Marquess of Ha- 
milton. 

*» Buckingham, — My liege, I cannot discourse 
as long as they are present, they do behold me 
with such threatening looks ; and your majesty 
hath a disturbed brow, as if you were ofifended 
with your servant, Buckingham. 

•» King James, — I, and the Marquess of 
Hamilton, have just cause to frown and be offend- 
ed ; hast thou not been our most ungrateful mur- 
derer? 

" Buckingham. — Who — I my liege ? What 
act of mine could make you to suspect that I 
could do a deed so full of horror ? Produce a 
witness to my forehead, before you condemn me 
upon bare suspicion. 

** King James. — My doctor, Eglisham, shaD 
prove it to thy face, and if thou hast but any 
sense of goodness, shall make thy pale ghost 
blush, ungrateful Buckingham !" 

Shordy after this Eglisham steps forward, and 
with all proper dignity accuses the duke, not 
only of having poisoned James and the marquess, 
but of having plotted and contrived the doctor's 
own departure from the worid. Buckingham, 
staggered by the proofs which are brought against 
him, at length confesses his crimes, and spouts, 
as he sweeps from the stage, a sort of dramatic 
epilogue, of which the following lines are the 
conclusion : 

" You, O good king, were gracious to that man. 
Whose ghost you see, the Duke of Buckingham. 
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Bot 1 Tras most nnipratefal to my king, 
And Marquess Hamilton, whom I did bring 
Both to antimelj deaths, forgive my sin. 
Great king, ffreat marquess, Doctor Edisham, 
AH mnrderea by the Duke of Buckingham. 
Forgire me all, and pardon me, 1 pray ; 
Tfai» b«ing said, the dake*8 ghoci ahrank aiway.^' 

One of the articles of impeachment against the 
Duke of Buckingham, in the succeeding reign, 
was, not for havmg actually poisoned the king, 
but for halving dareid to adiminister remedies to 
the sovereign, without the concurrence of the 
physicians. To say the least, it was a strange 
and unjustifiable act Charles, as is well known, 
to prevent the question of the duke's conduct from 
coming to an issue, braved the wrath of the com- 
inons« and dissolved the parliament. There was 
another attempt to stigmatbe Buckingham as a 
wholesale poisoner. Eglisham asserts, in his 
petition to padiament, that at the time of the Duke 
of Richmond*s death, a paper was found in 
King street, in which Buckingham had inserted 
the names of several noblemen, all of whom had 
since died. He adds that his own name came 
after the Marquess of Hamilton's with a proviso 
that lie should be embalmed* This would be 
considered as mere nonsense, did it not appear 
by the evidence of Sir Henry Wotton that some 
such document really existed, though without 
douht it was a forgery. '* I had a commission 
laid upon me," says Sir Henry, " by sovereign 
command, to examine a lady about a certain filthy 
accusation, grounded upon nothing but a few 
names taken up by a footman in a kennel, and 
straight baptised. It was a list of such as the 
duke had appointed to be poisoned at home, him- 
self being then in Spain. I found it to be the 
most mahcious and frantic surmise, and the most 
contrary to his nature, that I think had ever been 
brewed firom the beginning of the world." Wot- 
ton speaks of Eglisham as a ** fugitive physi- 
cian," and corroborates a statement made by San- 
derson, on the authority of Sir Belthaser Gerbier, 
that when EgUsham offered to publish a recanta- 
tion of his scandalous pamphlet, for a certain re- 
muneration, the duke listened to the overture with 
indignation and disgust That Buckingham's 
mother, who was under the infiuence of the 
Jesuits, should have been induced to tamper with 
the king, is not improbable ; but that Bucking- 
ham himself should have entered into the conspi- 
racy, notwithstanding his many faults, is in utter 
contradiction to all our preconceived notions of 
his character. 

King James died on the 27th of March, 1625, 
in the fifty-ninth year of his age, and the twenty- 
third of his reign over the kingdom of England. 
On the 7th of May he was buried at Westmin- 
ster with proper solemnity. We will conclude 
our notices of him with Ben Jonson's admirable 
character of the weak monarch, in his Masque of 
the Gypsies Metamorphosed. One of the wan- 
dering tribe is supposed to discover the king's 
identity, by het professional knowledge of palm- 
istry : — 

"With you lucky bird, I begin, — ^let me see, 
I aim at the best, and I trow you are he ; 
Here's 8<»Be lock already, if I understand 



You're a man of good means, and have territories 

store. 
Both by sea and by land; and were bom, sir, to 

more; 
Which you, like a lord, and the prince of your peace. 
Content with your haviniirs, despise to inorease : 
You live chaste and single, aiid have buied your 

wi£B, 
And mean not to marry by the line of your life, 
Whence he that conjectures your quality, learns 
You^re an honest good man, and take care of your 

bairns. 
Your Mercury's hilt, too, a wit doth betoken. 
Some book-ciafl 3rou have, and are pretty weH 

spoken : 
But stay, in your Jupit^s mount what Is here I 
A monarch I a king! what wonders appear! 
HId^, bountiful, just ; a Jo?e for your parts, 
A master of men, and that reign in their hearts." 
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i by this line. 



The ^[rounds of my art, here's a gentleman's hand, 
ril kiss it fcH' lock's sake. You shall by 
Love a horse and a bound, but no part oi a swine ;* 
To hant the brave sta^, not so much for your food, 
As the weal of your body, and the health of your 
blood. 



* The abhorrenoe which James entertained for a 
pig, ba« tlieady betii iDeottontd. 



QUEEN OF JAMES I. 

A lady remariLable for all the masculine quali- 
ties in which her husband was so sadly deficient 
Ambitious, bc^d, enterprising; fond of tumult 
and grandeur ; impatient of control ; engaging in 
aU the civil and religious fisK^tions of the period ; 
despising her timorous and pedantic husband, and 
yet vainly endeavouring to govern him and his 
councils, she failed in her objects from want of 
capacity, yet saved herself fix>m obloquy by the 
deepest cunning. James, however subservient 
he may have been to his passions and his favour- 
ite—however deficient in moral and personal 
courage, was at least no dastard to his wife. 
With all her turbulence and high spirit, she never 
obtained the slightest influence over her easy 
spouse. No two people could be more unlike : 
the only similarity of character, was in a mutual 
admiration of masculine beauty. 

Thwarted in her ambitious views, and piqued 
at being compelled to yield to a man whom she 
so thoroughly despised, her violence and hatred 
exceeded all bounds. She was in the habit, at 
Edinburgh, of forcing herself into the king's 
presence, for the mere purpose of ridiculing him, 
and diverting herself at his expense. His hfe is 
even said to have been in the uUnost dang^ from 
her violence, while he remained in Sk;otland. 
The wOTst trait in her character was her endea- 
vour to prejudice her children against their father. 
The contempt of his parent, with which she in- 
spired Prince Henry, was probably, in a great 
degree, the origin of Jfames's want of natural af- 
fection for his son. 

After his accession to the throne of England 
James ahnost entirely separated himself from his 
ungovernable wife. Peyton says, that though he 
sometimes vimied her through compliment, he 
never '* lodged with her a night for many 
years." Notwithstanding, however, their noe^ 
tural estrangement, James, in his Edict on Dudbs, 
continues speaking of her as our dearest bed- 
fellow. He was indeed ever anxious to impress his 
subjects with a notion of his uxorionsness. Os- 
borne mentions an instance when he himself was 
present, on which occasion James, before {xoceed^ 
ing on one of his hunting expeditions, took a sort 
of public farewell of his queen. ** Taking leave 
of her at her coach-side, by kissing her suffidently 
to the middle of her shoulders, for so low she 
went bare all the days I had the fortune to know 
her." Weldon sa3r8, that James was ever best 
when farthest from lus queen. 

Her manners, on her first arrival in Scotland, 



were any thing but suited to enliven her hus^ 
band's court, or to conciliate the people aftong 
whom she came to reside. The writer of a let- 
ter among the Cecil Papers thus speaks of her 
at this period: — "Our quein carys a marvelus 
gravity, quhilk, w» her patriall solitariness, con- 
trar to y" humor of our pepell hath bannised all 
our lady« clein from her." The queen's man- 
ners afterwards improved. Lady Arabella Stuart 
in a letter to the Earl of Shrewsbury, dated from 
the Court at Woodstock, gives her the highest 
praise for courtesy, and remarks that she was in 
the habit of speaking kindly to the people whom 
she happened to meet in her way. This stato- 
ment is corroborated by another letter from Sir 
Dudley Carletqn to Sir Thomas Parry, in which 
the writer observes, " The queen heth this night 
at Sir John Fortescue's, where the king meets 
her. She giveth great contentment to the world 
in her fashion and courteous behaviour to the 
peoi^e. 

Of the merits of Queen Anne's personal ap- 
pearance we know very Utde. The portraits we 
have seen of her were drawn at a late period of 
her life, and principally indicate a masculine cha- 
racter, and display a tawdry and tasteless style of 
dress. The beauty of queens is seldom left un- 
celebrated; and as historians are silent on the 
present occasion, there is reason to suppose that 
there was little room for panegyric. Peyton 
alone styles her, ^* A body of a goodly presence, 
beautiful eyes, uid strong to fc^ joined with a 
prince young and weak in constitution; a union 
unsuitable for a virago to couple with a spiny and 
thin creature." Osborne's praise is somewhat 
dubious :—»* Her skin," he says, "was more 
amiable than the features it covered, though not 
her disposition, in which report rendered her very 
d^)onnaire." Bishop Goodman r^narks that 
there was little in her person to make his majesty 
uxorious. 

Anne was a bigoted cathohc, a fact not gene- 
rally dwelt upon by historians. It is strange, 
that Horace Walpole, a curious researcher, should 
have be^i long ignorant of this important circum- 
stance. Speaking of the Bacon Papers, he says, 
there is " one most extraordinary passage, entirely 
overlooked^ and yet of great consequence to ex- 
plain the misfortunes into which her descendants 
afterwards fell. The Pope sends her beads and 
reliaues, and thanks her for not communicating 
with heretics at her coronation**^ Sully, how- 
ever, was not only acquainted with the fact, but 
evidently dreaded her influence, as regarded the 
predominancy of the Spanish interests and the 
advancement of the Roman Cath(^ic rehgion. 
He says, that when^ollowing the king from Scot- 
land, it was believed she was coming to England, 
in order to add her personal influ^ice to the 
Spanish faction; a circumstance which so dis- 
turbed the king, that he sent ^e Eari of Lennox 
to oppose her progress, though he was unable to 
perraade her to return. The Spaniards, indeed, 
whose interests she adhered to, in opposition to 
thoseof France, i^pear to have rested their hopes 
of destroying the protestant faith in England, 
principally on her influence and exertions. She 
endeavoured to instil her prejudices, in fiivour of 
Spain and the pope, into the mind of her son. 
Prince Henry. Sully says, that none doubted 
but that she was inclined to declare herself « ab- 
solutely on that side;" and that in pubUc she af- 
fected to have the prince entirely vnder h^ guid- 
ance. In a letter from Sir Charies Comwallis to 
the Earl of SaUsbury, she is even stated to have 
UM the Spanish ambassador, that he might one 
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day^ the Prinoe of Wales on a pilgrimage to 
8t Jago. 

Time and experience appear at length to have 
convinced her of the inflexibility of her husband's 
disposition, and of her own incapacity for med- 
dling in state affairs. With the exception of 
some occasional interference, in the rise or down- 
fall of a favourite, she seems to have contented 
herself with entertaining the king and his court 
with balls and masques. <*The arrival of the 
queen in London,*' says Sully, ** did not occasion 
all that disorder which had been apprehended; 
the discontented found her not to be what they 
had c<mceived. It seemed as though her sudden 
change of situation and country had made as sud- 
den change in her inclinations and manners : from 
an effect in the elegances of England, or from 
those of the royal dignity, she became disposed 
to vanities and amusements, and seemed wholly 
engaged in the pursuit of pleasure. She so en- 
tirely neglected or forgot the Spanish politics, as 
gave reason to believe she had, in reality, only 
pretended to be attached to them." 

King James had quitted Edinburgh for his 
new dominions on the fifth of April, 1603; and 
in June following, accompanied by her two eldest 
children, Prince Henry and the Princess Eliza- 
beth, the queen prepared to follow him. James, 
either willing to gratify her taste for show, or de- 
sirous that his wue should ^pear among his new 
subjects with all due magnificence, not only gave 
the strictest orders for her honourable reception, 
but even commanded some of the late queen's 
jewels to be transmitted to her, before the former 
had been laid in the grave. On the fifteenth of 
April we find him writing to his ministers:^ 
** Touching the jewels to be sentfor our wife, our 
meaning is not to have any of the principal jewels 
of state to be sent so soon or so far off; but only 
such as, by the opinion of the ladies attendant 
about the late queen our sister, you shall find to 
be meet for the ordinary apparding and orna- 
ment of her; the rest may come after when she 
shall be nearer hand. But we have thought good 
to put you in mind, that it shall' be convenient 
that besides jewels you send some of the ladies 
of all degrees who were about the queen, as soon 
as the fimeral be past, or some others, whom you 
will think meetest and most willing and able to 
abide travel, to meet her as far as Siey can at her 
entry into the realm, or soon after; for that we 
hoLd needfVil for her honour: and that they do 
speedily enter into their journey, for that we 
would nave her here with the soonest. And as 
for horses, litters, coaches, saddles, and other 
things of &at nature, whereof we have heretofore 
written, for her use, and sent to you our cousin 
of Worcester, we have thought good to let you 
luiow that the proportion mentioned in your par- 
ticular letter to us shall suffice in our opinion for 
her. And so you may take order for the sending 
of them avray with the ladies that are to come, or 
before, as you shall think meetest." The queen 
arrived at Yorit on the 11th of June ; and having 
remained there some days, proceeded to East 
Neston, the seat of Sir George Fanner, where 
she was joined by the king. 

For her splendid entertainments, those magni- 
ficent masques which made the ** nights more 
costly than the days,^' she has been often and 
sufficiendy celebrated. They appear, however, 
to have been conducted with butlitde attention to 
decorum. The Countess of Dorset mentions in 
her memoirs, that there was ** much talk of a 
masque which the queen had at Winchester, «nd 
how all the ladies about the court had gotten such 



ill namesy that it was grown a scandalous place; 
and the queen herself was much fallen from her 
former greatness and reputation she had in the 
world." Peyton's censure is far stronger:—- 
'* The masques," he says, <* and plays at Whitehall 
were used only as incentives for lust, therefore 
the courtiers invited the citizens' wives to those 
shows on purpose to defile them. There is not 
a chamber nor lobby, if it could speak, but would 
verify this." 

Whatever share the queen may have had, in 
effecting a kind understanding between the cour- 
tiers and the citizens' wives, it is certain that she 
herself was far firom being averse to the tender 
passion. Carte tells us that she took a great de- 
light in making the king jealous, and tcith this 
vteWf took liberties which were very improper, 
and were the cause of some excitement at court 
It is to be feared, however, that Anne had less 
her husband's jealousy at heart than her own 
gratification. According to the chronicles or 
scandal of the time, she was far from being satis- 
fied with the cold attentions and ungainly form of 
her pedantic spouse. The first person on whom 
the queen is reported to have fixed hei affections 
was the brave, the beautiful, and unfortunate Earl 
of Murray. This is the " Bonnie Earl" of Scot- 
tish song ; a name dear to those whose hearts 
have ever kindled with poetry, or sympathised 
with misfortune. A well-known ballad of the 
period concludes with an allusion to the queen's 
attachment :— - 



O the bonny Earl of Murray ! 
He was me queen's love. 



popular 



The eari is also celebrated in the still 
ballad of Childe Waters. 

James has been accused of having sacrificed 
the eari's life to his jealousy of the queen. This 
suppositi<m we should be extremely inclined to 
doubt, had not our suspicions been already arous- 
ed by the circumstances attending the tragical fate 
of the Gowries. Murray was accused, whether 
wrongfully or justly is not known, of having 
abetted the Earl of Bothwell in his famous attack 
upon the king's person in Scotland ; James, in- 
stead of making use of legitimate means to insure 
the apprehension of the suspected eari, commis- 
sioDCMi the Eari of Huntley, Murray's hereditary 
and deadly enemy, to bring him into his presence. 
Murray was not exactly the man to submit tamely 
to be made the prisoner of his feudal foe. A shot 
from his casde killed one of Huntley's followers. 
The storming party became furious and succeed- 
ed in burning the fortress. Murray, finding 
further opposition hopeless, endeavoured to effect 
his escape by rushing through the flames : unfor- 
tunately, however, his long hair caught fire, which 
enablea his enemies to follow him in the darkness 
to the rocks by the sea-shore, among which he 
probably e^qpected to find a hiding-^lace. He de- 
fended himself as long as he was able, but fell at 
last covered with wounds. One Gordon, of 
Buckie, who had been the firdt to strike him, in- 
sisted that Huntley should implicate himself in 
the odium, by joining in the bloody wcnrk, and 
stabbing his defenceless enemy before he died. 
Huntley consented, and stabbed Murray in the 
face. The dying eari fixed his eyes on his here- 
ditary foe : — ** You have spoiled," he said, '* a 
better face than your own." Huntley had ac- 
tually alighted firom his horse to perform the das- 
tardly act Murray's friends refused to bury him 
till they had avenged his death. 

Huntley, after the execrable deed, continued 
for some time in real or affected concealment. 



During his flight he ^plied for refuge and hos- 
pitality at Lora Sincl^'s castle of Ravens<^raig. 
Lord Sinclair told him that he was welcome, but 
that he would have been much more welcome if 
he had passed on. However, notwitfastandiiig 
this rough reception, Lord Sindair oilertaiiied 
him kindly, and conducted him in Bn£ety to the 
Highlands. Huntley, shordy afterwards, return- 
ed to Edinburgh, where he escaped with a brief 
imprisoment 

A suspicion certainly rests upon James. In 
the Advocates' Library in Edinburgh, are pre- 
served the MS. annals of Sir James Balfour, 
Lyon King at Arms, who veas living at the time, 
and who inserts among his papers me fc^owing 
curious annotation:-—** The sevendiof Febniary 
this year, 1592, the Eari of Murray was cruelly 
murdered by the Eari of Hundey, at his house in 
Dnmbrissel, in Fifeshire ; and with him Dunbar, 
sheriff of Murray. It was given out and pid^idy 
talked, that the Earl of Hundey was only the in- 
strument of perpetrating this nite, to satisfy the 
king's jealousy of Murray, whom die queen, 
more rashly than wisely, some few days before, 
had commended in the king's hearing wiA too 
many epithets of a proper and gallant man." 

The story is in some decree corroborated by 
Oldmixon. " I have it," he says, " firom the 
best authority, that the king conceived a mortal 
hatred against the Earl of Murray for an expres- 
sion of lus wife Queen Anne, who, looking out at 
a window and seeing that lord entering the court, 
said he was the handsomest man she ever saw. 
* What,' said the king, * handsomer than I ?* and 
swore he would have his life." 

A supposition has long existed that tfie nnfbr- 
tunate John, Earl of Gowrie was a favoured lover 
of Queen Anne. There is, however, every reason 
to believe, that it was not the eari, but his yonnser 
brother, Alexander Ruthven, the sharer of his 
tragical fate, on whom the queen's affections were 
in reality fixed. More than one writer has en- 
deavoured to trace the secret history of the Gowrie 
conspiracy from the existence of this romantic 
amour. They assert that the whole plot was a 
mere counterfeit, contrived by James himself, in 
order to revenge himself by the destruction of his 
rival. This supposition, diough contrary to the 
king's well known character for timidity, is never- 
theless consonant with his ideas and system of 
king-craft; and though it requires confirmation, is 
not altogether unsupported by correlative circum- 
stances. 

The following story, the authority for which 
appears to rest entirely on traditional report, was 
inserted in Cant's notes on •* the Muse's Thre- 
nody," and is related by Pinkerton in his Es^say 
on the Gowrie Conspiracy : — The queen, it ap- 
pears, in a moment of affection, had presented 
Alexander Ruthven with a riband, which some 
time before had been given to her by the king, 
and which Ruthven, in his gallantry, hung round 
his neck. One fine summer day, the younf 
courtier, being in the royal garden at Falkland, 
threw himself under the shade of a tree, where 
he fell fast asleep. The weather being extremely 
sultry, had induced him to ieave his neck and 
bosom uncovered. James, happening to pass by, 
paused for a moment to look at &e sleeping 
Adonis, and perceived the fatal riband which he 
had so recently presented to his queen. He was 
exceedingly disconcerted, and instead of con- 
tinuing his walk, returned to tl^^palace. His 
movement, howeitr, was observed by a youqg 
lady of the c^uC" (supposed t^ibe Lady Beatrice 
Ruthveut t^ sleeper's sister,) who inst^tly tore 
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the riband fxom her brother^s neck, and raah- 
ing with it into the queen's presence, requested 
h^ majesty to place it in a drawer, observing 
hmiiedly that the modve of her proceeding wonld 
shortly be discovered. As the young kdy re- 
tired by one door, the king entered by another, 
and desired the queen, who was in the sixth 
month of her pregnancy with Chaiies the First, 
to produce ihe riband which he had lately given 
to her. Anne, without the slightest discompo- 
sure, drew it from the drawer in which she had 
just deposited it, and placed it in the king's hands. 
James examined it for some time, observing as 
be returned it, ^ Evil take me, if like be not an 
ili mark." That Alexander Ruthven, and not his 
brother Lord Growrie, was the object of the 
queen's regard, is confirmed by a letter from Sir 
Henry Nevill, dated London 15th November, 
1600: — **Out of Scodand," he writes, "we 
hear there is no good agreement between the 
King of Scots and his wife, and many are of 
opimoftf thai the discovery of some affection jbe- 
iiffeen her and the Earl oj Croume's brother^ 
{who tva$ killed with him,) was the truest cause 
and motive of all that trageduj*^ Pejrton, on 
the other hand, in his Divine Catastrophe of the 
House of Stuart, while he accuses James of the 
guilt of Gowrie's murder, asserts that it was the 
eail himself who was the queen's paramour. — 
**AfterHnndey'8 death," he says, "the queen 
found others to satisfy her unruly appetite ; as 
namely, the Eari of Gowrie, a lord of a comely 
visage, good stature, and of an attracting allure- 
ment; who, upon King James's sttspicion of oi^n 
society with die queen, converted to die poison 
of habred the friendship and love of the earl ; 
causing Ramsay, after Eari of Holdemess, with 
others, to murder Growrie in his own house; 
giving it out for a state, that the earl, with others, 
would have killed him ; and to make his false- 
hood appear odious in shape of truth, appointed 
die fifth of August a solemn day of thanksgivinff 
for his supposed delivery; and in this mocked 
the God of heaven." Tnere is litde doubt, how- 
ever, that Peyton is wrong in his identity. 

This writer is remarkably free in his allusions 
to the queen's gallantry. He mentions one 
Beely, a Dane, (who had accompanied Anne from 
her own country,) as having been particulariy 
distinguished by her favours. This modest in- 
dividual had the assurance to inform Peyton, " in 
great secrecie," that he was the undoubted father 
of King Charles. Peyton's evidence is suspi- 
cious, whenever, as is die case in this last inci- 
dent, it happens to be unsupported by the testi- 
mony of others. He mentions as the queen's 
last favourites, two brothers of the name of Bu- 
chanan, to whom she equally distributed her 
smiles. The catastrophe of this fraternal intrigue 
is somewhat starding. Peyton says that they 
fdl out for her love, fought a duel, and killed one 
another. 

If the famous Lord Herbert of Cherbury , in his 
mterestinff life of himself, had afforded fewer in- 
ttances of personal vanity, we should have im- 
agined that the queen had entertained a feeling, 
somewhat wanner than friendship, for that hand- 
some and gallant philosopher. Lord Herbert, 
alter mentioning that Richard, Eari of Dorset, had 
paid him the compliment of secretly obtaining a 
cop3r of his picture, from the hands of one Lark- 
ing, who had painted the original, thus evidenUy 
alludes to her majesty's predilecdon: — **But a 
greater person," he says, " than I will here nomi- 
nate, got another copy firom Larking ; and placing 
H afteiwards in her cabinet, gave occasion to those 



who saw it after her death, of more discourse 
than I could have wished." In another place he 
adds :— -** And now in court a great person sent 
for me divers times to attend her, which summons 
th<nigh I obeyed, yet God knoweth I declined 
coming to her as much as conveniendy I could 
without incurring her displeasure." Her mother 
remonstrated widi her on the impropriety of her 
conduct, through the medium of her brother Ulric 
Duke of Holstein. The interference, however, 
appears to have excited her anger, without in the 
least reforming her morals. 

In the latter period of her life, the queen seems 
voluntarily to have resigned the vanities of the 
worid, and to have exchanged the frivolities of 
Somerset House and Whitehall, for the peaceful 
seclusion of Hampton Court and Greenwich. — 
Queen Anne died at Hampton Court on the first 
of March, 1619, shordy after taking a last fare- 
well of her favourite son Prince Charles. San- 
derson says, ** A lingering sickness and fulness of 
humours brought her to a dropsy, and for her 
recovery, she some years before frequented the 
Bath, with continual physic." Camden places 
her age at forty-five, which would make heV only 
fifteen at the time of her maniage. On the fifth 
of the same month, we are informed that her en- 
trails were placed in a sexangular box or case, 
and interred by her servants in Henry the Seventh's 
chapel at Westminster. On the nindi, her body 
was conveyed at night to Somerset House, for- 
meriy thtf temporary resting-place for the remains 
of the great, between .the chamber of death and 
their last home. Within less than diree weeks 
after her decease, we find the king enjoying him- 
self at a horse-race at Newmarket. The queen 
was finally interred at Westminster on the 13th 
of May, 1619. 

Such is the importance which the vulgar at- 
tach to rank, that a remarkable consteSation, 
which appeared in the heavens shordy before her 
death, was considered as prophetic of that event ; 
as if nature would trouble herself with Unusual 
phenomena at the mere demise of a silly and las- 
civious woman. Rushworth says, — ^* The com- 
mon people, who Were great admirers of princes, 
were of opinion that the blazing star rather be- 
tokened the death of the queen, than that cruel 
and bloody war which shordy after happened fti 
Bohemia, and other parts of Germany." Howel 
also says, in one of his amusing letters,—" Queen 
Anne is lately dea^ of a dropsy, which is held to 
be one of the fatal events that followed the last 
fearful comet. She left a world of brave jewels 
behind ; but one Piero, an oudandish man, who 
had the keeping of them, embezzled many, and 
is run away. She left all she had to Prince 
Charles, whom she ever loved best of all her 
chitdren ; nor do I hear of any legacy she left at 
all to her daughter in Germany." 

Peyton details some loathsome partictulars 
respecting the illness which preceded her death. 
He informs us, that Dr. Upton, who had married 
his near kinswoman, and who appears to have 
attended the queen professionally in her last ill- 
ness, assured him on his death-bed, that her ma- 
jesty was enceinte ; and that her dissolution was 
caused by the remedies which she had taken, in 
order to procure destruction to her unborn infant. 
The doctor, moreover, expressed his conviction 
to Peyton, in his last extrentity, that his own 
mortal sickness had been unfairly brought about, 
in consequence of his having been the depositary 
of this important secret. The queen, by other 
authorities, is stated to have died of the dropsy ; 
a disease which, from its external character, 



might id<me be supposed to have given ime to 
the scandal above alluded to, had not Peyton 
stated his authority, and detailed the circumstances 
with so much colour of truth. 

Such are die particulars which we have been 
enabled to coUect, respecting a lady to whom our 
principal historians have attached but litde im- 
portance. Rapin says nothing of h^ character, 
and Hume dismisses her with remarkable brevity, 
as a '< woman eminent nMdier for her vices nor^ 
her virtues." Eschard, on the contrary, who 
probably adopted the paiieg3rric of Arthur Wilson, 
speaks of her in die highest terms : << She died," 
he says, " to the deep concern of all good men 
and loyal subjects, leaving behind her the name 
of a peaceable and duti^l wife, and a virtuous 
and pious queen." Litde doubt, however, can 
exist, that this dutiful wife and pious queen, was 
a bigoted papist and a turbulent virago. It is 
sufilicient, diat the same writer speaks of James 
as " a very melancholy widower,^' when we find 
the easy monarch publicly enjoyinff himself at a 
a horse-race, not many days after the breath had 
departed from the body of his queen. 

One word may fiiirly be said in favour of Anne 
of Denmark. She had the taste and^the feeling 
to be a kind friend and sincere admirer of the 
great Sir Walter Raleigh. The following letter, 
praying the Duke of Buckingham to intercede 
for Sir Widter's life, is preseired in the British 
Museum ; and besides its internal interest, exhi- 
bijts what slight influence the queen must have 
possessed over her husband : 

AnnaR., 

My kind Dog,* 

If I have any power or credit with you, I 
pray you let me have a triall of it at tiiis time, in 
dealing sincerely and earnestly with the king, 
that Sir Walter Raleigh's life may not be called 
in question. If ye do it so that the success an- 
swer my expectation, assure yourself that I will 
take it extraordinary kindly at your hands, and 
rest one that wishedi you well, and desires you 
to continue still, as you have been a true servant 
to your master. 

To ihe Marqulss of Buckingham. 

A few of the queen's letters to her husband, 
from die originals in the Advocates* Library in 
Edinburgh, have recendy been published. They 
commonly commence, ** My heart," and are 
generally brief, playful, and commonplace. 

Having said so much that is adverse to the 
queen's character, it may be right to mention 
(which we shall' do as briefly as possible) the 
words of those writers who have endeavoured to 
rescue her name from obloquy. Sir Anthony 
Weldon styles her a " rery brave queen, who 
never crossed her husband's designs', nor inter- 
meddled with stjite affairs." Harris says, that 
though she died without much lamentation from 
the king, " she was not unbeloved by the peo- 
ple." The praise which Arthur Wilson bestows 
on her is still higher : — ^** She was in her great 
condition a good woroap, not tempted from that 



• With this famtliar phrase Anne aftually com- 
roenoes her correspondence with Buckingham. The 
following letter is curious from the still oiore fami- 
liar manner in which she speaks of her hosbaud. 

My kind Dog, 

I have received your letter, which is very weloone 
to me. You do very well in lugging the sow'a ear, 
and I thank you for it, and would have you do $©- 
still upon condition that you continue a watchful do^ 
to him, and be always true to him. So wishing you 
all happiness, Anna R, 
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height she stood on to embroil her spirit much 
with things below her (as some busy-bodies do), 
only giving herself content in her own house 
with such recreations as might not make time 
tedious to her. And, though great persons' ac^ 
tions are often pried into, and made envy's mark, 
yet nothing could be fixed upon h&[ that left any 
great impression, but that she may have ^igraven 
upon her monument a character for virtue." 
These writers, however, because they hated and 
abused the king, appear to have thought it incum- 
bent <m them to eulogise his queen. Sir Henry 
Wotton, who might have been expected to have 
said more, in his paneg3rTic of King Charles, 
contents himsdif with (»Uing her '< a lady of a 
great and masculine mind." If these encomiums, 
however, be considered as merely applicable to 
Anne, during the period she was queen of Eng- 
land, it is not so easy to controvert them. In a 
negative point of view, she was neither factions 
to her husband, nor did she embroil herself with 
pc^ies ; but it was for the excellent reason that 
she was excluded from all access to the one, and 
all interference with the other. That she was 
tolerably popular, is not to be wondered at. The 
public ind no reason to lay their grievances to 
her charge : of her restless passions and disap- 
pointed ambition they knew nothing : to l^r in- 
feriors, her manners appear latterly to have been 
courteous and conciliatmg; besides, her enter- 
tainments were frequent and splendid, and, with 
the vulgar, magnificence is the surest preeurBor 
of popularity. 

The queen's principal residence was at Somer- 
set House, at that period called Denmark House, 
in honour of the country which gave her birth. 
Her children were Henry, Prince of Wales ; 
Robert, Margaret, and Sophia, who died youn?; 
Charles, who succeeded to the throne, and Eu- 
zabeth, married to the Elector Palatine. Sophia 
was bom at Greenwich, 22d June, .1606, and 
survived )ier birth but three days. She was bu- 
ried near the tomb of Queen Elizabeth, in Henry 
the VIL's chapel. Mary was also bom at Green- 
wich. Puller tells us that no one ever remem- 
bered the ceremony of baptism to have been 
celebrated with so much pomp. James used to 
say, with more humour Uian reverence, that he 
did not pray to the Virgin Mary, but for the 
virgm Mary. This princess also died in her in- 
fancy, and was buried at Westminster. 



HENRY PRINCE OF WALES. 

The darling of his contemporaries ; the Mar- 
cellus of his age ; justly beloved and regretted as 
one of those princes who have been remarkable 
for the precocity of their talents and their un- 
timely ends. With a taste for all that adds grace 
to society, or dignity to human nature; with 
every quality that might have been expected to 
form both a great aud a good king; uniting a 
love of literature and science with a chivalrous 
thirst for military reputation ^that graceful com- 
bination which formed the brilliant characters of 
such men as Lord Herbert of Cherbury, Sir 
Kenelm Digby, and the Admirable Crichton); 
mingling a Christian temper with a Roman virtue ; 
with all the pleasant characteristics, and none of 
the irregularities of youth ; it is not to be won- 
dered that the historian lingers fondly over the 
page which records the brief but beautiful career 
of Henry Prince of Wales. 

Prince Henry, the eldest son of James the 



First and Anne of Denmark, was bom at Stirling 
on die 19th of February, 1594. Lord Zouch 
was deputed by Queen Elizabeth to congratulate 
the ha{^y parents on the birth of their heir. A 
brief account of a royal christening, in th^ six- 
teenth century, especially as an archbishop has 
condescended to detail it, may not be uninterest- 
ing. On the day appointed for the ceremony, 
the infant was brought from its own apartment to 
the queen's presence chamber, in which a state 
bed was prepared for its reception. As soon as 
the foreign ambassadors were arrived, the Coun- 
tess of Mar, with the assistance of other ladies, 
took the prince from his bed, and delivered him 
to the Duke of Lennox, by whom he was for- 
mally presented to the ambassadors. The pro- 
cession then marched to the chapel in the follow- 
ing order, and it is not a little amusing to observe 
the way in which the rude and wariike Scottish 
nobles were employed on the occasion :— first 
went Lord Hume, carrying the ducal crown of 
Rotluuiy; then Lord Livingston, beariog the 
^' towel or napkin," Lord Seaton carrying the 
basin, and Lord Semple the «*Laver." Next 
followed the English ambassador, the Earl of 
Sussex, who, as having the place of honour 
awarded to him, bore the royal baby in his arms. 
The prince's train was supported by Lords Sin- 
clair and Urquhart, and above him was a canopy 
sustained by four Scottish gentlemen of distinc- 
tion. On the arrival of the procession at the door 
of the chapel, the king rose from his seat and 
received the ambassadors at the entrance of the 
dioir : the infant was then presented to the Duke 
of Lennox, who delivered him over to the nurse. 
The ambassadors having been ceremoniously 
conducted to the seats wluch had been prepared 
for them, *' every chair having a tassel board co- 
vered with fine velvet," the service was performed 
by Cunningham, Bishop of Aberdeen. As soon 
as the ceremony was concluded, the procession 
retumed in the same order to the royal apart- 
ments, and the prince was again laid upon his 
bed of state. The Lyon herdd then proclaimed 
his tides as follow :i— Henry Frederick, Knight 
and Baron of Renfrew, Lord of the Isles, Eari of 
Carrick, Duke of Rothsay, Prince and Steward 
of Scodand. Gold and silver were thrown out 
«f the window among the pc^mlace, and at night 
there was a splendid banquet, at which many 
knights were created. Plays and tilting were 
not wanting, and the rejoicings lasted for some 
days. 

Henry, at his birth, had been committed to the 
diarge of the Earl of Mar, in whose family was 
vest^ the hereditary guaidianship of the king's 
children. The Countess of Mar, who had for- 
merly been the king's nurse, was installed in die 
same capacity to his son. Whatever may have 
been James's motives in depriving the queen of 
the care of her child, it is certain that she was far 
firom submitting tamely to the loss. She not only 
attempted every legitimate means to regain pos- 
session of the prince, but endeavoured to tamper 
with the chancellor and others of the council, in 
order to effect her object. The dispute excited 
much ill feeling between the royal parents, and 
raised the king's anger to the highest pitch. He 
accordingly wrote the following letter to the Earl 
of Mar, by which he established him still more 
firmly in his office of guardian. It sufficiently 
exhibits the king's irritation, and his total inde- 
pendence of his wife : — 

" My Lord of Marre, 
** Because in the sure^ of my son consisteth 



my surehr, and I have ecmcredited unto you the 
charge of his keeping,^ upon the trust I have of 
your honesty, this I command you out of my 
own mouth, being in the company of those I 
like, otherwise for any charge or necessity that 
can come firom me, you sludl not deliv^ him ; 
and in case God call me at any time, see that 
neither for the queen, nor estates their pleasure, 
you deliver him till he be eighteen years of age, 
and that he command you himself. 
" Striveling, 24di of July, 1595." 

The prince's extraordinary character was eariy 
displayed. As a child, he was never seen to 
weep, and appeared indifferent to pain. On an 
occasion of his receiving a severe fall from another 
boy, we are told that he neither '* whined nor 
wept." When litde more than ^ve years of age, 
a son of the Earl of Mar, somewhat younger th^ 
himself, fell out with one of the royal pages and 
" did him wrong." The prince instandy reproved 
his playfellow. *'l love you," he said, ** be- 
cause you are my lord's son and my cousin ; but, 
if you be not better conditioned, I will love such 
an one better," — naming the child whom the 
culprit had misused. 

His tutor was Adam Newton, a good schc^ar 
and a strict disciplinarian, exacdy the sort of 
person James was likely to select. Probably 
Newton was not sparine in his chastisements. 
On one occasion, wnen me prince was about to 
strike the ball, while playing at goff, a stander-by 
exclaimed, '* Beware, sir, that you do not hit 
Mr. Newton.'! The prince desi&ted from the 
stroke, at the same time observing, with a smile, 
^•If I had done so, I had but paid my debts." 
Another story is related by Mr. D 'Israeli, in^e 
Curiosities of Literature, descriptive of the rela- 
tive position of the prince and die tutor: we 
must allow him to tell it in his own agreeable 
manner. " Desirous of cherishing die generous 
spirit and playful humour of Henry, his tutor en- 
couraged a freedom of jesdng with him, which 
appears to have been carried at times to a degree 
of momentary irritability on the side of the tutor, 
by the keen humour of the boy. When New- 
ton, playing at shufileboard with the prince, 
blamed him for changing so often, and, taking up 
a piece, threw it on the board and missed his 
aim, the prince smilingly exclaimed, * Well 
thrown, Master;' on which the tutor, a litde 
vexed, said, ' He would not strive with a prince 
at shufileboard.' Henry answered, * Yet you 
gownsmen should be best at such exercises which 
are not meet for men who are more stirrinc.' 
The tutor, a litde irritated, said, * I am meet for 
whipping of boys.' » You vaunt, then,' retorted 
the prince, *that which a ploughman or cart- 
driver can do better than you.' • I can do more,' 
said the tutor, ' for I can govern foolish children.* 
On which the prince, who, in his respect for his 
tutor, did not care to carry the jest further, rose 
from table, and in a low voice to those near him, 
said, * He had needs be a wise man who could 
do Uiat.' " 

In order to stimulate him in his studies, the 
king one day hinted, that if he did not take more 
pains, his younger brother Charles would out- 
strip him in learning. Newton some time ailer- 
wards reminding the prince of his father's remark, 
Henry asked him if he really diought his brother 
would prove the superior scholar. The tutor 
answering, that he had considerable fears on the 
subject, — *' Well, then," said the prince, with 
ready wit, <' I will make Charles archbishop of 
Canterbury." 
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On the 2d of July, 1603, when only nme years 
dd, he was invested, at a solemn feast of St. 
George, at Windsor, with the Order of the Garter. 
His companions in this honour were the Duke of 
I.«eiiiiox, and the Earls of Southampton, Mar, and 
Pembroke. Even at this early age, his *^ quick, 
witty answers, princely carriage, and reverend 
obeisance at the altar," are said to have been the 
admiratioa of the bystanders. 

On the 4th of June, 1610, he was created 
Prioee of Wales, the king having previously 
knighted him, without which honour, it seems, 
he was incapable of sitting at dinner with the 
sovereigu. 

His military taste was early displayed. When 
asked what musical instrument he most delighted 
in, his answer was, ** a trumpet." The French 
ambassador coming one day to take leave of him, 
inquired if he could deliver any message from him 
to the king his master ? ** Tell him," said the 
young prince, " the manner in which you see me 
employed :" — ^he was amusing himself with prac- 
tising widi the pike. 

As eariy as the year 1606, Henry die Fourth 
of Prance appears to have had an insight into^ 
and to have regarded with anxiety, the extraordi- 
nary character of his young namesake. The 
French ambassador, Antoine le Fevre de la Bo- 
dene, had directions to treat him with particular 
respecfr--a remarkable compliment to a boy of 
twelve years old. The ambassador writes in a 
letter to France, ** He is a prinee who promises 
very much, and whose friendship cannot but be 
one day of advantage." Henry had sent the 
Dauphin a present of some dogs ; the ambassa- 
dor recommends in return, that the latter should 
send over ** a suit of armour well gilt and ena- 
melled, together widi pistols and a sword of die 
same kind ;" and, he says, ** if he add to these a 
couple of horses, one of which goes well, and die 
other a barb, it will be a singukr favour done to 
the prince." 

Henry, young as he was, seems to have enter* 
tained a project of retrieving die national credit, 
by die recovery of Calais from the French. When 
in 1 607, the Prince de JoinviUeretumedto France, 
Henry sent over an engineer in his train, who 
had secret orders to examine all the fortifications 
of diat town, and especially those of Rix-bane. 
He lost no opportunityof cultivating the acquain- 
tance of the most celebrated officers in Europe, 
and especially those of Upper and Lower Ger- 
many. It was also his custom to walk consider- 
able distances on foot, in order that he might 
enure himself to long and harassing marches. 

hi naval affairs he took almost an equal in- 
terest: it appears, indeed, to have been princi- 
pally at his instigation, that, in the year 1612, 
two ^ips, die Resolution and Discovery, were 
sent out, with a view to the discovery of a nordi- 
west passage to China: the expedition, however, 
was not the first of its kind. This taste of the 
prince enables us to relate an instance of his strong 
sense of justice and powers of appreciating talent. 
His love of the sea had made him acquainted 
with die famous Phineas Pett, so celebrated for 
his genius in naval architecture. Pett was at one 
time on the point of being crushed by the envy 
and rival interests of other competitors in his line. 
There persons so f^ attained their object as to 
brrog Pett to an examination, at which the king 
presided in person, when charges were preferred 
against him of professional ineompetency , and of 
Ittving made us^ of inferior materials in the con- 
struction of his flAiips. During this investigation, 
of winch Pett hM himself given an account. 



(which will be found in the Arelueologia,) he was 
compelled to remain the whole time on his knees, 
and, in this dispiriting posture, to combat the firi- 
volous charges which were brought against him. 
** I was, at length," he says, ** almost dishearten- 
ed and out of breath, but the prince's highness, 
standing near me, from time to time encouraged 
me as f& as he might without offence to his fatber, 
labouring to have me eased by standing up, but 
the king would not permit it." When the king, 
at lengtii decided ia Pett's favour, Henry cri^ 
out enthusiastically, *' Where are those poured 
fellows that dare abuse the king's majesty with 
their false accusations ? Do not they worthily 
deserve hanging !" James, alluding to the DAture 
of one of the c&rges, wittily observed, ** that the 
croiS'grain appewed to be in the men and not 
in the timber." Pett shordy after diis was em- 
ployed to build a ship of war, which was called 
" the Prince," irfier Henry. The prince, to show 
his regard lor Pett, and his respect for his talents, 
carried his £isetmating sist^, afterwards the 
qtteenof Bohemia, to visittheingeniottsshipwright 
at his humble residence; an honomr which ap- 
pears completely to have gained the hearts of the 
worthy Pett and his wife. 

His amusements weve ^erorally of a martial 
character, but his great delimit was in tennis. 
The pursuits of the English MaroeUiM are thus 
described by Mobs, de Boderie, in a letter to 
France, dated 31st Ootober, 1606. ^ He is a 
particular lover of horses, and what belongs to 
them, but is not fond of huntmg; and when he 
goes to it, it is rather for the pleasure of galloping 
than that which die dogs give him. He plays 
willingly enough at tennis, and at anothw Scot's 
diversi<m very like mdl; but this «dways with 
persons older than himself, as if he despised those 
of his own i^ He studies two hours a day, 
and emj^oys the rest of his time in tossing the 
pike, or leaping, or shooting with the bow, or 
throwing the bar, or vaulting, or some other ex- 
ercise of that kind, and he is never idle. He 
shows himself likewise very good-natm^ to his 
dependants, and supports their interests against 
any persons whatever, and pushes what he under- 
takes for them or others with such a seal as gives 
success to it For, besides his exerting his 
whole strengUi to compass what he desires, he 
is ahready feared by diose who have the manage- 
ment of afiairs, and especially the Eari of Salis- 
bury, who appears to be gready apprehensive of 
the prince's ascendant; as the prince on the odier 
hand, shows litde esteem for his lordship." — 
Henry excelled in dancing, but seldom practised 
it unless strongly pressed. 

His tact was remarkaUe even when very young. 
A certain patriotic Welshman, asserting in the 
king's presence that he could produce 40,000 
men in the principality, who were ready to sac- 
rifioe their lives for the prince, against any king 
in Christendom, James with some jealousy in- 
quired, " To do what ?" Henry instandy avert- 
ed the alarm by answering playfully, ** To cut 
off the heads of 40,000 leeks." The instances 
of his wit are not few. A musician having de- 
lighted the company with some music which he 
had composed at the moment, was requested to 
play it over again. ^ I could not," said die per- 
former, ** for the kuigdom ef Spain ; for this were 
harder than for a preacher to repeat word by 
word a sermon that he had not learned by rote." 
A clergyman standing by, expressed his opinion 
that diis need not be impossible. ** Perhaps not," 
replied Henry, "/or a biahepric,^* When a 
mere diild, he happened to be entertained in a 



nobleman's house in the country, m which parsi- 
mony and bed fare w^e die order of the day w— > 
His attendants were loud in their complaints, of 
which the prince took no notice at the time. The 
lady of tl^ msosion, however, happening the 
next morning to pay him a viint of respect, dis- 
covered him 9musing himself with a volume coo* 
taining prints, to one of which he was pa3riiig par- 
ticular attention. It was descriptive of a cckq- 
pany seated at a banquet: "Madam," said the 
young prinee, "I invite you to a ieast" "To 
what feast?" i^e inquired. " To this foast," re- 
plied Henry. "What," said the lady, " would 
your highness only invite me to a painted feast?" 
" No b^ter, mediuii," said the prinee, looking 
significandy into her face, "is to be found in this 
house." 

He had the greatest esteem for Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh ; and once <riis^rved, alhiding to the latter's 
kmg impris<mmeiit in the tower, that " no king 
but his father would keep such a bird in such a 
cage." He had a fine taste for the arts, and made 
a magnifiiccoit collection of books, medak, staitues, 
coins, &c ; Evelyn says his cabinet was superior 
to any at hicmie, and to the generality abroad : it 
was lost to the royal family in the civil wars. He 
knew how to distinguish genius, and courted the 
society of the learoed. Arehbdshop Williams, 
shordy afWr taking orders, happened to preach 
before the eourt at Royston. "He acquitted 
himself so well," says Ambrose Phdips, " that 
his majesty was pleased to speak mudii in his 
oommendadion ; and the prince, not content to let 
him go off with hungry praise, looking upon him 
as an honour to Wales, assured him that he Would 
not be immtndful of his great merits. But he 
dying untimely, the father bestowed that prefer- 
ment on him which the son intended." 

He held his court at St. James's Palace, which 
was set s^art for his residence. Here he fre- 
quendy entertained the young and the brilliant of 
both sexes, and kept about his peison a number 
of young gendemen whose spirit and tastes assi- 
mUated with his own. A sreat proof of his 
pppuliurity is the manner in which his court was 
attended. Possessing but little or no political in- 
fluence, and having but few opportunities of re- 
warding his friends, his court was nevertheless 
far more frequented than that of the king himself. 
So jealous was James of this circumstance, that 
he once made use of die remarkable words, 
" Will he bury, me alive ?" Though pleasure 
was not excluded, his estaUishment was govern- 
ed with discretion, modesty, and sobriety, and 
with an especial reverence fbr religious duties. It 
may here be observed that, in 1810, his house- 
hold amounted to four hundred and twenty-^ix 
persons, of whom two hundred and ninety-sc en 
were in the receipt of regular salaries. 

We are informed by his faithfid follower. Sir 
Charles Comwallis, that though the most beauti- 
ful women of the court and city were invited to 
his enteitainments, yet that he could never dis- 
cover the slightest inclination on the prince's part 
to any particular beauty. He admits, however, 
the existence of reports that the prince's heart had 
not been always unsusceptible. There seems 
reason indeed to believe that Henry Vas the un- 
successfol rival of Somerset, for the affections of 
the lovely and profligate Lady Essex. It is stated 
in the Aulicus Coquinariie as a " notorious truth," 
that he made love to the Countess of Essex, " be- 
fore any other lady living." Arthur Wilson tells 
us that, thinking to please the prince, one of the 
courtiers presented him with Lady Essex's glove, 
whidi he had aectdentally picked up. The prince 
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instantly rejected it^ observing disdainfhHy that 
he <* scorned it, since it had been stretched by 
another." Certainly the young prince bore 
Somerset any thing but good will. On one oc- 
casion he is said to have either struck, or offered 
to strike, him with his racket Essex, however, 
had been the playfellow of Heniy, which mig^t, 
in some degree account for the prince's enmity 
towards a man who had so deeply injured hu 
friend by debauching his wife. Still there is a 
doubt hanging over the prince's purity in this 
affair : Sir Symonds D'Ewes states, that the Earl 
of Northampton, Lady Essex's uncle, incited her 
to win die prince's afiections, and that he was 
the first upon whom she bestowed her favours. 

There was an intention to marry Prince Henry 
to the hifanta Major, or eldest daughter of the 
King of Spain. Sir Charles (afterwards Lord) 
Comwallis, was sent to Madrid to negotiate on 
die subject ; but he met with so little encourage- 
ment that the project fell to the ground. His MS. 
account of the treaty, related in a letter to Lord 
Digby, is preserved in the Harleian collection. 
The match appears to have been far from agree- 
able to the prince, who had the greatest repug- 
nance to allying himself with a papist 

The prince's affection, indeed for the Church 
of England, was only equaled by his aversion to 
the Church of Rome ; a fact the more remaricable, 
since his mother had early sought to tamper with 
his religious principles, and used every means to 
reconcile him to the Romish persuasion. Bishop 
Burnet says, he was so zealous a protestant, that, 
after the failure of the Spanish match, when 
James was desirous of marrying him to a popish 
princess, (either the archduchess, or a daughter 
of Savoy,) he wrote a letter to the king, praying 
him, if it was intended thus to dispose of him, 
that he might be married to the youngest princess 
of the two, for he should then have more hopes 
of her conversion : he requesteo also that what- 
ever liberties might be allowed her in the exercise 
of her faith, they should bo conducted in the most 
private manner possible. The original of this 
letter was shown to the bishop by Sir William 
Cook, and was dated less than a month previous 
to the death of the prince. His affection for pro- 
testantism was regarded as of such importance, 
that the Puritans looked upon him as their future 
saviour, and even discovered his prototype in the 
Apocalypse; a construction, from whence they 
argued that he was to become the avenger of 
protestantism, and the destroyer of the Romish 
church. According to Harrington, the following 
indifferent distich was extremely popular at the 
time- 
Henry the Eighth pallod down the abbevs and cells. 
But Henry the Ninth shall pull down bishops and 
bells. 

So deep a feeling of religion in one so. young, 
and so attached to the stirring interests of life, is 
indeed remarkable. He was strict in his atten- 
dance at divine worship, and was accustomed to 
retire three times a day to his private devotions. 

Sir Charies Comwallis says, that had the 
prince lived, it was his intention to select one of 
the most learned and experienced of his chaplains, 
whose advice he proposed to follow in all matters 
of conscience. 

He had the greatest horror of an oadi. Os- 
borne says he never swore himself, nor retained 
those about him who did. At each of his resi- 
dences, St James's, Richmond, and Nonsuch, a 
box was kept, in which were deposited the fines 
collected from those members of his household 



who were heard to swear ; the proceeds of which 
were distributed among the poor. Coke informs 
us, that his father used to relate several stories 
respecting the young prince. He was once out 
hunting, when the stag, harassed by the chase, 
happened to cross a roaid while a butcher and his 
dog were passing. The dog killed die stag, but 
the carcass was too heavy for the butcher to carry 
off, as he wished to do. The huntsmen coming 
up endeavoured to incense the prince against the 
man. Henry, however, merely observed that it 
was not the butcher's fault but the dog's. «» If 
your father had been here," they said, "he 
would have sworn so, that no man could have 
endured it" « Away," retorted Henry, *' all 
the pleasure in the world is not worth an oadi." 

He hated flattery and dissimulation, vanity and 
ostentation, and regarded with contempt the ephe- 
meral sycophants of his fadier's court He was 
extremely temperate and abstemious, except in 
the *« article of fruit," in which, according to 
Birch he liked to indulge. His temper is stated 
by his biographeiB, to have been almost always 
mild and even. It appears, however, to have been 
more than once mmed in the excitement of lus 
favourite game of tennis. 

An instance of die prince falling out with So- 
merset at this pastime has already been alluded 
to : Codrington, in his life of Robert Earl of Es- 
sex, the prince's early companion, mentions 
another Occasion of his warmth of temper, under 
similar circumstances. Henry and die young 
earl were amusing diemselves in the tennis-court, 
when a dispute took place on some point in die 
game : Essex persisting on his rights, the prince 
at last grew so angry as to call £e eail the son 
of a traitor, allu<hng to the eatastrophe of his 
father, the spoiled victim of Elizabeth. Essex, 
growing funous in his turn, struck the prince 
on the head with his racket so severely as to 
draw blood. The king sent for the eari ; but, 
on being acquainted wi£ the real circumstances of 
the affair, dismissed him unpunished. James 
told die prince, that the boy who had just struck 
him would not hereafler be remiss in striking his 
enemies. E^ssex afterwards grew to be the fa- 
mous pariiamentary general. 

The prince's rapid progress in his studies, his 
military genius, and extreme popularity with all 
ranks of people, excited a pamful feeling of jea- 
lousy in the mind of his fadier. So deep indeed 
was die prejudice, that it appears to have de- 
stroyed all natural affection for his offspring. 
Burnet sa3rs, the prince was rather feared than 
loved by his father. Once, on the downs at 
Newmarket, when James and his son had bidden 
one another farewell, in order to retire to their 
respective homes, it was remarkable that all the 
principal persons followed the prince, leaving the 
king sdmost entirely to be escorted by servants. 
Archee, the court-fool, with an ill-timed joke, 
pointed out the circumsteunce to his master ; at 
which the king is said to have been so much af- 
fected as to shed tears. Archee, however, for 
his ofiiciousness, was, for some time afterwards, 
tossed in a blanket wherever he could be met 
with : by which party the punishment was in- 
flicted does not appear, but in all probability by 
the prince's. The king, observes Osborne, was 
much annoyed to find diat all the worth which 
he had imagined to belong to himself, was wholly 
lost in the hopes which the people entertained of 
his son. 

The prince's person is minutely described by 
Sir Chwies Comwallis : " He was of a comely, 
tall, middle stature, about fivo feet and eight 



inches high, of a strong, straight, well-mside body, 
with somewhat broad shoulders, and a smali 
waist, of an amiable, majestic countenance, his 
hair of an auburn colour, long faced, and broad 
forehead, a piercing ffrave eye, a most gracious 
smile, widi a terrible frown." His face was 
supposed to bear a resemblance to that of Henrj 
the Fifdi. Ben Jonson took advantage of tin 
flattering compliment which this circamstance 
enabled him to pay to the prince, on the occasion 
of a pageant presented before die king oa his 
progress throiu^ London in 4608. The pro- 
phet Merlin, a&r recounting the heroic deeds of 
his kingly ancestors, dius auudes to the prince'B 
resemblance to the hero of Agincourt 

Yet rests the other thanderbolt of war, 
Harrv the Fifdi, tofwhom in face yoa are 
So like, as Fate would have you so in worth. 

Prince Henry's career was destined to be si 
brief as it was brilliant. He died on the Oth of 
November, 1612, after a long illness, which he 
bore with exemplary piety and resignation. He 
had firequendy expressed his indi&rence aboat 
death, and regarded length of days as an unen- 
viable boon : " It was to small purpose,'' he said, 
^* for a brave gallant man, when die prime of 
his days were over, to live till he were full of 
diseases." In the Aulicus Coquinarise, there is 
an interesting account of the progress of his last 
illness ;-^<< In the nineteenth year of his age, 
appeared the first symptoms of change, firom a 
full round face and pleasant disposition, to be 
paler and sharper, more sad and retired ; often 
complaining of a giddy heaviness in his forehead, 
which was somewhat eased by bleeding at the 
nose ; and diat suddenly stopping, was the first 
of his distemper, and brought him to extraordi- 
nary qualms, which his physicians recovered 
widi strong waters. 

** About diis time, several ambassadors extra- 
ordinary being despatched home, he retired to 
his house at Richmond, pleasandy seated by the 
Thames river, which invited him to learn to 
swim in the evenings afWr a full supper, the first 
immediate pernicious cause of stopping that gen- 
de flux of blood, which thereby putrefying, might 
engender that fatal fever that accompanied himfo 
his grave. His active body used violent exe^ 
cises ; for at this time being to meet die king at 
Bever in Nottinghamshire, he rode it in two 
days, near a hundred miles, in the extremity of 
heat in summer ; for he set out eariy, and came 
to Sir Oliver Cromwell's, near Huntingdon, by 
ten o'clock before noon, near sixty miles, and the 
next day betimes to Bever, forty miles. 

<* There, and at other places, in all diat pro- 
gress, he accustomed himself to feasting, hontinf , 
and other sports of balloon and tennis, with too 
much violence. 

*< And now returned to Richmond in the UU 
of the leaf, he complained afresh of his pain in 
the head, with increase of a meagre complexion, 
inclining to feverish ; and then for the rareness 
thereof called the new disease ; which increasing, 
the 10th of October he took his chamber, and 
took counsel with his physician, Dr. Hammond, 
an honest and worthy learned man. Then re- 
moves to London to St James's, contrary to all 
advice ; and (with a spirit above indispositiofi) 
gives leave to his physician to go to his ofi^ 
home. 

'* And so allows himself too much liberty in 
accompanying the Palsgrave, and Count Henry 
of Nassau (who was come hither upon fame to 
see him), in a great match at tennis, iii his sW, 
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that winter season, hb looks then presaging 
pickness. And on Sunday, the 25th of October, 
he heard a sermon, the text in Job, * Man that is 
born of a woman, is of short continuance, and is 
full of trouble.' After that he presendy went to 
Whitehall, and heard another sermon before the 
king, and after dinner, being iU, craves leave to 
retire to his own court, where instantly he fell 
into sudden sickness, faintings, and after that a 
shaking, wi^ great heat and headache, that left 
him not whilst he had life." 

The Archbishop of Canterbury and Dr. Mel- 
b(Hm, Deui of Rochester, constantly attended at 
his bedside, and prayed with him during his ill- 
ness. Comwallis says, that ** he bore his sick- 
ness with patience, and as often recognition of 
his faith, his hopes, and his appeala to God's 
mercy, as his infirmity, which afflicted him alto- 
gether in his head, would possibly permit." He 
died at St. James's at the age of eighteen years, 
eight months, and sevmiteen days. His body, 
having been embalmed, was interred in West- 
minster Abbey. 

His death had been f<n:etoId by Brace, an emi- 
nent astrologer of the period, who, however, at 
the instigation of the Eail of Salisbury, was ban- 
iihed fOT his discrimination. Before quitting 
England, the astrologer sent to Salisbury, assur- 
ing him that his woids would prove but too true, 
though the eari himself would not live to see it 
His prediction turned out correct The prince 
died in November, six months after Salisbury's 
dissolntion. To falsify this story, it has been 
aigued that Bruce retired voluntarily abroad; and 
i£ot (supposing the prediction to have been really 
made), that it required no great prophetical pow- 
en to calculate that the earl's shattered frame 
would in all probability yield to the prince's 
youth, and apparently vigorous constitution. 

The untimely deaths of promising young 
princes are frequently attributed to un£air means, 
and Prince Henry's among the number, is said 
to have been occasioned by poiron. Certainly 
ike suspicion was more than whispered at the 
tune. One of his chaplains actually preached a 
semion at St James's (which was afterwards 
printed), wherein he aUuded so openly and feel- 
in^y to the manner in which the prince was cut 
off, as to m^t his congregation into tears, and to 
procure his own dismisral from court Arthur 
Wfl«Hi says, there were strange rumours at the 
time, some attributing the prince's decease to 
poisoned grapes, and others to a pair of gloves 
vhich had been similarly tampered with. When 
Henry was dying, Sir Walter Raleigh sent him 
a cordial from the Tower, which he said would 
in&niUy cure him unless his malady was the 
effect of poison. The prince took the cordial, 
but not recovering, the queen is said to have laid 
80 much stzess on Sir Walter's proviso, as to 
have belkved to the last that her son had met 
with foul f^y. It has been suspected that John 
H(^, Eari of Clare, comptroller of the prince's 
honaehold, was the depositary of some important 
aeciet, relative to the death of his young master. 
His sudden emancipation from a prison to a 
peerage appears to have given rise to this notion, 
besides tfie undue importance which was attached 
to some lines written in the earl's pocket4>ook, 
beginning-* 

Actson once Diana naked spied 

All unawares, yet by his dogs he died. 

Supposing, however, that the argument in fa- 
vour of Henry's being poisoned is at ail tenable, 
tbe individual on ^hom we should naturally be 



inclined to fix the guilt is undoubtedly Robert 
Carr, Earl of Somerset, afterwards a convicted 
murderer in the case of Overbury, a man openly 
held in contempt and dislike by the prince, and 
whose utter ruin was sure to follow, in the event 
of Henry's succession to die throne: besides 
these circumstances there existed the well-known 
rivalship for the affections of Lady Essex. Bui^ 
net says : ** Colonel Titus assured me that he had 
from King Charles the First's own mouth, that 
he was well assured Prince Henry was poisoned 
by the Earl of Somerset's means." Lord Chief 
Justice Coke hinted openly in court, that Over- 
bury was made away with to prevent a discovery 
of Somerset's share in the prince's death ; an 
imprudence which lost Coke the king's favour, 
and eventually his place.* Wilson and other 
writers also aUude to the dark suspicions which 
were entertained of Somerset's guilt 

There has existed another horrible surmise, 
that the son's life was cut short by the jealousy 
of the fadier. Hume says, — *'the bold and 
criminal malignity of men's tongues and pens 
spared not even the king on the occasion." Ar^ 
thur Wilson openly hints his suspicious, though, 
with affected and ingenious delicacy, he talks of 
them as a subject for his fearsy and not for his 
pen, Rapin very property remarks, in noticing 
this unnatural aspersion, that the proofe should 
be *<as clear as the sun," before they are ac- 
cepted as evidence. 

With reference to the general question as to 
the manner of the prince's death, it is right to 
add, that the physicians who atteikded him during 
his illness, and who examined his body after his 
decease, gave it as their unanimous opinion that 
he was not poisoned^ and Sir Charles Comwal- 
lis expresses his opinion that the rumours to a 
contrary effect were without foundation. Bishop 
Goodman, in his Memoirs, has an interesdog 
passage on the subject: — " That Prince Henry," 
he says, " died not without vehement suspicion 
of poison, this I can say in my own knowledge. 
The king^s custom was to make an end of his 
hunting at his house in Havering, in Essex, 
either at the beginning or in the middle of Sep- 
tember. Prince H enry did then accompany him . 
( was beneficed in the next parish, at Stapleford 
Abbots. Many of our brethren, the neighbour 
ministers, came to hear the sermon before the 
king, and some of us did say, looking upon 
Prince Henry, and finding that his countenance 
was not so cheerful as it was wont to be, but had 
heavy darkish looks, With a kind of mixture oi 
melancholy and choler, — some of us did then say, 
that certainly he had some great distemper in his 
body, which we thought might proceed from 
eatinf of raw fruit, peaches, musk-melons, &e. 
A while after we heard that he was sick, his 
physicians about him, none of his servants for- 
bidden to come to him ; he spake to them when 
he knew he was past hopes of life ; he had no 
suspicion himself of poison ; he blamed no man ; 
he made a comfortable end, and when he was 
opened, as I heard, there were found in his 
stomach some remnants of grapes which were 

• Kennett, vol. ii. p. 689, note. Lord Dartmooth, 
in a note on the anecdote of Bishop Bnniet above 
quoted, makes the following remark. *' If he was 
poisoned by the Earl of Somerset, it was not upon 
the account of religion, but for making love to the 
Countess of Essex ; and that was what the lord chief 
justice meant, when he said at Somerset's tria], 
* God knows what went with the good Prince Henry, 
but I have heard somediing.' " — Burnet, vol. i. p. 
19. 



not digested. The diirurgeons and physicians 
found no sign or likelihood of poison." TIm 
physicians, in support of their opinion, drew up 
on paper the result of ihea poat'^mortefa exami- 
nation, in which they minutely described the 
appearance of the prince's body. It has, how- 
ever, jusdy been remarked, that though this 
medical detail gives no reason to believe that 
poison was administered, yet that it affords no 
direct proof to the contrary. 

What probably threw so painful a suspicion 
upon the king, was the command he gave, that 
the Christmas festivities should proceed as usual : 
moreover, he issued an indecent order that no 
mourning should be worn for his deceased son. 
It has been attempted to disprove this £act, by 
asserting that, at the marriage of the Princess 
Elizabeth, wbdch shortly followed, both the king 
and his daughter were dressed in black. We do 
not know what may have been the king's cos- 
tume on the occasion, but Sir James Finett, a 
nice observer, and master of the ceremonies to 
the court, distincdy says, that the princess was 
«< apparelled in white," and, moreover, alludes to 
the splendid jewels Uiat were worn by the king 
himself. A similar order had been issued by 
James at the demise of Queen Elizabeth. Sully, 
the French ambassador to England, informs us 
that, after having been at the expense of provid- 
ing mourning habits for his suite, he was com- 
pelled to change their apparel, in order that he 
might not mortaU^ offend James, — and yet his 
mission was principally that of condolence. 

We may conclude the memoirs of this extra- 
ordinary young prince with the character drawn 
of him by his treasurer, and affectionate follower. 
Sir Charles Comwallis :•— «* He was courteous, 
loving, and affable ; his favour, like the sun, in* 
differently seeming to shine upon all ; naturally 
shame-faced and modest, most patient, which he 
showed both in life and death. Quick he was to 
conceive any thing ; not rash, but mature in do- 
liberation, and constant having resolved. True 
of his promise, most secret even from his youth, 
so that he might have been trusted in any thing 



* Dr. Lingard, in his estimate of Prince Henry's 
character, is certainly unfair, and, I believe, incor- 
rect. "The young prince, faithful to the lessons 
which he had formerly received from die mother, 
openly ridiculed the foibles of his father, and boasted 
of the conduct which he would pursue, when he 
should succeed to the throne. In the dreams of hb 
fancy he was already another Henry V., and the 
conqueror of his hereditary kingdom of France. To 
those who were discontented with the father, the 
abilities and virtues of the son became the theme of 
the most hyperbolical praise ; the zealots looked on 
him as the destined reformer of the English church ; 
some could even point out the passage m the Apoca- 
lypse which reserved for him the glorious task of 
expelUng Antichrist from the pAnd chair. With 
the several matches prepared for him by his father, 
it were idle to detain the reader; his marriage, as 
well as his temporal and spiritual conquests, was 
anticipated by an untimely aeath, which some wri- 
ters have attributed to poison, some to debauchery, 
and others, witii greater probability, to his own tur- 
bolenoe and obstinacy. In the pursuit of amuse- 
ment he disregarded all advice. He was>iccu8tomed 
to bathe for a long time together after soppei ; to ex- 
pose himself to the most stormy weather, and to take 
violent exercise during the greatest h^ts of sum- 
mer," &c. The vein of sarcasm which runs through 
this passage, and the impression it was intended to 
leave, are too apparent to require any commnet. In 
die present instance, however, the idolised champion 
of protestantism could scarcely expect to be a fti- 
vourite. 
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that did not force a discdrery, being of a close 
disposithxiv not too easy to be knonni, or pried 
into ; of a fearless, noble, heroic, and undaunted 
courage, thinking noihing impossible that ever 
was done by any. He was aident in his love to 
legion. He made conscience of an oath, and 
was never heard to take Giod's name in yam. He 
hated popery, though he was not unkind to^the 
persons of papists. He lired and died mightily, 
striving to do somewhat of every thing, and to 
excel in the most excellent. He gready delighted 
in all rare inventions and arts, and in all kinds of 
engines belonging to the wars, both by sea and 
land. In the bravery and number of great horses ; 
in shooting and levdling of great pieces of ord- 
nance ; in the ordering and marshallmg of arms ; 
in building and gardening, and in all sorts of rare 
music, chiefly the trumpet and drum ; in limning 
and painting, carving, and in all sorts of excel- 
lent and rare pictures which he had brought imto 
him from all countries." 

A contemporary versifier thus celebrates the 
loss of Prince Henry. 

Lo, where he shineth yonder 

A fixed star in Heaven, 
Whose motion here came under 

None of the Planets seven. 
If that the Moon should tender 

The Sun her love, and marry. 
They both could not engender 

So sweet a star as Harry. 

It has been argued, from the princess martial 
tastes and ardour for military fame, that to what- 
ever height he might have raised the glory of his 
country, it was unlikely he would have added to 
its happiness. Surely, however, there was an 
inmate rectitude of purpose, by which in af\er 
years, the irregularities of the head would have 
been made subservient to the qualities of the 
heart. 



ELIZABETH QUEEN OF BOHEMIA. 

The queen of Bohemia appears to. have merit- 
ed all the encomium, the admiration, and the ro- 
mantic interest, with which her contemporaries 
regarded her. Few women, indeed, have been 
gifted in a greater degree with all that is consi- 
dered most lovely in £e female character. Lively 
in her manners, affectionate in her disposition, 
and beautiful in her person ; throwing a charm 
and a refinement over the social intercourse of 
life ; she yet possessed, with all these qualities, 
a strength of mind which never became mascu- 
line ; talents which were never obtrusive, and a 
warmth of heart which remained mith her to the 
end. Forced from the lap of luxury and the 
splendours of a court, to become a wanderer, and 
almost a beggar, on the earth, though bowed 
down by the blasts of misfortune, she bent meekly 
and submissively to the storm. In prosperity 
modest and unassuming ; in adversity surmount- 
ing difficulties and dignifying poverty, her cha- 
acter was regarded wim enthusiasm in her own 
time, and has won for her the admiration of pos- 
terity. 

Elizabeth, the only surviving daughter of 
James the First and his queen, was bom at the 
palace of Falkland, in Scodand, on the 19th of 
August, 1596. TUl her seventh year she had 
been successively under the care of Lord Livings- 
ton and the Countess of Kildare. In 1603 she 
was trasferred to the charge of John the first 
Lord Harrington, and his lady, two of the most 



amiable and respectable characters at the court of 
James. With the incidents of her childhood we 
are little acquainted ; there seems, however, to 
have existed the strongest attachment between 
her and her amiable brother Prince Henry ; and, 
indeed, thdir tastes and characters were not very 
dissimilar. When removed from his society to 
be placed under Lord Harrington's nx^, the httle 
princess sent to her brother the following brief 
but eloquent epistle : — 

My dear and worthy Brother, 

1 most kindly salute you, desiring to hear of 
your health ; froih whom, though I am now far 
away, none shall ever be nearer in affection than 
your most loving sister, Elizabeth. 

There is extant anodier charming letter, ad^ 
dressed by the young princess to her brother, 
which it is impossible not to insert 

Worthy Prince and my dearest Brother, 

I received your most welcome letter and kind 
token by Mr. Hopkins, highly esteeming them 
as delightful memorials of your brotherly love. 
In which, assuredly (whatever else may fail), I 
will ever endeavour to equal you, esteeming that 
time happiest when I enjoyed your company, and 
desiring nothing more than the fruition of it again ; 
that as nature hadi made us nearest in our love 
together, so accident might not separate us from 
living together. Neither do I account it the least 
part of my present comfort, that though I am de- 
prived of your happy pres^ice, yet I cui make 
these lines deliver this true message, that I will 
ever be during my life your most kind and loving 
sister, Elizabeth. 

To my most dear brother the prince. 

Among the original letters to King James from 
his family, preserved in the advocate's Library in 
Bldinburgh, are several in French, Italian, and 
English, from the princess to her father. James 
seems to have taken a considerable pleasure in 
receiving these juvenile compositions from his 
children; and it was probably owing tD her 
knowledge of this taste that we find several let- 
ters from the princess's own children, after she 
had become Queen of Bohemia, preserved in this 
collection, and affectionately addressed to their 
royal grandsire. One childish episde from her 
son, Frederick Henry, is amusing enough to re- 
cord: 

S% 

I kiss your hand. I would fain see yo' Ma***. 
I can say nominativus |[hic, haec, hoc, and all five 
declensions, and a part of pronomen, and a part 
of verbum. I have two horses alive, that can go 
up my stairs, a black horse and a chesnut. I 
pray God to bless your Ma««. 

Yo' Ma«» obedient Grandchild, 

To the king. Frederick Hexrt. 

On the 16th of October, 1612, arrived in Eng- 
land, for the purpose of seeking the princess in 
marriage, Frederick the Fifth, Count Palatine of 
the Rhine, Duke of Bavaria and Silesia, and 
Elector, Cup-bearer, and High Steward of the 
empire ; a man of a handsome, though melan- 
choly countenance, and weak, good-natured, and 
penurious in his character ; as unworthy of such 
a wife as James was of such a daughter. 

Queen Anne, probably on account of the pala- 
tine's being a protestant, was extremely averse to 
the match, and endeavoured, by ridiculing him 
and his pretensions, to laugh her daughter out of 
the partiality which she had conceived. Coke 



says, «<she used contemptuously to style the 
princess—* Goodwife Palsgrave.'—' I would ra- 
ther,' retorted the princess, ' be the palsgrave's 
wife, than the greatest papist queen in Christen- 
dom.' " 

Frederick was affianced to his future bride, on 
the 27th of December, 1612, in the banqoeting- 
house at WhitehaU, and in the presence of the 
king, seated in state, and of the assembled court. 
The palsgrave was first led in, attended by Prince 
Charles and several of the nobility, and clad in a 
Mack velvet cloak adoitied with gold laee. Then 
followed ^e jNrincess, in a black vdvet gown, 
*' sem^ of crosslets, or quaterfoDea, silver ; and 
a small white feather in her head, att^(*ed with 
ladies." Shordy aAer entered the king, who 
being seated under the canopy of state, the pals^ 
grave and the princess stepped fi^rward, and stood 
together on a rich Turkey carpet which had been 
prepared for the purpose. Sir Thomas Lake 
then read formally in French, from the book of 
common prayer,^', I, Frederick, take thee 
Elizabeth to my wedded wife," &c, ; which wai 
repeated verbatim by die palsrrave. The same 
form having been gone through by the prineess, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury pronounced the 
benediction :— >< The God of Abraham, die God 
of Isaac, the God of Jacob, bless these espousals, 
and thy servants," Sic It is a remarkable eii^ 
cumstaoce that this marriaffe was asked by the 
publication of the bans in me chapel royal. 

The palsgrave, at this period, appears to have 
distinguish^ himself by a liberality for which he 
was afterwards &r from being cejebrated. Mr. 
Chamberiain writes to Sir R^ph Winwood, 9ih 
January, 1612 :— '* The prince palatine, (for se 
he is now styled, and since this contract is asuaUr 
prayed fcnr in the church among the kind's child- 
ren) was very royal in his presents mis new- 
year's-tide, giviuff to the Lord and Lady Harring- 
ton in golden and gilt plate to die value of 9000^; 
o their servants 400/. ; to all the women about 
the Lady Elizabeth, 100/. apiece^ and a medalia 
with his picture ; to her waiters as mudi, and to 
her chief gentleman usher a <^iain of 150/.; to 
Mrs. Dudley a chain of pearls and diamonds of 
500/. ; to the prince a rapier and pair of spmrs set 
with difflnoncLs ; to the lung a boUle of one entire 
agate, containing two quarts, esteemed a very 
rare and rich jewel ; to the queen a very fair eup 
of agate and a jewel; and lasdy, to his mistress, 
a rich chain of diamonds, two very rich pendant 
diamonds for her ears ; and tbove all, two pearls, 
for bigness, fashion, and beauty, esteemed the 
fairest that are to be found in Cluislettdom ; inso- 
much that the jewels bestowed only on h«* are 
valued by men of skill above 35,000/. He was 
purposed to show the like boantry to die king 
and queen's servants and officers, but the king 
directly forbade it. The queen is noted to have 
given no great grace nor favour to diis matrh ; 
and there is doubt will do less hereafter, for that 
upon these things Sdiomberg that is chief about 
him) is said to have giv^i out that his master is 
a better man than the King of Denmark ; and that 
he is to take place of him in the empire, at least- 
wise of a greater king than he, the king of Bo- 
hemia. The marriage is set down for Shrove- 
Sunday, against which time, it is said, the lords 
and ladies about the court have appointed a mask 
upon their own charge : but I hear there is order 
given for 1500/. to provide one upon the king's 
cost, and 1000/. for fireworks,'* 

The marriage ceremony was finally performed 
in the banqueting-house at WhitehaU on the 14th 
of Febrnary, 1718, and appears to bavo been 



^hen he began the world, his heart was new and 
peculiaily snseeptible to each impression. Thus 
constituted, a person will not go far without 
meetiiig Love on his road ; and Young soon dis- 
covered it in the charming smile and piquant 
grace of Anna Bowley, to whom he offered a 
timid homage, which was accepted without hesi- 
tation. The society in which his fair one moved, 
necessarily became the centre of his universe, 
and the ladies that composed it possessed in him 
a most devoted and assiduous cavalier. 

One fine summer evening he escorted them to 
the ii?er-side, not then so thickly built up<Hi as 
now. It was die middle of summer, amd the 
hour was that delightful one when the wings of 
the breeze bring coolness with them to r^resh 
an nature, which was languid and exhausted by 
the heat of one of those oppressive days whidi 
ever and anon give us a taste of the fervid hours 
of a iomd dime. Busde and activity prevailed 
around ; the river was instinct with Me and mo- 
tion, and a thousand boats, gallantly equipped 
and manned, furrowed its bro^ bosom ; a thou- 
sand ecmfused sounds floated in the air ; and die 
John Bull of the olden time seemed to be in the 
foil enjoyment of his proverbial merrimentH-*'that 
pktiuesque John Bull of the second quarter of 
the eighteenth century, in cocked hat and laced 
cravat, embroidered and brightHsoloured coat, 
knee-breeches, and high-quartered shoes. 

Young enjoyed the scene with a poe^s eye, 
and found amj^ materials for the indulgence of 
hissatiiical turn, when one of the ladies proposed 
that they should all go to Vauxhall, a» it was a 
public night The proposition was received 
with acclamation, and a wherry was soon 
freighted with the joyous company. By way of 
amusing his fair friends. Young drew from his 
pocket a flute, on which he excelled, and his 
notes were so perfect, that a crowd of boats soon 
gathered around ; among others, was one filled 
with young oflicers, whidi pulled hastQy up, and 
took a station dongside that of the musician. As 
Young only play^ for the gratification of his 
company and himself, he did not choose to be 
made a puUic spectacle ; so he soon ceased, and 
returned the flute into its case. One of the ofli- 
cers took offence at this ; and, thinking that his 
game was sure with a young man in a clergy- 
num*s dress, and whose aspect was anything but 
martial, he ordered the j^ayer to produce his 
flute and begin anew. Young shrugged his 
shoulders at diis piece of impertinence, but took 
no further notice of it ; it was followed by threats 
and curses, which had no greater effect upon the 
person against whom they were directed. The 
officer, who was very angry that his orders were 
^»obc)ped, and his menaces despised, directed 
his rowers to close with the boat of the refractory 
mnsician, and swore diat he would fling him into 
the Thames, unless he immediately began play- 
ing. The alarm of the ladies was intense, and see- 
ing that the soldier was about putting his threat 
into execution, they entreated Young to yield to 
the exigency ; but the indignant flutist still 
resisted. 

"Edward!" exclaimed a soft voice at his 
side ; « will you do nothing to oblige me ?" 

"Do you wish me, Anna, to submit to the de- 
grading insolence of such a brute ?" 

"Yes, I do ; I beg it, if you have any regard 
forme." 

Yoong drew out his flute without another 
wofd, and played several gay airs, whilst the tri- 
umphant soldier beat time with ostentation, ap- 
Iwted vehemetttly, a&d looked roond as if to 



impress upon the auditors the idea of his irresis^ 
tible importance. 

The company soon after reached Vauxhall, 
where the parties separated. But although 
Young's exterior was calm, he felt a deep re* 
sentment for the insult to which he had been 
subjected in his mistress's presence. Her ac- 
cents had soothed his wrath, but it could not ex- 
tinguish the desire of vengeance, and of making 
his oppressor ridiculous in his turn ; so he deter^ 
mined not to lose sight of the aggressor, and to 
take the first opportunity, when he waa alone, of 
speaking to mm. An occasion soon offered, 
when he coolly addressed him-^ 

•• Sir," said he, " you have got an awkward 
habit of speaking too loudly." 

" Ah !'' rejoined the other, ♦* that*s because I 
make a point of being obeyed at the first word." 

** But that depends upon your hearers ; and I 
have a different opinion." 

" Have you ? and yet it seems that just 
now ^" 

" O, but you must know why I submitted to 
your rudeness," 

" Well, what is your wish now sir?" 

** To give you to understand that if I produ ed 
my flute, it was not to gratify y<m, but sdely to 
oblige the ladies under my ^cort, and who were 
frightened at your long sword and loud oaths ; 
but they are not here now ; so—" 

*<You know this is a challenge, and your 
cloth " 

"Why should it? You have aflVonted me, 
and owe me satLsOeKstion." 

The soldier smiled disdainfully as he said-— 
"As you please, sh*; yon shall be sauslied. 
When and in what place shatll it be ?" 

** To morrow, at daybreak, in Battersea fields, 
without seconds, as the affair only concerns you 
and me, and my profession compels me to have 
some regard to the proprieties of society." 

** Be it so ; what are your arms ?" 

" The sword," replied the juvenile member 
of the church militant. The conditions being 
thus airanged, the young men joined their re- 
spective parties. 

On the following morning they were both 
punctual to their appointment The officer had 
drawn his rapier, when Young produced a large 
horse pistol from beneath his cloak, and took a 
steady aim at his antagonist. 

*• What do you mean T" asked the astonished 
soldier;" "have you brought weapons to assas- 
sinate me ?" 

" Perhaps ; but that wiH depend upon your- 
self. Last night I played on the flute ; this morn- 
ing it is your turn to dance." 

" I would die first ; you have taken an unwor- 
thy advantage of this stratagem." 

" As you did yesterday of the ladies' presence ; 
but come, captain, you must begin your minuet." 

" I shall do nothing of the kind, sir ; your con- 
duct is most ungentlemanly." 

" No strong language here, captain ; dance at 
once, or I wiU fire." 

These words, which were uttered with "much 
earnestness, and accompanied widi a correspond- 
ing gesture, produced the effect desired. The 
officer, finding himself in a retired place, and at 
the mercy of a man whom he had grievously of- 
fended, and who seemed determined to exact re- 
paration after his own fashion, did as he was de- 
sired, and stepped through the figure of a minuet, 
while Young whistled a slow and appropriate 
measure. 

When it wa» finished^^oung said-—" Sir, you 



have danced remarkably well; much better, in its 
way, than my flute-playing. We are now even; 
so, if you wish, we will fa«gin another dance, in 
which I will be your m^vc>." Saying whksh, 
he drew his sword. 

But the dancer very justly thought he had re- 
ceived a proper lesson, and more favourably ap* 
predating the man he had so wantonly insulted, 
thought it would be better to have him for a friend 
than an enemy. He therefore held out his hand 
to Young, who ahook it cordially ; and in perfect 
harmony, and arm-in-arm, they quitted the spot 
which might have been fatal to one of them, but 
had, fortunately, only served to give and take a 
lesson in dancing. P. 



From the BeottJth Journal. 
THE HA' BIBLE. 

Chief of Uie Household Gods 

Which hallow Seotiand's lowly cottage hcunes! 
While looking on thv signs 

That speak, though dumb, deep thought upon me 
comes-— 
With fflad yet solemn dreams my heart is stirr'd. 
Like cnildhood's, when it hears the carol of a bird ! 

The mountains old and hoar~ 

The ohainless winds — tibe streams so pore and 
free — 
The God-enamerd flowers — 

The waving forest— the eternal sea — 
The eagle floating o'er the mountain's brow — 
Aie tetters all ; Imt O ! they are not such as thou ! 

! I could worship thee ! 

Thou art a gift a God of love might give; 
For love and hope and joy 

In thy Almighty-written pages live ! 
The slave who reads shall never eroaeh affain ; 
F<Mr, mind -inspired by thee, he bursts his feeble 
chain! 

God unto thee I kneel. 

And thank thee ! Thou unto my native land — 
Yea to the outspread Earth- 
Hast stretohM in love thy everlastinff hand. 
And thou hast given earth, and sea, and air- 
Yea all that heart can ask of good and pure and fair ! 

And, Father, thou hast spread 

Before men's eyes this charter of the free. 
That all th^ book might read. 

And justice, love, and truth and liberty. 
The gift was unto men — the giver God ! 
Thou slave! it stamps thee man — go spurn thy 
weary load ! 

Thou doubly precious book ! 

Unto thy light what doth not Scotland owel 
Thou teacliest age to die. 

And youth in truth unsullied up to grow ! 
In lowly homes a comforter art tnou — 
A sunbeam sent from God*-an everlasting bow ! 

O^et thy broad and a^ple page 

How many dim and aged eyes have pored 1 
How many hearts o'er thee 

In silenoe deep and holy have adored? 
How many mothers, by their infants' bed. 
Thy holy, blessed, pure, child-loving words have 
read! 

And o'er thee sofl younff hands 

Have ofi in trothful plighted love been jcin'd, 
And thou to wedded hearts 

Hast been a bond — an altar of the mind ! 
Above all kingly power or kindy law ! — 
May Scotland reverence aye— ue Bible of the Ha' ! 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 

Bdeh^B German^ and Sophocles^s Greek 
Grommor.—- On our table are grammars in three 
languages, French, Grerman, and Greek, respect* 
fiilly soliciting the public notice. As fkr as the 
two last are concerned, we are sure of doing the 
public a service by com|^3ring with the request. 

It is a question whe&er the confusion of 
tongues at Babel may not have been— instead of 
a malediction — a kind dispensation of Provi- 
dence, having the intent of multiplying human 
advantages and pleasures— opening new sources 
of mental cultivation, colloquial enjoyment, profit 
and reputation to makers and teachers of gram- 
mars, and, moreover, the improvement of public 
spirit and social affections. It is wonderful how 
saucy and patriotic men grow upon this subject 
of languages. Many a one will fight for his 
mother tongue as valiandy as for his natural 
mother. Father Bouhours, a Jesuit, and one of 
the French oracles in criticism, in a dialogue be- 
tween two gentlemen of literary taste, discourses 
as follows i3>out the French ; deriding the Span- 
ish for its pomp, the Italian for its finical efiemi- 
nacy :— " The French," he says, (see Hallam, 
vol. iv. 290,) " has the secret of uniting brevity 
with clearness, and with purity and politeness. 
The Greek and Latin are obscure where they 
are concise ; the Spanish is always diffuse. The 
Spanish is a turbid torrent, often overspreading 
the country with great noise. The Italian, a 
gentle rivulet, occasionally given to inundate its 
meadows ; the French, a noble river, enriching 
Ae adjacent lands, but with an equal majestic 
course of waters that never quits its level. Span- 
ish, again, he compares to an insolent beauty, that 
holds her head high, and takes pleasure in splen- 
did dress ; Italian, to a painted coquette, always 
attired to please ; French, to a modest and agreea- 
ble lady, who, if you may call her a prude, has 
nothing uncivil or repulsive in her prudery. 
Latin is the common mother ; but while Italian 
has the sort of likeness to the Latin, which an 
ape bears to a man, in French we have the dig- 
nity, politeness, purity, and good sense of the 
Augustan age. Lf we would speak the French 
weU, he says, we should not try to speak it too 
welL It detests excess of ornament ; it would 
almost desire that words should be, as it were, 
^naked ; their dress must not be more than neces- 
sity and decency require. Our pronunciation, 
he affirms, is the most natural and pleasing of 
any ; the Chinese, and other Asiatics, sing ; the 
Germans rattle (rallent); the Spaniards spout; 
the Italians sigh ; the English whistle ; the 
French alone can properiy be said to speak; 
which arises, in fact, from our not accenting any 
syllable before the penultimate. The French 
language is best suited to express the tenderest 
sentiments of the heart; for which reason our 
songs are so impassioned and pathetic, while 
those of Italy and Spain are fuU of nonsense. 
Other languages may address the imagination, 
but ours alone speaks to the heart, which never 
understands what is said in them." These are 
pretty generally the French opinions of their 
own and the language of other nations. Nothing, 
unless the partridge and whip-poor-will speaks 
English in Paris. This is the Pere Bouhours, 
who institutes a serious enquiry in one of his 
chapters, under the following title : Un Alemand^ 
peut'U avoir de P esprit ? 

Mr. Belek^, who has been for several years 
Professor in Mount St. Mary's College, claims, 
notwithstanding Father Bouhours, a very high 
rank for his vernacular German. This language, 



which till lately, was studied only to communi- 
cate with our Pennsylvania DtUch, is becoming 
a branch of pc^te education, and a grammar so 
recommended by ail our best judges, as that of 
Mr. Belek^, must prove an acceptable offering to 
the public. We nad long a foolish prejudice 
a^nst this language, having heard it only on a 
hipsy-saw, or at the tail of a Lancaster wagon, 
and more frequently upon the lips of a Dutch 
fraUf an acquaintance, hen-peckinff her husband. 
We have seen him often subjected to this inflic- 
tion for an hour together, and do not recollect that 
any softening vowel came ever to the relief of 
this worse than Russian cacophony — in her 
fiercer notes, more guttural than a goblmg turkey, 
and in softer humours, argute and stridulous as the 
katy-did. But the same tune is not the same on 
different instruments— not the same quirring on 
the strings ' of Paganini, and ground upon the 
cat-gut of the hurdy-gurdy. We now hear Grer- 
man, daily, upon the tongue of a dark-browed 
maid of Vienna, and without knowing a word of 
its meanings, subscribe implicitly to the native 
sweetness of the German — we sing the palinth 
dia, and hang out a white flag to Mr. Belek^.. 

A Gteek Grammer by Sophocles — by Mr. 
Sophocles. (n»7«»*) How that old Sophocles, 
of the buskins, would have have stared at Mi^tip 
Zof •jcAnf — Mr. Sophocles, however, is a real 
live Greek, and has written one of the best Greek 
grammars extant, by the testimony of the North 
American Review, and of Dr. Woolsey, Profes- 
sor of Greek in Yale College— of which, with 
all due respect we now cordially subjoin our con- 
firmation. 



The Philosopher and the Rustic.-— Antho- 
ny Collins, who has generally been considered a 
Freethinker, one day met a plain countryman 
gomg to church. <* Where are you going T" said 
the philosopher. " To church, sir." " What 
to do there ?" " To worsfeip God, sir." "Pray 
is your God ffreat or little ?" " He is both, sir." 
*' How can mat be ?" '*He is so great that the 
heaven of heavens cannot contain him, and he is 
so little that he can dwell in my hearU" Col- 
lins afterwards declared, that this simple obser- 
vation of the countryman had more effect upon 
his mind than all the volumes he had perused, 
written by the learned doctors. 

A resident on the banks of the Tees having 
lost his wife, a neighbour dropped in to condole 
with him, and, to his surprise, found him hard 
at work emptying a bowl of brotfi, little less ca- 
pacious than a washhand basin. *' Oh, Tommy 
Tommy !" exclaimed the comforter, '< is this all 
thou cares for thy poor wife that's dead and 
gone ?" Tommy dropped his spoon, and, look- 
ing up with tears in his eyes and broth on his 
beard, replied, ** Ralph, Ralph ! aw've been 
cryin' all t' mamin,' and when aw*v supped my 
broth aw'n be cryin* agyan — what maar would 
thou hev ?" 

Ak Amorous Pun. — " Who is that lovely 
girl?" exclaimed the waggish Lord Norbury, 
riding in company with his long-eared friend. 
Counsellor Granarty. ** Miss Glass," replied 
the knavish barrister. "Glass?" reiterated the 
facetious judge ; — " by the love which man bears 
to woman, I should often become intoxicated 
could I place such a glass to my Ups F" The 
counsellor fell from his horse in a fit of apo- 
plexy, and did not completely recover till he had 
been thrice bled in the right arm. 



HISTORICAL EXCERPTS. 

When Queen Catharine THenry the Eighth's 
wife) wanted a salad, she nad to send all the 
way to Flanders for it, 

Henry VIH. issued a proclamation that wo- 
men should not meet together to babUe and talk, 
and that all men should keep their wives in their 
houses. 

Seventy-two thousand criminals were executed 
in Henry the Eighth's reign. 

In 1546 a law was made for fixing the interest 
of money at ten per cent ; the first legal interest 
known in England, &c. 

Henry VIII. founded Trinity College, in 
Cambridge ; Wolsey founded Christ Church, in 
Oxford; Wolsey founded in Chdbrd the first 
chair for teaching Greek ; and this novelty sent 
that university into violent factions, which fre> 
quently came to blows. The students divided 
themselves into parties, which bore the names of 
Greeks and Trojans, and sometimes fought with 
as great animosity as was fcHrmerly exercised bj 
those hostile nati<ms, iie. 

Queen EHizabeth sent a messBge to the house 
of conmions commanding them to avoid long 
speeches. 

Sir Christopher Hutton, though no lawyer, 
was made chancellor. 

Phillip II. invades, with die invincible anna- 
da, England, in 1588. 

In 1580, Jaques Clement, a Dominican fiiar, 
assassinated Henry HI. of France. 

The Irish loudly complained that the Ensiish 
had introduced into their country die triil by 
junr. 

It was in the reformation, and the rise of pu- 
ritanism, the efiect of the refcmnation, that die 
first stcme of English liberty was laid. Had the 
English retained the Catholic religion, riie.then 
would, probably, have retained her slavery, &c. 
It is upon puritanical rigour diat the free consti- 
tution of Britain is reared. To speadc of a con- 
stitution in England in the time of Elizabeth, is 
to speak of a thing that did not exist, &c. 

Take the courts of the star chamber, high 
commission, and the mardal law, and add th^ 
together, and the result will be an inquintioQ 
worse dian that of Spain. 
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THE BIBLE. 

"The English translation of the Bible had 
been several times revised, or remade since the 
first edition by Tyndal &> Coverdale. It finally 
assumed the present form under James I. Forty- 
seven persons, in six companies, meeting at 
Westminster, Oxford, and Cambridge, distribu- 
ted the labour among them ; twenty-five being 
assigned to the Old Testament, fifteen to the 
New, seven to the Apocrypha. The rules im- 
posed for their guiduice by the king, were de- 
signed, as far as possible, to secure the text 
against any novel interpretation ; the translation 
aQed the Bii^op^s Bible being established as the 
basis, as those still older had been in that ; and 
the work of each person or company being sub- 
jected to the review of the rest. The translation, 
which was conunenced in 1607, was published 
in 1611. 

" The style of this translation is in general so 
enthusiastically praised, that no one is permitted 
either to qualify or even explain the grounds of 
his approbation. It is held to be the perfection 
of our English language. I shall not dispute this 
proposition ; but one remark as to matter of fact 
cannot reasonably be censured, that in conse- 
qoence of the principle of adherence to the ori- 
ginal versions, which had been kept up ever since 
tiie time of Henry VIII. it is not the language of 
James I. It may, in the eyes of many, be a bet- 
ter English, but it is not the English of Daniel, 
or Raleigh, or Bacon, as any one may easily per- 
ceive. It abounds, in fact, especially in the Old 
Testament, with obsolete phraseology, and with 
single words long since abandoned, or retained 
only in provincial use. On the more important 
question, whether this translation is entirely, or 
with very trifling exceptions, conformable to the 
onginal text, it seems unfit to enter. It is one 
which is seldom discussed with all the temper 
and freedom from oblique views which the sub- 
ject demands, and upon which, for this reason, 
it is not safe for those, who have not had leisure 
or means to examine it for themselves, to take 
upon trust the testimony of the learned. A trans- 
lation of the Old Testament was published at 
Douay, in 1609, for the use of the English 
Catholics. 

"The style of preaching before the refor- 
mation had been often little else than buf- 
foonery, and seldom respectable. The German 
sermons of Tauler, in the fourteenth century, are 
alone remembered. For the most part, indeed, 
the clergy wrote in Latin what they delivered to 
the multitude in the mother tongue. A better 
tone began with LuUier. His language was 
•ometimes rude and low, but persuasive, artless, 



powerful. He gave many useful precepts, as 
well as examples, for pulpit eloquence. Me- 
lancthon, and several others, both in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, as wdl in the 
Lutheran as the reformed church, endeavoured, 
by systematic treatises to guide the composition 
of sermons. The former, however, could not 
withstand the formal, tasteless, and polemical 
spirit that overspread their theology. In the 
latter, a superior tone is perceived. The ser- 
mons of Donne have sometimes been praised in 
later times. They are undoubtedly the produc- 
tions of a very ingenious and very learned man ; 
and two folio volumes, by such a person, may be 
suspected to supply favourable specimens. In 
their general character they will not appear, I 
think, much worthy of being rescued from ob- 
livion." 

JEREMY TAYLOR. 

" The sermons of Jeremy Taylor are of much 
higher reputation; far, indeed, above any that 
had preceded them in the English church. An 
imagination essentially poetical, and sparing none 
of me decorations which, by critical rules, are 
deemed almost peculiar to verse; a warm tone of 
piety, sweetness, and charity ; an accumulation 
of circumstantial accessories whenever he rea- 
sons, or persuades, or describes; an erudition 
pouring itself forth in quotation, till his sermons 
become, in some places, almost a garland of 
flowers from all other writers, and especially 
from those of classical antiquity, never before so 
redundantly scattered from the pulpit, distinguish 
Taylor from his contemporaries by their degree, 
as Uiey do from most of his successors by their 
kind. His sermons on the Marriage Ring, on 
the House of Feasting, on the Apples of S(^om, 
may be named, without disparagement to others 
which, perhaps, ought to stand in equal place. 
But they are not without considerable faults, 
some of which have just been hinted. The elo- 
quence of Taylor is great, but it is not eloquence 
of the highest class; it is far too Asiatic, too 
much in me style of Chrysostom and other de- 
claimers of the fourth century ; by the study of 
whom he had probably vitiated his taste; his 
learning is ill placed, and his arguments often as 
much so ; not to mention that he has the common 
defect of alledging nugatory proofs ; his vehe- 
mence loses its effect by the circuity of his pleo- 
nastic language; his sentences are of endless 
length, and hence, not altogether unmusical,, but 
not always reducible to grammar. But he is still 
the greatest ornament to the English pulpit up to 
the middle of the seventeenth century ; and we 
have no reason to believe, or rather much reason 



to disbelieve, that he had any competitor in other 
languages. 

*' The devotional writings of Taylor, several 
of which bdong to the first part of the century, 
are by no means of less celebrity or less value 
than his sermons. Such are the Life of Christ, 
the Holy Living and Dying, and the collection 
of meditations, called the Golden Grove. A 
writer as distinguished, in works of practical 
piety, was Hall. His Art of Divine Meditation, 
his Contemplations, and, indeed, many of his 
writings, remind us frequenUy of Taylor. Botii 
had equally pious and devotional tempers ; both 
were full of learning, both fertile of iUustration; 
both may be said to have imagination and poeti- 
cal genius, though Taylor let his predominate a 
littie more. Taylcur is also a little more subtie 
and argumentative; his copiousness has m<Mre 
variety. Hall keeps more closely to his subject, 
dilates upon it more tediously, but more appo- 
sitely. In his Summons there is some excess of 
quotation and far-fetched illustration, but less 
than in those of Taylor. These two great di- 
vines resemble each other, on the vmole, so 
much, that we might, for a short time, not dis- 
cover which we were reading. I do not know 
that any third wiiter comes close to eitiier. The 
Contemplations of Hall are among his most cele- 
brated works. They are prolix, and witiiout 
much of tiiat vivacity or striking novdtj we 
meet with in tiie devotional writings of his oo- 
temporary, but are perhaM more practieal, and 
generally edifying." — Bmam. 

LINES ON LEAVING EDINBURGH. 

BV L^ H. sieouRiriT. 

The tin^ is on thy brow, sweet land« 

The tinge is on thy brow; 
For Autumn rends away the crown 

That summer gave but now. 
I journey to a greener clime. 

Where England^s oaks appear; 
Yet, oh ! the tear is on my cneek. 

For thee, Edina dear. 
There may perchance be lieher realms. 

Where pnde and splendour roll ; 
But thou hast aye tiie wealtii of he«rt 

That wins the stranffer's soid. 
There may perchance be those who say 

That Scotia*8 hills are drear; 
Yet still the tear is on my cheek. 

For thee, Edina dear. 
And when, mv pilgrim wanderings o*er, 

I seek my u>rest land ; 
And, by my insrleside onee more, 

Shall clasp ue kindred hand,— 
And tell my listening children tales 

Of lands of foreign fame. 
Their jprateful tears with mine shall flow 

At dear Edina^s name* 



FERGUSON. 

In the <* Scottish Journal," a paper published 
weekly in New York, by J. G Cumming, tfiere 
have appeared appeared lately some ^* Recollec- 
tions of Ferguson." Poor Ferguson ! doomed to 
struggle against adverse circumstances, yet has 
left a name dear to his countrymen. We annex 
the last number of these recollections. To the 
emigrants from Scodand we with pleasure re- 
commend the Journal, as a work which will af- 
ford them much gratification at a small price. 

O Ferg:uson ! thy glorious par.'i 
III suited law's dry. musty arts I 
My curse upon your wbunstane bearta 

Ye Embrugb gentry I 
The tithf o' what ye waste at cartes 
Wad fttow'd bis pantry ! Bubms. 

I visited Edinburgh, for the first time, in the 
latter part of the autumn of 1773, about two 
months aften I had sailed from Boston. It was 
on a fine calm m<miing— one of those clear sun- 
shiny mornings of October, when the gossamer 
goes sailing about in long cottony threads, so 
fight and fleecy, that they seem the skeleton re- 
mains of extinct cloudlets ; and when the distant 
hills, with their covering of gray frost rime, 
seem, throu^ the clear cold atmosphere, as if 
chiseled in marble. The sun was rising over 
the town through a deep blood-coloured haze — 
the smoke of a thousand fires ; and the huge fan- 
tastic piles of masonry that stretched along the 
ridge, looked dim and spectral through the cloud, 
like the ghosts of an army of giants. I felt half 
a foot taller as I strode on towards the town. It 
was Edinburgh I was approaching — the scene of 
so many proud associations to a lover of Scot- 
land ; and I was going to meet, as an early friend, 
one of tl^ first of Scottish poets. I entered the 
town. There was a book stall in one comer of 
the street ; and I turned aside for half a minute to 
glance my eye over the books. 

*• Ferguson's Poems !" I exclaimed, taking up 
a little volume. ** I was not aware they appear- 
ed m a separate form. How do you sell this ?" 

♦• Just like a' the ither booksellers," said the 
man who kept the stall — •♦ that's nane o' the 
buiks that come doun in a hurry :— just for the 
marked selling price." I threw down the money. 

*• Could you tell me any thing of the writer ?" 
I said. ** I have a letter for him from America." 

" Oh, that'll be firae his brither Henry, I'll 
wad ; a clever chield, too, but owre fond o' the 
drap drink, maybe, like Rob himsel. Baith o' 
them fine humane chields though, without a grain 
o' pride. Rob takes a stan' wi' me sometimes o' 
half an hour at a time, an' we clatter owre ihe 
buiks ; an', if I'm no mista'en, yon's him just 
yonder — the thin pale slip o' a lad wi the broad 
brow. Ay, an' he's just comin' this way." 

" Anything new to-day, Thomas ?" said the 
young man, coming up to the stall. " I want a 
cheap second-hand copy of Ramsay's 'Ever- 
green ;* and like a good man as you are, you 
must just try and find it for me." 

Though considerably altered, for he was taller 
and thinner than when at college, and his com- 
plexion had assumed a deep sallow hue — I re- 
cognised him at once, and presented him with 
the letter. 

" Ah ! from brother Henry," he said, breaking 
it open, and glancing his eye over the contents. 
" What ! — old college chum, Mr. Lindsay P* he 
exclaimed, turning to me. " Yes, sure enough ; 
how happy I am we should have met ! Come 
this way— let us get out of the streets." 



We passed hurriedly through the Canongate, 
and along the front of Holyrood-house, and were 
soon in the King's Park, which seemed, this 
morning, as if left to ourselves. 

" Dear me, and this is you yourself !— and we 
have again met, Mr. Lindsay !" said Ferguson — 
" I thought we were never to meet more. No- 
thing, for a long time, has made me half so glad. 
And so you have been a sailor for the last four 
years. Do let us sit down here in the warm 
sunshine, beside St. Anthony's Well, and tell 
me all your story, and how you happened to 
meet with btollier Henry." 

We sat down, and I briefly related, at his bid- 
ding, all that had befallen me since we had part- 
ed at St. Andrew's, and how I was still a com- 
mon sailor, but, in the main, perhaps, not less 
happy than many who commanded a fleet. 

" Ah, yon have been a fortonate fellow," he 
said ; '* you have seen much and enjoyed much ; 
and I have been rusting in unhappiness at home. 
Would that 1 had gone to sea along with you !" 

*' Nay, now, that won't do," I replied. " But 
you are merely taking Bacon's method of blunt- 
ing the edge of envy. You have scarcely yet 
attained the years oi mature manhood, and yet 
your name has gone abroad over the whole 
length and breadth of the land, and over many 
other lands besides. I have cried over your 
poems three thousand miles away, and felt all 
the prouder of my country for the sake of my 
firiend. And yet you would fain persuade me 
that yon wish the charm reversed, and that you 
were just such an obscure salt-water man as 
myself!" 

" You remember," said my companion, «< the 
story of the half man, half marble prince of the 
Arabian tale. One part was a living creature, 
one part a stone ; but the parts were incorporated, 
and the mixture was misery. I am just such a 
poor unhappy creature as the enchanted prince 
of the story." 

** You surprise and distress me," I rejoined. 
" Have you not accomplished all you so fondly 
purposed — realised even your warmest wishes ? 
And this, too, in early life. Your most sanguine 
hopes pointed to but a name, which you yourr 
self, perhaps, was never to hear, but which was 
to dwell on men's tongues when the grave closed 
over you. And now the name is gcdned, and 
you live to enjoy it. I see the living part of 
your lot, it seems instinct with happiness ; but 
in what does the dead, the stone part consist ?" 

He shook his head; and looked up mourn- 
fully in my face ; there was a pause of a few 
seconds. " You, Mr. Lindsay," he at length 
replied, "you who are of an equable, steady 
temperament, can know little, from experience, 
of the unhappiness of the man who lives only 
in extremes ; who is either madly gay or mise- 
rably depressed. Try and realise the feelings 
of one whose mind is like a broken harp — 
all the medium tones gone, and only the higher 
and lower left ; of one, too, whose circumstances 
seem of a piece with his mind ; who can enjoy 
the exercise of his better powers, and yet can 
only live by the monotonous drudgery of copy- 
ing page after page in a clerk's office ; of one 
who is continually groping his way amid a chill 
melancholy fog of nervous depression, or carried 
headlong, by a wild gaiety, to all which his bet- 
ter judgment would instruct him to avoid ; of one 
who, when he indulges most in the pride of su- 
perior intellect, cannot away with the thought 
that that intellect is on the eve of breaking up, 
and that he must yet rate infinitely lower in the 



scale of rationaUty than any of the nameless 
thousands who carry on the ordinary concerns 
of life around him." 

I was grieved and astonished, and knew not 
what to answer. •* You are in a gloomy mood 
to-day," I at length said ; ** you are immersed in 
one of the fogs you describe ; and all the sur- 
rounding objects take a tinge of darkness from 
the meSum through which you survey them. 
Come, now, you must make an exertion, and 
shake ofl' your melancholy. I have told you all 
my story, as I best could, and you must teU me 
all yours in return." 

"Well," he replied, "I shall, though it 
mayn't be the best way in the world of dissipa- 
ting my melancholy. I think I must have told 
you, when at college, that I had a maternal uncle 
of considerable wealth and, as the worid goes, 
respectability, who resided in Aberdeenshire. 
He was placed on what one may term the table- 
land of society ; and my poor mother, whose re- 
collections of him were limited to a period when 
there is warmth in the feelings of the most ordi- 
nary minds, had hoped that he would willingly 
ejtert his influence in my behalf. Much, doubt- 
less, depends on one's setting out in life ; and it 
would have been something to have been ena- 
bled to step into it from a level-like that was oc- 
cupied by my relative. I paid him a visit shortly 
afler leaving college, and met with apparent 
kindness. But I can see beyond the sm-face, 
Mr. Lindsay ; and I soon saw that my unde was 
entirely a different man from the brother whom 
my mother remembered. He had risen, by a 
course of slow industry, from comparative pover- 
ty, and his feelings had worn out in the pro- 
cess. The character was case-hardened all over; 
and the polish it bore — for I have rarely met a 
smoother man — seemed no improvement. He 
was, in brief, one of the class content to dwell 
for ever in mere decencies, with consciences 
made up of the conventional moralities, who 
think by precedent, bow to public opinion as 
their god, and estimate merit by its weight in 
guineas." 

" And so your visit," I said, " was a very 
brief one?" 

" You distress me," he replied. " It should 
have been so ; but it was not But what could I 
do ? Ever since my father's death, I had been 
taught to consider this man as my natural guar- 
dian ; and I was now unwilling to part with my 
last hope. But this is not j31. Under much 
apparent activity, my friend, there is a substra- 
tum of apathetical indolence in my disposition; 
I move rapidly when in motion ; but when at 
rest, there is a dull inertness in the character, 
which the wiU, when unassisted by passion, is 
too feeble to overcome. Poor, wcsJl creature 
that I am ! I had sitten down by my uncle's 
fireside, and felt unwilling to rise. Pity me, my 
friend — I deserve your pity — but, oh, do not 
despise me !" 

"Forgive me, Mr. Ferguson," I said; "I have 
given you pain, but surely most unwittingly." 

" I am ever a fool," he continued ; " but my 
story lags ; and, surely, there is little in it on 
which it were pleasure to dwell. I sat at this 
man's table for six months, and saw, day after day, 
his manner towards me becoming more con- 
slAiixed, and his politeness more cold ; and yet I 
staid on till at last my clothes were worn thread- 
bare, and he began to feel that the shabbiness of 
the nephew affected the respectability of the 
uncle. His friend, the soap-boiler, and his friend, 
the oil merchant, and his friend, the manager of 
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really magnificent.* The heart of the good Sir 
John Finnet, the master of the ceremonies, evi- 
dently warms, as he describes minutely the gor- 
geous dresses, and the '* draughts of ippocras out 
of a great golden bowl." ** The bravery," he 
adds, '* and riches of that day were incomparable ; 
gold and sdvei laid upon lords' ladies' and gentle- 
women's backs, was the poorest burthen : pearls 
and cosdy embroideries being the commonest 
wear. The king's and queen's and prince's 
jew^ only, were valued that day by his majesty 
himself at nine hundred thousand poimds ster- 
ling."t 

The appearance of the bride has been minutely 
md fondly described by more than one writer of 
the period. She was arrayed in white, the em- 
blem of innocence ; her long hair, as the ornament 
of virginity, falling in fiill length down her back. 
On her head was a crown of pure gold, ornament- 
ed with pearls and diamonds ; and supporting her 
train were twelve young ladies, also clothed in 
white, and sd adorned with jewels, that we are 
uM fur piissage looked Kke a milky u>ay. During 
her progress to the chapel royal, she was sup- 
ported by tw* sin^ men, her brother, Prince 
Charles, on the right, and the Earl of Northamp- 
ton on the left On her return, she was escorted 
by two married nbblemen, the Duke of Lennox 
and the Eari of Nottingham. The marriage cere- 
mony was performed by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. 

They took leave of the king and queen at 
Bochester, in the middle of AprU, and attended 
by several of the nobility of both sexes, arrived 
at Fhiahing on the 27th of that month, from 
whence they passed in considerable magnificence 
to Heidelberg. The elector seems to have part- 
ed, not in the best humour with his father-in-law. 
At the instigation of his uncle, the Duke de Bouil- 
lon, he had solicited the enlargement of Lord 

♦ It ii said in a letter of the time,— "The Lady 
Wotion was reported to have a gown that cost fifty 
poond die yard the embroidering; and the Lord Mon- 
tagoe bestowed fifteen hundred pound in apparel upon 
his daughters."— ^nwooift MemoriaU^ vol. iii. p. 
434. 

f Finetti Philoxenis, p. 11. The marriage of his 
daughter must have cost the king nearly a hundred 
thousand pounds. 

The following are given by Rapin as the items :-* 
For the palsgrave's diet at his standing 

house, dS6000 

For his diet at his instalment of the garter, 4000 
For diet at his marriage, 3000 

For lodging for his servants, 830 

To the wardrv^ for apparel for the Prin- 
cess Elizabeth, 6252 
For famishing her chamber, 3023 
Apparel and necessaries for her to my lord 

Harrington's, 1829 

Jewels ami apparels for her servants, 3914 

For divers merchants for silk, &c. 995 

The lords' mask at her marriage, 400 

For the naval work of fireworks on the 

Thames at her marriage, 4800 

More fireworks on the Thames at her mar- 

riace, 
To Su Edward Cecil aa Treasurer, for her 

jooroey from hence to Heidelbergh, and 

for her purse, 
For settling her jointure, and charges to 

ftome of 2ie gentry to go thither, and to 

take the assurance; 
The charges of her journey, 
For her transport to Flushing, 
Paid over to the palsgrave's agent for her 

portion. 
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Tot^t 



2000 



800 
8000 
5555 

40,000 



Grey jfrom the tower. The king, apparently far 
from pleased, declined complying with this re- 
quest. He told him that when he came to Ger- 
many, the elector might depend on his not inter- 
ceding for any of his prisoners. The palsgrave 
complained to the Archbishop of Canterbury, that, 
instead of treating him as his son-in-law, the king 
*' used him rather like a youngling, or childish 
youth, not to be regarded. 

James, it seems, was anxious that his son-in- 
law should receive an academical entertainment 
from the University of Cambridge, and accord- 
ingly we find them surfeiting him for a consider- 
able period with pedantry, yet not without re- 
spect. 

However unimportant in other respects, as a 
further illustration of the amiable character of 
Elizabeth, it may not be uninteresting to insert 
the following letter. It was addressed by her, on 
the eve of her quitting England, to the Lord 
Mayor and Wardens of the Merchant Tailors' 
Company, and shows how warmly she could in- 
terest herself in favour of an old retainer : — 

My Lord, 

I have not been forward to wring you with re- 
quests. As this is the first, so is it likely to be 
the last, especially in this kind. 

That which I am to move you and your com- 
pany for is this ; I am given to understand that 
the cook belonging to your hall, being an dd man, 
is not so well ^le as he hath been to do you ser- 
vice, but, by reason of his impotency, driven to 
commit the same to another : in regard whereof, 
for that I have known the bearer hereof, John 
Warde, to be sufficient for the operation of such 
a place, having had experience of his honesty and 
discreet consideration, doing me service in the 
house where I have lived since my coming into 
England, I am willing to commend him unto you 
for the cook of your hall, to be accepted when 
that old man shall leave his place by death or 
otherwise resign it. I presume my letter shall 
carry that respect with your lordship that to en- 
large it with more inducements shaU be needless. 
If 1 may hear before I leave this place, that John 
Warde doth rest assured of your favours in this 
behalf, it shall setde an affection in me to con- 
tinue your inend, Elizabeth. 



even spoken of as *' reduced to the utmost beg- 
gary," and as " wandering frequently in disguise 
as a mere vagrant." In one year she lost her 
fother, who was sdso her benefJMstor, and her eldest 
son, Frederick; die latter by a miserable end. 
He was crossing Hsrlem-Mere with his father, 
in the common passage boat, (the penurious pals- 
grave having selected that conveyance in order to 
save a small sum,) when the vessel, which was 
overiaden with goods, unfortunately overset. The 
palsgrave saved himself by swinmiing, but the 
young prince, clinging to Uie mast, became en- 
tangle in the rigging, and the next morning was 
found half drowned, half frozen to death. With 
the vulgar-minded, to be poor is to be contempti- 
ble. At Antwerp, in the true spirit of vulgarity, 
the most illustrious woman of her time was de- 
picted as an Irish beggar, a child hanging behind 
her back, and the king, her father, carrying her 
cradle. 

Still, however, there were those who were 
able to appreciate merit and feel for misfortune. 
In the low countries she was so beloved as to be 
styled " the Queen of Hearts." In England she 
was not forgotten. There was the strongest feel- 
ing in favour of this unfortunate princess, and an 
ardent anxiety that James would take an active 
and decided part to procure the restitution of the 
palatinate. The forlorn situation of a princess 
of England was considered as a national dis* 
grace ; and mingling their anxiety for the pro- 
testant interests with their ardour in her cause, 
the people of England would have poured forth 
to a war with the empire as they would have 
gathered to a crusade. The following extract 
from a letter of the period will afford some idea 
of the enthusiasm which was excited by her 
character and distress: — '< The lieutenant of the 
Middle Temple played a game this Christmas 
time, whereat his majesQr was highly displeased. 
He made choice of the civilest ana best-fashioned 
gentlemen of the house to sup with him : and 
being at supper, took a cup of wine in one hand, 
and held his sword drawn in the other, and so 
began a health to the distressed Lady Elizabeth, 
and having drunk, kissed the sword, and laying 
his hand upon it, took an oath to live and die in 
her service ; then delivered the cup and sword to 



the next, and so the health and ceremony went 
The manner in which the palsgrave eventually j round. 

One of Elizabeth's most ardent admirers was 
the famous Sir Henry Wotton. The following 



plunged his subjects in war, and risked his patri- 
monial dominions, for the sake of the mere empty 
tide of king; — the circumstances under which his 
electoral tide was transferred to the dukedom of 
Bavaria, and he himself became an expatriated 
wanderer, and a pensioner upon England, are 
too minutely detailed in history to require repe- 
tition. 

These were the circumstances, however, which 
exhibited in a stronger light the more brilliant 
qualities of Elizabeth's character. When Count 
Thurm gallandy offered to prolong the defence 
of the citadel of Prague tiU she had reached a 
place of safety ; " Never," was her reply, ♦* shall 
there be more devastation than is necessary for 
my sake : sooner would I die where I am, than 
be remembered by a curse," Nothing could ex- 
ceed the unrepining dignity with which she bore 
her misfortunes, and few have been more afflict- 
ed. Kirkton, in his history of the Church of 
Scodand, speaks of her existence as the '< most 
unhappy of any woman in the world." She had 
been oriven from her husband's kingdom, and 
from the splendours and comforts to which she 
had been bom, into exile and positive want. Neal 
dwellson her ''starving conaition," and she is 



exquisite verses are the more remarkable, as be- 
ing written by a man whose fame rested so litde 
on his poetical talent: they are addressed—'* To 
his mistress, the Queen of Bohemia." 

You meaner beauties of the night. 
That poorly satisfy our eyes, 

More by your number than your light; 
You common-people of the skies, 
What are you when the sun shall rise ! 

You curious chanters of tbe wood, 
That warble forth Dame Nature's lays, 

Thinking your voices understood 

By your weak accents ; what's your praise 
When Philomel her voice shall raise 1 

You violets that first appear. 
By your pure purple mantles known. 

Like the proud virgins of the year, 
As if the spring were all your own, 
What are you when the rose is blown 1 

So, when my mistress shall be seen, 

In form and beauty of her mind, 
By virtue first, then choiQe, a quara ; 
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Tell me \f$he were notdeeign'd 
The eclipse and glory of her kind.* 

Elizabeth was herself a poetess, and is known 
to have been the author of a copy of verses, 
which will be found both in the Nugae Antique 
md Park's Noble Authors. The sentiments are 
tfiose of an amiable and a graceful mind, and 
tiiough the versification is indifferent, the whole 
is at least equal as a composition to any of the 
poetical elSusions of her pedantic father. The 
uree c<mcluding stanzas have the most merit, and 
nuy be taken as a specimen of her muse. 

O ! my sool, of heavenly birth. 
Do thoa scorn this basest earth : 
Place not here thy joy and mirth. 
Where of bliss is greatest dearth. 

From below thy mind remove. 
And affect the things above ; 
Set thy heart and nz thy love 
Where the truest joys shall pro?e. 

To me grace, O Father ! send. 
On thee wholly to depend, 
That all may to thv glory tend ; 
So let me life, so let me end. 

The Elector Palatine died of a fever, while in 
exile at Mentz, November 29, 1632. From this 
period Elizabeth resided principally at the Hague, 
where she was eventually joined by the royal 
fiuouly of England, when the civQ commotions 
had banished them from their country. Her ad- 
▼iser and supporter during her widowhood was 
William, the first Earl of Craven, who carefully 
watched over her affairs, and regaided her with 
an affection which almost amounted to enthusi- 
asm. The world believed that they were mar- 
ried, and the suspicion appears to have been not 
unfounded. At all events, she could not have 
vnited herself to a kinder, a braver, or a better 
man. 

Shortly afier the Restoration she accepted an 
invitation from her nephew, Charles the Second, 
and returned to her native country on the 17th 
<kf May, 1 60 1 . She first took up her residence in 
Lord Craven's house in Drury Lane, an interest- 
ing mansion only recently demolished,! whence 

* Reliqne Wottenians, p. 379. There are other 
Tersions of this beantiful trifle, but the discrepancies 
are not material . It may be remarked , however, that 
Dr. Wrifffat, in the Parnassus Biceps, inserts two 
additional stanzas, as the first and concluding one, 
of which the merit is indifferent and the authenticity 
doubtful. The disputed stanzas are as follows : — 

Yeglorious trifles of the East, 
Whose estimation fancies raise. 

Pearls, rubies, sapphires, and the rest 
Of precious gems ; what is your praise 
When as the diamond shows his raysl 

The rose, the violet, and the whole spring 
May to her breath for sweetness run. 

The diamond's darkened in the ring, 
When she appears the moon's undone, 
As at the bnghtness of the sun. 

See Walton's Lives : London, 1825, p. 473, note. 

f It had formerly been called Drury House, hav- 
ing been the residence of the ancient family of the 
Dnuies, and was famous as the spot where the adhe- 
rents of the ill-fated Essex plotted against Queen 
Elizabeth. The house was rebuilt by Lord Craven. 
Pennant tells us that in searching after it, he disco- 
vered a sign, the head of the Queen of Bohemia, '< his 
Admired mistress," which proved its identi^. In 
Pennant's time it was an inn. The same wnter re- 
marks on the following enrious coincidence : ** It is 
^Bgular that this lane, of later times so notorieos 



she removed on the 8th of February, 1662, to 
Leicester House, where she died only five days 
afterwards, February 13, 1662, in the sixty-sixth 
year of her age. Osborne, no great respecter of 
princes, has given her character in the brightest 
colours. He tells us that " her misfortunes were 
as singular evidences of the instability of fortune, 
as in prosperity she had herself afibnled of civili- 
ty and goodness." He informs us also that her 
conduct was so blameless throughout, that even 
the papists were at a loss where to search for 
blame. That character must be indeed exem- 
plary, on which political, and even religious, 
rancour is unable to fix reproach. 

Elizabeth delighted in the society of learned 
men, among whom we are pleasea to find Sir 
Henry Wotton her friend, and Francis Quaries 
her cup-bearer. Indeed, the gallant Provost of 
Eaton is all enthusiasm when he speaks of her. 
He s^les her, with no less poetry than justice, 
a *' princess resplendent in the darkness of for- 
tune." 

The following letter to Lord Finch, which is 
for the first time printed, will aflford some notion 
of Elizabeth's playful humour : — 

My Lord, 

I assure you your letter was very welcome to 
me, being glad to find you are still heart-whole, 
and that you are in better health, if your cough 
is gone. As for your appetite, I confess your 
oudandish meats are not so good as beef and 
mutton. I pray you remember how ill pickled 
herring did use you here, and brought you one 
of your one hundred and fifty fevers. As for 
the Countess, I can tell you heavy news of her, 
for she is turned Quaker, and preaches every day 
in a tub. Tour nephew George can tell you of 
her quaking ; but her tub-preaching is come since 
he went. I believe at last she will become an 
Adamite. I did not hear you were dead ; where- 
fore I hope your promise not to die till you let 
me know it ; but you must also stay till I give 
you leave to die, which wiU not be till we meet 
a shooting somewhere, but where that is God 
knows best I can tell little other news here : 
my chief exercise being to jaunt betwixt this and 
Schievling, where my niece has been all this win- 
ter. I am now in mourning for my brother-in- 
law the Duke of Simmeren's death. My Lady 
Stanhope and her husband are going, six weeks 
hence, into France to the waters of Bourbon, 
which is all I will say now, only that I am ever 
Tour most affectionate friend, 

Hague, March 4. Elizabeth. 

I pray you remember me to your lady and to 
my Lord of Winchelsea. 
To the Lord Finch. 

Elizabeth bequeathed her pictures, her books, 
and her papers to Lord Craven, who had ever 
been faithful and ever kind. That she was mar- 
ried to that nobleman, though it has been gene- 
rally credited, has never been actually proved. 
He was thirteen years her junior ; notwithstand- 
ing which disparity the feeling which actuated 
his attentions appears to have been something 
deeper than friendship. After her decease he is 



for intrigue, should receive its title from a family 
name, which, in the language of Chaucer, had an 
amorous signification, — 

Of bataille and of ohevalrie. 

Of ladies' love and Druerie, 

Anon I wol you tell." 

Pennant's London, p. 145. 



said to have resided principally at Combe Abbey, 
from its having been the scene of his beloved, 
mistress's childhood. 

It would be improper to dismiss our notice of 
the Queen of Bohemia, without a brief account 
of her presumed husband, and faithful servant, 
Lord Craven. He was the son of 6ir WiUiam 
Craven, Knight, Merchant Tailor, who served 
the office of Lord Mayor of London in 1611 
Early in life he had aclueved a reputation in anus 
under Gustavus Adolphus, and Henry prince of 
Orange, which probably led, 12th of March, 
1626, to his being creat^ Baron Craven. Dur- 
ing the civil wars, having fought bravdy and 
suffered severely in the royal cause, at the Res- 
toration, he was raised by Charles II. 16th of 
March, 1663, to be Viscount and Earl Craven. 
In 1670, he succeeded the great Duke of Albe- 
marle as Colonel of the Coldstream Guards : he 
was also a member of the Privy Council to Chailei 
n. and his brother James. To the last, his life 
was as useful to his fellow-creatures, as his cha- 
racter was brave, generous, and open. He vol- 
untarily remained in London during the time of 
the great plague, and built a lazmtto for the 
sick, behind what is now called Golden Square, 
but which then consisted of open fields. Pen- 
nant says, ''he braved the fury of the pestilenee 
with the same coolness that he fought the battles 
of his beloved mistress, Elizabeth, or mounted 
the tremendous breach at Creutznach :" and Dr. 
Gumble, his contemporary, informs us, that he 
*' f^ely chose to venture lus life upon a thousand 
occasions in this afflicted time, in the midst of 
the infected ; provided nurses and physicians for 
them that were sick, and out of his own pune 
expended vast sums of money, to supply the ne- 
cessities of such as were ready to perieh : an 
honour beyond all his gallantries and brave ex- 
ploits in Germany and elsewhere." 

In the same spirit of phUanthropy, whenever 
a fire broke out in London or its vicinity, so 
eager was he in his exertions, and so immediately 
was he ever on the spot, that it was said that, 
" his horse smelt a fire as soon as it happened.*' 
It is remarkable, considering the earl's well- 
known exertions on such occasions, that, in 1718, 
his splendid mansion at Hampstead-Marshall, 
should have been destroyed by fire. 

Whether at home or abroad, no one was more 
generally loved or universally respected. Hand- 
some and gallant in his youth, he was through 
life, agreeable, benevolent, and kind-hearted. If 
Elizabeth really accepted him as her husband, 
what more can be said, than that she showed her 
judgment and her taste. In his attachment there 
was something almost amounting to romance. A 
soldier in early life, he was in his heart a soldier 
to the last. When, at the accession of James II. 
it was proposed to take away his regiment from 
the old courtier, *« Thev might as wdl," he said, 
'' take away my life, for I have nothing else to 
divert myself with." Notwithstandinghis mili- 
tary tastes, the researches of the Royal Society, 
and the decoration of his own garden, continued, 
to extreme old age, to be the sources of pleasure 
and improvement. 

A character so amiable may bear to have a sin- 
gle weakness recorded. It is related of him, at 
the court of Charles the Second, that he had a 
failing of whispering in the ears of the principal 
politicians at court, as if to leave an impression 
among the bystanders that he was the depositary 
of some state secret. It was on this account that 
Lord Keeper Guilford used to style him ** Ear- 
wig." Cnaries II. was once much amused wi& 
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seeing the Earl of Dorset, whose high breeding 
'made him a patient listener, undergoing the in- 
fliction of Lord Craven's whispering. When 
they parted, the king inquired of Dorset what he 
had been listening to. " My Lord Craven," 
said the earl, ^' did me the honour to whisper, 
but I did not think it good manners to listen." 
Lord Craven died 9th of April, 1697, at the age 
of eighty-eight. 



LADY ARABELLA STUART. 

Though neaily allied to the throne of England 
and an object of jealousy to its possessors, it is 
remarkable how little is really known of the cha- 
racter of this unfortunate lady. By one writer, 
she is said to have been as litde remarkable for 
beauty as for the qualities of her mind. By others, 
her beauty and her genius have been highly ex- 
tolled. Evelyn places her in his catalogue of 
learned women, and Philips among his modem 
poetesses. Lodge in particular speaks of '^ her 
good sense, refined education, elegance of man- 
ners, and kindness of disposition." Let us, how- 
ever, draw our own inferences from these con- 
tradictory statements, and we shall, perhaps, ar- 
rive at the truth. Certain it is, that though she 
became the object on which ambition centered its 
views, she was too sensible to be caught in the 
golden net which was spread for her. '^That she 
was artless and feminine in her disposition ; — 
that if she did not excel, she at least was not de- 
ficient in mental and personal accomplishments ; 
—that her life was unhappy, and her end miser- 
able; these are nearly all the particulars that can 
now be told of a character to which so much im- 
portance was once attached. 

Lady Arabella was first cousin to James the 
First, being the daughter of Charles Stuart, fifth 
eail of Leimox, who was brother to Henry Lord 
Damley, the king's father, by Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir William Cavendish, of Hard wick. James 
derived his claims to the throne of England, from 
bemg the great-grandson of Margaret, daughter of 
Henry the Seventh. Lady Arabella was her 
great-granddaughter, by the queen's second mar- 
riage with Archibald Douglas, earl of Angus, 
whose daughter, lady Margaret Douglas, was mar- 
ried to Matthew earl of Leimox, grandfather to 
the subject of the present memoir. Lady Ara- 
bella was bom about the year 1577, and was edu- 
cated in London under the care of her grand- 
mother, Margaret countess of Lennox, who was 
first cousin to Queen Elizabeth. 

Lady Arabella was too closely allied to the 
throne for her own happiness. Through life she 
was little more than a prisoner at large, whose 
every movement was watched and suspected. 
She was undoubtedly a person of considerable 
importance in the political intrigues of the period. 
The papists, encouraged by the unsettled state of 
the English succession, were anxious to unite her 
to a foreign prince of their own persuasion. The 
pope had thoughts of marrying her to a prince of 
the house of Famese, with a view, if possible, of 
afterwards raising her to the throne of England. 
The duke of Savoy was also mentioned as a suit- 
able consort. The famous plot for which Broke 
and others suffered on the scaffold, and Raleigh, 
Grey, and Cobham, were sentenced to imprison- 
ment, had for its object the elevation of Arabella 
to the throne, and her marriage with an English 
nobleman. 

The jealousy of Queen Elizabeth prevented 
her relative from embracing several eligible op- 



portunities of entering into the marriage state. 
James had been desirous of uniting her to her 
cousin the Duke of Leimox, but being opposed by 
Elizabeth, the project fell to the ground. The 
lady herself appears to have been extremely 
anxious to enter into the matrimonial state, and 
twice suffered imprisonment in the attempt. Pre- 
viously to her clandestine match with Seymour, 
she had been on the eve of marriage with a son 
of the Earl of Northumberland ; but the attempt 
becoming known to Elizabeth, she experienced 
a different kind of confinement to that which a 
married lady might have anticipated. 

One of Elizabeth's methods of keeping James 
in proper subserviency, was by opposing the 
claims of Arabella Stuart to those of the Scottish 
monarch. When the latter was about twelve 
years of age, the queen pointed her out to the 
wife of the French ambassador : — '< Do you see 
that little girl ?" she said : '* simple as she looks, 
she may one day sit in this chair of state and oc- 
cupy my place." Elizabeth neglected her young 
relation, if she did not actudly ill-treat her. 
When ihe queen died. Lady Arabella's near re- 
lationship caused her to be specially invited to 
the funeral. She declined the honour, observing 
that, as " her access to the queen had not been 
permitted in her life-time, she would not after her 
death be brought upon the stage for a public spec- 
tacle. Her affinity to the blood-royal rendered 
her no less an object of jealousy with James. 
He seems to have been in dread lest she should 
throw herself on the protection of Spain — a step 
which the existing state of politics might have 
rendered of unpleasant importance. It appears, 
however, by the letters of the time, that as long 
as the political horizon was tolerably clear, and 
while there was no suspicion of her entering into 
the marriage state, she was not unkindly treated 
at the court of James. At one time the king paid 
her debts, presented her with a service of plate of 
the value of two hundred pounds, and made an 
important'addition to her income. 

The lady Arabella's last and accepted lover was 
Sir William Se3rmour, afterwards earl and mar- 
quess of Hertford. The progress and catastro- 
phe of their affection is not without a tincture of 
romance. We must remember that her lover 
was afterwards that same Hertford so distinguish- 
ed for his gallantry and loyalty during the civil 
wars, — the same Hertford, who, when his royal 
master was condemned to the scaffold, with Lind- 
sey, Southampton, and the duke of Richmond, 
accused himself, in his capacity of privy council- 
lor, of being alone guilty of what was laid to the 
king's charge, and requested, with those noble- 
men that he might die in the place of his sovereign. 
After the bloody catastrophe was over, he was 
one of those who accompanied the dead body of 
Charles, when it was borne in silence and almost 
in secrecy, to its last home. He had been the 
governor of Charles the Second, was a knight of 
the garter, and chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge. At the restoration, Charles H. re- 
warded his services by restoring to him the duke- 
dom of Somerset, which had been forfeited by 
the attainder of his great-grandfather, the magnifi- 
cent protector. The manner in which Charles 
conferred the boon does honour to his heart. He 
spoke gratefully of Hertford's services in open 
parliament: " If," he said, " I have done an ex- 
traordinary act, it was done for an extraordinary 
person ; one who has deserved so much both from 
my father and myself." 

The love of such a man gives dignity to ro- 
mance. The intercourse between Seymour and 



lady Arabella was first discovered in 1609, on 
which they were summoned before the privy 
council and severely reprimanded. The lady's 
character having suffered by the disclosure, in 
order to retrieve it, they were privately married ; 
this event having been allowed to transpire, Sey- 
mour was sent to the tower, and the lady Arabelli 
ponfined in the house of Sir Thomas Parry at 
Lambeth, from whence she was afterwards re- 
moved to Highgate, under the charge of Sir James 
Crof^ On. Seymour's entering the tower, Mel- 
vin, who was a prisoner there on account of his 
religious prejudices, sent him the following dis- 
tich. The trifie is not without its merit, but the 
play on the latin words renders its translation im- 
practicable : — 

Commanis tecum mihi causa eat careens : Ara- 
bella tibi causa est, — Araque sacra mihL 

During their imprisonment the lovers found 
means to communicate ; but their correspondence 
being discovered, it was determined to send the 
lady to Durham, a measure which would pro- 
bably have effectually prevented any subsequent 
intercourse. Nothing now remained, therefore, 
but the hope of escape, to effect which every 
thing had been duly concerted, and on a certain 
day, a vessel appointed to be in readiness in the 
Thames. Seymour, leaving his servant in his 
bed to prevent suspicion, disguised himself in a 
black wig and a pair of black whiskers, and fol- 
lowing a cart that had been directed to bring fire- 
wood to his apartments, walked unquestioned out 
of the western entrance to the tower. A boat 
was in waiting for him at the tower wharf, in 
which he rowed to the part of the river where he 
expected to meet his bride ; but finding that she 
had sailed without him, he hired ano^er vessd 
for forty pounds to convey him to Calais, where 
he eventually arrived in safety. 

In the mean time, the lady Arabella, having 
disguised herself in male attire, *' drawing over 
her petticoats a pair of large French-fashioned 
hose, putting on a man's doublet, a peruke which 
covereid her hair, a hat, black cloak, russet boots 
with red tops, and a rapier by her side," managed 
to elude the vigilance of her keepers, and under 
the charge of a Mr. M arkham, set out from High- 
gate on her perilous expedition. They walked 
some distance to a little inn, where a person at> 
tended with horses. She was, even at this early 
period, so overcome with fatigue and anxiety, 
that the ostler observed, as he held her stirrup, 
that the young gentleman would scarcely hold 
out till he arrived in London. Her spirits, how- 
ever, revived with her increased prospects of 
escape. At Blackwall she found two female at- 
tendants with all the necessary conveniences of 
female apparel ; and, having entered with, them 
into a boat, proceeded to the part of the river 
where she expected to be joined by her husband. 
At Tilbury Fort the boatmen became so fatigued, 
as to be obliged to go on shore to refresh ueas- 
selves, leaving the unfortunate fugitive in the 
greatest trepidation from the fear of being betrayed* 
About a mile beyond Lee they discovered and 
embarked on board the vessel which was waiting 
for them. Arabella herself was extremely anxious 
to run all risks, and to remain till the fate of her 
husband had been ascertained : but being over- 
come by the fears and importunities of her atten- 
dants, she eventually allowed the vessel to set sail 
without him. 

The flight of Arabella was the first which was 
discovered, and orders were immediately sent to 
the tower to guard Seymour with increased 
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vigilance. On entering his lodging, however, the 
truth soon became apparent. The king was much 
disturbed by the event, and issued a proclamation 
for their arrest. A fast-sailing vessel, which lay- 
in the Downs, was ordered toput to sea directly ; 
first proceeding to the Dover roads, and then 
scouring the coast towards Dunkirk. Unfortu- 
nately, the pursuit was successful ; and though 
the pinnace which conveyed lady Arabella fired 
thirteen shots before she would strike, she was 
eventually brought-to and the fugitive reconduct- 
ed to London. She expressed herself less afflict- 
ed at her own fate, than overjoyed at the escape 
of her husband. 

Her examination and committal to the tower 
shortly followed. Here she wore out a miser- 
able existence, and is even said to have ended her 
days in madness ; an assertion, however, not suf- 
ficiendy borne out by facts. W^ole observes, 
that her latest letters, though they " do not prove 
that she had parts, betray no appearance of mad- 
ness." In one of them she subscribes herself 
" the most sorrowful creature living." Another 
supposition also existed, that her death was caused 
by poison ; a conjecture as malicious as it was 
unfounded. Her body was examined after death, 
in the presence of several eminent physicians, 
who gave it as their unanimous opinion that she 
died of a chronic distemper ; her end having been 
hastened, partly by her own neglect, and partly 
by her aversion to medicine. She died on the 
27th of September, 1615, more than four years 
after her uiibrtunate, attempt to escape. 

It is difficult to credit that a man of Seymour^s 
character should have been captivated by a 
woman, who possessed no accomplishments either 
of person or mind. Besides, Lady Arabella was 
a great favourite with her relation, the highly 
gifted Prince Henry, who, as Birch tells us, 
" took all occasions of obliging her." This fact 
alone might lead us to a favourable opinion of her 
intellectual powers. It is not impossible also but 
that she haa some claim to personal advantages ; 
at least, if we may argue from a copy of verses 
sent to her by William Fowler, secretary, and 
master of the requests to James's queen. This 
production, which is most, ingeniously absurd, 
concludes with the following lines :— 

O graces rare ! which time from shame shall save, 
Wherein thoa breath'st (as in the sea doth fish. 

In salt not saltish,) exempt from the grave 
Of sad remorse, the lot of worldling's wish. 

O ornament both of thyself and sex. 

And mirror bright, where virtues doth reflex !" 

Lady Arabella was buried m Westminster 
Abbey, in the same vault with Mary Queen of 
Scots and Henry Prince of Wales, but without 
any memorial of her resting-place. Camden 
says her funeral was conducted in the night, 
without pomp. An epitaph was written for her 
by Richard Corbet, Bishop of Norwich. The 
production is far from remarkable for poetical 
talent, and the third and last lines are obscure : 

How do I thank thee, Death, and bless thy power. 
That I have passM the guard, and 'scaped the Tower ! 
And now my pardon is my epitaph, 
And a small coffin my poor carcass hath ; 
For at thy charge, both soul and body were 
Enlarged at last, secured from hope and fear; 
lliat amongst saints, this amongst kinffs is laid, 
And what my birth did claim, my dea& has paid. 

Ballard informs us that her coffin was at one 
time so shattered and broken, that her skull and 
body might be seen. Seymour appears to have 
regarded his wife's memory with affection. It 



may be taken as an evidence of it, that he called 
one of his daughters by his second marriage with 
Frances, daughter of Robert Devereux, Earl of 
Essex, by the name of Arabella Seymouf . 



LODOWICK STUART, 

nUEJS OF RICHMOND. 

A nobleman whose name is never mentioned 
without eulogy. James the First regarded him 
with person^ affection, and seems fully to have 
appreciated in him those ^ents and that strong 
sense, of which, however, the monarch unfortu- 
nately neglected to avail himsdf. Had he in- 
vested him with half the power which he lavished 
on Somerset and Buckingham, it would have been 
far better for his own interests and the happiness 
of his reahn. 

The duke was related not very distantly to the 
sovereign. He was the younger son of Esme 
Stuart, Duke of Lennox, and great nephew to 
Matthew Earl of Lennox, the king's grandfather. 
James created him Duke of Richmond, and a 
Knight of the garter, and appointed him Lord 
Steward of the Household. He was three times 
married: first, to Sophia, daughter of William 
Earl of Ruthven ; secondly, into the family of 
Campbell; and lastly, to Frances, daughter of 
Viscount Howard, of Bindon. In 1604, he was 
sent ambassador into France, where he appears 
to have been well received by the French court. 

His death, which was singular and sudden, 
took place on the 12th of February, 1626. The 
duke was to have attended his majesty in state 
at the opening of a new parliament. The king 
missing him in his place, and making some 
inquiries as to the reason of his absence, a 
messenger was instantly despatched to the 
duke's residence, requiring his attendance. The 
duchess, who fancied that she had left him 
asleep, was induced to open the curtains of his 
bed, and was horror-struck to discover her hus- 
band a corpse. The king appears to have been 
much affected at the circumstance, and paid an 
unusual compliment to the duke's memory, by 
proroguing the parliament for a week. The 
duchess is said to have communicated to her 
intimate friends a private and remarkable reason, 
for believing the duke was in perfect health but a 
few hours previously to his death. 



FRANCES HOWARD, 

DUCHESS OF RICHMOND. 

Beauty, folly, vanity, and eccentricity, appear 
to have constituted the character of this remark- 
able woman. It is singular that she was the 
granddaughter of two dukes, each of whom lost 
his life on the scaffold. Her father was Thomas, 
Viscount Howard, of Bindon, second son of Tho- 
mas Duke of Norfolk, the lover of Mary Queen 
of Scots. Her mother was the eldest daughter 
of Edward Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, who 
fell a victim to the malice of Wolsey and his 
own ambition. The lady herself was the third 
wife of the respectable Duke Lodowick, whose 
brief memoir has just been introduced. 

The first husband of Frances Howard was one 
Prannell, the son of a wealthy vintner of Lon- 
don. Under what circumstances the loveliest 
and proudest women of her time, and the grand- 
daughter of the two greatest subjects in England, 



became the wife of a citizen, it has been found 
impossible to explain. Prannell, however, died 
in December, 1599, leaving her a young, child- 
less, and beautiful widow. Sir George Rodnej, 
a gentleman of the west of England, became 
shordy afterwards her professed and ardent ad- 
mirer. She at first gave him encouragement, but 
the Earl of Hertford paying her his addresses, 
influenced perhaps by ambition, she jilted the 
unfortunate knight and married the earl. Rod- 
ney, unable to endure the pangs of love and 
jealousy, hastened to Amesbury, in Wiltshiie, 
whither Hertford had carried his beautiful bride. 
Shutting himself up in a private room in the ion, 
according to Arthur Wilson, he vnrote untk hit 
ovm blood some affecting verses descriptive of 
his misery and bereavement, after which he 
threw himself on his sword and died on the 
spot. The verses said to have been composed 
by Rodney on this occasion, are preserved in the 
British Museum, and may possibly be authentic. 
The singularity of the circumstances must be the 
apology for their insertion. 

What shall I do that am undone ! 
Where shall I fly, myself to shun ! 
Ah me ! myself myself must kill. 
And yet I die against my will. 
In starry letters 1 behold 
My death in the heavens enroll 'd. 
There find I writ in skies above, 
That 1, poor I, must die for love. 
T was not my love deserved to die, 
Oh no, it was unworthy I ; 
I for her love should not have died. 
But that I had no worth beside. 
Ah me ! that love such woes procores. 
For, without her, no love endures. 
I for her virtues her do serve — 
Doth such a love a death deserve ? 

Hertford does not appear to have repented of 
his choice, for he subsequendy settled a jointure 
on his countess of five thousand pounds a year. 
In his lifetime, she was very fond of boasting of 
her high extraction, and of the two dukes her 
grandfathers. However, if the earl happened to 
enter the room, he used to give her pride a 
check, by asking — *' Frank, Frank, how long is 
it since you were married to Prannell ?" 

Duke Lodowick fell in love with her whik 
she was yet Countess of Hertford, and used to 
watch her motions in disguise ; ♦« sometimes in a 
blue coat and basket-hilt sword," as well as in 
other costumes. Scandal, however, appears to 
have taken no liberties with her name, and at 
Hertford's death, the duke gratified her am^on 
by making her his wife. 

Her marriage with a near relation to the sore- 
reign, excited her pride beyond all bounds rand 
becoming a third time a widow, she entertained 
a hope of captivating the old king, and fiUingthe 
place of his deceased queen. The arrogant beaiity 
actually announced her determination never to eat 
at the table of a subject, or to marry again be* 
neath the rank of majesty ; and though neither 
James, nor any other monarch, was gallant 
enough to tender her bis hand, she persevered 
in her resolution to the last. 

She delighted in state and notoriety, and en- 
deavoured by every manner of artifice to obtain 
a character for splendour and generosity. At 
the christening of one of the Queen of Bohemia's 
children, she caused a report to be propagated 
that she had forwarded a magnificent present of 
plate to that princess. An inventory of the 
dififerent articles was even handed about at the 
time, but the donation existed only in air. The 
duchess afifectcd sanctity as well as state ; and in 
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the letters of the time, there are frequent allu- 
sions to the ghostly conferences maintained at 
her house. On the 1st of March, 1634, Mr. 
Garrard writes to the Earl of Strafford, — " The 
Duchess of Richmcmd droops very much of late ; 
she keeps her state of sermons and wliite staves, 
but hath been a good while not able to hear one 
sermon, or come amongst the company." Arch- 
bishop Lsaxdf in his crusade against Puritanism, 
was un^allant enough to interfere with her grace's 
establiumient, and effectually put a stop to this 
private preaching. 

Her vow never to sit at table with a subject, 
was tmned to an ingenious use. Her house was 
always frequented by the principal persons of 
the court, on which occasions her hall was filled 
with menials, and her tables groaned with dishes. 
But these, it seems, were empty, and as soon as 
the visiters had departed, the duchess sat down 
aliMie to an extremely moderate repast. 

From the probabUity that her early marriage 
with Prannell was a mere love-match, and from 
the eccentric manner in which the duke endea- 
voured to gain her affections, there is reason to 
, believe that she had more romance in her com- 
position than common sense. The death of the 
duchess is said to have taken place in 1679, 
from which &ere is every reason to believe that 
she must have attained the age of an hundred at 
the time of her demise. 



MARY VILLIERS, 

COUNTESS OF BUCKINGHAM. 

The mother of the magnificent favourite whose 
history more properly belongs to the next reign; 
— a busy, intriguing, masculine, and dangerous 
person; not deficient in personal beauty, but 
rendered odious, from what we can learn of her 
character, by every possible irregularity of mind. 
She is principally remarkable as having been the 
mother of the great duke. 

The peerages, ever complaisant, speak of her 
as having been '' the daughter of Anthony Beau- 
mont, of Glenfield, in the county of Leicester, 
Esq." Her own importance at the court of 
James, and the grandeur which was achieved by 
her family, may render her actual origin a matter 
of interest. Roger Coke, in his " Detection of 
the Court of England," informs us, on the autho- 
rity of his aunt, who was connected by marriage 
with the Yilliers family, that she was a kitchen- 
maid in old Sir George Villiers's establishment ; 
that he became enamoured of her, and persuaded 
his lady to place her about her own person ; and 
adds, that after the death of his wife. Sir George 
presented her twenty pounds to improve her 
dress, which appears to have produced so won- 
derful an effect, that shortly afterwards he mar- 
ried her. Weldon styles her, " A gende woman 
whom the old man fell in love with and married." 

Arthur Wilson's account is somewhat different. 
The old knight, he informs us, was on a visit to 
his kinswoman. Lady Beaumont, at Cole-horton, 
in Leicestershire, where he found a '^ young gen- 
tlewoman of that name, allied, and yet a servant 
to the ^Eumly," who caught his affections, and 
whom he afterwards took for his wife. Her 
name was undoubtedly Beaumont, and, however 
distantly, she was certainly connected with the 
Leicestershire family of that name. Her kins- 
people do not appear to have been gifted with 
over much monJity. One Coleman, a clerk to 
Sir Thomas Beaumont, had very liberal favours 



conferred upon him both by Lady Beaumont 
and her daughters. He was mean enough to 
boast of his success, on heaiing which, Sir Tho- 
mas brou^t him before the Star Chamber, where 
he was sentenced to be pilloried, whipped, and 
imprisoned for life. Forman, the celebrated astro- 
loger, assured Coleman's friends that the culprit 
would manage to elude the punishment. The 
prediction proved correct. The sentence was 
directed to be carried into effect in Leicester- 
shire, whither the culprit was attended by two 
keepers, who, as well as himself, journeyed on 
horseback. Coleman, who had induced the 
keepers to allow him to ride without shackles, 
seized a convenient opportunity, when he stabbed 
the horses of his companions, and escaped on his 
own. There are some amusing circumstances 
connected with Forman's insight into the affair, 
but they are scarcely fit for insertion. 

Sir George Villiers died in 1606, leaving his 
young widow with an income of only two hun- 
dred pounds a year. She was twice married 
after his death, first to Sir William Rayner, of 
whom we know nothing, and secondly to Sir 
Thomas Compton, whom Coke styles a rich 
country grazier, adding, that she married him in 
order to make up her own deficiency of fortune. 
Of this Compton an amusing anecdote has been 
related. He is represented as an insignificant, 
mean-spirited man, who allowed himself to be 
generally laughed at and insulted, and more par- 
ticularly by one Bird, " a roaring captain," who 
seems to have been his arch-tormentor, and 
was incessant in his provocations. Compton's 
friends, however, eventually so wrought on his 
peaceful nature, (telling him that he had better die 
at once, than endure such a system of persecution,) 
that he was induced to send Bird a challenge. 
The latter, as the individual challenged, had the 
choice of place and weapons ; accordingly, he 
selected swords and a saw-pit, intimating to 
Compton's second that his object in selecting the 
place, was to prevent the possibility of his prin- 
cipal running away. The combatants actually 
met in a saw-pit, when Bird, contemptuously 
flourishing his sword over his head, began to 
jeer at Compton, a much smaller man than him- 
self, on the new light in which he was present- 
ing himself. The latter, perceiving his adver- 
sary's weapon in the air, ran under it, and 
passing his own sword through Bird's body, 
killed him on the spot. 

The unexampled rise of her son was a new 
era in her existence. It raised her from an im- 
poverished country lady to be the proud manager 
of a court. On the 1st of July, 1618, she was 
created by letters patent Countess of Bucking- 
ham in her own person, an unusual kind of dis- 
tinction, of which the last example was in the 
days of Queen Mary. 

The countess did not leave her family in the 
background, and if beauty be deserving of rank, 
the honours which were conferred on uiem were 
not ill bestowed. Besides the splendid rise of 
her fortunate son, she lived to see her eldest son, 
Viscount Purbeck ; her third, Earl of Anglesea ; 
and her daughter, Countess of Denbigh. Of 
the two half brothers of the duke, the sons of Sir 
George Villieis by his first wife, Audrey San- 
ders, William was one of the first baronets, and 
from Sir Edward, President of Munster, are 
descended the Viscounts Grandison and the 
Earls of Clarendon and Jersey. " The king," 
says Arthur Wilson, who never cared much for 
women, ** had his court swarming with the raar-> 
quis's kindred, so that the litUe ones would 



dance up and down the private lodgings Hke 
fairies, and it was no small sap that would main- 
tain all those suckers." Bishop Goodman, also, 
in his Memoirs, alludes to the alteration in the 
king's habits and feelings: "The king," he 
says, " did usually send for the nurse and the 
duke's children into hb own bed-chamber, and 
there play with them many hours together. 
And the king being once with the children, 
news was brought him that there was an ambas- 
sador come to speak with him, whereupon he 
willed the nurse to stay there with the children, 
and whei) he had spoken with the ambassador, 
he would come again to her. This the nurse 
herself told me." 

This change in the customs and appearance 
of James's court, appears to have amused others 
besides Goodman and Wilson. Weldon says : 
" Little children did run up and down the king's 
lodgings like rabbits started about their burrows. 
Here was a strange change, that the king who 
formerly would not endure his queen and chil- 
dren in his lodgings, now you would have 
judged that none but women frequented them; 
nay, that was not all, but the kindred had all the 
houses about Whitehall, as if they had been bul- 
warks and flankers to that citadel." By the 
author of the Aulicus Coquinarise, they are 
styled "a race handsome and beautiful)" an 
hereditary advantage, if we may judge by many 
a fair face of later times. 

About the year 1622, the countess was banished 
the court, as was supposed, for her attachment to 
the Roman Catholic religion. It appears, how- 
ever, by a letter of the time, that she owed her 
dismissal to a far different cause. A chain, 
valued at 3000/., which had belonged to Anne of 
Denmark, had been presented by the king, at 
the instigation of Prince Charles, to the Duchess 
of Lennox, and by the prince himself placed 
round the lady's neck. The Countess of Buck- 
ingham was not a Utde annoyed at so great an 
honour, and so valuable a present, having been 
conferred on another. The next day she ac- 
tually sent a messenger to the duchess, aflirmmg 
that the king had especial reasons for wishing to 
regain possession of the chain, which he would 
replace by some other article no less valuable, 
and desiring that it might be returned accordingly. 
" The messenger," writes Dr. Meade, " who went 
in the king's name, and not hers, being sounded 
by the amazed duchess, whether himself had 
heard that order from the king, or not, at last 
confessed he was sent by the countess, who had 
it from his majesty. Whereupon the duchess 
bid him tell the countess, that she would not so 
much dishonour the prince wko brought it, as to 
suffer it to be carried back by any hand but his, 
or her own ; for if his majesty would have it, 
she would carry it herself; which the next day 
she performed, desiring to know wherein she had 
offended his majesty. The king, understanding 
the business, swore he was abused; and the 
prince told him that he took it for so great an 
affront on his part, that he would leave the court 
if she stayed in it ; with no small expression of 
indignation. My author for this was Sir William 
Bourser, of Uppingham." 

The countess, undoubtedly, had great influ- 
ence over her all-powerful son, and is reported 
to have been the actual dispenser of the immense 
patronage which ostensibly flowed from his hands. 
She had no objection to a bribe. Henry Mon- 
tague, Earl of Manchester, is said to have ob- 
tained the ofiice of Lord Privy Seal at her hands, 
for a large sum. The White Staff had been 
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conferred on him at Newmarket, where there is 
m great scarcity of timber. A friend, alluding to 
these circumstances, pleasantly inquired of the 
earl, " if wood were not extremely dear at New- 
market" She had a hand in all transactions 
both of church and state, and the suppliants for 
her son's favour in the first instance addressed 
themselves to her. In allusion to this influence, 
as well as to her being a Roman Catholic, Gon- 
domar, the Spanish ambassador, with more wit 
than reverence, thus expresses himself in one of 
his despatdies to his own court :— '^ There was 
never more hope of England*s conversion to die 
Romish faith than now ; for here there are more 
prayers oflered to the mother than the son.*' 
Lord Keeper Williams, also, then Dean of West- 
minster, is said to have been indebted to her in- 
fluence for the Bishopric of Durham and the 
custody of the Great Seal. Indeed, there rests 
a suspicion that the existence of a tender famili- 
arity between them was the secret of his rise. 

Her belief in the tenets of the church of Rome 
was considered of some importance in her life- 
time, since on this foundation rested the hopes of 
the papists of converting the duke her son. Pre- 
vious, however, to her open and dangerous con- 
fession of being a proselyte, Buckingham, aware 
of the odium which such a disclosure would en- 
tail upon himself, exerted his utmost influence to 
bring ner back to her original principles. James, 
moreover, never averse to polemical controver- 
sies, entered warmly into this laudable endea- 
vour. One Fisher, a Jesuit, had already brought 
her to the eve of an open declaration. In oppo- 
sition, therefore, to the arguments of the zes^ous 
father,^ the duke brou^t forward Dr. Francis 
Wright, Divinity Lecturer at St. Paul's, and cele- 
brate for his controversial dexterity, who con- 
sented to encounter the Jesuit in the lady's pre- 
sence, and overthrow his arguments against the 
Protestant Church. One or two conferences ac- 
cordingly took place, at one of which the king 
was himself present. Dr. White's arguments 
appear to have produced but slight influence on 
the countess, in Buckingham, however, they 
were remarkable as having adventitiously excited 
an interest in his own spiritual welfare. He took 
the doctor into his favour, and on the Sunday 
following the last conference, received the sacra- 
ment at Greenwich. 

The countess is accused of having tampered 
with the life of her sovereign. We have nothing 
to add to what has already been adduced in the 
Memoir of King James. 

Buckingham was attached to his mother with 
an her faults, and could not endure that she 
should be treated with disrespect. Henrietta Ma- 
ria, in the ensuing reign| had promised on some 
occasion to visit Uie countess in her apartments, 
but from some unavoidable cause was prevented 
from keeping her appointment. The arrogant 
favourite entered the chamber of his queen ; and 
aAer some expostulation, told her in plain terms, 
that " she should repent it." Henrietta naturally 
retorting with some indignation, the duke re- 
minded her «* that there had been queens in Eng- 
land u>b(ijuid lost their heads^ In all proba- 
bility the quarrel had a deeper origin than a mere 
nedect in the payment of a visit. 

The countess died on the 1 9th of April, 1632, 
at her apartments in die Gate-house, Whitehall, 
which opened into King Street, Westminster. 
She was buried with considerable pomp in St. 
Edmund's chapel, situated in the south aisle of 
Westminster Abbey. 



THOMAS SACKVILLE, 

KARL 07 DORSET. 

The Eail of Dorset was more remarkable from 
his literaiy accomplishments than his poUtical 
talent He was distinguished, however, for a 
strong sense, an unimpeachable integrity, and a 
cautious prudence, which perhaps are more to be 
coveted than genius itself. These qualities, 
added to the antiquity of his family, and the large 
fortune he inherited from his father, not only 
procured his elevation to the peerage, but caused 
him to be employed in several delicate transac- 
tions, wherein none but a very sensible and loyal 
man would have been trusted. It is singular that 
he sat among the peers who condemned Thomas 
Duke of Norfolk to the scaflbld : that he was 
Lord High Steward at the trial of the unfortunate 
Essex ; and that he was not only one of the com- 
missioners appointed to try Mary Queen of Scots, 
but was selected to communicate to that princess 
the fatal intelligence that her days were num- 
bered. 

The earl was the eldest son of Sir Richard 
Sackville, who had been in some degree a fa- 
vourite with Elizabeth, and was inde^ related 
to the queen through the Boleyns. His son was 
bom at Buckhurst, in Sussex, in 1536, received 
his education at the Universities both of Oxford 
and Cambridge ; was afterwards entered at the 
Inner Temple, and was elected for the county of 
Sussex in me flrst parliament of Elizabeth. On 
die 8th of June, 1 567, he was created Lord 
Buckhurst by Elizabetii, and on the 13th of 
March, 1604, Eari of Dorset, by James the First. 
Besides having been employed successively as 
ambassador to France and the United Provinces, 
and having been joined in several important com- 
missions, he was Lord High Treasurer, a Knight 
of die Garter, and Chancellor of the University 
of Oxford. 

Ht wrote several poems, besides being, with 
Thomas Norton, the joint author of" Gorboduc," 
the first respectable tragedy in the English lan- 
guage. It was acted by the gendemen of the 
Inner Temple, before the queen at Whitehall on 
the 18di January, 1561. This play, notwith- 
standing its acknowledged merit, was singulariy 
scarce, within the century after it was written ; 
Shakspeare's glorious plays and Johnson's ex- 
quisite masques having annihilated common ge- 
nius. Dry den and Oldham, in the succeeding 
age, amused themselves with ridiculing Dorset's 
dramatic effort; which, however, it has been 
proved thev could never have read, for each of 
them speaks of Gorboduc as a ivomans this 
tragedy is reprinted in the last edition of Dods- 
ley's Collection of Old Plays. Pope was a 
great admirer of Lord Dorset's muse, and does 
credit to the purity of his style, and that freedom 
from bombast, which was the great fault of our 
eariy tragic writers. He styles him the best 
poet between Chaucer and Spencer, 

Dorset, in his younger days, had been re- 
markable as a man of pleasure and a spendthrift. 
His vast hereditary fortune had at one time near- 
ly passed through his hands ; and in his appoint- 
ment to the treasurership, he afTorded a by no 
means solitary instance of an individual who had 
wantonly squandered his own fortune, being en- 
trusted with the purse of the public. This is not 
mentioned as a matter of reproach ; since, what- 
ever may have been his early faults, no man ever 
administered the public revenues with more credit 
to himself, or advantage to his countnr. The 
incident which occasioned the earl's reformation 



is curious. His necessities obliging himHo bor- 
row a sum of money, he applied to a wealdiy 
alderman for his assistance. Happening one ds^ 
to call at the citizen's house, he was a&wed to 
remain a considerable time unnoticed and alone. 
This indignity, to which his misconduct com- 
pelled him to submit, so wrought upon his fed- 
ings, that he resolved jfrom that moment to alter 
his mode of life. It may be added that he con- 
scientiously adhered to his res<^ution. 

The eari died suddenly at the council board, on 
die 19di of April, 1608. In the heat of argu- 
ment he rose from his seat ; and as he drew some 
papers from his bosom, exclaimed vehemendy, 
'< I have diat here which will strike you dead." 
He fell down at the moment, and died almost 
immediately. The queen was present when he 
expired. His funeral took place in Westminster 
Abbey, where he was buried with great solem- 
nity, the Archbishop of Canterbury preaching 
his funeral sermon on the occasion. His bodv 
is said to have been afterwards removed, acc<Ha- 
ing to a request in his last will, to the parifib 
church of Widiiam, in Sussex. 



ROBERT CECIL, 

XARL OF SALISBURY. 

The minister of two sovereigns, and the foun- 
der of Theobalds and Hatfield. Witii a genius 
almost equal to that of his Either, the great Loid 
Burleigh, he possessed a wonderful knowledge 
of human character, and that insinuating art, 
which, while it worms out the secrets of others, 
preserves its own object in the dark. Artifice 
and dissimulation are unpopular qualities : and 
when practised by die statesman in his public ea] 
pacity, are too apt to affect his character in pri- 
4rate life. Such was die lot of Salisbury. Party 
feeling lias added its widiering curse, and die 
name of the greatest politician of his time is sd- 
dom mentioned widiout obloquy. Still, how- 
ever, it would be difficult to discover a single in- 
stance where die wisdom of his administratioD 
can jusdy be called in question. The appoint- 
ments which he made were admirable ; as high 
treasurer he gave vigour to an exhausted excfie- 
quer, and in a corrupt age afibrded proof that he 
was incorruptible. Temptations which even die 
ffrcat Bacon was unable to resist, were by him 
disregarded. There have been many worse men, 
and few wiser ministers, dian Robert Cecil, Earl 
of Salisbury. 

He was bom on the 1st of June, 1563, and 
was eariy initiated into public life. Lloyd, in his 
Worthies, styles him a " courtier from his cra- 
dle." In June, 1 591 , he was knighted by Eliza- 
beth, and on the 13th of May, 1603, was created 
by James, Lord Cecil of Essingden ; and on die 
20th of August, 1604, Viscount Cranboume. 
He was the first viscount who ever wore a ccwro- 
net. On the 4th of May, 1605, he was raised 
to the earldom of Salisbury. It would be out 
of place to enter here into the details of his po- 
litical history. Besides his state appointments, 
he was a Knight of the Garter, and Chancellor of 
the University of Cambridge. He was married 
to Elizabeth, daughter of William Brook, Lord 
Cobham, who died in child-bed, in 1591. 

The earl was deformed in his body, but his 
face is described as handsome. Lloyd says, " for 
his person he was not much beholden to nature, 
though somewhat for his face, which was die 
best part of his qutside." He was cheerful and 
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good-homoured : he delighted in all mirthful 
meetings, and had a laudable taste for magnifi- 
cence. Gallantry, in the courtly eabinet of Eliza- 
beth, was almost consideied as a kind of duty, 
and the young secretary was not unmindful of 
his part The following passage is from a lettei 
to the Earl of Shrewsbury, dated 18th Septem- 
ber, 1592 ^— " I send your lordship here inclosed 
some verses, compounded by Mr. Secretary, who 
got ^a]es to frame a ditty unto it The occasion 
was, as I hear, that the young Lady Derby, wear- 
ing about her neck in her bosom a picture which 
was in a dainty tablet, the queen espying it, 
asked what fine jewel that was. The Lady 
Deiby was curious to excuse the showing of it ; 
but the queen would have it ; and opening it and 
finding it to be Mr. Secretary's, snatched it away, 
and tied it up in her shoe, and walked long with 
it there ; then she took it thence and pinned it 
to her elbow, and wore it some time there also, 
which Mr. Secretary being told of, made thes« 
verses, and had Hales to sing them in his chamber. 
It was told her majesty, that Mr. Secretary had 
rare music and songs ; she would needs hear them; 
and so this ditty was sung, which you see first 
written. More verses there be likewise, where- 
of some or all were likewise sung. I do boldly 
send these things to your lordship, which I would 
not do to any one else ; for I hear they are very 
secret Some of the verses argue ^t he repines 
not, though her majesty please to grace odiers, 
and content himself with the favour he hath." 
The poetry has escaped the industry both of 
Park and Walpole. 

His admiration of women was excessive, and 
carried to unfortunate lengths. It is frequently 
alluded to in the lampoons of the day. Sir Sy- 
monds D'Ewes speaks of him as a '« good states- 
man and no ill member of the commonwealth, 
though an ill Christian in respect of his unparal- 
leled lust, and hunting afier strange flesh." 
Bishop Goodman, also, evidently adifiits the ac- 
cusation to be deserved. This taste has been 
occasionally supposed to be connected with the 
canse of his death. 

No one understood better the character of 
King James, or availed himself of that know- 
ledge with greater dexterity. «« Knowing the 
king to be fearful," says Bishop Goodman, «' he 
did often possess him with jealousies and dan- 
gers, and then he in his wisdom would prevent 
them, and so ingratiate himself with the king." 
In the same spirit was his transfer of Theobalds 
to his sovereign : though he received in exchange 
lands for exceeding it in value, he had the inge- 
Mitv to persuade his master that he was oblig- 
ing him by the act 

The system of acquiring information through 
the means of spies was practised by him to a 
great extent He employed them at all the 
principal courts in Europe, and paid large sums 
for the mtelligence which he received. His 
suhtlety and sagacity were fully appreciated by 
lus master King James, with whose notions of 
king-craft they fully coincided. With that mon- 
arch these were the qualities of a master mind. 
He used to style Salisbury, and even commenced 
his letters to him as «» his little beagle." Anto- 
nio Pere2, secretary to the King of Spain, used 
to style him Robertus Diabohis, Robert the De- 

TlL 

The eari had wisely anticipated the favour of 
James in the lifetime of Elizabeth, and had long 
corresponded with Aat prince as to the best 
means of securing his accession to the English 
throne. Had the drcumstance become known 



to the queen, it would undoubtedly have ended 
in his utter ruin. On one occasion she was on 
the very verge of being enlightened on the sub- 
ject. She happened to be taking the air on 
Blackheath, when a state courier passed by the 
carriage with despatches. Ascertaining that he 
came from Scotland, she demanded his papers, 
which were delivered to Cecil, who was in his 
coach at the time. The secretary trembled for 
his secrets, but his admirable presence of mind 
preserved him. He did not hesitate a moment 
in breaking open the despatches, for delay might 
have awakened suspicion ; but having done so, 
he told the queen that they looked and '* smelt 
ill-favouredly," a circumstance which, from his 
knowledge of her character, he was well aware 
would effectually arrest her curiosity.* Sir Hen- 
ry Wotton relates the above story, adding that 
Cecil gained a considerable time by inquiring 
among the bystanders for a knife. Sir Henry 
mentions incidentally that the bearer of the des- 
patches blew a horn to announce his approach. 
It is singular perhaps that this custom should 
have continued to the present day. Salisbury, 
it may be remarked, draws no very agreeable 
picture of his situation either as a minister or a 
favourite. He passed his time, he tells us, *' in 
trouble, hurrying, feigning, suing, and such like 
matters, knowing not where the winds and waves 
of the court mi^ht bear him." There is an in- 
structive moral m this unvarnished sentence, pro- 
ceeding as it does from the envied minion of two 
successive monarchs. 

A kind of mystery has always hung over the 
paufiful circumstances of Salisbury's end. The 
scandalous chroniclers of the period have invest- 
ed it with peculiar degradation. Weldon re- 
marks, — <« With all his great honours and posses- 
sions, and stately houses, he found no place but 
the top of a mole-hiU, near Marlborough, to end 
his miserable life ; so that it may be said of him 
and truly, he died of a most loathsome disease, 
and remarkable, without house, without pity, 
without the favour of that master who had raised 
him to so high an estate." Osborne echoes the 
story as told by Weldon, asserting that the earl 
died on Salisbury plain in his coach, and that his 
death was caused by a loathsome disease. The 
doctor, he adds, who attended him, was an em- 
piric, and only famous for the cure of such dis- 
orders. 

A great part of this story it is not very difficult 



* Wilson, p. ii. The story is somewhat different- 
ly related by Bishop Goodman, in his Memoirs :— 
"The correspondency," he says, "held with the 
King of the Scots was ever sent by the French post 
and not by Berwick, for he knew that the aneen be- 
ing most wise, was ever jealous and suspicions of 
such correspondency; and no doubt but she had 
her spies to discover it And her majesty one day 
vealking in Gfeenwich Park, beard the post blow 
his horn; whereupon she caused the post to be 
brought onto her, and willed him to lay down his 
packet of letters, for that she would peruse them. 
The news was brought to the secretary, who instantly 
hastens and kneels before the queen, and humbly be- 
seecheth her majesty not to disgrace him in that 
manner, for that all men would conceive it to be out 
of a jealousy and suspicion of him, which would 
much tend to his dishonour and disgrace, whereby 
he should be disenabled to do her majesty that good 
service which otherwise he might; and seeing that 
never any prince did the like, and that it might be a 
warning and discouragement to other servants. 
Whereupon the queen was over-entreated to desist, 
and no doubt but by the entreaty of the ladies and 
others there present"— BitAo^ Goodman't Memoirt^ 
vol. L p. 38. 
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to disprove. As far, however, as regards the 
particular disease alluded to, it is right to add that 
it is hinted at by more than one writer, and in 
several pasquinades, of the period. The foUowing 
seem to be the true circumstances of Salisbury's 
last illness and death: — His laborious attention 
to state affairs had brought on a consumption 
of the lungs, which, added to a scorbutic af- 
fection, had continued to waste and afflict him for 
many years. To these we may add an inmiode- 
rate passion for fruit " Being crooked in body," 
says Bishop Goodman, <* the veins have not that 
current passage, and, therefore, such bodies are 
usually neither healthful nor long-lived : hereunto 
I may add that he was given to eatmg of fruits, 
especially grapes, and that very immoderately ; 
if some shdl &rther add the fruits of wantonness, 
I take no notice thereof." His physicians had 
reconmiended a journey to Bath, but finding his 
residence there productive of no advantage, he 
expressed a wish to return and die in his own 
home. On his way to Tendon he was taken so 
ill, that having fainted in his litter, it was thought 
most expedient to place him in his coach, and 
convey him to Marlborough. He died at. the 
house of a Mr. Daniel in that tovni. His son. 
Lord Cranboume, Lord Clifford, his son-in-law, 
and several of his friends were with him at the 
last, and so far was he from having forfeited the 
king's favour, that James had visited the earl's 
sick bed more than once before his departure for 
Bath, and had given minute directions that he 
should be attended with unremitting care. A report 
coming from Bath that the minister was in a likely 
way to recover, James despatched Lord Hay to 
him with a diamond ring, to which he added a 
message, *' that the favour and affection he bore 
him, was, and should be ever, as the form and 
matter of that ring, endless, pure, and most per- 
fect" 

A very interesting account of the earl's last 
sickness was drawn up by his chaplain, the Rev. 
John Bowies, of which the following are the 
most remarkable passages :»-" On Saturday, May 
23, we went to Marlborough, where my lord was 
very ill and ready to faint. In the chamber we 
had prayers. Afterwards my lord was undressed, 
went to bed, and slept ill. 

" On Sunday, May 24, the lords commanded 
me to preach at the church. After sermon we 
came into his chamber, where we found him very 
weak, and no posture could give him ease. We 
went to prayer. And though my lord's weak- 
ness was very much, yet with a devout gesture 
standing up on his crutches, he with affection, 
repeated the material parts and passages of the 
prayer. And all the rest of the time till we went 
to dinner, all his speech was nothing but, O 
Jesus ! O sweet Jesus ! and such short ejacula- 
tions as the weakness of his body did give him 
leave. 

'* After dinner Dr. Poe did rise, and I came 
unto him. My lord's head lay upon two pillows 
upon Master Townsend's lap. Ralph Jackson 
was mending the swing that supported him. 
' So,' saith he, * let me up but this once.' Then 
he called to Dr. Poe for his hand, which having, 
he griped somewhat hard, and his eyes began to 
setde, when he cried, ' O Lord,' and so sinked 
down without groan* or sigh, or struggling. At 
the same instant I joined in prayer with him, that 
God would receive his soul and spirit, which 
short words being suddenly spoken by me, he 
was clean gone, and no breath nor motion in him." 
The same story is related of Salisbury aAer his 
death, as has been reported of Oliver Cromwell, 
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that from some singular process of decomposition, 
his body " purged*' through the leaden coffin in 
which it was confined. By some writers his death 
is said to have been caused by that most horrible 
of visitations, the Herodian disease. 

His memory was generally regarded with de- 
testation. This feeling is easily accounted for 
by the immense fortune which he had amassed ; 
bis enclosures of Hatfield chase ; some unfounded 
reports of oppression, and his unaccoimtable 
treatment of Raleigh ; besides, the death of Essex 
had been neither forgotten nor forgiven by the 
people. Yet even his enemies speak warmly of 
his incorruptible honesty. Osborne gives him 
credit for superior probity, and Sir Symonds 
D'Ewes speaks of him, as having supplied the 
expenses of the crown without impoverishing the 
subject :— what can a lord treasurer do more? 
Thomas, Earl of Dorset, one of those men whose 
good word is valuable, mentions Salisbury with 
the highest encomiums in his will. He bequeaths 
him his *'rich chain of gold, with a George set 
with rubies and diamonds : likewise a garter of 
purple velvet, with two chains of gold on each 
side, set with twelve diamonds, and one great 
diamond in the middle of the buckle ; and several 
other jewels." 

The death of the earl took place od the 24th of 
May, 1612. His remains were conveyed to 
Ha^eld, where they were interred with consider- 
able maornificence. 



ROBERT CARR, 

EARL OF SOBfERSET. 

It was a strange infatuation which induced 
James the First to select his ministers for the 
beauty of their persons, and the fashion of their 
clothes. But this weakness amounted to crimi- 
nality, when he entrusted the honour of his coun- 
try, and the welfare and happiness of his people, 
to a grasping, illiterate, and heartless minion. 
Buckingham, it is true, had many faults; but 
Somerset appears to have been deficient even of 
a single virtue. 

The instances are not few, where men have 
been raised by mere accident to unbounded power. 
In the first rank of these stands Robert Carr. He 
was descended from a respectable Scottish family, 
and had spent some years in France acquiring 
the necessary qualifications of a courtier. Some 
writers have asserted, that he had been a favour- 
ite of James, in Scotland, and at the coronation 
was made a knight of the bath. This is not the 
fact. Carr had certainly been a royal page be- 
fore the accession of James to the throne of Eng- 
land : he was, however, a mere child at the lime, 
and many years must have elapsed before his re- 
introduction at court, in 1609. Harris says, that 
he was dismissed from hisi post of page, but this 
appears solely to rest* on the authority of that 
party writer. '* He then,'* continues the same 
authority, ** went into France, from whence, re- 
turning, through accident, he was taken notice of 
by James." This memorable accident occurred un- 
der the following circumstances : — At a splendid 
tilting match at Whitehall, Carr had been select- 
ed by his countryman. Lord Hay, to present his 
shield and device to the king. As he rode up the 
lists, in the execution of this duty, his horse be- 
came unmanageable, and threw him before the 
king's face. James, struck with the beauty of 
his person, and concerned at the severity of the 
accident, for his leg had been broken by the fall, 
gave directions that he should be conveyed to the 



palace, and carefully attended by the royal sur- 
geons. As soon as the tilting was over, the king 
paid him a visit. He returned the next day, and, 
indeed, as long as the confinement lasted, was 
daily in the hsdbit of passing an hour or two in the 
chamber of the unfortunate invalid. On his re- 
covery, for which James was exceedingly impa- 
tient, he was made a knight, and a gendeman of 
the bed-chamber. The king even turned school- 
master on the occasion, for he endeavoured to 
instil into his new favourite the rudiments of go- 
vernment, and a knowledge of the Latin tongue. 
Probably Carr was not an apt scholar. When 
made a privy councillor, Peyton says, that "he 
furnished his library only with twenty play-books 
and wanton romances, and that he had no other 
in his study." 

The rising of the new star was watched with 
the utmost anxiety. The harpies of the court 
had flocked in such numbers to his sick chamber, 
that a restraint was obliged to be laid on their, 
visits, lest his recovery should be retarded by 
their attentions. He shordy became the dispo- 
ser of all the important places about the court, as 
has been said of a greater man. Cardinal Wol- 
sey :— 

To him the church, the realm, their powers consign. 
Through him the rays of regal bounty shine; 
Still to new heights his restless wishes tower ; 
Claim leads to claim, and power advances power; 
Till conqaest unresisted ceased to please. 
And rights submitted, left him none to seize. 

The last line it is hardly fair to apply to Carr. 
Unlike his successor, Buckingham, however, we 
are told that he did not actually expel those who 
were in office, but had the decency to wait for 
the common course of events, before he conferred 
their places upon his own creatures. 

In 1612 he was created Lord Carr, of Brans- 
prath, and Viscount Rochester, and advanced to 
be lord high treasurer of Scotland. Shortly af- 
terwards he was made a knight of the garter. In 
1614 he was created Earl of Somerset, and ap- 
pointed lord chamberlain of the household, and 
at the death of Salisbury he became first minis- 
ter. 

Somerset has, at least, the negative merit of 
being fully aware of his own inexperience and in- 
capacity. He selected for his adviser the famous 
Sir Thomas Overbury, a man of a strong mind 
and considerable genius, but irascible in his na- 
ture, and afterwards rendered insolent by success. 
They had previously lived on terms of afifection 
with each other. ** Such," we are told, ** was 
the warmth of their friendship, that they were in- 
separable. Carr conld enter into no scheme, nor 
pursue any measure without the advice and con- 
currence of Overbury, nor could Overbury enjoy 
any felicity but in the company of him he loved ; 
their friendship was the subject of court conver- 
sation, and their genius seemed so much alike, 
that it was reasonable to suppose no breach could 
ever be produced between them." As long as 
Overbury continued in favour, and his advice was 
followed, the king's affairs were not ill managed, 
and the favourite remained tolerably free from 
obloquy. Indeed, the incessant calls of pleasure 
left Somerset but litde leisure for the transaction 
of state affairs. 

The conduct of the favourite at this period was 
certainly discreet and even praiseworthy. He 
agreeably disappointed the English courtiers by 
exhibiting no partiality for his Scottish connec- 
tions. We are told that he had but one friend and 
one servant of that nation. His manners also were 



invariably flattering and conciliating. He was 
civil to the scholar and liberal to the soldier. 
Such a line of conduct naturally rendered him 
popular, for mankind are easily enslaved by the 
attentions of the great. 

Had Somerset been half as prudent in the 
choice of his mistress, as he hsud been in the 
selection of his friend, his lot woidd have been 
happier, and his name brighter with posterity. 
On the dth of January, 1606, were married 
Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, the son of Eliza- 
beth's favourite, and Frances Howard, daughter 
of Thomas, Earl of Sufifdk ; a bridegroom of 
fourteen to a bride of thirteen. In a letter of ti^ 
period we have a curious account of the nuptial 
rejoicing on the occasion. " The bridegroom," 
says the writer, ** carried himself as gravely and 
gracefully as if he were of his father's age. He 
had greater gifts given him than my lord of Mont- 
gomery had, his plate being valued at 3000^, his 
jewels, money, and other gifts at 1000/. more. 
But to return to the mask. Both Inigo, Ben and 
the actors, men and women, did their parts with 
great commentation. The conceit, or soul of the 
mask, was Hymen bringing in a bride, and Juno 
Pronuba's priest, a bridegroom, proclaiming that 
those two should be sacrificed to nuptial union; 
and here the poet made an apostrophe to the union 
of the kingdoms ; but before the sacrifice could be 
performed, Ben Jqnson turned the globe of the 
earth, standing behind the altar, and within the con- 
cave sat the eight men maskers, representing the 
four humours and the four affections, who leaped 
forth and disturbed the sacrifice to union. But 
amidst their fury. Reason, that sat above them all, 
crowned with burning tapers, came down and 
silenced them. These eight, together with Rea- 
son, their moderator, mounteid above their heads, 
sat somewhat like the ladies in the scallop-shell, 
the last year. About the globe of earth hovered 
a middle region of clouds, in the centre of which 
stood a grand concert of musicians, and upon the 
canton, or horns, sat the ladies, four at one comer 
and four at another, who descended upon the 
stage, downright perpendicular fashion, like a 
bucket into a well, but came gently slipping down. 
These eight, after the sacrifice was ended, repre- 
sented the eight nuptial powers of Juno Pronuba^ 
who came down to confirm the union. The men 
were clad in crimson and the women in white ; 
they had every one a white plume of the richest 
hems' feathers, and were so rich in jewels upon 
their heads, as was most glorious. I think they 
hired alld borrowed all the principal jewels and 
ropes of pearl, both in court and city. The 
Spanish ambassador seemed but poor to the mean- 
est of them. They danced all variety of dances, 
both severally and promiscue; and then the 
women took in men, as namely, the prince, who 
danced with as great perfection, and as settled a 
majesty, as could be devised; the Spanish am- 
bassador, the archduke's ambassador, the duke, 
&c. And the men, gleaned of the queen, the 
bride, and the greatest of the ladies." 

After the ceremony it was thought proper to 
separate the youthfiil pair till they had arrived at 
riper years. The young earl was sent on his 
travels, while the bride remained at court with 
her mother, a lady whose indiflerent morals ren- 
dered her totally unfit for such a charge. After 
an absence of nearly four years, Essex returned 
to England, full of natural eagerness to behold 
the young and beautiful creature whom he was to 
claim as his wife. Beautiful indeed she was, but 
so far was she from sharing his anxiety, that she 
had engaged her aflections to another, and regarded 
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with the utmost horror the prospect of passing 
her days with the homely Essex. Among her 
admirers shereekoned the favourite Somerset, and 
Henry the heir to the throne. The prince had 
been Irom the beginning extremely jealoiis of the 
favoars which his father bad heaped upon his 
pampered minion, and his antipathy was not di- 
minished, when, on their beoMntng candidates 
for the fayooTB of the same lady, his rival proved 
suecessfuL Essex, discovering that his person 
and matrimonial claims were treated with disdain, 
applied to the father of his bride to prevail on her 
to cottsummate the marriage. The consequence 
was, that she was obliged to accompany her hus- 
band into the country, where the manner in which 
she ni^tly exhibited her disgust must have been 
far from flattering to her unhappy lord. Somer- 
set had intimated to her that she would forfeit his 
afectioQs, should she ever admit Essex to the 
privileges of a husband. The foul means which 
she made use of to destroy her husband's physi- 
cal powers are fully detailed by Arthur Wilson. 
That writer's evidence is supported by the ex- 
traordinary proofs and circumstances which were 
afterwards adduced at her trial. 

The object of the young countess was to pro- 
cure a divorce, in order that she might unite her- 
self to the idol of her aifecdons. in 1613, her 
uncle, the Eari of Northampton, applied to die 
king to this effect, alleging a natural infirmity on 
the part of Essex. The cause was heard, and 
having been decided in the lady's favour, 
Somerset lost no time in making her his 
bride. It was while these matters were in the 
course of agitation, diat Overbury solemnly and 
afiectionateiy forewarned his friend against the 
ruinous course which he was so blindly pursuing. 
He represented the impolicy of the action, the 
ndicule of the world, and that when he had made 
her his wife the shame which was attached to 
her character would reflect upon himself. He 
spoke of the criminal intercourse which had al- 
ready taken place between them, and added, that 
as she had already deserted a husband for his 
sake, she might hereafter be induced to grant the 
same favours to another. He even went so far 
as to call her a *< stmmpet, and her mother and 
brother, bawds," and to threaten that he would 
separate himself for ever from Somerset and his 
interests, should he disgrace their friendship by 
prosecuting so shameful an aflair. Overbury was 
wen qualified to give his advice on the occasion. 
He had a perfect knowledge of the lady's charac- 
ter, and had been employed throughout the in- 
trigue; indeed, he had composed many exquisite 
letters and love-poems for Somerset, which had 
gone far in raising that excess of passion which 
afterwards led to murder and disgrace. 

Somerset was weak enough to repeat to his 
paramour the conversation which had taken 
place. Her anger exceeded all bounds, and the 
unhappy Overbury was already devoted to de- 
struction. After her marriage with Somerset, 
she easily induced her infatuated husband to 
sacrifice his former friend. 

About this period of our history, it was almost 
compulsory to accept any office offered by the 
crown. By this means, the grossest oppression 
was freqnendy inflicted under the mask of kind- 
ness, and many a dangerous subject got rid of, 
under the semblance of an honourable appoint- 
ment. In 1621, four of the most obnoxious 
members of parliament were joined in a commis- 
sion, and despatched to Ireland, on the plea of 
important business; and two years afterwards, 
we find a cidzen of London, who had refused 



to contribute to a benevolence, ordered with the 
charge of letters ostensibly to proceed to the 
same country ; this person was glad to make his 
peace for a hundred pounds. Under similar cir- 
cumstances, an embassy to Russia was oflered 
to the devoted Overbury. Somerset, who still 
maintained the appearance of friendship, advised 
him by all means to decline the honour, promise 
ing at the same time to justify his refusal to the 
king. Overbury was caught in the snare, and 
humbly petitioned his majesty to select another 
representative, which Somerset interpreted to 
the king into gross disobedience and contempt of 
the royal authority ; and Overbury was in con- 
sequence committed to the Tower, under direc- 
tions to be more closely confined than was usual 
with prisoners of state.* Not only were his 
friends denied admittance to him, but he was 
even refused the attendance of one of his own 
servants. 

Some days previously, Somerset had procured 
the appointment of one of his own creatures. Sir 
Jervis Elways, to be Lieutenant of the Tower ; 
and now, leaguing with his abandoned wife and 
her uncle, the Earl of Northampton, he entered 
into the atrocious project of poisoning his former 
friend. The principal agents in this horrible 
transaction were Sir Thomas Monson and a man 
of the name of Weston, whom the former had 
successfully recommended to Sir Jervis Elways. 

The necessary poisons were provided by the 
fiunous Mrs. Turner, and inserted by Weston in 
the several dishes which were conveyed to the 
table of their victim. A suspicion, however, of 
tiiese infamous proceedings at length entered the 
mind of the lieutenant, who sent for Weston 
into his study, and so wrought upon his con- 
science, that ne agreed to deceive his employers, 
and to deliver the poison into the lieutenant's 
hands.t Sometimes particular dishes were sent 
by Somerset himself: these were occasionaUy 

* This was not the first time that Overbury bad 
paid a visit to the Tower. The circumstances of his 
previous commitment are related by Goodman : — 
*' The queen," he says, ** was looking out of her 
window into the garden, where Somerset and Over- 
bury were walking; and when the queen saw them, 
she said, * There goes Somerset and his ffovemor,' 
and a littie after Overbury did laugh. The queen 
conceiving that he had overheard her, thought that 
they had laughed at her, whereupon she complained, 
and Overbury was committed. But when it did ap- 
pear unto the queen that they did not hear her, and 
that their laughter did proceed from a jest which the 
king was pleased to use that day at dinner, then the 
queen was well satisfied, and he was released." It 
it evident, however, that Anne of Denmark had con- 
ceived a particular aversion towards Overbnry's per- 
son. To the Earl of Salisbury she writes: — 

MyLord, 
The king hath told me that he will advise with 
you, and some other four or five of the Council, of 
thai feliovf, I can say no more, either to make you 
understand the matter or my mind, than I said the 
other day. Only 1 recommend to your care how 
public the matter is now, both in court and city, and 
how far I have reason in that respect. I refer the 
rest to this bearer, and myself to your love. 

Anna R. 
Bi9h9p GoQilmarCt Memoir*^ vol. ii. p. 145. 

Other particulars mi^ht be inserted, which denote 
antipathy on the one side and insolence on the other. 

f There is a somewhat different account of this 
interview in the " Five Years of King James," tup- 
p09ed to have been written by Lord Brooke. Accord- 
inff to this authority, Sir Jervis Elways was event- 
ually wrought upon by the arguments and entreaties 
of Northampton to be an active agent in Overbury's 
murder. — Barl JUmc. vol. v. p. 376- 



given to animals, which invariably died after 
having devoured tiiem. The catastrophe being 
thus unaccountably delayed, a suspicion was ex- 
cited in the minds of his employers, that Weston 
was playing a double part. The countess sent 
for him ; reviled him for his treachery ; and join- 
ing one Franklin with him in the horrid work, 
used such arguments as induced him to enter 
more vigorously on his task. On this occasion, 
the lieutenant is said to have been kept in the 
dark, though, in fact, he must have been well 
aware of his prisoner's sickness, and ought to 
have been fully aware of the cause. The two 
rufi^ans cautiously administered their delRlly 
mixtures ; and at last, finding him still hold out, 
applied a poisoned clyster, which eventually 
carried him ofif. According to other accounts, 
perceiving an irruption breaking out over his 
body, and fearing lest the symptoms might lead 
to detection, they released him from his agonies 
by smothering him in his bed. His interment 
quickly followed ; it being given out that he died 
of a loathsome disease, the nature of which pre- 
vented his body from being kept longer. 

From the time of Overbury^s death, Somerset 
became a changed man. The beauty of person, 
the lightness of his heart, and the conciliating 
civility which had formerly distinguished him, 
were now no longer discoverable. Amid the 
glare and the splendour that surrounded him, he 
was a sullen and melancholy being. The still 
small voice of conscience was ever whispering 
in his ear; and though possessed of the wife 
whom he had chosen, though the sole favourite 
of the sovereign, and the master of unboimded 
weal^, the envied Somerset became a burden to 
himself, and an object of disUke to a master he 
no longer yvas able to amuse. 

All that James required, was a decent excuse 
for deserting and destroying die man whom he 
had once loved. They were indeed a worthy 
pair. The appearance of George Villiers at 
court, in 1614, proved die most fatal blow to 
the fortunes of Somerset His enemies, amonj^ 
the foremost of whom was the queen herself, 
watched with extreme anxiety the rapid transfer 
of the royal afiections : tiiey saw that Somerset's 
reign was at an end, and began already to specu- 
late on die character and disposition of his suc- 
cessor. James, naturally desirous of preserving 
some appearance of consistency, attempted the 
impracticable task of placing his old and new 
favomite upon a friendly footing. Sir Humphrey 
May, a follower of Somerset's, was entrusted by 
James with the conduct of this delicate afiair. 
He coidd not have fixed on a more proper per- 
son. A splendid act of friendship and generosity 
which he afterwards performed for Sir Thomas 
Monson, when a prisoner and in distress, is a 
sufficient guarantee for his kindness of heart, 
and quaUfications as %peaee-maker. May, hav- 
ing introduced himself iqJp Somerset's presence, 
commenced by informing^him that his rival was 
about to visit him with- proffers of service and 
friendship. He used what arguments he could 
think of to reconcile the proud earl, adding, 
** Your lordship, though not the sole favourite, 
will still be a great man." Somerset exhibited 
an extreme aversion to this singidar anangement. 
May then thought it right to acquaint him that 
he had come to make the overture by the king's 
express command. Somerset was silent, and 
shordy afterwards Villiers himself entered. A 
meeting between two such men, and under such 
circumstances, must indeed have been remark- 
able. Villiers, far different from the proud 
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Buckingham of alter life, was humility itself:— 
he came, he said, to be Somerset's creature and 
his dependent, and to gain preferment at*" court 
under his auspices : adding that he should always 
find him a faithful and obedient servant. The 
earl's reply was brief and startling, — " Sir," he 
said, **I require none of your services, and I 
shall give you none of ray favour ;" adding, in 
the most undisguised manner, that he would 
ruin him if it ever lay in his power. 

Somerset was fuUy aware of his declining 
favour, and took his measures accordingly. Al- 
though, with the exception of an accusation that 
he had embezzled some of the crown jewels, 
nothing had openly been laid to his charge, it is 
probable that he had received some hint that his 
share in Overbury's murder was about to trans- 
pire. He therefore made the best use of his re- 
maining influence with the king, and obtained a 
full and ample pardon for any and all offences 
which he might heretofore have committed. It 
is curious that the most important clause in the 
instrument was borrowed from a similar indul- 
gence granted by the Pope to Cardinal Wolsey. 
The pardon was signed by James without hesi- 
tation; but the queen, who detested Somerset, 
had sufficient influence to prevent its passing the 
great seal until the return of the king, who was 
then absent in the west. 

In the mean time, an apothecary's boy, who 
had been employed in composing the poisoned 
clyster, fell sick at Flushing, whither he had 
retired, and his conscience beginning to accuse 
him, he revealed all the circumstances connected 
with the destruction of Overbury which had 
come within his knowledge. James was at 
Royston, when Sir Ralph Winwood was de- 
spatched to him with the tale of his favourite's 
guilt. He instantly sent a messenger to the 
Lord Chief Justice, Sir Edward Coke, directing 
him to take measures for arresting the earl, who 
was that day to set out from London to join the 
royal party. When the officer of justice arrived 
at Royston, he found James with his arms round 
the neck of Somerset, who had arrived in the 
mean time, affecting to inquire anxiously, as he 
pressed him to his heart, how long it would be 
before he saw him again. Somerset was indig- 
nant at the idea of a peer being arrested in the 
presence of his sovereign : " Nay, man," said 
James, *« if Coke sends for me, I must go." As 
soon as the earl had departed, " Now the devil 
go with thee," said the king, «' for I wiU never 
see thy face any more." 'Fhat very morning 
Somerset had conversed with Sir Henry Wotton 
respecting the prosperity of his affairs, and the 
brilliant course which he was still apparently 
destined to run: before night he was in the 
Tower. 

The king's detestable hypocrisy and dissimu- 
lation are apparent throughout the whole of this 
transaction. Sir Edward Coke arriving the same 
day at Royston, James expressed the strongest 
determination to discover and punish the crime, 
without any respect of persons : he added, that 
if he pardoned any one of them, he hoped CrocTa 
curse fiiight light on him and his posterity. 
How far he respected this solemn imprecation, 
is well known; nor is it the only instance in 
which he provoked the wrath of Heaven by his 
horrible contempt of truth. On one occasion, 
when a report was alluded to in the Star Cham- 
ber, that he was about to grant some immunities 
to the papists, he protested to the lords, '< that 
he would spend the last drop of his blood before 
he would do so;" aud prayed that, before any 
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of his issue should maintain any other religion 
than that which they truly professed, God would 
take them out oi the worid. 

Somerset, on his arrival in London, was sent 
to the Tower, the countess having shared the 
same fate during his progress ^m Royston. 
Their accomplices in the murder. Sir Jervis 
Elways, Weston, Franklin, and Mrs. Turner, 
were shordy condemned and executed. Sir 
Thomas Monson escaped punishment under cir- 
cumstances which will be presently mentioned. 
Another of the party, Simon Mason, a servant of 
Monson's, was also brought into court, on the 
charge of having conveyed a poisoned tart to 
Overbury. The judge said to him, "Simon, 
you had a hand in this business ?" — " No, my 
lord," was the ready answer, "I had only a 
finger in it, which nearly cost me my life." In 
his way to the Tower, he had licked some of 
the syrup of the tart from his fingers, a circum- 
stance which eventually saved him from hang- 
ing : it was argued, that he would scarcely have 
tasted what he knew to be poisoned. 

In the meantime, Somerset remained in the 
Tower, his enemies satisfying themselves of his 
guOt and condemnation long before they had 
been decided by the law. By a letter dated 1 9th 
November, 1615, about six months previous to 
his trial, a return was ordered to be made of his 
effects, with a view probably to their subsequent 
distribution among the hungry crew, who were 
anxiously awaiting the final catastrophe. A se- 
lection from the inventoiy has been recently pub- 
lished among the Loseley MSS. and evinces, by 
the splendour of the articles, what immense 
sums must have been lavished on this unworthy 
favourite. Whether from constitutional indiffer- 
ence, a confidence in the king's remaining affec- 
tion, or from a consciousness of his own inno- 
cence, it is certain that Somerset endured with 
becoming dignity the strange vicissitude in his 
formnes. '* The earl," writes a contemporary, 
" seems little to care for this aspersion, and shows 
no manner of change in his countenance ; which 
is strange, seeing that by manifest proofs it is 
otherwise, which was delivered in public courts : 
but he knoweth not what is said or done abroad, 
being a close prisoner." 

The murder of Overbury has generally been 
traced to the sole circumstance of his having im- 
pugned the virtue of Lady Somerset. Admitting, 
however, that female indignation could proceed 
to such lengths as murder, is it probable that 
Somerset would have entered so warmly into his 
wife's feelings, as to sacrifice for some intemper- 
ate expressions a once-loved friend, more espt- 
cially when those very expressions originated 
solely in a regard for himself? A momentary 
and violent irritation may perhaps be aUowed as 
natural ; but would he have pursued his victim to 
the grave by a slow and merciless process of ven- 
geance, scarcely equaled in the annals of crime ? 
Moreover, is it probable, is it indeed possible, 
that Northampton, whose share in this detest- 
able transaction is undoubted, and who was one 
of the coldest and most calculating men of his 
time, should have been influenced in the same 
unaccountable manner by his profligate niece? 
In a word, will common sense allow us to sup- 
pose, that such a man would have mixed him- 
self up in a fearful crime, and have risked life, 
fortune, and reputation, merely because some un- 
guarded words had been uttered, which he well 
knew to be true ? 

To what then, will naturally be asked, did 
Overbury owe his melancholy end ? This needs 



an explanation which it is hot so easy to afford, 
and the most that can be adduced, are some ob- 
scure and unsatisfaciory conje^jtures. Certain it 
is, that Overbury was the depositary, of some 
important secrets, the discovery of which might 
have been fatal to the favourite, and that he was 
even foolish enough to ^ireaten Somerset with a 
disclosure. Many a dark rumour has floated 
down to us respecting the mysterious death of 
Prince Henry, in which the names of Somerset, 
Northampton, and Overbury, are. not omitted. 
Undoubtedly it was of the most vital importance, 
both to Somerset and Northampton, that the 
prince should not survive his father. Preferment 
was sure to cease, and ruin certain to follow. 
The abhorrence with which Henry regarded the 
Suffolk and Northampton branches of the How- 
ards, was scarcely exceeded even by his detesta- 
tion of Somerset. Besides, the mere fact of 
these two noblemen being capable of commit- 
ting one murder, renders it less unlikely that they 
would have been guilty of the other. At all 
events, it appears far more probable that they 
put Overbury out of the way, to insure their own 
safety, than to avenge themselves on the detrac- 
tor of a wife or a niece. The conduct, loo, of 
the countess appears less infamous, if we can 
suppose that, to the indignation of her sex, she 
added a redeeming anxietyto rescue her husband 
from approaching ruin. With regard to the gen- 
eral circumstances which threw suspicion over 
the death of Henry, they have already been in- 
troduced in the memoir of that lamented young 
prince. 

Unfortunately it is impossible to investigate 
this embarrassing aflfair, without, in some degree, 
implicating the king himself. The late Charies 
Fox entertained a project of inquiring into the 
circumstances of Somerset's crime : in a lett^ 
to Lord Lauderdale, he writes, — •' I recollect 
that the mipression upon my mind was, that 
there was more reason than is generally allowed 
for suspecting that Prince Henry was poisoned 
by Somerset, and that the king knew of it after 
the fact" This impression originated, without 
doubt, in Somerset's arrogance previous to hia 
trial, as well as in the king's undisguised fear 
lest the earl should enter into some unpleasant 
details when brought before his judges. Certain 
it is that Somerset had a secret in his keeping, 
which apparently saved his own life, and kept 
James in an unpleasant state of trepidation 
Whether, however, it was connected with the 
death of the prince, or whether, as Harris sup- 
poses, it was <' the revealing that vice to which 
James seems to have been addicted," is not so 
easy to determine. There is a letter extant, ad- 
dressed by Somerset to the king, in which he 
professes to pray for mercy ; but it conveys less 
of penitence than of expostulation and defiance. 
Somerset throughout affected to talk as if the 
king dared not sentence him to death ; and it is 
even said, that he sent a message to James by the 
lieutenant of the Tower, in which he threatened 
to reveal their secret should his pardon not be 
granted. Hume, in his ingenious palliation of 
the king's conduct, speaks confidently of ** his 
great remains of tenderness for Somerset." This 
remark is so far from being borne out by factB« 
that James appears extremely anxious to get rid of 
his former favourite. Lord Bacon, who was then 
attorney-general, and who must have been perfect- 
ly well aware of the king's feelings with respect 
to Somerset, in preparing his majesty with argu- 
ments as to the probable results of the approach- 
ing trial, thus writes on the subject. '<Tbe 
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fourth case is that which I should be very sorry 
thatdd happen^ but it is a future contingent ; that 
is, tf the peers should acquit him^ and find him 
not fuilty." In this case. Lord Bacon recom- 
mends that Somerset should be remanded a close 
prisoner to the Tower, *• there being," he adds, 
*' many high and heinous offences (though not 
tapitd) for which he may be questioned in the 
Star Cnamber." If these '' great remains of ten- 
derness*' really existed, is it likely that the poli- 
tic Bacon would have expressed his hope of 
seeing Somerset hanged, and even recommended 
in nnncessary persecution in the event of his 
being acquitted? 

According to Weldon, the criminal himself 
went so £ur, the day before the trial, as to ex- 
press his determination not to appear in court, 
unless they dragged him there by force, and in 
his bed; adding, <*that the king durst not bring 
him to trial.'* This menace, and the fear of dis- 
closure, had such an effect with James, that he 
sent privately to Somerset, assuring him that if 
he behaved quietly and without insolence at his 
examination, Ms life should be spared. This 
promise, however, was protracted to the last mo- 
ment, the king being desirous of ascertaining pri- 
rately the mode of defence which it was Somer- 
set's intention to adopt at the triaL Not only 
were examining commissioners appointed, who 
constandy interrogated the prisoner, but James 
was mean enough, under the mask of affection, 
to employ other individuals, who used their ut- 
most endeavours to entice Somerset to a confes- 
sion of his plans. Had they succeeded, Somerset, 
in all probability, would have died on the gallows : 
he had, however, either received a hint on the 
subject, or was cunning enough to penetrate their 
design. So anxious was James to discover his 
intended plan of defence, that he employed Lord 
Bacon to anticipate every possible line of conduct 
which the criminal might adopt Bacon writes 
to Sir George Villiers : — " I nave received my 
letter from his majesty wish his marginal notes, 
which shall be my directions, being glad to per- 
ceive I tmderstand his majesty so well. That 
same little charm, which may be secretly infused 
into Somerset's ear some few hours before his 
trial, was excellently well thought of by his 
majesty, and I do approve it, both in matter and 
time; only, if it seem good to his majesty, I 
would wish it a little enlarged : for, if it be no more 
than to spare his blood, he hath a kind of proud 
humonr, which may overwork the medicine. 
Therefore, I could wish it were made a little 
stronger, by giving him some hope that his ma- 
jesty will be good to his lady and child ; and tliat 
time (when justice, and his majesty's honour, is 
once saved, and satisfied) may produce further 
proof of lus majesty's compassion." 

The king's next step was to endeavour to en- 
tice Somerset to a confession, asserting that it 
would afford him a more favourable opportunity 
of exercising the royal prerogative of mercy : 
Somerset, however, was too guarded to be caught 
in the snare. The examining commissioners, 
who were fully aware of the king's anxiety on 
this point, thus report to his majesty : — ** Not to 
trouble your majesty with circumstances of his 
answers, the sequel was no other, but that we 
found him still, not to come any degree further 
on to confess ; only his behaviour was very sober, 
and modest, and mild, {differing apparently from 
other timesy) but yet, as it seemed, resolved to 
expect his tnal." The commissioners afterwards 
proceed : — ** We have done our best endeavours 
to perform your majesty's commission both in 



matter and manner, for the examination of my 
lord of Somerset, wherein that which passed (for 
the general) was to this effect, that he was to 
know his own case, for that his day of trial could 
not be far off ; but that this day's work was that 
which would conduce to your majesty's injustice 
little or nothing, but to your mercy much, if he 
did lay hold upon it, and therefore might do him 
good, but could do him no hurt ; for as to your jus- 
tice, there had been taken great and grave opimon, 
not only of such judges as he may think violent, 
but of the saddest and most temperate in the 
kingdom, who ought to understand the state of 
the proofe, that the evidence was full to convict 
him, so as there needed neither confession, nor 
supply of examination. But for your majesty's 
mercy, (although he were not to expect we should 
make any promise,) we did assure him that your 
majesty was compassionate of him, if he gave 
you some around whereon to work ; that as long 
as he stood upon his innocency and trial, your 
majesty was tied in honour to proceed according 
to justice, and that he little understood (being a 
close prisoner) how much the expectation of the 
world, besides your love to justice itself, engaged 
your majesty, whatsoever your inclination were ; 
but nevertheless, that a frank and clear confession 
might open the gate of mercy, and help to satisfy 
the point of honour." 

But that which has tended to throw a great 
additional light on these mysterious circum- 
stances, is die existence of some remarkably 
curious letters, which have recently been pub- 
lished in a collection of the Loseley MSS. The 
editor informs us that they were discovered care- 
fully preserved in an envelope, on which, in a 
handwriting of the period, was a long note, part 
of which is as follows : — " These four letters 
were all of King James his own hand wry gh tinge, 
sent to Sir John More, Liftennant of the Tower 
(being put in to that place by his own apoynt- 
ment, without the privitie of any man) concern- 
ing my Lorde of Somersett, whoe beinge in the 
Tower, and heringe that he should come to his 
arrayngment, began to speak big wordes touch- 
ing on the hinges reputation and honour. The 
king, therefore, desired, as mutch as he could, 
to make him confess the poysoninge of Sir 
Thomas Overberry, and so not to his arrayng- 
ment, but to cast himself on his mercy. But 
being a courtiour, and beaten to these courses, 
woold not ; ffuUy imagininge that the king durst 
not, or woold not bryng him to his try all,'' &c. 
And in another part of the envelope were added 
these words, — **Sir George More's my ffather 
in lawe's legacie, who in his lifetime made mutch 
account of these letters, being every word King 
James his own wryghiinge." 

Sir George More, besides having been honour- 
ed with these confidential letters, had certainly 
one personal communication, if not more, with 
the king ; and appears to have been not a little 
instrumental in dissuading Somerset from break- 
ing out into invectives, or disclosing any unplea- 
sant secrets, at his trial ; it is asserted, moreover, 
that Sir George obtained 1500/. a year for his 
management of this mysterious affair. What 
renders these letters principally curious, is the 
manner in which they confirm the supposition 
that Somerset was really the master of secrets, 
which it was most important to James should be 
kept at all hazards from the public. To prevent 
the possibility of such a catastrophe, it appears that 
James adopted the nicest precautions, and used 
every exertion in his power. He appoints one 
of his own confidants to be Somerset's keeper; 



he will not even emfdoy a secretary in the cor- 
respondence which takes place between the lieu- 
tenant and himself; he first endeavours to inveigle 
Somerset into a confession, and to induce him, 
by throwing himself on the royal mercy, to avoid 
a trial ; and then, finding this manoeuvre fail, he 
attempts to persuade the world that the earl is a 
lunatic The first two letters, above alluded to, 
have reference principally to Uie king's most ar- 
dent wish, that Somerset should anticipate his 
trial by an admission of his offence. They 
evince also his ffreat anxiety that Sir Creorge 
should preserve weir correspondence a profound 
secret. "Without the luiowledge of any," 
vnites James, *' I have put you in that place of 
trust which you now possess, so must I now use 
your trust and secrecy in a thing greatly cor^ 
ceming my honour and service. And in the 
next letter ne adds, "You must not let him know 
that I have written unto you, but only that I sent 
you private word to deliver him this message : 
— Let none living know of this.^^ The two 
last and most remariiable letters are as follow : 

"Goode Sir George, 

" I am extremely sorry that your unfortunate 
prisoner turns all Uie great care I have for him, 
not only against himself, but against me also, 
as far as he can. I cannot blame you, that you 
cannot conjecture what this may be, for God 
knows it is only a trikke of his idle braine, hop- 
ing thairby to shift his try all; but it is easie to 
be seen that he wolde threattin me with laying 
an aspersion upon me of being in some sort ac- 
cessorie to his crime, I can do no more (since 
God so abstracts his grace from him), than re- 
peat the substance of that letter wnich Lord 
Haye sent you yestemighte, which is this : if he 
wolde write or send me any message concerning 
this poisoning, it needs not be private ; if it be 
of any other business, that which I cannot now 
with honoure receive privately, I may do it after 
his tryall, and serve the tume as well, for except 
eitiier his tryall or confession pnecede, I cannot 
have a private message from him, without laying 
an aspersion on myselfe of being an accessorie to 
his cryme, and I praye you to urge him by rea- 
son, that I refuse him no favoure which I can 
graunte him, without taking upon me the suspi- 
cion of being guiltie of that cryme whereof he is 
accused, and so fareweU, 

"James R." 

*• Good Sir George, 

"For answers to your straunge newis, I am 
first to tell you, that I expecte &e Lord Haye 
and Sir Robert Carr have been with you before 
this tyme, which if thaye have not yett bene doe 
ye sonde for them in haste that they may first 
heare him, before ye saye any thing unto him, 
and when that is done, if he shall still refuse to 
g<oe, [to trial], ye must do your office, except he 
be either apparently sick or distracted of his 
wHtes, in any of which cacis ye may acquaint 
the Chancellaire with it, that he may adjome the 
day till Mondaye nexte, betwene and which time, 
if his sicknesse or madnesse be oounterfitted, it 
will manifestlie appeare. In the mean tyme, I 
doubt not but that ye have acquainted the Chan- 
cellair with this strange fitte of his, and if upon 
these occasions ye bring him a litde latter man 
the houre appointed, the ChancellaiiB may in the 
mean tyme protracte the tyme the best he maye, 
whom I praye you to acquaint like wayes wi^ 
this my ansoure, as well as with the accident, if 
he have saide any thinge of moment to the Lord 
Haye, I expecte to hear of it with all speed ; if 
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other WcjeSf let me not be troubled with it till 
the tryali be past Fair^ ell. 

"Jambs K" 
Subscribed in another hand, 

"To o*" trofltie and weel belowed Sir George More, 
knight, 0' levetenant of o' Towre of London." 

It was very doubtful, before the trial, whether 
the crown had sufficient evidence to insure Som- 
erset's conviction; indeed he was merely found 
guilty on the ground of some expressions which 
were discoverodin aletter of his to Northampton: 
and yet James would not only force him to con- 
fess a crime, of which he might possibly have 
been guildess, but proceeds to such lengths to 
obtain this object, as to endeavour to induce Sir 
George More to be guilty of something very like 
a falsehood on the occasion. In one of his let- 
ters, the king writes to the lieutenant, — **Ye 
will doe well of yourselfe to caste out unto him, 
that yefeare his wyfe ghall plead weaklitfor his 
innocence; and that ye find the commissioners 
have, ye know not how, some secreate assur- 
ance that in the ende she will confesse of him; 
but this must onlie be as from yourselfe ;' surely 
this has every appearance of invention. It may 
be remarked that Lord Bacon, in embracing the 
different accidents which might occur at the trial, 
thus writes to the king : — " The second case is, 
if that fall out, (which is likest as things stand, 
and as we expect), which is that the lady con- 
fess, and that Somerset plead not guilty, and be 
found guilty." Lord Bacon was right in both 
conjectures ; the countess, however, though she 
confessed her own crime, in no way implicated 
her husband. 

Another circumstance, which throws suspicion 
on James, was the liberation of Sir Thomas 
Monson, who was to have been tried as an ac- 
complice inOverbury's murder, but escaped after 
his arraignment. Coke, the lord chief justice, 
was rash enough to observe, " That more would 
come out at his trial than the death of a private 
individual." He is even said to have exclaimed 
on the bench, " God knows what became of that 
sweet babe Prince Henry, but I know somewhat." 
Certain it is that James took fright ; that Monson 
obtauied his liberty, and that Coke was dis- 
graced. 

Somerset was brought to trial in Westminster 
Hall, May 25, 1616. During the whole of the 
day James is described as being in a painful state 
of agitation, — " sending to every boat he per- 
ceived landing at Whitehall, and cursing all that 
came without tidings." When word was at 
length brought him that the earl was condemned, 
his agitation ceased. '* This," Weldon says, 
" he had from Sir George More's own mouth." 
Somerset is described as being dressed on the 
occasion in "a plain black satin suit, his hair 
curled, his face pale, his beard long, and his eyes 
sunk in his head." He was also decorated with 
the George and Garter. Weldon asserts, that 
fwo persons were placed behind him at his trial, 
whose instructions were to throw a cloak over his 
face, and carry him off, should he exhibit the 
slightest intention of implicating the king. He 
pleaded innocent; but the peers finding him guilty, 
he was sentenced to be carried to the Tower, and 
from thence to the place of execution, where he 
was to be hanged like a common criminal. 

Somerset, with his countess, received at dif- 
ferent periods several reprieves. By an order in 
council, dated 18th January, 1622, they were 
finally liberated fVom confinemet, though their 
lives were merely respited at the king's pleasure: 



it was also stipulated that they should reside in 
the countnr ; one of Lord Wallingford's two seats 
in Oxfordshire (Grays and Caversham) being 
allowed them for choice. The order for their 
release is as follows :— - 

Anno Dom. 1621. An. Reg. Jac. 19. An 

Order of the Privy Council, Whitehall, 18th 

January, 1622. 

Present. — ^Lord Keeper, Lord Treasurer, Lord 
President, L. M. Hamilton, Earl Marshal, L. 
Vise. Falkland, Lord Digby, Lord Brook, Mr. 
Treasurer, Mr. Sec. Calvert, Mr. Chanc. Ex- 
cheq., Master of the Rolls. 

Whereas, his majesty is graciously pleased to 
enlarge and set at liberty the Earl of Somerset 
and his lady, now prisoners in the Tower of 
London ; and that, nevertheless, it is thought fit 
that both the said earl and his lady be confined 
to some convenient place : It is therefore, accord- 
ing to his majesty's gracious pleasure and com- 
mand, ordered, that me Earl of Somerset and 
his lady do repair either to Grays or Cowsham 
[Caversham], Lord Wallingford's houses in the 
county of Oxon, and remain confined to one or 
either of the said houses, and within three miles' 
compass of the same, until further order be given 
by his majesty. 

At last, in 1 624, about four months previous 
to the king's death, notwithstanding his majesty's 
former solemn asseveration, they received a full 
pardon for their crime. In the reign of Charles 
the First, Somerset petitioned, though unsuccess- 
fully, for the restoration of his estates. The 
guilty pair resided together in a private and 
almost obscure condition. Their former pas- 
sionate love was converted into abhorrence ; and 
though inmates of the same house, they lived 
entirely separate and estranged. 

James, whether from pity or some other 
cause, allowed his former favourite 4000/. a 
year. Somerset was compelled, however, till 
he received his pardon, to hold the rents, which 
produced this income, in his servant's name; 
the law excluding him, as a condemned person, 
from being the ostensible possessor. 

Somerset is said to have been assured by a 
fortune-teller, that if he should ever see the king's 
face again, he would certainly be reinstated in 
his former greatness. According to Arthur Wil- 
son, James, in the latter part of his life, occasion- 
ally paid him a visit in his retreat. Bishop Bur- 
net inform us, that when the king grew weary of 
Buckingham's insolence and contemptuous man- 
ner, he had serious intentions of supplying his 
place with his old favourite. He adds, that their 
first meeting was in the gardens at Theobalds, 
where the king embraced Somerset tenderly, and 
shed many tears. ''Somerset," adds Burnet, 
" told this to some from whom I had it" 

It is remarkable that the great and virtuous 
Lord Russell was the grandson of Somerset and 
his abandoned countess. The result of their ill- 
timed union was an only daughter, Anne, who 
became the wife of William Russell, Earl of 
Bedford, created a duke in 1694. There is 
something interesting in her history. The union 
took place in the lifetime of the old Earl of Bed- 
ford, who had been in the habit of saying to his 
son, " Marry whom you will but a daughter of 
Somerset." Unfortunately, however, they met 
at court, and the son falling passionately in love 
with her, expressed his determination never to 
marry another. The earl professed the greatest 
abhorrence at the idea of the match, and probably 
might never have relented but for the interference 



of Charles the First in favour of the lovers. Tin 
king's share in overcoming his prejudices, 
alluded to in a letter of the period. Mr. Garrai! 
writes to the Earl of Strafford, 6th April, 1630i 
"The king lately sent the Duke of Lennox 
my lord of Bedford, to move him to give way 
the marriage between my Lord Russell and the 
Lady Anne Carr, daughter to the Earl of Somer 
set, which he should take well at his hands, 
The love between them hath been long takei 
notice of, though discreetly and closely carried 
for his father gave him, as I take it, leave an 
liberty to choose in any family but in that: bi 
marriages are made in heaven," 

The old eari at length gave a reluctant tm 
sent; and in 1637 they were married. He bs 
no reason to regret his having relented. SoiiK 
time afterwards he was seized widi the smallr 
pox ; and though deserted by his own chiMreoL 
the lady Anne remained with him and nurse 
him like a daughter. Site caught the disordei 
and lost her l^auty. It is saod, that after sh| 
grew up, she discovered the account of her p4 
rents' infamy in a book ; but that she was hap 
pily so ignorant of the facts, as to look upof 
them as mere calunmies.* She died in I^ 
aged sixty-three. 

This account of his daughter enaMes us I 
relate a redeeming trait in me character of S^ 
merset. Among other expedients which ha 
been adopted by the old Lord Bedford to preve| 
his son's marriage, he had insisted on the sui 
of twelve thousand pounds being deposited as tli 
marriage portion of Aime Carr. It was an in 
mense sum to Somerset, who possessed lii 
except his residence at Chiswick. However, b 
sold house, plate, and jeweb, in order to mak 
up the amount. '* Since her affections are sd 
tied," he said, "I would rum myself rather thi 
make her unhappy." Such an action goes fl 
to redeem the name of Somerset from utter obi 
quy, and for the credit of human nature shou 
not remain untold. How truly has it been 
by the poet, — 

None are all evil, — quickening round the heart. 
Some softer feeling will not quite depart! 

The curse of Somerset was his choice of a 
wife. We are assured that by nature he was of 
a <'mild and affable disposition," and might have 
been a good man if he had not met with such a 
woman. Wilson says of his person that he was 
<* rather compact than tall; his features and favour 
comely and handsome rather than beautiful ; the 
hair of his head flaxen; that of his face tinctured 
with yellow of the Sycambiian colour.*' Wd- 
don speaks of him as ** handsome and well-bred;" 
and even asserts that, previously to his elevation, 
he had passed his time in study, and in the so- 
ciety of eminent men. He must have been nearly 
sixty at the time of his death,t which took place 
in July, 1645. His remains were interred in the 
parish church of St. Paul's, Covent Gardai. 



* There is, however, another account, that when 
she met with the passage respecting the gailt of her 
parents, she fell down in a fit, and was discovered 
senseless, with the book before her. There is a half- 
length picture of her at Wobum, by Vandyke, in 
which she is painted drsased in blue, drawing on 
her gloves. Pennant's Journey from Chester to 
London, p. 494. 

f Hia birth is commonly fixed in 1588, which 
would make him in hia fif^-eighth year at the time 
of his decease, and only twenty-one at his first ap- 
pearance at court. 



the hemp manufactory, with their wives and 
daughters — all people of high standing in the 
world— occasionally honoured his table with 
iheir presence ; and how could he be other than 
ashamed of mine ? It vexes me that I cannot even 
yet be cool on the subject; it vexes me that a crea- 
ture so sordid, should have the power so much to 
move me ; but I cannot — I cannot master my feel- 
ings. He— he told me— and with whom should 
the blame rest, but with the weak, spiridess thing 
who lingered out in mean, bitter dependence, to 
hear what he had to tell T — he told me that all 
kis friends were respectable, and that my appear- 
ance was no longer that of a person whom he 
could wish to see at his table, or introduce to any 
one as his nephew. And I had staid to hear sOl 
this! 

" I can hardly tell you how I got home. I 
traveled stage after stage, along the rough dusty 
mads, with a weak and feverish body, and almost 
d^pairing mmd. On meeting with my mother, 
I could have laid my head on her bosom and 
cried like a child. I took to my bed in a high 
fever, and trusted that all my troubles were soon 
to terminate ; but, when the die was cast, it turn- 
ed up life. I resumed my old miserable employ- 
ments — for what could I else ?— and, that I might 
be less unhappy in the prosecution of them, my 
old amusements too. I copied, during the day, 
in a clerk's office, that I might live, and wrote, 
daring the night, that I might be known. And 
I have, in part, perhaps, attained my object. I 
hare pursued and caught hold of the shadow on 
which my heart had been so long set ; and if it 
prove empty, and untangible, and unsatisfactory, 
like every other shadow, the blame surely must 
rest with the pursuer, not with the thing pursued. 
I weary you, Mr. Lindsay ; but one word more. 
There are hours when the mind, weakened by 
exertion, or by the teazing monotony of an em- 
ployment which tasks wiUiout exercising it, can 
no longer exert its powers, and when, feeUng 
liat sociahty is a law of our nature, we seek the 
society of our fellow men. With a creature so 
much the sport of impulse as I am, it is of these 
hours of weakness that conscience takes most 
note. God help me ! I have been told* that life 
is short ; but it stretches on, and on, and' on be- 
fore me ; and I know not how it is to be passed 
through." 

My spirits had so sunk during this singular 
conversation, that I had no heart to reply. 

*« You are silent, Mr. Lindsay," said the poet; 
" I have made you as melancholy as myself; but 
look round you, and say if you have ever seen a 
lovelier spot. See how richly the yellow sun- 
shine slants along the green sides of Arthur's 
Seat, and how the thin blue smoke, that has 
eome floating from the town, fills the bottom of 
Yonder grassy dell, as if it were a Uttle lake. 
Mark, too, how boldly the cliffs stand out along 
hs sides, each with its httle patch of shadow, 
ind here, beside us, is St. Anthony's Well, so 
famous in song, coming gushing out to the smi- 
ffaine, and then gliding away through the grass, 
Ike a snake. Had the Deity purposed that man 
riiould be miserable, he would surely never have 
pbced him in so fair a world. Perhaps much of 
our unhappiness originates in our mistaking our 
proper scope, and thus setting out, from the first, 
with a false aim." 

"Unquestionably," I replied, "there is no 
man who has not some part to perform ; and, if 
h be a great and uncommon part, and the powers 
which fit him for it proportionably great and un- 
eommony nature would be in error could he slight 
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it with impunity. See, there is a wild bee bend- 
ing the flower beside vou. Even that htde crea- 
ture has a capacity of happiness and misery ; it 
derives its sense of pleasure from whatever runs 
in the Une of its instincts — its experience of un- 
happiness, from whatever thwarts and opposes 
them ; and can it be supposed that so wise a law 
should regulate the instincts of only inferior crea- 
tures ? No, my friend, it is surely a law of our 
nature also." 

" And have you not something else to infer ?" 
said the poet. 

" Yes," I rephed, " that you are occupied dif- 
ferendy from what the scope and constitution of 
your mind demand ; differently both in your 
hours of employment and of relaxation. But do 
take heart — you will yet find your proper place, 
and all shall be well." 

" Alas ! no, my friend," said he, rising from 
the sward. " I could once entertain such a hope ; 
but I cannot now. My mind is no longer what 
it was to me in my happier days— a sort of terra 
incognita, without bounds or limits. I can see 
over and beyond it, and have fallen from all my 
hopes regarding it. It is not so much the gloom 
of present circumstances that disheartens me, as 
a depressing knowledge of myself — an abiding 
conviction that I am a weak dreamer, unfitted for 
every occupation of Hfe— and not less for the 
greater employments of literature than for any of 
the others. I feel that I am a little man, and a 
httle poet, with barely vigour enough to make 
one half effort at a time ; but wholly devoid of 
the sustaining will — that highest faculty of the 
highest order of minds— which can direct a thou- 
sand vigorous efforts to the accompUshment of 
one important object. Would that I could ex- 
change my half celebrity — and it can never be 
other than a half celebrity — for a temper as equa- 
ble, and a fortitude as unshrinking as yours ! But 
I weary you with my complaints : I am a very 
coward ; and you will deem me as selfish as I 
am weak." 

We parted. The poet, sadly and unwillingly, 
went to copy deeds in the office of the commissary 
clerk; and 1, almost reconciled to obscurity and 
hard labour, to assist in unlading a Baltic trader 
in the harbour of Leith. 



JAMES SMITH. 

Carey & Hart have just published "Memoirs, 
Letters, and Comic Miscellanies, in Prose and 
Verse, of the late James Smith, Esq., edited by 
his brother, Horace Smith, Esq., 2 vols." 

James Smith has been known as a writer of 
small but clever pieces, in prose and verse, for 
the last forty years ; and, with his brother, Ho- 
race, has filled a considerable place in the light 
and fugitive English hterature. Besides the 
" Rejected Addresses," he wrote, better than any 
one else, addresses to "Mummies" and "Old 
Clocks," and clever nonsense for Mathews. He 
did not dull the edge of his wit by too much use, 
and seems to have lived and died every one's 
favourite. There are pretty praises of him by 
Lord Byron and other cotemporaries. llie pre- 
sent "Collection" has several poetical pieces 
which we do not remember having seen before. 
The prose sketches are comic, but not of great 
merit. His letters are by far the best of the 
book. The following is a good enough speci- 
men of his epistolary manner, and interesting on 
account of the persons of whom it speaks. 



Satordaj, 36th August. 
My dear Mrs. Holme, 

The interest that I take in the welfare of you 
and yours has caused me to receive the commu- 
nication in your last letter with sincere pleasure. 
The philosophical bo(A on the mind by Combe 

I have sent to Lady , but will bring it you 

on Friday se'night, the 6di of September. Turn 
minutes to seconds, as some lyric poet requests 
of Time, that the period may sooner arrive. 

I dined yesterday at House, where the 

Countess Guiccioli is on a visit She is much 
improved in her English. When we rejoined 
the ladies in the drawing-room, coffee was intro- 
duced, and several litUe tottering daddy long-legs 
tables were set out whereon to deposit our cups. 
I and Madame G. had a table between us. I 
then ventured to touch upon Lord Byron. The 
subject evidently interested her. I repeated seve- 
ral passages from his "Childe Harold," with 
which she seemed quite familiar. She then asked 
me to give her some of my imitations of him 
from the "Rejected Addresses." These she did 
not seem quite so well to comprehend. I told 
her all I knew of him before he went abroad, to 
which, like Desdemona, " she did seriously in- 
cline." Bysshe Shelley she denominates a good 
man. Leigh Hunt's name she pronounces Leg 
Hunte. With tears in her eyes she then des- 
canted upon the merits and faihngs of the de- 
parted. When any sudden pause took place in 
the conversation at the other tables, she, evident- 
ly not wishing to be overheard, said " Bai an 
bai," (by-and-by), and when the general buzz 
recommenced, she resumed the thread of her 
narrative. Shelley "disliked his Don Juan," 
said I, "and begged him to leave it off, calling it 
a Grub street poem." "A what? — what you 
mean by Grub street ?" I then explained to her 
the locality of that venerable haunt of the muses 
in the days of Pope and Swift, by a quotation 
from myself, — 

"A spot near Cripplegate extends. 
Grub street 'Us called, (the modem Pindus,} 

Where (but that bards are never friends) 
Bards might shake hands from adverse windows." 

"When he dined with me," the countess con- 
tinued, "he ate no meat. Still haunted by a 
dread of growing fat, he very much injured his 
owji health; yet his figure, notwithstanding, 
grew larger. Oh ! he was very handsome ! 
Beautiful eyes and eyelashes ! — and such a spi- 
ritual expression of countenance ! I had occa- 
sion to go to Ravenna on some family business. 
We settled that he should not accompany me. 
At that time several people were plaguing him to 
go to Greece. *Ah,' he said, in his sportive 
manner, * let fourteen captains come and ask me 
to go, and go I will.' Well, fourteen captains 
came to him and said, * Here we are, will you 
now go V He was ashamed to say he had only 
been joking, (you know how fond he was of 
saying things in that light, joking sort of a way,) 
so it ended in his undertaking to go. He said to 
me, 'While you are at Ravenna, I will go to 
Greece, and we shall meet again when we both 
return.' God, however, disposed of it otherwise. 
He was not well when he set out In Greece 
they wanted to bleed him ; he would not be bled, 
and so he died." The countess paused, evidently 
much affected. I said nothing for a minute or 
two. I then observed that I had read and heard 
much upon the subject she had been discussing, 
but that I did not know how she and Lord Byron 
first became acquainted. She looked at me a 
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moment, as if wondering at my audacity, and 
dien said, with a good-humoured smile, «' Well, 
I will tell you. I was one day — " ButJiiere the 
drawing-room door opened, and some French- 
man with a foreign order was announced. The 
lady repeated her ** Bai an hai" sotto voce, but 
unfortunately that bai an bai nerer arrived. The 
foreigner, unluckily, knew the countess; he, 
therefore, planted himsdf in a chair behind the 
countess, ^id held her ever and anon in a com- 
monplace kind of conversation during the re- 
mainder of the evening. 

Count D'Orsay set me down in Craven street. 
** What was all that Madame Guiccioli was say- 
ing to you just now ?" he inquired. She was 
teUing me her apartments are in the Rue de Ri- 
voli, and that if I visited the French capital, she 
hoped I would not forget her address." '* What, 
it took her all that time to say that? Ah, Smeeth, 
you old humbug! that won't do." 
Believe me to remain. 

Sincerely yours, 

James Smith. 



EIGHTEEN AND GRAY HAIR! 

OR, love's labour lost! A PETITE HISTOIRB. 

AHer an absence of twd years spent in travel- 
ing, I saw her again at the theatre. She was 
the attraction of the whole house ; all eyes in the 
pit were fixed upon her ; and I, after one, could 
scarcely venture on a second glance : at length I 
summoned resolution; obtained a full view of 
of her; but how was I horror-struck. The rea- 
son of the general observation her entrance caused 
was now apparent ; a cold shivering came over 
me ; my knees trembled. 

Poor, unhappy Henrietta ! I sighed, as I con- 
vulsively bit my lips. One of my neighbours, 
perceiving my emotion, touched me with his 
elbow, and said, '* Do you observe that young 
lady in the centre box — the first row. Is it not 
surprising that so young a creature should have 
white hair?" "And with such sparkling black 
eyes, too!" remarked another; "what a thou- 
sand pities !" " If a writer of romance were 
here," said a third, "this beautiful monster 
would furnish materials for an excellent ballad, 
something d la Heine, at which we know not 
whether to laugh or cry. Black eyes and white 
locks ; our attraction and abhorrence ; a true and 
lively picture of the literature of the day !" I 
could have annihilated the impertinent puppies. 

At last the curtain rose ; what was acted God 
knows. The audience laughed. I ground my 
teeth in agony. I several times thought of mak- 
ing a bolt for the door ; but an irresistible power 
chained me to the spot where my devoted victim 
presented herself. Cold drops stood upon my 
brow ; but I remained. The play was over, and 
my tormentors commenced talking of the young 
girl with the gray hair. 

" For my part," said one, *' I think it not un- 
likely that this poor thing in some lonely walk 
at night stumbled upon a ghost. Have you read 
the * Scherin von Prevorst,' by Komer ^" 

"He is a poet and a Swabian," interrupted a 
person at my back. "Trust me, there are no 
such creations as ghosts and seeresses ; I am a 
physician, and can explain to you how it hap- 
pens that nature produces on certain qualities of 
the hair certain effects." 

" Ah ! you are a doctor, are you T" remarked 
a new speaker; '*come, come, expound it all to 



us ex cathedra. The hair of a young girl cannot 
change its colour without some very extraordinary 
cause. She must have been subject to some ter- 
rible calamity, some shock. Perhaps her hus- 
band was miudered in her arms ; or she dropped 
her child as ohe was danci|ig it at a window and 
dashed its brains out on the pavement" 

" Excuse me, gentlemen, your conjectures all 
fall to the ground," said the doctor, in an authori- 
tative tone; " can't you at once perceive that this 
charnuM creature u> not a mother; perhaps un- 
mamed." 

" How old may the poor thing be?" inquired 
one. 

" Sixteen," replied another. 

"Eighteen!" exclaimed I, scarce knowing 
what I was saying. 

" What ! you are acquainted with her, then T* 
exclaimed aU in a breath. 

I made no reply. 

" He surely must be able to tell us something 
about her," doggedly remarked one of the party. 
" I shrewdly guess that this young maiden owes 
her white hair to some cross in love, some " 

In a paroxysm of despair I seized the hand of 
the last speaker. " Hold, sir ; spare me ; I am a 
wretch — a perjured villain." 

What efifect this outburst of my anguish, this 
involuntary confession of my wrongs to Henrietta 
— wrung from me by a guilty conscience— pro- 
duced on my auditors, may well be imagined ; 
but luckily for me, at this moment, the orchestra 
let loose its thunder; all that noise and fiury sig- 
nifying nothing, that characterises modem music ; 
and the curtain rose again. But what fictitious 
sorrows; what love, treachery, despair, could 
vie with mine ! My remorseless memory pic- 
tured, in colours too true and faithful, how she 
had vowed to me her innocent, weak heart, and 
its dawning affections ; how I had sworn to be 
eternally hers; to adore her whom I had so 
shamefully forgotten and forsaken. Alas ! I now, 
too late, perceived that I had poisoned all the 
springs of life and happiness : that the Henrietta 
whom I had left so blooming, so confiding and 
happy, was now, with white hair and a broken 
heart,«einking fast into the grave. " Miserable 
wretch !" I ejaculated, " is it too late to redeem 
the past !" A thought flashed across the dark- 
ness of my mind — too late— no, perhaps your re- 
pentance may make all well again. The mighty 
power of love— I will throw myself at her feet — 
will 

My resolve was made— the performance was 
nearly at an and — I rushed out of the pit. Some 
one seized me by the hand ; " Gustavus !" 

" Felix ! you here ! Have you seen Aer," I 
abrupdy inquired. 

"^cr/who?" 

" Henrietta." 

" I left her only a few minutes ago. Tou find 
her much altered, eh ?" 

" Felix, I am a monster of iniquity !" 

" What !" said he laughing, " were you the 
sly rogue, the charlatan ?" 

" Charlatan I what mean you ?" 

" You must know that Henrietta, scarcely a 
month since, bought of an itinerant vender of po- 
matum, a substance for makiiig the hair grow. 
She had scarcely used it twice before her Jiair 
became as gray as you now see it." 

" Pomatum ; it was not love then," — the word 
died on my lips. 

" Love !" replied Felix, witli surprise, " God 
be praised, no. We have been married eighteen 
months, and are the happiest couple in the uni- 



verse. Whether my wife's hair be black or 
gray is to me a matter of indifference." 

" Eighteen months ! — your wife ! — and I ** 

Alas! 'twas but the penalty that my incoo- 
sistency so well merited. Take heed, ye d 
both sexes who possess that inestimable gift^ 
another's love. Never trifle with it as I hiTe 
done! 



HISTORICAL EXCERPTS. 

The current specie of England in the end ol 
Elizabeth's reign was computed at four million. 

Queen Elizabeth translated and wrote sereni 
books, — she translated Boethius. 

Sir Walter Raleigh was a freethinker. 

A maxim of James I., " No bishop, no king.** 

The plaffue broke out about the year 1603; 
30,000 died in one year. 

Hume, speaking of a speech of James L to 
parliament, says, " It wants diat majestic brem 
and reserve which becomes a king in his ad* 
dresses to the great council of the nation." 

In the first part of the reign of James L tb 
house of commons claimed me right of judgiag 
for themselves in matters of election. 

The Gunpowder Plot was conceived in 1605, 
by Catesby, Piercy, Winter, &c. &c. 

In 1607, on motion of Sir Edwin Sandys, th^ 
house entered, for the first time, an carder for tfa^ 
regular keeping of their journals. 

The tide of baronet was invented by Ced\ 
Eari of Salisbury. i 

The practice of levying wages for memben ol 
parliament has been long discontinued. 

" It is a sharp remedy," said Sir W. Rakigh, 
" but a sure one for all ills," when he felt the 
edge of the axe with which he was to be be 
headed. 

The great patriots under Chailes I. were Sii 
Francis Seymour, Sir Robert Phillips, Sir Tho 
mas Wentworth, Sir Edwin Sandys, Sir Dodle] 
Digges, Sir John Elliot, Selden, Pym, Sir Tl» 
mas Dumal, Sir John Corbit, Sir Walter Earlej 
Sir John Heveringham, Sir Edmond Hambden. j 

The Petition of Right passed in 1628. 
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JOHN HAMBDEN. 

He w«8 a gentleman of a good family in Buck- 
ingfaamshire, and bom to a fair fortune, and of 
a most civil and affable deportment In his en- 
tnace into the woild, he indulged to hmwelf all 
the licence in sports and exercises, and company, 
irhicb were usual by men of the most jolly con- 
venation. Afterwajrds, he retired to a more re- 
served and melancholy society, yet preserving his 
own lasural cheerfulness and vivacity, and above 
all a flowing courtesy to all men ; though they 
who conversed nenly with him, found him 
frowing nto a dislike of the ecclesiastical govem- 
nent of the diurch, yet most believed it rather 
a disiyie of some churchmen, and of some intro- 
(keemeats of theirs, which he apprehended 
BHfht disquiet the public peace. He was rather 
of reputation in his own country, than of public 
djseottrae, or fame in the kingdom, before the 
bosioeas of ship-money ; but then he grew the 
argament of all tongues, every man enquiring 
vho and what he was, that durst, at his own 
ehaife, support the liberty and property of the 
lungdom ; and rescue his country, as he thought, 
/rom being made a prey to the court His car- 
riage throughout this agitation, was with that rare 
temper aQcT modesty, that they who watched him 
narrowly to find some advantage against his 
person, to make him less resolute in his cause, 
were compelled to give him a just testimony. 
And the judgment &at was given against him, 
infinitely more advanced him than the service 
for which it was given. When this Parliament 
begun (being returned Knight of die Shire for 
the county in which he lived,) the eyes of all 
I men were fixed upon him, as their Fatrim 
\ Pater, and the pilot that must steer the vessel 
through the tempests and rocks which threaten- 
^ it. And, I am persuaded, his power and 
interest at that time, was greater to do good or 
' linrt, than any man^s in the kingdom, or than 
jny man of his rank hath had in any time ; for 
his rejwnation of honesty was univeraal, and his 
f affeetiottg seemed so publicly guided, that no 
I corrupt or private ends could bias them. 
j HewM of that rare affability and temper in 
^te, and of that seeming humility and «ub- 
[* mission of judgment, as if he brought no opin- 
wn^of his own with him, but a desire of infor- 
mation and instruction ; yet he had so subtle a 
, yj of interrogating, and under the notion of 
ooubts, insinuating lus objections, that he infused 
I hi* own opinions into those from whom he pre- 
tended to learn and receive them. And even 
yith them who were able to preserve themselves 
^ his infusions, and dlAsemed those opinions 
^be fixed in him, wiA which they couW not 



comply, he always left the character of an in- 
genuous and conscientious person. He was in- 
deed a very wise man, and of great parts, and 
possessed with the most absolute s(»rit of popu- 
larity, and die most absdute faculties to govern 
the people, of any man I ever knew. For the 
first year of the Parliament, he seemed rather to 
moderate uid sof^ the violent and distempered 
humours than to inflame them. But wise and 
dispassioned men plainly discerned that that 
moderation proceeded from prudence and observa- 
tion diat the season was not ripe, rather than that 
he approved of the moderation ; and that he begot 
many opinions and motions, the eduction where- 
of he committed to other men; so far disguism? 
his own designs, that he seemed seldom to wish 
more than was concluded; and in many gross 
conclusions, which would hereafter contribute to 
designs not vet set on foot, when he found them 
sufiiciendy backed by a majority of voices, he 
would withdraw himself before the question, that 
he might seem not to consent to so much visible 
unreasonableness ; which produced a great doubt 
in some, as it did approbation in others, of his in- 
tegrity. \¥hat combination soever had been 
originally with the Scots for the invasion of Eng- 
land, and what further was entered into after- 
wards in favor of them, and to advance any alter- 
ation of die government, in Paiihunent, no man 
doubts was at least with the privity of this gen- 
deman. 

After he was among those members accused 
by the king of high treason, he was much altered, 
his nature and carriage seeming much fiercer than 
it did before. And without question, when he 
first drew his sword, he threw away the scab- 
bard ; for he passionately opposed the overtures 
made by the king, for a treaty from Nottingham, 
and as eminendy all expedients that might have 
produced any accommodation in this that was at 
Oxford ; and was principally relied on to prevent 
any infiisions which might be made into the 
Earl of E^ssex toward peace, or to render them 
ineffectual, if they were made ; and was indeed 
much more relied on by that party, than the 
general himself. In the first entrance into the 
troubles he undertook the command of a regi- 
ment of foot, and performed the duty of a colo- 
nel, upon all occasions, most punctually. He 
was very temperate in diet, and a supreme go- 
vernor over all his passions and affections, and had 
thereby a great power over other men. He was 
of an industry and vigilance not to be tired out, 
or wearied by the most labourous ; and of parts 
not to be imposed upon by the most subde or 
sharp ; and of a personal courage equal to his 
best parts ; so diat he was an enemy not to be 
wished whenever he might have been made i 



friend ; and as much to be i^prehended where he 
was so, as any man codd deserve to be. And 
therefore his death was no less pleasing to one 
party, than it was condoled in the other. In a 
word, what was said of Cinna, might wefl be 
applied to him ; ** he had a head to contrive, and 
a tongue to persuade, and a hand to execute any 
mischief." — Clarendon. 



TURENNE. 

The great Turenne was kiUed, July 27, 1675, 
by a cannon shot, near the village of Saltzbuch, 
in going to choose a place whereon to erect a 
battery. " No one," says Voltaire, " is ignorant 
of the circumstances of his death ; but we cannot 
here refrain a review of the principal of them, for 
the same reason that they are still talked of every 
day. It seems as if one could not too often re- 
peat, that the same bullet which killed him, 
having shot off* the arm of St Hilaire, lieutenant 
general of the artillery, his son came and be- 
wailed his misfortune with many tears ; but the 
father, looking towards Turenne, said, ' It is not 
I, but that great man who should be lamented.' 
The words may be compared to die most heroic 
sayings recorded in aU history, and are the best 
eulogy that can be bestowed upon Turenne. It 
is uncommon, under a despotic government, 
where people are actuated only by meir private 
interests, for those who have served their country 
to die regretted by the public. Nevertheless, 
Turenne was lamented both by the soldiers and 
people ; and Louvois was the only one who re- 

i'oiced at his death. The honours which the 
Ling ordered to be paid to his memory are known 
to every one ; and that he was interred at St. 
Ivres, in the same manner as the Constable du 
Guesclin, above whom he was elevated by the 
voice of the public, as much as the age of Tu- 
renne was superior to the age of the constable." 
— De Qrammont. 



CONDE. 

Of the great Prince of Cond^, Cardinal de 
Retz says, ** He was bom a general, which never 
happened but to Caesar, to Spinola, and to him- 
self. He has equaled the first ; he has surpassed 
the second. Intrepidity is one of the least shi- 
ning strokes in hii cha^cter. Nature had formed 
him with a mind as great as his courage. Fortune, 
in setting hun out in a time of wars, has given 
this last a fuU extent to work in. His birm, or 
rather his education, in a family devoted and «i- 
slaved to the court, has kept the first within too 
strait bmmds. He was not taught time enough the 



ffreat and general maxims which alone are able to 
form men to think consistently. He never had 
time to learn them of himself, because he was 
promoted from his youth, by the great affairs 
that fell unexpectedly to his share, and by the 
continual success he met with. This defect in 
him was the cause, that with the soul in the 
world the least inclined to evil, he has committed 
injuries ; that, with the heart of an Alexander, he 
has, like him, had his failings ; that with a won- 
derful understanding, he has acted imprudendy ; 
that, having all the qualities of the Duke Henry 
of Guise, he has not carried faction so far as he 
might. He could not come up to the height of 
his merit ; which, though it be a defect, must yet 
be owned to be very unisommon, and only to be 
found in persons of the greatest abilities." — Me- 
moirs^ vol. i. p. 248. 

He passed the remainder of his days, torment* 
ed with the gout, relieving the severity of his 
4>ain8, and employing the leisure of his letreat in 
the conversation of men of genius of all kinds, 
with which France then abounded. He was 
worthy of their conversation, as he was not un- 
acquainted with any of those arts and sciences in 
which they shone. He continued to be admired 
in his retreat; but, at last, that devouring fire 
which, in his youth, had made him a hero, im- 
petuous, and full of passions, having consumed 
the strength of his body, which was naturally 
rather ag^ile than robust, he declined before his 
time. The strength of his mind decaying with 
that of his body, there remained nothing of the 

Scat Cond^ during the last two years of his life, 
e died in 1686. — Voltaire. 



FERGUSON. 

O thou, my ^lder brother in misfhrtnne, 
Bv far my elder brotbttr in the iuum!Ii, 
With leart I pity thy unhnppy fate I— Bur >• a. 

I returned to the vessel with a heavy heart; 
and it was nearly three montlis from this time, 
ere I again set foot in Edinburgh. Alas ! for 
my unfortunate friend ! He was now an inmate 
of the asylum, and on the verge of dissolution. 

The asylum in which my unfortunate friend 
was confined, at this time the only one in Edin- 
burgh, was situated in an angle of the city wall. 
It was a dismal-looking mansion, shut in on 
every side, by the neighbouring houses, from 
die view of the surrounding country; and so 
effectually covered up from the nearer street, by 
a large building in front, tiiat it seemed possible 
enough to pass a lifetime in Edinburgh without 
coming to the knowledge of its existence. I 
shuddered as I looked up to its blackened walls, 
thinly sprinkled with miserable looking windows, 
barred with iron, and thought of it as a sort of 
burial-place of dead minds. But it was a Gol- 
gotha, which, with more than the horrors of the 
grave, had neither its rest nor its silenre. I was 
starded, aa I entered the cell of the hapless poet, 
by a shout of laughter from a neighbouring room, 
which was answered from a dark recess behind 
roe, by a fearfully-prolonged shriek, and the 
danking of chains. The mother and sister of 
Ferguson were sitting beside his pallet, on a sort 
of stone setde, which stood out from the wall ; 
and the poet himself, weak, and exhausted, and 
worn to a shadow, but apparendy in his right 
mind, lay extended on the straw. He made an 
attempt to rise as I entered ; but the effort was 
above his strength, and, again laying down, he 
extended his hand. 

'' This is kind, Mr. Lindsay,** he said ; <Mt is 



ill for me to be alone in these days ; and yet I 
have few visiters, save my poor old mother and 
Margaret But who cftres for the unhappy ?" 

I sat down on the settle beside him, still re- 
taining his hand. '« I have been at sea, and in 
foreign countries," I said, •* since I last saw you, 
Mr. Ferguson, and it was only this morning I 
returned ; but believe me there are many, many 
of your countrymen, who sympathise sincerely in 
your affliction, and take a warm interest in your 
recovery." 

He sighed deeply: "Ah," he raplied, "I 
know too well the nature of that sympathy. 
You never find it at the bedside of the sufferer— ' 
it evaporates in a few barren expressions of .idle 
pity; and yet, after all, it is but a paying the 
poet in kind. He calls so often on the world to 
sympathise over fictitious misfortune, that the 
feeling wears out, and becomes a mere mood of 
the imagination ; and, with this light, attenuated 
pity of his own weaving, it regarik his own real 
sorrows. Dearest mother, the evening is damp 
and chill-— do gather the bed-clothes round me, 
and sit on my feet ; they are so very cold and so 
dead, that they cannot be colder a week hence." 

" O Robert, why do you speak so ?" said the 
poor woman, as she gadiered the clothes rotrnd 
him, and sat on his feet " You know you are 
coming home to-morrow." 

" To-morrow!" he said — "if I see to-morrow, 
I shall have completed my twenty-fourth year — 
a small part, siurely, of the three score and ten ; 
but what matters it when *tis past?" 

" You were ever, my friend, of a melancholy 
temperament," I said, "and too little disposed to 
hope. Indulge in brighter views of the future, 
and all shall yet be wdU." 

"I can now hope that it shaU," he said. 
" Yes, all shall be well with me — and that very 
soon. But, oh I how this nature of ours shrinks 
from dissolution ! — yes, and all the lower natures 
too. You remember, mother, the poor starling 
that was killed in the room beside us? Oh, 
how it struggled with its ruthless enemy, and 
filled the whole place widi its shrieks of terror 
and agony. And yet, poor litde thing \ it had 
been true, all life long, to the laws of its nature, 
and had no sins to account for, and no judge to 
meet There is a shrinking of heart as I look be- 
fore me, and yet I can hope that all shall yet be 
well with me— and tliat very soon. Would that 
I had been wise in time! Would that I had 
thought more and earlier of the things which 
pertain to my eternal peace ! more of a living 
soul, and less of a dying name ! But, oh ! 'tis a 
glorious provision, through which a way of re- 
turn is opened up even at the eleventh hour !" 

We sat round him in sUence ; an indescribable 
feeling of awe pervaded my whole mind, and his 
sister was affected to tears. 

" Margaret," he said, in a feeble voice—" Mar- 
garet, you will find my Bible in yonder litde re- 
cess ; 'tis all I have to leave you ; but keep it, 
dearest sister, and use it, and, in times of sonrow 
and suffering, that come to all, you will know 
how to prize the legacy of your poor brother. 
Many, many books do well enough for life ; but 
there is only one of any value when we come to 
die. 

" You have been a voyager of late, Mr. Lind- 
say," he continued, "and f have been a voyager, 
too. I have been journeying in darkness and 
discomfort, amid strange unearthly shapes of 
dread and horror, with no reason to direct, and 
no will to govern. Oh, the unspeakable unhap- 
piness of these wanderings ! — ^these dreams of 



suspicion, and fear, and hatred, in which shadow 
and substance, the true and the false, were so 
wrought up and mingled together, that they 
form^ but one fantastic and miserable whole. 
And, oh! 'the unutterable horror of every mo- 
mentary return to a recollection of what I ha?c 
been once, and a sense of what I had become I 
Oh, when I awoke amid the terrors of the night 
— when I turned me on the rusding straw, and 
heard the wild wail and yet wilder laudi — when 
I heard and shuddered, and then felt £e demon 
in all his mi|[ht coming over me, till I laughed 
and wailed with the others— oh, the misery ! the 
utter misery ! But 'tis over, my friend — 'tis all 
over; a few, few tedious days, a few, few weary 
nights, and all my sufferings shall be over." 

I had covered my face with my hands, but the 
tears came bursting through my fingers; the 
mother and sister of the poet sobbed aloud. 

" Why sorrow for me, sirs?" he said; "why 
grieve for me ? I am well, quite well, and want 
nothing. But 'tis cold, oh, 'tis very cold, and 
die blood seems freezing at my heart. Ah ! hot 
there is neither pain nor cold where I am going, 
and I trust it shall be well with my soul. Dearest, 
dearest mother, I always told you it would come 
to this at last" 

The keeper had entered to intimate to us that 
the hour for locking up the cells was already past, 
and we now rose to leave the place. I suretched 
out my hand to my unfortunate friend ; he took 
it in sUence, and his thin attenuated fingers felt 
cold within my grasp, like those of a coipse. 
His mother stooped down to embrace him. 

" Oh, do not go yet, mother," he said— ^* do 
not go yet— do not leave me ; but it must be so, 
and I only distress you. Pray for me, dearest 
mother, and, oh ! forgive me; I have been a grief 
and a burden to you sJl life long; but I ever loved 
you, mother; and, oh! you have been kind, kind 
and forgiving — and now your task is over. May 
God bless and reward you ! Margaret, dearest 
Margaret, farewell." 

We parted, and, as it proved, for ever. Robert 
Ferguson expired during the night; and wheo the 
keeper entei^ the cell next morning, to prepare 
him for quitting the asylum, all that remaineid of 
this most hapless of the children of genius, was 
a pallid and wasted corpse, that lay stiffened on 
the straw. I am now a very old man, and tiw 
feelings wear out ; but I find that my heart is 
even yet susceptible of emotion, arid that the 
source of tears is not yet dried up. 



MARY STUART. 

But malice, envy, cruelty, and Arlpc-n, 

To death doomed Scotia's dear,devnt(^daneeo. 

The interest excited by the production of the 
new tragedy of Mary Queen of Scots has in- 
duced me to advert to tne subject, which, although 
by no means new, may prove interesting to wro* 
of yonr numerous readers. I intend, therefore* 
to give a brief sketch of the principal incidents 
in the chequered life of the most unfortunate 
princess of the most imfortunate family that ever 
swayed a sceptre. 

" Truth is strange— stranger than fiction," ^^ 
the saymg is fully verified in the eveptful career 
of Mary of Scodand. Her whole life is a ro- 
mance. What a theme has it afforded for min- 
strels, poets, and romance-writers, and in whsj 
a variety of ways has it been treated; each penofl 
from her departure from her beloved F^" ^J? 
her execution at Fotheringay having afforded 
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FRANCES HOWARD, 

COITNTBSS OF SOMSIKBET. 

There ia something fearful and revolting in the 
history c^ this titled murderess. Man, from his 
sterner nature, and by a long communion with 
Tice and crime, may at last become so callous to 
all better feelings, as to be induced to shed the 
blood of a fellow-creature. Women, also, among 
the low and unedacated, impelled by the pinch- 
ing of poverty or the rankling of revenge, may 
be harried forward to conunit violence against 
nature, and to heap infamy on their sex. But 
that the young, the beautiful, and deUcately nur- 
tured Frances Howard, to whom the world had 
been all smiles, and success, and kindness, should 
have set herself deliberately and mercilessly to 
take away the life of another, is a fact so unpa- 
ralleled and unnatural, that, were it not proved 
beyond all doubt, it could only be regarded as an 
improbable fiction. 

Frances Howard was the eldest daughter of 
Thomas, Earl of Suffolk, a man of indifferent 
character and moderate talent The earl was 
chancdlor of the University of Cambridge: when 
the orator of the university, at his inauguration, 
addressed him, as was usual, in a l4atin speech, 
he informed the senate that he did not understand 
what was said ; however, he added, as he con- 
cluded they meant to welcome him, he begged to 
assure them in return, that he would advance 
their interests as much as lay in his power. 

As his daughter, the Lady Frances, was only 
thirteen years of age at the time of her marriage 
with the Eail of Essex, in January, 1606, she 
must have been bom about the year 1593. Sir 
Svmonds d'Ewes was assured by one Captain 
Field, a •' faithful votary of her father, the Eaii 
of Suffolk, that he had known her from her 
childhood, and had ever observed her to be of 
iht best nature and sweetest disposition of all 
her father's children^ exceeding them all also in 
the delicacy and cohaeliness of her person." This 
individual attributed to the advice and influence 
of her uncle, Northampton, the wretched course . 
of life into which she afterwards fell. There can j 
be no doubt ^lat she was eminently beautiful. 
Arthur Wilson, who speaks of her character with [ 
abhorrence, almost appears to relent when he tells i 
us of her sweet and bewitching countenance. j 

It may be doubted whether it was in the nature 
of Essex to insure the happiness of any woman. 
He was a cold and unbending republican, and, 
probably, like most of that cast, a tyrant m do- 
mestic life. He possessed neither elegance of 
mind nor manners, and his features were as 
rough as his disposition: a strange contrast to 
Ids unfortunate father. It is remarkable that both 
his wives transferred their affections to other 
men. His second lady, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Sir Willian Pawlet, fixed her regards on a Mr. 
Udal w Uvedale, and Essex separated from her 
in consequence. Wilson was resident in the 
boose at the period of the earPs marriage with 
Elizabeth Pawlet " I must confess," he says, 
m his memoir of himself, <' she appeared to the 
eye a beauty, full of harmless sweetness ; and 
her conversation was affable and gentle." Wil- 
son did not always find her so very affable ; for 
she afterwards refiised to quit her chamber unless 
he was dismissed from her husband's establish- 
ment. He thus alludes to her frailty, — " Within 
two years this malicious piece of vanity, un- 
worthy of so noble a husband, was separated 
£rom him, to hw etenud reproach and infamy." 
1—41.4 



Such a man as Essex was certainly ill suited 
to the beautiful, flattered, and passionate Frances 
Howard. Previously, however, to the earl's re- 
turn from abroad, whither he had been sent after 
their youthful marriage, she had met and fallen 
violently in love with the favourite Somerset. 
The guilty pair were accustomed to meet at the 
house of Mrs. Turner, either at Hammersmith, 
or Paternoster Row, Occasionally also their ap- 
pointments were at the residence of one Coppin- 
ger, a person remarkable only for the indifference 
of his character. 

The exertions of the young countess to pro- 
cure a divorce from her husband were at least as 
unwearying as her expedients were ingenious. 
The account which Arthur Wilson gives of this 
part of her history is too singular to be altogether 
omitted, though a considerable portion is unfit 
for detail:—" The Countess of Essex," he says, 
" having her heart alienated from her husband, 
and set upon the viscount, had a double task to 
undertake for accompUshing her ends. One was 
to repulse her husband ; the other to make the 
viscount sure. Her husband she looked upon as 
a private person ; and to be carried by him into 
the country, out of her element (being anibitious 
of glory, and a beauty covetous of applause,^ 
were to close, as she thought, with an insuf- 
ferable torment ; though he was a man that did 
not only every way merit her love, but he loved 
her with an extraordinary affection, having a 
gende, mild, and courteous disposition, specially 
to women, such as might win upon the roughest 
natures.* But this fiery heat of his wife's, 
mounted upon the wings of lust, or love (call it 
what you will), carried her after so mucn mis- 
chief, that those that saw her face might chal- 
lenge nature of too much hypocrisy, for harbour- 
ing so wicked a heart under so sweet and be- 
witching a Countenance. 

** To strengthen her designs, she finds out one 
of her own stamp, Mrs. Turner, a doctor of 
physic's widow, a woman whom prodigality and 
looseness had brought low ; yet her pride would 
make her fiy any pitch, rather than fall into the 
jaws of want. These two consult together how 
they might stop the current of the earl's affection 
towards his wife, and make a clear passage for 
the viscount in his place. To effect which, one 
Dr. Forman, a reputed conjuror (hving at Lam- 
beth), is found out: the women declare to him 
their grievances : he promises sudden help : and, 
to amuse them, frames many little pictures of 
brass and wax ; some like the viscount and count- 
ess, whom he must unite and strengthen ; others 
like the Earl of Essex, whom he must debilitate 
and weaken ; and then with philtrous powders, 
and such drugs, he works upon their persons. 
And to practise what effects his art would pro- 
duce, Mrs. Turner, that loved Sir Arthur Man- 
wanng (a gentleman then attending the prince), 
and wiUing to keep him to her, gave him some 
of the powder, which wrought so violently with 
him, that through a storm of rain and thunder he 
rode fifteen mUes one dark night to her house, 
scarce knowing where he was till he was there. 

" The good earl, finding his wife nouseled in 
the court, and seeing no possibility to reduce her 
to reason till she were estranged from the relish 
and delights she sucked in there, made his con- 
dition again known to her father. The old man 
being troubled with his daughter's disobedience. 
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^ * This high praise must be attributed to the seel 
of Wilson for tne honour of his patron. He was the 
faithful foHowsr and intimate aoquaintancs of the esrl. 



embittered her being near him wiA wearisome 
and continual chidings, to wean her from the 
sweets she doated upon, and with much adoe 
forced her into the country. But how harsh was 
the parting, being sent away from the place where 
she grew and flourished ! Yet she left all her 
engines and imps behind her: the old doctor, and 
his confederate, Mrs. Turner, must be her two 
supporters. She blazons all her miseries to them 
at her depart, and moistens the way with her 
tears. Chartley was an hundred miles from her 
happiness ; and a Utde time thus lost is her eter- 
nity. When she came thither, though in the 
pleasantest part of the summer, she shut herself 
up in her chamber, not suffering -a beam of Ught 
to peep upon her dark thoughts. If she stirred out 
of her chamber, it was in the dead of the night, 
when sleep had taken possession of all others, 
but those about her. In this implacable, sad, and 
discontented humour she continued some months, 
always murmuring against but never giving the 
least civil respect to her husband, which the good 
man suffered patientiy, being loth to be the di- 
vulger of his own misery ; yet, having a manly 
courage, he would r sometimes break into a little 
passiDn, to see hims^ sUghted and neglected by 
himself; but having never found better from her, 
it was the easier to bear with her." 

Forman, the wizard or astrologer, who is here 
mentioned, though undoubtedly a rogue, was far 
superior in learning and ingenuity to the common 
mountebanks of his time. He was an excellent 
chemist, possessed considerable skill in astrono- 
my and mathematics, and was indefatigable in 
his thirst after knowledge. He w^as bom 30th 
of December, 1552, and at six years old is said 
to have been troubled witii strange dreams and 
visions. When he arrived at fourteen, his father 
being dead, he bound himself apprentice to a 
grocer and apothecary at Salisbury, where he 
first obtained an insight into the nature of drugs. 
He endeavoured to improve his mind by reading; 
but his master, imagining, perhaps, that it inter- 
fered with his duties, deprived hira of his books ; 
however, Fonnan's bed-fellow was a boy who 
daily received instruction at a school in Salisbury, 
and from him he nightiy elicited what the other 
had learnt during the day. At the age of eighteen 
he established a small school for himself; and 
having by this means reaUsed a paltry sum of 
money, he set out for Oxford, where he entered 
himself a poor scholar of Magdalene College. 
After a residence of two years' he again turned 
school-master, and began to study magic, astro- 
nomy, and physic. He now thought it neces- 
sary to travel, and having visited Portugal and 
the East, set up as a physician in Philpot lane, 
London ; however, not having properly graduat- 
ed, he was much annoyed by the legitimate prac- 
tisers, and was four times imprisoned and once 
fined. On the 27di of June, 1603, having been 
some time resident in Jesus College, Cambridge, 
he obtained his degree of doctor of physic and 
astronomy from that university. From this pe- 
riod he settied himself at Lambetii, where he 
practised his profession umnolested ; pretending, 
moreover, to the hidden art, and duping his fellow- 
creatures with all the paraphernalia of horoscopes, 
amidets, nativities, and the philosopher's stone. 
" He was a person," says Anthony Wood, "that 
in horary questions, especially theft, was very 
judicious and fortunate; so, also, in sickness, 
which was indeed his master-piece; and had good 
success in resolving questions about marriage, and 
in other questions very intricate. He professed 
to his wife that there would be much trouble 
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about Sir Robert Carr, fiail of Somerset, and 
tiie Lady Frances, his wife, who fVequentlj re- 
sorted to him, and fVom whose company he 
would sometimes lock him^f in his study one 
whole day. He had compounded things upon 
the desire of Mrs. Anne Turner^ to nmke the 
said Sir Robert Carr, cdid quo ad hone, and 
Robert, Eaii of Essex, frigid quo ad hanc^ that 
is, to his wife, the Lady Frances, who had a 
mind to get rid of him, and be wedded to the 
said Sir Robert, tie had also certain pictures in 
Wax, representing Sir Robert and the said lady, 
to cause a love between each other, with other 
such like things." It may be here remarked that 
ihese waxen images, as weH as the countess's in- 
delicate letters to Forman, were produced in open 
court at her trial. There was also exhibited a 
written parchment, drawn up by Forman, •* sig- 
nifying what ladies loved what lords at court ;" 
but this the lord chief justice would not allow 
to be read. It appeared that his own wife was 
among the number. 

The death of the astrologer is curious. Wood 
says, "I have been infonned by a certain author, 
Aat the Sunday night before Dr. Forman died, 
he, the said Forman, and his wife being at supper 
in their garden-house, she told him in a pleasant 
humour, that she had been informed that he could 
resolve whether man or wife should die first, and 
asked him, * whether I shall bury you or no ?'— 
*0h!' said he, *you shall bury me, but thou wilt 
much repent it.' Then said she : * How long 
will that be V to which he made answer, • I shall 
die before next Thursday night be over.* The 
next day, being Monday, all was well ; Tuesday 
came, and he was not sick ; Wednesday came, 
and still he was well ; and then his impertinent 
wife did twit him in the teeth what he had said 
on Sunday. Thursday came, and dinner being 
ended, he was well, went down to the water side, 
and took a pair of oars to go to some buildings he 
was in hand with at Puddle Dock ; and being in 
the middle of the Thames, he presently fell down, 
and only said, *an impost, an impost,' and so 
died ; whereupon a most sad storm of wind im- 
mediately fonowed.^^ In the Life of Lilly, the 
astrologer, there is an interesting account of this 
memorable cheat He is said to have been ex- 
tremely kind to the poor. According to Lilly, 
flie following entry was found in one of Forman's 
books : — *• This I made the devil write with his 
own hands, in Lambeth Fields, 1596." 

Anne Turner, another agent of the countess in 
her detestable practices, as has been already men- 
tioned, was the widow of a physician, and had 
seen better times ; but, considering crime prefer- 
able to poverty, was easily enlisted in the dark 
designs of her mistress. She was a woman of 
neat beauty, and remarkable in the world of 
rashion as having introduced yellow starch in 
ruffs. When Coke, the lord chief justice, sen- 
tenced her to death for her share in the murder 
of Overbury, he added the strange order, that 
"as she was the person who had brought yellow 
starched ruffs into vogue, she should be hanged 
in that dress, that the same might end in shame 
and detestation." He told her also that she was 
a sorcerer, a witch, a papist, a felon, and a mur- 
derer. Sir Symonds D'Ewes informs us that 
she appeared at her trial in the fashion which 
she had introduced, which may account for the 
order issued by the judge. Even the hangman 
who executed this wretched woman was deco- 
rated with yellow ruffs on the occasion: no 
wonder, therefore, that the fashion shortly grew 
to be generally detested and disused, wluch Sir 



Symonds informs nH was die case. There is a 
wood cut of Mrs. Turner attached to her dying 
speech and confession, preserved in the Libnoy 
of the Antiquarian Society. She was executed 
at Tyburn, 16th November, 1616, and according 
to Camden, in his Annals, died a ^ true penitent' 
Indeed, we have evidence that her demeanour on 
the scafibld excited the commiseration of the by- 
standers. A. Mr. John Castle vmtes to Mr. 
James Milles, 28th November, 1615, — •«■ Since 
I saw you, I saw Mrs. Turner die. If detesta- 
tion of painted pride, lust, malice, powdered 
hair, yellow bands, and the rest of the waidrobe 
of court vanities— if deep sighs, tears, confes- 
sions, ejaculations of die soul^ admonitions of all 
sorts of people to make Grod and an unspotted 
conscience always our friends— if the protesta- 
tion of faith, and hope to be washed by die same 
Saviour, and the like mercies diat Maiy Magda- 
lene was, be signs and demonstrations of a blessed 
penitent, then I vnU tell you that this poor broken 
woman went a cruee ad gUmam^ and now enjoys 
die presence of her and our Redeemer. Her body 
being taken down by her brother, one Norton, 
servant to the prince, was, in a coach, conveyed 
to St Martin's of the Fields, where, in the eve- 
ning of the dame day, she had an honest and a 
decent burial." In a poem of the period, entitled 
Overbury's Vision, Mrs. Turner is eulogised in 
some verses, of which the poetry is as l^utiful 
SB the sentiment is misplaced : — 

'* The roses on her lovely cheeks were dead. 
The earth^s pale colour had all overspread 
Her sometime lively look ; and cruel Death, 
Cominff untimely with bis wintry breath. 
Blasted the frait, which, cherrj-like, in show. 
Upon her dainty lips did whilom grow. 
O how the cruel cord did misbecome 
Her comely neck ! and yet by law's just doom 
Had been her death. Those locks, like ffolden thread. 
That used in youth to enshrine her globe-like head. 
Hung careless down; and that delightful limb, 
Her snow-white nimble band, that used to trim 
Those tresses up, now spitefully did tear 
And lend the same ; nor did she now forbear 
To beat that breast of more than lily white, 
Which sometime was the bed of sweet delight 
From those two springs where joy did whilom dwell, 
Grief's pearly drops upon her pue cheek fell." 

A rather remarkable story is told respecting 
Sir Jervis Elways, who dso' died on the gallows 
for his share in OverbuiT*s death. He had 
been a fellow-commoner of St John's College, 
Cambridge, and had presented a silver bowl to 
that community. On the day, and, as it is said, 
on the verj' hour of his execution, the bowl fell 
down and broke asurfder. Sir Symonds D'Ewes, 
who was afterwards a fellow-commoner of St 
Johns, assures us that he was credibly informed 
of the fact Elways had at one period of his life 
been a great gambler; but having lost a large sum 
of money at a sitting, he made a solemn vow to 
his Maker that he would never commit the vice 
again; adding a hope, that if he did so he 
might come to be hanged. He neglected his 
vow, and recalled the circumstance at the last 
♦* Now, God," he said, " hath paid my impreca- 
tion home." 

To return to the countess. Essex, wearied 
with the perpetual proofs of hatred and disgust 
which she exhibitea towards him, and perhaps 
somewhat suspecting the anti-philtrous regimen 
to which he had been long insensibly subjected, 
at length fell in with her views for the procure- 
ment of a divorce. Bishop GUnximan throws 
some curious light on this particular passage in 
the annals of crime. ** I may herein," he says». 



•« speak my certain knowledge concerning the 
nuUity of the marriage between Uie Earl of Essex 
and his lady. About a year or two before the 
marriage was questioned, I did hear from a gea- 
tieman belonging to die Eari of Huntingdon, but 
very well known, and a great servant to the Earl 
of Essex, that the Earl of Essex was fully re- 
solved to question the marriage, and to prove a 
nullity ; and I am confident that if the countess 
had not then at that instant done it, the Eari of 
Essex himself would have been the jdaintif ; 
so then, I hereby conclude that both partiei 
were agreed and were alike interested in the 
business." 

A written answer to the objections against die 
divorce was drawn up by the king himself, who 
took a deep interest in the proceedings. 

This trial is not a litde remarkable, when we 
consider that a cause which was more fit to be 
discussed in a brothel, was argued before the 
dignitaries of the church ; — that a king was the 
supporter of one side, and an archbishop of the 
other; — and, moreover, that the verdict hiuf 
upon a particular objection, the validity Ksi which, 
considering the personal charms of Uie plaintiff, 
none but a very cold or a venr ignorant man could 
possibly have acknowledged. 

Essex, in order to pay the marriage portion of 
five thousand pounds, was forced to cut down 
timber at his seat at Adderston, and would even 
have been compelled to sell land, had not his 
grandmother, the Countess of Leicester, come 
forward and assisted him. He retired to hii 
venerable castle of Chardey, in StaiSbrdshire, 
where he endeavoured to forget the ridicule of 
the world in the sports of the field. Hib mode 
of living at Chardey is fully described by Arthor 
Wilson in his life of himself. 

The marriage of the lady and her paramour 
was solemnised at Whitehall, on the 2lkh De- 
cember, 1613, and was an exhibition of greater 
magnificence than had ever been witnessed is 
England at th^ espousals. of a subject. The 
king, the queen, and the principal persons of die 
court, were present at the ceremony ; bat it did 
not tend to silence the whisperings of scandal, 
when it was seen that the bride had the efiranteiy 
to stand at the altar in the dress of a virgin, j 
Previously to the ceremony, Somerset, who had 
been hitherto merely Viscount Rochester, was 
created an earl, in order that the countess might 
not lose rank in the transfer of her hand. 

" Whitehall," says Coke, ** was too narrow to i 
contain the triumphs of this marriage, and diey 
must be extended into the city. Aceordinglj, 
on the 4th of January, the bride and bridegroom, 
attended by the Duke of Lennox, the loid privy 
seal, the lord chamberlain, and a nunierous train 
of the nobility, proceeded in great state to die 
city. A magnificent entertainment was prepared 
for them in Merchant Tailors' Hall. The music 
struck up as they entered. Speecdies of con- 
gratulation were delivered, and the mayor and 
ald6rman came forward in their scarlet gowns to 
do honour to the favourite and his bride. At die 
sumptuous banquet which followed, they were 
waited on by the choicest citizens from die 
twelve companies. After supper, there were 
plays, masks, and dancing, and, late at night, the 
rejoicings were concluded with a second fieast 
At three o'clock in die morning, the bride and 
bridegroom returned to WhitehaU." Thus does 
the world worship the rising sun. Within a 
litde more than two years, these two envied and 
glittering beings were the inmates of a prison ; 
deprived of fortune, flattery, and circumstuice, 
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aad Barrowly eacapii^ a death of infamy by the 
hands of the common executioner. 

In perusing the history of the Countess of 
Somerset, it is necessary to bear in mind one 
important fact At the period of her marriage 
with Somerset, and of the subsequent death of 
Qy erbury c omprising the most atrocious mur- 
der, and the most dis^ceful narrative of infamy, 
that has been recorded in modem times— 4his 
imhappy creature oould not possibly have ex- 
ceeded faer twenty-first year. That Overbury 
didiked her diaracter, aiui defamed it to others 
besides Somerset, is very possible. Weldon 
says, that ** if one of her brothers, or any oi her 
kindred, had challenged and killed him in fair 
eombftt, the world would readily have exonerated 
them.*' But the expedients to which she had 
recourse, would have been atrocious in a savage. 
Sir Symonds D*£wes relates, that *«on one 
ocessioB she offered a thousand pounds to Sir 
Daniel Wood, a follower of Anne of Denmark, 
and an enemy of Overbury*s, if, either by duel 
or assassination, he would put her detractor out 
of the way." Wood told her, that "he had no 
otigection to bastinado him, but that he was un- 
willing to be sent to Tyburn for any lady's plea- 
sure." While in prison, she is described as 
** very pensive and silent, and much grieved." 

She was tried for ^e murder of Overbury, 
34th May, 1610, in Westminster Hall. On 
entering the hall, the ceremony of carrying the 
axe before her was omitted. First came the 
chancellor, who acted as lord high steward, upon 
hwseback. He was followed by his attendants 
sod several peers. Then came six seijeants-at- 
law, the clerk of the crown in chancery, the seal- 
bearers, and the white staff. Two biurons (Rus- 
sell and Norris), and two knights, terminated 
iht procession. She stood pale and trembling 
It the bar, and during the reading of the indiet- 
nent, covered her face with her fan. She pleaded 
guilty to the crime; but beseechcd the peers to 
intercede for her with the king, with so many 
tears, and in such extreme anguish, that the by- 
standers were unable to refrain from commisera- 
tion. The sentence was, that she should be 
conveyed to the Tower, and from thence to the 
place of execution, where she was to be hung 
by die neck &c. 

Th5 wretched existence which she eventually 
passed with her husband, has been already 
alluded to in the memoir of the earl. The 
estrangement between them, though widened by 
mutual hatred, was rendered even necessary by 
an injury which she had sustained in giving 
birth to her only daughter. The disease of 
which she died, was as horrible as her crime, 
but the details are too loathsome for insertion. 
Walpole informs us, in his Anecdotes of Paint- 
ing, that in 1762 her JBScutcheons still remained 
entire in the beautiful parish church of Walden. 
She died in 1682, at the age of thirty-nine. 



HENRY HOWARD, 

EARL OF NORTHAMPTON. 

This unamiable personage was horn at Shot- 
tisham, in Norfolk, about the year 1539. He 
was the brother of that Duke of Norfolk who 
lost his head in the cause of the unfortunate 
Mary Queen of Scots, and the second son of the 
lamented Earl of Surrey, the darling of poetry, 
of learning, and romance. He was educated at 



King's College, and.afierwards at Trinity HalU 
Cao^ridge. During the reign of Elizabeth, he 
had met with little favour, but at the accession 
of James, had no reason to complain of neglect. 
In May, 1603, he was made a privy eouncillor; 
in January following, lord warden of the Cinque 
Ports ; in March, £ron of Mamhill and Eari of 
Northampton; and in April, 1608, lord privy 
seal, and was honoured with the Grarter. In 
1609, he was made high steward of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, and in 1612, chancellor of Cam- 
bridge. James had not forgotten the misfortunes 
of the Howards in the cause of his mother. 

Northampton related a curious story to his 
secretary, one George Penny. When a mere 
infant, it had been piedicted to his father, by an 
Italian astrologer, that in middle life his son 
would be reduced to such a state of poverty as to 
be in want of a meal, but that in his old age his 
wealth would be abundant. When the premction 
was made, that a Howard should ever be poor 
appeared at least to be extremely improbable; 
but the fact, nevertheless, came to pass. By the 
execution of the Duke of Norfolk, and the for- 
feiture of his estate, his family became so im- 
poverished, that the earl, to use the phrase of his 
biographer, was oAen fain to dine with Duke 
Humphrey; those hours, during which others 
were enjoying the luxury of the table, were fre- 
quently employed by the hungry earl in porin^r 
over the contents of the booksellers' stalls in St« 
Paul's Churchyard.* The unmeasured favours 
which were afterwards heaped upon him by 
James, abundantly fulfilled the prophecy. 

The eari was one of those mistaken dreamers, 
who are ever fancying that the world lb their 
dupe, while in reality they deceive no one but 
themselves. The delusion lasted through a long 
life*of contemptible cunning and clumsy intrigue. 
Flattery and dissimulation were his tools, but Siey 
must have been awkwardly handled ; for his mo* 
tives and his t^haracter were seen through by all. 
Lady Bacon, the mother of Sir Francis, anxiously 
forewarns her sons against keeping his society : 
** He is,*' she says, ** a dangerous intelligenoing 
man; no doubt a subde papist, inwardly^ and 
lieth in wait." Again, she adds: ^* Avoid his 
familiarity, as you love truth and yourself. Pre- 
tending courtesy, he worketh mischief perilously. 
I have long known him and observed him. His 
workings have been stark nau^t." Rowland 
White, also, thus writes to Sir Robert Sydney : 
** Lord Harry is held a ranter ; and I pray you 
take heed of him, if you have not alseady gone 
too far." In the Five Years of King James, he is 
spoken of as ** famous for secret insinnadon and 
for cunning flatteries ;" and Weldon tells us, that 
" though not a wise man, he was the greatest 
flatterer in the world." If ever he was surpassed 
in this despicable art, it was by one of his own 
adulators, when he said of him, ** that he was the 
most learned amongst the noble, and the most 
noble amongst the learned." Unfortunately this 
fulsome compliment was paid to him by a bishop,, 
who, for sixteen years was kept in the indifferent 
see of Llandafl*, and who, without doubt, had an 
eye to translation. 

A long career of folly and artifice was followed 
by an old age of infiuny and crime. He had 
actually completed his seventieth year, when he 



* Dnrinff the reign of James, the neighbourhood 
of St. PaaTs, and especially the body of the church 
itself, were the resort of all the idlers and seandal- 
mongers of the day. The latter place was styled 
Paul's Walk, and its fieqoenters Paul-walkers. 



became a pander to the dishonour of his own 
niece in her adulterous intrigue with Somerset. 
After a lapse of threescore years and ten, the 
hope of further aggrandisement, and an innate 
love of intrigue, condnued to be the main-spring 
and the curse ojf his existence. Of his subsequent 
share in Overbury's murder not the remotest 
doubt can exist. He is even said to have been 
the author of the infamous plot, by which Over- 
bury was offered and induced to refuse the em* 
bassv to Russia, and thus fell under the king's 
displeasure. Bot the following letters, the origi- 
nals of which are preserved in the Cotton Library, 
wiU be considered sufficient to estaUish h^ guiH. 
They are addressed to Sir Jervis Ehrays, the 
lieutenant of the Tower:— 

'• Worthy Mr. Lieutenant, 

** My Lord of Rochester desiring to do the last 
honour to his deceased friend, requires me to de- 
sire you to deliver the body of Sir Thomas Over^ 
bury to any friend of his that desires it, to do him 
honour at his fimeral. Herein my lord declares 
the constancy of his affection for the dead, and 
the meaning that he had in my knowledge, to 
have given his strongest strain at this time of the 
king's being at Theobald's, for his delivery. I 
fear no impediment to this honourable desire of 
my lord's but the unsweetness of the body, be- 
cause it was reported that he had some issues, 
and in that case the keeping of him must needs 
give more offence than it can do honfur. My 
fear is also, that the body is already buried upon 
that cause whereof I write ; which being so, it is 
too late to set out solemnity. 

*• Thus, with my kindest commendations, I 
end, and rest, your affectionate and assured fnend, 
"II. Northampton. 

PoUseripl. — " You see my lord's earnest de» 
sire with my concurring care, that all respeet be 
had to him that may be for the ciedit of his me- 
mory ; but yet I wish withal that you do very 
discT^dy in^m yourself wheUier this grace hath 
been afforded formerly to dose prisoners, oar 
whether you may grant my request in this case, 
who speak out of the sense of my lord's affection, 
though I be a ccMincillor, without offence, or pre- 
judice. For I would be loth to draw either yon 
or myself into censure, now I have wdl Uiou^i^t 
of the matter, though it be a woriL of charity." 

This letter is endorsed by Sir Jervis Elways, 
as follows; 

** So soon as Sir Thomas Overbury was de- 
parted, I writ unto my loid of Northampton ; and 
because my experience oofdd not direct me, I 
desired to know what I should do with the body, 
acquaintmg his Iwdship with his issues, as Wee* 
ton had informed me, and other foulness of his 
body, which was then accounted the — • My 
lord writ unto me^ diat I shonld first have his 
body viewed by a jury : and I well rememher, 
his lordship advised me to send for Sir John 
Sidcote to see the body, and to sufier as many 
else of his friends to see it as would, and pre- 
sendy to bury it in the body of the quire, for the 
body would not keep. Notwithstanding Sir 
Thomas Overbury dying about five in the morn- 
ing, I kept his body unburied until three or four 
of the dock in the afWmoon. The next day Sir 
John Sidcote came thither ; I could not get him 
to bestow a coffin, nor a winding-sheet upon him. 
The coffin I bestowed ; but who did wind him, I 
know not For, indeed, the body was very noi- 
some ; so that, notwithstanding my lord's duree- 
tions, we kept it over long, as we all felt. 

*' Jbb. Helwise.'* 
5 
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To the next letter, the eail. for obvious reasons, 
omitted to sign his name. 

«« Worthy Mr. Lieutenant, 

''Let me entreat you to call Sidcote, and 
three or four of his friends, if so many come, to 
view the body ; if they have not already done it ; 
and so soon as it is viewed, without staying the 
coming of a messenger from the court ; in any 
case, see it interred in the body of the chapel 
within the Tower instantly. 

** If they have viewed, then bury it by and by ; 
for it is time, considering the humours of that 
damned crew, that only desire means to move 
pity and raise scandals. Let no man's instance 
move you to make stay in any case, and bring 
me these letters when I next see you. 

"Fail not a jot herein, as you love your 
friends: nor after Sidcote and his friends have 
viewed, stay one minute, but let the priest be 
ready ; and if Sidcote be not there, send for him 
speed^y* pretending that the body will not tarry. 

*' Yours ever.* 

" In poste haste at 13.*' 

How strange are the anomalies of human na- 
ture ! The same wretched old man, the cold- 
blooded murderer, and the corrupter of his own 
niece, was a munificent patron of public charities. 
At Greenwich he built two colleges, one for de- 
cayed gendemen, and the other for twelve poor 
men and a governor. At Rise, in Norfolk, he 
erected an hospital for twelve poor women ; and 
at Clun, in Shropshire, another charitable retreat 
for twelve poor men and a governor. He was 
also a writer on theological subjects. 

Northampton was the author of several works, 
which are now either forgotten, or only casually 
recorded. He is included in Walpole's Royal 
and Noble Authors, where there is a longer, but 
scarcely a more flattering, notice than he deserves. 

The same man who made litde ado about crime, 
made a great deal about religion. Hq was bred 
a Roman Catholic, in which faith, af^r changing 
his religionybtir times, he died. At heart, how- 
ever, there is little doubt of his having been a 
papist throughout ; indeed, he confessed as much 
in his will. The appointment which he held as 
Warden of the Cinque Ports enabled him to give 
free ingress to the priests. Of this advantage ho 
availed himself to such an extent, that the people 
began to murmur, and the king himself exhibited 
symptoms of strong displeasure. Flattering him- 
self, however, that actual proofe were wanting, 
Northampton commenced a proiecutton of several 
persotns who had acoaaed hun of the connivance. 
An inquiry took place in the Star Chamber. The 
subtle earl appeared to be carrying all before him, 
when the Archbishop of Cante^ory rose from 
his seat. After a short premise, he produced a 
letter in court written in Northampton's own hand 

*Winwood*8 Memorials, vol. iii. p. 481. See 
Ath. Oxon. and Cotton MSS.. and Titus, b. vii. fol. 
466. In addition to these, there is extant a third 
letter, written by Northampton to Sir Jcrvis Elways 
previous to Overbury's death. As Lodge, I think, 
IS the only writer who has remarked it, and as it 
tends to throw some question over the mysterious 
strictness with which Overbury was supposed to 
have been immnred, it is but fair that the following 
important extract should be inserted : — ^^ In compli- 
ance," says the earl, ** with old Mr. Overbury*s peti- 
tion, it is the king's pleasure that Dr. Craiff, this 
Nearer, should presently be admitted to Sir Thomas 
Overbury; that during the time of his infirmity he 
may take care of him, and as often as, in his judg- 
ment, to this end he shall find reason."'— X«<^tf, 
P^rtraiii of lUuttrioUi Perionagei, 



to Cardinal Bellarmine. In this epistle the earl 
not only expressed himself a firm believer in the 
tenets of the Church of Rome, but assured the 
cardinal, that though the features of the times, 
and the soUcitations of his sovereign, had com- 
pelled him to wear the mask of Protestantism, 
he was nevertheless prepared to enter into any 
attempt, which might be agreed upon for the ad- 
vancement of their mutual faith. The defiuners 
were in consequence liberated, and Northampton 
retired in disgust to his house at Greenwich. 
He survived me disclosure but a few months; 
breathing his last on the 15th of June, 1614, in 
the 75th year of his age. Sir Henry Wotton 
writes, in a letter to Sir Edmund Bacon : — " The 
Earl of 'Northampton, having, after a lingering 
fever, spent more spirits than a younger body 
could well have borne, by the incision of a wen- 
nish tumour grown on his thigh, yesternight, be- 
tween eleven and twelve of the clock, departed 
out of this world; where, as he had proved much 
variety and vicissitude of fortune in the course of 
his life, so peradventure he hath prevented ano- 
ther change thereof by the opportunity of his end." 
A curious letter is extant, addressed by the eari 
to his friend Somerset, written in the last hours 
of life and in the full consciousness that he was 
dying. He seems to have regarded his approach- 
ing dissolution witfiout fear, and to have interest- 
ed himself entirely for those friends whom he 
*vould leave unprovided behind him. After pre- 
ferring a few requests in their behalf, — ** Assur- 
ance from your lordship," he says, *• that you 
will effect those final requests, shall send my 
spirit owt of this transitory tabernacle with as 
much comfort and content as the bird flies to the 
mountain ;" and he concludes : «* Farewell, noble 
lord ; and the last farewell in the last letter that 
ever I look to write to any man. I presume con- 
fidendy of your favour in these poor suits, and 
will be, both living and dying, your aflfectionate 
friend and servant, 

'* H. Northampton." 

The earl was buried at his own request, in the 
chapel belonging to Dover Ccstle. 

He built Northampton, or, as it is now called, 
Northumberland House, in the Strand, and, ac- 
cording to Lloyd, gave the design of tlie famous 
structure of Audley End. He was never mar- 
ried : one writer says of him, that ** he was more 
wedded to his book than his bed, for he died a 
bachelor." His hatred was as deadly as his c!on- 
duct was treacherous. He said of the gallant 
Robert Mansel, ** that he would be content to be 
perpetually damned in hell to be revenged of that 
proud Welshman." In his will, Northampton 
inserted the following bequest : «' I most humbly 
beseech his excellent majesty to accept, as a poor 
remembrance from his faithful servant, an ewer 
of gold, of one hundred pounds value, with one 
hundred jacobine pieces of twenty-two shillings 
apiece therein; on which ewer my desire is 
there should be this inscription — Detur dignis- 



MARY, COUNTESS OF PEMBROKE. 

Although the character and pursuits of this 
illustrious lady, render a notice of her somewhat 
foreign to the character of this work, it may not 
be uninteresting to say a few words respecting 
the mother of Eari William and Earl Philip ; 
moreover, it is refreshing to turn a moment from 



the glare of folly and vice, to unpretending pieiy 
and intellectual refinement. 

Mary, Countess of Pembroke, was the daugh- 
ter of Sir Henry Sidney, a Knight of the Grarter, 
and one of the stately courtiers of Queen Eliii. 
beth. She was the wife of Henry, second Eal 
of Pembroke, and the beloved sister of the roeoHK 
rable Sir Philip Sidney. Their tastes and kbiti 
were congenisd : there was the same high seiw 
of honour, the same elegance of mind, the same 
charitable regard for human suffering. Sir Philip 
dedicated his Arcadia to his sister, ihe beiag wfai 
best loved the author, and who was the idom 
competent to appreciate the work. 

She spent a long life and a splendid fortane is 
doing ^ood to her fellow creatures. She pa- 
tronised men of learning, and embellished it b» 
self; indeed, her wit and mental endowment! 
appear only to have been exceeded by her piety. 
Dr. Donne said of her, that •• she could coD?ene 
well on all subjects, from predestination to sleave 
silk;" and Spenser eulogizes her i 



llie gentlest shepherdess that lived that day: 
And roost resembling, both in shape and spirit, 
Her brother dear. 

In her old age the cowardice and miscondaet 
of her son Philip neariy brdke her heart, and she 
is even said to have torn her hair with angmeh 
when she heard the tale of his dishonour. 

The countess was herself an authoress. She I 
translated from the French, Momay's **Dii> 
course of Life and Death," and the tragedy of 
" Antoine ;" die former printed in 1690, and tk 
latter in 1000. Wood informs us, in a notice of 
William Bradbridge, who was chaplain at Wilton, 
that with the assiftance of that divine, she cooh 
pleted a translation of the Psalms. He eontn- 
dicts himself, however, in another place, zsi 
mentions her brother. Sir Philip, as the tramb- 
tor; adding that the MSS. curiously bound in 
crimson velvet, was bequeaUied by the eounteii 
to the library at Wilton. Some agreeable speci- 
mens of her epistolary style will be foaud ia 
Park's Noble Authors.' 

She died at an advanced age, in her house, in 
Aldersgate street, 25th of September, 1021. Her 
remains were interred in Salisbury Cathedral, in 
the vault of the Herberts. Ben Jonson's admi- 
rable epitaph, though somewhat hackneyed, will, 
perhaps, bear repetition : — 

Ilndernrath this marble hearse 
Lies the subject of all verse — 
Sidney's sister, Pembroke's mother. 
Death, eie thou hast slain another 
Wise, and fair, and ffood as she. 
Time shall throw a dart at thee. 
Marble piles let no man raise 
To her name ; for after days 
Some kind woman bom as she, 
Reading this, like Niobe, 
Shall turn marble, and become 
Both her mourner and her tomb. 



WILLIAM HERBERT, 

EARL OF PEMBROKE. 

The life of Earl William is invariably a pane 
gyric Wit, gallantry, integrity, and refinet 
taste, the highest breeding and the kindes 2 nature 
have rendered him one of the most delightfu 
characters of his time. Though too high-minde( 
and independent to make his fortune as a courtier 
he was ever respected by his sovereign, was ad 
mired by all parties, and beloved by all ranks 
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He was neither snbsemoit to Elisabeth, who 
was partial to him, ii6r to James, who stood in 
awe of him. He was liked by the coortiOTs be- 
cause he asked for nothinff, and admired by the 
ooontiy because he was indebted for nothing. He 
ttood a superior being among the buffoons and 
sycophants of the court of James ; among them, 
bat not of them. He was loyal to his lung, he 
loved his country and supported its institutions, 
ke lived magnificently widiout impoverishing his 
heir, and possessed genius himself and distin- 
gui^ied it in others. In a word, he was the 
patron of Shakspeare and of Inigo Jones. 

With all these virtues and accomf^shments, 
die earl was not altogether exempt from the 
weaknesses of human nature. He was a stanch 
votary of pleasure, and too ardent in his admira- 
tiou of women, for whom he sacrificed too much 
both of his fortune and his time. If these indul* 
gences somewhat out-lasted the period of life, 
when aloae they can be at all venial, they may 
be attributed, perhaps, to some unpleasant cir- 
cumstances which embittered his domestic life. 

William, third Eail of Pembroke, was bom at 
Wilton, April 8, 1580. In 1592, at the age of 
thirteen, he was entered at New College, O^ord, 
where he remained two years. He succeeded 
his fiither in the flMnily honours, January 19, 
1601. In 1603, he was made a Knight of the 
Garter by James the Furst, and in 1609 Gover- 
nor of Portsmouth. In the fifteenth year of 
Ring James he was made Lord Chamberlain, 
and in 1626 was imanimously ele<^ed Chancellor 
of tlw University of Oxford. Charles the First, 
at his accession, made him Lord Steward of the 
Household, and in the fifth year of his reign, 
Warden of the Stannaries. 

We learn from Jhe Sydney Papers that the 
earU then Lord Heroert, made his first appear- 
ance at the court of Elizabeth, about August, 
1599 ; his father allowing him a retinue of two 
hundred horse to attend her majesty's person. 
The old queen received him graciously : her ad- 
miration of manly beauty still remained, but her 
favours were slighted by Lord Herbert Row- 
land White complains bitterly of this circum- 
stance in his letters to Herbert's unde. Sir Philip 
Sidney. On the 8th of September. 1599, he 
writes, — '* My Lord Herbert is a continual cour- 
tier, but doth not follow his business with that 
eare as is fit, he is so cdd a courtier in a matter 
of such greatness." On the 12th of the same 
month, he renews the subject : — *' Now that my 
Lard Herbert is gone, he is much blamed for his 
cold and weak manner of pursuing her mijesty's 
fevoor, having had so good steps to lead him 
unto it There is a want of spirit and courage 
laid to his charge, and that he is a melancholy 
young man. Yoting Carey follows it with more 
eare and boldness." According to the dates of 
these letters, his stay at court must have been 
extremely brief. At his farewell visit, the queen 
detained him in private conversation for an hour; 
no wonder, therefore, that his friends complained 
of his coldness. . 

He married, about the year 1604, Mary, 
daughter of Gilbert, seventh Earl of Shrewsbury. 
She brought him a large fortune, but the advan- 
tage was negatived -by a disagreeable person nnd 
an unenviable temper, and Lord Clarendon speaks 
of their union as ** most unhappy." 

At the council table of James, the earl's con- 
duct was manly in the extreme. Wherever the 
king's interests were really concerned, he not 
only opposed the flimsy flatterers of the court, 
but even thwart the king himself in some of his 



more objectiottable measures. When the Span- 
ish match was under discussion, notwithstanding 
it was the darling oflsprinff of the king's brain, he 
opposed it so violently, that James is described 
as actuidly terrified at his vehemence. Never- 
theless, the king had sense enough to value his 
fidelity and open dealing, and though Lord 
Clarendon says, '* He rather esteemed Pembroke 
than loved him ;" yet his credit remained unim- 
paired. The eari was an especial favourite with 
Anne of Denmark. 

Pembroke is said to have entertained a^singu- 
lar dislike to frogs. James, aware of the pre- 
judice, and delighting to a childish degree in any 
practical joke, took an opportunity of thrusting 
one of these creatures down the earPs neck. 
The manner in which the latter revenged him- 
self, though certainly pardonable, would have 
been attempted by few others about the court 
James, as is well known, had the utmost abhor- 
rence of a pig ; one of these animals was there- 
fore obtained, and lodged, by Pembroke*s orders, 
under a particular artide of furniture in the king's 
apartment His majesty was extremely annoyed 
when he made the discovery, and the more so 
as the joke was played in the eari's own house 
at Wilton. 

The quarrel which occurred in 1608 between 
the eari and Sir George Wharton, is too curious 
to be omitted. The particulars are thus related 
in a letter from Thomas Coke to the Countess of 
Shrewsbury: — 

** I do not doubt but your ladyship hath heard 
before this what honour my lord of Pembroke 
hath got by his discreet and punctual proceeding 
in the question betwixt Sir George Wharton and 
him, yet for that, I have understood it by Mr. 
Morgan and others, particulariy least your lady- 
ship may have heard it but in general, I adven- 
ture to advertise your ladyship; on Friday was 
seven-night, my lord and Sir Gkorge, with others, 
played cards, where Sir George showed such 
choler, as my lord of Pembroke told him, * Sir 
George, I have loved you long, and desire still 
to do so ; but, by your manner in playing, you 
lay it upon me, either to leave to love you, or to 
leave to play with you ; wherefore, choosing to 
love you still, I will never play with you more.' 
The next day, they hunted with the king, and 
my lord of Pembroke's page galloping after his 
lord. Sir Creorge came up to him and lashed him 
over the face with his rod. The boy told his 
lordship, who finding, by strict examination, 
that the boy had not deserved it, demanded of 
Sir George why he did strike his boy? Sir 
George answered, he meant nothing towards his 
lordship. My lord said, he asked not that, but 
what the cause was why he did strike the boy ? 
'I did not strike him,' answered Sir George. 
'Then I am satisfied,' said the eari. * God's 
blood !' said Sir Georse, * I say it not to satisfy 
you.' ' But, sir,' said the earl, * whoso strikem 
my boy without cause, shall give me an account 
of it, and, therefore, I tell you, it was foolishly 
done of you.' * You are a fool,' said Sir George. 
*' You lie in your throat,' said the eari. Ajod 
thus the Duke of Lennox, Marr, and ofliers, 
coming in, this rested, and every one began to 
gallop away on hunting, and the earl being gone 
about six or eight mini]Hes, Sir George spurred 
his horse with all speed up to him, which was 
observed by the Earl of Montgomery, who, 
crying, * Brother, take heed, you wdl be stricken,' 
(neither party having weapon,) the earl instundy 
received him with a sound backward blow over 
Ae &oe, which drove him almost upon his luMne 



croup. But the company being present, they 
galloped again, till in the end Uie stag died in 
Bagshot farm, where Sir George, taking oppor- 
tunity to wait, came afterwards to the earl, and 
offered him a paper, protesting there was nothing 
in it unfit for his lordship to read. The earl said, 
• Sir George, give me no papers here, where all 
they see us who know what hath passed, if you 
mean to do yourself right: but tell me, is not the 
purport of it a challenge to me ?' * Yes,' said 
Sir George. * Well,' said the earl, * this niffht 
you shall have an answer, now let us talk of ue 
;' and after calling Sir John Lee unto 



him, willed him to tell Sir George, that tfiat 
night he should bring him the length of my lord's 
sword. After being come home, and divers 
coming to his chamber, and Sir John (amongst 
the rest) only private to his lordship's intent, 
* O, Sir John,' said his lordship, ' you are coming 
for the sword which I promised you,' and com- 
manded his paffe to deliver unto him the sword 
which my Lord of Devonshire gave him, which 
he receiving as given, went, according to his 
former direction, to Sir George, [and] told him 
that was the eari's sword; the next morning 
being Sunday, the time when they would fight, 
and, therefore, willed him to withdraw himself, 
and take measure of the sword. * No,' said Sir 
George, * it shall not need ; I will have no other 
sword than this at my side.' * Advise yourself,* 
said Sir John ; * that is shorter than this, and do 
not think that the earl will take one hair's breadth 
of advantage at your hands.' 

** Upon this, Sir George was first sent for, and 
after, the earl, and the king's commandment laid 
upon them not to stir ; aner which Sir George 
came to Sir John Lee, and told him that if my 
lord would break the kitig's commandment, he 
would do the like. Sir John said, he knew the 
earl was very scrupulous of breaking any of the 
king's commandments, but yet he would under- 
take upon his life to bring Sir George to where 
the earl should be, all alone, with that sword by 
his side ; where, if Sir George would draw upon 
him, his lordship should either defend himself, 
or abide the hazard ; but soon affcer, Sir George 
came to Sir John Lee, and told him, he had re- 
ceived another commandment from his majesty, 
and resolved to observe the same. After, they 
were both convented before the lords, and last 
before the king, and it was, as I hear, required 
that my lord should give him satisfaction, which 
his lordship said he should do thus: If Sir 
George would confess that he did not intend to 
have offended him at that time, he would ac- 
knowledge that he was sorry that he had stricken 
him, and thus it ended.'* 

Shr George Wharton was killed in a duel, the 
following year, by his indmate friend. Sir James 
Stuart, who also died of his wonnds. 

According to Anthony Wood, Eart William 
was in person '* rather majestic than elegant, and 
his presence, whether quiet or in motion, was 
full pf stately gravity." He speaks of him as the 
**very picture and viva effigies of nobility." 
The earl, among his other accomplishments, was 
a poet, and the author of some ** amorous and not 
inelegant airs," which were set to music by his 
contemporaries. The following graceful trifle 
affords an agreeable specimen of his muse : 

" Dry those fair, those crystal eyes. 
Which like growing foontains rise 
To drrwB those banks ; ffrief's sullen brodcs 
Would better flow from furrowsd looks ; ' 

Thy lovely face was never meant 
To be the seat of disoonlsnt. 

2 
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Then claiur dioM wataty eyes again^ 
That else portend a lasting rain, 
Lest Uie clouds which settle there 
Prolong my winter all the year ; 
And thy example others make 
In love with sorrow for thy sake," 

The goddess of his idolatry was Christian, 
daughter of Edward, Lord Bruce, who afterwards 
became the wife of William Cavendish, second 
Earl of Devonshire. 

Some remarkable circumstances attended the 
earl's decease. It had been foretold by his tutor, 
Sandford, and afWrwards by the mad prophetess, 
Lady Davies, that he would either not complete, 
or would die on the anniversary of, his fiftieth 
birthday. That these predictions were actually 
fulfilled, appears by the following curious pas- 
sage in Clarendon's Rebellion. *' A short story 
may not be unfitly inserted ; it being frequently 
mentioned by a person of known integrity, whose 
character is here undertaken to be set down, who 
at that time being on his way to London, met, at 
Maidenhead, some persons of quality, of relation 
or dependence upon the Earl of Pembroke, Sir 
Charles Morgan, commonly called General Mor- 
gan, who had commanded an army in Germany, 
and defended Stoad ; Dr. Feild, then Bishop of 
St. David's ; and Dr. Chafin, the earl's then chap- 
lain in his house, and much in his favour. At 
supper, one of them drank a health to the lord 
steward ; upon which another of them said, that 
he beUeved his lord was at that time very merry, 
for he had now outlived the day which his tutor, 
Sandford, had propiosticated, upon his nativity, 
he wo^ld not outhve ; but he had done it now, 
for that was his birthday, which had completed 
his a^e to fifty years. The next morning, by 
the time they came to Colebrook, they met with 
the news of his death." 

On the fatal day, the earl had ens^aged himself 
to sup with the Countess of Bedford. During 
the meal, he appeared unusually well, and re- 
marked that he would never trust a woman's 
prophecy affain. A few hours after^vards, he 
was attacked by apoplexy, and died during the 
night. Granger, to make the story more remarkap 
ble, relates that when the earl's body was opened, 
in order to be embalmed, the incision was no 
sooner made, than the corpse lifled its hand. The 
anecdote, he adds, was told by a descendant of 
the Pembroke £aimily, who had often heard it re- 
lated. The earl died at his house in London, 
called Baynard's Castle, on the 10th of April, 
1630,* and was buried near his father in Salis- 
bury Cathedral. 

The portrait of Earl William has been painted 
by Vandyke, and his character drawn by Lord 
Clarendon. The latter should be his epitaph : 
it is one of the most beautiful delineations of that 
illustrious historian. 



PHILIP HERBERT, 

EARL or PBMBROKB AND MONTOOXERT. 

The •* memorable simpleton" of Walpole, who 
dimmed the lustre of a proud name by his cow- 
ardice, arrogance, and folly. Were we to believe 
but one half that has been said a^inst him, his 
character would appear sufiiciently odious. A 

* Ath. Oxon. vol. i. p. 546 ; Collms's Peerage, 
vol. iii. p. 133. As the earl was bora on the eighth 
of April, 1680, unless the dates are wronglv given, 
this discrepancy would tend to throw some doabt on 
Lord Clarendon's rsmaikable aneedote. 



ikvovrite and a rebel can luive tu> friends, and 
Montgomery, who was both, has had bo ad* 
mirers. 

The eari was the second son of the cdebrated 
Mary, CcMintess of Pembroke, nephew of Sic 
Philip Sidney, aad younger brother of Eari Wil- 
liam. He was bom about the year 1582. 

He was the first acknowledged favourite of 
King James, after his aeceasion to the English 
throne. His hands<Nne face, his love of dogs and 
horses, and especially his taste for hunting, ren- 
dered turn peenhariy acceptable to that monarch. 
His inflvenoe remained unimpaired till the ap- 
pearance of Robert Carr at court, an event which 
quickly turned the oorrent of royal favour. How- 
ever, as Montgoniery nei&er remcmstrated with 
James, nor showed any bitterness at his altered 
position, the king, who, above all things loved 
his ease and quiet, so far appreciated his forbear^ 
ance, as to regard him ever after as his second 
favourite, whoever might chance to be t|ie first. 
On his death-bed James gave the greatest proof 
of his confidence in the earl. When the suspi- 
cion broke on the dying monarch, that Bucking- 
ham and his mother were tampering with his 
life, it was to Montgomery that he exclaimed 
trustingly, ** For God's sake look that I have fair 
play!" ' 

The eari had received his education at New 
College, Oxford. On the 4th of June, 1 606, he 
was created Earl of Montgomery, and on the 10th 
of May, 1608, was made a Knight of the Garte . 
The kvours which he obtained from James, 
were not substantial, for during this reign he rose 
no higher than to be a lord of the be(£chamber. 
In the reign of Charles the First, however, he 
became lo^ chamberlain, and, to the disgrace of 
the University, Chancellor of Oxford. He suc- 
ceeded his brother as Earl of Pembroke, 10th 
April, 1630. 

His first appearance at court had been in the 
lifetime of Elizabeth, where, though a mere boy 
at the time, he appears to have rendered himself 
conspicuous for that want of modesty, which af- 
terwards formed so prominent a trait in his cha- 
racter, and became so distasteful to his contem- 
poraries. Rowland White, in a letter dated 26th 
April, 1600, thus writes to Sir Philip Sidney : — 
" Mr. Phihp Herbert is here (at court), and one 
of the forwardest courtiers that evet I saw in my 
time ; for he had not been here two hours, but 
he grew as bold as the best. Upon Thursday he 
goes back again, fiill sore against his will." He 
seems to have shared the success of his brother 
in the tournaments and o^er sports of the period. 
We find,— 

The Herberts every cockpit-day. 

Do carry away 

The gold and glory of the day. 

He was privately contracted in October, 1604, 
without the knowledcre of the friends of either 
party, to Lady Susan Vere, daughter of Edward, 
nth Eari of Oxford. The family of the young 
lady exhibited some aversion to the match, but 
the kin^ interposed and softened their prejudices. 
On St. John's Day, 1604, they were married 
with great magnificence at Whitehall. The bride 
was led to church by Prince Henry and the 
Duke of Holstein, and the kin^r himself gave her 
away. She looked so lovely m her tresses and 
jewels, that the king observed, **were he unmar^ 
ried, he would keep her himself." After the 
ceremony there was a splendid banquet, succeeded 
by as gorgeous a mask. The following picture 
<^ the entertainments, as well as of the manners 



of the tknea, can scareriy need a commeiit>«. 
«* There was no small loeft that ni^t of chan 
and jewels, and many great ladies were male 
shorter by the skirts, and were very wdl soitd 
that they could keep cut no better. The praests 
of plale and other mings given by the noUeaea 
were valued at 2,600/. ; but that which made kt 
good marriage was a gilt of the king's, of 50(M!. 
land, kx the bride's jointure. They were lo%ed 
in the council chamber, where the king, t» Jai 
shirt and nigbi^goum^ gmve them a retrnflena. 
tin b^bre they were up, and spent a good Umt 
in or vpan the bed ; chnse srnich you will be* 
lieve. No ceremony was omitted of bride-cakes, 
points, garters, and ^ves, which have been em 
since the livery of Sie court ; and at night ikm 
was sewing into the sheet, casting ofi* the bhde'i 
left hose, and many other petty sorceries." Br 
Lady Susan the eari had several children, who 
outhved him. 

Lord Clarendon says of Montgomery, — *' there 
were very few great persons in authOTity, wbo 
were not fifequendy offended by him byebip 
and scandalous discourses, and invectives agiinst 
them, behind their backs ; for which they fouBd 
it best to receive satisfaction by submissions, ind 
professions, and protestations, whidi was a com 
he was plentifiiUy supplied with for the paymeot 
of all those debts." The fact is, he was one of 
the most bratal, oowardly, and choleric pecMns 
that ever disgraced a conrt. He appean to ban 
been ooostantly engaged in some nnbecomiiif 
qnarreL In 1610, a dispute with the Earl of 
Southampton proceeded to such lengths, tfatt tin 
rackets fiew ai)out each other's ears, though the 
king eventually made up the matter without Ueod- 
shed. After he had become lord chamberi^ 
Anthony Wood observes qiuintly, that he bfoke 
many wiser heads than his own. Hiis reoaik 
refers principally to his unjustifiable attack vftn 
May, the translatcnr of Lucan. The poet, (who 
was also a gentleman of some consiaenitioD m 
his time,) while a mask was being perfbnned in 
the Banqueting House at Whitel^ happemng 
to push accidentally against the chambeilun, the 
latter instantly lifted \us stafi", and broke it om 
May's shoulders. Wood says, that had it not 
been for the eari's office, and the place they weie 
in, **it might have been a question whedter the 
eari would ever have struck again." An accoont 
of the firacas is related by Mr. Garrard in one of 
his gossiping letters to the Earl of Strafibrd, dated 
27th Febraary, 1633 : "Mr. May of Gray's Inn, 
a fine poet, he who translated Lucan, canie 
athwart my lord chamberlain in the BanqnetiDg 
House, who broke his staff over his shonWcw, 
not knowing who he was, the king present, who 
knew him, for he calls him his poet, and toW the 
chamberiain of it, who sent for him the next 
morning, and fairly excused himself to him, and 
gave him fifty pounds in pieces : I beUeve he was 
thus indulgent for the name's sake." At thi 
time of his well-known quarrel with Lord Mow- 
bray, which took place in the House of Lojris in 
1641, he must have been neariy in his sixtieth 
year. Lord Clarendon says, that "fiom angry 
and disdainfiil words, an offer or attempt at blows 
was made." Probably a blow was really strtick, 
for it is certain that Mowbray threw an inkstand 
at the thick head of his antagonist. They were 
both sent to the Tower by order of the km^ 
and Montgomery was in consequence deprived 
by the king of his post of chamberiain. 

Early in life, Montgomery had himself re- 
ceived a lesson, which should have detened him 
from assaulting o^rs. In. 1607, he had bees 
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pablidy hone-whipped, on the raee^conne at 
Croydon, by Ramsey, a Scottish gentleman, af- 
terwards created Earl of Holdemess. This was 
the same Ramsey from whose hands, some years 
prerioosly, the young Earl of Growrie had met 
his death. The affray caased so much exdta- 
ment at the time, that the English assembled 
together, resohring to make it a national quarrel : 
bat Montffomery not offering to strike again, 
««BOtkBig, says Osborne, «*was spilt but the 
lepvtadon of a gentleman; in lieu of which, if I 
im not mistaken, the king made him a knight, a 
baron, a Tiscount, and an earl in one day." For- 
Innately the truth of this story does not rest upon 
Oebome's statement, for, as the earl was never a 
viscount, and as he was knighted in 1004, and 
ma^ an earl in 1006, long previous to this dis- 
iracefnl aflVay, we might have been inclined to 
discredit the whole account, had it not been con- 
fidendy related by other authors. Butler, in one 
of bis amusing burlesques of the earl*s pariia- 
mentary speeches, makes him, at a later period 
of his life, thus allude to the disgrace of his 
yondL «*For my part, I'll have nothing to do 
widi tbem. I cannot abide a Scot, for a Scot 
switehed me once, and cracked my crown with 
my own staff, the Tirge of my lord charaberlain- 
sbip, and now they are all coming to switch you 
too." 

It is reported of Montgomery that he wis so 
illiterate that he could scaioely write his own 
name, and yet he constandy gave his opinion on 
matteis of taste, and inndted genius by patroms- 
ii^ it We must remember, however, diat to 
be a paixon of literature was fonneiiy' a requisite 
ingredient in the fashionable world. The titled 
eoxcomb sauntered into his levee, at which the 
wretched author jwesented his work, and for a 
hke and fulsome panegyric received a donation 
of a few pounds : the latter obtaoned a dinner, and 
die former a character for taste and benevde&ce. 
Such is the degree of credit which we may £airly 
allow to Montgomery, of whii^ Osborne says, 
dttt ^* be was only ' fit for his own soeiety , and 
tuehbooksa$teere dedicated to fum.^* Heminge 
and CondeH, however, dedicated to Montgomery, 
and to his brother Earl William, the first foho 
edition of Shakspeare's plays : speaking of them 
as ''die most noble and incomparable pair of 
brothers, who, having prosecuted these trifles, 
and their author living with so much favour, 
would Qse a like indulgence towards them which 
diey had done unto their parent," This is such 
high praise, and so dear to an Englishman is any 



diat we should be inclined to forgive many faults 
in a friend and patron of the immortal dnunatist. 
Some importance, however, must be attached to 
die earl's well-known character for vanity, and 
veiy little indeed to the suspicious encomiums of 
a dedication. 

Montgomery was twice married. In 1030, 
i^r the death of his first wife Lady Susan Vere, 
be united himself to Anne, widow of Richard 
StckviDe, Earl of Dorset, and heiress of the 
Cbfords, Earls of Cumberland. Under what 
circamstam^this religious, munificent, and high- 
•pirited lady, united herself to an alMurd and 
profligate bully, we are not informed. It is cer- 
tain, however, that their marriage was not a 
bappy one ; and as the earl became more profli- 
gate with increase of years, she was eventually 
compelled to insist on a separation. The coun- 
tess, who survived him many years, is probably 
best known by her femous letter to Sir Joseph 
Williamsan, soCTetary of state to Charles II. whea 



he applied to her to nominate a member for the 
borough of Appleby : 

" I have been bullied by a usurper, I have been 
neglected by a court, but I will not be dictated to 
by a subject : your man sha'n't stand. 

" Ann Dorset, 
''Pembroke anp Montgomery." 

Had Montgomery contented himself with being 
a profligate, a gambler, a fool, or a eoward ; had 
he been satisfied with tyrannising over his wife, 
or with cudgding^ or being cudgeled, he would 
have avoid^ in a great degree the contempt and 
obloquy with which bis name has been burdened^ 
But when we find him turning reb^ and beoom- 
mg an ungrateful apostate to die prince who had 
raised him, words are scarcely sufficient to ex- 
press our indignation and contempt. In 1049, 
though a peer of England, he sat as a member, 
for I^kshire, in the republican House of Ccmu- 
mons, and was subsequently one of the council 
of state aAer the beheading of King Charies. 
Butler celebrates the earl's apostacy with his 
usual humour. 

*• Pembroke's a covenanting lord, 

That ne'er with God or man kept word ; * 

One day he'd swear he'd serve the king, 

The next 'twas quite another thing; 

Still chanffing with the wind and tide, 

'tliat he might keep the stronger side; 

His hawks and hounds were all his care. 

For them he made his daily care, 

And scarce would lose a hunting season, 

Even for the sake of darling treason. 

Had you but heard what thunderclaps. 

Broke out of his and Oldsworth's chaps. 

Of oaths and hcnrrid execration. 

Oft with, but oftener without passion, 

Yoa'd think these senaiors were sent 

From hell to sit in parliasMBt," 

This Goth was actually selected by the pariia- 
ment to reform the University of Oxford. The 
speech which he made to the senate of the uni- 
versity on this occasion, was admirably ridiculed 
in a pasquinade of the period, of which we can- 
not refram from giving an extract. It is just the 
sort of composition which one would have ex- 
pected from so silly a man, while it particularly 
reflects on an inveterate habit of swearing, which 
is known to have formed aDot^er oflensive trait 
in his character. 

"My Visitors, 

" I am glad to see this day ; I hope it will 
never end, for I am your chancellor. Some say 



thing connected wtth the name of Shakspeare,^ ^ I am not your chanceUor, but dam me, they lye, 



for my brother was so before me, and none but 
rascals would rob roe of my birthright. They 
think the Marquis of Hertford is Chancellor of 
Oxford, because, forsooth, ^e university chose 
him. 'Sdeath, I set here by ordinance of Pariia- 
ment, and judge ye, gentlem^i, whether he or I 
look like a chancellor. I'll prove he is a party, 
for he himself is a scholar ; he has Greek and 
Latin, but all the world knows I can scarce write 
or read ; dam me, this writing and reading has 
caused all this blood. I thank God, and I thank 
you ; I thank God I am come at last, and I thank 
you for giving me a gilded bible; you cx)uld not 

S've me a better book, dam me, I think so: I 
ve the bible, though I s^om use it ; I say I love 
it, and a man's affection is the best member about 
him ; I can love it though I cannot read it, as you. 
Dr. Wilkinson, love preaching, though you never 
preach." 

If this extract be not suficient, the reader may 
torn to the posthumous woriis of Samuel Butler, 



the author of Hudibrss, who has made himself 
very merry with the eari's fantastic oratory. In- 
deed, so absurd were his speeches, both in the 
House of Lords and elsewhere, that they be* 
came a common joke at the period, and agreeably 
employed the wits in turning them into lampoons 
and ridicule. 

Instead of reforming others, the time was ap- 
proaching when the ^irl might, with more pro- 
priety, have thought of reforming himself. He 
died on the 33d of January, lOM; not quite a 
year afto the master whom he had deserted. He 
is said to have indulged in a pursuit almost as 
ridiculous as himself: he collected a vast number 
of portraits with a view to the study of phy- 
siognomy, in which he is stated to have made so 
great a profi<*iency, that James, placing an absurd 
faith in his discrimination, was believed to have 
employed him to discover the characters of 
foreign ambassadors on their first appearance at 
oourt. 

In a scarce lampoon of the period, the i<dlow- 
ing lines are recommended for Montgomery's epi*^ 
taph: 

*^Here lies the minor of onr age for treason. 
Who, in his life, was void of sense and reason* 
The Commons' fool, a knave in every thing ; 
A traitor to his master, lord, and king: 
A man whose virtues were to whore and swear, 
God damn him was his constant daily prayer." 



JAMES HAY, 

KARL OF CARLISLE. 

This magnificent personage, who shared sd 
hnrgely both the royal favour and the public purse, 
was the son of a private gentleman in Scotland. 
He was educated in France, and is said to have 
belonged to die famous Scottish guard, which 
was formerly maintained by the French monarch. 
At the accession of James he hastened over to 
England, trusting that his showy person and 
foreign accomplishments would obtaui for him 
these substantial favours, which most of his coun- 
trymen expected , and many obtained. He is said 
to have been introduced to James by the French 
ambassador. 

His rise was rapid, and not altogether unde^ 
served. The elegance of his manners, his taste 
for dress and splendour, and a natural sweetness 
of temper, quickly rendered him ^^ favourite as 
well with the king as with his courtiers. Few 
have had wealth and honours more quickly show* 
ered upon them ; and, with the exception of pro- 
fuse expenditure, few have borne tlie smiles of 
fortune widi more modesty and discretion. He 
shunned politics, which would have made him 
enemies; and, by his unaffected courtesy and 
extensive hospitality, obtained the good will of 
those who might otherwise have been his rivals. 
Though positive talent must be dmiied him, he 
posscMed a strong sense and natural tact, which 
to a c<Hirtier are far more valuable than genius 
itself. He understood the king's character minre 
thoroughly than any other man, and had suflUcient 
shrewmiess to perform, at* least with credit, the 
various embassies with which he was afterwards 
entrusted. Wilson says of him : *< He was a 
gentleman every way complete. His bounty 
was adorned with courtesy not affected, but re- 
sulting from a natural civility in him. His hum- 
bleness set him below the envy of most, and nis 
bounty brought him into esteem with many." 
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He was raised to the peerage in June, 1015« 
by the title of Loid Hay of Sawley ; but without 
the issue of letters-patent, or a seat in the house 
of lords or Scottish parliament; he was also 
merely allowed precedence after the barons of 
Scodand. This singular kind of elevation would 
almost appear to have originated in a freak of 
King James ; for the creation, we are informed, 
took place in the presence of witnesses, at nine 
o'clock at night at Greenwich. In 1617, he was 
created Viscount Doncaster; and in 1622, Earl 
of Carlisle. He also obtained a grant of the island 
of Barbadoes, and became a knight of the Garter. 

According to an old writer. King James, in his 
advancement of this favourite, merely repaid a 
debt which the royal family of Scotland had long 
owed to the Hays. "One Hay, his ancestor," 
writes Lloyd, "saved Scotland from an army of 
Danes, at Longcarty, with a yoke in his hand. 
James Hay, six hundred years after, saved the 
king of that country from the Gowries at their 
house, with a ctUter in his hand: the first had as 
much ground assigned him by King Kenneth as 
a falcon could fly over at one flight, and the other 
as much land as he could ride round in two 
days." Lloyd also informs us, that the whole 
family fell, in former days, before Dublin Casde; 
and that the race would have been extinct for 
ever, but for a successful Cesarian operation, 
which preserved the heir. To this circumstance, 
if it be true, the present Earl of Kinnoul, whose 
ancestor was the cousin and heir of James Hay, 
must be indebted for his existence and honours. 

In the splendour of his embassies, the magnifi- 
cence of his entertainment, and the excessive 
cosdiness of his dress, and other personal luxu- 
ries, the earl, at least in this country, has never 
been surpassed. In 1616, he was sent to Paris, 
to congratulate the King of France on his mar^ 
riage with the Infanta of Spain ; being furnished, 
atuie same time, with some private instructions 
regarding the feasibility and advantages of a match 
between Prinoe Charles and a daughter of France. 
Nothing could exceed the magnificence of this 
celebrated mission, and consequendy, on the first 
day of its appearance at court, the whole of Paris 
turned forth, as the spectators of English splen- 
dour. The heart of old Wilson warms as he 
describes the scene: — "Six trumpeters," he 
says, " and two marshals (in tawny velvet live- 
ries, completely suited, laced all over with gold, 
rich and closely laid,) led the way ; the ambassa- 
dor followed with a great train of pages; and 
footmen, in the same rich livery, including his 
horse and the rest of his retinue, according to 
their qualities and degrees, in as much bravery 
as they could desire or procure, followed in 
couples, to the wonderment of the beholders. 
And some said (how truly I cannot assert,") the 
ambassador's horse was shod with silver shoes, 
lighdy tacked on ; and when he came to a place 
where persons or beauties of eminence were, his 
very horse, prancing and curvetting, in humble 
reverence flung his shoes away, which the greedy 
bystanders scrambled for, and he was content to 
be gazed on and admired, till a farrier, or rather 
the argentier, in one of his rich liveries, among 
his train of footmen, out of a lawny velvet bag 
took others and tacked them on, which lasted till 
he come to the next troop of grandees ; and thuSf 
with much ado, he reached the Louvre." 

In 1619, he was sent ambassador to Grermany, 
with a view of mediating between the emperor 
and the Bohemians. His progress to the north- 
em court, in which he was attended by the 
choicest of the young nobility of England, was 



scarcely less magnificent than his former mission 
to the French king. The expenses o( his two 
first meals, on landing at Rotterdam, amounted 
to a thousand guilders, aboat a hundred pounds 
sterling, while his carriages are said to have cost 
no less than sixty pounds a day. A singular in- 
stance of his munificence is recorded during this 
mission. An innkeeper of Dort, having calculat- 
ed that the ambassador must pass through that 
town, had made sumptuous preparations for his 
entertainment. The eari, however, had chosen 
Utrecht for his route, and the zealous innkeepw 
was disappointed. The latter followed the em- 
bassy, introduced himself to the ambassador, and 
complained of the loss which he had sustained. 
The earl immediately gave him an order on his 
steward for thirty pounds. 

Wilson informs us that the king was ashamed 
to tell the parliament how much money this em- 
bassy had cost, and therefore " minc^ the sum 
into a small proportion." James, it may be re- 
marked, in his speech to parliament, in 1620, 
observes, that "my lord of Doncaster's jour- 
ney had cost him Uiree thousand five hundred 
poimds;" when it would appear from Wilson 
that the expenses could not have amounted to 
less than fifty or sixty thousand. 

The earl's magnificence, however, failed at 
least on one occasion in exciting all the admura- 
tion he desired, in his progress to Germany, 
the vicinity of the Hague to Rotterdam (at which 
latter place he had landed,^ rendered it necessary 
that he should pay a visit of ceremony to the 
Prince of Orange. It was no less imperative on 
the prince to invite him to dinner, and accord- 
ingly it was hinted to his highness, that for the 
entertainment of so splendid a guest, some addi- 
tion to the usual fare would be requisite and 
proper. The prince, whose homely habits led 
him to despise the cosdy refinements of his ex- 
pected guest, was perhaps not unwilling to have 
an opportunity of exhibiting his contempt. Ac- 
cordingly, he called for the bill of fare, and 
observing that only one pig was nominated in 
tlie biUy commanded the steward to put down 
another, — the only addition which he could be 
prevailed upon to make. Besides the general 
homeliness of such an entertainment, it is neces- 
sary, in order to give point to the story, to in- 
clude a remark <ff Wilson's, " that this dish is 
not very pleasing to the Scottish nadon for the 
most part;" an antipathy which, it seems, is still 
partially prevalent in Scodand. 

In 1621, the earl was again sent to France, in 
order to mediate between Louis XIII. and the 
French Protestants ; he was also at Madrid dui^ 
ing the matrimonial visit of Prince Charies, and 
corresponded with King James ; but that he was 
employed officially is not probable. It may be 
here remarked, that, notwithstanding the earl's 
talents for diplomacy were at least respectable, 
not one of his three missions was attended with 
success. 

His splendid folly with regard to costume even 
Lord Clarendon has condescended to mention. 
" He was surely," says his lordship, " a man of 
the greatest expense in his own person of any in 
the age he lived, and introduced more of that ex- 
pense in the excess of clothes and diet than any 
other man ; and was, indeed, the original of all 
those inventions, from which others did but 
transcribe copies." Ardiur Wilson tells us, that 
"one of the meanest of his suits was so fine as 
to look like romance*" This particular dress the 
historian saw, and thus describes : — " The cloak 
and hose were made of very fine white beaver» 



embroidered richly aU over with gold and silver; 
the doak, almost to the cape, within and without, 
having no lining but embroidery; the doublet 
was cloth of gold, embroidered so thick that it 
could not be diBcemed ; and a white beaver hat 
suitable, brimful of embnndery, both above and 
below." 

But it was in his feasts and entertainmeots thtt 
his extravagant prodigality shone most conspicu- 
ously. Like the emperor HeUogabalus, he seeos 
to have thought that what was cheaply obtained 
was scarcely worth eating. Since the days when 
that purpled profligate smothered his guests in 
rooms filled with roses, more fantastic hospital 
can hardly be recorded. Osborne's account of 
one of the earl's banquets is too curious not to 
be inserted in his own words :— " The Eari of 
Carlisle was one of the quorum that brought in 
the vanity of ante-suppers, not heard of in ow 
forefathers' time, and, for aught I have read, or 
at least remember, unpractis^ by the most lim- 
riotts tyrants. The manner of which was to have 
the board covered, at the first entrance of the 
guests, with dishes as high as a tall man could 
well reach, and dearest viands sea or land could 
afford : and all this once seen, and having feasted 
the eyes ef the invited, was in a manner thiowH 
away, and fresh set on the same hetght, having 
only this advantage of the other, that it teas hot 
I cannot forget one of the attendants of the kinf , 
that, at a feast made by this monstei of excess, 
eat to his single share a whole pye, reckoned to 
my lord at ten pounds, being composed of amber- 
grease, magesterial of peari, musk, &c ; yet was 
so far (as he told me) from being sweet in the 
morning, that he almost poisoned his whole 
family. And yet, after such suppers, huge ban- 
quets no less profuse, a waiter returning his 8f^ 
vant home with a cloak-bag full of dri^ sweet- 
meats and comfets, valued to his lordship at more 
than ten shillings the pound. I am cloyed widi 
the repetition of this excess, no less than scandal- 
ised at the continuance of it." 

Weldon mentions another banqiiet which was 
given by the eari in honour of die French am- 
bassador, "in which," he says, "was such 
plenty, and fish of that immensity brought out 
of Muscovy, that dishes were made to contaio 
them, (no dishes before in all England could near 
hold them,) after that a cosdy voydee, and afte 
that a masque of choice nobk^en and gendemeo, 
and afler that a most cosdy and magnificent ban- 
quet, the king, lords, and adl the prime gentien^eo 
then about London being invited thither." The tm- 
mente fish were probably sturgeon. The necei- 
sity of waiting for the manufactiu^ of the dishes 
could scarcely have improved their flavour. 

James, not satisfied with heaping on his favoo^ 
ite unbounded wealth, secured for him, by wpc" 
cial mediation, one of the most wealthy hciresse* 
of the period. This lady was Honors, sois 
daughter of Edward Lord Denny, subsequently 
created, in 1026, Eari of Norwich, by Charles 
die First. 

After the decease of his countess, of whom 
litde or nothing has been recorded, the eari re- 
married, 6th November, 1617, Lucy, daughter 
of Henry, eighth Earl of Northumberiand, « 
beautiful coquette, whose memoir more ptoperiy 
belongs to the succeeding reign. This Northum- 
beriand was the " stout old eari," who had been 
fined 30,000/. and committed to die Tower fof 
life, on account of bis suspected share in thtf 
Gunpowder Treason. He was still a prisoner 
at the period of his daughter's maAnsge, to 
whidi he not only withheld his consettt, bat 
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sfterwards reibsed to aid them with his purse : 
Dothingt he said, should induce him to give his 
daoghier to "a beggariy Scot," or supply them 
with a groat. They were married in the presence 
of the king. The bridegroom shordy alierwards 
obtained the release of his fathe^in-law from pri- 
son, but even then it was with the greatest difii- 
colty that the independent old eari could be in- 
daoed to consent to a meeting. 

After the death of James me First, we know 
little of the history of his gorgeous favourite. 
That he was not, however, entirely overlooked, 
ii evident from his having been made iirst gentle- 
lam of the bed-chamber tt> Charles the First, in 
1633.* He died on the 25th of April, 1686, the 
ruling passion of his life still strong even in death. 
*' When the most able physicians,*' says Osborne, 
^'and his own weakness had passed a judgment 
that he could not live many days, he did not for- 
bear his entertainments, but made divers brave 
cbtbes, as he said, to outface naked and despi- 
cable death withal." The workings of the hu- 
man mind are often fantastic and bewildering; 
bm how strange must have been* the concepdons 
of that man, who, in such a moment, could con- 
nect velvets and embroideries with skeletons and 
the gnve! The progress of the earl's last illness 
is more than once referred to by Garrard, in his 
letters to Lmd Strafford. On the 15th of March 
he writes, '< Sunday night last, the 13th of this 
month, my lord of Carlule was dying, his speech 
gone, his eyes dark: he knew none about him, 
bat in two or three hours he came out of diis 
trance, and came to his senses again. Now he 
thinks he shall die, which before he did not, and 
ii wdl prepared for it, having assistance from the 
best divines in town. His debts are great, above 
80,000^ He has left his lady well near 6,000/. a 
year, the import of the wines in Ireland, for which 
they aay she may have 20,000/. ready money, 
andd«000/. pension, newly confirmed to her by 
the king: litde or nothinff comes to his son. 
The physicians keep him a^ve with cordials, but 
they are of opinion that he cannot last many 
days." His funeral, probably according to his 
own directions, was magnificent 

Lodge remarks, that '« notwidistandittg his ex- 
pensive absurdities, the earl left a very large for- 
tune, partly derived from his marriage with the 
heiress of the Lords Denny, but more from the 
king's anlimited bounty." The fact, though not 
of much importance, scarcely appears to be cor- 
roborated by contemporary writers. Lord Cla- 
rendon says especially, that he left neither ** a 
house nor an acre of land to be remembered by:** 
and yet both Clarendon and Weldon estimate the 
turns heaped on him by James as amounting to 
four ktmdred thousand pounds. 

With aU his faults, — with all his folly and 
boundless expenditure, the spendthrift earl has 
still some dainas to be a favourite. Civility and 
'Common sense preserved him from the fate of 
Somerset and of Buckingham. He was modest, 
generous, «id hospitable ; neither depressed by 
adversity, nor elated by prosperity. Sir William 
Davenant says of him, in a copy of verses ad- 
dressed to hui widow,—- 



* Clarendon, vol. ill. p. 140. It appears strange 
at first sight that Carlisle, who was a peer, should 
hate been made a gentlevuin of the bed-chamber. We 
find, however, that as late as George L the Duke of 
Hamilton was merely styled first gentleman, as was 
also the Duke of Lauderdale in the reign of Charles 
the Second. Formerly the title of gentleman implied, 
in its strictest sense, nobili^. 



Cheerfal his age, not tedioos or severe, 

Like thoee, who being doll, would grave appear. 

If he was not generally beloved, he was at 
least generally popular. Jf he spent largely, it 
was agreeably with the tastes and wishes ol his 
sovereign ; and if we are compelled to look upon 
him as a volupmary, he was a sensualist with- 
out being selfish, and a courtier without being 
insolent. 



FRANCIS LORD BACON, 

EARL OF ST. ALBANS. 

To enter into any lengthened details respecting 
the life of Lord Bacon might be considered a re- 
fiection on the reader; still it may not be inex- 
pedient to introduce some scattered anecdotes 
relating to an extraordinary man, over whose 
mighty mind and corrupt heart the Christian lin- 
gers with sorrow, the moralist with wonder, and 
the world at large with regret : — a man whom it 
is now difiicult to praise, yet whom, but for some 
lamentable weaknesses, \k would have been al- 
most as difiicult not to idolise : — 

If parts allure thee, think how Bacon shined, 
The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind. 

Lord Bacon was the son of Sir Nicholas Ba- 
con, Keeper of the Great Seal to Queen Eliza- 
beth, and of Anne, danghterof Sir Anthony Cook, 
tutor to King Edward the Sixth : this lady has 
been extolled by her contemporaries for her piety 
and mental accomplishments. Bacon was bom, 
January 22, 1561, at York House in the Strand, 
formerly the residence of the Bishops of Nor- 
wich, and afterwards of the Villiers, Dukes of 
Buckingham. 

Lloyd says, that <* he was a courtier from his 
cradle to his grave, sucking in experience with 
his milk, being inured to policy as early as to his 
grammar." When a boy, Queen Elizabeth took 
much notice of him, admired his ingenious an- 
swers, and, alluding to the post held by his father, 
used to style him familiarly her young Lord 
Keeper, She once inquired the age of the gifbd 
boy, to which he replied readily, that ** he was 
two years younger than her majesty's happy 
reign." 

It was remarked by the famous Earl of Salis- 
bury : that Raleigh was a good orator though a 
bad writer; — Northampton a good writer, though 
a bad orator : — but that Bacon excelled in bo&. 
Howell, who must have often listened to his ora- 
tory, speaks of him as ** the eloquentest that was 
bom in this isle." 

He had the art of leading a man to the subject 
in which he was the most conversant. His 
memory was astonishing, yet he argued, said 
Lloyd, rather from observation and his own rea- 
sonings than from books. He spent four hours 
every morning in study, during which period he 
never allowed himself to be interrupted. 

Ben Jonson and Richard Earl of Dorset were 
among the number of his iriends. The latter 
was so great an admirer of his genius, that, ac- 
cording to Aubrey, he employed Sir Thomas 
Billingsley (the celebrated horseman) to write 
down whatever fell from the lips of the great 
philosopher in his social discourse. He liked to 
compose m his garden, accompanied either by a 
friend or amanuensis, who instandy conunitted 
his thoughts to paper. Among others whom he 
thus employed was Thomas Hobbes, of Malms- 
bury. Aubrey informs us that this person was 
so beloved by his lord, that he <* was woot to 



have him walk with him in his delicate groves 
when he did meditate, and when a notMHi darted 
into his mind, Mr. Hobbes was preseedy to 
write it down : and his lord was wont to say that 
he did it better than any one else about him, for 
that many times, when he read their notes, he 
scarce understood what they writ, because they 
understood it not clearly themselves." 

His information on all subjects was astonish- 
ing. ** I have heard him," says Osborne, in his 
advice to his son, «* entertain a country lord in the 
proper terms relating to hawks and dogs ; and at 
another time out-cant a London chirurgeon." Of 
money, he said, it was like numure, of no use 
till it was spread. 

Sometimes he would have music in die room 
adjoiiung that in which he composed. He was 
also accustmned to drink strong beer before going 
to bed; in order, we are told, *«tolay his working 
fancy asleep, which otherwise wo^ keep him 
waking a great part of the night." Sir Edward 
Coke, thou^ he affected to undervalue him as a 
lawyer, appears to have been envious of his ta- 
lent 

We are assured by Lloyd that Bacon always 
tainted at an eclipse of ?he moon. 

His manner of living was superb in the ex- 
treme, especially when he was left regent of die 
kingdom during the progress of King James into 
Scotland, when he gavi audience to the foreign 
ambassadors, in the Banqueting Hous^^ at Wb te- 
h%ll. p^most with resral '•'^'endour. A" ey said: 
** The aviary at York House was built by his 
lordship, and cost dOO/. Every meal, according 
to the season of the year, he had his table strewed 
with sweet herbs and flowers, which he said did 
refresh his spirits and memory. When he was 
at his cmmtry-house at Gorhambury, St. Albans 
seemed as if the court had been diere, so nobly 
did he lire. His servants had liveries with his 
crest; his watermen were more emplojred by 
gendenften than even the king's. King James 
sent a buck to him, and he gave the keeper 50/." 
Howell, in his letters, mendons a similar instance 
of his liberality, on his receivmg a buck from one 
of the royal domains. He sent for the under- 
keeper who had brought the present, and *'having 
drunk the king's health unto him in a great silver 
gilt bowl," gave it to him as his fee. 

Lord Ba^n was not satisfied with common 
venality, but occasionally sold his decisions to 
both parties. Sir Symonds D'Ewes, however, 
says, that if he was the instrument of mischief, 
it was rather from those about him than his own 
nature, '* which his veiy countenance promised 
to be affable and gentle." There is no doubt 
that this great dispenser of justice was duped in 
the gWissest manner by his own servants : these 
people, we are told, robbed him at the bottom of 
the table, while he himself sat immersed in philo- 
sophical reveries at the upper end. Three of his 
servants kept their coaches, and more than one 
maintained race-horses in their establishments. 
A splendid casket of jewels, presented to him 
by the East India merchants, was embezzled, 
without his discovering it, by his own page. 
When the fact was mentioned to him, that his 
servants had actually purioined money from his 
closet: "Ah! poor men," he said, "that is their 
portion." When he returned home, after the 
knowledge of his disgrace, his servants, rising, 
as usual, in the hall to receive him : " Ah !" he 
said, "your rise has been mv fall." When they 
shortly afterwards deserted him, he compared 
them to vermin which quit a house when their 
instinct tells them it is alxmtto fall. 

11 
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How extraordinary and how haniliating to 
human nature must hare been that scene, when 
the great philosopher stood a cringing suppliant 
to his peers, ^'prostrating himself and sins;** crav* 
ing pardon of God and his fellows, and promising 
to amend that life which apparently, but for such 
exposure, would have been transmitted to pos- 
terity as proud and faultless as his genius. 
When he delivered the great seal to the four peers 
who had been eommissioned to receive it i — '« It 
was the king's favour,'* he said, *' that gave me 
this : and it is through my own fimlt that he has 
taken it away." When the instrument was de- 
liv^red to James, he muttered some words re- 
specting his difficulty in selecting a successor 
— " As to my lawyers," he said, •* they are all 
knaves." 

Bason was apparency little distressed by his 
fall. Gondomar, the Spanish ambassador, hap- 
pening to encounter him immediately after that 
event, ^ith equal bad taste and bad feeling, 
wished him, ironically, a merry Easter! — '< And 
to you, signior," replied Bacon, *^ I wish a merry 
Pass-over !" The reply not only comprehended 
a wish that the ambassador were well out of* the 
kingdom, but alluded to his supposed Jewish 
origin, the greatest insult which ccmld have been 
offered to a Spaniard. 

Charles, at that time Prince of Wales, chanced 
to meet Bacon in his coach shortly after his fall. 
The disgraced chancellor was retiring to the se- 
clusion of his own house at Gorhambury, but 
accompanied with a train of horsemen, such as 
would have done honour to him in his prouder 
days. '« Do all wo can," remarked the prince, 
*' this man scorns to go out like the snuff of a 
candle." 

We should be far more indined to forgive the 
gross corruption of this eminent man, but for his 
infamous ingratitude to his kindest, stanchest, 
and most disinterested friend, the unfortunate 
Earl of Eaatx : his treatment of that unhappy 
nobleman would have been disgraceful in a 
savage. It may be here remarked, Siat a far more 
detestable crime, even than ingratitude, has been 
laid to the charge of Lord Bacon ; the details of 
which are given so minutely by Sir Symonds 
D'Ewes, tlmt it is impossible not to attach some 
credit to the accusation. 

Many false aspersions, however, have undoubt- 
edly been cast on his name. Among others may 
be mentioned a story of Sir Anthony Weldon's, 
whose remarks are as scurrilous as his tale is 
undoubtedly untrue. A misunderstanding, he 
informs us, happening to exist between the chan- 
cellor and the Duke of Buckingham, the former, 
being desirous of obtaining an interview with the 
favourite, was kept waiting, during two succes- 
sive days, in an apartment appropriated to the 
lowest menials in the duke's household. Wel- 
don affirms, that he himself saw him in this situa- 
tion, seated on a wooden chest, with the chancel- 
lor's purse and seal lying beside him ; and that 
he subsequently discovered from one of the ser- 
vants that this indignity was imposed by the 
express orders of the duke. He adds, that when 
the chancellor was at length sdmitted into the 
presence of Buckingham, he threw himself pros- 
trate on the ground and kissed the duke's feet. 
Judging from what we know of Lord Bacon's 
character, and especially from his letters to Buck- 
ingham, there is certainly no circumstance which 
tends in any way to support the charge of Wel- 
don, either of such gross subserviency on the one 
hand, or so much insolence on the other. Bacon's 
manly and beautiful letter of advice to Bucking- 



ham, on his first coming into power, is certainly 
alone sufficient to rescue him from the absurd 
aspersions of a prejudiced scandal-monger. 

Although the loss of power and place reduced 
him to a state of comparative poverty, the stories 
which are related of his beinff actually in distress 
and want are no doubt considerably exaggerated. 
Wilson informs us that after his disgrace, he 
lived in obscurity in his house in Gray's Inn, 
and was in want to the last The same writer 
embellishes his narrative with a curious tale. 
The beer he informs us, in Lord Bacon's house 
being of a very bad quality, he occasionally sent 
to Sir Fulk Greville, (Lord Brook,) who resided 
in the neighbourhood, for a botde oi'his lordship's 
beer. This boon, after considerable grumbling, 
the buder had at last positive orders to deny: <<bo 
sordid," adds Wilson, ** was the man who had 
advanced himself to be called the friend of Sir 
Philip Sidney, and so friendless was the other 
after he had Mien from his high estate !"* 

The degradation of this wonderful genius, 
while it distressed the good and gratified the evil, 
could even afford mcmment to the wretchod 
punsters of the age. Alluding alike to his mis- 
conduct and his poverty, his new titles of Veru- 
1am and St. Albans were easily converted into 
Very-lame and St. All-bones. In the height of 
his distress, his ne^hbours in the country good- 
naturedly came forward, and offered to purchase 
an oak wood on his property. **No," said Lord 
Bacon, " I will not sell my feathers." 

Park has rescued from obscurity a copy of 
verses of no sli^t merit, the production of-some 
philosophical poet of former days, who thus la- 
ments over the downfdl of a great man : — 

Dazzled thus with height of place. 
While oar hopes our wits beguile, 

No man marks the narrow space 
Twixt a prison and a smile. 

Then since Fortune's favours &de, 

You that in her arms do sleep. 
Learn to swim and not to wade. 

For the hearts of kings are deep. 

But if greatness be so blind 

As to trust in towers of air ; 
Let it be with goodness lined, 

That at least the fall be fair. 

Then though darken'd, you shall say 

When fnends fall off, and princes frown ; 

Virtue is the roughest way. 

But proves at night a bed of down. 

Lord Bacon was himself a poet. Those who 
may be curious to see him in this light, will find 
some specimens of his muse in Park's *.* Noble 
Authors," and also in Aubrey's '* Letters of Emi- 
nent Men." 

Wilson describes Lord Bacon as of a middling 
stature, his ** presence grave and comely ;" but 
adds that he early wore the appearance of old 
age. Aubrey says, " he had a delicate, lively, 
hazel eye : Dr. Harvey told me it was like the 
eye of a viper." The same writer relates one 
or two characteristic anecdotes of this extraordi- 
nary man. He was once watching some fisher- 
-men from the garden at York House, and offered 
them a certain sum for the results of then: draught, 
which they refused, considering it insufficient. 
On drawing up their net, they found that it only 
contained two or three small fish. Lord Bacon 



* Wilson, p. 160. It was Lord Brook's chief am- 
bition to be regarded as the friend of Sir Philip Sid- 
ney ; Indeed he directed the circumstance to he re- 
corded on his tombstone. 



told them they had better have accepted hisoflk. 
The men replied that they had hoped for better 
success. «* Hope," said his lordship, «** is a good 
breakfast, but a bad supper." According to Au- 
brey, none of his servants dared to appear bdbre 
him except in boots of Spanish l^ither: — he 
could always detect common leatiier, whidi wm 
extremely offensive to his nerves. 

When the Bishop of London cut down some 
fine trees at the Episcopal Palace at Ftolham, 
Bacon told him that he was a good expounder of 
dark places. 

When some person hinted to him that it wn 
time to look about him, ''Sir," was his reply,'' I 
do not look about me ; I look above me. 

Queen Elizabeth, when on a visit to Lord 
Bacon at Redgrave, happened to make an obsenra* 
tion on the small size of his house :— -^' Madam/' 
he replied, " my house is small ; but it is yoQ 
who have made me too great for it." 

King James, says Howell, once asked his opm- 
ion of a French ambassador who had receotlj 
arrived. Bacon replied that he thought him a 
tall well-looking man. — " But what do tod diink 
of his head-piece?'' asked the king.' "Sir," 
said Bacon, «' tall men are like houses of four or 
five stories, wherein, commonly, the uppermost 
room is worst furnished." I do not know whedier 
this was the same French ambassador, who tokl 
Lord Bacon, on their first introduction, that he 
had always compared him to an angel, of whom 
he had heard and read much, but h^ never ieeo. 
Bacon replied modestly, that " if the charity of 
oth^s compared him to an angel, his own infomi- 
ties told him that he was a man." If Bacon can 
at all be compared to an angel, it must certainly 
be to a fallen one. 

In January, 1630, being then in the commence 
ment of his sixtieth y«ar, we find hhn keeping 
his birth-day with some magnificence at York 
House, the scene of his early life, and the &- 
voorite residence of his age. His old friend, 
Ben Jonson, celebrated the occasion with kit 
vigorous muse. It was a kind, and at that period, 
a ^'aluable mark of respect, to the disgraced minis- 
ter. Though the lines are occasimially harsh, 
the compliment is feHeitously introduced. 

Hail, happy ^nius of this ancient pile ! 
How comes it all things so about thee smile t 
The fire, the wine, the men 1 and in the midst 
Thou stand^st, as if some mystery thou didst ! 
Pardon, 1 read it in thy face, the day 
For whose returns, and many, all these pray: 
And so do I. Hits is the sixtieth year 
Sinoe Bacon and thy lord, was bom, an'l here; 
Son to the grave, wise keeper of the seal. 
Fame and foundation of the Enfflisb weal. 
What then his father was, that smce is be. 
Now with a little more to the degree. 
Enffland's high chancellor, the destined heir 
In his soft cradle to his father's chair. 
Whose even thread the Fates spin round and foHt 
Ont of their choicest and their whitest wod. 
'Tis a brave cause of joy, let it be known. 
For Uwere a narrow gladness, kept thine own. 
Give me a deep-crown'd bowl, that I may sing, 
In raising him, the wisdom of my king. 

Aubrey informs us, on the authority of Thomtf 
Hobbes, that Bacon owed his death to his indis- 
creet eagerness, in pursuing a philosophical ex- 
periment He happened to be taking the atf id 
nis coach near Highgate, when an idea came into 
his head that flesh might be preserved in snow 
as well as in salt. The snow at the time Vpog 
thick on the ground, he resolved to make the ex* 
periment; but " staid so long in doing it,** that 
he was seized with a shivermg fit, and was 
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obliged to be carried to Lord Arundel's house at 
Uighgate. Unfortunately he was placed in a 
damp bed, by which his disorder was so much 
aggrafated that he died in a few days. 

His death took place on the 9th of April, 1626. 
Conformably with his own wishes, he was buried 
near the remains of his mother, in Sl Michael's 
Church, St. Albans, the only place ai worship in 
the ancient Vemlam. His secretary, Thomas 
Meauty, erected orer him a monument of white 
marble, to which Sir Henry Wotton supplied the 
inscription. Howell writes to Dr. Prichard, 
^ My Lord Chancellor Bacon is lately dead of a 
boguishing weakness ; he died so poor, that he 
icaice left money to bury him ; which though he 
had a great wit, did argue no great wisdom, it 
being one of the essential properties of a wise 
nan to provide for the main chance. I have 
read, that it hadi been the fortune of all poets 
commonly to die beggars ; but for an orator, a 
lawyer, and a philosopher, as he was, to die so, 
is rare. It seems the same fate befel him that 
attended Demosthenes, Seneca, and Cicero, (all 
great men^of whom the two fiist fell by cor- 
rupocNL The fairest diamond may have a flaw 
in it; bat / believe he died poor out of a don- 
tempt of the peif^ of fortune^ ae aho out of an 
exem rf generosity. It may be remarked that 
the nomlMr and value of the legacies which he 
bequeathed by his last will, has led to a disbelief 
of Bacon's poverty. Dr. Lingard, however, 
joBtly observes, that ** as his executors refused to 
aet, it may induce a suspicion that he left not 
vherswith to pay them." 

Not many years after the death of Bacon his 
grave was opened, and one King, a physician, 
became possessed of his skull. Fuller teUs us 
that this remarkable relic was treated by King 
with ** deriston and scorn ;" bat the man, he adds, 
who ** then derided the dead, is since become the 
laughing-stock of the living." 

Lord Bacon is described as having borne ad- 
Tenity with as little moderation as 1^ had done 
prosperity; and as having exhibited a pitiful and 
mean-spirited subserviency in his intercourse 
widi the great. To this accusation, his letters 
to King James, afler his fall, certainly attach 
some weight. In an appeal which he addressed 
to Prince Charles, there was a passage which had 
nore wit than reverence ,— he said that, ** as the 
&ther had been his creator, he hoped the son 
wonld be his redeemer." Tht name of Verulam 
Baddings, Gray's Inn Lane, still points out the 
spot where one of the residences ik Bacon once 
Stood. 



EDWARD LORD HERBERT, 



OF CHBRBURT. 



The life of Lord Herbert, of Cherbory , written 
^y himself, is one of the most curious works of 
the kind that has ever issued from the press. 
Who can read without delight a narrative, and 
*Beh a Dttrative, too, of the private foibles and 
OKMt secret thoughts of the soldier, the sUtes- 
nun, the wit, and the philosopher? That he 
^^ truth itself, is undoubted ; and if his vanity 
sometinies occasions a smile, we must bear in 
^^ the peculiar features of ihe period in which 
OS lived. We must remember that chivalry was 
^t dien extinct, and that the smiles of beauty, 
*m1 the honours of batde, were consider^ as in- 
^^^CQnhfe in conferring not only reputation, but 
fsspect. Qifted by nature with wit, beauQr, and 



talent, and possessing courage almost aBM>untin| 
to a fault, can we wonder that, in a martial aikd 
romantic age. Lord Herbert should have engaged 
the hearts of women, almost as universally as he 
won for himself the respect of men. If he speaks 
somewhat ostentatiously of his own mehis, at 
least with equal candour he lays open io us has 
faults. His literary reputation is so well esta- 
blished, that comment would be tiresome, and 
praise superfluous. 

Lord Herbert was bom in 1581. According 
to Anthony Wood, his birth-place was a ** most 
pleasant and romantic spot in Wales, called 
Montgomery Castle, the seat of his fhther, 
Richud Herbert" But this is a mistake. Lord 
Herbert himself informs us that he was bom at 
Eyton, in Shropshire, the residence of his mo- 
ther's family, the Newports. At the age of 
fourteen, he went to University College, Oxford, 
from whence he proceeded on his travels. At 
the coronation of James the First, he was made 
a Knight of the Bath, and in 1016, was sent am- 
bassador to Paris to intercede for the French 
Protestants. He held this important post for 
five years, when his famous quarrel with the 
constable Luines procured his recall. In 1625, 
he was created by James I. Baron Herbert, oif 
Casde Island, in Ireland; and in 1629, Lord 
Herbert, of Cherbury, in Shropshire, by Charles 
the First On the 28th of February, 1508, 
when only seventeen, he was married to a 
daughter of Sir William Herbert, of St Gillian's. 
The matoh seems to have been one of conve- 
nience; the lady, among other circumstances, 
being six years older than himself. 

Lord Herbert made his first appearance in 
London in his nineteenth year. *' Curiosity," 
he says, ** rather than ambition, brought me to 
court ; and as it was' the maimer of those times 
for all men to kneel down before the great Queen 
Elizabeth, who then reigned, I was likewise upon 
my knees in the presence chamber, when she 
passed by to the chapel at Whitehall. As soon 
as she saw me, she stopped ; and swearing her 
usual oath, demanded, who is this ? Every body 
there* present looked upon me, but no man knew 
me, till Sir James CroA, a pensioner, finding the 
queen stayed, returned back and told who I was, 
and that I had married Sir William Herbert of St 
Gillian's daughter: the queen hereupon looked 
attentively upon me; and swearing again her 
ordinary oath, said, it is a pity he was married 
so young ; and thereupon gave her hand to kiss 
twice, both times gently clapping me on the 
cheek." 

Lord Herbert*s account of his being invested 
with the Order of the Bath, throws a curious 
light on the manners of the time. The placing 
the spur upon the right heel, was then an im- 
portant part of the ceremony. His esquire, he 
informs us, was standing near him, prepared to 
perform the office, when the Earl of Shrewsbury 
nimself kindly approached him : '* Cousin," he 
said, <' I believe you will be a good knight, and 
therefore I will put on your spur ;" whereupon, 
afWr my most humble thanks for so great a fevour, 
I held up my leg against the wall, and he put on 
my spur. 

He then proceeds to describe the nature of 
the oath which he was called upon to take,— - 
'* Never," he says, ** to sit in a place where in- 
justice shall be done, without righting it to the 
utmost of my power, and particularly ladies and 
gendemen that shall be wronged in their honour, 
if they demand assistance, and many other points 
not unlike the romances of knight-errant" 



^ The seecNBd ds^ to wear robes of crimson 
taflleta, and so ride from St. James's to White- 
hall, with our esquires before us ; and die third 
day to wear a gown of purple satin, upon the 
left sleeve whereof is fastened certain strings, 
weaved of white silk and gold, tied in a knot, 
and tassels of the same,* which all the knights 
are obliged to wear until they have done some- 
thing famous in arms, or till some lady of honour 
take it off", and fasten it on her sleeve, saying, * I 
will answer he shall prove a good knight' I 
had not long wom this string, but a principal 
lady of the court, and certainly in most men's 
opinions the handisomest took mine ofi", and said 
sne would pledge her h<mour for mine. I do 
not name this lady ; because some passages hap- 
pened afterwards which oblige me to silence, 
though nothing could be jusdy said to her preju- 
dice or wrong?' 

It is curious to discover to how late a period 
of our history the spirit of knight-errantry de- 
scended. A Knight of the Bath at the present 
day may have achieved the insignia of his order 
at Waterioo or Trafidgar: he has won them, 
perhaps, by good and brave deeds, but little 
more is allotted to him than the merit of preserv- 
ing them unstained. But, even as late as the 
days of James, there still existed that Quixotic 
enthusiasm, and that high standard of honour, 
which, however we may be disposed to regard 
them as fantastic, were once practised by the- 
wisest and the best, and threw an undefinable 
interest over the social relations of former times. 
Let us see by what obligations a philosopher and 
historian, such as Lord Herbert, considered him- 
self bound. The following circumstance occurred 
during one of his visits to the casde of Merlon, 
the residence of the Constable de Montmorency, 
whither he had been invited by the constable's 
daughter, the Duchess de Vantadour. '' Pars- 
ing," he says, ^' two or three days here, it hap- 
pened one evening that a daughter of the duchefs, 
of about ten or eleven years of age, goinf one 
evening from the casde to walk in the meadows, 
myself, with divers French gendemen, attended 
her, and some gentlemen tl^t were with her: 
this young lady wearing a knot of riband on her 
head, a French cavalier took it suddenly and fas- 
tened it to his hat-band; the young lady offended 
herewith, demands her riband, but he refusing to 
restore it, the young lady, addressing herself to 
me, said, < Monsieur, I pray get my rit>and from 
that gendeman.' Hereupon, going towards him, 
I courteously, with my hat in my hand, desired 
him to do me the honour that I may deliver the 
lady her riband or bouquet again ; but he rouphly 
answering me, ' Do you think I will give it to 
you, when I have refused it to her ?' I replied, 
♦Nay then, sir, I will make you restore it by 
force,' whereupon also, putting on my hat, and 
reaching at his, he, to save himself, ran away. 



* This custom of fastening a knot or riband of 
white silk to the left shoulder of the knight is as 
old as the time of Henry the Fourth, the supposed 
founder of the order. Froissart says, that at his 
coronation, that monarch created forty-six knights, 
to whom he gave *Mong green coats, the sleeves 
whereof were cot straight and furred with minever, 
and widi great hoods or chaperons furred in the same 
manner, uid after the fashion used by prelates; and 
every one of these knights on his left shoulder had 
a double cordon, or string of white silk, to which 
white tassels were pendent" The Appendix to 
Anstis^s *' Observations on the Knighthood of the 
Bath,*' affords a curious picture of the ceremonies of 
invisstment, in the reign of James the First 
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and afller a long course in the meadow, finding 
that I had almost overtook him, he turned short, 
and running to the young lady, was about to put 
the riband in her hand, when I, seizing upon his 
arm, said to the young lady, * It was I that gave 
it.' * Pardon me,^ quoth she, * it is he that gives 
it me.* I then said, ' Madam, I will not contra- 
dict you ; but if he dare to say that I did not 
constiain him to give it, I will fight with him.* 
The French gentleman answered nothing there- 
unto for the present, and so conducted the young 
lady again to the casde. The next day, I de- 
sired Mr. Aurelian Townsend to tell the French 
cavalier that either he must confess that I con- 
strained him to restore the riband, or fight with 
me ; but the gentleman seeing him unwilling to 
accept of this challenge, went out from the place, 
whereupon I followed him, some of the gende- 
men that belonged to the constable taking notice 
hereof, acquainted him therewith, who sending 
for the French cavalier, checked him well for his 
sauciness in taking the riband away from his 
grandchild, and afterwards^ bid him depart his 
house ; and this was all that I ever heard of the 
gendeman with whom I proceeded in that man- 
ner, because I thought myself obliged thereunto 
by the oath taken when I was made Knight of 
the Bath, as I formerly related upon this occa- 
sion." 

Lord Herbert afterwards mentions another in- 
stance of similar gallantry on his part, which 
occurred in the apartments of Anne of Denmark. 
A Scottish gentleman had snatched a riband from 
Miss Middlemore, a maid of honour, who begged 
Lord Herbert to procure its restitution. The 
delinquent refusing to part with it. Lord Herbert 
seized him by the throat, and had almost suc- 
ceeded in throwing him down, when they were 
separated by the bystanders. Their subsequent 
meeting in Hyde Park was prevented by an in- 
junction of the lords of the council. 

Lord Orford says of Lord Herbert, that *' he 
returned the insolence of the great Constable 
Luines with the spirit of a gentleman, without 
committing his dignity of ambassador.*" This 
quarrel is a memorable one. The French king, 
Louis the Thirteenth, was preparing vigorous 
measures against his protestant subjects, in whose 
favour Lord Herbert had been sent to mediate. 
His instructions were to obtain his end, if pos- 
sible, by peaceable persuasions, or, should that 
appear ijjppracticahle, to enforce his arguments 
by threats. Having obtained an interview with 
the constable, he explained to him calmly the 
great interest which the court of England took 
in this religious warfare. De Luines inquired 
rudely by what right the king, his master, inter- 
fered in their affairs. " The king, my master," 
replied the ambassador, **oweth an account of 
his reasons to no man ; and for myself, it is suf- 
ficient that I obey him." He added, however, 
" that if the question were asked in more cour- 
teous terms, he was willing to satisfy him on the 
subject.*' *« We will have none of your advices,'* 
replied the constable. *• That,'* said Lord Her- 
bert, "is a sufficient answer; and I am now 
charged to inform you, that we know very well 
what to do." ** We do not fear you,'* said De 
Luines. *< If you had said diat you did not love 
us, I should have believed you," said the ambas- 
sador. " By G — ," retorted the constable, " if 
you were not an ambassador I would treat you 
after another fashion.** "If I am an ambas- 
sador,*' said Lord Herbert, " I am also a gende- 
man, and this," laying his hand upon his sword, 
" shall be my answer." He dien rose from his 



chair and went towards the door, to which De 
Luines, with a show of civility, ofiered to ac^ 
company him ; but Lord Herbert told him, that 
after such language there was no need of cere- 
mony. 

He remained some days in the town, expecting 
to hear firom the constable ; but instead of a hos- 
tile message, he was informed by the Mareschal 
de St. Geran, that having mortally offended the 
minister, he was in no place of security. " As 
long as my sword is by my side," said Lord 
Herbert, " I am in a place of safety." The con- 
stable, in order to lay a formal complaint against 
Lord Herbert, eventually procured his own bro- 
ther to be sent ambassador extraordinary into 
England, and Lord Herbert was in consequence 
recalled. On his return to England, he obtained 
an audience of King James ; and having cleared 
himself of the charges which had been brought 
against him, requested his majesty's permission 
to send a trumpeter to the constable, challenging 
him to single combat. The king told him that 
he would consider of it; but the constable shordy 
afterwards died, and the gallant philosopher re- 
turned to Paris. 

The strictest respecter of truth may uncon- 
sciously give too fair a colouring to a narrative 
of his own conduct. Perhaps De Luines was 
not altogether to blame. Certainly Lord Her- 
bert was a hot-headed man, and Camden even 
goes so far as to make him the party most to 
blame, observing pointedly that he treated the 
constable with irreverence. 

Lord Herbert is generally described as a very 
handsome man: Aubrey alone, who had been 
frequendy in his society, speaks of him as a 
"black man:" the whole-length engraving of 
him, from the original by Oliver, which forms 
the frontispiece of Dodsley's edition of his life, 
affords the same idea of his swarthiness. 

It may not be generally known, that among 
his other accompUshments, Lord Herbert was 
no indifferent poet. There is an elegant copy 
of verses by him, entided — 

AN ODE 

UPON THE QUESTION MOVED, WHETHER LOVE SHOULD 
CONTINUE FOR EVER? 

The two opening stanzas are very pleasing : 

Having interr'd her infant birth. 
The watery Ground, that late did mourn, 
Was atrew'd with flowers, for the return 

Of the wishM bridegproom of the Earth. 

The well-accorded birds did sing 
Their hymns unto the pleasant time ; 
And, in a sweet consorted chime. 

Did welcome in the cheerful Spring. 

They conclude : 

Oh ! no, beloved ! I am most sure 
Those virtuous habits we acquire. 
As being with the soul entire. 

Must with it evermore endure. 

Else should our souls in vain elect; 

And vainer yet were Heaven's laws, 

When to an everlating cause 
They griye a perishing effect. 

Nor here on earth, then, nor above, 

Our good affection can impair ; 

For, where God doth adroit the fair, 
Think you that he excludeth Level 

These eyes asain thine eyes shall see, 
These hands again thine hands infold ; 
And all chaste pleasures can be told, 

Shall with us everlasting be: 

For if no use of sense remain. 
When bodies once this life forsake, 



Or they could no delight partake, 
Why should they ever rise again 1 

Let then no doubt, Celinda, touch. 
Much less your fairest mind invade; 
Were not our souls immortal made, 

Our equal loves can make them such. 

There were many contradictions in Lord Ho- 
bert's character. ''The same man,'* obseries 
Granger, ''was wise and capricious; redressed 
wrongs, and quarreled for punctihos ; hated bigot- 
ry in religion, and was himself a bigot to philo- 
sophy. He exposed himself to such dangers » 
other men of courage would have carefully de- 
clined ; and called in question the fundameatak 
of a religion which none had the hardiness lo 
dispute besides himself." His famous philoso- 
phical work, De Veritaie^ was expressly wriuen 
against revealed religion. With the publicatioD 
of this work is connected an extraordinary in- 
stance of human vanity and human inconsistencj. 
The same man who had just been arguing agaiaiM 
the possible existence of miracles, could ne¥e^ 
theless beUeve that the Divine intentioos had 
been communicated in a miraculous manner to 
himself: in a word, he could easily discredit a 
revelation which comprehended the hq)pine88 of 
the whole human race, and yet was fuUy con- 
vinced of it when merely applying to himsdf and 
to his own insignificant pursuits. Entertainiog 
considerable apprehension as to Ihe manner io 
which his work would be received; and "being 
doubtful," he says, '* in my chamber, one fair 
day in summer, my casement being opened to- 
wards the south, the sun shining dear, and no 
wind stirring, I took my book De Feriiate in mj 
hand, and kneeling on my knees, devoudy said 
these words, — 'O thou eternal God, Author of 
the light which now shines upon me, and Gim 
of all inward illuminations, I do beseech thee, of 
thy infinite goodness, to pardon a greater reqneit 
than a sinner ought to make. I am not satisfied 
enough whether I shall publish this book De 
Veritate; if it be for thy glory, I beseech thee 
to give me soine sign from heaven; if not, I shall 
suppress it.' 

*' I had no sooner spoken these words, but a 
loud though yet gentle noise came from the 
heavens (for it was like nothing on earth), which 
did so comfort and cheer me, that I took my 
petition as granted, and that I had the sign I de- 
manded, whereupon also I resolved to print my 
book. This (how strange soever it may seem) 
I profess before the eternal God is true : neither 
am I any way superstitiously deceived hefein; 
since I did not ody hear the noise, but io the 
serenest sky that ever I saw, being without all 
cloud, did to my thinking see the place from 
whence it came." 

Certainly Lord Herbert .was a most eonicien- 
tious deist. According to' Aubrey, twice a day 
he had prayers in his nouse, and on Sundays a 
sermon was preached by his chaplain. 

In his last illness, when he knew himself to 
be dying, he expressed a wish that Archbisbw 
Usher might be sent for. When it was i»opwed 
to him to receive the sacrament, he said, indift- 
rently, that if there was good in any thing it was 
in that, and at all events it could do him no ham. 
Under the circumstancos the primate refused to 
administer it, for which he was afterwards much 
blamed. Lord Herbert died serenely. Shortly 
before he breathed his last, he inquired die hoWi 
and on receiving a reply, "an luMir hence," he 
said, " I shall depart;" he then turned his face 
to the opposite side, and shordy afierwardi ex- 
pired* 
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abundant matter for serious opera, melodrama, 
romance, and tragedy. 

It is not my intention in the present hasty 
sketch to be a partisan of a Buchanan, Robert- 
son, Hume, Tvder, or others who have treated 
on the subject, leaving the views of sober-minded 
historians to be discussed as your readers may 
think mpst proper. 

The daughter of James V. and Mary of Guise 
was bom a few days before the death of her father, 
and at the age of six years was conveyed to 
France, whither she was sent for her education, 
by the same fleet that had brought over the 
French auxiliaries under Monsieur Desse. This 
exercised a powerful influence over her future 
destiny, and was the cause of all her misfortunes. 
Educated in France, and brought up at the most 
polished court in Europe, she insensibly acquired 
diose manners which disqualifled her from reign- 
ing over her ancient subjects, the Scots, among 
whom the government of a queen was unknown, 
and of too feeble a character to rule over a rude 
tnd semi-barbarous people, torn by intestine com- 
motions, and struggling for the maintenance of 
die refonned religion. She was married, April 
24, 1556, at a very early age, to Francis, the 
Dauphin of France, afterwsmls Francis II., a 
prince of feeble constitution and a weak under- 
standing, who dying, left her a widow at the age 
of nineteen. AAer a short time, Mary with a 
sad heart, took leave of that kin^om, the brief, 
but only scene of her life in which fortune had 
imiled upon her. As long as her eyes could dis- 
tinguish the coast, she continued to feed her 
Delancholy with the prospect, and to utter, 
**FareweU, France; farewell, beloved country, 
which I shall never more behold !*' 

^To 8e0tia*s Queen, as slowly dawned the day. 
Rose on her coach, and gazed her soul away. 
Her eyes had blessed the beacon's glimmering height. 
That £uiitly tipt the feathery surge with light ; 
Bot now the moon with orient hues portrayed 
Each ea^tled clifl* and brown mooastic shade; 
All touched the talisman's resistless spring, 
Aod, Id I what busy tribes were instant on tue wing !" 

After an absence of nearly thirteen years, she 
hnded safely in her native kingdom. At this 
period commenced her trids and misfortunes, all 
following each other in quick succession; and 
whatever might have been her faults, bitter and 
grieroDs was the expiation. 

We are informed by Dufresnoy, who came 
over to Scotland in her suite, that she lodged on 
4c night of her arrival in the " Abbaye ofHoly- 
rood," which, says he, " is really a fine build- 
ing" He proceeds :—" We landed at Leith, 
ud went from thence to Edinburgh, which is but 
> ihort league distant. — The queen went there on 
Jwrieback, and the lords and ladies, who accom- 
panied her upon the little wretched hackneys of 
the country, as wretchedly caparisoned, at sight 
of which the queen' began to weep, and to com- 
pve them with the pomp and superb palfreys of 
France ; but there was no remedy but patience. 
"J^hat was worst of all, being arrived at Edin- . 
°^h, and restored to rest in die Abbaye, there' 
jane under her window, in die court, a crew of 
fi^e hundred or six hundred scoundrels from the 
^tyi who gave her a serenade with wretched 
^ns and litt^p rebecks, of which there are 
enough in that country, and began to sing psalms, 
^M »o miserably mistimed and mistuned, that 
nothing could be worse. Alas ! what music, and 
^hata mghfsrestr" On this celebrated sere- 
nade, that true son of genius, the Ettrick Shop- 



herd, foimded his beautiful legend, ** The Queen's 
Wake," from which I beg leave to quote the fol- 
lowing lines : — 

" Queen Mary lighted in the court. 

Queen Mary joined the evening sport; 

Yet though at table all were seen 

To wonder at her air and mien« 

Though courtiers fawned and ladies sung, 

Still on her ears the accents rung. 

* Watch thy young bosom and maiden eye. 

For the shower must fall, and the flower must die;' 

And much she wished to prove ere long 

The wondrous powers of Scottish song.'* 

Passing over her ill-assorted marriage with the 
imbecile Damley, which was celebrated with all 
due pomp and festivity, I come to that dreadful 
tragedy — that frightful episode in Scottish history 
— die murder of David Rizzio, which Mr. 
Haines has selected as the subject of his new 
historical tragedy. What heart is there th^t does 
not throb at die mention of the name of this cele- 
brated Italian musician, coupled with that of 
Mary Queen of Scots ? The names are insepa- 
rable. Whatever may have been Mary's culpa- 
bility in this unhappy partiality and undue pre- 
ference of Rizzio, it ia now almost universally 
admitted that there was no criminality existed, 
although appearances seemed to favour such a 
supposition ; certain it is that he was admitted 
into her confidence, and grew not only to be con- 
sidered as a favourite, but as a minister. Hence 
the jealousy with which Damley was inspired. 
Some writers represent Rizzio as servile, haughty, 
arrogant, and insolent; odiers, that he was sl^wd 
and sensible, with education above his rank. But 
he was a foreigner, and his destruction was there- 
fore resolved on by Damley, Morton, Ruthven, 
Lindsay, and Maidand, in a manner nowise 
suitable to justice, to humanity, or to their own 
dignity. Accotilingly, a plan was concerted be- 
tween the above-mentioned nobles, and the place 
chosen was the queen's bedchamber; and on the 
9th of March, 1566, Morton entered the court of 
the palace with 160 men, and seized the gates^ 
without resistance. 

The queen was at supper with the Countess 
of Argyle, Rizzio, and a few domestics, in a 
closet oflT the bedchamber, about twelve feet 
square, the present north-west tower of Holy- 
rood Palace, when Damley suddenly entered her 
apartment by a private passage. Behind him 
was Ruthven, clad in complete armour, with 
three or four of his most trasty accomplices. 
Such an unusual appearance darmed those who 
were present, and Rizzio, apprehending diat he 
was the intended victim, instantly retired behind 
the queen. Numbers of armed men now mshed 
into the chamber. Mary in vain employed tears, 
threats, and entreaties to save her favourite, but 
it was all in vain : he was torn from her by vio- 
lence, dragged out of the closet, through the bed- 
chamber into the chamber of presence, and des- 
patched with fifty-six wounds. 

*<In clattering hauberk clad, through night's still 
gloom. 
Stern Ruthven fiercely stalks with ha^^gard mien ; 
With thundering tone proclaims the victim's doom. 

And tears her minion from a doating queen : 
Through the arch'd courts and storied chambers high 
Loud shrieks of terror ring, and death's expiring 
cry!" 

Towards the outer door of the apartment, on 
the floor of a passage which was formerly part of 
the room, there are large dusky spots, said to 
have been occasioned by Rizzio's blood staining 
the floor, which no washing of the boards has 



been able to effiace. The armour of Henry Stuart, 
Lord Damley, and of James VI. is shown in the 
room from which Rizzio was dragged out to be 
murdered. The queen's dressing-box is also 
shown ; the roof of the queen's fa^-room is di- 
vided into compartments, charged widi the armo- 
rial device of some one of the blood royal of Scot- 
land, and the walls are hung round with tapestryt 
and ornamented with subjects taken from '' Ovid's 
Metamorphoses." To conclude this tragical 
event, I beg to observe that in the middle of the 
passage leading to the interior of the abbey, is 
shown a flat, square stone, under which the un- 
fortunate Rizzio is said to have been buried, '* in 
order that the queen might regularly be indulged 
with the sight of the tomb of her lamented fa^ 
vourite, as she passed to and .from her private 
devotions." This conveys a bitter sarcasm, and 
speaks volumes. It is, however, merely conjec- 
tural, as no historian has pointed out the precise 
spot where this Italian musician is entombed — at 
least, so far as I am aware of. 

I find, sir, that I have occupied more space 
than I originally intended, and must for the pre- 
sent conclude with her second tmly unfortimate 
marriage with one whose plausible manners and 
graceful person were his only accomplishments ; 
so that Mary, whose levity of manners contribu- 
ted no litde to alienate his afifections, soon became 
disgusted with this painted sepulchre. These 
circumstances, joined to her partiality for the 
Italian minstrel, were the foreranners of all her 
woes. I wiU, with your permission, send you 
another sketch, concluding with her death at 
Fotheringay, and a slight glance at the fortunes 
and misfortunes of the Stuart family. 

C. P. J. 



LITERARY STATISTICS. 
In the library of Mr. Rogers, the poet, at his 
house in St. James' Place, London, is the origi- 
nal agreement between Milton and his publisher, 
Samuel Symons, in 1666, for the copyright of 
** Paradise Lost." It is written on one page of 
foolscap, signed by the contracting parties, and 
witnessed by "John Fisher" and "Benjamin 
Greene, servant to Mr. Milton." The autograph 
of the great poet, notwithstanding his blindness, 
is remarkably regular and distinct. This interest- 
ing relic, we need hardly say, is carefully pre- 
served by its distinguished owner; it id framed 
and glazed, and occupies a prominent place on 
the walls of the classical and hospitable mansion 
of the Poet of Memory. Mr. Rogers, we believe, 
gave seventy guineas for this relic! For the 
poem itself, Milton received ten pounds, Ave 
being paid in advance, and the other ^ve at the 
expiration of two years, when 1300 copies had 
been sold. For each edition, not exceeding 1500 
copies, five pounds were to be paid ; but in seven 
years the poet died, and the widow disposed of 
all her " ri^ht, tide, and interest" in the work 
for an additional sum of seven pounds. Thus 
the whole copyright of " Paradise Lost" brought 
to the author and his famQy seventeen pounds, 
and the bit of paper on which the agreement was 
written, was sold and eagerly purchased for 
seventy guineas! Milton was more than fifly 
years of age, blind, infirm, and solitary, when he 
began the composition of his great epic. At a 
similar advanced period of life, Sir Walter Scott, 
stmck with misfortune, entered into an engage- 
ment to liquidate, by his literary exertions, a 
debt of one hundred and twenty thousand pounds. 
Milton rested his long-cherished hopes of laatmg 



fame upon the work thM hue befon: Scott staked 
hn ehaoracter and hm reputagtkm upon the ftdfil^ 
ment of his vast enragement. Both entered 
with characteristic ardour upon their tasks, and, 
amidst the pressure of increasing age and infir- 
mitj, nerer lost si^ht of their anticipated reward. 
In seven years Milton had comjrieted his divine 
poem, and held in his hand his passport to im- 
mortality. In seven years Scott had paid idl but 
ODf sixth of his enormous load of debt. The 
prize was within view, independence seemed al- 
most within his msp, but he had over-tasked 
his strength, and disease, soon to be followed by 
death, came, like an armed man, and closed the 
superhuman struggle. When will the annals of 
literature record again two such instances of 
heroic determination under such adverse circum- 
stances, united to the highest creative genius, and 
crowned with such marvellous results ?-— /nver- 
neti Courier. 



DOCTOR GALL. 

I sing of the organs and fibres 

That ramble about in the brains ; 
Avaunt! ye irreverent jibers, 

Or stay and be wise for your pains. 
All heads were of yore on a level. 

One could not tell clever from dull. 
Till I, like Le Sage^s lame devil, 

UnroofM with a touch every skoU. 
Oh, I am tbe mental dissector, 

I fathom the wits of you all, 
Then come in a crowd to the lecture 

Of craniological Gall. 

The passions, or active or passive. 

Exposed by my magical spells, 
As busy as bees in a glass hive, 

Are seen in their separate cells. 
Old Momus, who wanted a casement 

Whence all in the heart might be read, 
Were he living, would stare with amaaement 

To find what he wants in the head. 

There 's an orffan for drains amoroso. 

Just under the edge of the wig. 
An organ for writing but so-so, 

For driving a tilbury gig ; 
An organ for boxers, for stoics, 

For giving booksellers a lift. 
For marching the zigzag heroics^ 

And editing Jonathan Swift. 

I raise in match-making a rumpus, 

And Cupid his fame must impart. 
Henceforth with a rule and a compass, 

Instead of a bow and a dart. 
** Dear madam, your eyebrow is horrid ; 

And, captain, too broad is your pate ; 
I see by that bump on your forehead. 

You 're shockingly dull t^te-A-tdte." 

W^hen practice has made my book plainer, 

To manhood, to age, and to youth, 
V\\ build, like the genius, Phanor, 

In London, a palace of truth. 
Then fibs, ah, beware how you tell 'em. 

Reflect how pellucid the skull. 
Whose downright sincere cerebellum, 

Must render all flattery null. 

Your friend brinffs a play out at Drary, 

'TIS hooted and damnM in the pit; 
Your organ of fiiendship 's all fury. 

But what says your organ of witl 
Our laughter next time, prithee, stir, man, 

We do'nt pay our money to weep, 
Your play must have come from the German, 

It set all the boxes asleep." 

At first all will be in a bustle ; 

The eye will from ignorance swerve. 
And some will abuse me wrong muscle. 

And some will adere the wrong nerve. 



f[ourtiay 

In love should your hearts then be sportmg, 
Your heads on one level to bring. 

Yon must go in your night caps a courting, 
As if you are going to swing. 

Yet some happy mortals, all virtue. 

Have sentiment just as they should. 
Their occiput nought can do hart to, 

Each organ's an organ of good. 
Such couples angelic, when mated. 

To bid all concealment retire, 
Should seek Hymen's altar bald pated. 

And throw both their wigs in his fire. 

My system, from great A to izzard, 

You now, my good friends, may descry. 
Not Shakspeare's Burmadian wii»rd, 

Was half so enchanting as 1. 
His magic a Tempest ooidd smother, 

But mine the souPs hurricane clears, 
By exposing your heads to each other. 

And setting those heads by the ears. 
Oh, I am the mental dissector, 

1 fathom the wits of you all. 
So here is the end to flie lecture 

Of craniological Gall. 

Jiame$ Smith, 



SCRAPS. 



One day when Charles Second dined in state, he 
made De Grammont remark that he was served upon 
the knee, a mark of respect not common at other 
courts. — **I thank your m^esty for tbe explanation,** 
answered De Grammont, «* I thouffht they were beg- 
ging pardon for giving you so bad a dinner.*' 

James I. told his nurse he could make her son a 
nobleman, but could not make him a gentleman. It 
was a title not in the gift of kings. 

Holinshed states that 72,000 persons died by the 
hand of the executioner, daring the reign of Henry 
VllL, being at the rate of 3,000 every year. Under 
Elisabeth 400 were executed vearly. 

It was said of Justices of tne Peace, in the time 
of Elizabeth, that for half a dozen chickens they 
would dispense with a dozen penal statutes. 

In inOO Queen Elizabeth granted the first patent 
to the East India Company — its stock was seventy- 
two thousand pounds — and they fitted out four ships 
under the command of James Lancaster, for this 
new trade, which was successful, &c. The trade 
with Turkey commenced about the year 1583 — ^that 
with Muscovy about 1569. 

Sir Edward Coke said in the House of Commons 
that he was employed, with Pophan, C. J., to take 
a survey of all tne people in England and that they 
found them to be 900,000 of all sorts. 

Sir Thomas Grresham built the Royal Exchange at 
his own charge in the reign of Elizabeth. 

About 1577, pocket watches were first brought into 
England from Germany. About 1580, coaohes were 
introduced by the Earl of Arundal. 

In the 5th Elizabeth was enacted the first law for 
the relief of the poor. 

It appears that fifteenths formerly corresponded to 
the name. But a valuation having been made in the 
reign of Edward Third, which was always adhered 
to, and each town paid analterably a parucular sum, 
which the inhabitants themselves assessed upon 
their felldw citizens. The same tax on corporate 
towns was called a tenth. The subsidy became so 
unequal that it was changed for a land tax. 

A Tod was 88 pounds. 

Prynne wrote an enormous quarto of a thousand 
pages, called Histrio-Mastyx, against plays, dancing, 
musie, &c. 



Simplicity or Writimo.— The endeavour to please 
by novelty leads men aside of simplicity and nature, 
and fills &eir writings with affectation and conceit. 
It was thus the age of Claudius and Nero became so 
much inferior to that of Augustus, in taste and cenius; 
and perhaps there are, at present, symptoms of a like 
degeneracy of taste, in France, as well as in Eng- 
land. There is something surprising in a blaw ef 



wit and conceit ; ordinary readers are mistily strod 
with it, and falsely imasrine it to be the most difficult 
as well as the most excellent way of writing. Sene- 
ca abounds with pleasing faults, says Qaintiliaii, 
and for that reason is the more dangerous, and tbe 
more apt to pervert the taste of the young and ineon. 
siderate. — Hume, 



MASCULINE ANU rCMINlNE. 

In England ri?er« all are males'^ 
For instance. Father Thames — 

Whoever in Columbia saiU, 
Finds them ma'amselles or Mames. 

Yes, there the softer sex presides. 

Aquatic, I assure ye. 
And Missis Sippy rolls her tides. 

Responsive to Miss Souri. 

Jamet Smith. 

One of the most sincere lamentations upon the 
death of a great man is that of Benserade, the poet, 
over Cardinal Richelieu. 

" Cy gist, ouy gist par la mort blea 
Le Cardinal de Richelieu, 
Et ce qui cause mon ennuy 
Ma pennon avec 1 ui ." 

** Here li on eg ad 'tis very trae 
The illustrious CardinarRieheHeu, 
My grief is genuine—void of whim, 
Alas my pension lies with him." 

What an array of men of genius deficient in oi^ 
nary talk. Comeille, Addison, Virgil, Lafontaioe, 
Labrnere, Goldsmith, Chaucer, and Kochefoacauld, 
Isocrates, and Cowper, were so timid as to be almoit 
unable to speak in company, and Vauconson wn 
silent as one of his own automata. But not all an 
foolH who talk well, or all geniuses who are mute. 
•* Your wife says nothing," remarked some one toi 
Frenchman. '« Ah, Monsieur, elle n'en pease pii 
plus." 

Cardinal de Richelieu used, for exercise, to jmnp 
a^inst a wall with a servant, and showed great aiD- 
bition, even so unmatched, to excel ; which De 
Grammont observing, offered tojnmp with him, and 
took care with great seeming em»t to let himself be 
surpassed. He is said to have ingratiated hiinaelf 
witn the minister by this political jumping. 
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DR. SOUTH. 

Dr. South was chaplain to Lord Clarendon, 
and afterwards Dean of Westminster. He wrote 
six volnmes of sermons and memoirs of his own 
life. He is one of those who had genius whip- 
ped into them by Dr. Basby. The English pul- 
pit is fruitful beyond that of other countries in the 
production of wits. South, Swift, Sterne, and 
the present Dean of St. Pad's, Sydney Smith, 
are not easily matched from any other of the 
learned professions. 

South^s sermons begm, in order of date, before 
the restoration, and come down to near the end 
of the century. They were much celebrated at 
the time, and retain a portion of their renown. 
This is by no means surprising. South had great 
qualifications for that popularity which attends 
the pulpit, and his manner was at that time ori- 
giniu« Not diffuse, not learned, not formal in 
argument like Barrow, with a more natural struc- 
ture of sentences, a more pointed, though by no 
means a more fair and satisfiaM^ry turn of reason- 
ing, with a style clear and English, free from all 
p^lantry, but abounding with those colloquial 
novelties of idiom which, though now become 
Tulgar and offensive, the age of Charles XL af- 
fected, sparing no personal or temporary sarcasm, 
but if he seems for a moment to tread on the 
▼erge of buffoonery, recovering himself by some 
stroke of vigorous sense and language ; such was 
the WOTthy Dr. South, whom Ae courtiers de- 
lighted to hear. His sermons want all that is 
called unction, and sometimes even earnestness ; 
which is owing, in a great measure, to a perpe- 
tual tone of gibing at rebels and fanatics ; but there 
is a masculine spuit about them which, combmed 
with their peculiar characteristics, would naturally 
fill the churches where he might be heard. South 
seems to bend towards the Armenian theolosy, 
without adopting so much of it as some of his 
contemporaries. He was irascible in temper, and 
iht best description of this part of his character b 
perhaps given in the following paragraph from 
one of his sermons. 

"There are some persons diat, like so many 
salamanders, cannot live but in the fire ; can- 
not enjoy themselves but in the heats and 
sharpness of contention ; the very breath they 
draw docs not so much enliven them, as kindle 
and inflame them ; they have so much bitterness 
in their nature, that they must be now and then 
discharging it upon somebody ; they must have 
vent, and sometimes breathe themselves in an in- 
vective or a quarrel; or perhaps their health re- 
quires it; should Uiey be quiet a week, they 
wonld need a puige, and be forced to take 
physic.** — SermoMf vol. vii. p. 4. 



As the doctor's books are rare, we will venture 
a few iurthei extracts. After speaking against 
the custom of dueling, he shows m the following 
beautiful passage that it is no sacrifice of real 
honour to refuse a challenge. 

" Besides that, which is here supposed, which 
is loss of honour, is indeed no such thinff ; the 
measure of honour is the judgment of theknow- 
ing, and the pious, and the virtuous, who will 
value and applaud the passive magnanimity of 
such an one, that durst look a duty in the face, 
in spite of scorn, and conquer the scoffs of the 
world, of which the most reputed for valour are 
afraid. All that he loses in the opinion of those 
who rate honour by a false rule, and measure 
glory by the standard of their own ignorance, 
vanity, and rashness ; and the same persons who 
condemn him for this, would slight him as much 
for not talking obscenely, not scoffing at religion 
and whatsoever is sacred, and for not drinking 
himself to the condition of a barrel or a sponge ; 
or not rapping out such hideous oaths, as might 
even provoke divine justice to revenge the im- 
piety of them upon a place or a nation. Those, 
indeed, who look upon the not doing of these 
things as pedantry, would, no question, account 
all refusal of a duel, poorness and pusillanimity." 
— ^p. 56, vol. vii. 

And again : — 

" But he that has not the courage to puff at all 
popular surmises, and to esteem himself superior 
to the riots and mistakes of hectors; but by a 
foolish facitity appears and ventures his life at 
the word and challenge of a furious sot, whose 
life is not worth the keeping, falls ingloriously, 
and descends to his grave witii the burial of an 
ass ; shame is his winding sheet, and the solem- 
nity of his funeral the reprehension of the wise, 
the pity of the good, and the laughter of his com- 
panions ; who can make sport at the loss of a 
soul and the miseries of damnation." 



SUSCEPTIBLE PEOPLE. 

BY MRS. GORE. 

The incomparable Charles Lamb used to fancy 
he could detect a schoolmaster by his grammati- 
cal scrupulosities in the use of the subjunctive 
mood. But for the fear of tiie said schoolmaster 
before our eves, we should have headed this ar- 
ticle " Touchy People," according to the popular 
phrase. Pedantically speaking, the word should 
be " Tetchy ;" and to steer clear between plain 
English and pure English, we have taken leave 
to Anglicise tne French designation of those self- 
tormentors, who are ever suspecting or resenting 



affronts; — thin-skinned martyrs, "trembHngly 
alive all o'er" to ideal injuries, or wincingTlflte 
other galled jsuies, under imaginary lashes. 

There is no stronger symptom of insignifi- 
cance than to be touchy ! The moment a per- 
son's position is definite, he ceases to be anxious 
concerning the slights of society : while those by 
birthridit placed^ above the littie impertinences of 
the litUe, are incapable of surmising the possi- 
bility, of affront : — susceptibility on such points 
is an almost unfailing symptom of a raw. There 
is some reason that we know not of, why Lady 
Manly should resent her visit not being returned 
with sufficient celerity ; there is some latent mo- 
tive for the flush that overspreads poor Mor- 
daunt's brow, when unable to catch Lord Cecil's 
eye for a bow, at the theatre. We should not 
have set ourselves to the task of inquiring why 
the notice of such people was important to them, 
— ^but for their resentment of an offence, aiter aU, 
perhaps, imaginary. It is like a man scudding 
along a wall in tiie consciousness that his coat is 
out at elbows. 

" Ne faut pas parier de corde dans la maison 
d'un pendu ! says a French adage ; and when 
we see a man resent an allusion to Tyburn, we 
have a right to suppose tiiat the rope has acted its 
part in the family nistory. Be this a hint to sus- 
ceptible people, lest their infirmity of temper ex- 
pose them to unjust suspicions. " I am certain 
he was talking at me" — " That show-up was at 
my expense !" are phrases serving as notes ex- 
planatory to their secret infirmiiies. How should 
we know that Mrs. Dove was overbearing in her 
nUnage^ but for her insisting tiiat she was cari- 
catured in tiie heroine of some shrew-contemning 
novel? How conjecture that Colonel Lawless 
had exhibited tiie better part of valour in the Bur- 
mese war, but for his calling out some lawyer's 
clerk for jesting in his presence upon the white 
feather T 

Some people consider this sort of susceptibility 
an amiable weakness ; and apologise for having 
been cold or ungracious without a cause, on the 
score of their "foolish sensitiveness." Foolish 
indeed — worse than foolish ! Touchiness is one 
of the most paltry phases of egotism and vanity. 
It is only those with whom self is ever upper- 
most, who dream of being touchy. There are 
some persons so singulany constituted tiiat, go 
where they may, do what they will, their own 
shadow, grown gigantic, seems ever projected 
before tiiem, as if to convict them of a perpetual 
attempt to eclipse tiie sun. They can see no- 
thing in nature but tiiemselves. Every thiiuf 
said, tiiought, written by the rest of the* worl^ 
must have reference to mem. The result is, that 
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the rest of the world becomes unanimous in think- 
ing them insupportable. 

Conscious of unpopularity, they live in terror 
of slight As it is impossible that others should 
appreciate them at the inordinate value they have 
set upon themselves, they must find themselves 
disparaged. They must experience the affront 
of seeinff precedence given to the Duke of Wel- 
lington for valour, anid Sydney Smith for wit. 
Try to get at the oridn of some author's animo- 
sity towarda you, and you will learn that you tpok 
the liberty of doing justice to Bulwer in his pre- 
sence, when you must have known that such ex- 
aggerated praise of a rival could not be agreeable. 
Or inquire the motive of Lady Riddlemaree's 
omitting you from her last ball — you will be told 
that you inflicted a cruel injury upon her daugh- 
ter by giving due praise to the serene loveliness 
of Lady Fanny. Wounded vanity is the true 
oririn of all touchiness. 

To public men, this infirmity is a serious dis- 
qualification. Susceptibility in a public man 
amounts to an admission of vulnerability ; it is 
the act of publishing by sound of trumpet the 
exact measure of his strength, or rather of his 
weakness. A touchy man, m the house of com- 
mons, sets himself up as a target. The young 
members delight in taking a rise out of him. It 
IS a sort of badger-bait for the lovers of illegiti- 
mate sport. Such men are always starting up, 
or launching out, under the mfiuence of whips 
and stings from invisible hands, like Caliban 
capering under the impish inflictions of Prospero. 
Their bodies, like that of the son of Sycorax, are 
filled with pains and aches; but where is the 
enemy? — Every where! — They see their tor- 
mentors in the sraoolh face that smiles upon 
them, and expect a gripe from the friendly hand 
extended towards their own ! — 

Public men have died— ay ! actually died, and 
the worms have eaten tliem, — from the influence 
of this morbid susceptibility ; not merely by 
bringing quarrels upon themselves to be decided 
at the rapier's point, but under the agonising in- 
fluence of slights attributed by their touchiness to 
the sovereign ; or ingratitude to the nation. The 
perpetual hair-shirt of wounded self-love has 
eventually worn out their constitutibn. Touchi- 
ness sends gieat men to the tomb, just as it sends 
lesser ones to Coventry. 

If the foolish and vulgar enjoyed a monopoly 
of this painful fraflty, we might say, "let them 
fancy that the windmills are making war upon 
them — no matter ?" — But unluckily touchiness is 
also one of the follies of the wise. Read Pope's 
correspondence ; consult the memoirs of Swift ; 
turn over the pages of Scaliger; listen to the 
bowlings of Warburton; reflectupon the*miseries 
of Shenstone, touchy not only for himself, but 
for his Leasowes. Above all, Rousseau ! — Rous- 
seau's life was a never-ending warfare against 
imaginary insults. From the pope, down to tlie 
gentle duchesses, on whose knees, like a spoiled 
child, he was cherished, all were aggressors. The 
eloquent and enlightened Jean Jacques, in his 
bursts of irritability and touchiness, betrayed 
himself as of the class described by one of the 
most impassioned of writers, as " n'ayant pas en 
elles ce fonds de tendresse qui fait accepter I'im- 
perfection de I'etre humain,— ces personnes qui 
sont bonnes et aflfectueuses seulement quand elles 
re vent." In his writings he was a philosopher ; 
in real life, a petulant child ! — ^ 

Nothing appears more troublesome to indivi- 
duals who, on their own side, are possessed of 
this fonds de tendresse — tliis generous diepoai- 



tion,r*thi0 forbearance, — this tendency to live 
and let live, — ^than to find themselves in contact 
with those less lavishly endowed, who are con- 
tinually imagining causes for dissension, and dis- 
playing wounds to be salved over. People so 
thin skinned that every little rub produces a gan- 
grene, cease at length to excite commiseration. 
Let their qualities he what they may, others, of 
inferior merit, who are more facile d vivre, will 
be preferred as companions. However promising 
the sport to fish in troubled waters becomes, in 
the long run, tedious. We like to know when 
about to meet an old friend, whether he is likely 
to fold USUI his arms or run us through the body. 
We grow tired of even the most ifavoured corres- 
pondent, who is always signing himself "the 
madly-used Malvolio." We prefer stars of in- 
ferior magnitude, if less liable to conceal them- 
selves by fits and starts in the clouds. We 
choose our friends to be what the French call 
d'wi commerce sur. Equality of humour, the 
equality proceeding from a fair estimate of our 
own claims and a generous estimate of those of 
others, is in social life an indispensable qualifica- 
tion. 

The oflence, however, carries its own penalty. 
The man who is always fancying that you " bite 
your thumb at Atm," — the man who, to borrow 
Hood's most piquant simile. 

—to his own sharp fancies a prey, 

Lies like a hedgehog, roilM up the wrong way 
Tormenting himself with his prickles, 
is more to be pitied than if those prickles were 
the spears of an enemy. His enemy could not 
always be a-tilt for single combat ; but at what 
hour of the twenty-four is the monomaniac safe 
from his own antagonism ? — He is like Harpa- 
gon, seizing himself by the arm as the robber 
who has despoiled him of his hidden treasure! — 

And then the mortification to a touchy person 
of having it proved to him that he has been fen- 
cing with a shadow ; — the vexation of having to 
own himself in the wrong ! — ^And how eaay to 
deceive ourselves concerning the attacks made 
upon our self love. Many years ago, the writer 
of these sketches produced, at Drury Lane Thea- 
tre, a comedy, entitled ** Lords and Commons," 
in which that excellent comedian, William Far- 
ren, enacted the part of an old nabob ; admirably 
costumed, according to his conception of the part. 
Immediately on his entrance, a murmur of dis- 
approbation arose, for which, at the moment, it 
was diflicult to assign a motive. The following 
day, several newspaper critics noticed with re- 
gret that the part should have been dressed at a 
well-known individual, noted for 'his harmless 
eccentricities, inc. <S&c. while more familiar friends 
exclaimed, "A shameful show-up of Jeremy 
Bbntham! — An abominable caricature of the 
worthy Jeremy Bentham ! — The wig especially 
was a facsimile !" 

The comedy and ihe wig were soon afterwards 
laid on the shelf together; but, to this day, a 
warm devotee of old Jeremy's continues to re- 
proach us with the treachery of our attack upon 
" an eminent old man, who ought to have been 
an object of respect to a young wrtJpr." 

Mr. Bunn's "Memoirs of the Stage" have 
thrown a new light upon the matter. The wig in 
question was fated to become as much an object 
of contention as the lock of Mrs. Arabella Fer- 
morr's hair, the origin of Pope's charming poem. 
On the appearance of Scribe's clever comedy of 
" Bertrand et Raton," under the name of " The 
Minister and the Mercer," general indignation 
was excited in the royal and ministerial circles, 



by the appearance of Farren in the part of die 
ambitious intriguant, in a wig, said to be a fac- 
simile of the one worn by Talleyrand at the 
Congress of Vienna 1 — The king signified hit 
displeasure to the lord chamberlain — the brd 
chamberlain to the manager — the manager to 
the imprudent histrion. It was by no means 
certain that a rupture between En^and and 
France might not be the result of this insult 
offered to the French ambassador. Lord Grey, 
then at the head of the administration, attended the 
^eatib to verify the delinquency. 

The offending wig, thus resented by his ma- 
jesty's government as an offence to good order, 
and sworn to by hundreds as a deliberate copy 
from the peculiar and well-known head-dress k 
Talleyrand, was the identical one worn in the 
part of Sir Caleb Cabob, and also sworn to by 
scores as a caricature of Jeremy Bentham !«- 

So much for the accuracy of people's impres- 
sions on such points. So much for the foUj of 
taking to oneself a random shot ! 

There is a man who would be clever and 
agreeable but for the solitary foible of touchiness, 
who •* dies daily" from the self-appropriation of 
random shots. He fancies himself the object of 
every Whisper^— every smile — every caricature— 
every joke going on m thie circle of his acquaint- 
ance ! — Wix John Sensitive once gained a con- 
tested election, — and kept his bed for six weeks 
afterwards^ from the severe wounds inflicted by 
the ordinary squibs of Ae hustings. Sir John 
Sensitive once paid his court to the prettiest wo- 
man in his cbunty, — and was on the eve of his 
acceptance, when her ladyship happening to say, 
in his presence, that she disliked la^^ers, he 
drew off and took affront, because his great 
grandfather happened to have been Master of the 
Rolls. Sir John Sensitive has fought three dads; 
— one with his hosom friend for joking with him 
about a grammatical fault in his pamphlet on Ca- 
tholic Emancipation : — one with the member for 
his county on the strength of his allusion in par- 
liament to certain landowners of intolerant princi- 
ples in the large and populous county he had the 
honour to represent ; — and the third, with a gen- 
tleman of distinguished merit and talent, whom 
he persisted in mistaking for H. B. just as he 
had persisted in mistaking himself for the origi- 
nal of one of the clever croguts of that successml 
caricaturist. Sweet Sir John ! be warned. The 
last bullet of the Freischutz may await thee. 

Three have proved true— 
The fourth thou mayst rue ! 

Take patience ! — The world is wide enough to 
allow even so great a man to pass unnoticed. 
Conquer thy perilous irritabilities, and rise 
superior to the weakness of those pigmies on 
stilts, whom we have designated as susceftule 

P£OPLE. 



THE LUNGS OF LONDON. 

"Morftovf-r he hath left you all hts walks. 
His private arbours, and newplaniod orebafdf 
On thid side Tiber; be haih leti iheni you 
And lO yonr heirs for ever ; common pleasurei 
To walk abroad and recreate youraelvefl." 

The preservation of public health in gteat 
cities is an object no less of paramount import- 
ance to the citizen, than of curious inquiry to the 
philosopher ; and it is truly surprising to reflect, 
that m our own country we should have given U) 
this subject so little serious consideration. Abroad, 
the means of conserving the public health, of dis- 
arming the malignity of epidemic disease8> and 
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His death took place at his house in QneeH 
street, St Giles's in the Fields, 1648. In his 
will, he gave directioRs that a white horde, to 
which he was much attached, should be carefutty 
fed and attended to daring its life. He also be- 
queathed a large collection of books to Jesus' 
College, Oxford. On the 5th of August he was 
baried in the chancel of St Giles's church in the 
Fiekb. " Ajs a soldier," says Horace Walpole, 
** he won the esteem of those great captains the 
Prince of Orange and the Constable de Montmo- 
rency ; as a knight, his chivalry was drawn from 
the purest founts of the * Faerie Queene.' Had 
be b^en ambitious, the beauty of his person would 
bare carried him as far as any gentle knight can 
aspire to go. As a public minister, he supported 
the dignity of his country, even when its prince 
disgraced it ; and that he was qualified to write 
its annals, as well as to ennoble them, the history 
1 have mentioned proves, and must make us 
lament that ho did not complete, or that we have 
lost, the account he purposed to give of his em- 
bassy. These busy scenes were blended with 
and terminated by meditation and philosophic 
inquiries. Strip each period of its exeesses and 
errors, and it will not be easy to trace out, or 
dispose the life of a man of quality into a suc- 
cession of employments which would better be- 
come him. Valour and military activity in youth; 
basiness of state in middle age ; contemplation 
and labours for the information of posterity in 
the calmer scenes of closing life." Such is the 
oadine of Lord Herbert's character, as it is 
sketched for him by the pen of another. He has 
himself completed the picture by his own curious 
delineation oif his private thoughts and secret mo- 
tives for action ; forming, if not the most perfect, 
at least one of the most remarkable characters in 
the gallery of human portraits. 



ARCHEE, THE COURT FOOL. 

In days when the blessings of literature were 
tinknown, and when the sovereign could scarcely 
read or write, the royal fool, or jester, was a per- 
son of no slight importance in dissipating^ the dul- 
ness of a baiharous court In the long nights and 
rainy days he must have been invaluable. .At the 
insipid banquets of royalty, formality and state- 
liness disappeared before him: he enlivened 
illiterate boorishness, and gave spirit to flagging 
conviviality. The guests made him their butt, 
and he repaid their ridicule with impunity and 
applause. To the sovereign his society was 
almost mdispensable. In the presence of his fool 
the monarch could unbend and be perfectly at his 
«ase. He could either amuse himself with his 
buffoonery, or he could vent on him his spleen. 
Sometimes this singular familiarity appears to 
Itave produced a real attachment on the part of 
ibe jester. We find him taking advantage of his 
peculiar license, and, under the mask and in the 
language of folly, communicating wholesome and 
important truths, to which the most powerful noble 
would scarcely have ventured an allusion. 

The character of the court fool of former days 
is commonly somewhat undervalued. G^enerally 
•peaking, he was a compound of humour, tact, 
and impudence ; and obtained his title less from 
^ing, than from playing^ the fooL In many 
instances, the man who wore a cap and bells, had 
quite as much sense as the man who was decorat- 
^ with a coronet. Archibald Armstrong (for 
auch was Archee's real name) was as shrewd, 
1—42.6 



sensible, witty, and good-humoured an individml 
as ever adorned the high station to which he was 
called. In our times he would have probaUy 
been famous for conversational pkosantry, or as 
a writer of facetious fiction. Unfortunately his 
good sayings are now afanoet entirely lost to the 
world; the book of "Jests," which bears his 
name, is too wretched a production to be genuuie. 
The man, who bearded and ridiculed the proudest 
prelate since the days of Wolsey, could never 
have uttered such indifferent nonsense. 

His conversation wi& King James, when the 
latter was weak enough to trust his heir in the 
Spanish dominions, is quite admirable :-^" I must 
change caps with your mjyosty," said Archee. 
" Why ?" inquired the king.—'* Why, who," re- 
plied Archee, "sent the prince into Spain?" — 
** But, supposing," returned James, '• that the 
prince should come safely back again ?"— '♦ Why, 
in that case," said Archee, •«! will take my cap 
from my head, and send it to the K'mg of Spain." 
Archee, however tender of the prince's safety, 
had no objection to trust his own person among 
the pleasures of the Spanish c^piud. Probably 
he followed in the train of some of the young 
courtiers, who hastened to join the prince in his 
romantic expedition. His wit and his impudence 
made him as much at home at Madrid as he had 
fonnerly been in London. While the prince 
could with difficulty interchange a syllable with 
his beloved Infanta, Archee was not only admitted 
into her presence, but became a familiar favourite 
with the Spanish ladies. " Our cousin, Archee," 
says Howell, in one of his curious letters from 
Madrid, ** hath more privilege than any, for he 
often goes with his fool's coat, where the Infanta 
is with her meninas, and ladies of honour, and 
keeps a blowing and blustering amongst them, 
and flirts out what he lists." One day, the sub- 
ject of conversation was the gallantry of the Duke 
of Bavaria, who at the head of an inconsiderable 
force, had routed a large army of the palsgrave. 
The latter being son-in-law to King James, ren- 
dered the topic a displeasing one to an Enghsh- 
man. •* I will tell you a stranger circumstance," 
said Archee ; " is it not more singular that one 
hundred and forty ships should have sailed from 
Spain, to attack England, and that not ten of them 
should have return^ to tell what became of the 
rest?" 

Archee's famous feud with Archbishop Laud 
must have been productive of considerable amuse- 
ment to the more mischievous courtiers.. He 
once asked permission to say grace, at a dinner 
where that dignified prelate was present. On his 
request being granted. »« Great praise," he said, 
** be to God, and little Laud to the devil." Os- 
borne says, in his Advice to a Son, — ** He was 
not only able to continue the dispute for diverse 
years, but received such encouragements from the 
standers by, as he hath oft, in my hearing, belch- 
ed in his face such miscarriages as he was really 
guilty of, and might, but for this foul-mouthed 
Scot, have been forgotten." There is a pamphlet 
in the British Museum, curious from its scarci- 
ty, entitled Archee's Dream. Unfortunately it 
contains no particulars respecting the history of 
this remark^le humourist, and is, in fact little 
more than a malicious tirade against Laud, dming 
whose imprisonment it was published. There 
is a poetical postscript, which concludes as fol- 
lows :— 

His fool's coat now is in far better case, 
Than he who yesterday had so much mce. 
Changes of tinie surely cannot be small, 
Wh«(i jesters rise, and archbishops fall. 



The diseomfitare of the archbishop, when he 
attempted to introduce the English Liturgy into 
the Scottish Church, appears to have been highly 
gratifying to Archee. A stool had been thrown 
at the clergyman's head who first attempted to 
read it in St. Giles's Church, Edinburgh : Archee 
facetiously called it the stool of repentance. The 
religious commotions which followed excited 
considerable uneasiness at eourt; in the midst of 
them, Archee happened to encounter the arch- 
bishop on his way to the council chamber. •* Ah," 
said he, ** who's the fool now ?" For this and 
other insolences Laud immediately laid a com- 
plaint before the king, who was present in coun- 
cil at the time. When brought before the council 
he pleaded the privilege of his coat, but buffoon- 
ery was now out of place, and he was sentenced 
to be dismissed from his post. The order, dated, 
Whitehall, 1 1 th of March, 1 637, is still preserved' 
and runs as follows : 

" It is this day ordered by his majesty, with 
the advice of the board, that Archibald Armstrong, 
the king's fool, for certain scandalous words of a 
high nature, spoken by him against the Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury, his grace, and proved 
to be uttered by him by two witnesses, shsdl have 
his coat pulled over his head, and be discharged 
of the king's service, and banished the court ; for 
which the lord chamberlaine of the king's house- 
hold is prayed and required to give oi^er to be 
executed. And immediately the same was put 
in execution." 

The circumstances of Archee's dismissal are 
more fully described by Mr. Garrard, in a letter 
to the Earl of Strafford. He \vrites, 20th March, 
1637, ** Archee is fallen into a great misfortune; 
a fool he would be, but a foul-mouthed knave he 
has proved himself. Being in a tavern in West- 
minster drunk, (he says himself he was speaking 
of the Scottish business,) he fell a railing on my 
Lord of Canterbury, said he was a monk, a rogue 
and a traitor. Of this his grace complained at 
council, the king being present : it was ordered he 
should be carried to the porter's lodge, his coat 
pulled over his ears, and kicked out of the court, 
never to enter within the gates, and to be called 
into the star chamber. The first part is done, 
but my Lord of Canterbury hath interceded to 
the king, that there it should end. There is a 
new fool in his place, Muckle John, but he will 
ne'er be so rich, for he cannot abide money." 

The writer of the Scout's Discovery, printed 
in 1642, mentions his falling in widi the discard- 
ed mountebank about a week after his dismissal. 
**I met Archee," he says, " at the Abbey all in 
black. Alas ! poor fool, diought I, he mourns for 
his country. I asked him about his coat. O, 
quoth he, my Lord of Canterbury hath taken it 
from me, because either he, or some of the Scots 
bishops may have the use of it themselves ; but 
he hath given me a black coat for it ; and now I 
may sp^ what I please, so it be not against the 
prelates, for this coat hath a greater privHege than 
the other had." 

Archee, after his disgrace, retired to the scene 
of his birth, Arthuret, in Cumberland, where he 
died at an advanced age in 1672. Whether the 
fallen jester merely carried with him his court 
gallantry, or whether the ladies of this retired 
village entertained some oriental notions as to the 
physical qualities of a fool, certain it is that the 
parish register of Arthuret bears record to his 
regard for the fair sex. The following notices 
were extracted from it by Lysons : 

«< Francis, the base son of Archibald Armstrong, 
baptised December 17, 1643." 
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** Archibald Armstrong and SybeHa Bell, 

married Jnne 4, 1646." 
M Archibald Armstrong, buried April Ist, 1672." 

It appears by the Strafford Papers, and also by 
the fouowing lines attached to the portrait which 
is prefixed to his " Jests," that Archee had con- 
trived to make his fortune before he was dis- 
graced: 

Archee, by kin^ and princes graced of late, 
Jested himself into a fair estate; 
And, in this book, doth to his friends commend, 
His jeers, taunts, tales, which no man can offend. 

He was buried in the churchyard of Arthuret^ 
hut there is no memorial of the burial-place of the 
jester. 



CHARLES I. 

CHAP. I. 

No monarch could be more disqualified to 
stem a great political torrent than was the imfor- 
tanate Charles. Had he been bom in a private 
station he would have adorned it by the purity of 
his morals, and the refinement of his taste. Had 
he inherited unlimited power, he might have con- 
verted even despotism into a golden a?e; or, 
indeed, had he lived at any other period of our 
history, he would at least have been regarded as 
an amiable and accomplished, if not an illustrious 
prince. But it was his misfortune to live in 
troubled and extraordinary times. A people had 
been roused to a sense of their wrongs. The 
spirit of freedom was abroad, and a watchword 
was merely wanting to arm a nation in favour of 
those privileges, which, in times of darkness and 
slavery, had been wrested from it. Under such 
circumstances, the errors or oppressions of a long 
line of kings were easily associated with their 
reigning representative ; and Charles became the 
sacrifice to a long established system of misrule, 
rather than to individual offence. 

The hero and the martyr of one faction, and 
the reputed tyrant of another, few monarchs have 
been more exalted by their friends, or execrated 
by their enemies. Let us, however, in discussing 
the ch^acter of Charles, divest ourselves as much 
as possible from the curse of party prejudice. 
Let us separate the monarch from the man, the 
pious Christian from the wavering politician ; 
ever bearing in mind that the faults of the prince 
were the dictates of conscience ; that his failings 
were the result of education ; but that all his vir- 
tues were his own. 

On die one hand, then, we discover a weak 
and vacillating monarch, submitting to the narrow 
counsels of inferior minds, neither compromising 
with grace, nor refusing with dignity ; enforcing 
religious intolerance; and contending with the 
energies of a great people, and the genius of a 
remarkable period, by unmeaning promises and 
paltry intrigues. Unfortunately in the political 
and most contemptible school of his father, he 
had eariy been initiated in kingcraft and insinceri- 
ty ; and the same prince whose high sense of 
honour was so remarkable in private life, proved 
himself the most deficient in political integrity. 
It was this great moral failing which rendered his 
war with his subjects a war to the knife. Where 
truth was made subservient to policy on the 
one hand, submission wa.s rendered impracticable 
on the other ; for how could his subjects restore 
to him a power, which they imagined, however 
solemn the compact, would be turned against 
themselves T Were any reliance to be placed in 



the assurances of that arch-h3rpocrite Cromwell, 
it was this trait in the political character of his 
victim, which signed the death-warrant of Charies. 

Notwithstanding the ingenious defence of 
Hume and other writers, such, it is to be feared, 
is the public character of Charles the First It 
might be argued in his favour, that political dis- 
honesty is not always inconsistent with private 
integrity ; but would not such an apology be an 
insult to a virtuous monarch ? Is it not more 
charitable, — more compatible with his acts of 
private goodness, and his high sense of religious 
duty, to suppose that he acted according to the 
dictates of his conscience ; and that his errors 
were those of judgment, rather than of the heart ! 
Surely his domestic virtues were at least equal to 
his public incapacity ! Brave, chaste, temperate, 
and humane ; a pious Christian, an affectionate 
husband, and an indulgent father ; how few men 
are there whose secret thoughts and actions would 
bear the same scrutiny as those of the unhappy 
Charies ! Let us follow him through his many 
misfortunes. Let us regard him through the 
gratings of his prison, or amidst the daric solemni- 
ty of £e scaffold. Let us recall his many griefs ; 
a king deprived of his inheritance ; the husband 
torn from his wife, and the father from his chil- 
dren ; reviled and spit upon by the meanest of 
his subjects ; dragged to a public trial, and trust- 
ing only to a still more public execution for re- 
lease finom his miseries ; he yet endured all with 
a meekness and a dignity so beautifiil, as to be 
unequaled, perhaps, in the history of human suf- 
fering, or of human fortitude. 

One word respecting the political features of 
the period. The true philosopher will regard 
the great contention between Charies and his 
subjects, as a justifiable struggle for liberty on 
the one hand ; and, on the part of the king, as 
a conscientious defence of those prescriptive pri- 
vileges which had descended to him from his 
forefathers, and which his education led him to 
regard as sacred. He will admit that on each 
side were exhibited many great and good quali- 
ties, on which the moralist may reflect with satis- 
faction, and an Englishman with pride. He 
win remember also, that in all political convul- 
sions the faults on both sides have been generally 
equal ; and he will conclude, that in the present 
instance such a deduction is not only the most 
charitable, but probably not far removed from 
the truth. 

Charles the First was bom atDumfermling, in 
ScoUand, the 19th of November, 1800. So 
weak was he at his birth, that it was hardly ex- 
pected he could survive his infancy, and conse- 
quently, on the 23d of December following, he 
was hastily christened, without any of Uiose 
ceremonies which usually attend the baptism of 
royal infants. When only four years olcf he was 
created Duke of York, as well as Knight of the 
Bath, with ridiculous solemnity: a sword was 
girded on his side, a coronet of gold placed on 
his head, and a golden verge in his hand. 

A pageant, which followed the ceremony, is 
described by Sir Dudley Carieton in a letter to 
Mr. Winwood, dated January, 1604, and affords' 
a very curious picture of the manners of the time. 
" There was a public dinner in the great cham- 
ber, where there was one table for the duke and 
his earls assistants, another for his fellow knights 
of the Bath. At night we had the Queen's 
Mask in the Banquetmg House, or rather her 
pageant There was a great engine at the lower 
end of the room which had motion, and in it 
were the images of sea-horses, with other terrible 



fi^es, which were ridden by Moors. Tfap in. 
decorum was, that there was ail fish and no 
water. At the further end was a great shell, in 
the form of a skallop, 'wherein were four seals. 
In the lowest sat- the queen with my Lady Bed- 
ford ; in the rest were placed my Laidies Suffolk, 
Derby, Rich, Efiingham, Ann Herbert, Sutan 
Herbert, Elizaboth Howard, Walsingham, and 
Bevil. Their appearance was rich, fa^i too light 
and courtezan-like for such great ones. Instead 
of vizards, their faces and arms, up to the d- 
bows, were painted black, which was diaguiie 
sufiicient, for they were hard to be known ; bot 
it became them nothing so well as their red and 
white, and you cannot imagine a more ugly siglit 
than a troop of lean-cheeked Moors. The Spa- 
nish and Venitian ambassador were bodi pre- 
sent, and sat by the king in state ; at which Mon- 
sieur Beaumont quarrels so extremely, that he 
saith the whole court is Spanish. But, by Iiii 
favour, he should fall out with none but himself^ 
for they were all indifferently invited to come ai 
private men to a private sport ; which he refus- 
ing, the Spanish ambassador willln^y accepted, 
and being there, seeing no cause to the contraiy, 
he put off Don Taxis, and took upon him £1 Se- 
nor Embaxadour, wherein he outstripped our lit- 
tle Monsieur. He was privately at the first 
mask, and sat amongst his men disguised; at 
this he was taken out to dance, and footed it liiu 
a lusty old gallant, with his countrywoman. He 
took out the queen, and forgot not to lussher 
hand, though there was danger it would have left 
a mark on his lips. The night's work was coo- 
cluded with a banquet in the great chamber, 
which was so furiously assaulted, that down 
went table and tressels before one bit was touched. 
They say the Duke of Hoist will come upon us 
with an after reckoning, and that we shall see 
him on Candlemas night in a mask, as he hath 
showed himself a lusty reveller all this Christ- 
mas." 

Previous to the young prince having been 
brought from Scotland on the accession of his 
father to the English throne, many of the court 
ladies had been anxious suitors for the keeping 
of the child. No sooner, however, were the? 
made acquainted with his sickly condition, aiKl 
the apparent probability of his dying in their 
charge, than all this anxiety vanished. Charles 
was eventually intrusted to the lady of Sir Ro- 
bert Cary, aitern-ards Earl of Monmouth; a 
man ever on the watch for preferment, and who, 
as appears by his own Memoirs, had eagerly 
solicited the honour notwithstanding the risk. 

The chief infirmity of Charies was a weakness 
in his legs, by which, in his infancy, he was so 
much distressed, that till his seventh year he had 
been compelled to crawl upon his hands and 
knees. Cary himself informs us, that the prince 
was so weak in the ankles that he could not even 
stand alone, and that it was much feared there 
was a dislocation of the joints. The king was 
anxious to make the experiment of iron boots, 
but Lady Cary so strenuou!<ly protested againit 
their being adopted, that his majesty eveutuallj 
submitted to her judgment. 

Charles had also remained so long a period 
before he acquired the faculty of speech, that it 
was more than apprehended he had been born 
dumb. James proposed that the suing under his 
tongue should be cut, but this remedy was also 
successfully opposed by Lady Cary. ProbaWv 
it was these infeoitine infirmities that rendered 
Charies the especial favourite of his mother, 
Anne of Denmark. She used to say, observes 
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Weldon, that she loved him as deariy as her own 
800I. 

In his sixth year, one Thomas Murray, a lay- 
man, was appointed his tutor. Little more can 
be colleeted respectmg this person than the hrief 
notice of Perinchief, who describes him as well 
qualified for the office though a favourer of pres- 
byterianism. Under the tuition of Murray he 
made a creditable progress in )#aming. Prince 
Henry ofWn jested with his young brother on the 
diligence witn which he applied himself to his 
stnlies. On one occasion, when they were 
waiting with the rest of the court for the king to 
make his appearance, Henry caught up the cap 
of Archbishop Abbott and put it on his brother's 
head. If he contiDued a good boy, he said, and 
attended to his book, he would one day make 
him Archbishop of Canterbury. Henry used to 
say at other times, that he would hereafter make 
his brother a bishop in order that he might wear 
a gown to hide his legs. This piece of pleasant- 
ry had of course allusion to Charles's weakness 
io those parts of his person, and is the least 
amiable trait which has been related of Henry. 
Osborne teDs us that he would occasionally taunt 
hisbrother Charles till he wept ; and yet, through- 
out the several childish episUes which passed be- 
tween the duke and his elder brother, there is not 
the remotest trace of any unkindly feeling. The 
following juvenile letters are pleasing specimens 
of their good understanding, and especially of the 
affectionate disposition of Charles. They were 
severally addressed by Prince Charles to his 
brother Henry. 

"Sweet, sweet brother, 

"I thank you for your letter. I will keep it 
better than all my graith ; and I will send my 
pistols by Master Newton. I will give any thing 
that I have to you ; both my horses, and my 
books, and my pieces, and my cross4x)ws, or 
any thing that you would have. Grood brother, 
love me, and I shall ever love and serve you. 

" Your loving brother to be commanded, 

"York." 

"Good brother, 

** I hope you are in good health and merry, as 
I am, Grod be thanked. In your absence I visit 
sometimes your stable, and ride your great horses, 
that at your return I may wait on yon in that 
noble exercise. So committing you to God, I 
rest your loving and dutiful brother, ** York. 

"To my brother the prince." 

"Sir, 

" Please your highness : I do keep your hares 
in breath, and I have very good sport ; I do wish 
the king and you might see it. So longing to 
«e you, I kiss your hands, and rest. Yours to 
be commanded, "York. 

" My maid's service to you. 
"To his highness." 

Among the letters, addressed to King James 
by his family, which are preserved in the Advo- 
cates' Library in Edinburgh, are several juvenile 
compositions, in Latin, French, and English, 
from Prince Charles, then Duke of York. The 
following is a specimen : 

"Sweete, 

" Sweet father, I learn to decline substantives 
3Dd adjectives, give me your blessing : I thank 
you for my best man. Your loving son, 

" York. 

"To my father the Kmg." 

In his eleventh year, Charles was made a 



Knight of the Garter. At the death of his broker 
in 1 612, he succeeded to the Dukedom of Corn- 
wall, and in 1 616 was created Prince of Wales. 
His progress in learning, and especially in theo- 
logical luiowledge, affonled great pleasure to his 
father King James. *' Charies," said the king 
to his chapkins, ** shall manage a point in contro- 
versy with the best studied divine of you all." 
Still, however, the prince neither despised, nor 
lost sight of, the amusements and elegances of 
life. " He was perfect," says Perinchief, *• in 
vaulting, riding the great horse, running at the 
ring, shooting in cross-bows,* muskets, and some- 
times great pieces of ordnance." This account 
of his accomplishments is borne out by the testi- 
mony of other writers. He is mentioned by Sir 
Symonds D'Ewes as a successful tilter ; and at a 
tournament which took place in 1 619, his prowess 
and activity are specially mentioned. 

The Count de Brienne, also mentions his 
breaking some lances with laudable dexterity, 
and Howell writes from Madrid that the prince 
was fortunate enough to be successful at the rinr, 
before the eyes of his mistress the Infanta. His 
taste for the fine arts was early displayed, and 
has never been disputed. 

The match between Charles and Mary, second 
daughter of Philip the Third of Spain, was first 
set on foot in 1617, and was protracted, with 
various hopes of success, till 1622. The ac- 
complishment of this matrimonialproject was 
the darling object of King James. The immense 
fortune which it was expected would accompany 
the hand of the princess ; the king's ambition to 
unite his son with a daughter of one of the great 
powers of France or Spain ; and especially the 
restitution of the Palatinate to his son-in-law, 
which he hoped would attend a marriage with 
the Infanta, rendered the scheme, however ob- 
noxious to his subjects, irresistibly tempting to 
himself. 

A delay of five years, if it was displeasing to 
an old king, was no less so to a young and ro- 
mantic prince; and Charles, naturally fond of 
adventure, and enamoured with charms he had 
never seen, was induced to enter eageriy into 
that chivalrous project of visiting the Spanish 
capital, which even in the annals of knight-errant- 
ry has hardly been overmatched. 



* The cross-bow was made use of for puipoaes of 
sport to a mach later period than is ffenerally Rup- 
posed. About this time. Abbot, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, when on a visit at Bramahall, the seat of 
Edward Lord Zouch, had the misfortune to shoot a 
keeper with this instrument, instead of striking the 
deer at which he had aimed. It is a curioas fact, 
that by this mischance, it was rendered very doubt- 
ful whether the common law of England did not ne- 
cessarily suspend the archbishop from all ecclesias- 
tical function, and render the see vacant. The ques- 
tion was referred to sundry bishops, (rather interested 
judges) and others, among whom there arose a mat 
diversity of opinion. The decision appears to have 
been principally influenced by the question, whether 
a bishop or archbishop could lawfully hunt in bis own 
or any other park 1 This difficulty was cleared awav 
by Sir Ekiward Coke, who produced a law by which 
it was enacted that at the demise of a bishop, the 
king had the disposal of his hounds; from wnenee 
it was infened that the bishop could lawfully make 
use of the animals in his life-time. ffeyUn^ JJfe •/* 
J^ud, p. 80.— The method at this time, in sporting, 
was for the keeper to wound the deer with his cross- 
bow, when two or three well-disciplined dogs were 
let loose, and pursued him till he fell, life of Lord 
Keeper Guilford^ p. 29.— On the 38th July, 1620, 
Thomas Norieys, Earl of Berkshire, put a period to 
his existence with a cross-bow. 



The jonmey of Charles to Madrid is believed 
to have been originally suggested by Bucking- 
ham. This fact, indeed, is not only asserted by 
more than one contemporary writer, but Buck- 
inf^iam himself imparted to his confidant, Ger- 
bi^, that he w^ the author of the project The 
wily fevourite, jealous lest the Eari of Bristol, 
the king's ambassador to Spain, should obtain all 
the credit of conducting the match, and anxious 
to efi*ect an absorbing int^est in die prince's af- 
fections, by associating himself witn his most 
private jfeelings, made use of every argument in 
his power in order to engage the prince in his 
designs. He was not without supporters. Qon* 
domar, the Spanish ambassador, endeavoured to 
soften all difficulties, and Bristd himself wrote 
from Madrid, that the personal accomplishments 
of Charles would be sure to carry the day. 

Every thing having been duly concerted be- 
tween the prince and Buckingham, the next step 
was to obtain the consent of the king. Thist 
however, was no easy matter, for thoiigh a very 
wild enterprise might appear extremely smooui 
to two chivalrous young men, the monarch who 
was anxious for his heir, and answerable to his 
su^ects for his safety, was likely to think very 
differently on such a question. A moment, how- 
ever, was selected when the king was in an ex- 
cellent humour, and Charles taking advantage of 
it, threw himself on his knees before his father, 
and earnestly entreated him to give his consent 
to the expedition. Buckingham was the only 
bystander, and anxiously awaited the reply. 
James, after listening with great calmness to his 
son's proposition, turned imploringly towards 
Buckingham, as if desirous to ascertain his opinion 
in so grave a matter. The duke on his part, na- 
turally made use of every persuasion in his 
power, and eventually enforced his arguments 
with so much vigour and ingenuity, that added to 
the warmth of the prince's entreaties, the king at 
length reluctantly consented to the undertakinfft 
and promised to keep it a secret from the world. 

James, however, was no sooner alone, than he 
began to reflect more seriously on the wild folly 
of the scheme. The many daiifefs which might 
befall his son, and the responsibSky which would 
accrue to himself, pres^ited themsdves so forci- 
bly to his mind, that when the adventurers came 
to him at the last momeni for their despatches^ 
he told them, with tears in his eyes, how deeply 
he had repented of his former consent, and added, 
that if they renewed the subject it would go far 
towards breaking his heart. Buckingham re- 
torted with the greatest insdence, that after hav- 
ing broken a promise so solemnly pledged, nobody 
hereafter would believe a word he said. He toM 
the old king, moreover, that he must already 
have been guilty of an untruth, for unquestiona- 
bly he had communicated their project to some 
rascalf whose pitiful arguments had induced hira 
to retract his promise, adding, that he had litde 
doubt but that he should by some means discover 
who his counsellor had been, and that such an 
interference would neither be forgotten nor for- 
given by the prince. 

The haughty violence of Buckingham, and the 
renewed entreaties of Charles, had once more 
their desired effect The weak monarch again 
yielded, — ^the day was named for then departure, 
— ^their two attendants were fixed upon, and Sir 
Francis Cottington, who was nominated as one 
of their train, and who had heretofore been long 
a resident in Spain, was even sent for before they 
parted. As Cottington entered the apartment, 
the duke whispered in the prince's ear, that the 
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new coiner would show himsdf aveise to the 
expedition: Charles retorted in the same low 
tone that he durst not. 

The king conunenced by informing Cotting- 
ton, that he believed him to be an honest man, 
and would iheie£ore entrust him with a secret 
which he must disclose to no person living: 
** Cottington," he added, ^* here is Baby Charks 
and Stenny, who have a great mind to go by post 
into Spain, and fetch home the Infanta, and will 
have but two in their company, and have chosen 
you for one ; — what think you of the journey?" 
Cottington afterwards repeatedly mentioned, that 
when this important question was put to him, he 
trembled so violently, he could with difficulty 
give utterance to his words. But the king per- 
emptorily demanding his reply, Gottington told 
him fairly and openly, that he beUeved such a 
step would be a deaUiblow to the completion of 
the match. He was convinced, he said, that 
when the Spaniards had the prince once in their 
hands, they would immediately make new over- 
tures, and greatly increase their demands; and 
that, more especially as regarded the advance- 
ment of the Romish faith in England. On hear- 
ing this candid opinion, in the agony of his grief, 
James actually threw himsdf on his bed, and 
breaking out into the most pitiable lamentations, 
exclaimed passionately that he was undone, and 
that he should lose Baby Charles for ever. 

The prince and Buckin^iam were both ex- 
tremely disconcerted. The latter turned to Cot- 
tington, and told him, in an angry tone, that the 
king had merely asked his advice as to the best 
mode of traveling in Spain, of which he was 
competent to give some opinion, but that he had 
presumed to offer his advice on matters of state ; 
adding, ttiBi he should repent the impertinence as 
long as he lived. •* Nay, by God, Stenny," said 
the king, ** you are very much to blame to use 
him so. He answered me directly to the ques- 
tion I asked him, and very honestly and wisely ; 
and yet you know he said no more than I told 
you, before he was called in." On this occasion, 
however, notwithstanding Cottington's opposi- 
tion, the king kept his word, and the journey was 
definitively setded. 



CHAPTER n. 

On the 17th of February, 1623, the prince 
retired privatdy from court, and came to Buck- 
ingham's house, at NewhaU, in Essex. From 
thence they set out on the following day, (ac- 
companied only by Sir Richard Graham, Master 
of the Horse to the duke,) and arrived though 
not without adventures, by way of Graveseud, at 
Dover. They had previoufely disguised them- 
selves with false beards and adopted fictitious 
names ; the prince passing as 3fr, John Smith, 
and &e duke as Mr, Tlwtnas Smith. 

The first accident which happened to them, 
was encountering ^e French ambassador, (who 
was, of course, well acquainted with their per- 
sons,) on the brow of the hill, beyond Rochester. 
Their horses, however, though merely hired at 
the last post, were fortunately able to leap the 
hedge by the roadside, and thus enabled them 
to escape observation. This circumstance was 
the niore fortunate, as &e ambassador, (as was 
then usual,) was traveling in one of the king's 
coaches ; and their recognition by some of me 
royal servants would certeinly have been the con- 
sequence of a personal encounter. 

But a more important incident had nearly ar- 



rested their progress* In crossing the river at 
Gravesend, for want of silver, they had given the 
ferryman a gold piece. The man was equally 
astonished auod grateful for such liberality, and 
supposing that Ms benefactors were proceeding 
across ths channel for the purpose of fighting a 
duel, he thought it the kindest step he could 
take, to hint li^ suspicions to the authorities of 
the nearest town. Accordingly information was 
instandy despatched to the Mayor of Canterbury ; 
and just as the prince and Buckingham were 
about to mount fresh horses, they were sum- 
moned to the presence of that important person- 
age. The duke, finding concesdment impracti- 
cable, divested himself of his beard, and private- 
ly informed the mayor who he really was : — he 
was going, he said, in his capacity of lord high 
admiral, to acquaint himself secretly with the 
condition and discipline of the fleet. His iden- 
tity was easily proved, and the adventurers were 
allowed to depart. A boy, who rode post with 
their baggage, had also recognised their persons, 
but the silence of this individual was not very 
difficult to be bought. 

At Dover they were joined by Sir Francis Cot- 
tington and Endymion Porter, who had been 
despatched beforehand, to provide a vessel for 
their conveyance across the channel. Both of 
these persons, from t^ir long residence in the 
country, were well acquainted with the Spanish 
language and customs. The party, which was 
now increased to five, arrived safely at Boulogne, 
whence they rode post to Paris. On their way 
they fell in with two German gentlemen, who 
had recendy seen the prince at Newmarket, and 
who fancied they remembered his person. The 
improbability, however, of their being right in 
their conjectures, and the apparent astonishment, 
and cool denial of Sir Richard Graham, when 
they hinted to him their suspicion, had the efiect 
of convincing them they were mistaken. 

At Paris, where the travellers remained a whole 
day, the prince and Buckingham, in order to dis- 
guise their features still more, provided them- 
selves with periwigs. Trusiing to this further 
disfigurement, they contrived, through French 
politeness, and the fact of their being strangers, 
to obtain a sight of the queen-mother at dinner. 
The same evening they were spectators of a 
masked ball at court, where all the beauty of Paris 
was present, and at. which Charles first beheld 
the princess whom he afterwards married : and 
Buckingham, that young and light-hearted (^ueen 
whom at a later period he dared to address as a 
lover. 

The famous Lord Herbert of Cherbury hap- 
pened to be ambassador at the French court, 
during the short sojourn of Charles. The prince, 
however, fearing lest the visits or attention of the 
ambassador might draw upon him some suspi- 
cion of his real rank, neither communicated tp 
Lord Herbert his arrival nor his intentions, at 
which ^e latter in his memoirs discovers some 
slight pique. Lord Herbert tells us, that the only 
person in Paris who recognised the features of 
Charles, was a maid- servant, who had formerly 
sold linen in London, and who insisted to every 
one that she had seen the Prince of Wales. 

Nothing of importance occurred from this 
period, till the travellers had almost set foot on 
Spanish ground, when their progress was again 
on the point of being arrested. Howell writes 
from Madrid, — " The prince's journey was like 
to be spoiled in France, for if he had stayed but 
a litde longer at Bayonne, the last town of that 
kingdom hitherwards, he had been discovered : 



for Monsier Grammont, the governor, had notice 
of him not long after he had teiken post.'' Charles 
was certainly subjected to an examination before 
he quitted Bayonne. Grammont, the governor, 
told Lord Herbert, that, till the adventurers had 
quitted the place, he was ignorant of the priace*g 
rank. Charles and his suite are described at this 
period as wearing ^^Gne riding coats, all of ooe 
colour and fashion, in a kind of noble simpli. 
city." 

Another escape was from the hospitality of the 
Duke D'Epemon, who, as strangers, kindly in- 
vited the party to his chateau. Cottington, how- 
ever, informed him they were persons of such 
low degree as to be unfit for such splendid society, 
and thus eluded the invitation. 

The arrival of Charles and Buckingham at 
Madrid was altogether a surprise, even to the 
English ambassador, the Earl of Bristol, who, oo 
the 10th of March, 1623, thus announces their 
safety to King James: '*Upon Friday, which 
was the 7th of this month, about eight of the 
clock at night, the prince and my lord of Buck- 
ingham, without any other company but th^ 
postilion, arrived at my house ; whore my lord 
marquis meeting at the door with Henry Jenuyo, 
a son of Sir Thomas Jermyn's, told him that his 
name was Smith, and that he had met my servant 
Gresly by the way, who had fallen into thieves' 
hands, by whom he had been very ill-used, and 
had all his letters taken away ; he said he had 
got a fall, and hnri one of his legs, so that be 
could not come up stairs but with great pain. 
Whilst Henry Jermyn was making this relation 
unto me, Sim. Digby went to see who it was, 
and knew my lord of Buckingham ; but dissem- 
bled it so well, that before I could come to him, 
he had ^ot him up to his chamber, and went pre- 
sently down to the prince, (who stood all this 
while in the street with his ]x>stUion,) and brought 
him likewise so handsomely up to nis diamher, 
that there I found them both together, and we 
carried the business so dexterously, ^t that 
night they were undiscovered by any, tiH the 
next morning, by the coming of Mr. Secretary 
Cottington and Endymion Porter, the secret was 
revealed." 

" The prince," writes Howell, «* and the Mar- 
quis of Buckingham arrived at this court on Fri- 
day last, upon the close of the evening: they 
alighted at my lord of Bristol's house, and, lli 
marquis Mr. Thomas Smith, came inr first, with 
a portmanteau under his arm ; then Mr. John 
Smith, the prince, was sent for, who stayed 
awhile on t'other side of the street, in the dark." 
Having written to announce his arrival to his 
father, the prince retired to rest. 

The next day Buckingham waited on die 
Spanish king, and formally acquainted him with 
the arrival of the prince. The duke was intro- 
duced through a secret passage to his majesty's 
private apartment. Bristol was present, and de- 
scribes the interview. " I never," he says, " saw 
the Spanish gravity laid aside before, nor any 
man more overtaken with joy than the kingwa*, 
for he secretly understood of the prince's being 
here." His majesty instantly despatched his 
prime minister Olivarez to do honour to his illus- 
trious visiter. Olivarez threw himself on his 
knees to Charles, and in the course of the day 
the king himself waited on tfie prince. Nothing 
could be more cordial than their strange inter- 
view, and after many " salutations and divers 
embraces," it was not till a late hour that diey 
separated. 

From this period Madrid was a constant scene 
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of magnificence and rejoicing. Nothing was 
omitted that could make the prince's stay agree- 
able to himself, or that might banish from his 
mind any apprehension of being detained as a 
captiTe; a consummation, however, of this wild 
adventure, which was much dreaded at home, and 
which, to all appearance, was not unlikely to 
happen. In order fully to appreciate the gener- 
ous forbearance of the Spanish court, we must 
advert to an inhospitaUe practice of former times; 
that of treating as a captive any prince who might 
set his foot uninvited in the dominions of another. 
Richard the First, of England, passing in dis- 
guiK through the territories of the Archduke of 
Anstna, — Philip the First of Spain, having been 
cast by a tempest on the coast of England,—- 
James the First of Scotland, whose vessel was 
seized by the English ; — and lastly, Mary Queen 
of Scots, trusting herself in the hands of Eliza- 
beth, — ^were alil^ detained. as prisoners. But 
this dishonourable practice, of which so many 
exam{^ had been set by the English themselves, 
was so ^ from being followed by the high-minded 
Spaniards, that they refrained even from imposing 
a single fresh condition in the marriage treaty. 

Tbe people of Madrid were much struck with 
the romance and gallantry of the visit The 
^008 Lopez de Vega aroused his rapid muse 
on the occasion, and his verses were every where 
chanted in the streets. 

Carlos Estaardo soy 
Que, siendo Amor mi gaia, 

Al cielo d' Espada voy 
Per ver mi estrella Maria. 

Charles Stuart, I am. 

Love has guided me far; 
To the heaven of Spain 

To Maria my star. 

Only a short time before, the Spaniards are 
said to have pictured the English as a nation lit- 
^ removed from savages, lliis notion had been 
fostered by the priests, who even described Sir 
Francis Drake to their congregations as a mon- 
ster, half dragon and half man. These ridicu- 
lous pr^udices had been dissipated in a great 
degree by the recent embassy of the Earl of Not- 
tingham ; on which occasion the Spaniards had 
be^ much astonished at the splendour of his 
train, and the beauty of the heretical English. 
Bm when they beheld the heir of a great monar- 
chy risking liberty and life in furtherance of a 
romantic enterprise; — when they became eye- 
witnesses of an act of gallantry, which, even in 
their own chivalrous annals, had scarcely been sur- 
pMsed;— and when there arrived at Madrid that 
brilliant band of courtiers, who had hastened 
from England as soon as the princess departure 
was publicly known, the astonishment and en- 
thusiasm of the Spaniards knew no bounds. 

Bnt the conduct of the Spanish king, Philip 
the Fourth, is beyond all praise. He insisted on 
Chades taking precedence of himself; he set 
^wt a princi^ quarter of the royal palace for 
Jus accommodation ; he appointed a guard of one 
nwuhred men to attend his person ; and he pre- 
jented him with a golden key, which, at any 
"OUT, would give him access to the royal bed- 
^bamber. The prisons, moreover, were every 
where opened; hundredis of captives were set at 
Wwriy, and a recent proclamation against exces- 
sive costliness in dress was suspended in honour 
of the occasion. A day was appointed for the 
ceremony of a public entrance into Madrid ; on 
wbich occasion the prince was attended by Gon- 
<wmar and the ministers of state to St. Jerome's 



Monastery ; the place fcom whence, on the days 
of their coronation, die Spanish monarohs make 
their entry into the capital. Here he was mag- 
nificendy feasted, the officers of state waiting on 
him bareheaded. As soon as the banquet was 
over, the king came in person to escort him into 
Madrid. Placing the prince on his right hand, 
they rode together under a rich canopy, followed 
by a brilliant train; the houses hung with pic- 
tures and tapestry, and the people shouting en- 
thusiastically as they passed. The reception of 
Charles by the queen was no less gratifying. 
She presented him with several rich presents, 
among which were perfumes and fine linen.* 

Charles, for the first time, beheld the infanta 
on the Sunday af\er his arrival. The occasion 
was on the Prado at Madrid. «*The king, 
(writes Howell from the spot,) with the queen, 
his two brothers, and the infanta, were all in one 
coach, but the infanta sat in the boot with a blue 
riband about her arm, on purpose that the prince 
might distinguish her ; there were above twenty 
coaches besides of grandees, noblemen, and ladies, 
that attended them. As soon as the infanta' saw 
the prince, her colour rose very high, which we 
hold to be an impression of love and affection, 
for the face is oftentimes the true index of the 
heart. The peopl^ here do mightily magnify 
the gallantry of the journey, and cry out that the 
prince deserved to have the infanta thrown into 
his arms the first night he came." 

According to a curious tract, published at the 
period, the meeting on the Prado was a precon- 
certed measure. The prince being extremely 
anxious to obtain a sight of the mistres t fo^r 
whom he had adventured so much, and the strict- 
ness of Spanish etiquette unfortunately preclud- 
ing a formal introduction till a dispensation had 
been received from the pope, the King of Spain 
kindly hit upon the expedient of the blue riband 
and the Prado. The following passage is from 
the little work above alluded to : — ^** In conformi- 
ty to the prince's desire, his majesty being that 
night acquainted with it by the conde, resolved 
to give his highness all satisfaction. And so he 
went abroad next day, at the hour appointed, 
which was about three o'clock in the afternoon, 
and to the Prado, being the certain place agreed 
upon between them, his majesty conducting with 
him the queen, his sister the infanta, the infantes 
Don Carlos and the Cardinal Don Fernando, his 
brethren ; the Conde de Olivarez, and the Conde 



* Rush worth, vol. i. p. 76 and 77. ** These pre- 
sents consisted of a great basin of massy gold, which 
was borne by two men; a curiously embroidered 
nightffown was folded in it. IVo trunks bound 
with bands of pure gold, and studded with nails of 
gold, with locks and keys of gold; the coverings and 
linings of amber leather, and filled with fine Unen 
and perfumes. These were accompanied by a rich 
writing desk, every drawer of which was full of 
varieties and curiosities." — D^ItraeWt Commentariet 
on Charlet /. vol. i. p. 65. 

tThe fact is corroborated by the Earl of Bristol 
in -a letter to King James. *< My lord marquis," he 
says, *' having intimated the great desire the prince 
had, as soon as might be, to see his mistress, they 
acquainted the kio^ tlierewith, who was so forwaid 
therein, that, notwithstanding the next day was Sun- 
day, and in Lent, yet he dispensed with his gravity 
so far as to go in a coach abroad, to a place called 
the Prado, — which is a hole without the town, 
where men do take the air, — with his sister with 
him, and all the court, where the prince was to stand 
disguised in a coach to see ikem^^DalrympUi^t 
MemoTMLUj p. 154. 



de Gondomar, following him with much of the 
nobility of that court, bodi of ladies and lords. 
The prince, on the other side went disguised in 
the Duke of Cea's roach, and was attended in 
the same coach by the lord marquis, [Bucking* 
ham,] the Earl of Bristol, and the Condb de Gon- 
domar, and Sir Walton Aston ; and both the king 
and the prince made diverse turns and returns in 
their several coaches, and in several parts of the 
town and Prado, (which is a place of recreation 
where the nobility is often wont to take the air,) 
and every one of them saw each other in a clear 
lif ht, not being able to sustain from saluting each 
omer with the hat as they passed by, though 
they had agreed to take no notice of one another; 
and this was all they did for that time. The 
king and all the royal company returned by night 
by a world of torch-light, which made a most 
glorious show." Howell describes the infanta 
as a " very comely lady, rather of a Flemish 
complexion than Spanish, fair haired, and carries 
a most pure mixture of red and white in her 
face." 

The personal appearance of Charies at Madrid 
produced, however, but little effect in hastening 
the marriage. He was constantly refused a pri- 
vate interview with the infanta ; her family giv- 
ing as their reason the non-arrival of the dispen- 
sation. Still a certain cold intercourse was sub- 
sequenUy allowed in public, on which occasion 
the Earl of Bristol acted as interpreter ; the king, 
however, always took care to be at hand, in order 
that he might overhear the conversation. Charles 
really appears to have admired the infanta*s per- 
son. Howell tells us that he has seen him in a 
dioiightful mood, with his eyes immovably fixed 
on Kis mistress for half an hour at a time ; and 
that he has known him to remain an hour in a 
close coach, in a particular street, watching for 
the infanta to come abroad. Olivarez, the Spa- 
nish minister, remarked pointedly that the prince 
watched the infanta as a cat does a mouse. 

It was not his own fault that Charles did not 
address his mistress with all the passion of nature 
and romance. The princess was in the habit of 
spending the summer mornings at a suburban 
residence of her brother, the Casa de Canwo. 
Here she used to wander by the river side, 
gathering maydew, and perhaps musing on the 
gallantry and accomplishments of her chivalrous 
lover. Charles, hearing of these visits, rose pur- 
posely one morning very early, and with only 
one companion, found his way into the garden of 
the Casa. The infanta, however, was in the 
orchard, and the door between them was double 
locked. Charles, determined not to be bafiled, 
climbed the wall, and though the height was con- 
siderable, sprang to the ground. The infanta 
was the first to perceive him, and gave a loud 
scream. An old marquis, who was her guardian, 
immediately approached the prince, and falling 
on his knees, conjured him to retire; adding that 
he should probably lose his head should he allow 
him to remain. The door consequently was un- 
locked and the prince reluctantly departed. 

Jewels, the value of which is said to have 
amounted to one hundred thousand pounds, were 
forwarded from London to Madrid, and lavished 
by Charles and Buckingham on the Spanish 
ladies. "The prince," says Arthur Wilson, 
*' presented his mistress with a necklace which 
all Spain could not parallel ; pearis that had not 
been long plucked from their watery bed and had 
left there but few fellows." The infanta, how- 
ever, declined receiving them for the present, and 
they were deposited in the hands of the minis^ 
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ters of the crown till her marriage day. It was 
much to the honour of the Spanish court, that 
when the match was broken off, and a war 
threatened, these jewels were returned. 

James was himself very desirous that the 
prince and Buckingham should appear with un- 
usual splendour at the Spanish court. In a letter 
to Charles, dated 17th March, 1623, he writes: 
— " I send you the robes of the Order [of the 
Garter], which you must not forget to wear upon 
St. George's Day, and dine together in them, 
which I lu)pe in Heaven you may ; for it will be 
a goodly sight for the Spaniards to see my two 
boys dine in them. I send you also the jewels I pro- 
mised, with some of mine, and such of yours, I 
mean both of you, as are worthy the sending, for 
my Baby's presenting his mistress." The king 
concludes, — " God bless you both, my sweet 
boys, and send you, after a successfulioumey, a 
joyfuJ and happy return to the arms of your dear 
dad. "James Rex." 

Another extract from one of King James's 
letters (in reply to the requisition of the prince 
and Buckin^am for fresh supplies of jewels) 
will show how ready he was to grace his son and 
favourite, and to gratify their exorbitant demands : 
— "For my Baby's presenting his mistress, I 
send him an old double cross of Lorrain, not so 
rich as ancient, and yet not contemptible for the 
value ; — a good lookiug-glass, with my picture 
in it, to be hung at her girdle, which ye must tell 
her ye have caused so to be enchanted by art 
magic, as whenever she shall be pleased to look 
in it, she shall see t^ fairest lady that her bro- 
ther or your father's dominions can afford : ye 
shall present her with two pair •of long diamonds 
set like an anchor, and a fair pendant diamond 
hanging at them ; ye shall give her a goodly rope 
of pearls ; ye shall give her a carcanet or collar ; 
thirteen great ball rubies, and thirteen knots or 
conques of pearls ; and ye shall give her three 
goodly peak pendants diamonds, whereof the 
biggest to be worn at a needle on the midst of her 
forehead, and one in every ear. As for thee, my 
sweet gossip, I send thee a fair table diamond, 
which I would once have given thee before, if 
thou would have taken it, for wearing in thy 
hat, or where thou pleasest ; and if my Baby will 
spare thee the two long diamonds in form of an 
anchor, with the pendant diamond, it were fit for 
an admiral to wear, and he hath enough better 
jewels for his mistress, though he has of thine 
own, thy good old jewel, thy three Pindars dia- 
monds, thy picture-case I gave Kate, and the 
great diamond chain I gave her, who would have 
sent thee the last pin she had, if I had not staid 
her." 

The Lord Treasurer Middlesex made great 
complaints of the prodigality of Charles and 
Buckingham. The following is a MS. note of 
Sir WiUiam Musgrave to one of the tracts in the 
British Museum respecting the prince's journey: 
— " It appears by the enrolment book in the of- 
fice for auditing the public accounts ^vol. iii. fol. 
175), that the princess expenses for nis journey 
into Spain, during his abode tliere, and for his 
return from thence, amounted unto j650,027, 
which was paid in part out of the King's Exche- 
quer, and in part out of the Prince's Treasury." 
It is even asserted in a letter from Mr. Meade to 
Sir Martin Stuteville, that ^§600,000 worth of 
jewels had been sent from the Tower into Spain, 
to be at the disposal of Charles and Buckingham. 

That the Spaniards entertained strong hopes 
of the prince's conversion to the Romish faith, 
and of the consequent re-establishment of the 



Pope's ascendancy in England, there can be but 
littLs doubt ; indeed, it was g^erally believed by 
the Spanish court, that the prince had made up 
his mind to become a catholic before he left his 
own country, a fact acknowledged by Bristol 
hunself. The Pope wrote to the Bishop of 
Couchen, conjuring him not to let slip so glorious 
an opportunity of advancing the interests of their 
church. He addressed letters of expostulation 
also to Charles and Buckingham. To the latter 
he writes on the 19th of May, 1623,— exhorting 
him not only to become a Roman Catholic him- 
self, but to use his utmost endeavor to bring over 
the court and kingdom of England to that per- 
suasion. His holiness's letter to Charles is 
dated the day following:—" We have conunand- 
ed," he writes, " to make continually most hum- 
ble prayers to the Father of Lights, that he would 
be pleased to put you as a fair flower of Chris- 
tendom, and me only hope of Great Britain, in 
possession of that most noble heritage, that your 
ancestors have purchased for you, to defend the 
authority of the sovereign high priest, and to fight 
against the monsters of heresy." He speaks 
also of the projected marriage, as " havmg elevat- 
ed him to the hope of an extraordinary advan- 
tage." Charles returned an answer which he 
should never have written, and in which, if he 
does not actually profess himself a papist, he at 
least intunates that he is well inclined to the 
Pope's authority, and that he may eventually be- 
come a proselyte to the Romish faith. Hume, 
alluding to this correspondence, merely observes, 
that the prince having received a very civil letter 
from the Pope, was induced to return a very civil 
answer. 

The Court of Madrid was far from discovering 
any backwardness in supporting the views of the 
holy father. Olivarez, and others about the 
prince's person, were entrusted with arguments 
by the heads of the church, which they constant- 
ly and ingeniously enforced. It was intimated 
to Charles, how much his conversion would 
smooth the path to his marriage ; and when this 
inducement appeared insufficient. Archbishop 
Spotswood says, that it was even hinted to him, 
that unless he embraced their religion, he could 
scarcely think of winnmg the infanta. It was 
objected by the prince, among other arguments, 
that his apostacy would, in all probability, pro- 
duce a rebellion in England. To tliis it was 
coolly replied by the Spanish court, that they 
would gladly assist him with an army against 
such a rebelliaus people. 

Among other incentives to conversion, all the 
splendours of religious pageantry were brought 
into action. The architectural magnificence of 
their churches,— the inspiration of their music, 
—and the solemn sacrifice of the mass, would 
instil, it was hoped, into tlie heart of Charles an 
exalted notion of the catholic mode of worship, 
and an equal contempt of his own. The most 
pompous processions were exhibited before him ; 
he was carried to such persons as were famous 
for pretended miracles ; popish books were 
dedicated, and popish pictures presented to him : 
nor was any thing omitted that could either fire 
the imagination, or awe the heart into reverence. 
Nothing, however, could allure Charles from the 
religion of his country and his conscience. In- 
deed, his visit was very far from infecting him 
with a more favourable opinion of Romish tenets. 
On the 5th of April, 1623, the Eari of Carlisle 
writes to King James, from Madrid: — ^"I dare , 
boldly assure your majesty, that his highness's i 
well-grounded piety, and knowledge of the reli- 1 



gion wherein he was bred, is infinitely confinned 
and corroborated b^ the spectades which be iiatii 
seen of their devotions here." 

After the decease of Archbishop Usher, the 
following memorandum was discovered in the 
handwritinffof that prelate:— •♦ The King(Chaie8 
I.) once at Whitehall, in the presence of Geor|e 
Ihike of Buckingham, of his own accord, said to 
me, that he never loved popery in all his life, 
but that he never detesteo it before his goiiig 
into Spain. 

The wishes of King James, and the prejadicei 
of the people of England, were greatly at va- 
riance as regarded the Spanish matim. llie ktter 
had been long murmuring at the increase of tlie 
Roman Catholics and the encouragement they 
received ; but when the heir to the throne was 
actually engaged to a catholic princess; when 
articles were being drawn up, which permitted 
the children of the Prince of Wales to be educat- 
ed among papists, and by which compact dieir 
being members of that faith would be no bar to 
their succession to the crown, we cannot wonder 
that the protestants were greatly incensed at die 
conduct of James. But me king was alike deif 
to the murmurs of his people and the strong re- 
monstrances of the house of commons. His 
only feeling was anger at then: interference ; and 
while the latter were drawing up their protest, 
he withdrew himself discontentedly to New- 
market, nominally on the plea of impaired healthy 
though in reality to escape firom their unwelcome 
importunities. 

It would be impertinent to detail the many ob- 
jections which preclude a union between the heir 
to the throne of England and a daughter of the 
*Romish persuasion. The general ^t of inex- 
pediency is sufficiently proved by the misfertanes 
which the union of Charles and Henrietta Ma- 
ria eventually entailed upon their posterity, and 
the people of England at large. Strange indeed 
as it may appear, no one better understood than 
James himself, the miseries Uiat would probably 
result from such a step. In his Basilicon Doron, 
written expressly for the benefit of his son, 
Prince Henry, he had published, but a few yean 
previously, the following sensible remarks on 
the subject, — ** I would rather have you marnr 
one that was fully of your own religion, her rank 
and other qualities being agreeable to your es- 
tate ; for although to my great regret, the number 
of any princes of power and account, professing 
our religion, be but very small, and that therefore 
this advice seems to be the more strait and difi^ 
cult ; yet ye have deeply to weigh, and conrid« 
upon these doubts, how ye and your wife can be 
of one flesh, and keep unity betwixt yon, being 
members of two opposite churches : disagree- 
ment in religion bringeth ever with it disagree- 
ment in manners ; and the dissension betwixt 
your preacher and hers will breed and foster dis- 
sension among your subjects, faking their exam- 
ple from your family; besides the peril of the 
evil education of your children." 

But the prospect of a splendid alliance, and a 
no less splendid marriage portion, was too tempt- 
ing to be resisted. The articles of the Spanish 
treaty are still extant, and exhibit singular proofs 
of the indiflference of James to the interests of the 
protestant religion. Indeed, when we discover 
the degrading terms which are there insisted 
upon ; when we find the King of Enjrfand, and 
the head of the Reformed Churrh, affixinfir his 
name and approval to a document, in which a 
sect so hostile to the interests of his people is 
styled officially the Holy Roman Churr^ f when 
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it is approred that the mfanta shall not only have 
a prirate chapel for the exercise of the Romish 
faith, bat also a public church in the metropolis ; 
when the King of England is content to be dic- 
tated to by the King of Spaint as to the manner 
in which he shall govern his own subjects; when 
a foreign prince is allowed to alter the laws of 
his country ; and finally, when a protestant kmg 
consents that every separate stipulation shall be 
allowed and approved by the pope, we cannot 
Tiew the conduct of James in any other light than 
that df wonder and disgust. As the treaty itself 
is a curious document, and as it may be useful 
to compare it hereafter with the no less disgrace- 
ful compact between Charles and Henrietta Maria, 
we will tnmscribe the most important of the 
artides. 

»*3d. — ^That the gracious Infanta shall take 
with her such servants and family as are con- 
venient for her service; which family, and all her 
tenrants to her belonging, shall be choaen and 
■ommated by the Catholic King, so as he nomi- 
nate no servant which is vassal to the King of 
England without his will and consent" 

^5ih. — ^That she shall have an oratory and 
decent chapel at her palace, where, at the plea- 
sure of the most gracious Infemta, musses may be 
celebrated; which oratory or chapel shall be 
adorned wi^ such decency as shaU seem con- 
venient for the most gracious Infanta, with a 
public church in London," ^. 

«t(^h.— That the men-servants and maid-ser- 
vants of the most gracious Infanta, and their ser- 
vants, children and descendants, and all their fami- 
lies, of what aort soever, serving her highness, 
may be freely catholics." 

it 9th.— That the chapel, church, and oratory, 
mav be beautified with decent ornaments, of altar 
ami oUier things necessary for divine service, 
which is to be celebrated in them according to 
the custom of the Holy Roman Church ; and that 
it shall be lawful for the Iwid servants, and others, 
to go to the said chapel and church at all hours, 
ts to them shall seem expedient." 

*«llth. — ^That to the fuiministsation of the sa- 
enments, and to serve in chapel and church afore- 
said, theie shall be so many priests, and assist- 
ants, as to the Infanta shall seem fit, and the 
Section of them shall belong to the Lady Infanta, 
and the Catholic King her brother ; provided that 
tbey be none of the vassals of the King of Great 
Britain ; and if they be, his will and consent is to 
be first obtained." 

'* 15th. — ^That the servants of the family of the 

Lady Infuita, who shall come into England, shaU 

take the oadi of allegiance to the King of Great 

Britam, provided that there be no clause therein 

whidi shall be contrary to their consciences and 

the Roman Catholic religion, and if they happen 

to be vassals of the King of Great Britain, they 

shall take the same oath that the Spaniard doth." 

i ^ 17th.— That the laws made against catholics 

; in England, or any other kingdom of the King of 

,; Great Britain, shall not extend to the children of 

&is marriage, and though they be catholics, 

they shall not lose the right of succession to the 

kingdom and dominions of Great Britain." 

I8th. — ^That the nurse which shall give suck 
to the children of the Lady Infanta (whether they 
be of the kingdom of Great Britain* or of any 
other nation whatsoever), shall be chosen by the 
Lady Infanta as she pleaseth, and shall be ac- 
connted of her family, and enjoy the privileges 
thereof." 

"IMi. — That the bishop, ecclesiastical per- 
sons, ftc, of the £u&ily of the Lady Infemta, soall 



wear the vestment and habit of his dignity, pro- 
fession, and religion, after the custom of Rome." 

<c 2l8t. — That the sons and daughters which 
shall be bom of this marriage, shall be brought 
up in the company of the most excellent Infanta, 
at least until the age of ten years, and shall freely 
enjoy the right of succession as aforesaid." 

'* 24th. — That conformable to this treaty, all 
these things proposed arc to be allowed and ap- 
proved of by the pope, that he may give an 
apostolical benediction, and a dispensation ne- 
cessary to effect the marriage." 



CHAPTER III. 

It has been doubted whether the Spanish 
match could ever have been accomplished, even 
if Charles had become a convert to the church of 
Rome ; or indeed whether the Spanish court ever 
sincerely intended its fulfilment. Certainly, in 
the early stages of its discussion, James was the 
mere dupe of Spanish policy.* But the negotia- 
tion was protracted during the reigns of two suc- 
cessive monarchs, whose opinions on the subject 
appear to have been widely difierent Philip the 
Third, the father of the infanta, who died during 
the progress of the discussion, had certainly not 
the remotest intention that the treaty should ever 
terminate in marriage. This fact is sufficiendy 
apparent from the following letter addressed by 
his son, Philip the Fourth, to his minister Oliva- 
rez : it is dated 5th November 1622. 

«< The king, my father, declared at his death 
that his intent never was to marry my sister, the 
Infanta Dona Maria, with the Prince of Wales, 
which your uncle Don Balthazer understood, and 
so treated this match, ever with intention to de- 
lay it, notwithstanding it is now so far advanced, 
that (considering all the averseness of the infanta 
to it), it is time to seek some means to divert the 
treaty, which I would have you find out, and I 
will make it good, whatsoever it be. But in all 
other things, procure the satisfaction of the Kinff 
of Great Britain (who hath deserved much^, and 
it shall content me, so it be not in the matcn." 

It appears by this curious docimient, that Philip 
the Fourth was originally as much averse to the 
fulfilment of the treaty as had been his father, 
Philip the Third. The hope, however, of con- 
verting Charles from heresv ; the latter's great 
popularity in Spain, and the personal interest 
which he had acquired in the heart of the in- 
fanta, probably turned the scale in his favour. 
Certainly, Bristol, the English ambassador, was 
fully satisfied with the sincerity of the court of 
Madrid. He writes to the Bishop of Lincoln, — 
*' It may be, your lordship will hear many com- 
plaints, that the match never was, nor yet is in- 
tended ; I beseech your lordship to give little be- 
lief in that kind, and the efl*ectB will now speedily 
declare the truth, if the fault be not on our side." 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury, a man of strong sense, 
and who, from his situation as ambassador at 
Paris, had much intercourse with the elder sister 
of the Infanta, the Queen of France, was fully 



* Gondoraar, the Spanish ambassador, perfectly 
succeeded in eonvincinflr James of the sineenty of his 
court. In a letter to Uie Duke of Lerma, he boasts 
that he has lulled King James so fast asleep, that 
he flatters himself that neither the cries of his daugh- 
ter, the Queen of Bohemia, nor of her children, nor 
the repeated solicitations of his parliament and his 
subjects in their behalf, will nave the effect of 
arousing him from his lethargy.— .^cto Be^, p. 549. 



satisfied with the sincerity of the Spanish court 
at this period; the queen, moreover, candidly 
confessed to him, that her sister was very w^ 
inclined towards the prince. 

At last, about six months afler the arrival of 
Charies at Madrid, the dispensation was received 
from Rome. The affair, to all appearance, was 
now concluded, and all anxiety at an end. But 
whether this important document was accom- 
panied by secret instructions from the pope, or 
whether the court of Spain was willing to take 
advantage of the prince's undisguised anxiety to 
make the infanta his bride, new difficulties unex- 
pectedly arose. . The Spaniards insisted on some 
firesh articles, as regarded religion, being inserted 
in the marriage treaty, and me correspondence 
between the courts of London and Ma^hrid was 
again renewed. 

Among other articles to be imposed, it was re- 
quired, and eventually agreed to on tiie part of 
Charles, that he should be open at all times to 
the arguments and exhortations of such of the ad- 
versaries of his faith as might be inclined to en- 
lighten him on the subject ; while, on the other 
hand, no one should presume to tamper, either 
directly or indirectiy, with the religions principles 
of his bride. An oath was also privately taken 
by James, that the papists should have free exer- 
cise of then: religion throughout his dominions. 
These additional articles having been at length 
duly subscribed to, so satisfied was James once 
more of the successful termmation of the treaty, 
that he was heard to exclaim in the fulness of his 
satisfaction, — '' Now all thV devils in hell cannot 
hinder it" A bystander wittily observed, that 
there were no devils led in hell, for they had all 
gone to Spain to assist in the match. 

But again new difficulties arose. When ap- 
parentiy on the eve of fulfilment, the demise of 
Pope Gregory the Fifteenth proved the final 
hindrance to the marriage. The Spaniards in- 
sisted that a fiesh dispensation was necessary 
from the new pope; Charles naturally became 
annoyed by the frequent delays, and Bucking- 
ham, having quarreled with Olivarez, was no 
less disgusted with the Spanish court, and made 
use of every argument to persuade the prince to 
return to his own country. Even James himself, 
sanguine as he had so lately been, began to en- 
tertain doubts of the sincerity of the Spaniards. 
He wrote to Buckingham, that the court of Mad- 
rid could hardly entertain any cordial intention to 
complete the treaty, and conjured him to bring 
back the prince with all speed ; or if the latter 
should be still unwise enough to remain, lie 
charges his beloved favourite, on his allegiance, 
to come away, and to leave the prince to the 
prosecution of his own affairs. 

On the 12th of September, 1028, after a 
magnificent audience with the queen and the in- 
fanta, Charies, leaving the marriage to be per- 
formed by proxy, at length turned his back upon 
Madrid. Some suspicions there certainly were, 
that the Spanish court intended to detain him, 
and it was even whispered that his departure 
would be a secret one. When Olivarez mentioned 
the latter suspicion to Buckingham, the reply oi 
the duke did him great credit; he retorted 
haughtily, "That if love had induced the prince 
to steal out of his own country, fear should never 
make him run out of Spain ; and that he would 
depart with an equipage such as became the 
Prince of Wales." The Earl of Rutiand was at 
the time cruising alonsr the Spanish coast ready to 
support the vaunt of Buckingham with a power- 
ful flee^ The prince's attendants were overjoyed 
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at their expected departure. They had long com- 
plained that they had nothing to do but play at 
cards. 

The king of Spain and his two brothers ac- 
companied Charles as far as the Escurial, about 
twenty miles from Madrid, and would even have 
attended him to the place of embarkation, had 
not the queen been fast approaching the period of 
her confinement At the spot where they parted, 
writes HoweU, ** there passed wonderful great 
endearments and embraces in divers postures be- 
tween them a long time ; and in that place there 
is a pillar to be erected as a monument to pos- 
terity. There are some grandees, and Count 
Crondomar, with a great train besides, gone with 
him to the Marine, to the sea-side, which will be 
many days' journey, and must needs put the King 
of Spain to a great expense, besides his seven 
months' entertainment here. We hear that when 
he passed through Valladolid, the Dukeof Lerma 
was retired thence for a time by special command 
from the king, lest he might have discourse with 
the prince, whom he extremely desired to see : 
this sunk deep into the old duke, insomuch that 
he said, that of all the acts of malice which Oli- 
varez had ever done him, he resented this more 
than any. He bears up yet under the cardinal's 
habit, which hath kept him from many a foul 
storm, that might have fallen upon him else from 
the temporal power." The name of this person- 
age carries back our recollection to the part as- 
signed to him in Gil Bias ; and the narrative of 
the prince's visit to Valladolid is not rendered less 
interesting, from its paving taken place during the 
period when Le Sage sketched the manners of 
the Spanish grandees. This same Duke of Ler- 
ma was in fact the patron of Gil Bias. It was for 
Philip the Fourth, the brother of the infanta, that 
Gil Bias is represented as procuring the frail 
Catalina, and as suffering his memorable imprison- 
ment in the TJower of Segovia. 

At St. Andero, where the English fleet awaited 
him, Charles narrowly escaped being drowned. 
He had been entertaining the Spanish grandees 
on board his own ship, and was courteously con- 
ducting them to the shore in his barge, when the 
wind suddenly arose. The darkness of the night, 
and the fury of the storm, prevented them alike 
from reaching the land, or regaining the ship. 
The rowers becoming faint from their exertion, 
nothing appeared left but to trust to the mercy of 
the ocean, when fortunately they observed a light 
from one of the vessels of the fleet. It was, how- 
ever, with extreme difficulty and hazard that they 
fetched the ship, and were safely assisted on 
board, not widiout encountering some risk of 
being dashed to pieces in the attempt. Waller 
celebrated the prince's escape in a juvenile poem, 
remarkable to the curious in poetical anecdote as 
having been wrtiten only twenty-five years after 
the death of Spenser. 

Now had his highness bid farewell to Spain, 

And reached tlie sphere of his own power, the main ; 

With British bounty in h 6 ship he feasts 

The Hesperian princes his amazed guests. 

To find that watery wilderness exceed 

•The entertainments of their great Madrid. 

Charles was no sooner in safety on the bosom 
of that element upon which an Englishman sel- 
dom knows fear, than his first remark was on the 
** great weakness and folly of the Spaniards," in 
having allowed him to depart out of their domin- 
ions. It was the highest compliment he could 
have paid to their generosity. Charles arrived at 
Portsmouth on the 5th of October, 1696. The 



event is recorded by a bust of the prince, which, 
with a suitable inscription, is afiixed to the walls 
of that town, where it may still be saen. How 
this interesting memorial escaped the fury of the 
civil wars does not appear. 

The return of Charles was hailed by the popu- 
lace of London with a wannth of enthusiasm 
which has seldom been exceeded on similar oc- 
casions. Tables were spread in the streets, and 
wine and sack flowed every where abundantly: 
bonfires and the joyous peal of bells enlivened 
the night. In relation to his future destinies it 
might be likened to a scene in a ballet introduced 
into a tragedy ; how different an appearance was 
presented by the streets of the capital, when 
Charles for the last time beheld them from the 
fatal scaffold ! Having passed directly through 
London, Charles and Buckingham hastened to 
Royston to pay their respects to the king. Ap- 
prised of their arrival, James met them on the 
staircase, and throwing his arms around their 
necks, wept like a child. 

The infanta is the person most to be pitied 
throughout the whole of this memorable affair, 
and we cannot but regret that she should have 
been rendered the victim of mere political expe- 
diency. She appears to have become really at- 
tached to Charles, and is said to have feelingly 
observed, that had he really loved her, he would 
never have quitted her. At his departure she 
caused mass to be sung daily for his prosperous 
voyage; she had applied herself to learn the 
Englwh language ; and even went down on her 
knees to the king to persuade him to the restitu- 
tion of the Palatinate. Bristol, the Enghsh am- 
bassador, dwells almost with enthusiasm on the 
infanta's feelings and her constancy. In a letter 
from Madrid dated 21st of September, 1623, after 
alluding to the prevalence of a report that Charles 
had no intention to fulfil his engagement, he thus 
writes to the prince : " I dare assure your high- 
ness, it hath not been possible for any to raise in 
her the least shadow of mistrust or doubt of want 
of your highness's affection, but she hath with 
show of displeasure reproved those that have pre- 
sumed to speak that kind of language ; and her- 
self never speaketh of your highness, but with 
that respect and show of affection, that all about 
her tell me of it with a little wonder. There was 
of late in some a desire heie, that, before your 
highness's embarking, the princess ought to have 
sent unto your highness some token, whereunto 
I assure your highness that the Countess of Oli- 
varez was not backward, nor, as I am assured, 
the princess herself; but this was not to be done 
without the allowance of the Junta ; and they for 
a main reason, alleged that, in case your highness 
shquld/ail in what had been agreed, she would 
by these further engagements be made unfit for 
any other match ; which coming to her know- 
ledge, I hear that she was infinitely much offend- 
ed, and said, that those of the Junta were maxa- 
deros^ to think her a woman for a second wooing, 
or to receive the parabien twice for several hus- 
bands. The truth is, that now, in your high- 
ness's absence, she much more avowedly de- 
clareth her affection to your highness, than ever 
she did at your being here; and your highness 
cannot believe how much the king, and she, and 
all the court, are taken with your highness's daily 
letters to the king and her."* 



• Clarendon State Papers, Appendix, p. 19. Arch- 
bishop Spotswood writes, that the prince left Madrid 
because he saw nothing was reaUt/ intended. He 
adds, that it was intimated to Charles, that •* if the 
match should be further pressed the infanta, to es- 



(n lAie mean time, it was believed, both at Loo- 
don and Madrid, that the match was progreistng 
in the most prosperous manner, and that the w- 
cond dispensation was only wanting to render it 
definitive. At St. James's a catholic chapel w» 
in the progress of being built, of which the Spanish 
ambassador had laid Uie foundation stone. The 
infanta's portrait was to be seen in every street b 
London, and her arrival was almost daily expect- 
ed. At Madrid also, she was already styled the 
Princess of England ; her suite had not only been 
selected, but had even provided themselves with 
their liveries ; and the English ambassadors, the 
Earl of Bristol and Sir Wsdter Aston, refused, as 
Princess of England, to stand covered before her. 
"The infanta," writes Howell, "is providiB* 
divers suits of rich cloaths for his highness of pe^ 
fumed amber leather; some embroidered with 
pearl, some with gold, some with silver. Her 
family is a settling apace, and most of her officen 
and ladies are known already : we want nothing 
now but one despatch more from Rome, and tha 
the marriage will be solemnised, and all thiD«8 
consummated." The admiration which the 
prince's gallantry had excited in Madrid, by do 
means subsitied after his departure, and even to 
this period is not quite forgotten. " Never," thef 
said, *♦ was princess so bravely wooed." In the 
collection of royal letters in the BriUsh Museum 
there is an interesting one in Spanish from the 
infanta to James. The neglected in&nta afte^ 
wards formed a splendid alliance with the Em- 
peror Ferdinand the Third. She died in 1646. 

At last, the second dispensation actually a^ 
rived from Rome. A day was fixed by the 
Spanish court for the performance of the marriage 
by proxy ; cannons were fired off as soon as the 
tidings became publicly known ; a church was 
covered with tapestry for the occasion ; and bon- 
fires were lighted throughout the whole of Spain. 
But whether the sincerity of the Spaniards was 
still doubted, or whether, as is genendly supposed, 
the arguments and personal prejudices of Buck- 
ingham induced Charles to secede from his en- 
gagement, it is now impossible to ascertain: 
certain it is, however, that from the court of Eng- 
land emanated the final interruption of the match. 
A message was despatched by James to Madrid, 
insisting that, unless the restitution of the Palati- 
nate was positively conceded, the treaty must be 
considered as at an end. It was replied by the 
Spanish monarch, that the concession did not rest 
in himself, but that he was ready to assist Eng- 
land with an army. His word was either reafly 
doubted, or was afifected to be disbelieved, and 
Philip, observing the English court to be dete^ 
mined on a breach, refused to admit the Eaii of 
Bristol to any further audience. He insisted, 
also, that all correspondence with the infanta 
should instantly cease, and that she should no 
longer be regarded or addressed as Princeas of 
England. Such was the termination of the famous 
Spanish match, in which the duplicity mani- 
fested by the court of Madrid at the commence- 
ment of the negotiations, was met, it would ap- 
pear, by a similar line of conduct on the part of 
the court of England at their close. 



chew the same, should presentiy into the house of 
lo9 Ditcalceatot^ a monastery of barefooted nans.*' 
The archbishop was certainly in a situation to ae- 
quire the best information, anid his book is even dedi- 
cated to Charles, but his account is so different from 
that of other writers (some of whom were as likely 
to be as well informed as himself) that it is impos- 
sible to regard his version as ooTxecL^SpoUMQd^ 
p. 545. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

On the 27th day of March, 1625, died King 
James. Within a quarter of an hoar Charles 
was solemnly proclaimed at the court-gale of 
Theobald's, where his father had breathed his 
last. It was considered as rather ominous that 
Sir Edward Zonch, the Knight Marshal, mstead 
of styling the new king the "rightful and indubi- 
table heir,*' proclaimed him as the rightful and 
dubitable one : he was corrected in his error by 
the secretary. 

Such is the malignity of human nature, that 
Charles was actually accused of having been a 
participator in the murder of his father. Peyton 
in his Divine Catastrophe, and Lilly, in his Life 
of Charles, speak openly of the charge ; but Mil- 
ton goes farther, and is base enough to lend the 
credit of his name to an infamous and otherwise 
contemptible slander, which he could not but 
have known to be false. Addressing Salmasius, 
he writes : — •* I will let you see how like Charles 
was to Nero ; Nero, you say, put to death his 
own mother; but Charles murdered both his 
prince and his father, by poison. For to omit 
other evidences, he that would not suffer a duke 
that was accused of it, to come to his trial, must 
oeeds have been guilty of it himself." What- 
erer the other evidences, alluded to by Milton 
may have been, they have certainly not descend- 
ed to posterity : doubdess they owed their fanci- 
fiil birth to the acrimonious republicanism of the 
great poet. The insinuations of Peyton and 
Lilly are scarcely worth recurring to, and appear 
solely to have originated in Charles having dis- 
solve the parliament which accused Bucking- 
ham of having poisoned his father. Charies un- 
doubtedly believed his favourite to be innocent, 
and though the line of conduct which he pursued 
on this occasion may be considered blameable, or 
at least unwise, yet the whole tenor of Charles's 
life must defend him from so iniquitous a charge. 
It must not be omitted, that, on the 24th of Feb- 
ruary, 1648, the absurd and wicked charge was 
remed, in the most impudent and cowardly man- 
ner, by the republican party in the house of 
commons. As the attack was idle, it fell harm- 
less, and alone reflected discredit on the paltry 
maligners. 

Notwithstanding that it was altogether in op- 
position to the practice of his predecessors, Charles 
affectionately insisted on presiding as chief mour- 
ner at the funeral of his father. Young as he 
was, it was the third time he had performed the 
same melancholy office, having previously at- 
tended his mother, and his brother Prince Henry, 
to their last home. The superstitious argued 
from the circumstance, that a career of sorrow 
was in store for the survivor.* 

Many, indeed, were the circumstances on 
which, even when in the very height of his pros- 
perity, his contemporaries founded a similar be- 



• ffetfUn't Life of T^ud, p. 128. The fact that the 
plafpe was raging at the time of his accession, was 
CQimdered to £b a prognostic of future evil ; the same 
disease, however, was committiDg its havoc when 
kis ^ther eomoienoed his prosperous reign. It is 
said that these two plagues were both generated in 
one parish, Wbitechapel ; that they broke out in the 
nme house, and on the same day of the month. 
Bennett ^ vol. iii. p. 4. — ^The Story of the blood of a 
woonded falcon falling on the neck of the famous 
bmt of Charles, by Bemini, when on its way to 
Whitehall, is a singular and well^uiown coinoi- 
deaoe. 



lief; and when we remember the subsequent 
misfortunes which befel the unhappy Charles, we 
cannot but regard them as curious ; at the same 
time they are instructive as showing the temper 
of the times. Senhouse, Bishop of Carlisle, 
who had been his chaplain when Prince of Wales, 
was selected to deliver his coronation sermon. 
The bishop took for his text: Rev. ii. 10, "Be 
thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a 
crown of Life," <fcc.; a passage which was con- 
sidered by the superstitious as far more suitable 
for his funeral sermon, than as adapted to the 
brilliant occasion on which it was delivered: 
moreover, during the ceremony it was discovered 
that the wing of the gold dove had been com- 
pletely broken off. 

Charles himself, contrary to the custom of his 
ancestors, probably to denote the purity of his 
intentions, had selected a robe of white, instead 
of purple, as his coronation dress. Purple hav- 
ing been ever considered the badge of sovereignty, 
as white was the emblem of innocence, it was 
inferred that hereafter he would have to rely upon 
his own virtues and integrity, rather than upon 
the greatness of regal power. His neglecting to 
ride through the city, attended with that state 
which had graced his forefathers on the days of 
their coronation, was also deemed equally por- 
tentous and ill-advised. 

Even the melancholy expression -of his coun- 
tenance was held to be ominous of future ill. 
When his picture was conveyed to Rome, to 
afford the deisign of a bust, the artist turned to the 
gentleman who brought it : — he hoped, he said, it 
was not the face of a near relation, for it was one 
of the most unfortunate he had ever seen, and, 
" according to all the rules of art, the person 
whose it was must die a violent death." 

Charles himself was singularly superstitious 
even for the age in which he lived. It was a 
strange infirmity in an otherwise strong mind and 
religious disposition. We are assured by LiUy 
the astrologer, that he sent, on more than one 
occasion, to consult him during his misfortunes, 
and the fact of his having done so is supported by 
other authority. Charles himself mentioned to 
the Bishop of London a remarkable shock which 
he experienced at his trial. As he was leaning on 
his staff, the gold head broke off and fell to the 
ground, whic^ he considered, as it certainly was, 
a singular omen. 

Another weakness of Charles was to bind 
himself to a particular line of conduct by secret 
obligations. On one occasion, when on a visit 
at Latimas, a seat of the Eari of Devonshire, he 
drew Dr. Sheldon aside, and placed in his hands 
a paper, which he desired him to copy, and hav- 
ing done so, to return it to him. This document 
detailed the measures which he proposed to adopt 
for the glory of God, and for the advancement of 
the church ; and intimated that he had privately 
bound himself by the most awful vow, for the 
purpose of insuring their accomplishment. A 
particular obligation was to perform public penance 
for the injustice he had been guilty of to Lord 
Strafford in consenting to his death. In deliver- 
ing this paper to Sheldon, Charles solemnly 
conjured him, (as if he feared the penalty would 
fall on his own soul,) to remind him of his con- 
tract, should he hereaderever find him in a con- 
dition to perform any one of the articles which it 
contained. 

A similar instance of moral infirmity is recorded 
in the king's own language, and bears the follow- 
ing attestation of Sheldon. 

" This is a true copy of the king's vow, which 



was preserved thirteen years underground, by 
me, "GiLB. Sheldon." 

The document itself is dated Oxford, Idth 
April, 1 646, and runs as follows : 

**I do hereby promise and solemnly vow in 
the presence and for the service of Almighty God, 
that if it shall please the Divine Majesty, of his 
infinite goodness, to restore me to my just kingly 
rights, and to re-establish me in my throne, I 
mil wholly give back to his church sdl those im- 
propriations which are now held by the crown ; 
and what lands soever I do now, or shotdd now, 
or do enjoy, which have been taken either away 
from any episcopal see, or any cathedral or col- 
legiate church, from any abbey, or other religious 
house. I likewise promise for hereafter to hold 
them for the church, under' such reasonable fines 
and rents as shall be set down by some conscien- 
tious persons whom I propose to choose, with 
all uprightness of heart, to direct me in this 
particular. And I most humbly beseech God 
to accept of this my vow, and to bless me in the 
design I have now in hand, trough Jesus Christ 
our Lord, Amen. 

"Charles Rex." 

Charles was once sauntering with Lord Falk- 
land in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, when a 
splendid copy of Yirgil was brought, amonff 
other books, for his inspection. Loni Falkland 
proposed to his majesty to try his fortune by the 
Sortes Virgilians ; — that is, to open the volume, 
and from the passage on which the eye first falls, 
to glean a fancifi^ prognostication of future 
events. Charles accordingly dipped into the 
book, and hit ominously enough on the following 
passage : — it forms part of the imprecation which 
Dido pours forth against ^neas, and is thus 
translated by Dryden : 

Yet let a race untamed, and haughty foes. 
His peaceful entrance with dire arms oppose ; 
Oppressed with numbers in the unequal field. 
His men discouraged, and himself expelled : 
Let him for saccour sue from place to place, 
Tom from his subjects, and his son's embrace ! 
First let him see hb friends in battle slain, 
And their untimely fate lament in vain ; 
And when at length the cruel war shall cease, 
On hard conditions may he buy his peace. 
Nor let him then enjoy supreme command. 
But fall untimely by some hostile hand. 
And be unburied on the barren sand. 

Lord Falkland, observing by the king's coun- 
tenance that he was concerned at the circum- 
stance, and imagining that, should he himself 
open the book, he might fall upon some indiffer- 
ent passage, which would naturally rob the pre- 
ceding incident of its importance, instantly pro- 
posed to try his own fortune. The lines which 
he chanced to select were still more applicable to 
his future fate: It was the beautiful lament of 
Evander at the untimely death of his son Pallas: 

O Pallas ! thou hast failed thy plighted word ; 
To fight with caution, not to tempt the sword : 

warned thee, but in vain ; for well I knew 
What perils youthful ardour will pursue : 
That boiling blood would carry thee too far ; 
Young as thou wert to dangers, raw to war ! 
O curst assay of arms, disastrous doom. 
Preludes of oloody fields, and fights to come. 

In 1624, during the lifetime of King James, 
the Earl of Holland had been sent into France, 
to sound the feelings of the French court regard- 
ing a match between Charles and Henrietta 
Maria, This princess was the tliird daughter of 
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the deceased Henry the Great, and sister of Louis 
the Thirteenth, the reigning King of France. 
Afier a complicated and rather lengthy negotia- 
tion, a treaty of marriage was definitely signed 
at t^aris, on the 10th of November, 1624. It 
consists of articles scarcely less disgraceful to the 
English court or disadvantageous to the Eng- 
lish nation, than those of the celebrated Span- 
ish treaty which had preceded it. Indeed so 
similar are the two instruments, as well in 
terms as in spirit, that the one would appear al- 
most to be a transcript of the other. The only 
really important alteration is in the nineteenth 
article of the French treaty, in which it is pro- 
vided that the children bom of tUe marriage shall 
be brought up by their mother, not merely to the 
age of ten years, as had been agreed upon in the 
Spanish compact, but till they should attain their 
thirteenth year ; a dangerous concession, consider- 
ing the unwearying vigilance of the Romish 
priests, and that it comprehended a period of life 
when the heart is must open to impressions 
whether good or evil. Some secret articles were 
also sworn to by James and Louis. By these 
it was provided that, throughout England, all 
catholic prisoners should be set at liberty ; that 
they should no longer be liable to be searched, 
or otherwise mol^sted on account of their religion, 
and that the gooids of which they had been des- 
poiled should be restored. 

The deed of dispensation, in which Louis the 
Thirteenth guaranteed to the See of Rome that 
the King of England should faithfully ftdfil the 
articles of the treaty, is another curious document 
D'Israeli, in his ingenious work, the ** Curiosities 
of Literature," speaks of a "remarkable and 
unnoticed document," namely, *' A most solemn 
obligation contracted with the Pope and the 
queen's brother, the King of France, to educate 
her children as catholics, and only choose catho- 
lics to attend them." •* Had this been known," 
he adds, *' either to Charles, or to the English 
nation, Henrietta could never have been permit- 
ted to ascend the English throne." It is a pity 
to disturb this justification of Charles, but unfor- 
tunately for that monarch, there can be little doubt 
but that he was perfectly well acquainted with 
all the circumstances of the affair ; indeed, the 
articles mentioned by Mr. D'Israeli as most ob- 
jecUonable in the deed of dispensation, are in- 
serted, at least in spirit, in the treaty itself; a 
document which, as a matter of course, had not 
only been seen, but had been solemnly sworn to, 
by Charles. The subject is rendered of con- 
siderable importance, when we remember that the 
two children of Henrietta Maria, — Charles the 
Second and his brother James, — who afterwards 
successively inherited the crown, lived and died 
Roman Catholics ; and that it was owing to a 
defect in his education that the latter died an 
exile, and that England became thfe scene of revo- 
lution in 1688. With this view of the impor- 
tance of the subject, it may not be uninterestinff 
to transcribe the particular passages in the deed 
of dispensation, which have been referred to by 
D'Israeli, in order that we may compare them 
with the parallel ones in the actual treaty. 

EXTRACT FROM THE DEED OP DISPENSATION. 

** Art. 3. — Conveniunt, ut serenissima Madama 
Henrietta Maria, omnesque ejus domestici, faraili- 
ares, servi, necnon domi forisque ministri, et 
familia uni versa familiarum eidem pro tempore 
servicntium, eorumque filii et descendentes, libere 
profile ri et exercere possint religionem apostoli- 
cam Catholicam Romanam ; ac propterea non 
sblQm Loadini, sed etiam in omnibus locis et 



regnis ipsi Regi Magns Britannis subjectis, in 
cunctis regis ipsius p^atiis, et ubicunque pra&dicta 
Madama habitaverit aut extterit, habeat unam ec- 
clesiaim," &c. 

" Art. 7. — Conveniunt, ut liberorum qui, ex 
regio hoc matrimonio nascentur, cura et educatio, 
omni modo, ex eorum ortu usque ad annum setatis 
decimum tertium completum, ad Madamam iUo- 
nim matrem pertineant ; ac omhes personae proli 
ministerium quodcumque prestiturss usque ad 
annum tertium decimum completum, ut supra, a 
praedicta Madama libere eligantur, atque ejusdem 
familiae annumerentur, juribusque et privilegiis 
aliorum familiarium gaudeant et potiantur." 

EXTRACT FROM THE MARRIAGE TREATY. 

** Art. 7. — The free exercise of the Roman 
Catholic Apostolic religion shall be granted to 
Madame, as likewise to all the children that shall 
be bom of this marriage." 

"Art. 14. — ^All the domestics Madame shall 
bring into England shall be French Catholics, 
chosen by the Most Christian King ; and in the 
room of those that shall die, she shall take other 
French Catholics, with the consent, however, of 
the King of Great Britain." 

" Art. 19. — The children which shall be bom 
of this marriage shall be brought up by Madame, 
their mother, dll the age qf thirteen years." 

The marriage of Charies and Henrietta was 
solemnised at Paris with great splendour; the 
Duke de Chevreuse performing the office of proxy 
for Charies. The ceremony took place on a the- 
atre, erected for the purpose before the Cathedral 
of Notre Dame. On the 12th of June, 1625, Hen- 
rietta arrived at Dover, and on the following night 
the marriage was consummated at Canterbury. 
The private account of these events I have de- 
ferred to the Memoir of the Queen. 

Considerable pains have been taken to prove 
that Henrietta exercised an undue influence, both 
domestic and political, over her husband. One 
writer, without even hinting at his authority, 
speaks of her per empiorily insisting upon hav- 
ing charge of the Prince of Wales. Another 
writer, Horace Walpole, solely I believe, on the 
suspicious authority of Peyton, informs us that 
when Charles, on some jealousy, restrained the 
Earl of Holland to his house, Henrietta refused 
to cohabit with the king till the restraint was 
taken off. Such and similar instances are fre- 
quently brought forward as proofs of the uxori- 
ousness of Charles, and many passages have 
been quoted, from his letters to his queen, as 
proofs of his spiridess submission. Certainly 
these memorials evince a very great respect both 
for her opinion and advice ; but, after all, the ut- 
most that can really be adduced is, — a too favour- 
able opinion of her capacity, a strong attachment 
to a beautiful woman, and a proper gratitude for 
the many sufferings which she had undergone for 
his sake. It was Charles's great misfortime, 
that he was too easily wrought upon to follow 
the advice of others, and frequency of persons 
less gifted than himself. Milton says of him, in 
his panegyric on Cromwell, — ••Whether with 
his enemies or his friends, in the court or in the 
camp, he was always in the hands of another; 
now of his wife, then of the bishops ; now of i 
the peerrt, then of the soldier}' ; and last, of his 
enemies ; that for the most part he followed the 
worser counsels, and, almost always, of the 
worser men." There is as much justice as acri- 
mony in this remark. 

But the private history of the dismissal of the 
queen's French servants is alone sufficient to re- 



deem the character of Charles from all suspicion 
of connubial subserviency. The insufferable io- 
solence of these people is scarcely to be coo. 
ceived. Nothing could be more degrading, than 
that the Queen of England should have beoi 
compelled by a foreign priesthood, to walk bsie* 
fooled to Tyburn ; and that, not merely in the 
common exercise of her faiUi, but to glorify the 
memory of the detestable contrivers of the Gqb> 
powder Conspiracy. But it appears by a letter 
of the period, that the indignity did not stop here. 
••Had they not also," says a writer of the lime, 
•• made her dabble in the dirt in a foul morning 
from Somerset House to St. James's, her Luch 
ferian confessor riding along by her in his coach! 
Yea, they have made her to go barefoot, to spin, 
to eat her meat out of tryne (wooden) dishes, to 
wait at the table and serve her servants, with 
many other ridiculous and absurd penances." 

The priests, French as well as Enghsh, had 
flocked in such numbers to the queen's private 
apartments, as to cause great disquietude to 
Charles. He told them, on one occasion, that he 
had already granted them so much liberty in pub- 
lic, that he had at least a right to expect exemp- 
tion from domestic intrusion. But tlie following 
is the most remarkable instance of priestly inter- 
ference. The king and queen were banqueting 
in public, and, as usual, the chaplain was pro- 
ceeding to say grace, when the queen's confessor 
actually struck up with a Latin benediction. The 
king's chaplain, (of course a protestant,) naturally 
provoked at the interruption, gave the confessor 
a zealous push, and then continued the grace. 
On this the latter went over to the queen's side, 
and commenced with renewed energy his be^^ 
diction. The king, however, very sensibly cut 
the matter short by drawing one of the dishes to- 
wards him, when the carvers instantly began 
their office. A soon as dinner was over, the con- 
fessor proceeded, in like manner, to return thanb; 
the chaplain, however, had obtained the start, 
when each endeavoured to drown the other by the 
loudness of his voice. Charles very properly 
took the queen by the hand, and hastily withdrew 
her from the disgraceful scene. 

The queen's ecclesiastical retinue consisted of 
a young bishop, whose age was actually under 
thirty, and twenty-nine pnests. Fifteen of these 
were scholars, and the remainder Theatines-— an 
order of friars whose principal occupation was 
singing of psalms. Besides this promising party, 
there were a number of male and female attend- 
ants, who, it is asserted, swelled the French train 
from the original number of sixty, to as many as 
four hundred and forty persons. These people 
lost no opportunity of fomenting a quarrel be- 
tween Charles and his queen ; while the priests 
on their part, naturally enough, used every exer- 
tion to restore the Pope's authority in England. 
Seminaries were formed for educating children in 
the Romish faith; the houses of the French at- 
tendants became a rendezvous for the discon- 
tented Papists ; the Catholic members o( Parlia- 
ment were secretly tampered with ; and no oppo^ 
tunity wus neglected of obtaining proselytes io 
the ancient faith. Fortunately, however, these 
persons overreached themselves, for they were 
totally mistaken in the character of Charles. 

The perpetual discords and captious disc^^p* 
of this foreign establishment, are alluded to w 
most of the letters of the period. Not satisfied 
with the numberless immunities which had been 
provided for by the marriage contract, and with 
putting the King of England to the charge of WO/, 
a day for their subsistence, they persisted in the 
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most frivolous and harrassing comi^amts of iU 
usage and discomfort. The French, observes a 
letter of the period, — '* Seem to be discontented, 
because they have not allowance to keep them- 
selves, their wives, and children; though they 
have more by 7000/. a year, than ever Queen 
Anne had." Charles was not by nature inclined 
to be petulant, but his temper was at length en- 
tirely overcome by the continual broils of his 
wife's domestics, and the manner in which they 
insulted the prejudices of his peojde. When 
the priests sent to complain to him that the Chapel 
at St. James's, which had been provided for their 
use by the marriage treaty, was progressing but 
slowly towards completion, he answered, '^That 
if the queen's clo^e^ where they then said mass, 
were not large enough, they might use the great 
chamber ; and if the great chamber were not wide 
enough, they might make use of the garden ; and 
if the garden would not suit then- purpose, they 
might go to the park, which was the fittest place 
of alL' This last remark, it would seem, did 
not so much apply to the number of the French 
eadiolics Jn general, as to the concourse of Eng-. 
liah priests, who seized every opportunity of at- 
tending the celebration of mass in the queen's 
apartments. This assemblage, illegal as far as 
the English ecclesiastics were concerned, be- 
came eTentually so numerous, that even the 
queen herself, on one occasion, rose from her 
seat, and rebuking the latter for their indelicate 
zeal, commanded them peremptorily to retire. 
Their numbers, however, still increasing, the 
proper ©fficers of the court were at lengfi sta- 
tioned at ^e entrance of the qneen's chapel, in 
order forcibly to prevent their ingress. Some 
indecent scenes were the consequence, the French 
catholics drawing their swords in defence of their 
English brethren, and resisting the interference of 
the guard. 

On one occasion, in the royal chapel, a popish 
nobleman is descrU)ed as ** prating on purpose 
louder when the chaplain prayed." Charles 
sent him a message to be silent : — ** Either," he 
said« **^ let him come and do as we do, or else I 
will make him prate further off." One of these 
squabbles nearly cost James the Second, then a 
baby, his life. His nurse, being a Roman 
Catholic revised to take the oath of allegiance. 
The court endeavoured to convert her, but in 
their zeal they frightened the poor woman, and 
spoOed her milk, so that the health of the infant 
suffered. It was proposed to send her away, 
but the queen took her dismissal so much to 
heart, that the oath was dispensed with, and her 
milk probably recovered its virtue. 

The anger of Charles and his subjects had 
been roused to its highest pitch by along suc- 
cession of insults, and the dismissal of the whole 
party, whether by pacific or forcible means, be- 
came at length the resolute determination of the 
king. Naturally willing, however, to obtain 
their departure, if possible, without resorting to 
violent measures, and anxious, also, to avert an 
uaneeessary rupture with the court of France, 
he wrote to the Duke of Buckingham, who was 
then in Paris, desiring him to communicate with 
the queen-mother on the subject. 

"You must advertise my motber-m-law,'' 
writes Charies, " that I must remove all those 
instruments that are causes of unkindness be- 
tween her daughter and me, few or none of her 
servants being firee of this fauh in one kind or 
other ; tfierefore, I would be glad that she might 
find a means to make themselves suitors to be 
gone. If this be not, I hope there can be no ex- 



ceptions taken at me to follow the example of 
Spain and Savoy in this particular. So requir- 
ing of thee a speedy answer of this business, 
(for the longer it is delayed the worse it will 
grow,) I rest, 

" Your loving, faithfid, constant friend, 
" Charles Rex. 
'« Hampton Court, the 20th November, 1625." 

In consequence of this and other remonstrances, 
as well as the domestic infelicity which continued 
to increase between Charles and his queen, and 
the distinct orders which had been issued by the 
king, that the French retinue should forthwith 
quit his dominions, the Marshal de Bassom- 
pierre (perhaps the fittest person in Europe to 
conduct so delicate a negotiation) was despatched 
to England by the court of France, with the ob- 
ject of effecting a compromise. It was not with- 
out difficulty £at Charies could be persuaded to 
receive the ambassador, and consequently when 
the subject came actually to be discussed, the 
meeting, as might have been expected, proved a 
stormy one. The king, in the heat of argument, 
inquired of Bassompierre why he did not at once 
execute his 'commission, and declare war? ** I 
am not a herald," replied the other, *^ to declare 
war, but a marshal of France, to make it when 
declared." Bassompiene has himself described 
the meeting : *• The king," he says, ** put him- 
self into a great passion, and I, without losing 
my respect to him, replied to him in such wise, 
that, at last, yielding something, he conceded a 
great deal to me." He adds: *'I witnessed 
there an instance of great boldness, not to say 
impudence, of the Duke of Buckingham, which 
was, that when he saw us the most warmed, he 
ran up suddenly, and threw himself between the 
king and me, saying, I am come to keep the 
peace between you two." However, not sdl the 
art of the accomplished Bassompierre, not even 
the fear of incurring a war with France, nor the 
tears and entreaties of Henrietta, could induce 
Charles to grant any important concession, and 
the negotiation concluded by the foreigners re- 
ceiving renewed orders to depart. 

Not till the very last moment, however, when 
the carriages and vessels were in actual readiness 
for their removal, had the French been acquainted 
with the final determination of Charies. Having 
fully made up his mind, he unexpectedly eiltered 
the queen's apartments for the purpose of an- 
nouncing it. There, to his great indignation, he 
beheld a number of the queen's domestics irreve- 
rently dancing and curvetting in her presence. 
Taking Henrietta by the hand, he led her to a 
private chamber, and locked himself up with her 
alone. In the mean time. Lord Conway had in- 
vited the French bishop, and others of die eccle- 
siastics, to accompany him into St. James's 
Park. Here, in a straight-forward manner, he 
laid before them the king's unquestionable causes 
for complaint, and told them plainly that every 
one of the party, priests as well as laymen, 
young and old, male and female, must instantly 
depart the kingdom. The bishop replied that, 
as regarded himself, he stood in the light of an 
ambassador, and therefore could not possibly 
think of quitting the English court, unless by 
express directions of the king his master. 
However, Lord Conway inform^ him openly, 
that if he did not make up his mind to depart 
peacefully, there would not be the least scruple 
in getting rid of him by force. 

Having thus communicated with the priests, 
Lord Conway, attended by the treasurer and 
comptroller of the household, suddenly made his 



appearance among the rest of the establishment 
Acquaintmg them in like manner with the king's 
resolution, he told them that it was his majesty's 
pleasure that they should instantly depart for 
Somerset House, and there await his majesty's 
further instructions.. The women, we are in- 
formed, commenced howling and lamenting as if 
they were going to execution ; and, evincing the 
most doggc»d determination to remain where they 
were, were eventually thrust out by the yeomen 
of the guard, and the doois of their apartments 
locked behind them. 

The same evening, when they were all assem- 
bled at Somerset House, the king appeared in 
person among them. He hoped, he said, that 
what he had done would not be taken amiss by 
his brother, the King of France ; — that particuli* 
persons among them, for he would not mention ^|> 
names, had fostered discontent between the queen '^ 
and himself, and had so embittered his domestic 
happiness, that further endurance would be im- 
possible. He asked their pardon, he said, if, by 
thus seeking his own safety and peace of mind, 
he interfered with their views ; and concluded by 
adding, that his treasurer had received orders to 
remunerate every one of them for their year's 
service.* Madame St. George, a handsome and 
flippant French lady, was spokeswoman on the 
occasion, and endeavoured to expostulate with 
Charles, but his reply was even more peremptory 
than at fiist This lady was personally obnoxious 
to Charies, having bred more mischief between 
himself and the queen than all the rest of the 
colony put together. She had even had the 
impudence to intrude herself in the coach with 
the king and queen, at a period, too, when that 
honour was never on any occasion allowed to a 
subject 

But the bitterest task for Charles to perform, 
was to encounter the sobs and remonstrances of 
Henrietta. That she might not behold the de- 
parture of her favourites from Whitehall, Charles, 
when he parted from her, had locked the door of 
her apartment. Her furious conduct on this oc- 
casion exceeded all bounds ; she actually tore the 
hair from her head, and cut her hands severely 
by dashing them dirough the glass windows in 
the violence of her rage. 

These events took place in the early part of / 
July, 1626; and yet, notwithstanding the king's 
firmness and extreme anxiety on the subject, we 
find the French still domiciled at Somerset House 
after more than a month had elapsed. The pa- 
tience of Charles being now entirely worn out, 
he dictated the following note— evidently in 
hearty anger— to the Duke of Buckingham : — 
** Steenie, 

«* I have received your letter by Die Grieme ; 
this is my answer : — ^I command you to send all 
the French away to-monow out of the town, if 
you can by fair means (but stick not long in dis- 
puting) otherwise force them away, driving them 
away like so many wild beasts until you have 
shipped them, and so the devil go with them. 



* In a little work, published at this time, entitled 
**The Life and Death of that matchless mirror of 
magnanimity, Henrietta Maria de Bonibon," the 
king's speech is as follows :— 
«< Gentlemen and Ladies, 

** I am driven to that necessity as that I am per- 
sonally come to acquaint yon, that I very earnestly 
desire your departure into France. True it is, the 
deportment of some amongst you hath been very 
ofiv^nsive to me, but others again have so dallied 
with my patience, and so highly afrronted me, as I 
cannot, I will not, longer endure it" p. 14. 
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Let me have no answer, but of Uie performance 
of my eomipand. So I rest, 

** Your faithful, eonatant, loving friend, 
<* Charles Rex. 
»« Oakingf, the Ttk of August, 1636." 
(Superscribed) ««The Doke of Buokiiigiiara.*' 

Four days afterwards, appears the following 
passage in a letter of the period, dated 11th 
August, 1626. ♦• On Monday last was the per- 
emptory day for the departure of the French; 
what time the king's officers attending with 
coaches, carts, and barges, they contumaciously 
refused to go, saying they would not depart till 
they had order from their king ; and above all, 
the bishop stood upon his punctilios. This news 
being sent in post to the king, on Tuesday morn- 
ing his majesty despatched away to London the 
captain of the guard, attended with a competent 
number of his yeomen, as likewise with heralds, 
messengers and trumpeters, first, to proclaim his 
majesty's pleasure at Somerset House gate; 
which, if it were not speedily obeyed, the yeo- 
men of the ffuard were to put it in execution, by 
turning all the French out of Somerset House by 
head and shoulders, and shutting the gate after 
them. Which news, as soon as the French 
heard, their courage came down, and they yielded 
to be gone the next tide." 

The appointed hour having arrived, Lord Con- 
way, together with the treasurer and comptroller, 
proceeded to Somerset House, to witness the de- 
parture of the malcontents. Liord Conway, with 
his colleagues, first attended the bishop* to the 
door of his coach, where this captious gentleman 
n^ liii made a stand, praying, as a last favour, that 
he mijTht be allowed to wait for the midnight tide, 
and thus escape the observation and ridicule of 
the crowd. The request was a natural one, and 
was civilly granted. 

It required four days, and nearly forty carriages, 
to transport the expelled catholics to Dover. At 
first they appeared extremely dogged and sullen, 
but the good fare, and kind entertainment, 
which every where awaited them on the road, 
and the natural vivacity of their country, gradu- 
ally dispelled their feelings of disgust : still, the 
derision of the mob must have been any thing 
but agreeable. As Madame St. George was 
stepping into the boat at Dover, a bystander took 
an aim at her strange head-dress with a stone. 
An English gentleman, who was escorting her, 
instandy quitted her side, and running his sword 
through the offender's body, killed him on the 
spot. 



CHAPTER V. 

The liberality of Charles, when he found it 
imperative on him to dismiss the queen's French 
attendants, had been kingly and munificent in 
the extreme. The list of donations is preserved 
among the Harleian MSS., and amounts to 
22,672/. Not content, however, with this pro- 
fuse generosity, the women commenced such a 
disgraceful and sweeping attack on the queen's 
wardrobe, that they actually left but one gown 
and two "smocks to her back." Probably 
jewels and other articles of value were likewise 
purloined, for even the lords of the council inter- 
fered, and it was attempted to enforce a restitution : 
we are informed, however, that an old satin gown 
was all they could be prevailed on to return. 
The same roguery was also attempted in the 
queen's stables, her master of the horse, the 
Count de Scipieres, laying claim to all the 
horses and furniture under his charge. 



But the most ingenious attempt was one of 
extortion, in which the queen herself, from a 
weak regard for her favourites, consented to be a 
party concerned. They drew up a long list of 
various sums, for which they asserted Henrietta 
to be their debtor, amounting in aU to 19,000/. 
The queen at first took the debt upon her, but on 
being earnestly questioned by Charles, eventu- 
ally acknowledged the imposture. 

Surely there is no part of the foregoing narra- 
tive which does not tend to exonerate Charles 
from the sweeping accusation of matrimonial 
tameness, which has been so often and so sedu- 
lously brought against him. He has himself 
left us an account of what he endured at this 
period. Naturally anxious to justify his conduct 
to his brother4n-law, the French king, he de- 
spatched Lord Carlton as his ambassador to 
Paris, and, in his instructions to that nobleman, 
enters into a full detail of the queen's behaviour, 
and of his own feeliijgs. This curfous document 
was originally published, by order of the par- 
liament, in the "King's Cabinet Opened," in 
which interesting collection it may be consulted 
by the curious. ^ 

That Charles, at this period, had frequent 
misunderstandings with his queen, there can be 
no question ; die fault, however, was most deci- 
dedly on the part of Henrietta; indeed, if we 
are to consider as authentic the instrument just 
alluded to, and it certainly bears all the features 
of truth, diere can be litde doubt but that, at this 
period, she constandy behaved herself towards 
him with the most insufferable insolence. Their 
quarrels were doubtless fomented by Bucking- 
ham, who trembled lest the queen should obtain 
an undue influence over her husband. " The 
Queen of England," says Madame de Motie- 
ville, " related to me, that quickly after her mar- 
ria^ with King Charles the First, she had some 
dislike to the king, her husband, and that Buck- 
ingham fomented it; that gendeman saying to 
he^ fac^, that he would set her and her husband 
at variance, if he could." It is evident, from the 
account given by Bassompierre of his embassy 
into England, and also from the letters of the 
time, that Henrietta was almost daily either in 
teais or in a passion. Bassompierre mentions 
the circumstance of the king entering an apart- 
ment in which he was conversing^ with Henrietta, 
when, it appears, she instandy "picked a quarrel" 
with her husband ; — •* the king," he adds, " took 
me to his chamber, and talked a great deal with 
me, making me complaints of die queen, his 
wife." With the dismissal of the French train, 
peace and comfort seem for the first time to have 
visited the domestic privacy of Charies." 

The accusation which has been brought against 
Charles, of having been unfaithful to his marriage, 
rests almost entirely on the assertions of the re- 
publican triumvirate, Milton, Peyton, and Lilly, 
whose charges are as vague as their minds were 
prejudiced. 

But the most unfair attack is that of Milton. 
" Have you the impudence," he writes to Sal- 
masius, " to commend his chastity and sobriety 
who is known to have committed all manner of 
lewdness in company with his confidant the 
Duke of Buckingham?" This the republican and 
" holy poet" must have well known to be false. 
It is to be observed that no authority whatever is 
adduced for any one of these charges ; that the 
natne of no lady is even so much as hinted at ; 
and that the writers of this wretched scandal, es- 
pecially Milton and Peyton, were rancorous and 
bigoted to die last degree, and we shaU have lit- 



tle difficulty in rescuing the character of Charlei 
from their impudent and malignant aspersions. 

So liide ground is there, indeed, for accusiitf 
Charles of adultery, that it may be questioned 
whether any single instance can be brought for- 
ward of his havmg, even before marriage, been 
engaged in an intrigue. Peyton of coarse comes 
forward with one of his unsupported scandals, 
and Informs us that, when unmarried, he »* y 
for his mistress a great married lady by whon 
he had a boy," and that at the christening he pre- 
sented die child with 8000/. There is, however, 
a letter extant from Charies, when he was Prince 
of Wales, addressed to the Ihike of Buckingham, 
which may, perhaps, lead to a doubt of his im- 
maculacy. It has certainly reference to some 
intrigue in which Charies was engaged, but whe- 
ther that intrigue was of an amorous or of t 
[>olitical nature, the reader must jud^e for him- 
self. 

'*Steenie, 

*^ I have nothing now to write to you, but ti 
give you thanks both for the good counsel yoo 
gave me, and for the event of it. The king gave 
me a good sharp position ; but you took away 
the working of it, by the well-r^ished comfites 
ye sent after it. I have met with the party, thai 
must not be named, once already; and die coller 
of writing this letter, shall make me meet witk 
her on Saturday, although it is written to-day, 
being Thursday. So assuring you that die busi- 
ness goes safely cm, I rest your constant friend, 

CiuaLEs. 

<*I hope you will not show the king diis let- 
ter; but put it in the safe custody of Mr. Vol- 
can." 

With half a nation for his enemies, including 
numbers too willing to blacken his character, on 
litde or no foundadon, and filling an exaJted 
situadon, where the most unimportant action was 
eageriy watched and noted down, it is impossible 
not to believe, that if Charies had been an im- 
moral character, it would have descended trum- 
pet-tongued to posterity. The few dumsy 
charges which have been brought forward may 
be considered, perhaps, as the strongest eridenee 
of his unsullied virtue. 

Indeed, the unimpeachable morality of Charies 
procured for him from his contemporaries the ex- 
pressive tide of the White King. The name 
appears to have had some allusion to the dress 
which he wore at his coronation, and partly pc^ 
haps, to an absurd construction of an ancient 
prophecy, published by the astrologer, Lilly, 
with which he endeavoured to identify Charles. 
At die funeral of the king, the snow fdl thick 
upon the black velvet pall which covered his 
coffin. ** It was all white," says his faiUifol 
follower. Sir Thomas Herbert, " the colour of 
innocency. So went the White King to his 
grave." Osborne gives him the same tide, but 
of course introduces it in derision. 

The court of Charies was scarcely less strirt 
than that of his puritanical successor, Oliver 
Cromwell. Every species of immorality was 
regarded with horror, and even levity was con- 
fined within proper bounds. The king set the 
example of decency, and his courtiers followed 
it In the Memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson, a 
valuable compliment is paid by his republican 
lady to the well-regulated propriety of the court 
of Charies. «• The face of the couftK^she says, 
" was much changed in the change oril^ king; 
for King Charies was temperate, cham, and 
serious, so that the fools and bawds, mimics and 
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»f prevendng their too frequent recurrence, are 
nvesiigated by the philosophic physician, are 
carried into practical operation by a code of sana- 
on' law, and are sedulously watched over, as 
)ne of their most sacred and important public 
luiies, by the government of the country. At 
lome, the health, which is the life of the great 
nass of the population, is not considered worth 
I thought, except at times of impending danger, 
Krhen thought is yain — when the pestilence rages 
n the midst of us, we run wildly about in search 
}f relief— when, having completed its ravages, it 
Snally disappears from our towns and cities, we 
iie too happy to dismiss it also from our thoughts, 
and to forget all inquiries as to the means of pre- 
irention for the futuie, in congratulation on our 
preservation for the present Our boards of 
h^th, hastily and crudely organised in the hour 
of difficulty and danger, when the danger and 
fifficulty, by the mercy of Divine Providence, 
hare been got over, are immediately dispersed — 
the fast days and the thanksgiving days have had 
their day — the contests between the contagionists 
and the non-contagionists are contagious no 
bnger— the advocates of tar water, and the ad- 
vocates of hot water, lay down^their arms^spe- 
ci&cs and the people who recommended specifics 
are ahke forgotten— cajepat oil is a drag in 
the market, and brandy is no longer consumed 
onder false pretences ! 

The pestUence is over^but the danger is not; 
that which has been, may be again — and the best 
time to escape a danger is surely that, when our 
judgment is undouded by the prospect of immi- 
nent risk, and we as yet contemplate the danger 
at a distance. 

But the danger never is at a distance. There 
exists, in mat cities, an under-current of pesti- 
lence at all times and in all seasons — typhus, for 
example, is ever at work among us — it is true, at 
work obscurely, because its ravages are among 
flie obscure — ^among those who live precariously 
from day to day, in low, unventilated, and dense- 
ly populated neighbourhoods, where bad drain- 
age, bad air, bad water, and bad smells, perpe- 
tuate the epidemics they originate, and whose 
Diiserable inhabitants form the never-fiEdling and 
em-dyinff population of our fever hospitab. We 
know nothing of this — we see nothing of this ; 
^ progress of the sick poor from their misera- 
ble '* rookeries" to the hospital, and from the 
hospital to the grave, is silent and unobserved. 
Let a brace of oukes, however, or a few mem- 
bers of the house of commons, or even an East 
hdia director, be carried off, and we begin to 
hear of \he epidemic — it then begins to be 
"dreadful," "shocking." and so forth. "To 
4ink of the Duke of Doodle — so excellent a 
nian, only seventy-six — being so suddenly cut 
off'.^and Viscount Noodle, too, in the prime of 
Hfe— a man equal to two bottles of port a-day — 
'tis dreadful to think of !" The epidemic, dread- 
M to think of as it is, runs its allotted course, 
and the popular alarm keeps pace with it — in- 
fants yet unborn, and aged people yet alive, are 
'^ported to have died of it — topers are said to be 
d^t and have a narrow escape of being buried 
^ve, who are discovered, on more minute ex- 
amination, to have been only dead-drunk — and 
every soul, without exception, carried off during 
the epidemic, has been carried off, if you believe 
your ears, bv the epidemic — physicians are 
"h)oking up,*^ chemists and druggists in full 
work— poetrhorses, moreover, are in demand, 
pd the great world gallops off en masse to save 
itielf in the eountry-^while iie tradings mercan- 



tile, and middling classes, who are compelled to 
remain, bethink themselves of their unrepented 
sins, and liberally subscribe for white-wash ! 

It is impossible to calculate how much human 
life might be prolonged— ^not only prolonged, in- 
deed, but, what is of still greater importance, how 
much the condition of humanity might be im- 
proved in great cities — by legislative interference. 
It is melancholy to reflect how little has, in this 
respect, been done. One of the first, one of die 
surest, one of the most practicable methods of 
ameliorating the condition of the poor, is the 
amelioration of the habitations of the poor. Take 
two men ; put one into a comfortable cottage — 
not one of your gimcrack, rose-encircled cottages, 
constracted to exhibit the taste of the landlord 
more than to administer to the comfort of the 
tenant ; but a clean, snug, and commodious habi- 
tation. Locate the other in a pig-stye : the one 
will degenerate into a hog, the other will "learn 
to venerate himself as man." There is very litde 
reasonable doubt, that if the design of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren for rebuilding the city of London, 
after the great fire, had been adopted, the value 
of human life in the metropolis would have im- 
proved ; and it is equally certain that the plan for 
the regeneration of the city of Westminster, de- 
vised by the learned and talented Mr. Bardwell, 
if carried into effect, would be a good measure of 
morality as well as of architecture. An avenue 
carried from the east end of Oxford street through 
tlie "rookeries" of St. Giles's into Holborn, 
would be a more effectual, safe, and permanent 
preventive of vice and crune, than if Meux's 
Brewery were converted into an enormous peni- 
tentiary, and a couple of juvenile thieves were to 
be suspended in terrorera over the principal en- 
trance every morning before breakfast. The 
making easy, safe, and accessible roads, is the 
very first element of civilisation, and is no less 
applicable to the wilderness of London, than to 
the wilderness of the Mississippi. We venture 
to hope that the legislature may spare a little 
time/rom the squabbles of contending factions, 
and petty personal triumphs in debate, to devote 
to carrying out the Report of the Metropolitan 
Improvements Committee, if it were only for die 
novelty of the thing. It would he worth a states- 
man's while to give his best energies, for once, 
to objects practfcally philanthropical, dian which 
nothing can be more so than an attempt to im- 
prove the habitations of the poorer classes of the 
inhabitants of the British Metropolis. We are 
far from having a desire to undervalue the bene- 
volent exertions of those who labour to relieve 
the spiritual destitution of the London poor. 
Their task is a high and holy one, and* their in- 
tentions must command the respect even of those 
who doubt the eflScacy of their labours. The 
more we see, however, of human nature, whether 
in great cities or in the country, the more we are 
convinced that nothing can be done by the dis- 
tribution of tracts, for instance, by preaching in 
the open air, by visiting the poor at their wretch- 
ed habitations; in comparison with the moral 
predisposition that may be induced by the 
less direct, but far more efficacious system of 
improving y?r«/ their temporal condition. 

The prime essentials to human existence, in 
crowded cities, are pure water, pure air, thorough 
drainage, and thorough ventilation — which last 
are only applications of the water and the air — 
and last, though by no means least in importance, 
the facility of taking exercise within a convenient 
distance. Thus, every city has its public pulmo- 
nary organs — its instruments of popslar respira- 



tion — as essential to the mass of the citizens as 
is to individuals the air they breathe. Paris 
boasts her Boulevards, her gardens of the Tuile^ 
ries, her Champs Elys^es, and her Bois du 
Boulogne — Madrid, her far-famed Prado, where 
the monarch and the meanest of the people as- 
semble to take the air, " their custom always or 
an aftemoon"-^Rome, her spacious Corso— 
Naples, her Mola and Strada di Toledo — and, 
last, Vienna enjoys her Glacis, no longer bris- 
ding with artillery, no. longer enlivened with the 
"pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious 
war," but crowded with a peaceful, gay, and 
happy population. Within our own islands, 
Dublin recreates her sons in the Phoenix Park, 
a spot unrivaled in its display of the softer fea^ 
tures of rural scenery — Edinburgh rejoices in 
her King's Park, to which there is nothing equal 
for solitary grandeur and romantic seclusion 
within a like distance of a metropolitan city any- 
where to be found — and the mighty modem Ba- 
bylon pourA her pent-up population through the 
various avenues of her parks. Well, indeed, 
and happily, have these been designated " this 
Lungs of London." 

There is not only much matter of historical 
importance connected with the several parks of 
London, scattered about in the various statistical 
books of surveys, but a good deal of material for 
picturesque description. 'Why it is that the his- 
torical records have not, by some curious in- 
quirer, been collected and arranged, or why the 
natural and artificial advantages of these charming 
retreats from the coil and hum of men have not 
been thought worthy of description, must, I sup- 
pose be attributable to our habitual negligence of 
that which wq see every day, and which, by 
being continually presented to our eye^takes no 
hold upon the imagination or the memory, but is, 
as it were, of hself, a continual picture, and of 
itself a perpetual record. We are not to be de- 
terred from our proposed feeble attempt at de- 
scription, by any dread of the suspicion of cock- 
neyism. Nature is beautiful exceedingly, whether 
in the parish of St. James's or the parish of St. 
Kilda ; and whatever contributes materially to the 
recreation and the health of numbers, is, by that 
circumstance alone, raised above the level of 
neglect, and has dignity sufficient to demand 
attention. 

The Lungs of London, then, consist of seve- 
ral great divisions or lobes, embracing the west 
end of the town, and extending round to the 
northward, commencing, we may say, at the en- 
trance to the Horse Guards, and extending 
through St. James's Park, the Green Park, 
Hyde Park, and Kensington Gardens, forming a 
continued thoroughfare of several miles, in a di- 
rect line towards the northwest. To the north, 
the Regent's Park extends from the upper end of 
that noble avenue, Pordand Place, as far as the 
base of Primrose Hill, with a transverse diameter 
almost equal to its length, and contaiiung within 
its circumference between five and six hundred 
acres of valuable land. This is the northern lobe 
of the Lungs of London. The eastern side of 
the city is lamentably destitute of breathing 
places for the pent-up citizens, as is also the bo- 
rough of Southwark. Lambeth is somewhat 
more open ; its Bishop's Walk, affording a pleas- 
ing view of the river, and an agreeable prome- 
nade of a too limited extent. 

The several divisions of the great respiratory 
organs we have noticed, are worth a distinct con- 
sideration ; and, as we will understand them bet- 
ter by ocular demonstration, the curious reader 



will take his hat and stick. I will be his bumble 
cicerone, and tell him all I know of the history 
of the parius of our metropolis, as we go along. 
(To be eoBtlBited.) 



THE LATE HUGH M*INTOSH, 

THE GREAT RAILWAY CONTRACTOR. 

The will of Hugh Mcintosh, Esq., late of 
Bloomsbury Square, in the county of Middlesex, 
the great railway contractor, whose name is 
famiUar to most of our readers, has just been 
proved in the Prerogative Court of the Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury in Doctors' Commons, 
by his son, David M*Intosh, and Timothy I'yr- 
rel, Esqs., the executors. The personal pro- 
perty of the deceased is sworn to be under the 
value of £800,000, and a stamp duty of JS3750 
has been paid on the probate. The will is con- 
tained in one sheet of paper, and, singular to re- 
late, without making any bequest of his property, 
so that the whole of the immense fortune will go 
to the widow and children, in the same manner 
as if he had died intestate, with the exception, 
that in the event of his having died without a 
will, the duty to government would have been 
Jg5025, consequently saving j81875. The de- 
ceased was originally of humble occupation, but 
by perseverance and industry accumulated the 
immense fortune which he died possessed of. 
The whole of the London and Greenwich Rail- 
way was built by him, and also the greater por- 
tion of the East India Docks. Mr. M'Intosh 
was a native of Nairnshire. He wrouftht for 
some time as a common labourer on the Caledo- 
nian canal« and afterwards removed to Lancashire, 
where he first took small contracts, by which he 
saved a little money. He then went to London, 
and was in a short time extensively engaged on 
the West India Docks. This established his 
reputation as a contractor of public works, and 
he soon became a leading man in that department; 
and by native talent, integrity, enterprise, and in- 
dustry, he became possessed of the large fortune 
which he left behind him. His reputation as a 
public contractor rests on many useful and dur- 
able works, both in this country and on the 
continent ; while his kindness of heart is attested 
in the grateful recollection of many young men 
' whom he assisted by his advice, and in many in- 
stances more substantially befriended. 



GENIUS WORSHIP. 
By W, Thompton, B, A. 

THE TB8TIBULB. 

Matar'd in sleep, its colums formM of air. 

1 boilt a temple, and recalling oft 
Its viaionary chambers, made me there 

A. cell for warm heart-worship. Sweet and soft 
Comes every thought, what time this fane aloft 
Rears up its unsubstantial dome, to greet 
The solemn hour of peace, and doubly sweet 
In inward calm the tributary lay 
To frame, and there, on bended knee, to pay 
You homage, ye Shades ! that there united meet. 

MIOHB FIRST.— SPENCBR. 

We owe thee much, thou intellectual sire, 
Whose offspring, nurtur'd on ambrosial food, 

Were very giants. At thy fervent fire 
Did many light their torches ; what was rude 
Became all smoothusss; what was evil, good* 



g[onrna1. 

And though thy children overtop thine height. 
Though their young fame makes pale the ancient 

light 
Of glory that around thee plays, yet still 
None seeks thy page without a rapture-thrill— 
And still thy volumes old are monuments of might. 



NICBB SECOND.- 



SHAKSPEUIE. 



Lord of the tear and laugh I how coldly tame 

The hymn of one poor voice uprais'd to thee ! 
Thee, who the praise of all the earth may 'st claim. 
Nor unregarded Nile, with voioe of glee. 
Proclaims it to Hvmettus constantly. 
To the queen-city of the sister hills 
In turn he pours it, whilst from her the rills 
Of Italy take up the swelling lay, 
Which speaking Hadriatic waves convey. 
Till each fair scene thou knew'st, with thankful 
music thrills. 

mCHE THIRD— MILTON. 

To do thee homage worthily, thou bard 

Of things above the earth, who dares aspire 
To him must fall an union rare and hard,— 
Hebrew sublimity and Grecian fire- 
Lore of the closet and a silver lyre. 
Swept by a hand that from the cope of heaven. 
From earth beneath, and ocean wildly driven. 
Hath gathered stores of beauty. Say to whom 
Yet born, or still within the future's womb. 
This combination strange shall e*er again be given. 

NICHE FOURTH.- SCOTT. 

The venr essence of creative health 

Breathes its full freshness on thy storied song : 

Man — maiden — sprite ffrow wondrous in the wealth. 
Of rapid thought and action : that belong 
To all, the lored in good, the steePd in wrong; 
They are the gifts to make a poet's tome 
A book of pictures, and to fasten home 
The fancy, sick with unsubstantial shade. 
With hints of beauty — from her wand'rinff, made 

Happy with scenes defined, where guided sne may 
roam. 

NICHE FIFTH.— SHELLEY. 

On Natnre's acts of wonder thou didst gaze, 
Bv'n as the full-orb'd infant watches still 

A mother's motion ; unto thee her ways 
Were joy. Thy spirit from th^ Gnecian rill. 
Had of a holy madness drunk her fill. 
And Plato— lov'd Athenian— lent the bowl 
Its deepest treasur'd sweets. Beniffhted soul ! 
That so didst fail to learn one truth from him — 
To seek, when thought's bewildered aisle grew 
dim. 

The guiding beams that clear round Israel's altar 
roll! 

NICHE SIXTH. — BVRON. 

Least honour'd — ^yet how fair ! — of this briffht band ! 
Whom beckoning glory and the spurs orscom 

Goaded to speed ; whom slander from thy land 
Of birth, and hate, had mercilessly torn : 
Nearest whose vengeful heart was ever worn 
An amulet of scorpions, hind'rinor still 
Incoming kindness or departing ill ! 
Fierce eloquence, faint promise of amend. 
And fiery fancy furnish claim to blend 

Thine image with the shades that this calm shelter 
fill. 

NICHE SEVENTH.- BEMANS. 

Sole sister in this constellated group 
Of brothers ! yet most worthy thou to share 

Their stellar brightness, nor condemn'd to stoop 
To them, like vision-stars of old. I bear 
A scroll of pity from the flark despair 
Of Silvio, prison'd in an Austrian cell. 
Traced in thy tremulous hand— and oh ! too well 
It brings to dear remembrance all thy fate. 
Thy spirit is the prisoner, and the grate 

That girds it, is the worid whose chillnses none 
ditp^ 



NICHE EIGHTH.- WORDSWORTH. 

» 

Thou stand'st, to give her mysteries a vsiec, 
Before the oracle of Natnre ; thou. 

Upon her tripod throned, may'st well leioiee, 
And bear a thankful gladness on thy brow, 
For loyally thou keep'st thy priestly vow, 
And in the accents of simplicity, 
When word to thought is link'd, and may not be 
Dissever'd without loss, dost summon home 
Those who in gew^w temples straying roam 

To Nature's smilinflr hearth, her roof of majesty. 



SCRAPS. 

The art of Mosaic work was very general io tik 
cient Greece and this species of magnificeoce vii 
so recherche J that it was used even to ornament shtjM! 
Hieron, Kinff of Syracuse, built one, where all tht 
story of the Iliad was represented in small stovs! 
This vessel was the work of Archimedes, and wa 
sent as a present to Ptolemy Philopater. Amov 
other curiositie-s of this kind, was a grotto deoontu 
with figures in Mosaic. This art came from Greece 
to Rome, before the war with the Cirabri, accordiof I 
to Pliny ; but began to be in vogne only in the tint 
of Sylla. 

A New Jurv.— Hie following lines aie nid H 
have been handed in oourt, to a beautiful yooa^ lady, 
who was attending a trial at Warwick Assiiet>- 

Whil'st petty offences and felonies smart, i 

Is there no jurisdiction for stealing one's heart t 
You, fair one, will smile and crj^ ^ Laws I de(j 

you,*' 
Assured thatno peers can be simuBoiied is tiy yoi; 
But think not that pahry defence will aeeoie ye, 
For the Muses and Graces will jost make a jurj. 

It is an observation suggested by all hi H ar y m mI 
by none more than by that of James and his aoeoei- 
sor,— that the religions spirit, when it minflee with 
faction, contains in it something sepemataialaiMlun- 
accountable; and that, in its operationsupon society, 
efiec-ts correspond less to their known causes thaas 
found in any other circumstance of Govenmeat- 
Bume^ Jac. I. c. i7. 

James I. granted licenses to ale hoases, kt^ Vf 
powers given to private patentees. 

Baoon was impeached in 1681 «—ke was laid 
40,000 pounds— which was alWrwards mmiltod. 
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GEORGE VILLIERS. 

DUKE OF BirCKINOHAM. 

.** Wbien this extraoTdinary man with the fi^re 
and genius of Alcibiades, could equally charm the 
pTesbyterian Fairfax, and the dissolute Charles ; 
whefa he alike ridiculed that witty king and his 
tdemn chancellor ; when he plotted the ruin of 
las eoofttiry with a cabal of bad ministers, or 
equally vnphncipled, supported its cause with 
bad patriots,— one laments that such parts should 
have been devoid of every virtue ; but when Al- 
eibiades turns chemist ; when he is a real bubble 
and a visibnary miser; when ambition is but a 
frolic ; when the worst designs are for the fool- 
ishest ends, contempt extinguished all reflection 
on his character. 

"The portrait of this duke has been drawn by 
(bar masterly hands. Burnet has hewn it out 
wi^ his rough chisel ; Count Hamilton touched 
it with that slight delicacy that finished while it 
seems but to sketch ; Dryden catched the living 
likeness; Pope completed the historical resem- 
blance." — Waipole. 

"In these portraits there are so many traits of 
resemblance, we may infer they are all from good 
likenesses. 

" He built the finest towers of cards imaspna- 
Me, and had an agreeable voice. Miss Stuart 
had no aversion to scandal; and the duke was 
both the father and mother of scandal ; he made 
sonj^ and invented old women^s stories with 
which she was delighted ; but his peculiar talent 
consisted in turning into ridicule whatever was 
ridiculous in other people, and in takmg them ofi* 
even in their presence, without their perceiving 
it; in short he knew how to act all parts, with so 
DiQch grace and pleasantry, that it was difficult 
to do without him, when he had a mind to make 
himself agreeable ; and he made himself so neces- 
sary to Miss Stuart's amusement that she sent all 
over town to seek for him, when he did not atr 
tend the king to her apartments. 

"He was extremely handsome, and still thought 
himself much more so than he really was ; al- 
^ongh he had a great deal of discernment, yet 
jiis vanity made him often mistake civilities as 
intended for his person, which were only bestowed 
on his wit and drollery. — De GrammonU 

Bishop Burnet says, he " was a man of noble 
presence. He had a great liveliness of wit, and 
a peculiar faculty of turning all things into ridi- 
ctde, with bold figures, and natural descriptions. 
He had no sort of literature, only that he was 
Jrawn for some years into chemistiy and thought 
Je was near finding the philosopher's stone. He 
^ no priQciples of reugicm, virtue, or friend- 



ship,*— pleasure, frolic, or extravagant diversion 
was all that he laid to heart. He was true to 
nothing, for he was not true to himself. He had 
no steadiness nor conduct; he could keep no 
secret, nor execute any design without spoiling 
it. He could never fix his thoughts, nor govern 
his estate, though then the greatest in England. 
He was tied alx>ut the king, and for many years 
he had a great ascendant over him ; but he spake 
of him to all persons with that contempt, that at 
last he drew a lasting disgrace upon himself. 
And at last he ruined both body and mind, for- 
tune and reputation equally. The madness of 
vice appeared in his person in very eminent in- 
stances; since at last he became contemptible, and 
poor, and sickly, and sunk in his parts, as well 
as in all other respects, so that his conversation 
was as much avoided as even it had been court- 
ed." — History of his (fivn times. 

Dryden's well known character of him is in 
these lines. 

^^ In the first rank of these did Zimri stand ; 
A man so various, that he seem'd to be 
Not one, but all mankind's epitome ; 
Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong. 
Was eve^ thing by starts and nothing long ; 
Bat, in the coarse of one revolving moon 
Was chemist, fidler, statesman and buffoon. 
Then all for women, painting, rhyming, drinking. 
Besides ten thousand fireaks that died m thinking. 
Blest madman, who could every house employ. 
With something new to wish or to enjoy : 
Railing and praising were his usual themes. 
And both to show his judgment, in extremes; 
So over violent or over civU, 
That every man witii him was god or devil. 
In squandering wealth was his peculiar art, 
Nothing went unrewarded but desert; 
Beggar d by fools, whom still he found too late. 
He had his jest, and they had his estate; 
He laughed himself from court, then sought relief. 
By forming parties, but could ne'er be cnief. 
Thus wickea but in will, of means bereft. 
He left not faction, but of that was left." 

Mtalotn and Achitopheh 

The last scene of this nobleman's life is thus 
described by Pope. 

" In the worst inn's worst room, 
The floors of plaster and the walls of dung. 
On once a flock-bed, but repaired with straw, 
With tape-tied curtains, never meant to draw ; 
The George and Garter dangling from that bed. 
Where tawdry yellow strove with dirty red. 
Great Villiers lies ; a las ! how changed from him. 
That life of pleasure and that soul of whim ! 
Gallant and gay, in Glieveden's proud alcove 
The bower o7 wanton Shrewsbury and Love ; 
Or just as gay at council, in a ring 
Of mhnic'd statesmen, and their merry king. 



No wit to flatter left of all his store ! 
No fool to laugh at, which he valued more. 
There, victor of his health, of fortune, friends, 
And fame, this lord of useless thousands ends." 

Moral Eatay. 



PRINCE RUPERT. , 

Bom with the taste of an uncle whom his 
sword was not fortunate in defending. Prince 
Rupert was fond of those sciences which soften 
and adorn a hero's private hours, and knew how 
to mix them with his minutes of amusement, 
without dedicating his life to their pursuit, as 
those who, wanting capacity for momentous 
views, make serious study of what is only the 
transitory occupation of a genius. Had the court 
of the first Charles been peaceful, how agree- 
ably had the prince's congenial propensity flat- 
tered and confirmed the inclination of his uncle ! 
How the muse of arts would have repaid the 
patronage of the monarch, when, for his first 
artist she would have presented him with his 
nephew I How difierent a figure did the same 
prince make in a reign of dissimilar complexion 1 
The philosophic warrior who could relax him- 
self into the ornament of a refined court, was 
thought a savage mechanic, when courtiers were 
only voluptuous wits. Let me transcribe a pic- 
ture of Prince Rup)ert, drawn by a man who was 
far from having tiie least portion of wit in that 
age, who was superior to its indelicacy, and who 

a was so overborne by its prejudices that he 
the complaisance to ridicule virtue, merit, 
talents. ^ He was brave and courageous, even to 
rashness ; but crossgrained and incorrigibly ob- 
stinate ; his genius was fertile in mathematical 
experiments, and he possessed some knowledge 
of chemistry ; he was polite even to excess, un- 
seasonably ; but haughty, and even brutal, when 
he ought to have been gentie and courteous ; he 
was t^l, and his manners were ungracious ; he 
had a dry hard faced visage, and a stem look, 
even when he wished to please ; but when he 
was out of humour, he was the tme picture of 
reproofl" What a pity that we, whf wish to 
transmit this prince's resemblance to posterity on 
a fairer canvass, have none of these inimitable 
colours io efface the harsher likeness ! We can 
but oppose facts to wit, tmth to satire. How 
unequal the princes! yet what these lines can- 
not do, they may suggest — they may induce the 
reader to reflect, that S" the prince was defective 
in the transient varnish of a court, he, at least, 
was adomed by the arts that p<dish, which can 
alone make a court attract the attention of subse- 

3uent ages.— ^roce Waipoh-^OUalogut of 
Jngravirs, p. 18$. 



MUSIC. 

The sorereigiu of France always patronised 
the Qrand Opera or Academie Royale. Under 
Napoleon and the Restoratidn, when its expenses 
were scarcely half of what they now amount to, 
the opera derived above 800,000 francs a year 
from the public treasury and civil list of Louis 
XVIII. and Charles X. The materiel of this 
opera is valued at 4,000,000 of francs. It is 
obliged to give 150 representations in the year. / 

The sabry of one singer only now exceeds 
what the whok opera cost a hundred years ago, 
when the total expense of the personel^ including 
smgers, dancers, the orchestra, machinists, tailors 
and dress makers, amounted only to 67,050 livres. 
At that ^nod2L premier chantear was paid 1500 
livres per annum, n premier danseur 1,000, and 
a premiere danseuae 90<^— sums for which Tag- 
lioni would scorn to perform a mazurka^ or 
Ellsler a cachucha. Times are indeed wonder- 
fully altered, as regards dramatic emoluments, 
and foreign artistes, although at no period, per- 
haps, has there been a greater competition in 
these professions. At no place has the increase 
been more remarkable than at the Italian opera in 
London, where under the management of Handel, 
Lenesino, an Italian singer, had 1,500 guineas 
for a season, and another, Tasinelli, after a short 
stay in England amassed a fortune, purchased an 
estate in his native country, and proving at least 
grateful to the source of his opulence, erected 
and dedicated a temple in his realms to '* Endish 
Folly." Yet Lenesino and Tasinelli would have 
marvelled If they had lived to witness the engage- 
ments of Catalani who, as an intelligent lessee of 
the opera teHs us, ** exacted terms unparalleled in 
the annals of foreign extortion." What those 
terms were we know not precisely, but have 
every reason to believe they have been much ex- 
ceeded by those of her fair successors. Malibran 
in 1829, was engaged at the London Opera, at 
8eventy-6ve guineas a night with a benefit, and 
at the Italian Opera at Paris in 1830, at 1,175 
francs per night. After three seasons in Paris 
and two in London, as her biographer tells us, 
she had accumulated 24,000/. In 1833, she was 
engaged at Drury Lane at 150/. per night, and 
her next engagement at the same house, was at 
ihe rate of 3,775/. for thirty nights. At Milan, 
subsequently, her engagement with the Duke 
Visconte was 420,000 francs with a palace for 
her residence, a-carriage, and a free table, for one 
hundred and eighty performances. JuKa Grisi, 
as was lately proved before a French court of 
law, realises about 10,000/. a year by her per- 
formances and concerts in London and Paris. 
Rubini is stated by a French print, to have made 
an income of 4,000/. per annum, and it will be 
no fault of the British public, if his comrades do 
not thrive equally well after the memorable bat- 
tle fought and won for one of them in the last 
season of her Majesty's Theatre. Madame De- 
moreau Cinti receives, we believe, some 60,000 
francs fromjhe Opera Oomique, a sum however, 
not extravagant, when we compare that great 
shger with the more prosperous prima donna 
of the Italian Opera. Taglioni's receipts at St. 
Petersburg, Vienna, and London, would perhaps 
be deemed more extraordinary still, if they could 
be accurately stated, though they might prove 
reasonable enough when compared with what 
the New Worid is yielding to Fanny EUslor, 
who is stated to have been engaged for Havana 
at the late of 4000/. .for one month of saltation. 
Afler these details the emoluments of the singers 



$[ottrnaL 

now in vogue in Italy need not surprise. Ac- 
cording to a statement just j^ublished on the con- 
tinent, they are a^ follows : — Mariani (who lately 
demanded 6,000/. for a season at Paris,) 24,000/. ; 
Salvi, 2,000/. ; Donzelli, 2,800/. ; Riena, Poggi, 
and Pendazzi, from 1200/. to 1600/. ; Rouconi 
and Marini, about 1800/. ; Mesdames Straponi, 
Schoberlechner, and Rouzi, 2000/.; Madame 
Marini, 1400/.; Mademoiselle Francilla Pixis, 
1600/. ; and Madame Un^her, 2800/. 

Composers have their Sue share in the golden 
patronage which the 19th century has extended 
to the lyric drama. Rosini leads a mdancholy 
life at Bologne, with an income rated at 4000/. ; 
Meyerbeer must have, by his compositions, added 
a large revenue to the one he has derived from a 
wealthy father. If Doniretti, with his pndific 
pen and present vogue, be not on the high road 
to fortune, it must be his own fault— ^retgn 
Quarterly. 



TIME. 



I saw a child whose youthful cheek 

GlowM with health's golden bloom, 
And light did from his young eyes break. 

And his sweet face illume : 
The song he sang was *^ Dance ! prepare 

To tr^ a measure light!" 
And his hand held a mirror, where 

The Sun was imaged bright : 
On wings as swift as love's he flew, 

Blushing like morning's prime ; 
And flowers across his path he threw, 

And that child's name was Ti.i.e. 

I saw a man, whose ample brow 

Was furrow'd deep with care ; 
And now despair, and rapture now, 

By turns were pictured there : 
The so^g he sane was ^* Heap and hoard. 

And scale Ambition's height," 
And his hand grasp'd a keen-edged sword 

Of majesty and might. 
Around him throng'd a numerous train. 

Wealth, Fame, and Power sublime : 
While his breast swell'd with fancies vain. 

And his name too was Time. 

I saw an aged, shrivell'd form. 

With hollow eyes and blind ; 
He crouch'd beneath the^ pelting storm, 

And shook with everv wind. 
His sonff was ** Life's fair tree is fell'd. 

It yields before the blast;" 
And his lean hand an hour-glass held. 

Whose sands were ebbing fast. 
Across his path dark phantoms roved. 

Of Age, aud Want, and Crime, 
His wing[8 seem'd dipt, yet swift he moved. 

And still hb name was Time. 

Oh ! how Time changes ! and man too, 

Doth with the Wizard change ; 
Borrow his every form and hue, 

And in his footsteps range ; 
And now his mirror, now his sword. 

And now his hour-glass seize : 
Thou fool ! why is thy mind still stored 

With trifles such as these? 
Spurn this world for a better home, 

Where hit wings cannot soar ; 
Where chance and change shall never come. 

And Time shall be no more ! 



Rosini, who has been for two or three years in 
Italy, has expressed in a letter, his earnest desire 
to visit Paris, in order, says the great composer, 
** that I may once again hear an Italian Opera, 
which I despair of dofinff till I return to your 
city."— ./breign Quarteny. 



THE LUNGS OF LONDON. 

Follow me, if you please, sir, through thii 
1 tde gate— .;.ke care of the steps — there are ex. 
actly six — now, give me your arm — this is the 
Birdcage Walk— that classic structure to our left, 
the military chapel — to the right you see Stoiej's 
Gate — immediately in the rear are " our cham- 
bers," and exacdy in front, half hidden by its 
own umbrageous foliage, is the charming enclo- 
sure — step this way — the charming enclosure of 

St. James's Park. 

When I enter this park, my notions of govern- 
ment, let me tell you, become liighly monardiioi 
I touch my hat to the memory of our kings who 
devised and confirmed to us these places of harm- 
less recreation, and am more and more established 
in my contempt for your close-fisted, shabby, 
commercial republicans, who, if they got their 
greasy paws upon this place once again, would 
cut down the timber, (as they did before,) steal 
the ducks, and sell the grounds by auction. Bro- 
ther Jonathan, when he takes a stroll this way, 
forgets, for at least five minutes, to boast his 
*^ free and independent" citizenship, and begiDa 
to think that kings and queens, after all, are not 
quite so Hack as they are painted ! For thii 
park, and the pleasure it afibrds us, we are in- 
debted to our monarchs — ^let us enjoy their mu- 
nificent gift and be ^ankful. Let us remember 
that the citizens have never planted a shiub for 
our recreation — that they have never set apart an 
acre of their corporation lands to give as, ov 
wives, and our children, a mouthful of fresh air; 
let us never forget that they haye shut up the 
noble Thames, 

^*' Deep and yet clear— though gentle yet not doll; 
Strong without rage— wi^oat o'erfiowing fall ^ 

for the mere lucre of gain, although the sight of 
it, the lord mayor and aldermen know in their 
hearts, is Ught to a Londoner's eyes, and music 
to his ears. Let us never forget that the legisla- 
ture treated Mr. Buckingham's bill, for the es- 
tablishment of public walks near great towns, 
with almost silent contempt ; and although they 
pass I know not how many enclosure bills e?^ 
session, it was not without much unseemly deba^ 
that they were prevailed upon to grant, for the 
recreation of the commoners, thus dispossessed 
without compensation of their immemorial in- 
heritance, as much of the land enclosed as you 
could whip a cat in. Then, again, as to private 
individuals, as litde or less, if less were possible, 
is to be expected from them ; — an attempt is fresh 
within our recollection of the lord of the manor 
of Hampstead to enclose the heath, which, owing 
to the vigilance of an honest independent member 
of parliament, was crushed in the bud. Primrose 
Hill, too, was marked out for enclosure by some 
of the joint-stock " sack-em-up" companies, for 
the purpose of being converted into a second- 
hand coffin manufactory, or sopethmg of that 
sort ; this scheme went to the right-about, and a 
man may still forget his cares and troubles, as 
well as bring home a week's stock of unbou^t 
health, from a morning or evening stroll, to dear, 
delightful, rural Primrose HiU. No thanks, 
however, to lord mayors, aldermep, or citizens 
for this — no thanks to either house of parliament 
— no thanks to lords of manors, who would en- 
close the sun of heaven himself, if they could let 
out his rays at so much a-year ; such is the selfi«»h 
love of lucre— natural, I had almost said, tomsn» 
in an artificial state of society like ours, at least 
a second nature, which makes his intereit tbe 
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catamites, of the former court, grew out of 
fashion ; and the nobility and courtiers, who did 
not quite abandon their debaucheries, had yet 
that rererecce to the king, to retire into corners 
to practise them," 

The amusements of Charles were such as* con- 
ferred honour on genius, and gave encouragement 
to virtue and the arts. There is no writer of the 
period whose productions are not more decent 
than those of either the preceding or subsequent 
rei^s. Walpole, who hated equally the king 
and his politics, in a passage not unworthy of the 
occasion, has at least done justice to his taste, 
and the high refinement of his court. '' During 
the prosperous state of the kinff^s affairs, the 
pleasures of the court were carried on with much 
taste and magnificence. Poetry, painting, music 
and architecture, were all called in to ma^e them 
rational amusements ; and I have no doubt but 
the celebrated festivals of Louis the Fourteenth, 
were copied from the shows exhibited at White- 
hall, in its time themost polite court in Europe. 
Ben Jonson was the laureat; Inigo Jones, the 
inventor of the decorations ; Laniere and Fera- 
bo6co composed the symphonies ; ihe king, the 
queen, and the young nobility danced in the in- 
terludes." To the names given by Walpole, 
we may add diose of Milton and Selden. The 
" Masque of Comus," written by the former, and 
the scenic contrivances of the latter, may afford 
some conception of the rational amusements of 
the coart of Charles. Marshal Bassompierre 
mentions his state introduction to Charles and 
Henrietta: — " I found the king," he says, **on a 
stage raised two steps, the queen and he in two 
chairs, who ro«e at the first bow I made them on 
coming in. Tfu company was magnificent^ and 
tht order exquisite. This was a high compli- 
ment (rom the most elegant man in Europe, and 
perhaps, the best judge of his time as to the 
merits of such a scene. 

Among the Strafford Letters we find numerous 
allusions to the amusements of the court of Charles 
u described to the Earl of Strafford by his 
amusino; csrrespondent Mr. Grarrard. On the 
9th of January, 1633, the latter writes: "I never 
knew a duller Christmas than we had at court 
Ais year, but one play all the time at Whitehall, 
and no dancing at aJl. The queen had some 
little infirmity, the bile, or some such thing, 
which made her keep in ; only on Twelfth Night 
she feasted the king at Somerset House, and pre- 
sented him with a play, newly studied, " The 
Faithful Shepherdess," which the king's players 
acted in the robes she and her ladies acted Uieir 
pastoral in last year. I had almost forgot to tell 
yonr lordship, that the dicing night the king car- 
ried away in James Palmer^s hat, 1850/. The 
queen was his half, and brought him that luck ; 
she shared presently 900/. There are two 
masques in hand, the first of the Inns of Court, 
which is to be presented on Candlemas day, the 
other the king presents the queen with on Shrove 
Tuesday, at night. High expenses ; they speak 
of 20,000/. that it will cost the men of the law." 
Again, Mr. Garrard writes to the earl on the 
27th of Febniary following :'—•* On Monday 
^ter Candlemas day, the gentlemen of the Inns 
ofCourt presented their masque at court: there 
were sixteen in number, who rode through the 
•treats in four chariots, and two others to carry 
their pages and musicians, attended by an hun- 
^ gentlemen on great hcnrses, as weU clad as I 
emsaw any: they far exceeded in beauty any 
iii^ne that had formeriy been presented by 
4u>8e aocietiefl^ and peribrmdd ^e danehif part 
1-^3.6 



with much applause. In tfa«r OMnpany there 
was one Mr. Read, of Oray's Inn, whom ail the 
women and some men eried np for as handsome 
a man as the Duke of Baokii^ham." 

It may be interesting to insert the dramatic 
personae of one of those celebrated masques, once 
the glory of Whitehall. The following is the 
court *' play bill," at the performance of the C<b- 
lum Brittannieum, of which Carew, one of the 
most elegant of love poets, was Uie author, and 
Inigo Jones the inventor and director of the 
machinery. 

The names of the Masques. 

The King's Majesty ; Dnke of Lennox ; Eari 
of Devonshire ; Eari of Holland ; Earl of New- 
port; Earl of Elgin; Viscount Grandison ; Lord 
lUch ; Lord Fielding; Lord Digby ; Lord Dun- 
garvon ; Lord Dondue ; Lord Wharton ; Lord 
Paget ; Lord Saltoun. 

TTie names of the young Lords and Noblemen* s 
Sons, 
Lord Walden, Lord Cranbom, Lord Brackley, 
Lord Chandos, Mr. William Herbert, Mr. Thomas 
Howard, Mr. Thomas Egerton, Mr. Charles 
Cavendish, Mr. Robert Howard, Mr. Henry 
Spencer. 

Even the political misfortunes, which began 
to press upon Charles, could not altogether de- 
stroy his interest in the fine arts ; and though their 
splendour had certainly somewhat faded, his 
favourite masques continued still to be a source 
of enjoyment. Algernon, Earl of Northumber- 
land, in a letter to his sister, the Countess of 
Leicester, dated 5th December, 1639, thus writes : 
" The king and queen have begun to practise 
their masque : a company of worse faces did I 
never see assembled than the queen hath gotten 
together upon this occasion, not one new woman 
amongst them. My Lady Carnarvon conditioned 
before she would promise to be of the masques, 
that it should not be danced upon a Sunday, for 
she is grown so devout by conversing with my 
Lord Powis and the Doctor, that now she will 
neither dance nor see a play upon the Sabbath. 
I assure you their majesties are not less busy 
now than formerly you have seen them at the 
like exercise."* 

Charles was not only well informed in all mat- 
ters of court etiquette, and in the particular duties 
of each individual of his household, but enjoined 
their performance with remarkable strictness. 
Ferdinando Masham, one of the esquires of his 
body, has recorded a curious anecdote relative to 
the king's nice exaction of such observances :— . 
*• I remember," he says, ** that coming to the 
king's bedchamber door, which was faulted on 



* Collinses Memorials, vol. ii. p. 681. Tn a letter 
of the time it is said, <«The Masqueing House is 
nearly ready, and 1400/. is appointed for the charge 
of a masque at Twelfth Night." Co^Wt Memo- 
riaU, vol. ii. p. 531.— Mr. D'Israeli says, " The full- 
est account I have found of one of these entertain- 
ments, which at once show the coriosity of the sceni- 
cal machinery and the fancy of the poet, the richness 
of the crimson habits of the gentlemen, and the white 
dresses, with white herons' plumes and jewelled 
head dresses, and ropes of pearls, of the ladies, was 
in a manuscript letter of the time, with which I sup- 
plied the editor of Jonson, who has pieserved the 
narrative in his memoirs of that poet.*' <• Such were 
the magnificent entertainments," says Mr. Gifford, 
in his mlroduction to Massinger, ** which, though 
modern refinement may affect to despise them, mo- 
dem splendour never reached, even m thought."— 
Cur, 9/ Lit. vol. V. p. S23. 



the kiside, the late Etfi of Bristol, then being in 
waiting and lying there, he unbolted the door 
upon my knocking, and asked me, * What news?' 
-^I tokl him I had a letter for the king. The 
eari then demanded the letter of me, which I tdd 
him I could deliver to none but the king himself: 
upon which the king said,--^ The esquire is in 
^ right ; for he ought not to deliver any letter 
or message to any but myself, he being at this 
time the chief officer of my house; and if he had 
delivered the letter to any other, I diould not 
have thought him fit ftur his place.' " It seems 
that, after a certain hour, when the guard was 
set, and the ^^AUrnight" served up, the royal 
household was considered under the sde com«> 
mand of Ae esquire in waiting.* ** The king," 
says Lord Clarendon, **kept state to the full, 
which made his court very orderiy, no man pre* 
suming to be seen in a place where he had bo 
pretence to be." 

Although Charles formed many friendaliipi 
from among his own subjects, he never lost sight 
of the dignity of his own station, and was pecn^ 
liarly tenacious of any undue familiarity when 
the license emanated not from himself. When 
in the west of England, during the civil troubles, 
Dr. Thomas Wykes, Dean of Bnrien in Corn- 
wall, an inveterate punster, happening to be rid- 
ing near him, extremely well mounted,-^** Doc- 
tor," said the kinff, «« yon have a pretty nag under 
you ; pray how old is he ?" Wykes, unable to 
repress, even in the presence of majesty, ^ in- 
dififerent conceit which presented itself ;•—«« If it 
please your majesty," he said, ** he is in the se- 
cond year of his reign" Trein). Charles discover 
ed some displeasure at this unlicensed ribaldry. 
♦' Gfo," he replied, ** you are a fod." 

Though kind and considerate to those about 
him, the manners of Charles, unfortunately for 
himself, were by nature far from either mcefrd 
or conciliating ; and considering the pecimar pe- 
riod in which he lived, and how influential is the 
well-timed civility of a king, the deficiency was 
a real misfortune. It was aherwards said of his 
son, Charles the Second, that he denied favours 
with more grace than his father bestowed them. 

The unfavourable impression conve^red by the 
manners of Charles, was owing, in a great de- 
gree, to a natural impediment in his speech. At 
times he stanmiered so painfully that it was wi^ 
difilculty he could bring out a word. This in- 
firmity would seem to have been hereditary, for 
his father's tongue is described as being too large 
for his mouth, and Charles himself was unable to 
speak till he was four years old. It is remark- 
able th^t this imperfection left him at his trial, and 
that he addressed his inhuman judges on that 
memorable occasum with extraordinary flueney 



• Pegffes's Curialia, vol. i. part 1, p.SJ3. Charies 
was probably well aware, of what modem wisdom 
seems inclined to forget, that the vulgar are easily 
caught by appearances, and that the trappings of 
monarchy are in no slight degree its supporters. We 
naturally eall to mind an anecdote, related by Wal- 
pole, of the conduct of a certain Spanish ambassador 
who abandoned a Congress because he was unable 
to obtain precedence over the French depu^. On his 
return to his own court, he waited on the king ai^ 
explained his conduct. ** What !" said the indig- 
nant monarch, ** could you think of abandoning such 
an important business for the sake of a eersa seny F' 
The ambassador piqued at the reflection, answersd 
with great spirit: << A ceremony ! What is your ma- 
jesty yourself but a ceremony !'' It may be remaxk- 
ed that Sir Henry Wotton used wittily to define an 
ambassador, as *«a man sent abroad to tell Has ibr 
thegoed of his country." 
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and ease. Lilly, who heard him, authenticates 
the fact. 

There was undoubtedly, however, in Charles, 
a want of tact in his general address, as well as 
an impediment in his speech. This defect of 
manner will, perhaps, be best exemplified by the 
following tively passage, which occurs in a letter 
from, die Countess Leicester to J^er husband, 
when the latter was ambassador at Paris: it is 
dated 14th March, 1636: — ** Since my coming 
to town, I have been twice at the court, because 
I did not see the king the first time, but from the 
queen I received then expectations of her favour 
to you : the elector also made me some compli- 
ments concerning you, much handsomer than I 
expected from him. In his majesty, I found an 
inclination to sbow me some kindness, but he 
could not find the way ; at last he told me, that 
he perceived I was too kind to my husband when 
he was with me, which kept me lean, for he 
thought me much fatter than I used to be. Tliis 
short speech was worse to me than an absolute 
silence, for I blushed, and was so extremely out 
of countenance, that all the company laughed at 
me." 

The learning and accomplishments of Charles 
were of no ordinary kind. He was an excellent 
mathematician ; well read in the history and laws 
of his country, and had studied divinity as deeply 
as any of his contemporaries. He perfectly un- 
derstood the French, Spanish, ana Italian lan- 
guages, and was conversant with and appreciated 
the classics. He had studied carefully the arts 
and manufactures, and himself observed, that he 
believed he could earn his livelihood by any one 
of them except •* weaving in tapestry." He said 
at another time, that, were he compelled to make 
choice of a profession, he would not be a lawyer : 
— '* I could not," he added, •' defend a bad cause, 
nor yield in a good one." His conference with 
Henderson, and especially his negotiation with 
the parliamentary commissioners, on which latter 
occasion he combated, unaided, die arguments oi 
some of the wisest men in England, afford high 
proof of the vigour of his intellect and the depth 
of his scholastic knowledge. The highest com- 
pliment overpaid to the mental powers of Charles, 
proceeds from his adversary Henderson himself. 
This famous disputant and theologian, — this gift- 
ed presbyterian, on whose controversial genius 
the hopes of thousands of enthusiasts were fixed, 
—who was to have annihilated the arguments of 
his sovereign, and to have made hiifi a convert to 
presbyterianism, — ^thus speaks of the illustrious 
antagonist, over whose arguments and principles 
he tuid anticipated an easy conquest : — *« I do de- 
clare before God and the world, whether in re- 
lation to kirk or state, I found his majesty the 
most intelligent man that ever I spoke with; as 
far beyond my expression as expectation. I 
profess that I was oAentimes astonished with the 
solidity and quickness of his reasons and replies, 
wondered how he, spending his time in sports 
and recreations, could have attained to so great 
knowledge ; and must confess, that I was con- 
vinced in conscience, and knew not how to give 
him any reasonable satisfaction ; yet the sweet- 
ness of his disposition is such, that whatsoever I 
said was well token. I must say that I never 
met with any disputant of that mild and calm 
temper, which convinced me that such resolution 
and moderation could not be without an extraor- 
dinary measure of the Divine grace, I dare say 
if his advice had been followed, all the blood that 
is shed, and aU the rapine that is committed, 
should have been prevented." Chariesi like his 



fiither, held literature in great respect. On one 
occasicm, when with the army at Oxford, he sent 
to the Bodleian library to borrow a book. He 
was told that by the rules of the institution, no 
book was permitted to be lent out of the library. 
Instead of persisting in his request, he went in- 
stantly to the Bodleian, and examined personally 
the volume he required. 

Charles, among his other accomplishments, is 
said to have been a painter ; and it has even been 
affirmed that Rubens corrected some of his draw- 
ings. That great artist, in one of his letters, 
mentions as one of his chief inducements to visit 
England, that he has been credibly informed the 
prince of that country is the best judge of art in 
Europe. 

Few of our kings have had the least perception 
of the beautiful. Charles the First is undoubtedly 
the only monarch of this country to whom the 
arts may be considered as under an obligation. 
His collection of statues, paintings, models, and 
antiquities, must have been superb in the extreme ; 
and but for the interruption of the civil troubles, 
and the tasteless devastation which followed, the 
cabinet of the court of England would still have 
been the envy of the polite world. Besides ob- 
jects of taste, such as had descended to him from 
former monarchs, he had himself collected for 
many years with vast labour and expense. He 
had added to his gallery of pictures the entire 
cabinet of the Duke of Mantua, considered the 
most splendid in Europe. The price of paintings 
on the continent rose, it is afilrmed, to double 
their value, in consequence of a competition be- 
tween Charles and Philip the Fourth of Spain, 
another royal ^Uector. It has even been assert- 
ed, that Charles was once on the point of an 
agreement with Vandyke, that, for the immense 
sum of eighty thousand pounds, he should adorn 
the walls of the banqueting house at Whitehall 
with the ceremonies of the order of the garter. 
Such a building, embellished by such an artist, 
would indeed have been the glory of Europe. 
The banqueting house, however, in the reign of 
Charles, was decorated with some of his choicest 
pictures ; and we find him refusing to permit one 
of the queen's favourite masques to be performed 
in it, lest the lights should damage the collection : 
the incident, however trifling, is a proof of his 
care for the arts. 

We have several other evidences of the taste 
and refinement of Charles. At Mordake he pa- 
tronised a manufacture of tapestry, which, but for 
the age of barbarism which followed, might have 
rivaled the boasted Gobelins of Paris. He de- 
lighted in the company of learned men, and in 
their society is said to have been more social and 
at his ease than on any other occasion. He loved 
and understood music, and was himself a pupil of 
Cooper's, and performed on the viol di gamba. 
He was a friend of die poets, especially of Ben 
Jonson, and of May, the translator of Lucan. 
Milton speaks of Shakspeare as the '* closet com- 
panion of his sohtudes." 

To the patriots and avengers of 1648 we are 
indebted for the loss of the magnificent collection 
of Charles. It is to be regretted that the con- 
ductors of popular convulsions have been rarely 
men of refinement The year before the death 
of Charles, his splendid effects, his unique cabi- 
net, the delight of his leisure hours, were direct- 
ed by the parliament to be sold. Some ignorant 
individuals, who styled themselves commission- 
ers, were appointed the appraisers. The inven- 
tory took a year in drawing up, and the collection 
three years in selling. The catalogue is pre- 



served among the Harleian MSS., and is ent 
" An Inventory of the Groods, Jewels, Plate, &<^ 
belonging to King Charles I. sold by order of the 
Council of State from the year 1649 to 1652." 

Each article or lot had its price previoody 
fixed, and nothing could exceed the gross barba^ 
ity and want of taste in the valuatiop. This 
Gothic insensibility and ignorance, howem, 
mattered litUe; for except a sli^t occasioml 
competition, the price given seldom exceeded the 
appraisement. It is curious to discover what k 
those days was considered the value of picturei, 
which are now deservedly regarded as beyond 
price. The celebrated cartoons of Raphael were 
valued at only j8300, and what is more TemsA- 
able were '' knocked down" without a purchaser. 
The six following pictures alone brought a price 
which could be considered as equivalent to their 
worth. 

A Sleepmg Venus, by Corregio, sold for 1,000/1 
— A Madonna, by Raphael, 2,000/. — ^A Pictuie, 
by Julio Romano, 500/.— A Madonna and Christ, 
by Raphael, 800/.— A Venus and Pard, by Ti- 
tian, 600f. 

The following have been mentioned as I^ 
markable for the insignificant sums at wkidi 
they were purchased. 

The Woman taken in adultery, by Rubens, 
20/.— Peace and Plenty, by Rubens, 100/.— Ve- 
nus attired by the Graces, by Guido, 200/.* 

The Duke of Buckingham and his brother, 
one of the finest efibrts of Vandyke, was valued 
at 30/. and sold for 50/. Christ, the Virgin, and 
** many Angels dancing," by Vandyke, was also 
only valued at 40/. Walpole informs us, that 
his father afterwards gave 700/. for diis picture, 
and that it had been previously twice sold for 
upwards of 1 ,000/. Titian's pictures were gene- 
rally appraised at 100/. But the valuation of ±e 
following list is really ludicrous. 

King Edward III. with a great curtain before 
it, 4/. — A Portrait of Buchanan, 3/. 10*.— Queen 
Elizabeth, in her robes, 1/. — The Queen Mother, 
in mourning, 3/. — The King, when a Boy, 2/— 
Picture of me Queen, when with child, 5«. 

The valuable collection of coins sold, on the 
average, at about a shilling a-piece. The pic* 
tures, together widi the furniture of ninetem^ 
palaces which had belonged to Charles, and the 
remains of the jewels and plate which bad not 
already been sold for the maintenance oi the 
royal cause, fetched the comparatively trifling 



* The following accoont of various soms, paid by 
Charles 1. to Vandyke and Rubens, will, doubtless, 
be considered as curious. 

"To Sir Anthony Vandyck, for divers pictures, 
viz. our own royal portraiture; another of Monsicar, 
the French Kind's brodier; and particular of the 
Archduchess, at length, at 251. apiece. Ols of oar 
royal consort; another of the Prince of Orange; and 
another of their son, at half-length, at 2(U. apiece. 
One great piece of our royal sell, consort, and chil- 
dren, 100/. One of the Emperor Vetellios, aO/.; mmI 
for mending the picture of the Emperor Galbns, 5L 

To Sir Anthony Vandyck, 444/. for nine pictures 
of our royal self, and most dearest consort the queen; 
40/. for the picture of our dearest consort the qaeeiif 
by him made, and by our command delivered unto 
our right trusty and well-beloved cousin and coon- 
sellrr, the Lord Viscount Wentworth, onr Deputy 
of Ireland. 

"To Sir Peter Rubens, Knight, 3,000/. for certain 
pictures from him sold unto us." — Itstte MUfTht- 
mat de Brantin^ham, hUroducHon, London, 1835. 

f Granger incidentally mentions the number of the 
king's palaces as twenhf-four. Including the old 
Scottish palaces, they probably amounted to even 
more than this number* 
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Bom of one hundred and eighteen thousand and 
eighty pounds, ten shillings and sixpence. 

it has been remarked as a singular circum- 
stance, that a sale so magnificent, and so exten- 
sive as to occupy three years in its accomplish- 
ments, should have flailed in exciting a greater 
degree of attention in foreign princes. This 
apathy, however, may in some degree have ori- 
ginated in feelings of delicacy. I^rd Glarendon 
mentions inciaentally, that some of the King's 
pictures, as well as the rich furniture of his pa- 
laees, were privateh/ purchased by the Spanish 
envoys for liieir master. The unsetded state of 
the public mind in England may account for the 
want of taste displayed in our own country upon 
this melancholy occasion. Those who had 
alike the mind to appreciate and the power to 
purchase, had been displaced by thbee who had 
neither. It may here be remarked, that some 
idle toys, obtained probably for the amusement 
of Henrktta, or the decoration of her apartments, 
were purchased at large prices, while, as we 
hare already seen, the works of the first ^artists 
were valued at sums which, in these day^, would 
•caicely exceed the annual interest of their pur- 
chase-money. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The history of the civil wars has been re- 
counted in more than one painfully interesting 
narrative, and is so familiar to the reader, ^t 
repetition would be but tedious and un^yrofitable. 
Nevertheless, in a work professedly devoted to 
private history, it is impossible to pass over in 
silence so remarkable a period in the personal 
hbtory of Charles as his captivity and hiiB death. 
The battle of Naseby was decisive to the for- 
tunes of Charles, and fn>m henceforward he vir^ 
toaUy ceased to be a king. It was at the close 
of tius^tion that he is said to have ridden alone 
the ranks, animating his men with his voice and 
hand, and imploring (hem not to desert him in 
his need : *' One charge more," he exclaimed, 
" and we recover the day." His courage, indeed, 
has never been called in question, even by his 
most fnrious maligners, and on more than one 
occasion elicited the admiration of even his ene- 
mies. During the course oC the civil struggles, 
that courage had ever appeared as eminent on 
the field of battle, as it afterwards shone illustrious 
Ml the scafibld. But now, surrounded by ene- 
mies on all sides, he retired to Oxford, which 
had been faithful to him during every change, 
and where, for the last time, he was regarded and 
respected as a free monarch. But Fairfax was 
^l approaching withja victorious army. The 
prospect of being led away captive by his own 
subjects : the thought of their triumphant shouts ; 
of becoming the dependent of absurd enthusiasts 
and rained projectors, was too humiliating to en- 
^e. Accordingly, though not till Fairfax was 
withm three days* march of Oxford, the king de- 
cided on flight But even at the moment of de- 
parture he had scarcely made up his mind which 
^ay to turn, or in what friend to trust ; — whe- 
Aer to proceed to London, or to throw himself 
on the generosity of the Scottish army. About 
amonlh before he quitted Oxford, he addressed a 
wtter to Lord Digby, in which is the following 
charaeteristic passage : "I desire you," says the 
mgh-minded monarch, " to assure all my friends, 
™at if I cannot live as a king I shaU die like a 
S^lenum, without doing that which may make 
honest men bhsh for me." 



Charles sdected but two individuals as the 
companions of his flight, These were his faith- 
ful follower Ashbumham, and Dr. Hudson, a 
clergyman, who was intimately acquainted with 
the features and by-parts of the country through 
which the fugitives must necessarily pass. The 
king himself was disguised as the servant of Ash- 
burnham. On the night of the 27th of April, 
1646, orders having been given at the difierent 
gates of the town to allow to three persons a free 
pass, Chailes proceeded over Magdalen Bridge, 
and commenced his sorrowful journey. The 
principal reliance of the fugitives was in an old 
pass which they had procured from an officer of 
the royal army, and which afterwards proved of 
the greatest assistance. Even at their &nt stage, 
Dorchester in Oxfordshire, where a troop of dra- 
goons were quartered, they escaped examination 
by its means. 

From Dorchester they proceeded, by way of 
Henley and Maidenhead, as near to London as 
Brentu>rd, were Charles again hesitated as to the 
expediency of throwing himself on the honour of 
the parliament, and the loyalty of the citizens. 
At Benson, they had been closely questioned by 
a party of horse, but Ashbumham asserting they 
belonged to the commons, they were again al- 
lowed to proceed. One circumstance caused 
them great annoyance : a sddier in Lreton's regi- 
ment had actually joined company, and proceed- 
ed with them from Netdebed as far as Slough. 
This man, perceiving the liberal manner in which 
Hudson distributed money to the guards, turned 
to the king, whom (being dressed as a servant 
and having a saddlebag bdbre him,) he natprally 
regarded as his equal, and inquired if his mas(er 
was of the house of lords ? Charles answered 
calmly, that his master was merely of the lower 
house. 

At Brentford, they turned their faces towards 
the north, and aher some stay at Harrow on the 
Hill, came to Uxbridge, where they deceived 
another guard with their pass. At HiUingdon, a 
village near that town, they remained aboutthree 
hours ; and here the king endured anodier pain- 
ful conflict, as to whether he should proceed fur- 
ther northward, or return to London and throw 
himself on the generosity of his subjects. Afler 
a severe struggle, it was decided, however, that 
they should prosecute their original intention, and 
they therefore proceeded cautiously towards St. 
Albans. In passing through that town they wexe 
encountered by an ** old man with a hdbert," 
who inquired fo what party they belonged ! Hud- 
son told him to the parliament, and throwing him 
a sixpence diey again proceeded on theur way. 
But they had scarcely left St. Albans above a mile 
behind them, when they perceived a horseman 
galloping towards them at his utmost speed. 
Charles and Ashbumham, in some consternation, 
turned out of the direct road, while Hudson faced 
about to meet the suspicious person. It proved, 
however, to be merely a dranken cavalier, who 
passed on his way without takii^ any notice of 
the party, or even of the salutation of Hudson, 
who civilly greeted him. Flrom hence the king 
proceeded through Laiborough in Leioestershire, 
Stamford Downham in Norfolk, (near which 
place he passed the night at a connnon vilkge inn,) 
and at length arrived at Newark, where he for- 
mally delivered himself to LordLeven, the gene- 
ral of the Scottish array. It may be remariced, 
that h was nine days after his quitting Oxford, 
before ^ parliament received the least intima- 
tion of the king's proceedings. They were na- 
turally mwh discomposed at his flight, and had 



issued a proclamation, threatening instant death 
to whoever should harbour the royal fugitive. 

Charies erelong had sufficient reason to repent 
the step which he had taken. He neither expe- 
rienced that attachment from the Soots which 
he had anticipated, nor even that ordinary respect 
which misfortune had a right to claim. His per- 
son was closely guarded, and he was refused all 
communication and correspondence with those 
who wero dear to him ; while, at the same time* 
he was daily insulted by pulpit insolence, or 
wearied by pulpit absurdity. One would have 
thought that afflicted majesty,— that the extrom^ 
of human misfortune, — a monarch deprived of 
his throne, his freedom, and his children, might 
have been compassioned under any ciscumstan- 
ces, and miffht even have claimed respect from 
political zealots or the wildest of religious fana- 
tics. But the surly and acrimonious covenanters 
were as devoid of humanity as they were of taste, 
and the captive and traduced monarch was daily 
instdted by their unfeeling exhortations and pious 
barbarity. Among other instances of his being 
personally affronted by these zealots, the follow* 
ing is well known. In the very presence of the 
persecuted mooareh, one of their preachers had 
appointed, as part of the service of the day, the 
psalm which commences, 

*« Why dost thou, tvrant, boast thyself. 
Thy wicked deeds to praise 1** 

As soon as the words wero given out, the king 
rose from his seat, and caholy proposed to sub- 
stitute the psalm, which thus begins, 

^ Have mercy, Lord, on me I pray. 
For men would me devour.' 

The congregation kindly sided with Charies, 
and sang the more appropriate version. 

From the time o( that great national stain, the 
iniquitous sale of his person by the Scottish army, 
till we find him a prisoner oif the ];^iament in 
his own house at Holdenby, there is little remark- 
able in the king's personal history. The tidings 
of that atrocious transfer, and the proposed change 
of keepers, were first communicated to him by 
letter. He was amusing himself at chess at the 
time : but so far was he from beinff agitated at the 
important change whidi awaited him, that he 
continued the game with the same apparent in- 
terest, and the same undisturbed pkcidity of 
manner. 

Holdenby, or Holroby House, in Northamp- 
tonshire, was one of his own rdneteen palaces, 
where he had passed some of the happiest mo- 
ments of his youth. When Duke of York, it had 
been purehased for him by his mother, Anne of 
Denmark, who little anticipated that it would 
hereafter become the prison oHf her favourite child. 
It had originally been built by Loid Chancellor 
Hatton, and shortly after receiving the last visit 
of Chaiies, was pulled down by a decree of the 
parliament. During his journey to this place, 
Charles was receiv^ with every show of aflec- 
tion, and sometimes even with enthusiasm by his 
subjects. On his arrival we are told, ''very 
many country gentlemen, gendewomen, and 
others of ordinary rank, stood ready there to wel- 
come the king, with joyful countenances and 
prayers.'** 



• Herbert, p. 45.— ««It is noteworthy,*' says Her- 
bert, M that thfough most parts where hie majesty 
passed, some oat of cariositj, but most (it may be 
presufiied) for love, flocked to behold him, and acoom- 
panied him with aeclamatioiis of joy, and with their 
prayers for his preservation ; and, that not any of the 
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At Holmby his shuation was flomewhat im- 
proved. There was at least the appearance of a 
court ; he was allowed the services of persons 
whom he could trust, and the society of those 
whom he loved. It is remarkable, too, that the 
parliamentary commissioners waited on him with 
all due observance at his meals. In order to de* 
fray in part his household expenses at this period, 
according to a proposition of the committee of 
revenue, dated 5th February, 1647, the commu- 
nion plate at Whitehall was sacrilegiously melted. 
The committee report to the house of commons, 
that the '* vestry plate, hitherto set upon the altar 
of his majesty's chapel at Whitehall,*' consists as 
fbUows: 

A paire of great candlesticks, two gilt layres, 
one gilt shipp, a square basonn and fountaine, 
two gilt vases, a silver rodd. 

Charles, though restricted in liberty, was not 
altogether deprived of amusement :— -and no man 
could have greater resources in himself. In the 
mornings he either rode out on horseback, or 

Steed up and down the gravel walks at Holmby. 
e was a fast walker, and the Earl of Pembroke, 
the ** memorable simpleton," who was generally 
forced upon him as his companion, had some 
difficulty in keeping pace with him in the exer- 
cise. Bowls was a game in which Charles had 
ever taken great pleasure ; and as there was no 
bowling-green at Holmby, he constantly rode 
over, either to Althorp or Harrowden, (the latter 
a house of Lord Vaux,) where he might divert 
himself with his favourite amusement. The 
commissioners were commonly his companions 
in the sport. It would difficult to imagine a more 
remarkable scene than that of the recent compe- 
titors for sovereignty becoming peaceful rivals in 
such a homely diversion. 

In one of his excursions to Harrowden, he en- 
countered, under peculiar circumstances, the face 
of an old friend. During the period Charles was 
a prisoner of the Scots at Newcastle, he had de- 
spatched a faithfiil adherent, Major Bosville, to 
Paris, with an important letter to 5ie queen. Bos- 
vUle, having obtained a reply, continued several 
days lurking in the neighbourhood of Holmby, 
before an opportunity offered of delivering his 
despatch. Three nights he spent at the meanest 
cottages, and twice slept under furze bushes in 
the open air. At last, disguised as a countryman, 
and with a fishing rod in his hand, seizing an op- 
portunity of the king riding over a narrow bridge, 
he surreptitiously placed the important document 
in his majesty's hands. Unfortunately the com- 
missioners witnessed the movement; but Charles 
told them it was merely a letter from the queen, 
containing a recommendation that the prince 
should serve in the French army during the next 
campaign. Bosville was afterwards examined 
by the wary commissioners, but whether he suf- 
fered for his loyalty does not appear. The gal- 
lant soldier, it seems, had made up his mind to 
force the letter into the hands of Charles, even 
though he should be surrounded by the parlia- 
mentary guards, and with their pistols pointed at 
his head. 

Many similar attempts at communicating with 
the captive monarch were prevented by the watch- 
troopers, who guarded the king gave those countrv 
people any check or disturbance, as the king passed, 
that could be observed, a civility his majesty was 
well pleased with." Herbert^ vol. v. p. 14. Heath 
says, that be was *« mtnlated all the way to Holmby 
by the people, as tn a progress."— CAr*n. of the 
Civil Wart^ p. 128. 



fiilness of the parliament. One Mary Cave, of a 
decent family at Stanford, had bec^n enlisted in 
the royal cause, and had engaged to deliver a 
letter to the kinf. She happened to be acquaint- 
ed with the landlady of one of the parliamentary 
captains, who was at that time etnployed as a 
guard over his sovereign. The landlady had re- 
quested the officer to obtain, for her young friend, 
the honour of kissing the king's hand, to which 
the latter had good naturedly consented. But in 
the mean time the landlady had acquainted her 
husband with the design, which the man, unwill- 
ing to risk a discovery, immediately imparted to 
the captain. The young lady, coming unsus- 
piciously to Holmby on the day appointed for her 
interview with the king, was instandy seized, 
and by order of the comhiissioners underwent a 
strict search. Fortunately nothing was discovered 
on her person, but some days alter wards an im- 
portant letter was found behind the hangings of 
the room, which it was supposed, during her 
investigation, she had ingeniously contrived to 
conceal. 

What greatly distressed the king was, his being 
denied not only the attendance of his domestic 
chaplains, but even all intercourse whatever with 
the ministers of his own church. He had twice 
addressed a solenm appeal to the parliament on 
this subject, and though the house of lords show- 
ed every inciination to gratify him, the commons 
sternly withheld their consent. Offers of ghostly 
assistance, indeed, were constantly made to him 
by the puritan preachers, who were in attendance 
on the commissioners. These people, among 
other intrusions, were ever hovering about the 
royal table, with the object of pronouncing i. the 
benediction ; but Charles always said the grace 
himself, and sometimes even in an audible voice. 
** The parliament," says Neal, *' appointed two 
of their clergy, Mr. Caryl and Mr. Marshall, to 
preach in the chapel, morning and afternoon, on 
the Lord's day, and to perform the devotions of 
the chapel on week days ; but his majesty never 
gave his attendance. He spent his Sundays in 
private, and though they waited at table, he would 
not do so much as admit them to ask a blessing." 
He was, however, invariably civil to his perse- 
cutors, and though himself refraining from bemg 
present at their hours of worship, he laid no re- 
straint on his attendants. 

But an act of oppression, which shortly fol- 
lowed, sunk far more deeply into the heart of 
Charles. One day the commissioners waited on 
him in a body, imd, acquainting him with the 
spirit of some new instructions which they had 
received, requested him, with great apparent 
humility, to dismiss, with only two exceptions, 
the loyal and affisctionate servants who had been 
long attached to his person. Two of the grooms 
of the bed chamber. Maxwell and Mawle, to 
whom were afterwards added Harrington and Sir 
Thomas Herbert, were alone permitted to attend 
him in future. At dinner the same day, when 
the faithful train came as usual to wait on him, he 
informed them of what had passed, and added 
that they must hereafter cease to regard him as 
their master. The scene which ensued was af- 
fecting in the extreme. They offered up the 
most fervent pravers for the king's safety and 
happiness, and after respectively kissing his hand, 
retreated with all the expressions of the most 
poignant distress. Charies himself was so much 
moved, that he retired to his bed-chamber, and 
giving orders that no one should intrude on his 
privacy, spent the remainder of the day in solitude 
and grief. 



It is r^mark^ible that neither misery nor 'con- 
finement Dad the least effect on the health of 
Charles, and that during ihe whole period of hii 
sufferings he never once had nee^ of a physiciao. 
This was, no doubt, owing in a great meauue to 
the abstemiousness of his diet. It Mas h«« cus- 
tom to eat but sparingly, and seldom of vanous 
dishes. His attendant, Herbert, says, that '' he 
drank but twice every dinner and supper, once of 
beer, and once of wine and water milled, onlj 
after fish a gl^ss of French wine; the beverage 
he himself mixed at the cupboard, as he would 
have it; he very seldom ate and drank before dis- 
ner, or between meals." 

One afternoon the king was at Althorp, amot- 
ing himself at bowls with the commissiooen, 
when information was brought to them that a 
large and suspicious-looking body of horse wu 
on its way to Holmby. The king was iniBedi- 
ately hurried back to that place, and the commii- 
sioners, after some consultation, agreed to stand 
on their defence. At midnight the troopers ar- 
rived, and after drawing up in regular order be* 
fore the house, and j^acing guards at all the 
avenues, their leader demanded admittance. Tbii 
person was no other than Comet Joyce, the soi 
of a tailor, and perhaps the most impudent ruffian 
on record. Though merely armed with verbal 
directions from Cromwell, who was himself per- 
fecdy unauthorised to issue them, he alike laugh* 
ed at the power of the parliament and the 
reverence which is commonly attached to the 
person of a king. 

On his knocking for admission the comman- 
dant of the garrison inquired his name and biui- 
ness. He replied that his name was Joyce: that 
he was a comet in Colonel Whaley's regiment, 
and that his object was to speak with the king. 
The commandant inquired from whom ? Joyce 
told him from himself, at which the others very 
naturally gave a contemptuous laugh, hut Joyce 
told them it was no laughing matter. . In the 
mean time the soldiers within the garrison and 
those without had been sociably conversing to- 
gether; and having discovered that both partiea 
belonged to the same army, nnd were attached 
to the same cause, the former immediately opened 
the gates, and Joyce quietly took command of 
the house. 

Having posted sentinels over the commis- 
sioner's apartments, he hastened to that part of 
the house where the king slept. With a cocked 
pistol in his hand, he knocked loudly at the door 
of the glooms of the bed chamber, through whose 
apartment he must necessarily pass, before lie 
cx)nld gain admission to that of the king. These 
gentlemen, having asr^itained from him his 
name and object, came u> the gallant determina- 
tion of sacrificing their lives sooner than admit 
the intruder. In the mean time, the king having 
been awakened by the disturbance rang the silver 
bell he was in the habit of keeping by hie bed- 
side, at which Maxwell hastened to hisohamber, 
while the others defended the outer door. Charles 
being made acquainted with the cause of il'e 
tumult, positively refused to rise, and Joyff. 
though exceedingly exasperated, was at length 
persuaded to retire. 

The next morning the king rose ?ome\vnat 
earlier than usual, and the cornet, having been 
admitted to his presence, told his majesty with 
the utmost confidence, and almost in as few words 
that he came to remove him fiom Holmby. i"^ 
king asied him whither he was to f^'^ "^^ji 
told him to the army. Charies naturally ^^^^^ 
to see his instructions. " Your majesty shaU De 
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loon satisfied,'* said the other ; and dravnuj^ up 
lis men, a fine troop and well clad, in the inner 
mxu pointed them out from Uie window to 
[Charles. '' Your warrant,'* aaid the king, srail- 
ng, ** is written in fair characters, and is legible 
rithoat spelling." 

On the dd of June, 1647, after a residence of 
'dot months, the king departed from Holmby. 
9e was attended in the same coach by three of 
he commissioners, the Earls of Pembroke and 
[)eBbigh, and liOid Montague ; the rest followed 
n horseback. According to Herbert, who was 
prMeat, the king was the merriest person of the 
party. 

The fact seems to have been, that Charles was 
extremely well pleased with his removal to the 
irmy. He bad long entertained a notion that the 
most inflaential officers were secretly his friends, 
ind that by their means he should eventually re- 
gain possession of his rights. *' Sir," he once 
nid to Fairfax, *' I have as good interest in the 
iroiy as yourself." Cromwell and Fairfax both 
dsoied that Joyce had received his authority 
(iroin them, but Charies insisted that he could not 
believe them unless they hung him up for his 
iBfoleoee. Cromwell, however, could not con- 
ceal the elation which he felt at the success of 
the enterprise. ** Now," he said, *' that I have 
the king in my hands, I have the parliament in 
■J pocket." 

It is impossible indeed to doubt that Cromwell 
vas at the bottom of this daring outrage. Hobbes 
oTMalmesbury observes justly in his Behemoth 
— " 1 cannot believe that Comet Joyce could go 
OQt of the army with a thausof id soltl'iers to fetch 
the king, and neither the general nor the lieuten- 
ant-general, nor the body of the army take notice 
of it" With regard to the force with which 
Joyce was supported, the accounts are extremely 
conflicting. Heath, as well as Hobbes, mentions 
them as a thousand strong ; Dr. Barwick as fifteen 
iniodred; Sanderson, on ihe king's authority, as 
five bandred, and Clarendon as fifty. Herbert, 
who was on tlie spot, merely speaks of them as 
a<'body of horse," and in another place as a 
"troop." Major Huntingdon, in his «' Reasons 
for laying down his commission," says expressly, 
in speaking of Joyce's exploit, that '' Lieutenant 
Oeoeral Cromwell had given him orders at Lon- 
don to do what he had done, both there and at 
Oxford." 

From Hinchinbrook, where the king passed 
the first night, he came to Childerley, a house of 
Sir John Cotts, about four miles from Cambridge. 
Hither the fellows and scholars of the university 
flocked to him in gieat numbers, and with every 
demonstration of loyalty and respect. He was 
also respectfully attended at this place by many 
of the principal officers of the army. Among the 
number were Cromwell, Ireton, Lan(!)ert, and 
Whaley. Several of them knelt to him and 
kiwed his hand. With Cromwell and Fairfax 
jiehad frequently long interviews, and received 
from them the most unbounded professions of 
fidelity. 

From Childerley, Charles was removed to his 
own palace at Newmarket Here, to his great 
satisfaction, he was at last, freed from the atten- 
tions of Comet Joyce, whose sanctified manners 
and vulgar familiarity had continued to annoy him 
«ince their departure from Holmby. Charles, 
when at Childerley, had endeavoured to bring 
tJiis offensive person to trial, and had summoned 
} council of war for the purpose; Cromwell's 

"ifluence, however, was too powerful, and Joyce 

^'capcd unpunished. 



At Newmarket the king experienced a greater 
degree of freedom and kindness than had hitherto 
been his lot He was allowed to take exercise 
on the heath, either in his coach or on horse- 
back; his chaplains were permitted (o attend him, 
and he was treated generally by the officers of 
the army with civility and respect He dined 
in public as in former days ; his presence-cham- 
ber was thronged with the neighbouring gentry ; 
and when he went abroad, he was received with 
loud acclamations by the people. Sir Philip 
Meadows, who was at Newmarket during the 
king's visit, assured Lord Dartmouth, that 
Charles's was the only cheerful countenance to 
be seen in the place. 

On the 24th of June, 1647, the king left 
Newmarket for Royston, another royal mansion. 
Here he stayed two days, and from thence re- 
moved to Hatfield, where he remained till the 
end of the mondi. At Windsor he passed an- 
other two days, and thence came to Caversham, 
a seat of Lord Craven, not far from Reading. 
While at this place, he was allowed the exqui- 
site pleasure of again embracing his children. 
He met them at Maidenhead, in which town 
they remained and passed the evening together. 
Cromwell, who himself knew the feelings of a 
father, was present at their first interview. He 
afterwards described the scene to Sir John Berk- 
ley as one of the most affecting he had ever wit- 
nessed. "I met with him" [Cromwell,] says 
Berkley in his Memoirs, ^' about three days after 
I came to Reading, as he was coming from the 
king, then at Caversham. He told me that he 
had lately seen the tenderest sight that ever his 
eyes beheld, which was the interview between 
the king and his children, and wept plentifully 
at the remembrance of it" Ludlow corrobcNrates 
the fact, and informs us that while Cromwell was 
telling the story, the tears rolled down his cheeks. 
Chaifes had the satisfaction of passing two whole 
days with his children, while a prisoner at Ca- 
versham. During his residence at this place, the 
unfortunate king used to pay frequent visits to 
the bowling-green in the retired parish of Whit- 
church, then belonging to the ancient family of 
Lybbe, and at present to their descendant Lybbe 
Powys, Esq. The bowling-green still remains 
(1839,) and near it is a small building which 
used to afford shelter or refreshment to those 
who indulged in the game. Mr. Powys, in his 
residence, Hardwick House, has the picture of 
the old lady who lived in this building, and who 
used to wait on the king during his occasional 
visits. 

At Wobum, whither the king was next re- 
moved, he met with an affectionate and even 
splendid reception. From thence he was re- 
moved to Latimers, a seat of the Devonshire 
family; and after remaining brief periods at 
Moore Park near Rickmansworth, Stoke near 
Windsor, then the seat of the Huntingdons, 
Oadands, and other places, he at length arrived 
at Hampton Court in the middle of August, about 
ten weeks after his departure from Holmby. 

Charles was extremely gratified with the last 
change, and appeared even more cheerful than 
before. *'He dines abroad," says Sanderson, 
*' in the presence chamber, with the same duties 
and ceremonies as heretofore, where many of the 
gentry are admitted to kiss his hand. After din- 
ner he retires to his chamber; then he walks into 
the park or plays at tennis ; yesterday he killed 
a stag and a buck." The court again presented 
in a great degree its former magnificence; the 
nobility flock^ roimd his person; his servants 



returned to their respective duties ; and the chap- 
lains performed their offices in the royal chapel* 
The king was allowed to hunt with the Duke of 
Richmond; the officers of the army continued 
to treat him with respect, and Cromwell came 
of\en to see him, and was admitted to long con- 
ferences. Certainly there is reason to doubt 
whether that extraordinary man was not, at this 
period, wdl inclined towards his sovereign. 
There is a tradition of a secret compact, by 
which on the restoration of the king to his 
rights, Cromwell was to receive ten tlKNisand a 
year, the earldom of Essex, and the Grartar. The 
treaty, it is said, was broken off by the discovery 
of an autograph letter from Charies to his queen, 
in which the king stated, that the promise being 
altogether compulsory, he should feel himself 
justified, when restored to Ubertyiand power, in 
declining to fulfil the Qonditions. This story be- 
comes somewhalt remarkable, when compared 
with the following curious anecdote, related by 
Morr/ce, the chaplain of Lord Orrery, in his me- 
moirs of that nobleman. 

"One day," says Morrice, "Lord BroghiU 
was riding, with Cromwell on one side of him 
and beton on the other, at the head of their army, 
when they fell into discourse about the late king's 
death. Cromwell declared, that if the king had 
followed his own mind, and had had trusty ser- 
vants about him, he had fooled them all. And 
further said, that once they had a mind to have 
closed with him ; but upon something that hap- 
pened, they fell off from that design again. My 
lord, finding Cromwell and Ireton in a good 
humour, and no other person being within hear^ 
ing, asked them if he might be so bold as to de- 
sire an account first why they once would have 
closed with the king 7 and secondly, why they 
did not? Cromwell very freely told him, he 
would satisfy him in both his queries. * The 
reason,' says he, ' why we would once have 
closed with the king was this : we found that the 
Scots and the presbyterians began to be more 
powerful than we ; and if they made up matters 
with the king, we should have been left in the 
lurch : therefore, we thought it best to prevent 
them, by offering first to come in upon any 
reasonable conditions. But while we were busied 
in these thoughts, there came a letter from one of 
our spies, who was of the king's bed chamber, 
which acquainted us, that on that day our final 
doom was decreed; that he could not possiUy 
tell what it was, but we might find it out if we 
could intercept a letter sent from the king to the 
queen, wherein he declared what he would do. 
The letter, he said, was sewn up in the skirt of 
a saddle, and the bearer of it would come wjth 
the saddle upon his head, about ten of the clock 
that night, to the Blue Boar Inn in Holbom ; for 
there he was to take horse, and to go to Dover 
with it This messenger knew nothing of the 
letter in the saddle, but some persons in Dover 
did. We were at Windsor when we received 
this letter; and immediately upon the receipt of 
it Ireton and I resolved to take one trusty fellow 
with us, and with troopers' habits to go to the inn 
in Holbom ; which accordingly we did, and set 
our man at the gate of the inn where the wicket 
only was open, to let people in and out Our 
man was to give us notice when any person came 
there with a saddle, whilst we, in the disguise of 
common troopers, called for cans of beer, and 
continued drinking till about ten o'clock; the 
sentinel at the gate then gave notice, that the man 
with the saddle was come in. Upon this we im* 
mediately arose, and as the man was leading out 
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his horse saddled, came up to him with drawn 
swords, and told him that we were to search all 
that went in and out there ; hut as he looked like 
an honest man, we would only search his saddle 
'and so dismiss him. Upon Uiat, we ungirt the 
saddle, and carried it into the stadl, where we had 
been drinking, and left the horseman with our 
sentinel : then ripping up one of the skirts of the 
saddle, we there found the letter of which we had 
been informed; and having got it into our own 
hands, we delivered the saddle again to the man, 
telling him he was an honest man, and bidding 
him go about his business. The man, not know- 
ing what had been done, went away to Dover. 
As soon as we had the letter, we opened it ; in 
which we found the king had acquainted the 
queen that he was now courted by both the fac- 
tions, the Scottish presbyterians and the army ; 
and which bid fairest for him should have him; 
but he thought he should close with the Scots 
sooner than the other. Upon this,' added Crom- 
well, 'we took hoise, and went to Windsor; and 
finding we were not likely to have any tolerable 
terms from the king, we immediately from that 
time forw^ard, resolved his ruin.' " This story, 
curious as it is, must be received with some de- 
gree of caution. 

The army had somewhat more humanity than 
the parliament, and permitted frequent interviews 
between the king and his children. The first 
time that he met them, after coming to Hampton 
Court, was at Sion House, the residence of the 
Earl of Northumberland, under whose charge 
they had for some time been placed. When they 
beheld their persecuted father, ** they fell down 
"" on their knees," says a bystander, ** and begged 
his blessing." Charles embraced them most 
affectionately, and appeared overjoyed to find 
them in such perfect health, and so kindly treated. 
From this period they were constantly permitted 
to pass the day at Hampton Court, or Charles 
would ride over to them at Sion. 

At these affecting interviews, Charles omitted 
no opportunity of instiling virtuous principles 
into the minds of his young children. He con- 
jured the Duke of York, then about fourteen, in 
the event of any accident befalling his unfortunate 
father, to transport himself into Holland, where 
he was certain of being afiectionately received by 
his elder sister, the Princess of Orange. He de- 
sired the Princess Elizabeth never to marry, 
unless with the consent of her mother and her 
brother Charles ; always to be obedient to them 
both, and to the queen especially, except in mar- 
ters of religion; conjuring her, whatever mis- 
fortunes might befall the Church of England, that 
she should always be constant in that faith. The 
necessity of faithfully adhering to the truths en- 
joined by that church, Charles had ever solemnly 
impressed on his family. On the 22d of March, 
1645, he addresses to Prince Charles the follow- 
ing solemn appeal — ^'* Once again, I command 
you, upon my blessing, to be constant to your 
religion, neither hearkening to Romish super- 
stitions, nor the seditions and schismatical doc- 
trines of the Presbyterians and Independents ; for 
know, that a persecuted church is not thereby 
less pure though less fortunate." 



CHAPTER Vn. 

The circumstances which induced Charles to 
fly from Hampton Court, and the details of that 
ill-advised measure, have been variously related 
by our historians. It is, however, agreed on all 



bands, that his dread of assassination was the 
principal motive. Anonymous letters, advertising 
him of his danger, had for some time been daily 
conveyed to him ; and the king himself, in a letter 
to the parliament which was afterwards found in 
his bea-chamber, gave it as the special reason of 
his flight : " I cannot deny," he says, " that my 
personal security is the urgent cause of this my 
retirement" To this we may add the testimo- 
nies of Sir John Berkley and Ashbumham, the 
companions of Ids flight. *< I did most humbly 
beg of him," saj^s the latter in his narrative, " that 
he would be pleased to say whether really and in 
very deed he was afraid of his life in that place, 
for his going from thence seemed to us a very 
great change in his affairs. His majesty protested 
to Grod, that he had great cause to apprehend 
some attempt upon his person, and did expec 
every hour when it should be." After every 
consideration, it appears most probable that 
Charles was, after all, a mere puppet in the hands 
of Cromwell ; — that the latter had been previously 
perfectly well acquainted with the proposed time 
and manner of the king's intended flight; — that it 
was Cromwell himself who had caused the fear 
of assassination to be conveyed to the mind of his 
victim ; and that, in fact, Charles merely fell into 
a pit which had been prepared for him by that 
arch-traitor and extraordinary man. It was, un- 
doubtedly, the policy of Cromwell to remove the 
king as far as possible from the parliament, and 
to surround him with his own creatures. The 
latter measure could only be effected by devising 
some plausible excuse for enforcing a more 
rigorous confinement, while both objects would 
naturally be accomplished by a flight, which the 
projector would contrive should be unsuccessful. 
Cromwell is even said to have privately intimated 
to Charles, through his relation Colonel Whaley, 
that he could no longer be responsible for his 
safety. There is not the slightest doubt but there 
was a traitor in the court of Charles, and fliat his 
most secret counsels were instantly conveyed to 
Cromwell. It is remarkable too, that C lonel 
Hammond, the Governor of the Isle of Wight, to 
whom Ashbumham after\vards entrust^ the 
king's person, should have left London almost at 
the same time that Charles departed from Hamp- 
ton Court; and that too at a particular crisis, 
when there was no ostensible motive for his re- 
turning to his post, and when the agitations in 
the army rendered it important to his own in- 
terests that he should remain in London. The 
fact is the more curious, since Ashbumham, it 
appears, had made up his mind that the king 
should entrust himself with Hammond some time 
before their departure from Hampton Court. Dr. 
Barwick, who was likely to be well informed, in 
the life of his brother. Dr. Peter Barwick, has 
the following passage : ** Cromwell, by his holy 
cheats, seduced the good king into the Isle of 
Wight, and confined him in Carisbrook Castle," 
&c. and Andrew Marvell, the friend of Crom- 
well, and from his situation likely to have had 
some insight into the secret history of the period, 
in his ode on the return of Cromwell from Ireland, 
has the following lines : 

And Hampton shows what part 

He bad of wiser art. 
When, twining subtle ffars with hope, 
He wove a net of sach a scone, 

That Charles himself might chase. 

To Carisbrook's narrow case. 

It is but fair, however to remark, that Milton, 
Cromwell's Latin Secretary, strongly denies, in 
his panegyric on the Protector, that he was the 



deviser of the flight. It has even been asserted 
that some local arrangements, and especially the 
removal of the guards to a greater distance from 
the king's apartments, were owing to the machi- 
nations, and were a part of the plan of CromweU. 
That the guards were thus removed is undoubted, 
though Hume, who passes over the circumstan- 
ces of the king's flight in rather an apathetic 
manner, assures us ihat they were even doubled 
before his departure. The expression used by 
Colonel Whaley, to Linthall, the speaker, is 
curious: "I could no more," he says, "detain 
the king, if he had a mind to go, than I could 
keep a bird in a pound." Heath goes so far as 
to assert, that the king's visit to the Isle of Wight 
was publicly talked of in that island long before 
his arrival, and that the guards were removed on 
purpose to give him free egress from Hampton 
Court. 

On a dark and tempestuous night, the 11th of 
November, 1647, the king, pretending to be in- 
disposed, had retired at an early hour to his own 
chamber. When all appeared to be quiet, accom- 
panied by Ashbumham, Sir John Beridey, and 
Mr. Legge, all of them in disguise, he jpassed 
through the vaults of the palace into the ^rden. 
From hence, a private door admitted them to the 
banks of the Thames, where a boat was in readi- 
ness, which conveyed them across the water to 
Thames-Ditton, where they discovered their 
horses waiting.* The account left us by Sir 
John Berkley is curious : — " On the Wednesday, 
as I take it," he says, " we had orders to send 
spare horses to Sutton, in Hampshire, a place 
where I never had been, and the Thursday after, 
his majesty, with Will. Legge, came out at the 
closing of the evening, and inunediately went 
towards Oatlands, and so through the forest, 
where his majesty was our guide, but lost our 
way, though we were all acquainted with it, the 
night being excessively dark and stormy." Hav- 
ing wandered at least tenmUes out of their proper 
course, it was daybreak when they reached the 
inn at Sutton, where they discovered a committee 
of the county sitting " about the Parliament's 
business." Their horses were immediately or- 
dered out, and they proceeded on their way to 
Southampton. Even at this period Charles ap- 
pears to have been undecided in what quarter to 
seek refiige, and at his desire all four of the fu- 
gitives led their horses down the next hill, for the 
purpose of conferring on the subject. 

At length they arrived on the sea shore, not 
far from Southampton. The king, being disap- 
pointed in a vessel which he appeared to expect 
— for Ashbumham seems to have been the only 
person in his confidence, — tliey tumed their 
horses' heads towards Titchfield, the residence of 
the Countess Dowager of Southampton, to whom 
Charies made no scrapie of discovering himself. 

At Titchfield, tlie lung again deliberated with 
his friends, as to the next step they should take. 
During the debate, Ashbumham proposed that 
they should cross over to the Isle of Wight ; as 
Hammond, though a friend of Cromwell, and the 

* Lord Clarendon's account of the king's flight is, 
in one respect, somewhat different. "They dis- 
covered," he says, "the treading of horses at a back 
door of the garden into which his majesty had a pasf 
sage out of his chamber, and it r» true that way he 
went, having appointed his horse to be ready at an 
hoar," &c. — HUtory of the BebeiUon^ vol. v. p. 488. 
It is improbable that Charles should have had a horse 
on the Middlesex side of the river. The river,' as is 
well known, flows immediately under the walls of 
the garden ; and the utmost distance to Tbamcs-Dit- 
ton ferry can hardly exceed half e mile. 
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son-in-law of Hambden, was the nephew of the 
king's favourite chaplain. The details of that 
"fetd mistake," are well known. Ashbumham 
and Berkley were despatched to the island, with 
directions on no account to inform the governor 
of the king's place of abode, unless they could 
obtain the most solemn promise of protection, 
and an assurance that, if Hammond were unable 
to defend his majesty, at least he would not de- 
tain him. On reaching Carisbrook, they learnt 
that Hammond had just ridden towards Newport, 
whither they proceeded and fell in with him. 
Berkley immediately took him aside, and ac- 
quainted him that the king was in the neighbour- 
hood, but without naming his hidingplace. '*Ham- 
mond," says Berkley, "grew so pale, and fell 
into such a trembling, that I did really believe he 
wonld have fallen ofi* his horse, which trembling 
continued with him at least half an hour after." 
Hammond, as is well known, declined entering 
into any engagement, expressing, however, a 
strong attachment to the king*s person — ^but al- 
leging the duty which he owed to his superiors. 

Such a result to their negotiation intimated 
anything but the security they required; and 
yet Ashbumham, with inconceivable rashness, 
actually brought back the governor with him to 
Titchfield. Charles, when acquainted with 
the result of the expedition, could not conceal 
the bitterness of the moment, "Oh Jack!" 
he said, "thou hast undone me!" Ashbumham, 
as Berkley tells us, " wept bitterly," and offered 
to despatch the govemot, but the king rejected 
the proposal. Charies had no choice but to sub- 
mit, and accordingly, accompanied Hammond to 
the Island. 

In the mean time the inmates of Hamptoii 
Court were amazed and confounded at the disco- 
very of the king> flight. In all the minor details 
connected with the untoward enterprise, there is 
great difficulty in arriving at the troth. Hume 
curiously mentions that it was an hour before the 
\ans was missed, while Lord Clarendon seems to 
im^y that the event did not transpire till the next 
morning : — " They who went into his chamber," 
he says, " found tfiat he was not there, nor had 
been in his bed that night." But the real fact 
seems to have been, that Charles took his depart- 
ure unmediately after dark, (which in the month 
of November, would be at an early hour,) and 
that he was missed about three hours after he had 
commenced his flight.* Colonel Whaley, who 
had the charge of his person, in his official de- 
spatch to the speaker, minutely details the cir- 
cumstances of the discovery. " As for the manner, 

* Whitelook says, " November 13. Letters from 
Lieutenant^General Cromwell, to the house, of the 
king's going away. That the commissioners and 
Colonel Whaley missinfr him at supper, went into 
hb chamber and found him gone, leaving his cloak 
in the gallery, and some letters of his own hand- 
writing upon the table.'' Rushworth says, " Novem- 
ber 11. This night came the unexpected news of 
his majesty^s escape from Hampton Court. About 
mne of the clock, the officers who attended him won- 
dered he came not forth of his chamber, went in, and 
mined Mm vithin half an hour of hit departure,*^ It 
appears from the Journal of the house of commons, 
that Cromwell's letter to the house was dated No- 
vember 11, twelve at night, and mentions nine o^ clock 
u the hour of the king's departure. It is evident, 
however, that as no one had been him set off, and as 
his keepers had all aloag believed him to be safe in 
his apartment, the exact hour of his flight could not 
M yet have been ascertained. Sir John Berkley, 
who accompanied Charles from Hampton Court, 
mentions especially that he **came forth at the clo^- 
*"!• of the evening/* 



Mr Speaker, of the king's goin" away, n * 
thus : — Mondays and Thursdays were the kind's 
set days for his writing letters to be s nt ini fo 
eign ports. His usual time of coming out of his 
bed-chamber on those days, was betwixt five and 
six of the clock. Presently after he went to 
prayers : and about half an hour after that to sup- 
per: at which times I set guards about his bed- 
chamber, because he made no long stay after 
supper before he retired himself thither. 

" About five of the clock," proceeds Whaley, 
"I came inio the room next his bed-chamber, 
where I found the commissioners and bed-cham- 
ber men : I asked them for the king. They told 
me, he was writing letters in his bed-chamber. 
I waited there without mistrust till six of the 
clock. I then began to doubt; and told the bed- 
chamber men, Mr. Maule and Mr. Murray, I 
wondered the king was so long a writing. They 
told me he had, they thought, some extraordinary 
occasion. 

" Within half an hour af^r, I went into the next 
room to Mr. Oudart, told him I marvelled the 
king waff so long a writing. He answered, * he 
wondered too.' But withal said, ^ the king told 
him he was to write letters to the Princess^of 
Orange,* which gave me some satisfaction for the 
present. 

" But my fears with the time increased. So 
that, when it was seven of the clock, I again told 
Mr. Maule, I exceedingly wondered the king was 
so long before he came out. He told me he was 
writing. I replied, possibly he might be ill, 
therefore, I thought, he should do well to see, 
and to satisfy both myself and the house, that 
were in fears of him. He replied, the king had 
given strict commands not to molest him, Uiere- 
fore durst not; besides he had bolted the door to 
him. 

"I was then extreme resdess in my thoughts; 
looked oft in at the keyhole, to see whe^er I 
could perceive his majesty, but could not. Press- 
ed Mr. Maule to knock, very oft, that I might 
know whether his majesty were there or not: 
but all to no purpose. He still plainly told me, 
he durst not disobey his majesty's commands. 

" When it drew towards eight of the clock, I 
went to Mr. Smiihby, keeper of the privy lodg- 
ings, desiring him to go along with me the back 
way through the garden, where I had sentinels, 
and we went up the stairs, and from chamber to 
chamber, till we came to the chamber next to his 
majesty's bed-chamber; where we saw his ma- 
jesQr's cloak lying on the midst of the floor, 
which much amazed me. 

" I went presently back to the commissioners 
and bed-chamber men, acquainted them with it; 
and therefore desired Mr. Maule again, to see 
whether his majesty was in his bed-chamber or 
not. He again told me he durst not I replied, 
that I would then command him, and that in the 
name of the Parliament; and therefore desired 
him to go along with me. ' He desired that I 
would speak to the commissioners to go along 
with us. I did ; we all went. 

" When we came into the room next the king's 
bed-chamber, I moved Mr. Maule to go in. He 
said, he would not except I would stand at the 
door. I promised I would, and I did. 

"Mr. Maule immediately came out, and he 
said the king was gone. We all then went in, 
and one of Uie conunissioners said, it may be the 
king is in his closet. Mr. Maule presenfly re- 
plied and said, he is gone. 

Parties of horse and foot were instantly des- 
patched to search the lodge in the park, as well 



as Ashbumham's house at Ditton and other places ; 
and measures were still taken for the king's dis- 
covery, when the news of his being prisoner in 
the Isle of Wight was received by the parlia- 
ment Among other papers which were found 
in the king's bed-chamber after his flight, was a 
kind letter to Colonel Whaley ; who, however 
faithful to his employers, had failed in being a 
rigorous or unfeeling guardian. The document 
throws some light on the amiable character of 
Charies, who never lost sight of private duties, 
even in the most exciting moments of his life. 

"Colonel Whaley, 

" I have been so civilly used by you and Ma- 
jor Huntincrdon, that I cannot but by this parting 
farewell acknowledge it under my hand, as also 
to desire the continuance of your courtesy, by 
the protecting of my household-stafl' and mova- 
bles of all sorts which I leave behind me in 
this house, that they be neither spoiled nor em- 
bezzled. Only there are here three pictures 
which are not mine, that I desire you to restore ; 
to wit, my wife's picture in blue, sitting in a chair, 
you must send to Mrs. Kirk ; my eldest daugh- 
ter's picture, copied by Belcan, to the Countess 
of Anglesey ; and my Lady Stanhope's picture 
to Cary Raleigh. There is a fourth, which I had 
almost forgot; it is the original of my eldest 
daughter ; it hangs in this chamber over the board 
next the chimney, which you must send to my 
Lady Aubigny . So being confident that you wisn 
my preservation and restitution, I rest your friend. 

" Charles Rex. 

" P. S. — I assure you it was not the letter you 
showed me yesterday that made me take this re- 
solution, nor any advertisement of that kind. 
But I confess that I am loth to be made a close 
prisoner under pretence of securing my life. I 
had almost forgot to desire you to send the black 
grew-bitch to me Duke of Richmond." 

On landing in the Isle of Wight, the king pass- 
ed the first night at Cowes. It may be remark- 
ed that, in 1713, theministerof Newport exhibit- 
ed to a person, f from whom Bishop Kennet had 
the story,) an ola and curious carved bedstead, on 
which King Charies rested on that eventful night. 
On the head-board were engraved in gilt letters 
the words, " Remember thy end." The king, 
taking it as an omen of his approaching death, 
knelt and prayed fervently by 5ie bed-eide.* 

From Cowes, Charles was conducted by Co- 
lonel Hammond to his memorable prison at Ca- 
risbrook. As he passed through Newport, a lady 
presented him with a damask rose, which, not- 
withstanding the inclement season of the year, 
still flourished in her garden ; accompanying the 
graceful ofiering with an ardent prayer for his 
happiness. The kmg thanked her kindly, and 
seemed much gratified, and even aflfected, by the 
attention. 

For a brief period Charles was treated at Ca- 
risbrook with every demonstration of respect. 
His chaplains were again allowed to attend him ; 
his old servants repaired to him as before, and he 
was permitted to ride about the island as he pleas- 
ed. But the days of bitterness were fast ap- 
proaching ; his chaplains were first removed, and 
then came an order that all whom he had longest 
loved and most confided in should be discharged 
from their attendance. This last seems to have 



• Kennet, Comp. Hist. vol. iii. p. 170. — The au- 
thor has recAntly made personal enquiries at New- 
port, but, notwithstanding the kind exertions of more 
than one individual to whom he was a stranger, could 
discover no trace of this interesting relic. 
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been a heavy blow to Charles, and he could with 
difficulty conceal his grief. ** Such," says Her- 
bert, '* as were at that time in the presence, noted 
it ; but not knowing the occasion of his majesty^s 
sadness, they seemed full of grief, as by their 
dejected Ipoks was visible. But the king beck- 
oning with his hand to Mr. Ashburnham and 
others, he told them what the governor htd com- 
municated. Next day, after the king had dined, 
-those gentlemen came altogether, and prostrating 
themselves at his majesty's feet, prayed God for 
his preservation, and, kissing his hand, departed. 
From this period the king was precluded from 
his usual rides, his recreation being entirely con- 
fined to the lines of the castle. The barbacan, 
however, had been converted by Hammond into 
a bowling-green, and afforded him some amuse- 
ment. A " pretty summer-house" had also been 
constructed on the ramparts, whither he frequent- 
\y retired to commune with his own thoughts. 
The bowling-green on the barbacan at Caris^ 
brook, with its turf steps ; the walls of the old 
castle frowning above it, and its beautiful marine 
view, is as perfect at the present moment as if it 
had been laid down but yesterday. A great por- 
tion of his time, at this period, was passed by 
Charles ekher in the study of the Bible or in 
earnest prayer. 

It is worthy of remark, that during his con- 
finement at Carisbrook, persons affiicted with the 
evil continued to resort to him in infinite num- 
bers, and from the remotest parts. Throughout 
the Isle of Wight the kind-hearted inhabitants 
were ^uch affected by the misfortunes of their 
king, and at their assemblies openly expressed 
their indignation at the treatment which he re- 
ceived. There was on the bland a gallant man, 
of a good family, one Captain Burly, who had 
formerly commanded one of the king's ships of 
war. When the fieet became disloyal to its sove- 
reign. Burly was dismissed from his post by the 
parliament; but willing to serve his master in 
any capacity, he shortly afterwards entered the 
royal army. In his new profession he soon rose 
to an important command, and only when the 
royal cause was utterly lost, retired to his native 
island and to the society of his early friends. He 
had lived thus for some time, beloved and respect- 
ed, when, observing the indignation of the people, 
he one day, with more chivalry than discretion, 
caused a drum to be beat, and placing himself at 
the head of a small body of loyalists, called out 
to them to follow him, and he would lead them 
to the rescue of their king. Among the assem- 
bly, however, were some cooler heads than his 
own, and the project was forced to be dropped. 
** Poor Burly," as Lord Clarendon styles him, 
paid the forfeit of his rashness. The gallant 
fellow was condemned to be hung, drawn and 
quartered ; and with many unnecessary circum- 
stances of barbarity, the sentence was carried lite» 
rally into executioQ. 

Herbert has supplied us with a list of books in 
which the king most delighted at this period. 
Next to the Holy Scriptures, he says, his majes- 
ty preferred " Bishop Andrew's Sermons, Hook- 
er's Ecclesiastical Polity, Dr. Hamniond's Works, 
Villalpandus upon Ezekiel, Sand's Paraphrase 
on the Psalms of David, Herbert's Divine Poems, 
Fairfax's translation of Tasso, and Spenser's 
Faery Queene." 

When at Carisbrook, Charles himself clothed 
his melancholy feelings in poetry. The verses 
in question, which extend to a considerable length, 
were omitted in the collection of ihe king's 
works, but were printed shortly afterwards by 



his biographer, Perinchief. Burnet, who seems to 
have been ignorant of the latter fact, mentions in 
his Lives of the Dukes of Hamilton, that **he 
had them from a very worthy gentleman who at- 
tended on Charles, and copied them from the 
original." " The mighty sense and great piety 
of them," he adds, ** wiU be found to be beyond 
all the sublimities of poetry, which are not yet 
wanting here." Even WsHpole condescends to 
speak well of them. '* The poetry," he says, 
*'is uncouth and unharmonious ; but there are 
strong thoughts in them, some good sense, and a 
strain of majestic piety." It may be doubted if 
too high praise has not been passed upon this pro- 
duction: the following verses are certainly far 
from happy : 

Tyramiy bears the title of taxation. 
Revenge and robbery are Feformation; 
Oppression gains the name of sequestration. 

My loval subjects, who, in this bad season. 

Attend (by the law of God and reason,) 

They dare impeach and punish for high treason. 

Next at the clergy do their furies frown, 

Pious episcopacy must go down ; 

They will destroy the crosier and the crown. 

Churchmen are chained, and schismatics are freed. 
Mechanics preach, and holy fathers bleed ; 
The crown is crucified with the creed. 

The Church of Eb:igland doth all faction foster. 
The pulpit is usurped by each impostor; 
Hx tempore excludes the pater notter, 

Hume justly observes, that the truth of the 
sentiment, rattier than the elegance of expres- 
sion, renders them very pathetic. 

The following couplet also composed l}y 
Charles in the treaty chamber at Newport, has 
been preserved by Nicholas Oudart, — 

A coward's still unsafe, but courage knows 
No other foe but him who does oppose. 

It was the custom of Charles at this period, to 
insert mottos, or remarkable verses, in the blank 
pages of his favourite authors. In many of them 
he wrote the words Dum spiro spero, — while I 
breathe I have hope. In another book he had 
inserted the following couplet, probably from 
Boethius, — 

Rebus in adversis facile est conteranere vitam ; 
Fortiter ille facit, qui miser esse potest: 

Which may be thus translated — 

In grief 'tis easy to despise the grave ; 
Who dares be wretched is the truly brave. 

And again, from Claudian, 

Fallitur egregio quisquis sub principe credit 
Servitium ; nunquam libertas gratior extat, 
Quam sub nege pio. 

There is no slavery in a good man's rule; — 
But ne^er does liberty more grateful spring. 
Than 'neath the empire of a pious king.^ 

After a confinement of several months at Ca- 
risbrook, Charles was removed to the house of a 
private gentleman at Newport, where his friends 
were once more permitted to visit him. This 
change was rendered necessary in consequence 
of the personal negotiation which was pending 
between Charies and the parliamentary commis- 
sioners ; there being a want of space and other 
facilities, at Carisbrook, by which the treaty could 



♦ The copy of Shakspeare's plays which belonged 
to Charles, containing several of these interestmff 
insertions, is preserved in the royal library at Wind- 
sor. This relic is rendered the more curious from 
its pages beinff interspersed with many autograph 
annotations of King George the Third. 



commodiously be carried on. The change wai 
an agreeable one to Charles, who had been long 
in constant dread of assassination. To Sir John 
Bo wring he said : *' 1 have had a sad time of it, 
since the two houses imprisoned me in this cas- 
tle, expecting every hour when I should be mur- 
dered." One day at Newport, the king beckon- 
ed Sir Philip Warwick to the window where he 
was standu^, and pointing out to him a little 
humpbackea man in ^e street, inquired if be 
knew who he was. Sir Philip answering that 
he had never seen him before, — ** I show lum to 
you," said Charles, '* because he was the best 
companion I had for three months together at 
Carisbrook, where he used to light my fires." 
Sir Philip Warwick relates another slight inci- 
dent which occurred about the same period. 
*' One evening," he says, ** the king's favourite 
dog scraping at the door, his majesty desired Sir 
Plulip to let in Gt/)«y." *' I perceive," said the 
latter, as he opened tne door, ** that your majesty 
loves greyhounds better than spaniels." " Yes," 
replied Charles, *' for they are both equally at- 
tached, and the greyhound is no flatterer." The 
interesting apartments which witnessed these 
scenes, are now occupied by the free school at 
Newport The famous treaty chamber is the 
present school room. 

The commissioners, who presided at the trea- 
ty, were much surprised at the melancholy change, 
which sorrow, radier than time, had produced in 
the appearance of Charles. Though less than a 
year had elapsed since they had last seen him at 
Hampton Court, his hair had become almost en- 
tirely gray. Since the expulsion of his servants, 
too, he had worn nearly the same clothes, and 
had allowed his beard and the hair of his head to 
grow at will. Nevertheless his mind appeared 
as clear as ever, and his cheerfulness and manly 
dignity were even more conspicuous than before. 

Previously to his quitting Carisbrook, Charles, 
it may be mentioned, had entertained more than 
one project of escape. There are extant several 
letters, which passed between the king and one 
of his faithful followens, relative to the mode of 
his intended flight. In one of them, without 
date, Mr. Firebrace thus writes to the king:— 
'' This night I have tliought of a new project, 
which, by the grace of God, will eflfect your bu- 
siness. 'Tis this : In the back-stairs' window 
are two casements, in each two bars : one of the 
bars, in that next the door, shall be cut, which 
will give you way enough to go out. I am cer- 
tain the top of the hill comes within a y^ of the 
casement, so that you may easily step out, and 
keep close to the wall till you come to a hollow 
place, (which you may observe as you walk to- 
morrow,) where with ease you may go down and 
so over the outworks. If you like this way, it 

shall be carried on thus. Hen. C shall cot 

the bar, and do up the gap with wax or clay, so 
that it cannot be perceived. I have already made 
it loose at the top, so that when you intend your 
business, you shaU only pull it, and it will come 
forth. You must sup late and come up so soon 
as you have supped. Put off your George and 
on your gray stockings, and on notice to be given 

you by Hen. C , come into the back-stairs 

and so step out. We shall meet you, and con- 
duct you to your horses, and then to the boat." 

Charles writes in reply to this letter, 26th 
April, 1648 : — " I have now made perfect trial, 
and find it impossible to be done : for my body is 
much too thick for the breadth of the window, so 
that unless the middle bar be taken away I can- 
not get through. I have also looked upon die 
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Other, and find the one much too little, and ^e 
other so high, that I know not how to reach it 
without a ladder ; besides, I dp not believe it so 
much wider than the other, as that it will serve ; 
wherefore, it is absolutely impossible to do any 
thing to-morrow, at night." All difficulties, 
however, having been removed, on a particular 
night horses were placed in readiness, and a ves- 
sel was provided for his transportation, when the 
design was unfortunately discovered. Charles, 
it appears, had been furnished with a saw and 
file, with which instruments, after considerable 
labour, he had succeeded in sawing through one 
of the bars of the window. At midnight, the 
hour agreed upon with his friends without, he 
was proceeding to make his escape, when he per- 
ceirdl, what w^si exUremely unusual, some per- 
sons in conver^tion below. Suspecting that his 
purpose had transpired, he closed the ivindow 
hastily, and retired to bed. In the mean time, 
HanuDond, who seems to have been acquainted 
all along with what was passing, entered the 
king's apartment, and perceived, by the bar which 
had been removed, that his suspicions had been 
correct. 

A second attempt at escape, which proved 
equaDj imfortunate in its result, is recorded both 
by Clarendon and Ashbumham. Charles, on 
this occasion, placinff faith in the vulgar notion, 
that where die head can make its egress, the 
body can invariably follow, had inserted his head 
through the bars ; rbut was unable, by forcing 
himself either backwards or forwards, to extri- 
cate himself from bis painful situation. In this 
predicament he was compelled to call for assist- 
ance, and the design transpired.* There is 
much reason to suppose, that had Charles de- 
scended from the window, he would have been 
fired at by a traitor below ; indeed, the suspected 
person, one Rolph, was aifkiwards tried at Win- 
chester assizes for the conspiracy. The trial, 
however, was a mere juggle ; Rolph was placed 
finder no kind of restraint ; the jury were preju- 
diced in his behalf, and even the judge interfered 
in his favour. The consequence was, that the 
bin was ignored by the grand jury ; — the same, 
nearly to a man, who had recently condemned 
poor Burly to an untimely end. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

About the close of the treaty of Newport, 
when all hope of accommodation was evidendy 
tt an end, Charles was standing at a window, 
employed in dictating to Sir Philip Warwick, 
when a thought seemed suddenly to strike him. 
*'l wish," he said, ''I had consulted nobody but 
myself; for then, as where in honour or con- 
teiencc I could not have complied, I could have 

* Aihbamham says in his Narrative : '' Having 
^i8co?ered upon trial, that he could pass his body 
between the nars of the window of his chamber, be- 
c«te he found there was room enough for his head, 
fthe rule being that where the h^d can pass the bo- 
iy may,) but most unhappily he mistook the way of 
measare, for instead of putting forth his head side 
ways, he did it right forward, by which' error, when 
all things were adjusted for his escape the second 
time, and that he thought to put in execution what 
he thought so sure, (his passage through the win- 
<low,) he stuck so fast in it, ana (as he was pleased 
to send me word) did strain so much in the attempt, 
M he was in great extremity,* though with long and 
painfol stmggltng he got back again.'* See also 
SirJtkn BanmrmgU accnuU 9f Sccrtt TrmuacHom 
i^tUJileif Wight. 



easily been positive ; for with Job I would wil- 
linglier have chosen misery than sin." W bile he 
spoke these words the tears gathered in his eyes 
and rolled down his cheeks. *' They were the 
biggest drops," adds Sir Philip, ^* that ever I saw 
fall from any eye ; but, recollecting himself, he 
turned presently his head away, lor he was loth 
it should be discerned." His parting with the 
commissioners was affecting. *« My lords," he 
said, ** I believe we shall scarce see each other 
again ; but God^s will be done. I have made my 
peace with him, and shall undergo, without fear, 
whatever he may suHer men to do to me." 

The time had now approached when Charles 
was to bid farewell to the Isle of Wight, and 
Colonel Cobbit, with a party of horse, was des- 
patched thither to conduct his removal. The 
king had already received some intimation of 
what would happen, and was strongly pressed by 
his friends to make another effort to escape ; but 
he was at this time on his parole, and perempto- 
rily refused to break it. The affectionate en- 
treaties of the Earl of Lindsey and Colonel 
Cook, produced not the slightest effect. After 
combating their arguments for some time— 
** Good night," said the king, '* I shall go and 
take my rest." — " Which, Ifear," rejoined Cook, 
taking up the words, " will not be long." Charles 
perceiving Cook to be much discomposed: — 
'* Ned," he said, •* what troubleth you v' Cook 
replied, " that it was his majesty's danger, and 
the disinclination which he showed to adopt any 
measures which might avert it." ** Were your 
trouble greater," replied Charles, *' I would not 
forfeit my word to alleviate it" 

The morning after this conversation, Cdonel 
Cobbit presented himself to the king, and for- 
mally intimated to him his instructions. He re- 
fused, however, to acquaint the king of his des- 
tination, or even to satisfy him whether his in- 
structions were from the parliament or from the 
army. After a brief colloquy, Cobbit pressed 
his majesty to enter his coach, which, he add'^d, 
had been already prepared for his use. Charles 
turned sorrowfully to bid farewell to those faith- 
ful servants, whom he probably never expected to 
meet again : like those about him, he seemed ful- 
ly satisfied that it was to be his last journey, and 
tnat he was proceeding to a violent death. ** Ne- 
ver," says Herbert, who was present, " was be. 
held more grief in men's faces, or greater fears 
in their hearts, the king being at such a time, and 
in such a manner humed away, they knew not 
whither; but no remedy appearing, the noble- 
men, the venerable persons, and other his majes- 
ty's servants, approached to kiss the kind's hand, 
and to pour forth supplications to Almighty God 
to safeguard and comfort his majesty in that his 
disconsolate conditicm." Charles, who on simi- 
lar melancholy occasions had been the most 
cheerful of the party, betrayed the mental suffer- 
ing which he endured. As he was entering his 
coach, Cobbit, without any invitation, showed an 
intention of entering it also, but the king, by 
pointedly opposing his foot, made him sensible 
that the intrusion was as unpalatable as it was in- 
solent The Dnke of Richmond was allowed to 
attend him for the distance of two miles. His 
only other companions were Herbert, Harring- 
ton and Mildmay, his carver. When the Duke 
of Richmond kissed the king's hand, on taking 
his melancholy farewell, Charles deshred that he 
would carry back his kind remembrance to the 
Earl of Lindsey and Colonel Cook : — «« Tell Co- 
lonel Cook from me," he said, ** never to forget 
the passages of this ni^t" 



A more wretched spot can scarcely be con* 
ceived, than that in which Charles once again 
found himself a prisoner. Hurst Casde stood 
about a mile and a half into the sea, on a cold 
and gloomy promontory, remarkable for its nox- 
ious vapours, and so unwholesome that the 
guards were constantly compelled to be chang- 
ed; — "a dismal receptatle," observes Herbert, 
'' for so great a monarch, the greatest part of 
whose life had been so full of earthly flory." 
'' The captain of this wretched place,^' adds 
Herbert, *^ was not ill-suited to the scene around. 
At the king's going ashore he stood ready to re- 
ceive him with small observance; his look was 
stem, his hair and large beard were black and 
bushy; he held a partisan in his hand, and a 
great basket-hilt sword by his side: hardly could 
one see a man of more grim aspect, and no less 
robust and rude was his behaviour: some of his 
majesty's servants were not a little fearful of 
him." This tremendous personage, however, 
appears to have been a mere bully ; for his rude- 
ness having been complained of to -his superior 
officer, he sunk into the insignificant underling. 

During the three weeks that Charles remained 
at Hurst, there was htde to divert the melancho- 
ly of his thoughts. His walks were confined to 
a shingly shore, the nature of which rendered 
his favourite exercise extremely unpleasant; his 
accommodations were slender in the last degree; 
and his apartment wa9 so dark that he required 
candles at noonday. Indeed, from the time he 
was first a prisoner in the Isle of Wight, his per- 
sonal luxuries had never been very carefiiUy at- 
tended to. He told Sir PhiUp Warwick, that 
" though he had never complained, yet he had 
frequendy been in want even of clean linen." 

At the latter part of the king's stay at Hurst, 
about midnight, an unusual noise was heard in 
the casde. The drawbridge was let down, and 
the sound of horses' feet was plainly perceptible. 
The noise awoke the king, who rang his silver 
bell for Herbert, and desired him to ascertain the 
cause of the disturbance. The whole, however, 
that Herbert could discover, was that Major Har- 
rison had arrived at the casUe with a troop of 
horse. The king said nothing at the time, but 
desiring Herbect to attend in the outer room, 
composed himself to prayer. * In less than an 
hour he opened the door, and appeared to be in 
so much affliction that Herbert could not refrain 
from tears. '' I am not afraid," said the king, 
^* but do you not know that this is the man who 
intended to assassinate me?" — adding, **this is 
a fit place for such a purpose. Herbert," he 
said, «* I trust to your care ; go again, and make 
further inquiry into his business." Herbert 
shortly returned, bringing with him the informa- 
tion that his majesty was immediately to be re- 
moved to Windsor. At this news the king ap* 
peared much pleased, litUe imagining, however, 
that it was to be but another step to the block. 

Two days after this event, the king bade adieu 
to Hurst, and commenced his journey towards 
London. At Winchester, he met widi much re- 
spect, and an appearance of loyalty to which he 
had been long a stranger. The bells of the town 
were rung; the mayor and aldermen received 
him at his entry, and presented him with the 
keys and mace of the city; the gentry flocked in 
numbers to welcome him, and the people hailed 
him with acclamations. He passed the night 
at a genUeman's house at Famham, where he 
was waited on by several officers of the army, 
and by several of the influential persons in the 
neighbourhood. His manner at this period 
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was at least that of a cheerful, if not of a happy 
man. 

The next day he dined at Lord Newburgh's 
house at Bags hot, where another wild scheme 
had been devised for his escape. Lord New- 
burgh having ascertained, while the king was 
yet at Hurst, that he would shortly be removed 
to Windsor, had sent privately to his majesty, 
recommending, that before he reached Bagshot, 
he should contrive to lame the horse which he 
rode; adding, that he would then supply him 
with a fresh one out of his own stables, which 
he would undertake should be one of the fleetest 
in England. Had this plan succeeded, Charles 
was to have waited till the night set in, (by which 
time they would probably have been in the heart 
of Windsor forest, with the windings of which 
he was well acquainted) when he was to set 
spurs to his horse, and gallop away from his 
keepers. Accordingly, Charles, who appears to 
have regarded the plan as a feasible one, (as had 
previously been agreed upon,) expressed a strong 
desire to dine at Ba^hot, and as they approach- 
ed Lord Newburgh's house, made great com- 
plaints of the horse which he rode, and expressed 
his intention of providing himself on the flrst op- 
portunity with another. At Bagshot, however, 
the information was conveyed to him, that the 
horise in which he had so much trusted had been 
lamed but the day before. Even had this ^icci- 
dent not happened, it is difficult to believe that 
he could have escaped the vigilance, or at least 
the pistols of his keepers. 

At Windsor he was treated with much civility 
by Colonel Whichcot, the governor of the castle. 
For some time he seemed to take an interest in 
passing events, and we find him casually sending 
the seeds of some Spanish melons to be planted 
in the Queen's gardens at Wimbledon. He ge- 
nerally walked on that part of the terrace which 
ooks towards Eton, and which also happened to 
be the aspect of his apartments. When Which- 
cot informed him that, in a few days, he was to 
be conveyed to Whitehall, " God,"' he said, " is 
every where alike, in wisdom, power, and good- 
ness." It was here that the first intimation was 
conveyed to him of those extraordinary proceed- 
ings, which in a few days were to follow. When 
the probability of a public trial was announced 
to him, he retired to his own chamber, and pass- 
ed a considerable time in solitude and prayer. 

On the day fixed for his departure from Wind- 
sor he passed through a double line of soldiers to 
,the round tower, or keep, where his coach was 
in readiness to receive him. At the last moment, 
he was allowed an interview with the unfortunate 
Duke of Hamilton, who was also a prisoner in 
the castle. The duke fell on his knees, and 
kissing the king's hand, exclaimed in a passion 
of grief, "my dear master P* Charles rephed, 
*«/ have indeed been so to you^ But the meet- 
ing was not allowed to be protracted, and after a 
tender and solemn farewell, the kind monarch and 
the loyal subject were separated for the last time. 
At the great gate of the castle, at the end of Peas- 
cod Street, as well as in the market-place, the 
king was successively joined by diflerent bodies 
of soldiers, who placed themselves under the 
command of Major Harrison, and followed close 
behind the royd coach. One Proctor, in his 
evidence at the trial of Hugh Peters, thus de- 
ccribes his encountering them on the road. 
«* Having occasion," he says, " to go from Lon- 
<k)n to Windsor, the day that the king was 
brought from thence a prisoner, a little on this 
fide Brentford I saw a great troop of horse : I 
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did conceive what the cause was, having heard 
the king was to be broughtup to his trial. After 
I had passed some number of horses, at last I 
espied the prisoner at the bar immediately be- 
fore the king's coach, riding singly before the 
coach-horses, and the king sitting alone in the 
coHch. My lord, I did put ofl* my hat, and he 
was graciously pleased to put off his hat. The 
troopers seeing this, threw me into the ditch, 
horse and all, where I stayed till they passed by, 
and was glad I escaped so." It was probably 
about this period that the fanatical buffoon, Hugh 
Peters, pressed his spiritual assistance upon his 
persecuted sovereign: ** / didintend,^^ said the 
republican, **^o preach before the poor wretch, 
but the poor toretch would not hear mc." Pass- 
ing through Brentford and Hammersmith, the 
cavalcade at length conducted the king to St. 
James's, the scene of many happier days, and 
the last prison of the persecuted monarch. 

On his arrival at St. James's, the first act of 
Charles was to retire to his own chamber, where 
he continued some time in prayer and in the pe- 
nisal of the Bible. For about the period of a 
fortnight he was treated with some regard to his 
exalted rank, though with little respect to his 
private feelings. Although the principal nobility, 
his favourite servants, and his domestic chaplains, 
were excluded firom his society, he was still at- 
tended with some degree of former state. He 
dined publicly in the presence-chamber: the gen- 
tlemen of his household waited on him at his 
meals, and the cup, as usual, was presented to 
him on the knee. Nevertheless the strictest 
guard was placed over his person, and only one 
of his followers, the affectionate Herbert, was 
permitted to attend him in his. bed-chamber. But 
even the mockeiy of respect was continued but 
for a few days. It was decreed, at one of the 
councils of the army, ihat henceforward all state 
ceremony should be dispensed with, and that the 
number of domestics, and even the dishes sup- 
plied to his table, should be diminished. When 
this unfeeling and parsimonious curtailment, and 
the absence of many faithful faces, were first 
witnessed by Charles, and when his restricted 
meal was brought into his presence by common 
soldiers — "There is nothing," he remarked, 
"more contemptible than a despised prince." 
From this time he caused his food to be convey- 
ed into his own chamber, and ate his dinner in 
private. 

In one of the suppressed passages of Lord 
Clarendon's history, there is a heart stirring ac- 
count of the king's sufferings at this period, 
but it scarcely appears to be borne out by the 
testimony of other writers. According to the 
noble historian, a guard of soldiers was forced 
upon him, night as well as day, even in his bed- 
chamber, where they smoked and drank as if 
they had been among their own comrades in the 
guard-room. The king, it is added, was con- 
fined entirely to his bed-chamber, where he was 
compelled to perform his devotions, and whslt- 
ever nature requires, in the presence of these 
rude companions. 

A project had been set on fi>ot to effect his 
escape, but the usual fatality attended it Ash- 
burnham says, in his Narrative; "I laid the de- 
sign of his escape from St. James's, and had 
attempted it, had he not been close restrained 
that very day it was to be put into execution, of 
which there are three persons of honour yet liv- 
ing who were to have had equal shares in that 
dutiful action ; but man proposeth and God dis- 
poseth, and no creature is able to resist his 



power." It may be remarked that such sckiiera 
as had once guarded the king, were never agnis 
selected for the same duty. It was apprehended 
that their feelings might be too much wrought 
upon by such a scene of piety and distress. 

Charles, &ough in daily fear of private aflsae- 
sination, to the last could scarcely comprehend 
the possibility of a public trial and execuUoL 
He believed that he might be imprisoned for life, 
that monaichy might be abolished in his. person, 
or that his son might be called upon to reign in 
his room, but the awful catastrophe which fol- 
lowed, he seems scarcely to have regarded as a 
possible disaster. However, on the 9thof Janu- 
ary , 1 649, to the astonishment of the citizens of 
London, and the indignation of the majority, a 
sergeant-at-arms rode solemidy into the middle 
of Westminster Hall, and, with the sound of 
drums and trumpets, proclaimed the approachbg 
trial. On the 19th, the king was conveyed ins 
sedan-chair from St. James's through the park, 
to his usual bed-chamber at Whitehall, at the 
door of which a guard of soldiers was placed. 
In order to have Herbert nearer his person, he 
desired him to bring his pallet-bed into his own 
chamber. 

The next day he was conveyed in a sedan- 
chair to the house of Sir Robert Cotton, on the 
bank of the Thames, near the west-end of West- 
minster Hall. King Street and Palace Yard 
were lined on each side with soldiers, between 
whom the unhappy monarch passed; Herbert, 
the only one of his servants who was allowed 
to attend him, walking by his side bareheaded. 

Shortly after his arrival at Cotton House, he 
was summoned by Colonel Hacker to attend that 
self-constituted tribunal, the proceedings of which 
cannot but be viewed with mingled feelings of is- 
tonishment and abhorrence. Apart firom the ant- 
ing spectacle of a great nation sitting in judgment 
on his sovereign, and from the melancholy consi- 
derations suggested by the position of Charles, the 
scene which presented itself must have been impo* 
sing and magnificent in the extreme. At the upper, 
or south end of the hall, on benches covered with 
scarlet, and raised one above the other, sat the 
judges whose numbers amounted to about seven- 
ty. In the centre, on a raised platform, wss 
placed a chair of state for the President Brad- 
shaw; it was covered with crimson velvet, as 
was also a desk placed before him for his nse. 
Immediately facmg Bradshaw, was placed a 
chair of velvet for the king: and in the space 
between them was a table, covered with a rich 
Turkey carpet, on which the mace and sword of 
justice were laid, and at which the two clerks of 
the court were seated. On either side of the 
hall, galleries had been erected for the conveni- 
ence of spectators ; and behind, and on the right 
and lef^ of the king, were the soldiers and officers 
of the court; Cook, the solicitor for the self- 
-styled people of England, standing on the king's 
right hand. A strong bar ran across the centre 
of the hall, behind which were crowded the po- 
pulace in a deiise mass. 

Even the leads and windows of the haD were 
filled with soldiers. This was not so much a 
precaution to prevent the escape or rescue of the 
king, as to protect the persons of the judges. 
Bn^shaw, the president, stood in no slight dan- 
ger of assassination. One Burghill, a royalist, 
had made up his mind to shoot him, but his in- 
tention being discovered, he was instantly arrest- 
ed: fortunately, the soldiers who guarded Burg- 
hill becoming intoxicated, he was enthled to 
escape. Bradshaw was well aware of his dan- 
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ger, and procured a high-crowned heaver hat 
Uned with steei. 'i'his remarkable relic, vrith a 
suitable Latin inscription, was afterwards pre- 
sent^ to the Museum at Oxford, where it is still 
preserved. 

The king, on entering Westminster Hall, was 
received from the custody of Colonel Hacker by 
the sergeant-at-arms, who conducted his majesty 
to the bar. After looking sternly at his judges, 
and on the galleries on each side of him, he seatf- 
ed himself without either taking off his hat, or 
showing the least respect for the court Some mi- 
nutes a&rwards he rose from his chair, and turn- 
ing round, fixed his eyes steadily on the guards 
and the crowd of people behind him. While the 
charge was being read, he sat unmoved and 
maintained his usual placidity of countenance; 
while at some of the more absurd or daring alle- 
gations he was occasionally observed to smile. 
'' One thing was remarkea in him," says Mrs. 
Hutchinson in her Memoirs; **that when the 
Uood spilt in many of the battles, where he was 
m his own person, and had caused it to be shed 
by his own command, was laid to his charge, he 
heard it with disdainful smiles and looks and 

Cures. He stuck not to declare in words, 
no man's blood spilt in this quarrel troubled 
him but only one, meaning the Earl of Straf- 
ford." 

When the name of Fairfax, the lord general, 
had been called over, and no answer was return- 
ed, a female voice exclaimed from one of the 
galleries, ** He has more wit than to be here;'* 
bnt when, in the course of reading the charge, 
the proceedings were stated to be on behalf of 
the people of England, the same mysterious 
?oice cahed out stiU louder — *' No, not the hun- 
dredth part of them! It is false— where are 
they?— Oliver Cromwell is a traitor." The 
utmost confusion was the consequence, and Col. 
Axtell even desired the soldiers to fire into the 

ty from whence the voice issued. It was 
vered, however, that Lady Fairfax, the wife 
of the general, and a daughter of the House of 
Vere, was the daring person; she was instantly 
compelled to retire.* Lady Fairfax was not the 
only voice which was that day raised for majesty 
in distress. As he passed through the hall to 
Cotton House, on returning from Sie court, there 
were loud cries of •* God save the king!" an un- 
expected manifestation of public feeUng which 
was gratefully acknowledged by the persecuted 
monarch. 

Charles, by the advice, it is said, of Sir Mat- 
^w Hale, persisted in denying the authority of 
the court Undoubtedly, it was the wisest and 
QU)8t dignified course he could have adopted; 
besides having the eflect of shortening the pro- 
wedings, and, consequently, his own sufferings. 
The behaviour of Bradshaw was inconceivably 
i>nitaL When, at the close of the day*s proceed- 

• "I was present," says Sir Purbeck Temple, 
*^i\ all the trials of the king, and very near him. I 
heaid the king demand from Bradshaw, by what au- 
thotity and commission they proceeded thus strange- 
ly to try him. Then I Jieard the Lady Fairfax, and 
toe Mrs. Nelson, my sister, after the exhibiting of 
file charge in the name of the Commons assembled 
IB Parliament, and the good people of this kingdom, 
gMost Charles Stuart King or England ; I say, I 
wttd the lady cry out from a gallery over the court, 
'Not half the people! Itisfolse; where are they 
^ their consents 1 Oliver Cromwell is a traitor.' 
^n which I heard Axtell cry out, *■ Down with the 
whores J.^oot them,'' which made me take farther 
^ce of him."— TWaZ of the BegicideB^ p. 186. 



ings, he ordered the guards, with a surly inso- 
lence of manner, to remove the jHrisoner, Charles 
pointed with his cane to the sword on die table, 
** Sir," he said, ** I do not fear ^Ao/." As soon 
as the proceedings were over, the king was again 
conducted to Cotton House, where he passed the 
night; Herbert making up his bed on the floor 
and sleeping by his side. The next day being 
Sunday, afforded him a respite, and he spent 
many hours with Bishop Juxon, either in prayer 
or religious conversation. 

On the following morning, the 22d of January, 
the king was again placed ^fore his judges. On 
this occasion, having been brought to Westmin- 
minster b^ water, although the soldiers who 
guarded hmi wore their caps as usual, the water- 
men positively refused to sit covered in his pre- 
sence. 

The number of his judges had increased from 
sixty-seven to seventy. As Charles entered the 
hall, the soldiers raised loud cries for justice, 
some of the officers joining in the clamour. It 
seems to have been the only instance in which 
he changed countenance ; but the pang was easi- 
ly conquered, or at most was but momentarily 
msplayed. A bystander. Sir Purbeck Temple, 
describes the indignities which were heaped upon 
the mild and sufiehng monarch. In his evidence 
at the trial of Colonel Axtell, ** I saw him [Ax- 
tell"]," he says, " the most active person there ; 
dsii during the time that the king wa* urging 
to be heardf he was then scoflfing, entertaining 
his soldiers, laughing aloud : whilst some of the 
soldiers, by his suffering, and, I believe, pro- 
curement, did fire powder in the palms of their 
hands, that they did not only offend his majes- 
ty's smell, but enforced him to rise up out of his 
chair, and with his hand to turn away the smoke; 
and after this he turned about to the people and 
smiled upon tliem^ and tliose soldiers tliat so 
rudely treated himJ*^ 

As he was quitting Westminster Hall on the 
second day, one of the soldiers, as he passed by, 
exclaimed, ''God bless you, sir!" The king 
thanked him, but the man's officers, overhearing 
the benediction, struck him severely with his 
cane on the head. '« Methinks," said Charles. 
*' the punishment exceedeth the offence." One 
person was actually brutal enough to spit in his 
face ; the king quietly wiped it away. '' My 
Saviour," he remarked, *' suffered more than this 
for me." The man who was guUty of this bru- 
tally is supposed to have been Augustine Gar- 
land, a lawyer, and one of the king's judges : 
Garland, however, positively deni^ the fact. 
When the soldiers had conducted Charles to his 
apartment, he fell on his knees in prayei ; but 
even quiet was a boon denied to him. " When 
they had brought him to his chamber," says Pe- 
rinchief, *• even there they suffered him not to 
rest; but thrusting in and smoking their filthy 
tobacco, they permitted him no privacy to prayer 
and meditation." The king asked Herbert if he 
had heard the cry of the soldiers in the morning. 
Herbert answered that he had, and that he could 
not but wonder at their vehement animosity. '^^ I 
am well assured," said the king, *« that the sol- 
diers bear no malice to me : the cry was no doubt 
given by their officers, for whom the soldiers 
would do the like, were there occasion." To 
another person he had remarked, — '* Poor souk, 
for a litde money they would do as much against 
their commanders." 

On the thurd day of the trial, the twenty-third 
day of January, the king was again guarded to 
the hall as formerly. Nothing of importance 



occurred, except that the sold head of his cane 
fell off, a remarkable inci&nt, which he consi- 
dered to be an evil omen. When he returned \ff 
Cotton House in the evening, the populace 
pressed on him notwithstanding the solcuers, and 
many exclaimed, *' God preserve your majesty," 
demanding blessings from Heaven on their afflict- 
ed king. Charles appeared much gratified, and 
repeatedly returned them thanks for their good 
wishes and prayers. 

On the morning of the fourth and last day, the 
day of condemnation, Bradshaw's wife rushed 
into her husband's chamber at Westminster, 
where he had been lodged for safety and conve- 
nience, and beseeched him by his hopes of hap- 
piness here and hereafter, to absent hunself from 
the horrid work. "Do not," she said, ♦♦sen- 
tence this earthly king, for fear of the dreadful 
sentence of the King of Heaven. You have no 
child, why should you do such a monstrous act 
to favour others ?" Bradshaw pushed her away. 
♦♦ I confess," he said, ♦♦ he has done me no 
harm, nor will I do him any, except what the 
law commands." The man, it appears, was in- 
toxicated with the extraordinary position in which 
he was placed, — the insignificant lawyer had risen 
to be the judge of his sovereign, the elected chief 
magistrate of the people of England. This day 
the president entered the hall in his scarlet gown, 
a signal to Charles that his doom was fixed, and 
that before another sun had set, his sentence 
would be pronounced. 

Ailer a vulgar, tiresome, and absurd tirade from 
Bradshaw, the O, yes! was made, and silence 
commanded in the court. The clerk then read 
the sentence. Af^r reciting the act of the self- 
called Commons of England, (for Charles was 
certainly not tried by the representatives of the 
people, at least by a free, full, and constitutional 
House of Commons,) it proceeded to accuse him 
of being the author and eontinuer (which, being 
untrue, it was impossible to prove,) of the late 
unnatural, cruel, and bloody wars, and conse- 
quendy guUty of high treason, and of aU the 
murders, rapines, burnings, spoils, desolations, 
damages, and mischiefs, occasioned by and eom- 
mitted during the said wars ; ♦♦ for which treasons 
and crimes," it proceeded, ♦♦this court doth ad- 
judge that he, the said Charles Stuart, as a tyrant, 
traitor, murderer, ai^d public enemy to the good 
people of this nation, shall be put to death, by 
severing his head from his body." When the 
sentence was read the king smiled calmly, and 
lifted up his eyes as if pleading for that mercy in 
Heaven which he was denied by his persecutors 
upon earth. 

Bradshaw stood up. ♦♦ The sentence' now read 
and published," he said, ♦♦ is the act, sentence, 
judgment, and resolution of the whole court" 
On this, as had ahready been agreed upon, the 
whole of the judges also rose, as a tacit acknow- 
ledgment of their acquiescence and consent. 
The king with the same placid smile, inquired 
of the president if he would hear him fur a few 
moments. 

Bradshaw, — Sir, you are not to be heard after 
the sentence. 

CAar/«.— No, Sir? 

Bradshaw. — No, sir, by your favour. Guards, 
withdraw your prisoner. 

Charles.'-A may speak after the sentence, by 
your favour, sir. I may speak after the sen- 
tence, ever. By your favour — 

Bradshaw.-^nold I 

CAar/e«.— The sentence, sir; I say, sir, I dc 

Bradshaw.f'^Uold ! 
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Charles.-^/ am not ntjfftred to apeak I Ex* 
peet what justice the people unit have. 

Before he could say more, die king was re- 
me^ed by the guards. The regicides accounted 
for their cruel and infamous r^usid to listen to 
the condemned monarch, by an argument too ab- 
surd even to be plausible. The king, they said, 
hemg aeeofmted dead in law^ a hearing could not 
be permitted. As Charles passed, for the last 
time, through that famous hall, the banqueting 
room of the kings his ancestors, and the trisd 
scene of more than one of his own friends, and 
of many of the greatest and most brilliant of their 
day, he was insulted in the grossest manner by 
the poor hirelings whom he passed ; the soldiers 
smoking ^ir tobacco in his face, and throwing 
^eir pipes before him in his path, besides heap- 
ing on him the lowest and most virulent abuse. 

From Westminster he was conveyed, in a se- 
dan chair, through a double line of soldiers, to 
his chambers at Whitehall. As he passed through 
King street, the more respectable inhabitants, 
many of them with tears in their eyes, stood at 
their stalls and windows, and beheld the scene of 
harassed and fallen majesty, with audible pray- 
ers for his safety or eternal happiness. Afler a 
lapse of two hours he was removed to St James's, 
where he passed the three remaining days of his 
life. 



CHAP. IX. 

The necessity of religion, ani the advantages 
of a virtuous life, were never more beautifully 
exemplified than in the last hours of Charles. 
His accumulated miseries-— the loss of power— 
the brutality of republicanism, and the horrors of 
dissolution, were nothing to a mind prepared like 
his ; to the brave man — the pious Christian — the 
conscientious monarch. How well did he say to 
Lord Digby, " Either I will live as a king, or 
die like a gentleman.** There was nothing of 
that fanatical enthusiasm, or those false and rap- 
turous ecstasies, which constitoted the zeal and 
sanctity of his pcFsecutors — his death was that 
of a good man, who forgave his persecutors, and 
trusted in his God. His dignity and his fortitude 
too, were all his own. Bishop Juxon, his spirit- 
ual adviser, was a cold dry man, but litde calcu- ^ 
lated to excite an adventitious enthusiasm in the 
last hours of life. With the assistance of this 
prelate, the king prepared himself for the latest 
scene. While he sent the kindest remembran- 
ces to his friends, he gave directions that he 
should by no means be interrupted in his pre- 
paration for death. "I know,' he said "my 
nephew, the Elector, will endeavour it, and other 
loitls that love me, which I should take in ^ood 
part, but my time is short and precious, and I am 
desirous to improve it the best I may in prepara- 
tion. I hope they will not take it ill that none 
have access to me but my children. The best 
office they can do now is to pray for roe." The 
same nis^ht, according to a contemporary journal, 
" The Moderate Intelligencer," — ♦« he command- 
ed his dogs should be taken away, and sent to 
his wife, as not willing to have any thing present 
that might take him off from serious considera- 
tion of himself. Being desired to say some- 
what, how far he was guilty of the death of his 
father, and the rebellion of Ireland, he said, 
• with reverence of God be it spoken, he had done 
nothing that he needed to ask pardon for.'" 
When some of the dissenting ministers requested 
permission to pray with him, he tdd them he 



had already selected his ghostly adviser ; at the 
same time, thanking them for their offer, and de- 
siring they would remember him in their pray- 
ers. 

On one of the intermediate nights between his 
trial and execution, the king took a ring from his 
finger, on which was an emerald set between two 
diamonds, and delivering it to Herbert, desired 
him to proceed with it to a certain house in Chan- 
nel Row, at the back of King street, Westmin- 
ster, where he was to deliver it to the lady of the 
house without saying a word. This person was 
Lady Wheeler, the king's laundress. Having 
obtained the watohword from Colonel Tomlin- 
son, Herbert, proceeded, on a dark night, to the 
spot which the king had designated. Having 
obtained admittance, he was told by the lady to 
wait in the parlour till she returned. She shortly 
afterwards re-entered the room, and placing in 
his hands a small cabinet closed with three seals, 
desired him to deliver it to the same person from 
whom he had received the ring. The next 
mominff, in Herbert's presence, the king broke 
the sesJs, when the cabinet was found to con- 
tain a number of diamonds and jewels, most of 
them set in broken insignia of the Order of the 
Garter. "This," said the king, "is all the 
wealth which I have it in my power to bequeath 
to my -children." 

The day before his execution, the Princess 
Elizabeth and the Duke of Gloucester were al- 
lowed to take a last farewell of their unfortunate 
father. The princess, an extraordinary child, 
was deeply a^ted ; and the little duke, taking 
his impression from the scene around him, wept 
almost as bitterly. They both fell on their knees 
and craved their father's blessing. The king 
raised them up and kissed them affectionately. 
Placing the princess on his knee, he desired her 
to tell her brother James that he must no longer 
regard (^harles as his elder brother, but as his 
sovereign; adding that it was his dying wish 
they should love one another, and forgive their 
father's enemies. He told her not to grieve for 
him, for he died for the laws and liberties of the 
land, and for the maintenance of the protestant 
religion. He desired her to tell her mother that 
his thoughts had never strayed from her, and that 
his love had survived to the last. He then gave 
her his blessing, enjoining her to convey it to her 
brothers and sisters, and to remember him to all 
who were dear to him, "But, sweetheart," he 
said, "you will forget this." " No," she repli- 
ed, " I shall never forget it while I live ;" and 
bursting into tears afresh, promised to writedown 
whatever he had said to her. 

Then he took th6 Duke of Gloucester on his 
knee. " Sweetheart," he said, " they will cut 
off thy father's head." The child looked wist- 
fully in his face. "Mark, child, what I say: 
they will cut off* my head, and perhaps make 
thee a king ;* but mark what I say ; you roust 
not be m^e a king, as long as your brothers 
Charles and James are alive ; for they will cut 
off* your brothers' heads when they cateh them, 
and cut off* thy head at last; and, therefore, 1 
charge you not to be made a king by them." 
The child replied, " he would be torn in pieces 
first," an answer from one so young, which evi- 
dendy aflforded great pleasure to the king. He 
then presented &em with his jewels, and while 



*The king's foresight is remarkable. In 1654, 
the question of calling the Duke of GloQceeter, with 
limited powers, to the throne, was seriously discuss- 
ed by the lepabUeans. 



the tears rolled down his cheeks, kissed them 
both fondly, and prayed the Almighty to bless 
them. He watehed dieir departure widi a fa- 
ther's grief, and as the door of the apartment 
was closing on them, moved hastily towards then 
from the window where he was standing, and 
folding them in his arms, again kissed and bless- 
ed them, and bade them farewell for ever. 

The remainder of the day was spent in pray- 
er and meditation. Bishop Juxon preached a 
sermon before him, taking for his text, Roraaia 
ii. V. 16 : " In the dav when God shall jud^ the | 
secrets of men by Jesus Christ," &c. When 
the discourse was at an end he received the sa- 1 
crament, and afterwards continued till a late hour 
of the night in conversation with the bishop. 
Af^r his departure he remained about two hours 
praying and reading by himself. He then, as 
night approached, called to Herbert to place bis 
bed on iie ffoor by his own. Herbert enjoyed 
but little rest, but the king slept calmly for about 
four hours. 

On the fatal morning, about two hours before 
day-break, he awoke, and drawing back his cur- 
tains, called to his faithful attendant, whom be 
perceived much troubled in his sleep, from the 
effect it seems of a remarkable dream.* " Her- 
bert," he said, almost playfully, " this is my se- 
cond marriage day ; I would be as trim as may 
be to-day, for before night I hope to be espoused ti 



* Herbert relates the substance of this dream, in ti 
letter to Dr. Samways, dated 38th AugQst, 16^ 
"For some hours his majesty slept very soondlj; 
for my part, I was so full of anguish and grief, ^ 
I took little rest. The king, some honr^ before da/, 
drew his bed curtain to awaken me, and could, if 
the light of a wax-lamp, perceive me troubled in nf 
sleep. The king rose forthwith; and as I was 
making him ready, ^ Herbert,' said liie king, ^ I wod4 
know why vou were disquieted in your sleep!' I 
replied, * May it please your majesty, I was in a 
dream.' * What was your dream V said the king ; * I 
would hear it.' * May it please your majesty,* said 
I, ' I dreamed, that as you were making ready, one 
knocked at the bed-chamber door, which your nn- 
jesty took no notice of, nor was I willing to aeqoairt 
you with it, apprehending it might be Colonel Hack- 
er. But knocking the second time, yosr majesty 
asked me if I heard it noti I said I did; but did 
not use to go without your orders. Why then, g» 
know who it is, and his business. Whereupon I 
opened the door, and perceived that it was the Lor) 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Laud, in his pontificd 
habit, as worn at couit; I knew him, havmg setm 
him often, llie archbishop desired he might ester, 
having something to say to the king. I acquainted 
vour majesty wim his desire; so von bade me let 
him in. Bemg in, he made his obeisance to yoat 
majesty in the middle of the room, doing the like' 
also when he came near your person ; sm, falling 
on his knees, your majesty gave him your hand tb 
kiss, and took him aside to the window, where sonid 
discourse passed between your majesty and himJ 
and I kept a becoming distance, not hearing an| 
tiling that was said, yet could perceive your majestij 
pensive by your looks, and that the archbishop gaY^ 
a sigh ; who, after a short stay, again kismng yoai 
hand, returned, but with his face all the way toJ 
wards your majesty, and making his usual reveren^ 
ces, the third being so submiss, as he fell prostratt 
on his face on the ground, and I immediately stepi 
to him to help him up, which I was then acting! 
when your majesty saw me troubled in my sleepi 
The impression was so lively, that I looked aboat 
verily tninking it was no dream.^ 'Die king saic 
my dream was remarkable, but he is dead; yet, had 
we conferred together during life, 'tis very likel^ 
(albeit I loved him well) I shoold have said some^ 
thing to him might have occasioned his sigh."-^ 
MMoiri 6/ mr J. Herbert^ p. 919. 
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CARDINAL MAZARINE. 

On his death (1661) Louis XIV. and his court 
appealed in mouminr, an honour not common, 
though Henry IV. had shown it to the memory 
ofC^brielle d'Estr^es. Voltaire, who appears 
imwiUing to ascribe much ability to the Cardinal, 
lakes an opportunity, on occasion of his death, 
to make the following observation : — ** We can- 
not refrain from combating the opinion, which 
wpposes prodigious abilities, and a genius almost 
iSTioe, in those who have governed empires with 
tome degree of success. It is not a superior pene- 
tntioQ £at makes statesmen, it is their character, 
ill men, how inconsiderable soever their share 
df sense may be, see their interest nearly alike. 
A citizen of Bern or Amsterdam, in ^s respect, 
ii equal to Sejanns, Ximenes, Buckingham, 
Ikhelieu, or Mazarine, but our conduct and our 
enterprises depend absolutely on our natural dis- 
positioDS, and our success depends upon fortune.*' 
J9ge of Louis Xir. 



CHARLES SECOND. 

The person given to us by Monk was a man 
without any sense of his duty as a prince— with- 
OQi any regard to the dignity of his crown — with- 
oQt any love to his people— -dissolute, false, venal, 
and destitute of any positive good quality what- 
ever, except a pleasant temper, and the manners 
of a gentleman. — Burke. 



NELL GWYN. 

Of ^e early part of Nell's life, little is known 
but what may be collected from the lampoons of 
I iie times ; in which it is said that she was bom 
in a night cellar, sold fish about the streets, ram- 
Ued from tavern to tavern, entertaining the com- 
fuiy after dinner and 8U{^>er with songs. Other 
^counts say she was born in the cellar in the 
^-yard in Drury Lane, and that she was first 
^n notice of when selling oranges in the play- 
itouse. She belonged to me king's company at 
Drary Lane, and, according to Downes, was re- 
teJTed as an actress a few years after that house 
»a8 opened, m 1663. Bishop Burnet speaks of 
ner in these terms: — ^* Gwyn, the indiscretestand 
^e«t creature that ever was in a court, con- 
tinued to the end of the king's life, in great fa- 
JJQT, and was maintained at vast expense. The 
W[e of Buckingham told me that when she was 
first brought to the king, she asked only a main- 
^ance of 500/. a year, and the king refused it. 
m when he told me this about four years after, 
"« laid she had got of the king dbove sixty thou- 



sand pounds. She acted all persons in so lively 
a manner, and was such a constant diversion to 
the king, that even a new mistress could not 
drive her away." — IRstory of his own Hrnes. 

Mrs. Gwyn is thus noticed in one of Madame 
Sevigne^s letters : — *• Mademoiselle de Kerou- 
aille, (Dutchess of Portsmouth) has not been 
disappointed in any thing she proposed. She 
desired to be mistress to the king, and she is so. 
She has a son, who has been acknowledged and 
presented with two duchies. She amasses trea- 
sure and makes herself feared and respected by 
as many as she can. But she did not foresee 
that she would find a young actress in her way, 
whom the king dotes on ; and she has it not in 
her power to withdraw him from her. He di- 
vides his care and his time between these two. 
The actress is as haughty as Mademoiselle. She 
insults her, she makes grimaces at her, she at- 
tacks her, she frequently steals the king from her, 
and boasts whenever he gives her the preference. 
She is young, indiscreet, confident, wild, and of 
an agreeable humour ; she sings, she dances, she 
acts her part with a good grace. She has a son 
by the king, and hopes to have him acknowledged. 
As to Mademoiselle, she reasons thus: — 'The 
Duchess,' says she, * pretends to be a person of 
quality ; she says she is related to the best fami- 
lies in France ; whenever any person of distinc- 
tion dies, she puts herself in mourning. If she 
be a lady of such quality, why does she demean 
herself to be a courtesan ? She ought to die with 
shame. As for me it is my profession ; I do not 
pretend to any thing better. I pretend the king 
ought to acknowledge his son and I am well as- 
sured he will, for he loves me, at least, as well as 
his Portsmouth.' This creature gets the upper 
hand and embarrasses and discountenances the 
Duchess extremely." — Letter 92. 

Mr. Pennant says: — " She resided at her house 
in what was then called Pall-mall. It is the first 
good one on the left hand of St. James's Square, 
as we enter from Pall-mall. The back room on 
the ground floor was (within memory) entirely 
of looking glass, as was said to have been &e 
ceiling." — London^ p. 101. 

At this house she died in the year 1691, and 
was pompously interred in the parish church of 
St. Martins-in-the-Fields ; Dr. Tenneson, then 
vicar, and afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, 
preaching her funeral sermon. Cibber says Nell 
died a great penitent, " in all the contrite symp- 
toms of Christian sincerity.'* 



SIR PETER LELY 

Was bom in Westphalia 1617, and came to 
England in 1641 . Walpole observes, " If Van- 



dyck's portraits are often tame and spiridess, at 
least tfiey are natural ; his laboured draperies flow 
with ease, and not a fold but is placed with pro- 
priety. Lely supplied Ae want of taste with 
clinquant, his nympSb trail fringes and embroi- 
dery throng meadows of puriing streams. Add 
that Vandyck's habits are those of the times ; 
Lely's a kind of fantastic night-gown festened 
with a pin. The latter was, in trwth, the ladies* 
painter; and whether the age was improved in 
beauty or in flattery, Lely's women are certainly 
much handsomer than those of Vandyck. They 
please as much more as they evidenlily meaned 
to please. He caught the reigning character, 
and 



-On the animated canvass stole 



The sleepy eye, lliat spoke the melting soul. 

I do not know whether, even in softness of the 
flesh, he did not excel his predeoeasor. The 
Beauties of Windsor are the Court of Paphos, 
and ought to be engraved for the memoirs of its 
charming biognipher. Count Hamilton."-*-i/^nec- 
dotea of Fainting. 



LETTERS. 

Agreeable trifling— or what the Frondi caH 
Imdinage — ^is accounted among the merits of let- 
ter-writers. Here are a few examples. 

^ letter of introduction, (Madame Sevigne to her 
daughter.) 

" Voila Monsieur Magaloti— who is setting out 
for Provence, and whose <lesires I willingly grati- 
fy with a letter of iiitroduction ; knowing you 
will be glad to see a man of merit, who will speak 
you both French and Italian, a man whose amia- 
able qualities are extolled by the whole court — 
a mail, in a word, who carries you two pair of 
shoes from Georget,** 

The ladies have had very amiable rivals in 
their special province, among the opposite sex. 
An example of Horace Walpole. 

** Two days ago, about four o'clock in the af- 
ternoon, and about an hour after dinner; from 
all which you may conclude we dine at two 
o'clock — as we were picking our teeth round a 
littered table, and in a cramby room. Gray in an 
undress, Mr. Conway in a morning gray coat, and 
I in a trim white night gown, and slippers, very 
much out of order, with a very litfle cold — a 
message discomposed us all of a sudden, with a 
service to Mr. Walpole from Mr. More, and that, 
if he pleased, he would wait on him. We scut- 
tled up stairs in great confusion, but with no other 
damage than the flinging down two or three 



Slournal. 



fflassesy and the dropping a slipper by the way. 
Having ordered the room to be cleansed out, and 
sent a very civil response to Mr. More, we began 
to consider who Mr. More should be. Is it Mr. 
More of Paris ? No. Oh, 'tis Mr. More, my 
Lady Tenham's husband ? No, it can't be. A 
Mr. More then that lives in the Halifax family ? 
No. In short, after thinking of ten thousand 
more Mr. Mores, we concluded it could be never 
a one of them. By thia time Mr. More arrives ; 
but such a Mr. More ! a young gentleman out of 
the wilds of Ireland, who has never been in Eng- 
land, but has got all the ordinary language of that 
kingdom ; has been two years at Paris, where 
be dined at an ordinary with the refugee Irish, 
and learnt fortifications, which he does not un- 
derstand at all, and which yet is the only thing 
he knows. In short he is a young swain of 
very nncoudi phrase, inarticulate speech, and no 
ideas."— ^. pF^dpole to Rick. West. 

Ffom Lord Byron to Mr. Moore. 
Am I wish the soul of the late Antoine Gralig- 
nani to rest in pc^e, (yoa will have read his 
4e«tfa published by himself in his own newspaper,) 
you aM requested particularly, to inform his chU- 
dren and heirs that of their '* Literary Gazette," 
to which I subseribed more than two months ago, 
I have only received one number^ notwithstand- 
Bg I have written to them repeatedly. If they 
have no regard for me, a subscriber, they ought 
U> have some for their deceased parent, who is 
undoubtedly no betler oiT in his present residence 
for their neglect. If not, let me have my francs, 
they were paid by Missiaglia the Venetian book- 
seller. You may also hint to them that when a 
gentleman writes a letter, it is usual to send an 
answer. If not, I shall make them << a speech," 
which shall comprise an eulogy of the deceased. 



The name of Captain Morrioe, so famous 
amongst the wits of George Third's time, is, we 
believe, but little known to many of the readers 
of our own. He was the companion of such 
men as Fox, Sheridan, Gurran, The Prince of 
Wales, ^.. &c., and was not inferior to any of 
tlian, either as a wit or a conversationist — as a 
lyric poet he, perhaps, surpassed them all, and 
uiey all occasionally tried their hands at this 
species of composition* We do not remember 
anything of Sheridan's so fine as the following 
s^igulariy beautiful Anacreontic. 

ANACREONTIC SONG.— Bt CArrAUi Morrics. 

^r vMch he received the prize of tfle Gold Cup from 
the Bdrmonie Society, 

Come, thou soul-reviving cup, 

And try thy healing art ; 
Liffht the Fancy's visions up— 

And warm my wasted heart. 
Touch with glowing tints of bliss, 

Mem'ry 's fading dream ; 
Give me, while thy lip I kiss. 

The heaven thar s in thy stream ! 

In thy fount the Lyric Muse 

Ever dipp'd her wing, 
Amicreon fed upon thy dews, 
, And Horace drained thy spring! 
1, too, the humblest of the train, 

IWe my spirit find« 
Freshen there my languid brain— 

And store my vacant mind ! 

When, blest cup, thy fires divine 
Pierce thro' Timers dark reign, 

An the joys that once were mine, .. ' 

I snatch ttom Death again ; 



And, tho' oft fond an^ish rise 

O'er my melting mind, 
Hope still starts to sorrow's eyes-^ 

And drinks the tear behind ! 

Ne'er, sweet cup, was votary blest 

More thro' life than me ; 
And that life, with grateful breast, 

Thou see'st I give to thee ! 
'Midst thy rose-wreath'd nymphs I pass 

Mirth's sweet hours away ; 
Pleased while Tiineruns thro^ thegUue 

To Fancy's brighter day ! 

llien, magic cup, again for me 

Thy power creative try ; 
Again let hopeful Fancy see 

A heaven in beauty's eye ! 
Oh, lift my lighten'd heart away 

On Pleasure's downy wing. 
And let me taste that bliss t<^ay, 

To-monrow may not bring* 



THE LUNGS OF LONDON. 
St. James's Park — Continued. 

Let us, however, leave this disagreeable topic, 
and pursue our ramble through the park. 

The canal, you will observe, although some- 
what diversified in outline, still retains, in shape, 
the memory of what it was, and is litile more at 
present thaii a canal ornamented in some degree. 
From the esplanade, facing the palace, looking 
down the whole length of the canal, is one of 
the best points of view in this park, embracing 
the Horse-Guards, the State Paper OfiSce, Lady 
Dover's house. Behind these, the Banqueting 
House is partly visible ; from hence, also, we 
have a favourable view of the grounds, which are 
not unpleasingly laid out, considering that the 
artist was the afore-mentioned royal architect, 
Mistaire Hash, or Nash, of gingerbread celebrity. 
The gardens are not badly designed, although 
the late capability Brown could have done them 
vastly better — this park being precisely the fiield 
for his wondrous creative faculty. Passing in 
front of the so-called triumphal arch, which 
seems intended to exhibit the dingy, dark, dis- 
coloured palace in the rear to the greatest disad- 
vantage, we have a view down the long umbra- 
geous vista of the Mall : and here let us repose 
ourselves upon one of these seats — the resting 
places of the destitute in London* Upon these 
seats the unemployed artisan, the dismissed 
clerk, and the footman out of place, may be seen 
sleeping away the idle hours m for^tAilness of 
their misfortunes. Here the ** sweu cove out of 
luck," whose seedy habiliments exclude him from 
the penetralia of the enclosure, lounges languidly 
cocking his worn-out gossamer on one side his 
head with a jaunty air, and afifectedly tapping his 
vamped-up boot with a pinchbeck-headed cane ; 
here supernumerary penny-a-liners take the air, 
until Providence sends, of his goodness, some 
more substantial beverage; here disappointed 
magazine-writers redre to read a^in their re- 
jected article, and to curse the stupid editor who 
would not see its merit ; here Steele contrived to 
extract the matter of many a future Tattler ^ from 
the contemplation of his fellows in misfortune ; 
and here, toot poor amiable Goldsmith, when 
without a dinner, or the means of procuring one, 
used to take a turn, and <* mend his appefite by a 
walk in the park." 

That poor young fellow in the fustian shooting- 
jacket and leggins, asleep on the further extre- 
mity of our bench, is a countryman who came to 
London for work, and cannot get it His money 



is done, and it is more than probable he has not 
tasted food to-day : to-morrow he will go orer 
into Westminster and enlist for a soldier. You 
see a poor giri.on the opposite bench— one of diit 
class as truly as paihetically called unforumatfr- 
she is, you observe, in tatters, and the paint has 
been washed oflT her cheeks with tears. She is 
an unfortunate among unfortunates. Where k 
her professional swagger now ?— where her in- 
viting leer and flippant toss of the head ?— where 
the tawdry finery purchased with the wages of 
her shame ? The roseate hue of health has loig 
faded from her cheek, and the expression of that 
once happy face is now the expression of rooted 
and inextricablie sorrow. Perhaps her thoaghft 
have turned to her country friends and her ruisl 
home— to that home, her desertion of which, it 
may be, has brought the gray hairs of her parents 
with sorrow to die grave— she is hungry, too; 
for I am long enouffh acquainted widi this place 
to distinguish the physiognomy of hunger. Wlut 
does she say ! — half a penny roll has been her 
food since this time yesterday ! 

Gracious eternal God ! could the seducen i 
female innocence come hither, and behold their 
triumph in a spectacle like this I would they not 
hide their guflty and guilt-creating heads froa 
the lif htning, and hear, in every thunde^pell| 
the judgment of an avenging God ? 

Humane and gende reader, when you coroe 
this way, let the poor unfortunate have a shillioK. 
The air will do you good, the exercise will do 
you good, and the charity will do you good. Ton 
will not, believe me, dine less heartily for baling 
contributed a mite to the poor victim of profligacy, 
who, without your timely assistance, had not 
dined at all. 

^e are now on the parade : but there is do- 
thing here save a parcel of lounging life-guanb- 
men, and a dozen or so of recruiting 8ef;geants. 
The hour of guard-mounting (ten o'clock in the 
morning) is long past, and " all the pride, pomp, 
and circumstance of glorious war," has marched 
back peacefully to its barracks on the other side 
of the park. In the absence of anytMng better 
to occupy our attention, we will turn our baeb 
upon the parade, the great gun, and the greater 
mortar, together with the lounging life-^iaid»- 
men and recruiting sergeants, and indulge our- 
selves with a look at the ducks. 

Who would have supposed that Duck Isunp, 
over the way there, where you see that de9olat^ 
looking heron perehed upon one leg, was once a 
royal government, like the island of Barataria, 
whereof his Excellency Don Sancho Panza was 
whilome governor and ccMnmander in chief! 
Nay, now, don*t laugh, for ^e thing is a £m^ um' 
very well attested. We are infom»Mi by the a(»- 
curate Mr. Pennant, in his Survey of Loniff^^ 
diat *« Dnck Island was erected, hi tne time of 
King Charles II. into a government, and had a 
salary annexed to the ofiiee in favour of M. ^* 
EvBEMOND, who was the first, and perhaps the 
last governor." 

Only think of a memorial on behalf of the 
widgeon addressed to his Excellency M. St. 
EvRSHONP, Lord-lieutenant General and General 
Governor of Duck Island and its dependencies: 
or a pao-agraph in the London Mtrcury, to the 
eflRSct " that his gracious Majes^, Charies 11. 
attended- by the Right Honourable, die Bail of 
Rochester, and Mr. KiUigrew, the joker, was 
gracioudj pleased to visit Duck Im^anp, where 
his majesty was rec^ved by his ^excellency, the 
governor, with the customary hc^Hbdrs, die Bwani 
bong drawn up in review oider'lMr die wgjpeo- 
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fflj blened Jesas." He then tnentioiied what 
clothes he should wish to wear, desiring he might 
ha?e a shiit more than ordinary, lest tl^ coldness 
of the day might make him tremble, which, he 
added, would be interpreted by his enemies into 
fear. '' I do not (hraad death,'' he said. '* Death 
IB not terrible to me. I bless my God, I am 



He then spent a short time in naming the few 
legacies which were left him to bequeath. To 
Prinre Charies he sent his Bible, on the margin 
of which were his private remarks aoid annota- 
ikras. He desired that he would read it often 
flid with great care; adding that in affliction he 
woold find it to be his surest friend ; to the Duke 
of York ho sent a curious ring, which he had 
eoQstuiiy been in the habit of wearing ; to the 
Princess Elisabeth, Andrew's Sermons, Arch- 
bishop Land a^nst Fisher the Jesuit, and 
Hooker's Ecclesiastic^ Polity ; to the Duke of 
Gloucester, King James's Works, and Ham- 
mond's Pncticad Catechism; Cassandra to the 
Eaii of Lindsey; and his gold watch to the 
Doehess of Richmond, the daughter of his early 
&vonrite, the Duke of Buckingham. 

By this time the bishop had arrived, and the 
king retired with him to prayer. After the prayers 
of the church had been gone through, the bishop 
read the twenty-seventh chapter of St Matthew, 
which describes the passion of our Saviour. The 
ling applied the passage to his present condition, 
snd thanked the bishop for the selection. He 
was much surprised and gratified when he was 
mformed that it was, in fact, the chapter set apart 
in the calendar for the lesson of &e day. 

While he was still at his devotions. Colonel 
Hacker knocked at the door. He appeared much 
agitated, and informed the king it was time to set 
off for Whitehall. Charles told him he would 
eome presently, and shortly afterwards, taking 
^ bishbp by the hand, aud bidding Herbert 
bring with him his silver clock, with a cheerful 
countenance he proposed to depart. As he passed 
throogh the garoen of St. James's into the park, 
he inquired of Herbert the hour of the day, and 
afterwards bade him keep the clock for his sake. 

It was ten o'clock when the king came forth. 
Oa each side of him was arranged a line of sol- 
diers, and before and behind him were a guard of 
halberdiers, their drums beating and coloors fly- 
ing. The king passed to the scaflbld, through 
St James's Park, on foot On his right hand 
was Bishop Juxon, and on hi9 lef^ Colonel Tom- 
iffison, both bareheaded, with whom he frequently 
eottversed during their walk through the park. 
There is a tradition that he pointed out a tree not 
ht from the entrance to Spring Oardens, (dose 
to the spot which is now a well-known station 
ior eows,) which he said had been planted by his' 
brother Henry. During his walk to the scaflbld, 
a reffianly fanatic officer inquired of him, with in- 
lolting barbarity, if it were true that he had been 
cognisant of his father's murder. Another stem 
republican, '* a mean c^itizen," as he is styled by 
Fuller, was perceived to remain close by his side, 
and keep his eyes constandy fixed on the kmg, 
with an expression of particular malignity.— 
Charles merely turned away his face: eventually, 
however, the man was unceremoniously pushed 
aside by the more feeling among his persecutors. 

The guards marching at a slow pace, the king 
desired them to proceed faster. '* I go," he said, 
** to strive for a heavenly crown, wim less solici- 
^ thin I have formerly encouraged my soldiers 
t>ft{htlbr,sai twddy oaa/' Howcnrer, flMBOiM 
1—41.7 



of the drams rendered conversation extoemely 
difficult 

Passing along the famous gallery, whidi at 
that time ran across the street at Whitehall to the 
opposite part of the pahice, the king was conduct- 
ed to his usual bed-chamber. The scaffolding 
had only been commenced the preceding after- 
noon,* and not having been then completed, the 
dday thus afforded flowed him a considerable 
time for prayer. It was a cold and dismal day. 
Two or three dishes had been provided for his 
dinner, but having partaken o£ the sacrament, he 
declined this misplaced kindness : however, on 
its being represented to him how long he had 
fasted, Uiat the weather was extremely bitter; 
and that, should die cold produce the least shiver- 
ing, it would be maliciously interpreted by his 
enemies, he consented to partake of a piece of 
bread and a glass of clarets While he was en- 
gaged at his devotions with Bishop Juxon, Nye, 
and others of the puritan clergymen, knocked at 
die door of his apartment, and offered to assist in 
preparing him for his fate. But he told them 
they had so often prayed against him, they should 
never pray with him in his agony, though he 
should bo grateful, he added, if they would re- 
member him in their prayers. As soon as he had 
completed his devotions, " Now," he said, " let 
the rogues come ; I have forgiven them, and am 
prepared for all I am to undergo." When Colonel 
Hacker gave the last signal at the door of the 
apartment, the bishop and Herbert fell on their 
knees weeping: the king gave them his hand to 
kiss, and as Juxon was an old man, he kindly 
assisted him to rise. To Colonel Tomlinson, 
who had shown him every attention in his power, 
he presented his gold tooth-pick case, requesting 
him to attend him to the last Then, desiring 
the door to be opened, and telling Hacker he was 
prepared to follow him, he passed with a cheerful 
countenance, through an avenue of guards, to the 
scaffold. 



CHAPTER X. 

Considerable doubt has existed as to the exact 
spot on which Charles was beheaded. The scaf- 
fold unquestionably ran in front of the banqueting 
house, from the centre of that building to the end 
nearest to Charing Cross. In height it was level 
with the top of the lower windows. Immediately 
in the centre of the building, between the upper 
and lower windows, a passage had been broken 
in the wall, through wnich die unfortunate king 
passed. At a recent renovation of the banqueting 
house, this passage was plainly percepdble, a fact 
which must be considered as entirely setting the 
question at rest For a space of about seven feet 
in height and four in breadth, the bricks presented 
a broken and jagged appearance, and the brick- 
work introduced was evidendy of more modem 
date. 

- To return to the last moments of Charles. The 
scaffold had been covered with black cloth, and 
a coffin, lined with black velvet, was in readiness 
to receive his remains. In the platform itself had 

* Home says, quoting from Walker's History of 
Independency, that ^Uhe king slept soundly as usual, 
though the noise of workmen, employed in fraaiiig 
the scaffold, and other preparations for his execution 
resounded in his ears." This is more poetical than 
true. Charles had passed the previous night at St 
James's, at the distance of nearly half a mUe. Even 
had he slept at Whitehall, as his apartments were 
close to the water's side, and in a different direction, 
ha eouU scaxoely have been dittuibed by theooisa. 



been fixed iron rings aad staples, to which ropes 
had also been attached, by which it was intended 
to force the king to the block should he make the 
least attempt at resistance. The persons who 
attended him to the scaffold, besides Bishop 
Juxon, were two of the gendemen of his bed- 
chamber, Harrington and Herbert The former 
afterwards suffered so much from the shock, that 
an illness ensued which neariy cost him his life. 
The king himsdf appeared cheerfid, resigned* 
and happy. He merely requested of Colonel 
Hacker, to be careful that he was not put to un* 
necessary pain. Having put on his satin cap, he 
inquired of one of the two executioners, both of 
whom were masked, if his hair was in the way. 
The man requested him to push it under his cap. 
As he was doing so, with the assistance of the 
bishop and the executioner, he tui^ed to the 
former; "I have a good cause," he said, "and a 
gracious God on my side." 

The JStsAop.— -There is but one stage more; 
this stage is turbulent and troublesome, it is a short 
one; but you may consider it will soon carry you 
a great way; it will carry you from earth to hea* 
ven ; and there you will find a great deal of eordial 
joy and comfort. 

7%e JRng, — I go from a corruptible to an in- 
corruptible crown, where no disturbance can be, 
no disturbance in the worid« 

7^ BUhop, — You are exchanged firom a tem* 
poral to an eternal crown ; a good exchange. 

Observing one of the persons, who had been 
admitted to the scaffold, accidentally touching the 
edge of the axe with his cloak, the king requested 
him to be careful. Then again inquiring of the 
executioner, "is my hair wellt" he took off* his 
cloak and George, and delivering the latter to the 
bishop, exclaimed significantly ^^remembtry 
To the executioner he said, "I shall say but 
short prayers, and when I thrust out my hands— ." 
Looking at the block, he said, " you must set it 
fast" The execudoner replied it was fast The 
king remarked it might have been higher. Being 
told it could not have been higher, he raid, " when 
I put out my hands this way, theB-^— ." 

In the mean time, having div^ted himself of 
his cloak and doublet, and ^ing in his waistcoat* 
he again put on his cloak. Then, lifting up his 
handb and eyes to heaven, and repeating a few 
words to himself which were inaudible to the by- 
standers, he knelt down and laid his neck on the 
block. The execudoner stooping to put his hair 
under his cap, the king thinking he was about to 
strike, bid him wait for the sign. Afler a short 
pause he stretched out his hands, and the execu- 
doner at one blow severed his head from his body. 
The head was immediately lifted up by the other 
headsman and exhibited to the people. "Be- 
hold," he exclaimed, " the head of a traitor."* 

Thus, on the 30th of January, 1649, at the age 
of forty-nine, died King Charles. 'The disimd 
groan, which rose at the moment of his decapita- 
tion from the dense populace around, was never 
forgotten by those who heard it Certainly, by 
the vast majority of the people of England, the 
execution of Charles was regarded as an atrocious 



*In the British Museun is preserved a curious 
single folio sheet, printed at Frankfort shcMrdy afto 
King Charles's deadb, in which there is a pnnt de- 
scriptive of his execution, surmounted by medallion 
heads of Charles, Cromwell, and Fairfax. The only 
persons represented to be on the seafTold, beeid^ 
Charies and the two executioners, who are in masks, 
are Bishop Juxon, and Colonel Tomlinson and 
Haeker. There is a Latin motto from Horaee, Ciam. 
lib. i. ode 4. 

9 
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and barbarous murder. Philip Henry, the famous 
divine, was a witness of the memorable scene. 
" He used to mention," writes his son, << that at 
the instant when the blow was given, there was 
such a dismal universal groan among the thou- 
sands of people that were within sight, as it were 
with one consent, as he never heard before and 
desired he might never hear the like again.*' 
This fact is corroborated by the testimony of an 
aged person, one Margaret Coe, who died in 1730, 
at the age of one hundred and three. She saw 
the executioner hold up the head, and well ^* re- 
membered the dismal groan which was made by 
the vast multitude of spectators when die fatal 
blow was given.'** Immediately afler the axe 
fell, a party of horse rode rapidly from Charing 
Cross to King street, and another from King 
street to Charing Cross, with the object of dis- 
persing the people, or more probably, of dissipat- 
mg their gloomy thoughts. 

The body of Charles having been placed in 
the coffin prepared for it, was conveyed by 
Bishop Juxon and Herbert to the back-stairs at 
Whitehall, to be embalmed. In their way back 
they encountered Cromwell, who informed them 
that orders would be speedily issued for the 
burial. The regicide came shortly aferwards to 
gaze upon the corpse of his victim. He remark- 
ed on the appearance of health and promise of 
longevity which it exhibited. It is even said 
that he attempted to fasten a suspicion that 
Charles was suffering under a disgraoeful dis- 
ease at the time of his death, but that the praise- 
worthy firmness of a physician who attended the 
opening of the body, destroyed the validity of 
the scandal. This physician was certainly not 
the same pr^titioner who was employed to em- 
balm the body and to sew on the head. That 
person was one Thomas Tropham, surgeon to 
Fairfax, and a bachelor of physic in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. There were many spectators of 
the ceremony. At its completion this facetious 
ruffian remarked, that he had been sewring on the 
liead of a goose. 

No monarch ever departed this life more beloved 
and lamented by his own party than did the unfor- 
tunate Charles. They felt as if a near and dear 
friend had been snatched from their sight Arch- 



* Sir Edward Peyton, in addressing bis work the 
Divine Catastrophe, to the Commons of England, 
has the following remarkable passage: — ^'I thrice 
humbly desire your patronage, especially finding by 
experience the composition and style of this present 
narrative vill incw- the dispUature and hatred of mo9t 
of this ttate.^'* This admission coming from a fifth 
monarchy man, as Anthony Wood styles Peyton, and 
addressed to the heads of his own party, is certainly 
of some weight. \\ deed, whatever might have been 
the general fec^ling against the political character and 
conduct of Charles, there can be no doubt that his 
public death upon the scaffold was regarded by nine 
tenths of the people as a bloody and atrocious act. 
Among the thousands who gazed upon that scene of 
violence and ferocity, there was, perhaps, scarcely a 
single bystander in whose breast all feelings of pity 
were so entirely stifled, as not to be excited by so 
awful a transition from the height of human greatness 
to the extreme of human misery. It is only in the 
worst of human bosoms that there exists the impulse 
to injure still further the being whom we have hum- 
bled and rendered powerless. Among the actors or 
spectators of the execution of Charles, there may 
have been srme to whom, from motives of ambition, 
or a persuasion of its political expediency, that scene 
may not have been unpalatable; but these persons 
were neither many in number, nor were Aey, gene> 
rally speaking, among the more respectable of their 
detested party. 



bishop Usher, who witnessed the death of his 
master from the roof of Wallingford House, (the 
sit^of the present Admiralty,) was carried away 
fainting; and Dr. Fell, Dean of Christ Church, 
died, it is said, of grief, when the tidings were 
brought to him. The majority of the people of 
England expressed their sorrow as loudly as they 
felt it deeply. All who were able to approach 
the body dipped their handkercluefs and staves 
in his blood ; the block was cut into small pieces ; 
and large sums of money were offered for a lock 
of his nair, or a few grains of the sand which 
had been discoloured by his blood. It seems 
that in addition to the common interest attached 
to such relics, it was supposed they would be 
efficacious in curing the evil. But even his ene- 
mies, on more than one occasion, paid unexpect- 
ed homage to his memory. Perhaps the most 
singular is the tribute of the regicide Henry Mar- 
tin. ** If we are to have a king," he said in the 
House of Commons, " I would as soon have the 
last gentleman as any sovereign on record." 
But the fine verses of Andrew Marvel, another 
foe to monarchy, must not be omitted, — 

While round the armed bands 

Did ciasp their bloody hands. 
He nothing common did or mean, 
Af^er that memorable scene ; 

But with his keener eye 

The axe's edge did try. 
Nor called the gods, with vulgar spite. 
To vindicate his helpless right. 

But bowed his comely heiid 

Down, as upon a bed. 

The heroic Marquis of Montrose is said to 
have written his master's epitaph with the point 
of his sword. The lines attributed to him, and 
rendered thus remarkable, the author had previ- 
ously imagined to be the production of John 
Cleveland, more especially as they are printed 
among his works, and as the death of the mar- 
tyred king is a favourite subject of his muse. 
Bishop Guthrie, however, who was likely to 
have die best information on the subject, inserts 
them in his Memoirs as the production of the 
marquis, without in the least questioning their 
authenticity. The lines are as follow : — 

Great, good, and just! could I but rate 

My griefs, and thy too rigid fate ; 

I'd weep the world to such a strain, 

As it should deluge once again ; 
But since thy loud-tongued blood demands supplies. 
More from Briareus' hands than Argus' eyes ; 
I'll sin^ thy obsecjuies with trumpet sounds. 
And write thy epitaph with blood and wounds. 

There has existed much doubt and discussion 
respecting the identity of the king's executioner. 
Several persons have been named for the unen- 
viable honour, and sufficient materials might be 
collected on the subject to form a curious and 
entertaining treatise. However, after every 
attention to the evidence, (and some interesting 
matter has rccendy been brought to light,) there 
seems to be no doubt that it was Richard Bran- 
don, the common executioner, who had previous- 
ly beheaded the Earl of Strafford. This man 
eventually died in great agony of mind, and was 
carried to the grave amid the execrations of the 
populace. 

The royal corpse, having been embalmed and 
placed in a leaden coffin, was conveyed to St. 
James's Palace. The usurping authorities re- 
fused permission to bury it in Henry the Se- 
venth's Chapel, though at the same time, they 
allowed five hundred pounds to defray the ex- 



penses of the interment. The spot eventoalij 
^[reed upon by both parties was Windsor. 
Thither the melancholy cavalcade proceeded; 
the body being carried in a hearse covered with 
black velvet, and drawn by six horses. It vu 
followed by four mourning coaches, contaioiDg 
several of die most faithfid servants of the de- 
ceased monarch, who hastened to pay the hit 
tribute to his memory. The first resting-place 
was the Dean's house at Windsor: the room 
was covered with black, and the coffin surrounded 
with lights. From thence the body was lemo?- 
ed to the king's usual bed-chamber in the cas^ 

The persons to whom the performance of the 
royal obsequies was intrusted were, the Duke of 
Richmond, the Marquis of Hertford, Lord South- 
ampton, Lord Lindsay, the Bishop of LoDdon, 
Herbert,, and Mildmay. They had all beea 
devoted servants of their late master. Their 
first step was to proceed to St. George's Cha- 
pel, to select a proper resting-place for his re- 
mains. That beautiful and interesting building 
was at this period, internally, a mass of ruins. 
The ancient inscriptions, the architectural ona- 
ments, the stalls and banners of the Knights of 
the Garter, had been torn and uprooted by the 
hands of republicanism, and lay strewed in melan- 
choly devastation on the floor. It was found 
impossible to distinguish the tomb of a mooardi 
from the grave of a verger. At last, one of the 
noblemen present, happening to strike die pave- 
ment with his staff, perceived by the hollow 
sound that there was a vault beneath. The stones 
and earth having^ been removed, they came to 
two coffins, which proved to be those of King 
Henry the Eighth and Queen Jane Seymour. 
Though considerably more than a century had 
elapsed since their interment, the velvet palls 
which covered their coffins were still fresh. In 
this vault over against the eleventh stall on the 
sovereign's side, it was decided to inter the body 
of King Chaiies. 

Accordingly, on the 7th of February, die royal 
remains, having been carried from the king's 
bed-chamber into St. George's Hall, were thence 
borne to the chapel. In addition to those to 
whom the solemnisation of the funeral had been 
originally entrusted. Colonel Whichcot, the go- 
vernor of the casde, and several of his offieeis, 
attended the ceremony. The snow fell thick 
upon the velvet pall, and when it entered the 
chapel the coffin was perfecdy white, the " co- 
lour of innocency.*' Bishop Ju^n stood ready 
at the head of the vault, widi the book of Com- 
mon Prayer in his hand. He was preparing to 
read the burial service, according to the rites of 
the Church of England, when he was stopped by 
the governor. •* The book of Common Prayer," 
said the bigoted soldier, " had been put down by 
authority, and should not be used in any garrison 
where he commanded." The coffin was lower- 
ed amid the tears and prayers of the faiUiful fol- 
lowers of the unfortunate monarch. On its 
leaden surface was inscribed, in capital letters— 
KING CHARLES, 
1648. 

A mysterious doubt existed for raai^ years 
respecting the real burial-place of King Uharies. 
By many it was believed that he lay in the sand 
at Whitehall, and that die coffin, on which was 
inscribed his name, merely contained stones and 
rubbish.* Another report was raised by the old 



* Aubrey says, "I well remember it was freqnent- 
Iv and soberly affirmed by offioers of arms and gran- 
dees, that the body of King Charles the First was 
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Cromwellites, at the Restoration, that the bodies 
of Charier and OromweU had been made to 
change coffins, and that in reality it was the 
corpse of the king, instead of his murderer, 
which had been exposed at/fybum, and which 
was afterwards buried beneath the gallows. 
There was one circumstance which attached 
some weight to these idle surmises. At the 
Restoration, the Parliament voted the large sum 
of serenty thousand pounds towards a public 
fimeral for the late king, and for the purpose of 
erecting a grateful and a lasting monument to his 
memory. To the astonishment of all men, it 
was reported that his remains could nowhere be 
discovered, although many persons were still 
alive who could have pointed out the spot 

But all doubts have been set at rest in our 
times, by the openmg of King Charles's coffin 
in 1813, in the presence of George the Fourth, 
then Prince of Wales. The interesting account 
of Sir Henry Halford is well known. *• On re- 
moving the pall, a plain leaden coffin, with no 
appearance of ever having been enclosed in wood, 
and bearing an inscription, *• King Charles, 1648.' 
in large legible characters, on a scroll of lead en- 
circling it, immediately presented itself to the 
view. A square opening was then made in the 
upper part of the lid, of such dimensions as to 
admit a dear insight into its contents. These 
were an internal wooden coffin, very much de- 
cayed, and the body carefully wrapt up in cere- 
cloth, into the folds of which a quantity of unc- 
tuous or greasy matter, mixed with resin, as it 
seems, had been melted, so as to exclude, as 
effectually as possible, the external air. The 
coffin was completely full, and from the tenacity 
of the ceroKsloth, great difficulty was experienced 
in detaching it successfully from the parts which 
it enveloped. Wherever the unctuous matter 
had insinuated itself, the separation of the cere- 
eioth was easy, and when it came off, a correct 
impression of the features to which it had been 
applied was observed in the unctuous substance, 
it length the whole face was disengaged from its 
covering. The complexion of the skin of it was 
dark and discoloured. The forehead and tem- 
ples had lost little or nothing of their muscular 
substance;. the cartilage of the nose was gone; 
but the left eye, in the first moment of exposure, 
was open ana full, though it vanished almost im- 
mediately; and the pointed beard so character- 
istic of the period of the reign of King Charles, 
was perfect. The shape of the face was a long 
oval; many of the teeth remained; and the left 
^t in consequence of the interposition of the 
unctuous matter between it and the jcere-cloth, 
was found entire. When the head had been en- 
tirely disengaged from the attachments which 
confined it, it was found to be loose, and without 
any difficulty, was taken up and held to view. 
It was quite wet, and gave a greenish red tinge 
to paper and linen which touched it. The back 
part of the scalp was entirely perfect, and had a 
remarkably fresh appearance, nearly black. A 
portion of it which has been since cleaned and 
<Med, is of a beautiful darit brown colour.* That 

P]^tely pat into the sand at Whitehall; and the 
gffin that was carried to Windsor and laid in King 
Henry the Eighth's vault, was filled with rubbish 
«w brick-bats. Sir Fabian Phillips, juriacananltus^ 
™ adventured his life before the king's trial by 
Pnntincr, assures me that the king's coffin cost bat 
stt^sbillings: a plain deal coffin." 

• This 19 singalar; it being an unquestionable 
«ct that the king's hair was almost gray, lonsr pre- 
^008 to his trial? 



of the beard was a redder brown. On the back 
of the head the hair was not more than an inch 
in length, and had been probably cut so short for 
the convenience of the executioner, or perhaps, 
by the piety of friends soon after dea&, in order 
to furnish memorials of the unhappy king. On 
holding up the head, to examine the place of 
separation from the body, the muscles of the 
neck had evidently retracted themselves consider- 
ably; and the fourth cervical vertebra was found 
to be cut through its substance transversely, 
leaving the surfaces of the divided portions per- 
fecdy smooth and even; an appearance whi(^ 
could have been produced only by a heavy 
blow inflicted with a very sharp instrument and 
which furnished the last proof wanting to identify 
King Charles the First." 

By his queen, Henrietta Maria, the king had 
eight children. Besides those, whose memoirs 
will be hereafter introduced, he had a son named 
Charles, his first-bora, who survived the rite of 
baptism but a few hours. The infant was born 
at Greenwich in 1629 ; its birth having been acce- 
lerated by a fright suffered by the queen. It is 
remarkable Ihat the Roman Catholic priests of 
the queen's household were in anxious expecta- 
tion of its birth, trusting, by an immediate and 
secret baptism, to smuggle it into their own 
church; Charles, however, was on the watch, 
and directed his chaplain. Dr. Webbe, who was 
in attendance, to baptise it according to the forms 
of the Church of England. The infant was 
buried at Westminster. Another of the fing's 



whose career was equally brief. This chud, as 
were most of the offspring of Charles, was bora 
at Whitehall. It has been remarked as curious, 
that their names, with only one exception, are 
omitted in the parish registry of St Martin's. 
The king invariably sent a sum of money, by 
some member of his household, in order to on- 
sure the usual entry. These persons, it is said, 
deceived his majesty, and appropriated the money 
to their own use. 



HENRIETTA MARIA. 

The character of Henrietta Maria is seldom a 
favourite one with our historians. Generally 
speaking, she is described as turbulent, wanton, 
and insincere; implacable in her resentments; 
rash in her resolves ; precipitating her husband 
into the most dangerous excesses, and entertain- 
ing the most lofty conceptions of the royal pre- 
rogative. That the conduct of Henrietta was 
not felicitous ; that she was bigoted in religion, 
and headstrong in her passions, and that her ca- 
pacity was far from extensive, it would be diffi- 
cult to deny ; and yet much that has been said 
to her disadvantage may be traced to party bitter- 
ness and the prejudice of faction. To the re- 
publicans, the exalted station which she occupied, 
and the religion which she professed, naturally 
rendered her an object of suspicion and dislike ; 
while the royalists, taking advantage of her sup- 
posed infiuenoe 'over the king, attributed to her 
indifferent counsels whatever in their master's 
conduct they would otherwise have found difficult 
to defend. 

Moreover, the manners of the volatile French- 
woman were little suited to the people among 
whom she came to reside. Her zealous and 
undisguised partiality for the religion and man- 
ners of her own country ; her love of admira- 
tion; her fondness for music, dancing, -and all 
the frivolities to which her sex are privileged. 



were converted, by the jaundiced eye of puri- 
tanism, into the most heinous sins. After all, 
Hemietta was neither deficient in private virtues 
nor agreeable qualities. Her disposition was 
generous when not provoked ; her manners were 
playful and animated; she was fearless in danger; 
an affectionate mother, and an indulgent mistress. 
Her attachment to the ruined fortunes of her hus- 
band can never be spoken of without praise. 
The prominent position which she occupied, in 
the political troubles of the period, may be ascri- 
bed rather to the unfortunate circumstances in 
which she was placed, than to personal ambition, 
or a mere love of intrigue. Had she lived in 
peaceable times, or, indeed, liad Buckingham 
survived to guide the counsels of his master, 
Henrietta, in all probability, would have been 
merely remembered for the gaiety of her man- 
ners, and the lustre of her charms. 

Henrietta Maria, youngest daughter of Henry 
the Great, of France, and sister of Louis the 
Thirteenth, was bora 28th November, 1609. 
Of her childhood little is known; indeed^ at the 
period of her marriage with Charles, she had 
scarcely completed her sixteenth year. In 1 624, 
Lord Kensington, afterwards Earl of Holland, 
had been despatched to Paris, in order to sound 
the feelings of the French court, with regard to 
the match. He found the young princess greatly 
prepossessed in favour of her future husband. 
The account of the prince's jouraey into Spain 
appears to have strongly influenced her imagina- 
tion. When the tale of his adventures was first 



children was Catherine, his fourth daughter, , related to her, she observed, **He might have 



found a wife much nearer, and have saved him- 
self much trouble." Indeed, with all the romance 
of a young girl, she appears to have fancied her- 
self in love with Charles, long before they actu- 
ally met 

Lord Kensington, unwilling. to risk the disgrace 
of a refusal, proceeded cautiously in his dehcate 
mission. As regarded Henrietta herself, she took 
no pains to disguise her partiality for the prince. 
The state of her feelings, however, will be best 
discovered by the following romantic incident, 
which is thus agreeably related by Lord Ken- 
sington in one of his letters to Charles : <^ I can- 
not," he says, "but make you continual repeti- 
tions of the value you have here, to be (as justly 
we know you), the mostT complete young prince 
and person in the world. This reputation has 
begotten in the sweet princess, Madame, so infi- 
nite an affection to your fame, as she could not 
contain herself from a passionate desiring to see 
your picture, the shadow of that person so ho- 
noured, and knowing not by what means to com- 
pass it, it being wora about my neck; for though 
others, as the queen and princesses, would open 
it and consider it, the which ever brought forth 
admiration from them, yet durst not this poor 
young lady look any otherwise on it than afar 
off, whose heart was nearer unto it than any of 
the others who did most gaze upon it. But at 
the last, rather than want that sight, the which 
she was so impatient of, she desired the gende- 
woman of the house where I am lodged, that had 
been her servant, to borrow of me the picture, 
in all the secrecy that may be, and to bring it 
unto her, saying, she could not but want mat 
curiosity, as well as others, towards a person of 
his infinite reputation. As soon as she saw the 
party that brought it, she retired into her cabinet, 
calling only her in ; where she opened the picture 
in such haste as showed a true picture of her 
passion, blushing in the instant at her own guilti-^ 
She kept it an hour in her hands, mi 
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when she returned it, she gare it many praises of 
your person. Sir, this is a business so fit for your 
secrecy, as I know it shall never go farther than 
unto the king your father, my lord Duke of Buck- 
ingham, ana my lord of Carlisle's knowledge.'' 
Shortly afterwards, when Henrietta received two 
letters, one from King James, and the other from 
her lover, she placed the former in her cabinet, 
and the latter in her bosom. James was much 
pleased when the anecdote was related to him ; — 
''It was an omen," he said, ''that she would 
preserve his name in her memory, and Charles 
m her heart." 

One would have thought the young, the grace- 
ful, and gallant Earl of Holland, (tor such he 
was now created,) would have been a dangerous 
mediator between two lovers who had never met. 
But Holland, though afterwards some suspicion 
became attached to his intercourse with Hen* 
rietta, at this period loved his master. It was 
about the same time that Count Soissons declared 
openly and boldly at the Louvre, that he had been 
contracted to the princess before several witness- 
es, and even went so far as to assert that she was 
his lawful bride. Holland instantly challenged 
him to single combat, but Soissons refused to 
meet him. "The court of France," he said, 
«' was too powerful, to allow him to maintain the 
truth with his sword." 

If it be presumed that the feelings of Charles 
were equally romantic with those of hb future 
bride, the glowing descriptions which Lord Hol- 
land transmitted of her accomplishments were 
well calculated to increase his flame. In a letter 
dated 26th February, he thus writes to the prince : 
" You will find a lady of as much loveliness and 
sweetness to deserve your affection, as any crea- 
ture under heaven can do. And sir, by all her 
fashions since my b^inghere, and by what I hear 
from the ladies, it is most visible to me, her infi- 
nite value, and respect unto you. Sir, I say not 
this to betray your beHef, but from a true obser- 
tation and knowledge of this to be so; I tell you 
this, and must somewhat more, in way of admi- 
ration of the person of Madame; for the impres- 
sions I had of her were but ordmary, but the 
amazement extraordinaiy, to find her, as I protest 
to God I did, the sweetest creature in France. 
Her growth is very litde short of her age, and 
her wisdom infinitely beyond it. I heard her 
discourse with her mother, and the ladies about 
her, with extraordinary discretion and quickness. 
She dances, the which I am a witness of, as well 
as ever I saw any creature. They say she sings 
most sweetly : I am sure she looks so." In ano- 
ther letter Lord Holland writes : " I found it true, 
that neither her master, Bayle, nor any man or 
woman in France, or in the world, sings so admir- 
ably as she. Sir, it is beyond imagination ; that 
is all that I can say of it." 

The articles of marriage between Charles and 
'Henrietta were signed by James on the 11 th of 
May, 1624, and by the French king on the 14th 
of August following. The treaty was finally 
ratified at Paris, by the Earls of Carlisle and 
Holland, on the 18th of March, 1626. At the 
beginning of May, the necessary dispensation 
was received from Rome, when Cardinal Rich- 
lieu performed the espousals, the Duke de Che- 
vereux appearing as proxy for Charles. 

The ceremony was magnificent in the extreme. 
On the day appointed, the 1 1th of May, the royal 
bride was conducted by the king, the queen, and 
a long train of courtiers, to the house of the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, where she was formally attired 
by her ladies in the nuptial robes. From hence 



they proceeded to a maffnificent theatre, erected 
in front of the CathedrsI of Notre-Dame. The 
Duke de Chevereux was dressed in a black robe, 
lined with cloth of gold, and sparkling with dia- 
monds. On each side he was supported by the 
Earls of Carlisle and Holland, clad in beaten 
silver. Standing under a gorgeous canopy, the 
King of France, assisted by his brother, consign- 
ed their sister to the Duke de Chevereux, as the 
representative of King Charles. The marriage 
having been solemnised according to the ceremo- 
nies of the Romish church, the procession ad- 
vanced in the same order to the cathedral, the 
Duke de Chevereux taking precedence of the 
King of France. After the celebration of mass, 
from which the English earls had absented them- 
selves on account of their religious scruples, the 
procession returned to the house of the arch- 
bishop, where a splendid banquet hadJ[)een pre- 
sented. The king sat under a canopy in the 
centre of the table, Henrietta being placed on his 
left hand, and the queen-mother on his right. 
Next to Henrietta sat the Duke de Chevereux, 
and the Earis of Carlisle and Holland by the side 
of the duke. 

On the 24th of May, the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, attended by the Eari of Montgomery, ami 
others of the English nobility, arrived at Paris, 
for the purpose of conducting Henrietta to Eng- 
land. During the seven days which they re- 
mained in the French capital, nothing could 
exceed the splendour of the entertainments which 
were provided for them, or the magnificence of 
the public rejoicings. Bonfires illuminated the 
streets ; the cannon roared on the walls, and the 
prison doors were opened ; while the nobility of 
Paris vied with each other in the costliness of 
their feasts; arivalship in which the celebrated 
Richlieu is said to have carried off the palm. 

Henrietta bid farewell to Paris on the 2d of 
June, 1625. It is asserted in a letter of the 
period, that she was arrested at Amiens by a 
legate from the pope, who commanded her to 
perform a penance of either sixteen or twenty- 
six days, as an atonement for uniting herself to 
a heretic prince, or as anotlier writer informs 
us, for having married Charles without a dispen- 
sation. Henrietta, it is said, instandy wrote to 
Charles, who was anxiously expecting her at 
Canterlwiry, acquainting him with the cause of her 
delay. His answer was decisive ; he informed her 
that if she did not immediately resume her jour- 
ney, he would return to London widiout her. The 
young queen, however unwillingly, continued her 
progress, and the pope was defrauded of his ex- 
pected triumph. However, as his holiness had 
already given his consent to ^e marriage, the 
story is in all probability a fabrication. 

At Boulogne she found the Duchess of Buck- 
ingham and an English fleet in readiness to re- 
ceive her. She set sail on the 12th of June, and 
after an uncomfortable passage of twenty-four 
hours arrived at Dover. During this short voy- 
age sl)e had suffered so much from sea-sickness, 
that it was. deemed necessary to convey her into 
the town in a litteri and thence to apartments 
prepared for her in the castle. The news of her 
arrival was carried fo the king at Canterbury in 
an hour and six minutes. Charles was hasten- 
ing to meet his young bride, when he received a 
communication from^ her, intimating how much 
she had suffered by her voyage, and requestiYig 
him to defer the interview till the following day. 

The next morning, about ten o'clock, the king, 
attended by a suitable retinue, arrived at Dover. 
Henrietta was at her morning meal, and for vari- 



ous private reasons, was scaicdy prepaisd fbr 
the interview ; yet she instandy rose firom taUe, 
and hurraing down stairs, fell on her knees 
before her husband, and taking his hand, kisaed 
it affectionately. Charles instantly raised her, 
and ** wrapping his arms around her, kissed her 
with many kisses.'* Her first words were those 
of reverence and affection: — ** Sire, Je tmt 
ventu efi ce paia de voire MmesU pour Hre utie 
etcommandeeevouf.** Charles seemed sarpriwl 
to find her taller than he had expected, aod cast 
his e3^ies upon her feet, as if suspecting that she 
had made use of ardfidal means to improve her 
stature. Henrietta, with all her native quicknes, 
perceived what was passing in the king's mini 
She immediately raised one of her feet, and 
pointed to the shoe: **Sir," she said, ^*1 stand 
upon mine own feet. I have no helps of art. 
Thus high I am, and am neither higher nor low- 
er." Some tears fell from her eyes, but Charles 
kissed them away, telling her playfully *'ke 
should not fail doing so, so lon^ as sbecondniMd 
weeping." He told her '* she had not fallen into 
a land of strangers, and that she might be ever 
satisfied of his tenderness and esteem." 

After a short period, the bystanders were i9> 
quired to withdraw, and die royal lovers remaii- 
ed an hour in private. The first request of Hen- 
rietta must have been highly gratifying to W 
husband. <*She trusted," she said, ^^thatsbonld 
she ever do any thing to offend him, he woaU 
himself teU her of her fault, instead of eiiiploy-| 
ing a thud person." Charies readily promisdl 
a compliance, and exacted the same stipobtica 
from his bride. 

Having prepared themselves for dinner, and 
come forth into the presence chamber, Henrieltt 
presented her French servants, formaUy, and bf 
name. Charies, having already dined, seated 
himself by the queen, and helped her to venisci 
and pheasant with his own hand. Her confessor, 
who stood by her, solemnly reminded her that, 
being the eve of John the Baptist, it was a fast 
day of the church, andconsequendy that she roust 
be cautious how she provoked scandal on the first 
day of her arrival. But at this period, at least, 
her husband had the ascendant of the pope and 
his penances, and Henrietta, to the mat delight 
of her protestant subjects, ate heartily of the fof' 
bidden dishes. 

Af^er dinner the king and queen proceeded on 
horseback to Canterbury, where it was intended 
to consummate the marriage. Ofi Banam Dovw 
they were received by a vast concourse of ih^ 
nobility, of both sexes, who divided themsehe^ 
into rows while their majesties passed on. Tb^ 
road had been strewed with roses and oihci 
flowers, by the loyal peasants of Kent, who ren| 
the skies with their shouts and acclamationsi 
"The ladies," writes Howell, ** appeared lilies^ 
many constellations, but methought that the coun 
try ladies outshined the courtiers." 

Tjbe same night, having arrived at Canterbnrj^ 
and supper being over, the queen retired to rcs^ 
Charles followed shortly afterwards, being s^ 
tended to the apartment by two of the lords of th( 
bedchamber, whose duty it was to undress hin^ 
It appears that the king's first step was to secml 
the doors of the bedchamber (which were actually 
seven in number) with his own hand. He thei 
undressed himself, and having excluded his tw( 
attendants, cautiously bolted the door. Thes^ 
particulars dirow a curious light on the customs 
of the period ; since it seems certain that not ctct 
the nuptial chamber of the sovereign was secoK 
against the strange license and intrusive jocularity 
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vhich were permitted by the less refined taste of 
our ancestors on the marriaj^ night It would 
seem, inde«l, that it was only by stratagem that 
Charies was enabled to rid himself of his own 
ittendants. «* The next morning," we are told, 
^he was pleasant with the lords that he had 6e- 
zuM them, and hath ever since been very jo- 
cnnd." 

On the 16th of Jane, 1625, Charles arrived 
fith his bride in Ae capital. They had entered 
the royal barge at Gravesend, from whence, at- 
tended by several of the barges of the nobility, 
fijey proceeded up the river in re^ state. From 
London Bridge to Whitehall their procession re- 
Kmbled a triumph. Thousands of vessels crowd- 
id the Thames; every lighter and barge was 
(Ded widi spectators, and the banks appeared a 
aioving mass of population. The guns roared 
bm the tower, as well as from the various ships 
i the neighbourhood ; while the populace, not- 
ritbstandmg that the plague raffed around them, 
ml the ram fell in torrents, vied with each other 
n the clamour of their gratulations, The king 
md queen were each dressed in green. The 
irindows of the barge, notwithstanding the pelt- 
nr rain, were kept open ; Henrietta (requendy 
lonowledgmg the shouts of the populace, by 
[racefally waving her hand. It was observed 
iiat her head already reached the king's shoulder, 
nd that she was young enough to grow taller.* 

The difference of religion between Henrietta 
and her new subjects but slighdy affected her 
bt welcome. Much was expected from her 
rmith, her reputed good sense, and the zeal and 
doence of her husband. Henrietta too, in some 
kgree sacrificing her respect lor truth to the love 
I popularity, was not unwilling to asnst the de- 
qpt^. Being asked, shortly after her arrival, 
t she could abide a heretic: " Why not," she 
iRd, "was not my father one?" But neither 
kr popularity nor her dissimulation were of lons^ 
niflence. Shortly afterwards, when she oroved 
tith child, the puritans loudly expressed their 
^satisfaction, speaking of her as an idolatress 
ad likening her to Heth the Canaanite. Re- 
prding her religion with extreme abhorrence, 
M perceiving &e probability of her hereafter 
iafluencingher children in the Romish faith, they 
Ivetold those misfortunes which afterwards befel 
iie descendants of Charies. The puritans looked 
Mfaer to the issue of the Queen of Bohemia, 
those education they were satisfied had been in 
■Rordance with the principles of the reformed 
Kligion. The birth, therefore, of an heir to the 
otiwn was a black day in the calendar of puri- 
^nism. Heylin mentions a village, in which he 
ns himself resident at the time, where a day of 
Rjoicing had been set apart, in commemoration 
rfthe prince's birth. All sorts of festivities, such 
* feasting, ringing of bells, and bonfires, had 
^ announced to the inhabitants. But, he adds, 
losmgle individual of the presby terian or puritan 
^ came forth from their houses on that day ; 
H on the contrary, close^ their doors, as on 
*<^on8 of general mourning and distress. 

The reputed loveliness of Henrietta, notwith- 
>*>Qding ^e exquisite portraits of Vandyke, and 
fc enthusiasm of the contemporary poets, has 
^ occasionally disputed. A small share of 

*See ««The Life and Death of that Matchless 
*nor of Magnanimity, Henrietta Maria de Bour- 
^: London, 1685.'' Also ''A tme Discdirse of 
iil the Royal Passages, Triumphs, and Ceremonies, 
^^ed at the Contract and Marriage of the High 
^Mi({hty Charles, King of Great Britain: Lsn- 
^1625.'* 



personal charms will easily exalt a queen into a 
goddess, and Waller thus addresses Henrietta : 

Your beauty more the fondest lover moves 
With admiration, than his private loves; 
With admiration ! for a pitch so high, 
(Save sacred Charles's) never love darst fly. 
Beauty had crowned you, and you must have been 
The whole world's mistress, other than a queen. 
All had been rivals, and you might have spared. 
Or killed, and tyrannised, without a guard. 

Sir William Davenant has celebrated the beauty 
of Henrietta with still more fulsome panegyric. 
Several of his smaller pieces are addressed to her, 
and on New Year's Day he writes, — 

There is no need of purple or of lawn 
To vest thee in; were but thy curtains drawn 
Men might securely say that it is mom; 
Thy garments serve to hide not to adorn. 
Now she appears, whilst every look and smile 
Dispenses warmth and beauty through our isle. 

Descending, however, to mere prose, it may 
not be unamusing to transcribe the brief descrip- 
tions of those persons who beheld her in the 
zenith of youth and loveliness, and who were 
qualified to form a sober opinion of her personal 
merits. *♦ I can send you gallant ne ws, ' writes 
Howell to his brother-in-law ; '< for we have now 
a most gallant new Queen of England, who in 
true beauty is far beyond the long^wooed infanta ; 
for she was of a fading flaxen hair, big-lipped, 
and somewhat heavy eyed ; but this daughter of 
France, this youngest branch of Bourbon, is of a 
more lovely and lasting complexion, a dark 
brown; she hath eyes that sparkle like stars; 
and for her physiognomy, she may be said to be 
a mirror of perfection." 

Mr. Meade, who was present at her first land* 
ing in England, describes her to Sir Martin 
Stuteville, as " a nimble and quiet, black-eyed, 
brown-haired, and, in a word, a brave lady, 
though, perhaps, a litde touched with the green 
sickness." But we prefer the description of Sir 
Symonds D'Ewes, who hastened to gratify his 
curiosity with a sight of the new queen: "On 
Thursday, the 80th, the last day of this instant 
June, I went to Whitehall purposely to see die 
queen, which I did fully all the time she sat at 
dinner, and perceived her to be a most absolute 
delicate lady; after I had exactly surveyed all the 
features of her face, much enlivened by her ra- 
diant and sparkling black eye. Besides, her 
deportment among her women was so sweet and 
humble, and her speech and looks to her odier 
servants so mild and gracious, as I could not ab- 
stain from divers deep-fetched sighs, to consider 
that she wanted the knowledge of the true reli- 
gion." Her eyes appear to have been really 
beautiful. Waller speaks of them in the inflated 
language of the day. 

^< Such eyes as yours, on Jove himself had thrown 
As bri^t and fierce a lightning as his own." 

And again, — 

** Such radiant eyes, 
Such lovely motion, and such sharp replies." 

Notwithstanding the conciliating manners of 
Henrietta on her first arrival in England, it was 
shortly evident that the spirit of Henry IV. was 
not entirely dormant in the bosom of his daugh- 
ter. The following court decree is introduced 
on the authority of an eye-witness. " The qneen, 
howsoever very little of stature, is yet of a pleas- 
ing countenance, if she be pleased, but full of 
spirit and vigour, and seems of a more than or- 



dinary resolution. With one frown, diverse of 
us being at Whitehall to see her, being at dinner, 
and the room somewhat overheated with the fire 
and company, she drove us all out of the cham- 
ber. I suppose none but a queen could have 
cast such a scowl." Henrietta was not crowned 
with her husband. It was demanded tliat the 
ceremony should be performed according to the 
solemnities of her own church; but this bem^ of 
course refiised, her bigotry, or the threats of lier 
confessor, forbade her to assist in any religions 
ceremonial of protestantism. She is descnbed» 
in a letter of the period, as standing in a window 
as a mere looker-on, her ladies ''frisking and 
dancing" around her. She beheld the proces- 
sion from an apartment in the Gate House, 
Westminster, which looked into Psdace Yard, 
and had been purposely fitted up for her accom- 
modation. 

* It certainly speaks much in favour of Hen- 
rietta, Aat her own relatives, and those who 
were nearest to her person, regarded her with 
Ae warmest aflection and esteem. The dying 
words of Charies bore testimony to his admira- 
tion and his love. With her brother, Louis the 
Thirteenth, she was also a great favourite. Ro- 
bert, Eari of Leicester, ambassador at Paris in 
1686, mentions the evident satisfaction of Louis, 
when he presented him with a letter from his 
sister the Queen of England : <* It was observed," 
he says, ** by those that were by, that when he 
spoke of &e queen, a very great natural aflection 
did appear, both by his woras and gesture ; and, 
it is said in this court, that he loves the queen 
best of all his sisters ; and when he speaks of 
her, he always calls her, ma bonne soeur d^Jtn' 
gleterre.** Her son, James tlie Second, reverts 
to her memory with aflection ;•— *• She excelled," 
he says, " in all the qualities of a good wife, a 
good mother, and a good Christian." Her ne- 
phew, ^o, Louis the Fourteenth, appears to 
have been attached to her in her lifetime, and 
after her death erected a splendid monument to 
her memory. 

Sir William Waller, in his Recollections, re- 
cords an anecdote of Henrietta during her stay 
at Exeter, which endeared her to the inhabitants 
of that loyal town. While passing northward of 
the town, her ears were saluted by the dismal 
cries of some person in distress. They were 
found, on inquiry, to proceed from a poor wo- 
man, whose daughter was in her confinement, 
and who was evidently in a dying state from the 
want of proper nourishment and assistance. The 
queen took a gold chain from her neck, and 
placing the Agnus which was attached to it in 
her bosom, d^ivered the chain to the woman; 
desirin? her, at the same time, to take it into the 
city and to dispose of it to a goldsmith. The 
queen's confessor afterwards hazarded an invidi- 
ous remark on the object of her charity having 
been a heretic. When this latter circumstance 
was mentioned to Charles, alluding to her bare- 
foot journey to Tyburn, he ask^ jestingly if 
they had not compelled her to do penance. 

On the 28d of February, 1642, Henrietta, 
dreading the threatened impeachment of flie 
commons and the fury of the people, wisely 
decided on quitting England, and embarked at 
Dover for Holland. She carried with her tlie 
crown jewels, with which she eventuslly pur- 
chased arms and ammunition fi>r the service of 
her husband. But her absence from England 
was of brief duration. After using every exertion 
to inflnence the Prince of Orange and the States 
hi favour of the royal canse in England; after 
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eluding the spies of the parliament and the ships 
which they sent out to arrest her, she again set 
sail from Schevelin^ the following year, and ar- 
rived safely at Burlmgton Bay in Yorkshire. 

The night after her landing, her life was in 
considerable danger. Four of the parliamentary 
ships having entered the roads, and having as- 
certained in which house the queen was loc^^, 
commenced playing their cannon against it. 
Henrietta was in bed at the time, but so immi- 
nent was the danger, that she was compelled to 
quit the house *^ bare-foot and bare-leg,*' and 
after a precipitate and very hazardous flight, found 
shelter in a ditch behind the town. But even 
here the danger jvas considerable, a sergeant 
being killed within a few paces from where she 
stood. In the midst of the firing, Henrietta 
remembered that she had left her favourite lap- 
dog asleep. Heedless of the danger, she instant- 
ly flew back to the house she had just quitted, 
and having discovered the little creature, returned 
with it triumphantly in her arms. 

On hearing of her hazardous situation, the 
Earl of Newcastle immediately hastened to Bur- 
lington and conducted her in safety to the army 
at York. Had she attempted to rejoin her hus- 
band at Oxford, where his quarters then were, 
Bhe would in all probablility, have fallen into the 
hands of the republicans ; it was decided, there- 
fore, that she should remain in Yorkshire, where 
jhe continued to reside for about four mcmths ; 
equally enchanting all who approached her by 
her affable demeanour and graceful manners. 

The courage displayed by Henrietta at Bur- 
lington is not the only instance of her reckless- 
.ness in the hour of danger. On one occasion, 
when one of the parliaonent ships was in full 
chase of her, regardless of the cries and entrea- 
ties of her female attendants, she commanded 
the captain on no account to strike, but to 
wait till the last extremity, and then to blow 
up the vessel. At another time, when in im^ 
jninent danger from a storm at sea, she sat tran- 
quilly on the deck, and exclaimed laughingly 
— *'/>« reines ne se noyent /}a«,— n^ueens are 
never drowned." And yet Mr. Hallam remarks 
that *' Henrietta was by no means the high- 
spirited woman that some have fancied." 

Even to Charles she occasionally displayed 
the spirit of her race. When the king showed 
Bome disinclination to seize the Ave refractory 
members, ** Go, coward," she said, *' and pull 
out these rogues by the ears, or never see my 
face again." This anecdote was related to Pym 
by the Countess of Carlisle; and yet at other 
times Henrietta could bear insult and injury with 
singular generosity of mind. When the tidings 
were brought to her that she had been impeached 
by the commons of high treason, and that her ene- 
my Pym had actually carried up the impeach- 
ment to the bar of the lords, she wrote to the 
Duke of Hamilton, that she hoped God would 
forgive them for their rebellion, as she in her 
heart forgave them their conduct to her. On 
another occasion she refused to be made ac- 
quainted with the names of some English peers, 
who. had expressed themselves her enemies. 
** Though they hate me now," she said, ** per^ 
haps they will not always hate me ; and if they 
have any sentiments c^ honour, they will be 
ashamed of tormenting a poor woman, who 
takes so litde precaution to defend herself." 

Th^ enemies of Henrietta have attempted to 
blast her fair fame, by accusing her of unfaithful- 
ness to the marriage-bed. Undoubtedly there 
was much of Fremm levity in her maoneis and 



conduct, but still the fact of infidelity is not only 
not proved, but is deficient in reasonable pre- 
sumptive evidence. Walpole, in his tedious 
juvenile poem, "The Epistle from Florence," 
speaks confidently 

<< Of lustful Henrietta's Romish shade." 



Peyton, also, an equally rancorous writer, 
accuses her of having intrigued with Jermyn, 
afterwards Earl of St. Albans, even in the life- 
time of her husband. ** A certain earl," he says, 
" enlightened the king on the subject, telling him 
that if he did not believe his word, if he would 
go into her chamber, he might be satisfied, and 
behold Jermyn sitting upon the bed with the 
queen; so the king and the lord went in, and 
found her and Jermyn in that posture. The 
king presently, more ashamed of the act than 
blaming her, departed, without speaking a word." 
There is one important argument to refute this 
disgraceful accusation, namely, the want of con- 
fidence in the veracity of the narrator. 

It must be allowed, however, on the other 
hand, that the character of Henrietta has never 
been completely cleared. Lord Dartmouth, in a 
note to Bishop Burnet's History, supplies us 
with a curious anecdote. The queen, he informs 
us, had conceived a particular dislike to the Duke 
of Hamilton. His grace, for some reason, being 
anxious to obtain an interview with Henrietta, 
had persuaded Mrs. Seymour, a woman of the 
bed-chamber, to admit him secretly into the 
queen's private apartment at Somerset House; 
when, his wishes having been gratified, he stat- 
ed that from his place of concealment he surpris- 
ed Henrietta in great familiarities with Jermyn. 
Lord Dartmoutlrs authority was Sir Francis 
Compton, who had it from his mother the 
Countess of Northampton, an intimate acquaint- 
ance of Mrs. Seymour. 

Another piece of scandal is related by the 
bishop himself, in one of the suppressed passages 
of his history. When the unfortunate Marquis 
of Montrose was in Paris and in distress, the 
queen, notwithstanding her own straitened cir- 
cumstances, had supplied him liberally with 
jewels and money. Montrose, he says, after- 
wards repaid her kindness, by boasting of other 
favours which she had conferred upon him. 
Henrietta when she heard of the circumstances, 
instantly sent to him to leave Paris, and positive- 
ly refused to see him again. This story was 
related to Burnet by a daughter of the Duke of 
Hamilton, who affirmed that she had the latter 
particulars from the queen herself. 

The ill-fated Earl of Holland was another re- 
puted lover of Henrietta. His beauty and gal- 
lantry may alone have given rise to the report, 
though it has been asserted with little reason, 
that tneir intimacy commenced at Paris, previous 
to the union of Henrietta with Charles. Accord- 
ing to Peyton, when some misunderstandinjr had 
arisen between the king and Holland, (on account 
of which the latter was confined to his house at 
Kensington, the present Holland House,) Henri- 
etta refused to cohabit with her husband unless the 
restraint were taken off. The circumstance, allud- 
ed to by Peyton, appears to have occurred in 
April, 1633, when Holland was undoubtedly 
closely confined to his own house by order of 
the king. In a letter, dated 18th April, 1633, 
from Sir Henry Wotton to Sir Edmund Bacon, 
there is a passage which might have been ex- 
pected to throw some light on the subject. How- 
ever, as it is somewhat lengthy, and like meaning 
intricate, it will be sufficient to insert it in a note. 



The reader will be the best judge whether it, in 
any degree, implicates the character of Henrietta. 
It may be remarked that the writer strongly en- 
joins his correspondent to put the letter into the 
fire as soob as he has perused its contents.* 

There appears every reason to believe that, 
after the death of Charles, Henrietta secretly 
united herself to her master of the horse, and 
reputed lover, Henry Jermyn, created, at the 
Restoration, Earl of Sl Albans; it has been 
supposed, however, by some writers, that they 
omitted the marriage ceremony. ** I had three 
cousins," said Sir John Reresby, '* then in an 
English convent at Paris, one of them an antient 
lady, and since abbess of the house : hither the 
queen was wont often to retire for some days; 
and the ladv would tell me that Lord Jermyn, 
since St. Albans, had the queen greatly in awe 
of him, and indeed, it was obvious that he had 
great interest with her concerns ; but that he was 
married to her, or had children by her, as some 
have reported, I did not then believe, though the 
thing vms certaijUy so.^^ 

The manner in which St Albans subsequently 
dropped the lover, and apparently took upon 
himself the stern authority of the husband, is 
another proof that their union was not altogether 
imaginary. Indeed, his conduct towards Hen- 
rietta, at a later period, almost amounted to ill 



* "The Earl of Holland was on Saturday last 
(the day after your post's departure) very solemnly 
restored at council table, (the king present^ from a 
kind of eclipse, wherein he had stood smce the 
lliurmlay fortnight before. All considered the ob- 
scuration was long, and bred both various and doubt- 
ful discourse, but it ended well. All the cause yet 
known was, a verbal challenge sent from him by 
Mr. Henry Germain in this form to the now Lord 
Weston, newly returned from his foreign employ -> 
ments. That since he had already given the kin^ 
an account of his embassage, he did now expect 
from him an account of a letter of his, which he had. 
opened in Paris, and he did expect it at such a time 
even in the Spring Garden, close under his father^s 
window, with his sword by his side." 

^^ It is said, (I go no farther in such tender points) 
that my Lord Weston sent him, by Mr. Henry Percy , 
(between whom and the said Lord Weston had, in 
the late journey, as it seema, been contracted sucH 
friendship as overcame the memory that he was co\i- 
sin-germain to my lord of Holland,^ a very fair and 
discreet answer:— That if he could challenge hirxi 
for any injury done him before or af\er hie embassag^e, 
he would meet him as a gentleman, with his sword 
by his side, where he should appoint; but for an^^ 
thing that had been done in the time of his em- 
bassage, he had already given the king an accoun 
thereof, and thought himself not accountable to an^ 
other. This published on Thursday was fortnig-Ht 
the Earl of Holland was confined to his chamber ii 
court, and the next day morning to his house at Ken 
sington, where he remained without any further oir 
cumstance of restraint or displeasure Saturday «m< 
Sunday; on which days being much visited, it ^wra. 
thought fit on Monday to appoint Mr. Dickens on 
one of the clerks of the council, to his guardian tHu 
far, that none without his presence should acooj 
him. This made t#> vulgar judjrments run higK, c 
rather indeed low, that he was a lost and discard e 
man, judging as of patients in fevers, by the ex at 
peration of the fits. Bat the queen who was a li^t] 
obliquely interested in this business — for in my 1 oi 
of Holland's letter, which yna opened, she had ox 
that was not opened, nor so much (as they say^ ^ 
superscribed; and both the queen's and my lord 
Holland's were inclosed in one from Mr. Wa.lt. 
Montague (whereof I shall tell you more herea€toy 
the queen, I say, stood nobly by him, and, as 
seems, pressed her own affront. It is too intric^t^e 
involved for me so much as to guess at any part.io 
lars.*^ — Reliquim Wottomanm^ p. 455. 
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real temper of the people. ' Jler magnanimity is 
celebrated by Waller: — 

Constant to England in your love, 
As birds are to their wonted grove, 
Accusing some malignant star, 
Not Britain, for that fatal war. 

An interesting feminine anecdote is recorded 
by Sir John Beresby, illustrative of her regard 
for England. "To give a little instance," he 
says, *' of her inclination for the En^h, I hap- 
pened to carry an English gentleman with me 
one day to court, and 'he, to be very fine, had 
got him a garniture of rich riband to his snit, in 
which was a mixture of red and yellow ; which 
the queen observing, called to me, and bade me 
advise my friend to mend his fancy, a little, as to 
his ribands, the two colours he had joined being 
ridiculous in France, and might give the French 
occasion to laugh at him." 

On the 2d of November, 1660, the year of 
her son's restoration, after an absence of nineteen 
years, Henrietta again returned to Whitehall. Her 
intention was to pass the remainder of her days 
in England. Somerset House, where she had 
spent so many happy years, was again allotted 
for her residence. She observed on re-entering 
it, that " had she known the temper of the £lng- 
lish people some years past, as well as she did 
then, she had never been compelled to quit it." 
Under her auspices the old building was beauti- 
fied with a taste and magnificence which called 
forth the poetical admiration both of Cowley and 
WaUer. 

The history of Henrietta from this period con- 
tains litde of interest or importance. She appa- 
rently would have had no objection to interest the 
decline of life, by entering afresh into the poh- 
ticti arena; but her want of judgment was too 
much suspected, and her name too intimately 
connected with past troubles. Indeed, it is an 
almost unnoticed fact, that at the Restoration 
there was actually a discussion in parliament, 
whether her return, under any circumstances, 
should be permitted. Still the conduct of the 
commons was, subsequently, not ungenerous, 
for they setded on her an income of sixty thou- 
sand a year. Her court at Somerset House was 
numerously attended, and though she took no 
share in the amorous broils of the period, yet 
she is described as much diverted with the details 
whenever they transpired. 

With the exception of a short visit to France 
in 1662, Henrietta remained in England till the 
breaking out of the great plague in 1665, when, 
dreading the approaches of that gigantic disease, 
she took leave of her children, whom she then 
beheld for tlie last time. She was accompanied 
as far as the Nore by the king. Prince Rupert, 
and the Duke of Monmouth, who respectfully 
attended her embarkation. Henrietta died in the 
castle of Colombe, about four leagues from Paris, 
on the 10th of August, 1669, in the sixtieth year 
of her age. *» Her distemper," says Ludlow, 
" seemed at first not to be dangerous, but on tak- 
ing something prescribed by the physicians to 
procure sleep, the potion operated in such a man- 
ner that she woke no more." She was buried 
at St. Denis, the burial-place of the French kings, 
with the honours usually paid to a Queen Mo- 
ther of France. Having been embdmed, her 
body lay in state for some days in the castle of 
Colombe. Her heart was placed in a silver um, 
inscribed with her name and tide, and carried by 
I her almoner. Lord Montague, and a suitable 
1 train, to the Monastery of ChalioU Her body 
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usage. "The widow of Charles the First," 
says Madame de Baviere, in one of her letters, 
i» made a clandestine marriage with her chevalier 
d'ktnmeurj Lord St Albans, who treated her ex- 
tremely ill, so that, whilst she had not a fagot to 
warm herself with, he had in his apartment, 
a good fire, and a snmptuous table. He never 
gave die queen a kind word, and when she spoke 
to him, he used to sar, * Que me veiU cette 
fanme? — Whatdoes that woman want?' " This 
piece of private history is corroborated by Count 
Hamilton: speaking of the earl, he says, "It is 
well known what a t ible the good man kept at 
Bmssels, while the king, his master, was starv- 
ing, and the queen dowager, bis mistress, Uved 
not over well in France." 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the distress* 
ed condidon of Henrhstta after the death of her 
husband. Her principal residence was in the 
Louvre at Paris ; yet even here, amidst her own 
relations and her own people, the once-envied 
Henrietta was frequently in want even of the 
necessaries of life. She was at length compelled 
to make application to Cardinal Mazarine, to in- 
tercede with Cromwell for the restitution of her 
dowry: the request was made and refiised. But 
die most remarkable picture of her distress is 
described by Cardinal de Retz in his Memoirs : 
*' Five or six days before the king removed firom 
Paris, I went to visit the Queen of England, 
whom I found in the chamber of her daughter 
Henrietta, who hath been since Duchess of Or- 
leans. At my coming in, she said; ^ You see I am 
come to keep Henrietta company ; the poor child 
could pot rise to-day for lyant of a fire.' The 
, truth is, that the cardinal (Mazarine) for six 
months together had not ordered her any money to- 
wards her pension, that no tradespeople would trust 
her any thing; and there was not at her lodgings 
a single billet You will do me the justice to 
think that the Princess of England did not keep 
her bed the next day for want of a fagot; but, 
however, you will think likewise, that it was not 
this which the Princess of Conde meant in her 
letter; what she spoke about was, that some days 
af^r my visiting the Queen of England, I remem- 
bered the condidon I had found her in, and had 
strongly represented the shame of abandoning 
I her in that manner, which caused the parhament 
, to send forty thousand pounds to her majesty. 
Posterity will hardly beheve that a prmcess of 
England, granddaughter to Henry the Great, 
hath wanted a fagot in the month of January in 
the Louvre, and in the eves of the French court" 
When Salmasius published his Defensio Regia, 
in support of Charles the Second, he was found 
fault with for neglecting to send a copy to the 
exiled queen. It was said that " though poor, 
she would have paid the bearer." 

With regard to the manner in which Henrietta 
received the news of her husband's death, Mr. 
Dlsraeh, in his " Commentaries on the Reign of 
Charles," has inserted an interesting passage 
from the MS. account of an eye-witness. The 
writer is the Pere Gamache, one of the capu- 
chins who attended on the Queen of England at 
that period. " The city of Paris," writes Ga- 
mache, " was then blockaded by the insurgents, 
and in the king's minority, it was with difiiculty 
we obtained either entrance or egress. The 
Qoeen of England, residing at the Louvre, had 
despatched a gendeman to St Germain-en-laye 
to die French court, to procure news from Eng- 
land. During her dinner, where I assisted at 
the grace, I had notice to remain there after the 
benedicdon, and not to quit her majesty, who 



might need consolation at the sad account she 
was to receive of the terrible account of the king 
her husband. At this grievous intelligence, I 
felt my whole frame shudder, and withdrew aside 
from the circle, where, during an hour, the vari- 
ous conversations on indifiierent subjects seemed 
not to remove the uneasiness of the queen, who 
knew that the gendeman she had despatched 
to St Germam ought to have returned. She 
was complaining of his delay in bringing his an- 
swer. On which the Count of St Albans (Jer- 
myn) took this opportunity to suggest that the 
gendeman was so faithful and so expediuous in 
obeying her majesty's conmiands on these occa- 
sions, ^at he would not have faded to have come, 
had he any favourable intelligence. * What then 
is the news? I see it is ^own to you,' said 
the queen. The count replied, that in fact he 
did know something of it, and when pressed, 
after many evasions, to explain himself, and 
many ambiguous words to prepare her, litde by 
htde, to receive the fatal intelligence, at length he 
declared it to the queen, who seemed not \% have 
expected any thing of the kmd. She was so 
deeply struck, that instandy, entirely speechless, 
she remained voiceless and modonlesss, to all 
appearance a statue. A great phUosopher has 
said, that ordinary griefs aUow the heart to sigh 
and the lips to murmur, but that extraordinary 
afiiictions, terrible and fatal, cast the soul into 
stupor, make the tongue mute, and take away 
the senses. * Cursb levee loquuntur^ graves 
BtupentJ' To this pitiable state was the queen 
reouced, and to all our exhottadons and argu- 
ments she was deaf and insensible. We were 
obhged to cease talking, and we remained by her 
in unbroken silence, some weeping, some sigh- 
ing, and all with sympathising countenances, 
mourning over her extreme distress. This sad 
scene lasted tUl nightfall, when the Duchess of 
Vendome, whom she gready loved, came to see 
her. Weeping, she took the hand of the queen, 
tenderly kissing it — and afterwards spoke so 
successfully that she seemed to have recovered 
this desolated princess from that loss of all her 
senses, or rather, that great and sudden stupor, 
produced by the surprising and lamentable intel- 
ligence of the strange death of the king." This 
scene is afiTecdngly described, but the tidings 
could hardly have been so completely unexpect- 
ed as the narrator would lead us to suppose. 

The fact is evident indeed, that for some time 
previously Henrietta had anticipated the worst 
The efiect that her husband's misfortunes might 
have on her mind, appears, in point of fact to 
have been an object of public speculation, and, 
accordingly, about three weeks before the exe- 
cution of Charles, we find the following curious 
notice in one of the journals of the period. '* The 
Queen of England is returned to her devotions 
in the House of the Carmelites, where she hath 
been for diverse days past: she seems not de- 
jected at the present state of her husband in Eng- 
land, yet, say her ladies, her nights are more sad 
than usual." 

Henrietta, notwidistanding the treatment she 
had experienced firom her husband's subjects, 
was far from regarding England with the aver- 
sion which might have been expected. She took 
a pleasure duririg her exde in France, in exalting 
the character of the English ; and in the brilliant 
circles of P^ois, their kindness, generosity, and 
courage, were the constant themes of her dis- 
course. The late troubles, the death of her 
husband, and her own expulsion, she attributed 
rather to some desperate enthusiasts, than to the 
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was interred with unusual magnificence, Father 
Senault delivering the funeral oration. In his 
discourse he attributed the misfortunes of Charles 
to his infidelity. Sir Leoline Jenkins, then em* 
bassador at Paris, afterwards indignantly expos- 
tulated with him on the offensive charge. Senault 
said that he had made use of the term as less 
ehoquant than heresy. 



HENRY, 

DUKB OF OLOUCESTER. 

The amk^le quidities and promising parts of 
this young prince scarcely appear to have been 
exaggerated. They acquired for him the admi- 
ration of hia contemporaries, and the warm affec- 
tion of his own family. Added to the courage 
and ingratiating manners which distinguished his 
race, he possessed the quickness and good nature 
of Ms brother Charies, and the application to 
business which was remarkable in the Duke of 
York. He had, perhaps, more judgment than 
either. Considering the early age at which he 
died, and the disadvantages of his education, his 
accomplishmentB were certainly of no ordinary 
kind. Besides the Latin language, he was mas- 
ter of the French, Spanish, I^an, and Low 
Dutch. He was able to appreciate the constitu- 
tion of his country, and the merits of the Pro- 
testant faith. The parting scene and dyfaig in- 
junctions of his unhappy father sank deeply into 
his heart; and neither time nor the contamination 
of the world were ever able to obliterate their 
effect. 

Henry of Oatlands, as he is styled from the 
place of his birth, was bom at Oatlands in Sur- 
rey, 8th July, 1639. In his infancy he was 
committed to the care of the Countess of Dorset, 
and at the death of that lady, in 1647, the Eari 
of Northumberland was selected by the parlia- 
ment to be his governor. From the earl he was 
afterwards transferred to the Countess of Leices- 
ter, and with his sister, the Princess Elizabeth, 
became an inmate of Penshurst. Their removal 
to this classical spot was by special direction of 
parliament, who dreaded lest the tragical fate of 
their father, and dieir presence in the capital, 
should create for the royal orphans an inconve- 
nient degree of commiseration. It was ordered, 
moreover, that their indulgences should be dimi- 
nished, and their attendants lessened. The use 
of titles was forbidden, and it was directed that 
they should partake of the same food, and sit at 
the same table, as the children of the family. 
Some of the more zealous patriots went consider- 
ably further. A proposition was actually made 
in parliament that the duke should be bound to 
a trade, in order, as it was expressed, '* that he 
might earn his bread honestly."* 

*In the Mercurius Elencticus, from Febmary 31st 
to 28th, 1648, we discover the following passage : — 
•• Sure Cromwell intends to set up his trade of brew- 
ing again, for the other day, being in the presence 
of the Duke of Gloucester, he stroked him on the 
head, and, like a merciful protector and faithful 
guardian, salth. Sirrah, what trade do you like best 1 
Would not a shoemaker be a good trade for you 1 
Shoemakers are gentlemen, I can assure you, and so 
are brewers too; and if you like those trades, I will 
provide yon a good master, either Colonel Hewson 
or Colonel Hardwicke, and move the parliament to 
give you something (if you prove a good boy, and 
please your master) to set up your trade. And for 
that little gentlewoman, your sister, (meaning the 
Lady Eliz^eth) if she will be ruled, 1 will provide 
her a husband ; one of Colonel Pryde^s sons, or one 



His tutor was a Mr. Lovel, a man of piety and 
learning. When the duke was afterwards sent to 
Carisbrooke Castle, Lovel, much to the satisfac- 
tion of the royal orphan, was allowed to be his 
companion. At Carisbrooke he experienced 
even less respect than had been permitted at 
Penshurst. Mildmay, the governor, was directed 
to treat him merely as the son of a gentleman, 
and he was invariably addressed as Mr. Harry. 
When in his thirteenth year, Cromwell, without 
alleging any reason, permitted him to rejoin his 
family in France, and the sum of 600/. was al- 
lowed for the expenses of his removal. 

Henrietta was overjoyed to embrace a child 
whom she had scarcely seen since his birth, and 
whom she trusted to make a convert to her own 
faith. She discovered the task to be more ardu- 
ous than she Had anticipated. The young duke 
combated aU her arguments ; alleging, moreover, 
the displeasure of his brother Chaiks, and the 
solemn injunctions of his deceased father, that 
he should adhere to the reformed religion, and 
especially that he should obey his sovereign in 
preference to his mother. 

When Charies had somewhat unwillingly con- 
sented to allow the Duke of Gloucester to remain 
in Paris with his mother, he had exacted from 
her a promise that she would, refrain from tam- 
pering with his religious principles. Charies 
was absent in the Low Coutnries when the infor- 
mation reached him of his brother's danger. 
Though himself inclined to the Romish persua- 
sion, he had foresight enough to discover how 
dangerous, and probably fatal, to his hopes of re- 
gaining the English crown, would be an open 
profession of that faith in any of the mem- 
bers of his family.* Accordingly, he despatched 
the following remarkable letter to his brother at 
Paris. It would be alone curious as the compo- 
sition of a young man of pleasure, who had only 
completed his twenty-fourth year. 

"Cologne, Nov. 10, 1654. 
*• Dear Brother, 

"I have received yours without a date, in 
which you tell me that Mr. Montaguet has en- 
deavoured to pervert you from your religion. I 
do not doubt but you remember very well the 
commands I left with you, at my going away, 
concerning that point I am confident you will 
observe them ; yet your letters, that come from 
Paris, say that it is the queen's purpose to do all 
rthe can to change your religion, in which, if you 



of my own, if either of them like her or can love 
her." The duke told him, 'that being a king's son, 
he hoped the parliament would allow him some 
means out of his father's revenue to maintain him 
like a gentleman, and not put him apprentice like a 
slave.' Nose Almighty makes answer, *Boy, you 
must be an apprentice, for all your father's revenue 
will not maxe half satisfaction for the wrong he 
hath done the kingdom,' and so Nose went blowing 
out." There is too much of party spirit discoverable 
in this passage, to render it admissible in any other 
light than as a pasquinade. 

* Lord Mordaunt, in a letter to the duke of Or- 
mond, in 1659, alluding to a report that Charles 
himself had embraced the Romish persuasion, thus 
expresses himself: — " Your master is utterly ruined, 
as to his interest here, in whatever party, if this be 
true; though he never had a fairer game than at pre- 
sent." — Ormond Paper*^ vol. it p. 264. 

j- Abbott Montague, almoner to Henrietta Maria. 
He enticed the duke to the delightful Abbey of 
Pontoise, where, according to Loid Clarendon, be 
*' sequestered him from all resort of such persons as 
might confirm him in bis averseness from being con- 
verted.'' — M9U of the Rev. vol. vii. p. 192. 



do hearken to her, or any body else in that nut. 
ter, you must never think to see England again; 
and whatsoever mischief shall fall on rae or 
my affairs, fiom this time, I must lay all upon 
you as beihg the only cause of it. Therefbre, 
consider weU what it is to be not only the caott 
of ruining a brother that loves you so well, bot 
also of your king and country. Do not let them 
persuade you either by force or fair promises: 
for the first they neither dare nor will use; and 
for the second, as soon as they have perverted 
you, they will have their end, and then they wffl 
care no more for you. I am also informed that 
there is a purpose to put you into the Jesuili* 
College, which I command you, upon the same 
grounds, never to consent to. And whensoem 
any one shall go to disupte with you in religion, 
do not answer them at all^ for though you hare 
the reason on your side, yet they, being prepared, 
will have the advantage of any body that is not 
upon the same security that they are. If you do 
not consider what I say unto you, remember tlie 
last words of your dead father, which were lo 
be constant to your religion, and never to be sha- 
ken in it. Which, if you do not observe, this 
shall be the last time you will hear from, 
*< Dear brodier, your most affectionate brother, 

*' Charles R." 

In addition to this forcible appeal, Charies in- 
standy despatched the Marquis of Onnond to 
Pans ; transmitting by him a strong letter of ex- 
postulation to the queen, and some written direc- 
tions from himself to the duke, enjoining him to 
put himself into the hands of the marquis, and 
immediately repair to him at Colore. Henrietta 
expressed me most vehement incugnation at the 
interference of Charles. She insisted that die 
natural authority of a mother had been wrrated 
from her; adding that the duke mifht act as he 
pleased, for she would never see his face a^ain. 
Ormond instantly hurried the young duke nom 
the dangerous neighbourhood of Pontoise. At 
Paris they were detained some days for want of 
a few pounds to defray their expenses to Cologne, 
at which place, however, they eventually armed 
in safety, to the great satisfaction of Charles. 

In 1658 the Duke of GLmcester, then ody 
nineteen, attended his brother, the Duke of York 
to the Spanish campaign. At the battle of Don- 
kirk they fought side by side, making seven) 
charges on horseback, and behaving with a valom 
wormy of their race. James himself bears tes- 
timony to the conduct of his young brother. At 
the close of the day, the Duke of Gloucester, 
either in giving or warding off a blow,^unfortn- 
nately lost possession of his sword. Villencuve, 
Master of the Horse to the Prmce de Lignc, im- 
mediately alighted from his horse and recover^ 
the weapon ; the duke covering him with his 
pistol liU he had remounted. Vuleneute was af- 
terwards shot through the body, ^ut fortunately 
the wound was not of a dangerous nature. 

At the Restoration, the Duke of Gloucester 
attended his brother Charles to England; Ac 
parliament sending him five thousand pounds as 
a mark of their esteem. He survived the return 
of his family but a few months, having died of 
the smallpox on the 3d of September, 1660, in 
his twenty-second year. Pepys, who speaks of 
him as a " pretty boy," ascribes his deadi to the 
negligence of the physicians. His loss was be- 
wailed by his own family and regretted by all 
who knew him. Of Charles, it was said, that 
he was more affected by his brother's death than 
by any other misfbrtnne which had ever befallen 
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him. James, too, in his Memoirs, more than 
ooce recnn to his memory with affection, and 
speaks with admiration of his parts. '< He had 
all the natural qualities," he says, *' to make a 
great prince, which made his loss the more sen- 
Mj feh by all the rojral family." Evelyn, 
whose praise is of no sximII Tahie, speaks of him 
Bs a piince of '* extraordinary hopes," and Sir 
John Denham, in his Directions to a Painter, 
thus apostrophises his untimely end: 

more than human Gloaceeter, Fate did show 
Thee hot to eiarth, and back again withdrew. 

According to Reresby, he was far from insen- 
sible to female charms. He was probably gifted 
also with some share of the natural wit of Charles. 
When his brother, the Duke of York, married 
the daughter of Lord Chancellor Clarendon, he 
said, "He could never sit in the same room with 
her,— she smelt so of her father's green bag." 

He was buried in Westminster Abbey, in the 
same vault with Mary Queen of Scots, and Lady 
Arabella Smart ; the Duke of York being chief 
mourner, and the Dukes of Richmond, Bucking- 
ham, and Albemarie attending him to the grave. 



• MARY, 

PRINCESS OF ORANGE. 

This amiable and warm-hearted prineess, the 
eldest dauditer of Charles the Fast, and the 
mother of William the Third, was bom 4th of 
November, 1631. The event is reported in the 
following letter addressed by George Gresley to 
Sir Thomas Pickering. 

'*Sir,^Upon Thursday last the Duke of Yen- 
dome, illegitimate brother to our queen, arrived 
here from out the Low Countries, and is lodged 
at Sir Abraham WiUiams^s house. 

"Upcm Friday morning, about four of the clock, 
the qneen was, (God be praised) safely delivered 
of a princess, who was christenc^l the same morn- 
ing, by reason it was weak, as some say, it being 
bom duee weeks before the time ; but I have 
beard it was done to save charges, and to prevent 
other christening. The name, Marie ; the Coun- 
tesses of Carlisle and Denbigh god-mothers, and 
the Lord Keeper godfather ; the Lady Roxburgh 
governess, and the nurse one Mrs. Bennet (some 
say wife to a baker) and daughter to Mrs. Browne 
that keepeth Somerset house. 

" Your very assured friend and servant, 
'* George Gresley. 
'Essex Hoase, the^th of Nov. 1631.'' 

When in her tenth year, on the 2d May, 1641, 
the young princess was married, or, more pro- 
perty speaking, contracted to William, aflerwards 
second Prince of Orange. The ceremony Is de- 
Kribed by Prmctpal Baillie, in one of his curious 
letters to the Presbytery of Irvine. On the 4th 
of May, 1641, he writes, — "On Sunday, in the 
king's chapel, both the queens beinff present at 
service, the Prince of Wales and the Duke of 
Vork led in the Princess Mary to &e chapel, oon- 
vojed with a number of ladies of her own age, 
of nine or ten years, all in cloth of silver. Tlie 
Prince of Orange went in before with the ambae- 
odors, and his consins of Tremmul and Nassau. 
The king gave him his bride. Gk)od Bishop 
Wren made the marriage. At night, before aU 
^ eoRTt, they went to bed in the queen's cham- 
ber. A little afler, the king and queen bade the 
bndegroom good night, as their son : he, as it 
^^ sppointed, aio8e« and went to his bed in the 



king's chamber.'* The young prtnoess followed 
her husband to Holland on the *^3d of February, 
1652. By her early marriage she was spared 
from being an actual witness of the misfortunes 
of her iimiily, though afierwards, when they 
were in poverty and exile, her conduct towanb 
them aflnrded a beautiful example of sisterly 
love. 

The prineess is described by her contempora- 
ries as possessing every quality that can add 
grace or dignity to the female character. Much 
of this praise is undoubtedly deserved, but still 
her judgment was indifferent, and it is doubtful 
whether her love of admiration was confined 
within proper bounds. It appears by a letter of 
the period that the witty Duke of Buckingham 
was one of her admirers, and that scandal was 
not sileut when it connected their names. The 
duke unadvisedly following her into Holland, she 
aent to let him know that malice had been busy 
with her name, that his sudden return might re- 
vive unfounded reports, and requested diat he 
would not take it ill, if she implored him to dis- 
continue his visits. On this occasion there is 
nothing to implicate herfahr fame, except that 
when sovereign princesses are thus wooed, it is 
generally their own fault: besides, they were 
both young, and Buckingham was extremely 
handsome. 

But Henry Jenn3m, the '* lady-killer of De 
Grammont," isaoppoeed to have been more suc- 
cessful: indeed, there is some doubt whether, 
after her husband's death, they were not actually 
united in marriage. King William appears to 
have thought so, for at the revolution, Jermyn 
was one of the few Roman Catholics, who bad 
been attached to the fortunes of James, whom he 
received into favour. 

The princess was left a widow at the age of 
nineteea, her husband having died on the 27th of 
October, 1650. Her mother Henrietta Maria 
subsequently conceived an idea of uniting her to 
the French king, Louis the Fourteenth, and ac- 
cordingly sent for her to Paris. The princess 
fell into the scheme, and parted with her jewels, 
as well as with some of her son's property, to 
support a splendid appearance at the French capi- 
tal. The enterprise, however, was not success- 
ful, and the princess either remained a widow, or 
contented herself with Jermyn. 

At the Restoratimi, aOor an absence of nine- 
teen years, she returned to England. The joy 
(^ meeting her family was sadly damped bv the 
recent loss of her brother Henry, who had died 
but a iew days previous to her landing. Shortly 
afterwards she was herself attacked by the small- 
pox, which ended her days at Whitehall, on the 
24th of December, .1660, having completed her 
twenty-ninth year. Her brother James pays an 
affectionate tribute to her memcnry. ** Her per- 
sonal merits,*' he says, «< and particular love of 
all her relations, which she manifested in the 
time of their distress, caused a sorrow for her 
death as great as was their esteem." And Walker 
says, in his History of Independency, <* Her ten- 
der love and zeal to the king, in his afflictions, 
deserves to be written in brass, and graven with 
the point of a diamond." Waller has also cele- 
brated her in a dull panegyric. She was buried 
in Henry the Seventh's chapel, Westminster, in 
the same vault with her favomite brother Henry. 



ELIZABETH, 

DAVGHTIER OP CHARLES THE FIRST. 

The most gifted of the children of Chaiies ; 
her affectionate disposition and precocious parts 
are invariably spoken of with aidmiration. She 
was tlie darling child of her unhappy father* who 
was gratified with her sympathy, delighted wi^ 
her ingenuous and pious mind, and proud of the 
quickness of her apprehension, and her remarii- 
able insight into human character. She wars bom 
at St. James's on the 28tfa of December, 1636.* 

The princess had been admitted to her £ufa0r^« 
presence the day previous to his ezeeutiony and, 
like her brother Henry, had carried away an im- 
pression whicli was never effaced. That solemn 
and affecting scene has been elsewtore described, 
but it is not generally known that the yoong prin- 
cess herself committed an account of it to paper. 
When Charles had communicated to her his last 
directions, «< Sweetheart," he said, <« vou will for- 
get this."—" No," she said, "I shall never for- 
get it while I live ;" and with many tears, pro- 
mised to wiite down the particulars. The illa- 
tion, in her own words, is as follows: 

"What the king said to me 20th of January kst, 
being the last time I had the happiness to see 
him. 

" He told me he was glad I was come, and al- 
though he had not time to say much, yet some- 
what he had to say to me, which he had not to 
another, or leave in writing, because he was feared 
their cruelty was such, as that they would not 
have permitted him to write to me. ' He wished 
me not to grieve and torment myself for him ; for 
that would be a glorious death that he should die, 
it beinff for the laws and liberties of the land. 
He bid me read Bishop Andrews' Sermons, 
Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, and Bishop Laud's 
book against Fisher, which would ground me 
against popery. He told me he had forgiven all 
his enemies, and hoped Grod would forgive them 
also ; and commanded us to forgive them. He 
bid me tell my mother that his thoughts had never 
strayed from her, and that his love would be the 
same to his last. Withal he commanded me and 



* Mrs. Makins, the llngoist, sister to John Pell, 
the linguist and mathematician, was for some time 
her mstractress. Mrs. Makins, it seems, afterwards 
keota school. At the end of "An Essay on the 
Education of Gentlewomen," published in 1673, is 
the followinff curious postscript. " If any inquire 
where this education may be performed ; such may 
be inf<vmed, that a school is lately erected for gen- 
tlewomen at Tottenham High-Cross, within four 
miles of London, in the road to Ware; where Mrs. 
Makins is governess, whp was sometime tutoress to 
the Princess Elizabeth, daughter to King Charles the 
First ; where, by the blessing of God, gentlewomen 
may be instructed in the principles of religion, and 
all manner of sober and virtoous education ; more 
particularly in all things ordinarily taught in other 
schoola. Works of all sorts, dancing, music, sing- 
ing, writing, keeping accounts, half the time to be 
spent in these thiuj^ : the other half to be employed 
in gaining the Latin and French tongues ; and those 
that please, may learn the Greek and Hebrew, the 
Italian and Spanish, in all which this gentlewoman 
hath a complete knowledge, &c. &c. 

"Those that think these things improbable or im- 
practicable, may have further account every Tuesday, 
at Mr. Mason's Coffee-House in Corahill, near the 
Royal Exchange ; and Thursday, at the Bolt and 
Tun, in Fleet Street, between the hours of three and 
six in the aflemoon, by some person whom Mrs. 
Makins shall appoint."— Gron^fr, vol. iii. p. 233. 
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my brother to be obedient to her ; and bid me 
send my blessing to the rest of my brothers and 
sisters, with commendations to all his friends. 
So after he had given me his blessing, I took my 
leave. 

** Further, he commanded us all to forgive those 
people, but never to trust them ; for they had 
been most false to him, and to those that gave 
them power, and he feared also to their own 
souls. And desired me not to grieve for him, for 
he should die a martyr ; and that he doubted not 
but that the Lord would settle his throne upon 
his son, and that we should all be happier than 
we could have expected to have been if he had 
lived ; with many other things, which at present 
I cannot remember." 

The princess was at Hampton Court at the 
period of Charles's escape from that place. It 
was in consequence of her complaining that the 
sentinels disturbed her rest, that they were re- 
moved to a greater distance, and thus, it is said, 
afforded particular facility to Charles in effecting 
his flight. 

Having been successively under the charge of 
the Earl of Northumberland and the Countess of 
Leicester, in August, 1650, she was committed 
by the parliament to the caie of Anthony Mild- 
may, formerly carver to King Charles, by whom 
she was conducted to Carisbrooke Casde. The 
commons appear to have taken but litde care of 
her maintenance. In the " Desiderata Curiosa" 
is published a memorial from Mildmay to the 
speaker, in favour of the four domestics allowed 
her by the parliament, who petition for their pro- 
mised remuneration. 

The rumour which has existed, that the prin- 
cess was actually bound apprentice to a glover or 
bution-maker, at Newport, is generally supposed 
to have been unfounded ; nevertheless, the author 
is credibly informed that the indenture is still 
preserved among the archives of that town. 
Probably she was saved from the actual indignity 
of servitude by the state of her health, as she 
survived her arrival at Carisbrooke but a few 
weeks. 

Early in September, returning from bowls with 
her brother, the Duke of Gloucester, she com- 
plained of a pain in her head, which was followed 
by a sickness that ended her short life of cap- 
tivity and sorrow. ** She fell sick," says Fuller, 
" about the beginning of September, and con- 
tinued so for three or four days, having only the 
advice of Dr. Bignall, a worthy and able physi- 
cian of Newport. After very many rare ejacu- 
latory expressions, abundantly demonstrating her 
unparalleled piety, she took leave of the world, on 
Sunday the 8th of the same September," 1650. 
Sir Theodore M ayeme, a celebrated physician of 
the period, sent her some medicines from London. 
Heath says, "that with this exception, but litde 
care was taken of her in her sickness." This ac- 
count indeed is corroborated by Mayeme himself, 
who had been physician to die court in its palmy 
days, and who in this capacity had prescribed 
for the princess in 1 649 : he inserts the following 
touching memorandum among his papers : — *^Ex 
febre maHs^nd tunc grassantc, obit in custodia 
in Vedi Insula^ procul a medicis et remediis, 
die 8 Septemb. circa tertiam pomeridianum.*^ 
** She died of a fever at that period raging, when 
in piison in the Isle of Wight; far removed from 
physicians and medical aid, on the eighth day of 
September, about three o'clock in the afternoon." 
The royalists attributed her death to poison, ad- 
ministered by order of Cromwell. Undoubtedly 



the acerbity of party feeling alone originated the 
report. 

The princess is generally reported to have 
died of grief. Probably the scenes which she 
had witnessed, the loss of liberty, and the deep 
feelings of which her nature was susceptible, 
tended to hasten her end. But her constitution 
seems originally to have been delicate, as we are 
told that the quickness of her mind made amends 
for the weakness of her body. Fuller says that 
she was "affected with the afflictions of her 
family beyond her age." A.t the time of her 
death she had not completed her fourteenth 
year. 

Her remains were carried to the church of 
Newport, in a "borrowed coach." This cir- 
cumstance omitted, there appears to have been 
no want of respect for her memory. Her body 
was embalmed, and placed in a leaden coffin, the 
mayor and aldermen of Newport respectfully 
attending the interment. 



ANNE, 

DAUGHTER OF CHARLES THE FIRST. 

Mr. Garrard writes to the Earl of Strafford, on 
the 23d of March, 1636, " Friday morning, the 
17th of this month, St. Patrick's day, was the 
queen brought to bed of a daughter, which will 
please the Irish well. It is not yet christened, 
neither hear I anything of the gossips." There 
is a simple but affecting anecdote related of this 
litde princess, who died before she had completed 
her fourth year. In her last moments she was 
desired by one of her attendants to pray. She 
said she was not able to say her long prayer, 
meaning the Lord's Prayer, but would say her 
short one : " Lighten mine eyes, O Lord, that I 
sleep not the sleep of death." She had scarcely 
repeated the words when life departed. She 
was bom at St. James's, 17th March, 1637, and 
died 8th December, 1640. 



HENRIETTA MARIA, 

DUCHESS OF ORLEANS. 

Youngest daughter of Charles the First. Love- 
ly in her person, gay and attractive in her man- 
ners, fond of admiration, and not averse to in- 
trigue, she was the idol alike of the French king 
and of his complaisant courtiers. She was the 
favourite child, and constant companion of her 
mother, whose religion she embraced, and whose 
country she preferred. With all the vivacity of 
her fascinating parent, she possessed much of the 
wit and humour of her brother Charles. Burnet, 
who is no friend to her character, speaks of her 
as the wittiest woman in France. She was 
never even beheld by her unfortunate father. 

Henrietta was bom in Bedford House, Exeter, 
in the midst of the civil troubles, on the 16th of 
June, 1644. Only ten days after her birth her 
mother was compelled to resign her to the care 
of others, being forced to seek refuge in France. 
She was entrusted by Charles to the beautiful 
Countess of Morton,* who, true to her trust, 
contrived to elude the vigilance of the pariiament, 
and escaped with her young charge to Paris. 



* Anne, daughter of Sir Edward Villiers, (brother 
to George Villiers, first Duke of Buckingham), and 
wife of Robert Douglas, Earl of Morton. 



The princess was scarcely more than two yean 
old when they set out on their hazardous jour- 
ney. They had disguised her in a coarse gray 
firock, and as the child naturally missed the bnght 
colours It had been accustomed to, she frequently 
lisped out her displeasure, assuring every one 
she spoke to, that it was not the dress sIk had 
always worn. Lady M orton is complimented by 
Waller on the success of her enterprise: 

From armed foes to bring a royal prize, 
Shows your brave heart victorious as your eyes. 
If Judith, marching with the general's head, 
Can give us passion when her story's read; 
What may the living do, which brought away 
Though a less bloody, yet a nobler prey ! 
Who from our flaming Troy, with a bold band 
Snatched her fair charge, the princess, like a brand: 
A brand ! preserved to warm some prince's heart; 
And make whole kingdoms take a brother's pait 

The queen was overjoyed to embrace her child, 
and from this period they were inseparable. The 
childhood of the young princess was passed 
either in Paris or its vicinity. Sir John Rerw- 
by, who seems to have been a favourite of the 
exiled queen, was a frequent visiter at the Palaa 
Royal. "Her Majesty," he says, ** had none 
of her children with her but the Princess He^ 
rietta Maria; and few of the English making 
their court there, I was the better received. Ai 
I spoke the language of the country, and danced 
pietty well, the young princess, then about fifteen 
years of age, behaved towards me with all the 
civil freedom that might be. She made roe dance 
with her, played on the harpsichord to me in her 
highness's chamber, suffered me to wait on her 
as she walked in the garden, and sometimes to 
toss her in a swing between two trees, and in 
fine, to be present at all her innocent diversions." 

The appearance of the youthful princess was 
hailed with rapture in the brilliant circles of 
Paris. At the French Court there were none 
who could compete with her either in wit or 
loveliness ; and the young king, Liouis the Yomt- 
teenth, was the first to confess the power of her 
charms. " The court of France," says Reresby, 
"was very splendid this vnnter, 1660; a grand 
masque was danced at the Louvre, where ibc 
king and Princess Henrietta of England danced 
to admiration. But there was now a greater re- 
sort to the palace than the French court; the 
good humour and wit of our queen mother, and 
the beauty of the princess her daughter, being 
more invidng than any thing that appeared in 
the French queen." According to Bumet, the 
only object of- Louis, in addressing the princess 
as a lover, was to cover his intercourse with the 
celebrated Madame La Valiere. Henrietta, he 
adds, who had encouraged the king's addresses, 
was highly incensed when she discovered the 
deception. 

It is to be feared that, like many of her family, 
the heart of Henrietta was too susceptible of ten- 
der sentiments;^ to what extent, however, there 
was criminality in her attachments, it is now im- 
possible to ascertain. Truth is never easy to 
arrive at, but in cases of scmidal die difficulty w 
commonly doubled. Among the foreniost of 
Henrietta's lovers stands the Count de Guiche. 
The feeling on both sides is described as ard^t 
and sincere. Madame Lafeyette dismisa^ at 
idea of impropriety, yet she speaks of their at- 
tachment as une confidence libertine. Such an 
expressicHi is strangely at variance widi spotless 
virtue. 

Another of Henrietta's reputed lovers was tlte 
Count de Treville. When on her death-bed, it 
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is said she repeated in her ddirium, Adieu, Trt- 
ville! The count was so much affected by this 
slight incident, or more probably by the death of 
his mistress, that he shut himself up for many 
years in a monastery. When he returned to the 
wodd he was an altered and devout man. 

At the Restoration, Henrietta accompanied her 
mother to England, where she remained about 
six months. Pepys says in his Diary, *^ The 
Princess Henrietta is very pretty, but much be- 
low my expectation; and her dressing of herself 
with her hair frizzed short up her ears, did make 
her seem so much the less to me. But my wife 
standing near her with two or three black patches 
on, and wdl dressed, did seem to me much 
handsomer than she." On the Slst of March, 
1661, while yet scarcely seventeen, she was 
married to Philip, Duke of Orleans, only brother 
to Louis &e Fourteenth, a wicked and narrow- 
minded vduptuary, with nothing to recommend 
him but his handsome person.* 

In May, 1670, Henrietta again visited Eng- 
land, on which occasion she is reported to Jiave 
coi^imed her brother James in his predilection 
for the Romish faith. Her prindpal object, how- 
ever, as is well known, was to persuade Charles 
to join the French king in a league against the 
Datch. Chailes, attended by the Duke of York, 
Prince Rupert, and the Duke pf Monmouth, has- 
tened to Dover to receive her on landing. The 
court shortly followed, and for a fortnight, which 
vas the extent of her visit, Dover was the con- 
stant scene of splendid rejoicings. It was on 
this occasion that she is said to have fixed her 
affections on the unfortunate Duke of Mon- 
mouth. 

Henrietta was the favourite sister of Charies, 
snd there can be no doubt of the sincerity of his 
affection. Colbert, the French ambassador in 
England, in his despatches lays great stress on 
this circumstance. In one of his letters he 
vhtes, '*Her influence over the king was re- 
narked by aU; he wept when he parted with 
her, and whatever favour she asked of him was 
granted." Unfortunately this amiable weakness 
in the part of Charles gave rise to some scandal- 
ous reports, which can scarcely be more than 
alluded to. They would not now be referred to, 
but that Ludlow, Marvell, and Burnet have lent 
tfam the credit of their names. Some weight 
appears to have attached to them at the time, for 
we are assured that Henrietta sent for Montagu, 
&e English ambassador, on her death-bed, and 
with the most solemn asseverations, declared her 
innocence of any improper attachment for her 
own blood. In a litUe work, published shortly 
after the death of Charles, his memory is confi- 
dently loaded with this offensive charge. 

WhatevCT may have been the conduct of Hen- 
rietta, daring her short visit to England, it is 
certain that the jealous temper of her husband 
»a8 painfdlly aroused by the reports which 
i^hed hinu We are naturally unwilling to 
place much faith in the rumours of royal poison- 
ings; still, there is a mystery hanging over the 
m of Henrietta whidi it is far from easy to re- 
AOTe; nor shall we readily acquit her husband 
«f being the author of her death. The follow- 
inf particulars of her dissolution are not with- 
ont interest 

* The Abbe de Longueville thus describes the 
iuke : ** He was continually talking without ever 
tejing any thing. He never had but one book, 
which was his mass-book, and his clerk of the closet 
wed always to carry it in his pocket for him."— 
Seaiwinf, vol. ii. p. 309. 



Some days after hejr return to France, she de- 
sired one of her attendants to bring her. usual 
beverage, a glass of succory water. She com- 
plained at the time that it was very bitter, and 
being presently attacked with the most excrucia- 
ting pains, exdaimed several times that she was 
poisoned ; desiring that she might be put to bed, 
and her confessor instandy sent for. The King 
of France shortly afterwards arrived, bringing 
with him his own physician. The latter endea^ 
voured to console her with false hopes, but she 
persisted in her conviction that she should never 
recover. Her piety and resolution are described 
as most exemplary. She told her husband that 
she had the less fear of death, as she had notliing 
to reproach herself with in her conduct towards 
him. Of the French king she took leave with 
all the ffrace of former days, telling him that 
what made her most regret to leave the world, 
was the loss of his friendship and esteem. 

She had more than once expressed a strong 
desire that Montagu, the English ambassador, 
should be summoned to her sick chamber ; and 
accordingly he attended, and remained with her 
to the last. She told him she could not possibly 
live long, and desired him to convey her most 
affectionate regards to the king, her brother, and 
to thank him for all the kindness he had ever 
shown her. She frequendy recurred to the 
grief which he would feel at her loss : " I have 
always loved him,*' she said, ** above all things 
in the world, and should not regret to leave it, 
but that I leave him." She told Montagu where 
he would discover her money after hei death, 
desiring him to distribute it among her servants, 
whom she mentioned by name ; she recommend- 
ed them also in the strongest manner to the pro- 
tection of Charles. She said that she had long 
been on bad terms with her husband, and that he 
had recendy been exasperated by finding her in 
close conversation with Uie king of France ; but 
they were discoursing, she said, on affairs which 
could not be communicated to a third person. 
Montagu more than once inquired of her in Eng- 
lish if she believed herself poisoned, but her 
confessor caught the expression, and told her she 
must accuse no one. When Montagu afterwards 
pressed the question, she shrugged up her shoul- 
ders, but said nothing. She had no sooner ex- 
pired, than her money and papers were seized 
by her husband. The latter were principally in 
cipher, and probably baffled his curiosity. 

As regaros the question of Henrietta having 
been poisoned, there was much difference of 
opinion even in her own family. Her brother, 
the Duke of York, certainly discredited the fact 
" It was suspected," he says, '* that counter poi- 
sons were given her; but when she was opened, 
in the presence of the English ambassador, the 
Eari of Ailesbury, and an English physician and 
surgeon, there appeared no ground of suspicion 
of any foul play." This account is in exact op- 
position to what is asserted by Burnet, that her 
stomach was completely ulcerated. Charles, how- 
ever appears to have been far from satisfied that his 
sister died a natural death. When Sir Thomas 
Armstrong detailed to him the particulars of her 
illness, for which purpose he had ridden post 
from Paris, the king burst into tears: — "The 

duke," he said, "is a ! But, pridiee, 

Tom, don't speak of it." However, he sent 
Sir William Temple into France, to make inqui- 
ries into the truth of the report. Temple told 
Lord Dartmouth that he " found more in it than 
was fit to be known," but that he advised the 
king to drop the inquiry, unless he was in a con- 



dition to resent it as became a great kin^, espe* 
cially as it might prejudice the infant dau^ters o^ 
his deceased sister. The French king appears 
to have been in some difficulty how to act. In 
the first instance he intimated his belief in his 
brother's guilt in the most unequivocal manner, 
by refusing to receive a letter which he sent him. 

However, he afterwards altered his opinion ; 
asserting that after every inquiry into the circum- 
stances, he was completely convinced of the in- 
nocence of the duke. Without pretending to 
arrive at any definite conclusion, it may be re- 
marked that Montagu appears fully satisfied that 
there had been foul play.* Sir Thomns Arm- 
strong seems to join with him in the conclusion. 

He says, that when he entered the apartment, 
about four hours after the death of the princess, 
the body was in such a state of decomposition, 
that he could scarcely bear to remain in the room. 

Henrietta died at St. Cloud on the 80th of 
June, 1670, having just completed her twenty- 
sixdi year. By Phihp, Duke of Orleans, she 
was the mother of three children : — Philip, who 
died young; Maria^ married to Charles II. King 
of Spain ; and Anna Maria, who became the wife 
of Victor Araadeus II. Duke of Savoy, and af- 
terwards King of Sicily and Sardinia. This 
latter princess was great-grandmother of Louis 
XVI. who wa«< beheaded in 1793 ; that unfortu- 
nate monarch being the sixth in generation from 
Charles the First. 



GEORGE VILLIERS, 

DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. 

CHAP. I. 

Although we may deny to Buckingliam the merit 
of genius, and even of any extraordinary political 
capacity, we shall still wonder at that consum- 
mate luiowledge of human character, and those 
thousand accomplishments, which raised him to 
the pinnacfe of human greatness, — which made 
the wisest and haughtiest of his contemporaries 
subservient to his will, — and gave him an ascen- 
dant alike over the imbecile James and the virtu- 
ous Charles. His odious position as a favourite, 
and his unfitness to conduct the interests of a 
great empire, have drawn down upon him the 
harshest invectives of the historian. Neverthe- 
less, it is easier to impugn the wisdom of his 
counsels than the integrity of his intentions. 
Charles would never have fixed his affections on 
a really bad man ; and, however we may regret 
the weak judgment and unfortunate influence of 
Buckingham, there is no reason to doubt either 
his zeal for his country, or his attachment to his 
unfortunate master. 

Moreover, Buckingham was not deficient in 
the better quaUties of the heart. If his spirit 
was imperious, his equals, not his inferiors, 
were insulted by his haughtiness or crushed by 
his power. His disposition was generous; he 
was a considerate master; he despised the com- 
mon arts of dissimulation ; and if a violent, he 
was at least an open enemy. His exterior quali- 
fications, the eminent grace and elegance of his 
person, the refinement of his manners, his chival- 
rous courage, and the magnificence of his taste, 
have never been called in question. His charac- 
ter appears to have been a strange mixture of 

•This is supposing, (what wo believe to be the 
case,) that the five rematkable letters, attached to 
the first volume of Lord Arlington's correspondence, 
are the productions of Montagu. 
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geaecous qualities and unrolv passioas. After 
perusing the history of his naziling career, we 
shall perhaps doubt whether there is most room 
for envy or commiseration^ for applause or cen< 
sure. 

Qeorge VilUers was bom atBrooksby, in Lei- 
cestersMre, 28th of August, 1592. H« was the 
third son of Sir George Villiers, Knight, by 
Mary Beaumont, his wife, a lady to whom a 
separate memoir has been accorded. The Vil- 
lierses, an ancient though not a distinguished 
&mily, had been resident in Leicestershire for 
nearly four centudes; a circumstance which of 
itself would at least confer respectability. The 
future favourite was the darling of his mother, 
who seems to have conceived an intuitive pre- 
sage of his greatness, and to have planned his 
education accordingly. At the death of his father, 
when he was about thirteen, she sent for him 
from his school at BilUsden, and caused him to 
be instructed in all those graceful accomplish- 
ments, which are more likely to make an elegant 
courtier than a sober Christian. With a view of 
giving a last finish to his education, at the age of 
eighteen he set out for France, in which country 
he remained aaout three yeais. 

Buckingham made his first appearance at court 
about the year 1614. His means at this time 
were so extremely slender, as scarcely to enable 
him to su[^rt the character of a gentleman. 
Arthur Wilson says, **that he had not above fifty 
pounds a-year," and Sir Symonds D'Ewes goes 
still further. According to the latter authority, 
Buckingham, shortly before he became the favour- 
ite, was seen at Cambridge races, <4n an old 
black suit, broken out in various places." Wel- 
don gives a curious reason for his first appear- 
ance at court. Buckingham, it appears, had 
fallen in love with a daughter of Sir Roger Aston, 
Master of the Robes to King James. The lady 
was extremely attached to him, and their union 
was only delayed by the deficiency of their pe- 
cuniary resources. In the mean time Bucking- 
ham was introduced to the king, when the pros- 
pect of future aggrandisement bursting upon him, 
he most ungallantly abandoned the smiles of the 
lady for those of fortune. This early attachment is 
alluded to both by Wotton and Lloyd. They alike 
agree in attributing the defection of Buckingham 
to the advice of Sir John Graham, who persuaded 
him to laugh at romance, and rather endeavour to 
push his fortune at court. 

Buckingham first caught the eye of James 
while performing in the play of Ignoramus, on an 
occasion of its being acted before hb majesty by 
the students of Cambridge. The king was so 
struck with the grace and symmetry of his per- 
son, and expressed his admiration so warmly, as 
to give the first idea to the enemies of Somerset, 
of superseding him by a new candidate foif royal 
favour. The probability of success was seri- 
ously canvassed at a supper party, at which were 
present the heads of the noble families of Her- 
bert, Seymour, and Russell. The company, we 
are told, on breaking up, elated probably by the 
wine which they had drunk, happened to pass 
through Fleet street, when one of the party, per- 
ceiving Somerset's picture exposed for sjile in a 
painter's stall, desired his servant to throw some 
dirt on the face ! an order which was effectually 
obeyed. The anecdote is trivial, but casts some 
light on the manners of the time. 

The king's partially had no sooner become 
publicly known, than Buckingham had no want 
of friends. William, Earl of Pembroke, and 
Lucy, Countess of Bedford, supplied him liber- 



ally with money, and Sir Thomas Lake, we are 
a^sure^, bought for, him the place of cup-bearer, 
to which he was shortly afterwards nominated. 
According to Lloyd, the courtiers wished him 
well because he was &» Englishman ; the nobili- 
ty, because he was a gendeman; the king, be- 
cause he had beauty and p»rts; and the ladies, 
because '^ he was the exaotest courtier in Christ- 
endom." 

On on^ of Buckingham's first visits to court, the 
king turned to Lord Arundel, and inquired^ 
*^ what he thought of him." Arundel, looking 
at his blushing face, observed '* that his bashful- 
ness was ill-suited to a court." The queen, how- 
ever, Anne of Denmark, was of a different opin- 
ion, and the result proved that she had the more 
foresight of the two. When she was pressed to 
introduce Buckingham to the king, by those who 
wished ill to Somerset, she gave as her objection, 
that ^* if he were to become a favourite, he would 
become more intolerable than any that had gone 
before him." This aneiidote is related by Coke, 
and authenticated by Archbishop Abbot, who was 
present when the queen made use of the words : 
"Noble queen," (he writes, in mentioning the 
circumstance,) ''how like a prophetess did you 
speak!" His grace informs us, that the king 
would never adopt a new favourite, unless he 
were recommended by his wife. His motive was, 
that he might turn the tables on her, should she 
hereafiter comj^in of the selection^ 

Buckingham had to encounter many insults 
from the friends and retainers of Somerset. On 
one oc-casion, a creature of the declining favour- 
ite, in carrying a dish to the royal table, design- 
edly spilt some of its contents over Buckingham's 
splendid dress. Want of spirit was not a failing 
of Buckingham, and he instandy repaid the insult 
with a box on the ear. Such a proceeding, ac- 
cording to the laws of the court, exposed the of- 
fending party to the penalty of losing his hand; 
and Somerset in his capacity of lord chamberlain, 
was the proper person to see the mutilation en- 
forced. James, however, interfered, and by his 
behaviour on the occasion, gave additional proof 
of the interest he took in his new favourite. 
Buckingham, we are told, obtained a '' clear con- 
quest" over his rival. 

One Ker, or Carr, illegidmately connected 
with the falling favourite, carried his feelings of 
friendship to such an extreme, that he had actual- 
ly made up his mind to assassinate Buckingham. 
Fortunately, a fnend, to whom he had communi- 
cated his prefect, discovered it to the court. Ker 
denied the charge so stubbornly, that, though 
condemned to a long imprisonment, he escaped 
with his life. 

James commenced his favours to Buckingham, 
as he had formerly done to Somerset, by attend- 
ing to his education, and moral improvement 
He taught him we are told, three things; a love 
for retirement, the art of conversation, and the 



qualidcations of a man of bumness. Budunghaa 
did credit to the king's judgment, by showiaf 
himself^ in the first instance, courteous and afli 
ble to all men; psocuring the royal patnn^ 
gratis, fox those who sought him, while Somer- 
set had been in the habit oif exacting large nmu 
for the favours which he conferred. 

It is greatly to Bhickingham's credit that, in the 
commencement of his career, he lived <m tana 
of friendship with, and w«a regarded with an ^ 
feotionate interest by, the amiable Archbishop 
Abbot. That excellent prelate thus addremi 
the young courtiec, on the first dawn oi his nsinf 
splendour:— »^* And now, my G^eorge, becauasiS 
your kind affection towards me, you sUris nc 
your father, I will from this day forward repuls 
and esteem you for my son, and so heiaAa 
know yoursdf to be. And in token thereof 1 
do now give you my blessing again, and cha^ 
you, as my son, dsoiy to serve Grod ; to be d^ 
gent and pleasing to your master, and to be wsry 
that, at no man's instance, you press him with 
many suits ; because they are not your frieadi 
that urge those things upon you, but have pnnte 
ends of their own, which are not fit for you. So 
praying God to bless you, I rest youryery lofog 
fiather, 

" G. Caht. 

Lambeth, 10th Dec., 1615« 

" To tnv very loving son. Sir George Villiers, 
Knight, and gentleman of his Majesty's 
Bed-chamber." 

The dazzling rapidity of Buckingham's rise ii 
perhi^s unexampled in the annals of ikvoaritisiB. 
Within a few short years, he was knigbtei 
made a Gentleman of the Bed-cha|Bber, creeled 
Baron of Whaddon and Viscount IMiers, Eail, 
Marquis, and Duke of Buckingham ; receifed 
the Order of the Garter, and the appointmenti of 
Master of the Horse, Chief Justice in Eyre, 
Warden of the Cinque Ports, Master of the 
King's Bench Office, Steward of the Manor <d 
Hampton Court, Lord High Admiral of Engiaad, 
Steward of Westminster, Constable of Windwr, 
and Chancellor of the University of Cambridge.* 



•The statute, 33 Henry VIII. c. 12, after enact- 
in^ the barbarous penalty, proceeds as follows: 
'<And for the farther declaration of the solemn and 
due circamstanees of the execution, appertaining, 
and of long[ time used and accustomed, to and for 
such malicious strikings, by reason whereof blood is, 
hath been, or hereafter shall be shed, against the 
king's peace ; it is therefore enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, that the serjeant, or chief surgeon, for the 
time being, or his deputy, of the king's household, 
his heirs and successors, shall be ready at the place 
and time of execution as shall be appointed, as is 
aforesaid, to sear the stump when the hand is striekr 
an off." 



* Buckingham was appointed cup-bearer, and re- 
ceived into the king's household in 1613. On St 
George's day, 1615, he was kniffhted, made a Gea* 
tieman of the Bed-Chamber, and had an abnidtjof 
a thousand pounds settied on him out of the Cotit 
of Wards. At New Year's tide fpllowing, he le- 
oeived the appointment of Master of the Hoim, and 
in July, 1616, was installed Knight of the Garter. 
On the 22d of August, in the same year, he was 
created Baron of Whaddon, in the county of Baeks, 
and Viscount Villiers. On the 5th of January, 1617, 
he was made Earl of Buckingham, and a priVy coan- 
cillor; and in March, aceoropanying the king to 
Scotiand, he was sworn of the pnry couneil of ttotj 
kingdom. He was created Earl of Coventry anil 
Duke of Buckingham, 18th May, 1623. We findbis 
tides thus fulsomely emblasoned : 

" The right high, and right mighty Prince, George 
Villiers, Duke, Marquis, and E^l of Buckinefaam ; 
Earl of CoTentry, Viscount Villiers, Baron of Whad- 
don; Lord High Admiral of England, Ireland, tnd 
the Principality of Wales; GoTeraor of all the Cw- 
ties and Sea-forts, and of the Royal Nott; Master 
of the Horse to his Majesty ; Lord Warden, Chan- 
cellor, and Admiral of the Cinque Ports, and the 
members thereof; Constable of the Castie of Do?er; 
Justice in Eyre of all his Majesty's forests, psiks, 
and chaces on this side of the river Trent; Constable 
of the royal castie of Windsor; Gentieman of the 
King's Bed-Chamber; ConnseUor of Estate of tibe 
kingdoms of England, Scotiand, and Ireland; i^;^^ 
of Uie most noble Order of tiie Gaiter; LokL Pts*- 
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tion of ins majesty^ and tbe dudks, teal» and 
widgeon tiring a royal aalute!" 

We delight in ducks. There is one little 
fellpw in particaUr — black and all black, with an 
orange eye, and a crest like that of the peewit 
growing out of its occiput— who is perfectly 
irresistible. And that poor, ragged, attenuated 
M lady, with her large small family of Ihurteen 
downy ducklings — why, that poor nimily would 
eat a quartern loaf to their own cheek, and never 
be a whit the fuller. Pray, Mrs. Duck, do you 
h^>pen to be aware that there is now exhibiting 
in Pall Mall, a steam young-duck manufactory, 
where all you have to do, when you want poul- 
try, is to <urop an egg into the engine, and after a 
few turns of the fly-wheel, out comes a delicious 
duckling, ready for the spit, and, to save trouble, 
stuffed beforehand with sage and onions ! 

We delight in ducks — young ducks especially, 
if aseociated, as young ducks should ever be, 
with the tenderest marrow peas, and stuffed sci- 
entificaUy ;— but even while alive, your duck is 
a comical-looking rascal. There is an expression 
in his half^losed, wicked little eye, particularly 
when he winks, ih&t stamps him a rum fellow ; 
if he be not a humorist, then is there no tittle of 
truth in physiognomy. 

F<nid as we are of ducks, however, we are 
sorry to see them here, where dieir presence 
operates to the exclusion of human beings from 
the park. We are in no very good humour when 
we observe the verdant-coat^ verderers of the 
office of Woods and Forests, cutting away with 
ratans at poor litde nursery gurls and their help- 
leee charges, who crowd round the gate of the 
indosure; and all, forsooth, lest h^rm should 
arxiye to the rum Duck Society^s outlandish 
poultry! We tell the rum Duck Society^ in 
plain terms, that the exclusion of one individual 
from a breath of ike fresh air, or from an hour's 
repose on the green turf, is a greater public loss 
Attn if the necks wore twisted off" meir whole 
exotic rookery! What business have a parcel 
of noblemen and gentlemen to convert a public 
]daee of recreation like diis into an aquatic zoolo- 
gical garden, if, by so doing, the laws respecting 
admission become more stringent, and the public, 
or psjrt and parcel thereof, are excluded ? Why 
do not they, with their ducks and ducklings, 
geese and goslings, betake themselves to the so- 
ciety of their brother na/tira/« in the Reirent's 
Park? * 

We are sorry to observe, too, that diere is 
much insolence displayed by the green men who 
keep the gates, towards decent poor people, who 
may be desirous of taking a mouthful of fresh air 
within the inclosure. 

Do these fellows recollect that themselves and 
tiieir masters, the grounds they are appomted to 
protect, and the green coats they wear, are 
bought, fed, maintained, and paid for by the taxa- 
tion, direct and indirect, contributed from the 
fweat of the brow of that very poor fellow, 
among others, this moment repulsed from the 
gate*-^or no reason on earth that I can discover, 
save that, like myself, circumstances incline him 
to a preibvence of a four-and-ninepenny hat, or 
bseaiiee, like m3rself, he may be disinclined to 
wear goat-skin <m his fingers ? 

We venture to hint to the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests, what it is altogedier un- 
likely persons of their class would ever discover 
by their own natural cajpaoity, that although a 
man may walk under a four-and-ninepenny hat, 
he is not, therefore, neeessarilT a highwaynian ; 
or that, aithoq^ he nuy not have goiA-skin on 



his fingers, does it follow that he intends to in- I 
sinuate his digits into the pockets of every body 
he may happen to meet T We should be sorry 
to see St. James's Park appropriated to the ex- 
clusive use of the gentility-mongers. 

The gentility-mongers are awady in posses- 
sion of Kensington Gardens and Hyde Park ; 
surely these are suffident for the pedestrian and 
equitative wants of 

**Tbe twice two thousand for whom earth was 
made.'* 

And surely St James's Park may be opened to 
every body, however humble, whose dress and 
deportment do not outrage public decency. We 
hope the Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
will have pity upon decent poor people, and that 
there may be no official prejudice against them 
because diey are industrious, and the producers 
of our national wealth and tax-created splendour. 
It does our heart good, on the first Sunday in 
spring, to see the decent artisan, his respectable 
industrious wife, and too or three homely tod- 
dling litde chUdiren, issue from the dusky alley 
in which they have toiled the tedious winter 
through, to inhale a mouthful of the Almighty's 
xmtaxed air, and to refresh their brick-confounded 
eyes with a bit of nature's unadulterated green. 
A chancellor of the exchequer, to be sure, would 
rather see the whole family in a gin-shop, for the 
sake of the revenue, and because the budget 
would be all the better for it ; but, the Lord be 
praised, we are not a chanceUor of the exchequer ! 
Another turn up the Mall, and at the ande 
formed by &e soutnem and western sides of me 
enclosure of the Duke of Sutherland — a piece of 
ground large enough to spread her apron on, as 
Surah, Duchess of Marlborough, said of it — we 
find an entrance into the enclosure of 

The Grekn Park, 
Which we propose to circumambulate, strolling 
leisurely up the eastern acclivity, to the reservoir 
— »thence oescendinff the shady, and, but for the 
racket of the neighbouring PiccadiUy, retured 
walk down to where Rooamond's Pond was 
formerly situated, and where a number of umbra- 
geous elms still encircle the spot ; thence, ascend- 
ing once affain by the ranger's house, with its 
tastefully laid out enclosure, we emerge on the 
far famed Coostitution Hill, and pause awhile to 
look about us. This little park has its own pe- 
culiar beauties — lies well open to the south, and 
possesses, in a very limited space, an agreeable 
undulation of surface ; from hence we see the 
<* Toad-in-the-Hole" to least disadvantage, and 
have a fine view of (he low-l3ring St. James's 
Park ; behind which rise, in lofty majesty, the 
twin-towers of Westminster Abbey, giving dig- 
nity and elevation to the view. Over the Queen's 
Garden, of which we are permitted barely a 
giunpse, the Surrey hills are dimly visible above 
the conglomerated accumulation of habitations 
that make up the bulk of Pimlico. 

**0n the northwest side of the queen's pal- 
ace," says Lambert, <* is the Green Park, which 
extends from St. Jameses Palace to Piccadilly ; 
from ^e latter of which it is separated, in some 
(daces, by a wall, and by an iron railing in 
others. The ranger's lodffe, at the top of the 
hill, fronting towanls Piccadilly, with its grounds 
and private gardens, forms a very picturesque 
object, and is seen to advantage from the ride on 
die south side of the park towards Constitution 
Hill. Thk park contributes greatly towards the 
jrfeasantness of the surroundmg houses that are 
sitmCed so as to comoiand a View of it;^' 



On a sunny summer's afWmoon theyiew f\N>m 
this spot is one of great animation— the reyal 
standard £oats lazily over the muble arch of 
Buckingham Palace, in front of which hundreds 
upon hundreds of well-dressed persons of both 
sexes are congregated, in patient expectation of 
her nujesty's return from her usual ride. My- 
riads are ever3rwhere reclining on the^ green 
sward, while the privileged clsisses, having the 
entrie of St. James's PanL, are careering in their 
carriages and on horseback towards £e grand 
point of social attraction — the magic circle of 
fashion in Hyde Park. 

The magmficent approach to London by Hyde 
Park Comer, is seen from this place to the 
greatest advantage-«the triumphal arch on this 
side — the noble entrance to Hyde Paric on that, 
with the colossal statue of Achilles seen through 
one of the arches — the long line of noble man- 
sions in Piccadilly, terminated towards the park 
by Apsley House. Crossing the road as soon as 
the almost uninterrupted succession of carriages 
entering the park will permit us, we make our 
appearance on a Sunday afternoon in July — the 
height of the fashionable season— >in 

Hyde Park. 

" Hyde Park," says Lambert, " is a royal de- 
mesne, at the west extremity of the metropolis, 
extending between the great western road on the 
south side, and the road to Oxford on the north to 
Kensington. It is part of the ancient manor of 
Hida, which beloi^^ to the monastery of Sl 
Peter at Westminster, till, in the reign of King 
Henry VHL, it became the property of ihe crown. 
It was originally much larger than it is at present, 
haying been reduced since the survey in 1662, 
when it contained 020 acres, by enclosing Ken- 
sington Gardens, and by grants of land between 
Hyde Paric Corner and PariL Lane, for building 
on. According to a survey taken in 1790, the 
present extent is three hundred and ninety-four 
acres, two roods, and thirty-eight perches. 

*• The scenery of this park is very pleasing, 
and its natural beauties will be greatly heighten^ 
when the plantations made in it lately have 
reached maturity. The Serpentine River at the 
west end is a fine sheet of water, formed by 
Queen Caroline in the year 1780, by enclosing 
the head of the stream, which, taking its rise to 
the northwest of Bayswater, on the Uxbridge 
road, passes through Kensington Gardens and 
this psurk, and falls into the lliames near Rane- 
lagh. 

•» On the north side of the Serpentine River is 
a cluster of houses for the keepers and deputy- 
rangers of the park, which, by being built on the 
edge of a grove of tall oaks, forms a pleasing and 
picturesque object in the landscape. The one 
nearest the river is built of timber and plaster, 
and is of considerable antiquity. It was Known 
by the name of the Cake House in the beginning 
of the last century, and probably much eariier. 
In the garden belonging to this hoqse is the 
building erected by the home secretary as a re- 
ceiving-house for such as are unfortunately 
drowned in the neighbouring river. 

"At the northwest comer of this park is a 
very beautiful enclosed eminence, called Buckden 
HiU, which, being only separated from Kensing- 
ton Gardens by a ha-ha — seems to be only a part 
of it. On the declivity of this hill is a grove, in 
which are two chalybeate springs. There is a 
footpath across the road to Kensington Gardens. 

" On the south side of the parii are very hand- 
some barraoks for the Royal Horse Guards. And 



on this side are two carriage roads to Kensing- 
ton, one of which is better known by the name 
of Rotten Row. 

«^ These have become the resort of the fashiona- 
ble world instead of the ring, and are much re- 
sorted to on Sundays. 

«* The open part of the park was much resorted 
to, till lately, for the field-days and reviews of 
the horse and foot guards, as also for those of 
the volunteers, by which the sward of it was so 
much injured, that it had become a dry sandy 
plain, with scarcely a vestige of verdure. At 
present, however, these exercises are forbidden, 
and the surface of the park is sown with giass 
seeds, and covered with the mud taken from the 
bed of the Serpentine river, which will restore it 
to its pristine beauty." 

This is truly a noble place — more extensive 
than the Green Park and the Park of St. James's 
put together. It unites the gentle and varied di- 
versity of surface of the one with the umbrageous 
shade of the other. The trees, too, have d^ity 
in their decay, and the tout ensemble is that of a 
park of some noble house in the olden time— « 
thing not to be manufactured in a hurry. What 
a mob of people in carriages and on horseback ; 
and what an admiring congregation of envious 
pedestrians, who console themselves for the want 
of an equipage in finding fault with the equipages 
of others, and flattering themselves when they 
do have a turn-out, they will do the trick in a 
superior style ! Dreadful thing that gentlemen 
and ladies with so much taste should be in so 
much want of money, and find their chief conso- 
lation in observing how very badly monied peo- 
ple lay their money out! 

That fine-looking man on the black horse— 
him, I mean, in the coat of indescribable green— 
I say indescribable green, for it b neither bottle- 
green, pea-green, apple-green, dUve-green, ^rass- 
green, nor invisible-green — who sits his liorse 
sympathetically, as if he were part and parcel of 
the animal — is Count D'Orsay. Close at his 
heels you may observe a youth in a Ch^terfield 
hat, with a gold chain wound twice round his 
neck, dipping into his waistcoat pocket, and 
coming out again. He joggles on his animal,, 
and has an anxious expression of countenance, 
as if he were about to undergo some dreadful 
surgical operation, but which, doubtless, is de- 
rived from an apprehension that the waistband of 
his Sunday breeches is going to crack — that is 
Fitz-Wiggins, son to old Wiggins, the retired 
cow-keeper, of Canonbury Row, Islington. I 
know the fellow well. He is a gentility-monger; 
spends all his time and all his money in smelling 
aher fashionable people ; but, with all his exer- 
tions, the highest approach he ever made to gen- 
teel society was getting into the Garrick Club. 
He has a good horse, you see, and seems as 
much at home upon it as if he were mounted on 
one of his paternal cows. Alas, poor Wiggins ! 

There goes Count D'Orsay again. The more 
I look at him, the more I am surprised at the 
despotic authority that accomplished gendeman 
has long exercised in matters of dress. He is 
faultless, to be sure ; I cannot say he is over- 
dressed, and it is equally clear tliat he is not 
under-dressed. Still there is something about 
him that does not fulfil my preconceived idea of 
the rig-out of a perfect gentleman. His coat- 
collar is too much detached, which gives to the 
upper part of his figure an air of singularity— of 
a pretension to unapproachable perfection — 
which, of all things, your English gendeman 
studies to avoid. The pantaloon, too, embra^ 



cing the hoby round the sole, and hardly exhibit- 
ing the toe, however well calculated to throw out 
the symmetrical leg in bold relief, gives to the 
foot something of a slippered air. But it i^ in 
the accompaniments of his habit that the Count 
D'Orsay mainly excels. No man living has such 
exquisite taste in the details. What expression 
in that hat! What tone, harmony, and keeping 
in that vest ! What grace and elegance in the 
drapery of that stock ! The count is acknow- 
ledged to be, I had almost said, superhuman in 
stocks ! Pray, observe, if you please, sir, the 
style of the count's spur. That spur, let me tell 
you, was designed by the count himself. It was 
the admiration of everybody, and the maker cal- 
culated on gaining a fortune by it. But would 
you believe it, as soon as one pair had been cast 
for the heels of the count himself, he ordered the 
moulds, patterns, and drawings to be brought 
home to him ; had them broken up before his 
face, and with his own hands committed the frag- 
ments to the fiames ! 

(To be continued.) 



spread circulation. The taste for history which 
they will inspire, will be one of the most efficient 
means of extirpating the passion for trashj read- 
ing which is too prevalent in our country. . 



NEW BOOKS. 

History of the United States^ from their settle- 
meat as Colonies to the dose of the Adminis- 
tration of Mr, Madison, 1817. By Salma 
Hale. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1840, 
% volumes. 
The History of England, from the earliest pe- 
riod to 1839. By Thomas Keighdey, with 
notes by the American Editor. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1840, 5 vols. 
Universal History, from the Creation of the 
World to the decease of George HI, 1820. 
By Hon. Alexander Frazer Tyder and Ed- 
ward Nares, D. D. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1840, 6 vols. 
The thirteen volumes, of which the tides are 
given above, form a most interesting and valuable 
addition to the Family Library and the School 
Library of the Messrs. Harpers. Hale*s United 
States, which has long been esteemed one of the 
best school histories ; and has been once printed 
without acknowledgment, and once outrageously 
printed in London, has now been carefully re- 
fvritten by the author, and expanded into the 
proper size for the Library. It is a good, sound 
history and will be so considered, notwithstand-v 
iog that the publishers of Mr. Bancroft's work 
gravely inform the public in one of their announce- 
ments, that that gendeman's is the only history 
of the United States, which has ever been written. 
They will probably in process of time, arrive at 
the conclusion, that Mr. Bancroft is the only man 
living in the present age. 

The History of Engfand, by Mr. Keighdey, 
is one of the most readable and agreeable books 
we have taken up for a long time. It steers clear 
of the ultra loyalty of Hume, and the sectarian 
bigotry of Lingard ; and is a much better guide 
in the real history of England than any of the 
numerous works which have been written under 
the influence of strong political partialities. It 
is of precisely the proper size to be read through 
by the participators in the benefits conferred by 
the school library system : and it will doubdess 
enliven and inform many and many a cheerful 
fireside cirde in the country. 

The Universal History of Tyder, was neces- 
sary to afiford a general view of history to the 
readers of the school library. This has long 
been considered a standard work. It is a good 
sign to see workB like these obtaining a wide 



IMITATION VERSES. 

THE LARK. — BV RON»ARD. 

** Guid6e du zephire 

Sublime en 1' air vire et revire, 
Et y declique un joli cris. 
Qui ait, guerit, et tire lire." 

The same by Du Bartas. 

La gentille aloAette, aveo son tirelire 
Tirelire k lire, et Ureliran tire. 
Yen la voute du ciel, puis son vol ver ce Ilea 
Vire et desire dire adieu dieu, adieu diea." 



POETICAL ECHOS. 

Which exhibit a curitnu picture of the tttOe o/ At 
Roundheadt of Charlet /. 

Now, Echo, on what's religion bounded 1 

Roandhead! 
Who's its professor most considerable t 

Rabble! 
How do these prove themselves to be the godljl 

Oddly! 
But they in life are known to be the holy. 

O lie! 
Do they not learning from their doctrine sever! 

Yet they pretend that they do edifie, 
Ofie! 
How stand they affected to the government etril ? 

EtUI 
But to the king they say they are most loyaL 

Lie all ! 
Then God keep king and state from these samemea. 

Ameo! 

This in French is more ingenious. 

**Pour nous plaire, un plumet 
Met 
Tout en usage, 
Mais on trouve souvent 
Vent 
Dans son language. 
On y voit des oommis 
MU 
Comme des princes, 
Apres etre venus 
Nuds • 
De leurs Provinces." 
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CHARACTER OF THE DUCHESS OF 
MAZARIN. 

I am unjustly accused [or having too great a 
eomplaisance for Madam Mazarin : for in truth, 
there is no person that she has greater reason to 
complain of, than myself. For six months to- 
gether I have been maliciously spying out some- 
thing in her, which might displease me, but in 
spite of all my endeavours, I could discover no- 
thing there that was not too lovely, and too charm- 
ing. An ill-natured curiosity makes me examine 
every feature in her face, with a design either to 
meet there some shocking irregularity, or some 
disgusting disagreeableness. But how unluckily 
do I sua^ed in my design ! every feature about 
her has a particular beauty, that does not in the 
least yield to that of her eyes, which by the con- 
seat of all the world are the finest in the universe. 
One thing there is that enfirely confounds me : 
her teeth, her lips, her mouth, and all the graces 
^t attend it, are lost amongst the great variety 
of beauties in her face : but if we compare them 
to these fine mouths, that make the greatest charm 
of those persons whom we most admire, they 
drown, and eclipse every thing else, and what's 
bat indifferent in her, will not suffer us to con- 
nder what's most remarkable in others. The 
malice of my curiosity does not stop here. I 
proceed to spy out some defect in her shape ; and 
I find I know not what graces of nature so hap- 
pily, and so liberally scattered in her person, that 
the geoteelness of others only seems to be con- 
straint and affectation. 

When Madam Mazarin pleases me too much 
in her negligence, I advise her to have recourso 
to art, hoping that her ornaments and her dress 
vfll not fail to ruin her native charms : but scarce 
has she dressed herself, but I am forced to con- 
I«8, that I never saw in any person so great and 
80 noble an air as hers. Nor is my ill-nature 
satisfied with this. I have a mind to see her in 
her chamber, amongst her dogs, her monkeys. 
Mid her birds, hoping that the disorder of her 
dress, will make ner lose the majesty of that 
beauty, that astonished us at court. But here 
it is, that she is a hundred times more amiable ; 
here it is, that a more natural charm gives us a 
disgust to all that art and industry can do ; here 
it is that the freedom of her wit and of her hu- 
mour leaves none to tlie person that beholds her. 
What could the greatest of her enemies do 
more? I wish some sickness might invade her 
to undermine her graces : but, alas ! we are more 
to be pitied than she in her pains. Her very 
pains have a charm that does us a greater mis- 
chief, than the sufferer by them. 
After having relented and grieved at her indis- 



position, I endeavour to give her an occasion to 
abuse me, that I may be exasperated against hen 
with this design I purposely contradict all she 
says ; I provoke her anger by contention ; I put 
her in the way to wrong me at play ; I suggest 
to myself all the means of my oppression that I 
may be fiiinished with a pretence for a real re- 
sentment. But, alas ! to what purpose is all this 
troublesome industry ? Her ill treatment pleases 
instead of provoking; and her injuries, more 
charming than the caresses of others, are so many 
charms, that enslave me to her will. I pass from 
her serious moments, to those of her gaiety ; for 
as I am sometimes willing to see her serious, out 
of hopes to find her less agreeable ; so am I de- 
sirous to see her more free, thinking to find her 
indiscreet. But when she's serious, she makes 
us admire her good sense ; when free and jovial, 
her sprightliness. 

She knows as much as a man can know ; and 
she conceals her knowledge with all the discre- 
tion that becomes a prudent woman. She has 
some acquired learning, which never betrays the 
study she employed to gain it. She has some 
happy thoughts, that are as far from an affected 
art that displeases us, as from a natural luxurian- 
cy that offends us. 

I have seen some ladies that have made con- 
quests by the advantage of their beauty, and lost 
them again through a defect of wit. I have seen 
others that engaged us to them, by being beauti- 
fiil and witty together ; but discouraged us from 
a farther pursuit by their indiscretion, fickleness 
and avarice. But in Madam Mazarin, if you 
pass from her face to her wit, from the qualities 
of her mind to those of her soul, you will find 
that every thing attracts you, that every thing 
fastens and binds you, and that nothing can dis- 
engage you. We defend ourselves from the 
charms of other ladies by our reason : but 'tis 
reason that subjects us to her power. With other 
ladies our love generaUy begins where our reason 
ends : here our love cannot end, unless we lose 
our reason. 

What I observe to be most extraordinary in 
Madam Mazarin, is, that she daily inspires new 
desires ; and that after a long familiarity, she 
makes us feel all the tender sweetness of a grow- 
ing passion. She is the only person of her sex, 
for whom we may be eternally constant; and 
with whom one may enjoy every hour the diver- 
sion of inconstancy. We never change for her 
person : we change every moment for her fea- 
tures ; and relish, in some manner, all that new, 
that lively joy, which unfaithfulness in love makes 
us feel. 

Sometimes her mouth is abandoned for her 
eyes ; sometimes we Itave her eyes to admire 



her mouth, her cheeks, her nose, her eyebrows, 
her forehead, her hair, nay, her ears, (so much 
pains has nature taken to make every thing per- 
fect in this beautiful body !) her ears attract our 
inclinations in their turn, and make us taste the 
pleasure of change. To consider her features 
separately, one would be apt to say, that there is 
a secret jealousy between them ; and that they 
are still upon the watch to steal lovers from one 
another: to consider them in conjunction, and as 
they are united and joined together, we see them 
form a beauty, that neither suffers inconstancy 
for itself, nor fidelity for others. — M. St. Evre- 
mond. 

This celebrated beauty was Hortensia Mancini, 
niece to the Cardinal Mazarin and heiress of his 
estate. A match was in project for some time 
between her and Charles XL, but her uncle not 
trusting to the permanency of Charles's Restora- 
tion, refused the oflfer and married her with one 
of the richest noblemen of the court, the Duke 
de la Meilleraye, with the condition of his taking 
the name and arms bf Mazarin. This duke was 
a man of a groveUing and mean spirit, sullen, ill- 
tempered and superstitious. Several examples 
are given of his fantastical bigotry ; among others, 
he caused one of Madam de Richlieu's children 
to be brought up with express prohibition to the 
nurse from suckling it on Fridays. From this 
husband, and the monks and devotees by whom 
he was besieged, and upon whom he squandered 
his estate, she suffered unheard of persecutions 
for five years, and then eloped. St. Evremond 
says, ** Heaven had already made the separation 
by the contrariety of their humours, by the oppo- 
sition of their tempers, by the mreatness of the 
one's soul and the meanness of me other's ; and 
nature had separated them by a beauty in one 
that charms, and an aspect in the other that dis- 
gusts." For three years she fixed her abode at 
Chamberry, and there bestowed much of her 
time in reading and cultivating her excellent na- 
tural wit and understanding; and had the advan- 
tage of a celebrated master, the Abbot of St. Real, 
(the French Sallust) who conversed with her 
every day, and selected and read for her the best 
books, French and Italian ; besides falling in love 
with her, as every one else, and writing her 
memoirs. Her beauty did not allow her to re- 
main here long in obscurity. Persons of the 
greatest merit and quality at the court of Savoy, 
neglecting the service of the prince, attached 
themselves to that of Madam Mazarin, and con- 
siderable persons of remote countries pretended 
a voyage to Italy to furnish themselves an oppor- 
tunity of seeing her. Among others the Baron 
Bannier, a Swedish gentleman, fell passionately 
in love with her, and as the affection grew to be 
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'mutual, Prince Philip, also a lover, becoming 
jealous, challenged the baron and killed him in a 
tluel. Madam was disconsolate on this occasion, 
hi^g her apartments in black and excluded her 
nearest friends. In short, she experienced so 
much sorrow, that she resolved to go to Spain, 
an^ retire into the same convent wi& her sister, 
also separated from her husband, the Constable 
Colonna — but she did not. Monsieur de St. 
Evremond wrote her such an eloquent homily 
about the mortifications of convents and nunne- 
ries, that she abandoned her design and Cham- 
berry, and c^me over to England, where she so 
pleased king Charles, that he settled a pension on 
her of 4000/. sterling ; and it depended only on 
her to have won the highest place in this mon- 
arch's heart — but the Prince of Monaco came 
about this time to England, young, handsome, 
and accomplished in all the little arts that please 
ladies, and became her passionate admirer; to 
whose courtship she was not insensible, and his 
majesty in a fit of jealousy, took away her pen- 
sion, and then gave it back, and she renounced 
her attachment to thd Prince of Monaco. 

She used to spend the fine English summers 
at Chelsea, a village on the Thames, about three 
miles from London, which became the rendevouz 
of many distinguished persons, who paid their 
court to her. The English women, who were 
in possession of the empiroiof beauty, saw it lost 
to this stranger not without envy and regret ; but 
she so won in a short time, even her bitterest 
enemies, by the charms of her conversation and 
amenity of manners, that, from envying, they 
imitated and loved her. Her house, which 
** caused all other houses to be deserted" is thus 
described by St. Evremond. 

** The greatest freedom i^ the world is to be 
seen there and an equal discretion ; every one is 
more commodiously entertained than at home, 
and more respectfully than at court. 'Tis diver- 
sion only that induces play, and no concern is 
seen in the faces of the losers. Play is followed 
by the best repasts in the world. 

"One may there see every thing thatcomes from 
France for the delicate ; and all that comes from 
the Indies for the curious; even the common 
meats become rare by the exquisite relish which 
is bestowed upon them. 'Tis not such a plenty as 
may make us fear a dissipation ; 'tis not a fru- 
gality that shows either avarice or penury. The 
management of her house is not so niggard and 
sullen, as to content itself merely witli satisfying 
the necessities of life, and afford nothing to the 
pleasures of it. She loves a good order Siat fur- 
nishes every thing that can be desired, and that 
wisely manages the use of it ; so that nothing 
may be wanting. There is certainly nothing so 
well regulated as this family : but Madam Maza- 
rin diffuses throughout the whole, I do not know 
what sort of an easy air ; something free and na- 
tural that conceals the regulation of it. One 
would conclude that things moved of themselves, 
80 secret is the ordering of them, and so difficult 
to be perceived. 

"Let Madam Mazarin change her lodgings, and 
the difference of places is insensible : wherever 
she goes, we see nothing but her ; and if we see 
her we see everything. They never come soon 
enouffh, and never depart late enough : they go 
to bed with regret to have led her, and they rise 
with desire to ^hold her afresh." 

Madam Mazarin died on the 22d of June, 1699, 
aged fifty-three years. Time having yet made 
no impression upon her incomparable beauty. 



POINTS OF GENTOO LAW. 

[Extracted from a translation of the Gentoo 
CoBe by Mr. Nathaniel Brassey Halhed, made 
during the government of Warren Hastings.] 

The venerable principle of legitimate govern- 
ment and paternal sway, we find, at the outset, 
enforced in a very emphatic manner. " Provi- 
dence," says the ancient legislator, " created the 
magistrate for the guardianship of all. The ma- 
gistrate must not be considered as a mere man ; 
even in the case of the magistrate being a child, 
he must still be looked upon in the light of the 
Dewtahy or Deity ; in truth, the magistrate is 
the Dewtah in a human form, bom in tliis world. 
Providence created punishment for the preserva- 
tion of the magistrate." It is only proper that 
so sublime a personage as the magistrate should 
be properly accoutred, and he is accordingly en- 
joined to cause to be made for himself a round 
umbrella, of the feathers of the bird lut, or the 
peacock. When provided with this appendage, 
he is in a proper situation to consult with his 
councillors, *» whereupon," says the law, " he 
shall choose a retired place, on the top of the 
house, or on the top of a mountain, or in the 
desert, or some such secret recess, and shall hold 
his council there : and in places where there are 
parrots or other talkative birds, he shall not hold 
his council while they are present." To this 
provident caution against the loquaciousness of 
the feathered race, the law adds two injimctions, 
which are highly necessary to be observed in all 
legitimate governments. Hypocrisy and trea- 
chery are the virtues of this good old form of go- 
vernment ; and therefore •* S\e magistrate shall 
keep such a guard upon himself, that his foibles 
may never be discovered, and by sending his 
spies, he shall inform brqiself of the faults of 
others." 

The methods prescribed for attaining that very 
desirable but often very difiicult object, viz. the 
recovery of debts, are curious. — " If a creditor 
on the day appointed for payment, demands his 
money of the debtor, who refuses to discharge the 
debt," first he shaD treat the matter with some 
delicacy, and trying what indirect influence will 
do, ** he shall speai to the friends and rclalii:ns 
of the debtor, and piocure them to demand pay- 
ment." If this proves unsuccessful, his next 
step is to pounce " with one fell swoop," on the 
wife and " all the little ones" of the defendant: 
"if he cannot by evasive means, distrain the 
debtor's goods, he shall then seize and confine 
the debtor's wife, children, catde, buffaloes, 
horses, and such kind of useful animals ; also his 
pots, clothes, mats, and furniture; and seating 
himself at the debtor's door, shall there receive 
his money.'' If even these fierce extremes are 
unable to overcome the obstinacy or the poverty 
of the debtor, nothing remains to be tried but the 
ultima ratio of all plaintiffs, the last and plenary 
remedy of the capias ad satisfaciendum ^ " he 
shall seize and bind the debtor's person, and pro- 
cure, by forcible means, a discharge of the debt." 

The mode of examining witnesses is as fol- 
lows : — " He who means to question a witness, 
having bathed himself, shall put his questions in 
the tenth ghurrie of the day ; the witness also, 
having bathed himself, and turned himself to- 
wards the eastern or northern quarter, shall de- 
liver his evidence: the examiner shall ask the 
witness, (if a Bramin) with civility and respect, 
saying, * explain to me what knowledge you have 
of this affair ;' and to a Chehteree, he shall say, 
*what do you know of this affair? speak the 



truth !' and to a Bice, he shall say, *■ what do yon 
know of thig affair ? if you give false evidence, 
whatever crin:^ there is in stealing kine, oi gold, 
oxpaddee, or wheat, or gram, or barley, or mos- 
tard, and such kind of grain, shall be accounted 
to you ;' and to a Sooder, he shall say, * what do 
you know of this affair ? speak ; if your evidence 
is false, whatever crime is the greatest in the 
world, that crime shall be accounted to you."' 
Here we may observe, that the law only requires 
the Bramin, or fine gentleman, to be interroga- 
ted with civility and respect; the poor Soodtr 
may be examined and cross-examined in the usual 
manner. 

Against the utterance of ** scandalous and bit- 
ter words,', the provisions of the law are very 
minute. *'If a man be deficient in a hand, or i 
foot, or an ear, or an eye, or a nose, or any other 
member, and a person of an equal cast, and of 
equal abilities with him, should say to him, in a 
reproachful manner, *you are deficient in a hand, 
or a foot, or an ear, or an eye, or a nose, or any 
other member,' or should say to him, * such limb 
of yours is very beautiful,' the magistrate shaD 
fine him twelve puns of cowries.^^ To prognos- 
ticate the death of great men has always been a 
dangerous underuking, and we find this offence 
expressly prohibited : •* if any man should say, 
that, * the magistrate will die at such a particular 
time,' the magistrate shall fine that person eight 
hundred ^t/iu." This would not be an agravated 
penalty m our city of Philadelphia. Quere. May 
not the word punnished be derived from the 
Gentoo? A proper degree of humility and of 
respectful deference, on the part of the plebeian, 
towards the man of rank and fashion, is sharply 
insisted on : ** If a man of inferior cast, proudly 
affecting an equality *with a person of superior 
cast, should speak at the same time tvith hm^ 
the magistrate, in that case, shall fine hun to the 
extent of his abilities." 

The magistrate, we have seen, is a very sacred 
personage, and it seems, can do no wrong. To 
punish him for the commission of a crime, is in 
itself a crime, which the worthy magistrate takes 
care to visit with a signal retaliation. ** If a ma- 
gistrate has committed a crime, and any person, 
upon the discovery of that crime, should beat and 
ill-use the magistrate, in that case, whatever be 
the crime of murdering one hundred Bramint, 
such crime shall be accounted to that person ; and 
the magistrate shall thrust an iron spit through 
him, and roast him at the. fireT A similar 
spirit of cruelty pervades all the criminal law. 
•* Whoever, by breaking through waUs, hath fre- 
quently stolen much w*ealth, the magistrate shall 
cause the booty to be returned to the owner, and 
shall cut off both the hands of such person, and 
crucify him. If a man steab any small animal, 
exclusive of the cat and the weasel, the magis- 
trate shall cut off half his foot." MutOation and 
agonising punishments are dealt unsparingly to 
the human species, but the inferior classes of life 
are carefully protected from injury. ** If a man 
kills a fish, the magistrate shall fine him ten/w^i 
of cowries. If a man kUls an insect, the magis- 
trate shall fine him one pun of cowrieaJ*^ Tb^ 
same law that uses very litde ceremony in impal- 
ing a man, anxiously guards against the demoli- 
tion of a fly I 

The chapter ** Of what concerns womtn^^^ 
contains a string of very bitter libels npon the 
fair sex, in excuse for which, it is urged by the 
translator, that the Bramins, who compiled the 
code, were men far advanced in years, and that 
the old gentlemen bad lost, with their yoatbj their 
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These &vours were all heaped upon hiin by 
James. Charles, on his accession to the throne, 
had little but his affection to add to such a pa- 
geant. 

Buckingham's magnificence was at least equal 
to his illustrious fortunes. Imagination can con- 
ceive nothing more splendid than the entertain- 
ments, the public display, and indeed the per- 
sonal appearance of this favourite of fortune. 
Hi« jewels were alone valued at three hundred 
thousand pounds. " It was common with him,'* 
we are told, '* at an ordinary dancing, to have 
his clothes trimmed with great diamond buttons, 
and to have diamond hat-bands, cockades, and 
ear-rings; to be yoked with great and manifold 
ropes and knots of pearl : in short, to be mana- 
cled, fettered, and imprisoned in jewels; inas- 
much, that at his going over to Paris, in 1625, 
he had twenty-seven suits of clothes made, the 
richest that embroidery, lace, silk, velvet, gold, 
and gems, could contribute ; one of which was 
a white uncut velvet, set all over, both suit and 
cloak, with diamonds valued at fourscore thou- 
sand pounds, besides a great feather, smck all 
OFer with diamonds ; as were also his sword, 
girdle, hat-band, and spurs." Buckingham was 
the first person who was carried about in a sedan 
chair. The circumstance caused a great sensa- 
tion at the time ; the vulgar attributing it to his 
pride, and railing at him as he passed through 
die streets. " It was a shame," they said, ** that 
men should be brought to as servile condition as 
horses."* 

Anodier incident which added greatly to his 
unpopularity, was the circumstance of his having 
his coach drawn by six horses ; a memorable in- 
stance of his splendour, when we remember that 
only forty years had elapsed since coaches were 
first introduced into England.t When the fact 
was related to the old .Earl of Northumberland, 
(die *^ stout carl," as he is called,) he said that ijf 
Buckingham was drawn by six horses, he had at 
least a right to eight ; with which number he ac- 
tually drove through the streets, to the great con- 
tentment of the citizens. 

These indeed are but trivial illustrations of 
Buckingham's magnificence; but it would be 
difficult to do justice to the refined taste, the un- 
paralleled splendour, which characterised the en- 
lertainments of York House ; — »* those entertain- 
ments," says D'lsraeli, which " combined all the 
picture of ballet-dances with the voice of music, 
the charms of the verse of Jonson, the scenic 
machinery of Inigo Jones, and the variety of fan- 
ciful devices of Gerbier." Bassompierre, whose 
judgment in matters of taste was unrivaled, de- 
scribes one of Buckingham's entertainments as 
the most splendid he had ever seen. **The 

dent of the Council of War; Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge; and Lord General of his 
Majesty's forces in the Isle of Rhee." — Oranger^ 
Tol.ii. p. 278. 

• Wilson, p. 131. Evelyn tells us, in his Diary, 
that sedan chairs were first brought to England by 
I ^ir Saunders Duncombe. This person, who was 
^atleman pensioner to Kings James and Charles I., 
18 said to have taken out a patent in 1634 ; Bucking- 
ham, however, may yet have been the first who had 
the boldness to make use of th^m. 

t The introdaction of coaches into England is 
commonly attributed to Fitzalan, Earl of Arundal, in 
1580. It seems, however, that they were first brought 
from the Netherlands by William Booren, a Dutch- 
n^an, who presented one to Queen Elizabeth, about 
the eighth year of her reign. See HarU MUc, vol. 
iv. p. 218.— They were first drawn by only two 
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king," he says, " supped at one table with the 
queen and me, which was served by a complete 
ballet at each course with sundry representations 
-^changes of scenery, tables, and music: the 
duke waited on the king at table, the Earl of Car- 
lisle on the queen, and the Earl of Holland on 
me. After supper, the king and we were led into 
another room, where the assembly was, and one 
entered it by a kind of turnstile, as m convents, 
without any confusion, where there was a mag- 
nificent ballet, in which the duke danced, and 
afterwards we set to and 'danced country dances 
till four in the morning ; thence we were shown 
into vaulted apartments, where there were five 
diflferent collations." This would appear to be 
the identical entertainment, the description of 
which Mr. D'lsraeli has extracted from the 
Sloane MSS., and published in his Curiosities of 
Literature. ** Last Sunday at night, the duke's 
grace entertained theur majesties and the French 
ambassador at York House with great feasting 
and show, where all things came down in clouds ; 
amongst which, one rare device was a represen- 
tation of the French king and the two queens, 
with their chiefest attendants, and so to the life 
that the queen's majesty could name them. It 
was four o'clock in the morning before they part- 
ed, and then the king and queen, together with 
the French ambassador, lodged there. Some 
estimate this entertainment at five or six thousand 
pounds." 

The duke's cabinet of pictures and works of 
art were valuable and choice in the extreme. 
Gerbier writes to his master, 8th February, 1625. 
" Sometimes, when I am contemplating the trea- 
sure of rarities which your excellency has in so 
short a time amassed, I cannot but feel astonish- 
ment in the midst of my joy. For out of all the 
amateurs, and princes, and kings, there is not 
one who has collected in forty years as many 
pictures as your excellency has collected in five. 
Let enemies and people ignorant of paintings say 
what they will, they cannot deny that pictures 
are noble ornaments, a delighful amusement, and 
histories that one may read without fatigue. Our 
pictures, if they were to be sold a century after our 
death, would sell for good cash, and for three times 
more than they have cost. I wish I could only 
live a century, if they were sold, to be able to 
laugh at those facetious folk, who say it is money 
cast away for baubles and shadows : I know they 
will be pictures still, when those ignorants will 
be less than shadows." For a coUection which 
had been made by Rubens, the duke gave ten 
thousand pounds ; and he had also employed Sir 
Henry Wotton, when ambassador at Venice, to 
purchase for him the most valuable productions 
of the great masters. For one of the pictures 
of Titian, the Ecce Homo, Lord Arundal oflfered 
him 7000/. either in money or land. In this 
picture were introduced likenesses of the Pope, 
Charles the Fifth, and Solyman the magnificent. 
When the duke's cabinet came to be disposed of 
during tite civil broils, this fine work of art was 
purchased by the Archduke Leopold, and placed in 
the castle of Prague. Buckingham's encourage- 
ment of the fine arts was not confined to pictures. 
When he was sent to the States, to negotiate for 
the restitution of the Palatinate, he purchased for 
a large sum the curious collection of Arabic MSS. 
by Erpinus the linguist, which he afterwards be- 
queathed to the University of Cambridge. 

There can be no doubt indeed but that Buck- 
ingham botft appreciated and patronised talent 
Without any apparent motive but the fame which 
his abilities had acquired for him^ the famous 



Lord Herbert of Cherbury obtained\hrs appoint- 
ment as ambassador to Paris at Buckingham's 
hands. When Lord Herbert shortly afterwards 
became involved in one of those scrapes which 
his chivalrous sense of honour was continually 
entailing on him, Buckingham took hi^ part, and 
protected him from the seiious conseqnences of 
the king's displeasure. It was owing also to his 
fine taste, in conjunction with that of his royal 
master, that Rubens, Vandyke, and Gerbier, were 
attracted to England, and that Inigo Jones sup- 
ported the national character by his genius. When 
will such a period again arrive? Not till we 
have a new Charles and another Buckingham. 

In forming our estiinate of the accomplish- 
ments of Buckingham, and the. brilliant figure 
which he presented at two succeeding courts, we 
must bear in mind his exquisite elegance and 
beauty, which rendered him the idol of the fair 
sex, and the envy of his own. James, as is well 
known, conferred on him the familiar name of 
Steenie. He alluded to the passage (Acts y'u 15.) 
where it is said of St. Stephen, that, <*AI1 that 
sat in the council looking steadfastly on him, saw 
his face as it had been the face of an angel ;" 
from whence the king chose to confer on his fa- 
vourite the not very appropriate name of Stephen, 
and thence by corruption Steenie. Bishop Good- 
man, who was well acquainted with him, draws 
the foUowing sketch of his person and character : 
•— *« Buckingham," he says, " of all others was 
most active ; he had a very lovely complexion ; 
he was the handsomest bodied man of England ; 
his limbs so well compacted, and his conversation 
so pleasing, and of so sweet a disposition. And 
truly his intellectuals were very great ; he had a 
sound judgment, and was of a quick apprehen- 
sion; insomuch that I have heard it from two 
men, and very great men, (neither of them had 
gotten so litde as 36,000/. per annum by the 
court,) whom of all men in the world Bucking- 
ham had most wronged, — yet I had heard both 
those men say and give him this testimony, that 
he was inwardly beautiful, as he was outwardly, 
and that the worid had not a more ingenious gen- 
tleman, or words to that eflfect" 

Sir Symonds D'Ewes mentions the occasion 
of a tilting-match at Whitehall, when he had the 
opportunity of watching Buckingham closely for 
about half an hour ; the duke being, at the time, 
in earnest conversation with some French noble- 
men. **Isaw every thing in him," he says, 
** full of delicacy and handsome features ; yea, 
his hands and feet seemed to be especially efifemi- 
nate and curious." It is possible he seemed the 
more accomplished, because the French Mon- 
sieurs that had invested hint were very swarthy 
hard-featured men. Clarendon, and indeed every 
writer of the period, bears the same testimony 
to Buckingham's uncommon beauty. It would 
seem, however, by his later portraits, that it 
lasted but with the period of eariy youth. 

Buckingham was only once married. His 
wife was Catherine, daughter of Francis Earl of 
Rutland. According to Arthur Wilson, the duke 
had in the first instance seduced her from her fa- 
ther's house, and af\er keeping her for some time 
in his lodgings, returned her to her family. The 
blood of the earl was naturally roused, and he 
sent a message to Buckingham that if he did not 
instancy marry his daughter, his greatness should 
be no protection to him. Buckingham eventu- 
ally consented to repair the lady's honour, and 
they were accordingly married. As Lady Cathe- 
rine, however, was the richest heiress in Eng- 
land, it is singular that Buckingham should not 
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originaUy have courted her as a wife instead of a 
mistress. 

The affair is altogether involved in mystery 
and doubt That the Earl of Rutland was un- 
willing to marry his daughter to Buckingham, — 
that har partiality for the favourite caused her pa- 
rent to treat her harshly, and that she eventually 
eloped from her father's house, is evident from 
the letters which passed between the duke and 
his future father-in-law, from the period of her 
flight to that of her marriage. The duke, how- 
ever, denies in the strongest manner that her 
honour had suffered at his hands. He writes to 
the earl :— -** I can delay no longer declaring unto 
yon, how unkindly I take your harsh usage of 
me and your own daughter, which hath wrought 
this effect in me ; that since you esteem so litde 
of my friendship, and her honour, I must now, 
contrary of my former resolution, leave off the 
pursuit of that alliance any more, putting it in 
your free choice to bestow her elsewhere to your 
best comfort ; for, whose fortune it shall ever be 
to have her, 1 will constantly profess that she 
never received any blemish in her honour, but 
that which came by your own tongue. It is true, 
I never thought before to have seen the time that 
I should need to come within the compass of the 
law, by stealing of a wife against the consent of 
the parents ; considering of the favours that it 
pleaseth his majesty, though undeservedly, to 
bestow upon me. So, leaving this to you and 
your wife's censure, I rest your lordship's ser- 
vant, 

" G. BUCKINOUAH." 

The king, it seems, had originally refused his 
consent to their union, as long as the lady should 
continue to profess herself a Roman Catholic. 
The Lord Keeper, Dr. Williams, was selected to 
effect her conversion, and as the lady's interests 
were concerned, and her c^iaracter at stake, he 
appears to have encountered but little difficulty 
in performing his task. 

Wilson expatiates with much acrimony when 
he speaks of Buckingham's amours. He says 
that if the duke's eye '' culled out a wanton beau- 
ty, he had his setters that could spread his nets, 
and point a meeting at some lady's house, where 
he should come as by accident and find accesses, 
while all his train attended at the door, as if it 
were an honourable visit." Peyton, of course, 
joins in the popular cry. ** The duke," he says, 
*' vitiated mauy virgins, gentle and noble in birth, 
though vicious for yielding to his lust." But, 
perhaps, the most singular piece of scandal is 
that of Sir Symonds D'Ewes. After attacking 
the duke for his wJAt of devotion, he tells us that, 
at the sacrament of baptism, at which Bucking- 
ham happened to be a spectator, with some young 
and beautiful women, the nunister no sooner 
came to the passage, where it is required of the 
sponsors to forsake the carnal lusts of the flesh, 
than Buckingham began to '* wink and smile" at 
his fair companions, by which the solemnity of 
the ceremony was entirely destroyed. Such 
highly coloured accusations are not altogether to 
be relied upon. Beauty had doubtless its charms 
for Buckingham, and in all probability his con- 
duct was not immaculate ; nevertheless, con- 
sidering the temptations to which his rank and 
accomplishments exposed him, his character ap- 
pears tolerably free from reproach, nor can he 
reasonably be charged with any violent offence 
against the laws of society or virtue. Whatever 
may have been Buckingham's conduct in this 
paiticulary at least his own wife was jihe last to 
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imagine him guilty of the charge. She writes to 
him during his absence in Spain, 16th July, 
1623: 

«« I am very ^ad that you have the pearis, and 
that you like them so well ; and am sure they do 
not help you to win the ladies' hearts. Yourself 
is a jewel that will win the hearts of all the wo- 
men in the worid ; but I am confident it is not in 
their power to win your heart from a heart that 
is, was, and ever shdlbe yours till death. Every 
body tells me how happy I am in a husband, and 
how chaste you are ; that you will not look at 
a woman, and yet how they woo you. And Sir 
Francis Cottington was yesterday telling me, 
how you made a vow not to touch any woman till 
you saw me ; and though I was confident of it 
before they told me, yet it is so many cordials 
to my heart when they tell me of it God make 
me thankful to him for giving of me you ! Dear 
love, I did verily hope I should have had a lock 
of your hair by Killegrew, and I am sorry I had 
it not ; but seeing you have a conceit it may prove 
unlucky, it is well you sent it not, though I think 
it but an old wife's tale." 

There is reason to believe, from the letters 
which passed between them, that Burkingham 
was a most affectionate husband. Sir Henry 
Wotton tells us that he loved his wife dearly, 
and the manner in which he disposed of his 
estates, adds weight to the fact.* 



CHAPTER U. 

The indomitable pride and headstrong passions 
of Buckingham, were never more openly dis- 
played, than when he accompanied Uharles on 
his visit to Madrid. The Spaniards were, at 
least, as much astounded by his insolence, as they 
were dazzled by his splendour. Spanish etiquette 
could, with difficulty, comprehend the existence 
of such a character. They beheld, for the ^rst 
time, a subject on the most intimate terms of 
friendship with the prince, his master ; the same 
man placing himseU* on an equality with their 
own sovereign, and insulting that sovereign's 
haughty minister, Olivarez, whenever they came 
in contact. '^ He was sometimes covered," says 
Bishop Hacket, "when the prince was bare; 
sometimes sitting when the prince stood ; caper- 
ing aloft in sudden fits ; and chirping the ends of 
sonnets."—** He was offensive to the court of 
Spain in taunting comparisons, and an open de- 
rider of their magniloquent phrases and garb of 
stateliness." 

Whatever may have been the original cause of 
misunderstanding between Buckingham and Oli- 
varez, it is certain that their enmity was implaca- 
ble ; and that, on one occasion, Buckingham de- 
liberately gave the proud Spaniard the lie. They 
had been discussing the probability of the prince's 
conversion to the Romish faith, when Olivarez, 
in the heat of argument, affirmed that Bucking- 
ham had given hopes of such a coiAHmmation. 
The duke, in the most direct manner, insisted 
that it was false; adding, that he felt himself 
bound, in the character of a gentleman, to sup- 
port the contrary, in whatsoever manner he might 
be called upon to maintain its truth. Olivarez 



♦ Wotton says, <* he loved her dearly, and well 
expressed his love in an act and time of no simula- 
tion, towards his end bequeathing her all his man- 
sion-houses during her natural life, ^d a power to 
dispose of his whole personal estate, together with 
a fourth part of his lands in jointure." — BeUq. Wou 
l«ii,p. 336. - 



naturally llew into a passion; but it appeai%{ 
that out of respect for the person of Charles, he \ 
refrained from demanding the satisfaction ivhich, 
under other circumstances, would ha?e been 
exacted. 

There exists a story, which was openly dig- 
cussed at the time, and which, for some yean 
afterwards, was current in Spain, that attributed 
the ill-feeling between the two ministers to cir. 
cumstances of a private namre. Buckingham, it 
was said, thought proper to make the Counte« 
Olivarez the object of his addresses ; but the lad? 
was so far from being flattered by the preference, 
that she divulged the circumstance to her bus. 
band. 

It is certain, that Buckingham quitted Madiid 
without having taken leave of the counteu. 
When he parted from Olivarez, he told him tbl 
he should always entertain the kindest feehng to- 
wards the royal family of Spain ; ** but as lor 
you, sir, personally," he added, ** I shall make 
no professions of friendship with you, and yoa 
must always expect opposition at my hands.** 
Olivarez turned on his heel, telling him, he »- 
cepted what was spoken. 

Among the Harleian MSS. are several of the 
letters which passed between James on the ooe 
hand, and Charles and Buckingham on the other, 
during the period that the latter were absent od 
their romantic expedition. Those from Madrid 
are generally subscribed both by Charles and 
Buckingham, while the king usually addresses i 
them together. The following is a brief sped- 1 
men of James's mode of writing to the travel- 
lers: I 

** Sweet boys, the news of your going is al- 
ready so blown abroad, as I am forced, for your 
safety, to post this bearer, [the Eari of Carlisle] 
after you, who will give you his best advice and 
attendance in your journey. God bless you both, 
my sweet babes, and send you a safe and happy 
return. 

" James R." 

The travellers thus describe to James one of 
the clandestine visits which they paid to the in- 
terior of the French court, during their short so- 
joum at Paris. 

•* Sir, 

** Since the closing of our last, we have been 
at court again, (and, mat we might not hold yoa 
in pain, we assure you that we have not been 
known,) where we saw the young queen, liide 
monsieur, and madame, at the practisiog of a 
mask that is intended, by the queen, to be pre- 
sented to the king, and in it there danced tbe 
qfleen and madame, with as many as made up 
nineteen fair dancing ladies, amongst which, the , 
queen is the handsomest, which halh wrought in 
me a greater desire to see her sister. So, in 
haste, going to bed, we humbly take our leaves 
and rest, 

** Your Majesty*8 most humble, 
** And obedient son and servant, 

** Charles. 
" And your humble slave and dog, 
•* Stebnie.* 
«* Paris, the 22d of February, 1693." 

The old king, no doubt, felt extremely dwo- 
late in the absence of his heir and his favourite, 
and longed fervently for their safe and speedy 
return. In one of his letters, he writes to his 
'* sweet boys:" — ** I wonder why you should 
ask me the question if ye should send me any 
more joint letters or not: alack, sweet hearto, it 
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i$ all ray comfort in your absence that ye write 
jointly unto me, besides the great ease it is, both 
10 me and you ; and ye need not doubt but I will 
be wary enough, in not acquainting mv council 
with any secret in your letters. But I have been 
trooMed with Hamilton, who, being present, by 
chance, at my receiving both of your first and 
second packet out of Madrid, would needs peer 
over my shoulder when I was reading them, 
offering ever to hdp me to read any hard words; 
and, in good faith, he is in this business, as in all 
things else, as variable and uncertain as the 
moon." 

In this letter James gives his son abundance 
of good advice. He warns him against being 
too profuse in his expenditure ; enjoins him to be 
careful of his person at the tilting matches, and 
to practise dancing in private;* '* But," he add^, 
"the news of your glorious reception makes me 
afraid that ye will both misken your old dad 
hereafter." He concludes his letter with the 
same homely expression. "Thus God keep 
you, my sweet boys, with my fatherly blessing, 
and send you a happy successful journey, and a 
joyful and happy return in the arms of your dear 
dai" 

We have already alluded to the profusion of 
jewels and other sumptuous presents which were 
lavished by Charles and Buckingham on the 
Spanish ladies ; however, they were not wrested 
from the old king without much difficulty and 
repeated entreaties. The duke, we are told, on 
state occasions, purposely had his diamonds so 
loosely set, that, on passing a knot of Spanish 
beauties, he could easily shake a few ofl' at his 
wDl. When these were picked up and ofiered 
to be returned to their owner, they were of course 
mcefuUy presented to the obliging fair ones. 
No wonder that the visit of Charles and his 
handsome favourite is still the theme of admira- 
tion in Spain. Sir Henry Ellis has published 
two original letters from Charles and the favour- 
ite, beseeching the old king to send them further 
wpplies of jewels : Buckingham, in a postscript 
to one of the prince's letters, amusingly adds ; 
"1 your dog, say you have many jewels, neither 
fit for your own, your son's, nor your daughter's 
wearing, but very fit to bestow on those here 
who must necessarily have presents; and this 
I way will be least chargreable to your majesty in 
my poor opinion." iBuckingham, in another 
letter, in which he addresses the king as *' Dear 
dad, gossip and steward," actually presses James 
to part with some jewels which formed a portion 
of the king's own wearing apparel : he mentions 
particularly the king's best hat-band, the Portu- 
gal diamond, and the rest of the pendent dia- 
monds, as requisite to make a necklace for thd 
prince to present to his mistress. Buckingham 
is far from Urgetful of his own interests, and 
takes care to ask for a rich chain or two for him- 
self; or else, he says, your dog will ivant a 
collar, 

Buckingham's conduct appears to have been 
» personally displeasing to the Spanish king as 
it was to his minister Olivarez. According to 
Howell, who was on the spot, there was indeed 

• D'lsraeli, in hie Commentaries on the Reign of 
Charles I., remarks in a note: — **1 find a curioaa 
anecdote of that zealous paternal attention of our 
pedant king, which I have not met elsewhere. James 
tooksach minute care of their education, that «the 
children of James were well instructed in music and 
dancing; his majesty desired them to keep up their 
dancing privately, though they whistle and sing to 
one another for music."— /Tar/. MSS. 6987. (24). 



some doubt whether the king would not actually 
refiise to treat with him on the subject of the 
match. The Earl of Bristol, the English am- 
bassador, writes to the Bishop of Lincoln: — *'I 
know not how things may be reconciled here 
before my lord duke's departure, but at present 
they are in all extremely ill, betwixt the king, 
his ministers, and the duke ; and they stick not 
to profess, that they will rather pat the infanta 
headlong into a well than into his hands." in 
another letter to the bishop, the earl adds: "1 
protest unto your lordship as a Christian, that 1 
never heard in all the time of his being here, 
nor since, any one exception taken against him 
[Charles], unless it were for being supposed to 
be too much guided by my lord Duke of Buck- 
ingham, who is indeed very little beholden to the 
Spaniards for their good opinion of him ; and de- 
parted from hence with so little satisfaction, that 
the Spaniards are in doubt that he will endeavour 
all that shall be possible, to cross the marriage." 
The unsuccessftil termination of the Spanish 
match, or rather, Buckingham's share in procur- 
ing its miscarriage, rendered the duke for a short 
period the favourite of the English Parliament. 
They spoke openly of that man as the "saviour 
of his country," whom but a few months aftei^ 
wards, they execrated and denounced as a traitor. 

As the style of correspondence which was 
carried on between James and Buckingham can 
scarcely have failed in affording amusement, 
another specimen or two may not be unwelcome. 
Among other instances of the familiarity with 
which the favourite approached his master, it 
may be remarked that, in his letters, the duke 
frequently addresses the old king as his "pur- 
veyor." This term undoubtedly had its origin 
in the quantity of fruit, game, and sweetmeats, 
which the king was in the habit of sending as 
presents to the duke and " Kate," as he familiar- 
ly styled the duchess. More than once, in his 
letters, Buckingham returns thanks to his " dear 
dad and gossip," for some such dainty cargo. 
The following brief extracts may be taken as 
specimens : — ** A million of thanks for your good 
melons and pears."—" The best show of true 
repentance of a fault, is to make a true confession : 
I did forget to give thanks for my melons, grapes, 
peaches, and dl the things else you sent : I must 
pass my account under that general term, or else 
I shall make the same fault again, by leaving out 
something, your favours are so many:" — "I 
have received two boxes of dried plums and 
grapes, and the box of violet cakes and chickens, 
for all which I humbly thank your majesty: 
And again, " The sense and thankfulness of my 
heart for your excellent melons, pears, sugared 
beans, and assurance of better firuit planted in 
your bosom than ever grew in paradise, will best 
appear in my humble obedience of your com- 
mands." The conclusion of the letter from 
which the last extract is taken, is amusing and 
characteristic enough: — "My stags," adds the 
duke, " ar* all lusty, my calf bold, and others are 
80 too ; my Spanish colts are fat, and so is my 
jovial filly. Mall, great Mall, Kate, Sue, 
and Steenie, shall all wait on you on Saturday, 
and kiss both James's and Charles's feet. To 
conclude, let this paper assure you, that the last 
words I spoke to you are so true, tfiat I will not 
only give my word, sware you .on the Holy 
Evangelists, but take the blessed sacrament upon 
them. So craving your blessing, I rest 

"Your maj^ty's most humble slave and dog, 

" Steenie. 
" P. S. Baby Charles, I kiss thy warty hands." 



It appears that the term of " Tom Badger," 
which occurs in the following letter from James, 
was one of the cant names by which the frivo- 
lous monarch thought proper to distinguish his 
favourite : perhaps his subscribing himself to the 
duke as "your old purveyor" is scarcely more 
undignified. 

" Sweet hearty blessing, blessing, blessing, on 
my sweet Tom Badger, and all his, for breed- 
ing me so fine a kennel of young hounds, some 
of them so fair and well-shaped, and some of 
them so fine pretty little ones, as they are worthy 
to lie on Steenie and Kate's bed : and all of them 
run together in a lump, and God thank the master 
of the horse, for providing me such a iramber of 
fair useful horses, fit for my hand: in a word, I 
protest I was never master of such horses and 
hounds ; the beaier will tell you what fine run- 
ning we had yesterday. Remember now to take 
the air discreetly, and for God's sake and mine, 
keep thyself very warm, especially thy head and 
shoulders ; put thy park of Bewlie to an end, 
and love me still and still, and so God bless thee 
and my sweet daughter, and god-daughter to the 
comfort of thy dear dad. 

James R. 

" Thy old purveyor sent thee yesternight six 
partridges and two leverets. I am now going to * 
hawk me pheasant." 

There are extant some affectionate letters, ad- 
dressed by the Duchess of Buckingham to her 
husband during his absence in Spain, which ex- 
hibit the domestic character of the duke in a very 
pleasing lighu "^ think," she writes, "there 
never was such a man born as you are ; and how 
much am I bound to God, that I must be that 
happy woman to enjoy you from all other wo- 
men, and the unworthiest of all to have so great 
a blessing. Only this I can say for myself, you 
could never have had one that could love you 
better, than your poor true-loving Kate doth, — 
poor now, in your absence, but e£e the happiest 
and richest woman in the world." 

But the following specimen is even more pleas- 
ing. 

"York House, 16th July, 1623. 

" My lord, indeed I must crave your pardon 
that I did not write you no more particulars of 
our pretty Moll. I did tell dry-nurse what you 
wrote to me, and she says, you had one letter 
from her; and she has sent you word, by every 
one that has gone, that she was well, and what 
she could do. But if you will pardon me this 
fault, I will commit the like no more. She is 
very well, I thank God, and when she is set to 
her feet, and held by her sleefes, she will not go 
softly, but stamp, and set one foot before another 
very fast, and I think she will run before she 
can go. She loves dancing extremely, and when 
the saraband is played, she will get her thumb 
and finger together, offering to snap; and then, 
when *Tom Duff' is sung, then she will shake 
her apron; and when she hears the tune of the 
clapping dance my Lady Frances Hubert taught 
the prince, she will clap' both her hands together, 
and on her breast, and she can tell the tunes as 
well as any of us can ; and as they change the 
tunes, she wiU change her dancing. I would you 
were here but to see her, for you would take 
much delight in her now, she is so full of pretty 
play and tricks; ^d she has gotten a trick, that 
when they dance her, she will cry Hah, hah ! 
and Nicholas will dance with his legs, and she 
will imitate him as weU as she can. She will be 
excellent at a hat; for if one lay her down, she 
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will kick her legs over her head ; but when she 
is older I hope she will be more modest Every 
body says she grows every day more like you : 
you shall have her picture very shortly." 

King James appears to have takea a great in- 
terest in his friend's wife, and styles her playful- 
ly, in one of his letters, "the poor fool Kate:" 
We find Buckingham also speaking of her affec- 
tionately as ** his poor little wife." 

Notwithstanding the playful and affectionate 
letters which were addressed by James to Buck- 
ingham during the absence of the latter in Spain, 
thore is reason to believe that, had the king's life 
been prolonged, the fall of the favourite would 
have been as rapid as his rise. This supposition 
indeed is far from improbable, when we remem- 
ber that James not only grew fretful and suspi- 
cious as he approached his end, but that latterly 
he had actually entertained apprehensions of per- 
sonal danger at Buckingham's hands. 

Certain it is, that a plot was laid by Iniosa, 
the Spanish ambassador, (who acted probably 
under the directions of Olivarez,) of which the 
object was to remove Buckingham for ever from 
the counsels and affections of his master. The 
king, however, was so closely watched, that 
Iniosa found some difficulty in carrying his plans 
into execution. In order to obtain a private in- 
terview, the Spaniard at length hit upon the follow- 
ing expedient. On a certain day, desiring one of 
his suite by all means to keep the prince and 
Buckingham in close conversation, he drew from 
his pocket a document, in which the duke's sup- 
posed conspiracy was confidently detailed, and 
in which a private audience • was earnesdy de- 
manded for himself. At the same time he made 
a sign to the king, that he should instantly con- 
ceal the paper from view. The fears of James 
being thus awakened, he seized an opportunity, 
when Charles and the duke were absent in the 
House of Lords, to receive the Spaniard in pri- 
vate. Iniosa lost no time in impressing the pu- 
sillanimous monarch with the prospect of nis 
danger, recommending that Buckingham should 
be restricted to some house in the country for the 
remainder of his life. 

The duke up to this time, had possessed the 
strongest influence over the king. He used to 
remove him, we axe told, from place to place, as 
suited his purpose, although, occasionally, *the 
changes were far from pleasing to his imbecile 
master. But when James next saw his favourite, 
he turned to him imploringly, "Ah, Steenie, 
Steenie," he said, "wilt thou kill me!" The 
duke passionately protested his innocence, and 
insisted on knowing the name of his accuser ; 
but James refused aU answer to his inquiries. 

Doubtful, apparently, in what manner to act, 
the king summoned Prince Charles, and pre- 
pared to depart for Windsor. Buckingham, as 
usual, was proceeding to follow him, and had 
actually set his foot on the step of the coach, 
when the king invented some excuse for leaving 
him behind. Unused to such treatment, the fa- 
vourite burst into tears. According to Bishop 
Hacket, he addressed a strong appeal to the king, 
to which his majesty returned an unsatisfactory 
answer. James admitted, however, that he had 
not read the duke's letter without weeping; and 
piteously complained of being the unhappiest 
person in the world, in being forsaken and be- 
trayed by those who were dearest to him. 

In the midst of his distress, Buckingham was 
visited at Wallingford House, by Lord Keeper 
Williams. He found the duke lying on his 
eouch, and so overwhelmed with grief, that he 



could scarcely obtain an answer to his questions. 
Williams advised him instantly to hasten to the 
king : adding that, in tlie event of delay, a very 
short time would enable his majesty to concert 
wi(h the paMiament, and that the duke's commit- 
tal to the Tower would be the inevitable conse- 
quence. This rational advice Buckingham lost 
no time in following. He immediately set off 
for Windsor ; where, by his respectful demeanour, 
his extraordinary personal influence, and by 
never leaving James to be worked upon by the 
machinations of others, he eventually contrived 
to make his peace. Perhaps the king was un- 
willing to doubt the faith of one on whom he 
had conferred so many and such extraordinary 
benefits.* 

It is to be regretted that Lord Clarendon, in 
alluding to the misunderstanding between Buck- 
ingham and his sovereign, enters but sUghdy into 
the merits of the case. *' Many," he says, " were 
of opinion, that King James, before his death, 
grew weary of this favourite ; and that, if he had 
lived, he would have deprived him at least of his 
large and unlimited power. And this imagina- 
tion so prevailed vfith some men, as the Lord 
Keeper Lincoln, the Earl of Middlesex, Lord 
High Treasurer of England, and other gentle- 
men of name, though not in so high stations, 
that they had the courage to withdraw from their 
absolute dependence upon the duk6, and to make 
some other essays, which proved to the ruin of 
every one of them; there appearing no mark, 
or evidence, that the king did really lessen his 
affection to him, to the hour of his death." 
Bishop Kennet expresses his belief in Bucking- 
ham's fidelity, and in order to give weight to his 
views, has published two letters, addressed at 
this period by the duke to his sovereign. They 
must certainly be regarded as bearing the stamp 
of honesty, but are scarcely of sufficient impor- 
tance to be transferred from the folios of the in- 
dulgent bishop. 

It may be remarked, that when Buckingham 
afterwards discovered in the intrigues of Iniosa 
the secret of his temporary disgrace, he instandy 
assailed the ambassador with his usual headstrong 
impetuosity. Iniosa told the duke that he was 
a gentleman, and better born than himself: add- 
ing that he accused him of being a traitor to his 
fac^, and diat he would make good his words 
with his sword. Charles was afterwards induced 
to forward a complaint of Iniosa to the court of 
Madrid, but the charges appear to have been 
treated in the lightest possible manner by the 
Spanish court. 



CHAPTER nr. 

The accession of Charies to the throne was a 
death-blow to the enemies of Buckingham. It 
was but too evident that, henceforth, he would 
be more fully confirmed in his exalted fortunes. 
The friendships of Charles were knowi to be, at 
least, as stable as those of his father had been 
uncertain; and although, m his affection for 
Buckingham, the young king had somewhat 



♦James, however, if we may judge by one of his 
own apophthegms, could scarcely have entertained 
any very great faith in the existence of gratitude. 
He tells us that a king who is in dread of conspira- 
cies, should rather be jealous of those whom he has 
benefited than of those whom he has discontented ; 
the latter he says, wanting the power to be danger- 
ous, but the former havine the means ever ready at 
their will. This says but little for human nature. 



overrated his favourite's capacity, still, it was 
not in his nature to be either argued or frightened^ 
out of an opinion which he had once mature- 
ly formed. On the other hand, there is do rea- 
son to doubt but that Buckingham repaid with 
warm gratitude and a personal attachment, the 
extraordinary affection of his master. 

It is remarkable, that, between Charies and 
Buckingham, a strong jealousy had existed in 
early life. Clarendon tells us, that the duke's 
manner was frequendy highly insolent, and that, 
on one occasion, he was actually on the point of 
striking the prince. This anecdote, whether 
correctly or not, is related more circumstantiaUf 
by Weldon. That writer informs us, that, at 
Greenwich, before four hundred persons, Buck- 
ingham raised his hand over his head, with a 
ballon-bracer y in such a manner as to draw from 
Charles the expression, ^' What, my lord, I think 
you intend to strike me." Whateveri howeyer, 
may have been the cause of their juvenile hosti- 
lity, it is certain that it ceased with their earliest 
youth. The affection, when once conceived by 
Charles, remained unshaken to the last. When 
the tide of pubhc opinion set strongest against 
the favourite ; when the parliament was threaten- 
ing him with impeachment, and the sailors thun- 
dering for their wages at his doors; when the 
suspicions of his having poisoned the late king, 
were universally believed by the vulgar, and 
sedulously propagated by the great, Charles, at 
the risk of his own popularity, and, indeed, 
almost of his throne, stiU clung to, and supported 
the friend of his choice. It is well known, tbt 
when the parliament were preferring articles 
against Buckingham, the king showed his con- 
tempt of their proceedings, and his love for his 
favourite, by recommending the University of 
Cambridge to elect the duke as their chancellor. 
This recommendation the university listened 
to, — it has been said, to their own disgrace, but, 
certainly, to the great discomfiture of the jwrlia* 
ment. Charles, however, ever denied, in the 
stron^st manner, the duke's supposed influence 
over his acdons. He said, that, though it ww 
commonly believed he was ruled by Buckingham, 
the fact was far otherwise ; that the duke had 
ever been his most faithful and obedient servant, 
and that he would hereafter prove it to the satis- 
faction of the world. 

In 1625, Buckingham was despatched, with 
the Earl of Montgomery, to Paris, for the pur- 
pose of conducting Henrietta to the arras of her 
husband. The beauty of his person, and the 
singular magnificence of the mission, were equal- 
ly the admiration of the French king and of his 
court. »* He appeared," says Lord Clarendon, 
" with aU the lustre the wealth of England 
could adorn him with, and outshined all the 
bravery that court could dress itseiyn, and over- 
acted the whole nation in their own most pecu- 
liar vanities." I^uis XIII. remarked that Buck- 
ingham was one of the few English gentlemen 
he had ever seen, a sentiment which seems, at 
least, to have been fully reciprocrated by his 
queen. 

Whether Buckingham was re^ly actu^ ^1 
feelings of love, or whether it arose from mere 
motives of ambition or a desire of amusement, 
certain it is, that he had the temerity to address 
the Queen of France as a lover, and that his at- 
tentions were far from being ill received by that 
engaging princess. He had previously beheld 
her person on his journey to Madrid, and 
had described her to King James as the hand- 
somest woman he had seen at the French conrt 
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During his short stay at Paris, he brought all 
his fascinadoos into play, for the purpose of cap- 
tivatiog her heart; and when he quitted that capi- 
tal, in attendance on Henrietta, hiv daring aspira- 
tions had not only become known to the French 
minister, but the king's jealousy had been pain- 
fully excited. Several of the queen's servants 
were turned away, and her physician, Outange, 
her gentleman-usher, and others of her household, 
were banished from France. Madame de Motte- 
Tille, who was in all the secrets of Anne of Aus- 
tria, has left us a very interesting account of this 
angular afiair. ** The Duke of Buckingham," 
she writes, '' was the man who appeared to have 
attacked the queen's heart with the best success. 
He was handsome, well-shaped, high-spirited, 
generous, liberal, and favourite to a great kin?. He 
had all the royal treasures to spend, and sol the 
jeweb of the crown of England to adorn his per- 
son. No wonder, then, if with so many lovely 
qualities, he had such high thoughts, such noble, 
yet such blameable and dangerous desires ; and 
no wondei if he had the good fortune to persuade 
those who were witnesses of his addresses that 
they were not troublesome." 

The first instance in which Buckingham ap- 
pears to have expressed his sentiments, was in 
the garden of a house near Amiens, where the 
queen happened to pass the night, while accom- 
panying her sister-in-law, Henrietta, on her way 
towards England. Buckingham, whilst attending 
her in her walk, expressing a strong desire to 
speak with her in private, Putange, Tier gentle- 
man-usher, out of delicacy, withdrew. How 
fer Buckingham was carried by his feelings can- 
not now be known. It is probable, however, 
by what follows, that he made use of more than 
words to express his tenderness. "Chance," 
says Madame de Motteville, " having led them 
into a by-walk« which was hid by a palisade from 
public view, the queen, at that instant, surprised 
to find herself alone, and it is likely importuned 
by some too passionate expression of the duke's 
sentiments, cried out; and caUing to her gentle- 
man-usher, she blamed him for leaving her." 
We must form our own conjectures on such a 
passage. Certainly, it is a tolerably candid con- 
fession for a confidant. 

Buckingham really appears to have been sin- 
cere in the professions which he made. When 
Henrietta and her suite departed from Amiens, the 
queen, attended by the Princess de Conde, ac- 
companied them a short way in her coach. The 
hour of parting having at length arrived, Buck- 
ingham came to bid farewell to his mistress. 
" He kissed her gown," we are told, and, " she 
being in the fore-seat of the coach, he hid him- 
self in the curtain as if he had something to say 
to her, but, in reality, to wipe away the tears 
which came into his eyes." 

Buckingham, on his departure for England, 
•ent directions to Sir Balthazai Gerbier to re- 
main at the French court, for the purpose of 
keeping up a correspondence with his royal 
mistress. Gerbier was narrowly watched by 
the agents of Richelieu; however, the queen 
found means to send by him htr oum garter, as 
well as a valuable jewel, to her absent lover. 
Sometime afterwards, the queen happened, in 
one of her walks in the garden at Ruel. to en- 
counter the poet Voiture. On her inquiring of 
him the subject of his thoughts, he instantly re- 
peated the following verses : 

Je peosois (car nous aotres pontes 
Nons pentODs extravagement). 



Ce que, dans rhuroour^oii voua ^tes, 
Vous feriez, si dans ce moment 

Vous avisiez en cette place 
Venir le Due de Buckingham ; 

Et lequel seroit en di8£rrace, 
De lui, ou du Pdre Vincent. ' 

Had not Voiture been well aware of the state 
of the queen's feelings, he would scarcely have 
ventured on such delicate groimd. The queen, 
too, not only expressed no displeasure, but ad- 
mired the verses and retained a copy of them. 

There was undoubtedly an intention to assas- 
sinate Buckingham, had he persisted in his in- 
tentions to return to his mistress. This fact is 
hot only rendered probable by what is hinted at 
in Holland's letter, but is conJfidently asserted by 
Lord Clarendon. 

When the bickerings among Henrietta's French 
servants appeared likely to produce a rupture with 
France, Buckingham had requested Charles to 
send him to Paris as a mediator. This, it ap- 
pears, by the interference of Richelieu, was pre- 
vented. Bassompiere informs us, in his Em- 
bassy to England, that the duke having sent to 
apprise him of his having been ndminated to the 
mission to France, the ambassador intimated to 
him in plain terms that he would not be received. 
Buckingham's rage at the disappointment ex- 
ceeded all bounds. He declared openly, says 
Clarendon, that he ** would see and speak with 
that lady in spite of the strength and power of 
France." Indeed the war which shordy follow- 
ed, has been generally attributed to the vexation 
of Buckingham. Probably it may have hasten- 
ed hostilities; but the war at this period arose 
from other and uncontrollable circumstances, and 
must have ensued had tne duke never entertained 
his daring attachment. He had declared that if 
he could not enter France peaceably, he would 
force a passage with an army. This, on a first 
consideration, would appear rather an extraordi- 
nary manner of obtaining access to a mistress. 
However, the difiiculty seems to be cleared up 
by an expression of Madame de Motteville. 
Buckingham, she says, raised a division between 
the two crowns, in order that he might hereafter 
have a reason for returning to France, by the 
necessity which would be contingent on a treaty 
of peace. Henrietta, who stood in considerable 
awe of Buckingham, appears, nevertheless, to 
have been enlisted by him in his cause. When 
she was desirous of paying a visit to her relations 
in France, she wrote to her mother, requesting 
that the duke might be allowed to accompany 
her: without whom, she said, she could not 
think of undertaking the voyage. It is needless 
to add that the proposal was instanUy negatived 
by the French court. 

Buckingham was equally on bad terms with 
Richelieu at Paris, as he had been with Olivarez 
at Madrid. It would be curious could we trace 
their hostility to a rivalship in the court of beau- 
ty. Nani, in his History of Venice, speaking of 
Buckingham's attachment to the queen, affirms 
that the cardinal was ** either inflamed, or feigned 
to be, with the same passion." Whether it was 
this fact that exasperated the duke to so violent 
a degree, cannot now be clearly ascertained. 
Richelieu, however, triumphed over his rival, 
though Buckingham did not live to see it AAer 
the death of her husband, Louis the Thirteenth, 
the queen united herself to the cardinal, his 
sacerdotal habit, as he had never taken priest's 
orders, proving no obstacle to their union. Riche- 
Ueu soon grew tired of her, and treated her un- 
kindly. 



The enmity which existed between the two 
ministers has been illustrated by an anecdote, 
which, however trivial in other respects, is too 
characteristic to be omitted. Richelieu had ad- 
dressed one of hi^ letters to Marutieurj instead of 
Mom/iegneur, le Due de Buckingham, leaving, 
moreover, no vacant space after the title of J^fon- 
hieur, Buckingham repaid the slight by writing 
to Mjr^ieur le Cardinal de Richelieu. This 
trifling squabble was on the point of leading to 
serious consequences. However, the cardinal 
was worsted, and yielded the point with a 
wretched jo^e. «*The amn(m«,' he said, "of 
the British navy were more powerful than the 
canons of the church." 

But events were passing at home which were 
calculated to occupy the mind of Buckingham 
with other notions besides those of romance.-— 
The impeachment of the Commons, and the 
charges brought against him by the Earl of Bris* 
tol, had certainly fallen harmless at the time; but 
still his enemies, though baffled, were not crush- 
ed, and his name, whether deservedly or not, was 
daily becoming more odious with the people.-— 
With a view to wiping off" the obloquy, he deter- 
mined to conduct, in person, the unfortunate ex- 
pedition for the relief of Rochelle. He would 
make himself, he said, more loved and honoured 
than was ever the Earl of Essex, his unfortunate 
predecessor in the smiles of royalty and popular 
favour. The expedition was a formidable one, 
but its principal characteristic was its exceeding 
splendour. *' Buckingham," says de Brienne, 
*' appeared in this expedition with the equipage 
of an amorous knight, rather than the equipase 
of a general." He carried with him his coach, 
and, it was even rumoured, his jewels. The ves- 
sels were hung with crimson velvet, and bands of 
music enlivened the tedium of the voyage. Buck- 
ingham's valour was undoubted, or such fanatic 
trappings might have raised suspicions of his ef- 
feminacy. 

The history of the enterprise is familiar to 
every one. Althou^ the personal bravery of the 
duke achieved for him another laurel, it was one 
dearly purchased. His countrymen, when they 
beheld only one-third of his army returning with 
him to England, — when they beheld the wife 
weeping for her husband, and the orphan for his 
father, — readily forgot, that in that sanguinary 
retreat Buckingham nad stood alone on the beach, 
till his humbbst follower had embarked; and 
that he was the last man who had quitted the 
shore. 

It was in Buckingham's nature to feel deeply 
the outcry raised against him. In undertaking 
his second expedition to Rochelle, he seems to 
have determined either to die in the attempt, or 
to retrieve the popular favour which he had lost 
He told Gerbier, his architect and confidential 
servant, to add in one of his last despatches to the 
Rochellers, that ** God willing, he would be with 
them in three weeks, and would either overcome 
or die there." On quitting the Isle of Rhe, he 
had promissed the gallant Rochellers that he 
would again come to their relief. So eager in- 
deed was he to redeem his pledge, that he fur- 
nished the royal treasury with large sums of mo- 
ney out of his own purse, without even keeping 
any account of his disbursements. 

When the famous Lady Davies sent to him a 
written prophecy, that he would not outlive the 
month ; " Gerbier," he said, " if God please I 
will go, and wiU be the first man that shall set 
his foot upon the dvke before Rochelle, to die> 
or do the work; whereby the world shall see the 
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reality of our intentions for the relief of that 
place.'" 

Expressions of popular hostility were vented 
at this period in more than one remarkable man- 
ner. On the 19ih of June, 1628, two months 
before the duke's death, a pasquinade was re- 
moved from a post in Colman Street, part of 
which is as follows: — "Who rules the king- 
dom ?— The king. Who rules the king ? — ^The 
duke. Who rules the duke ?— The devil." 

About this period Charles, happening to be in 
Spring Gardens, watching his favourite game of 
bowls, Buckingham, who accompanied him, un- 
like the rest of the company, remained covered. 
A Scotsman who was present, having first of all 
kissed the duke's hand, suddenly snatched off 
his hat, exclaiming, " Off with your hat before 
the king." Buckingham instantiy kicked the 
Scotsman, and probably would have proceeded 
farther had not the king interposed.—*' Let him 
alone, George," he said; »*he is either mad or 
a fool." ** No, sir," said the offender, " I am a 
sober man, and if your majesty would give me 
leave, I will tell you that of this man which 
many know, and none dare speak." Buckingham 
showed in more than one instance how deeply 
he was affected by such and similar instances of 
his unpopularity. In his farewell banquet to the 
court, he appeared in a masque, attended by a 
personification of Envy, and surrounded by a 
number of barking dogs, supposed to denote the 
empty revilings of the vulgar. 

Uninfluenced by all he saw and heard, the af- 
fection of Charles continued unabated for the 
companion of his youth. Mr. Meade writes to Sir 
Martin Stuteville. " This week, about Wednes- 
day, his majesty went with the duke, (taking him 
into his own coach, and so riding through the city 
as it were to grace him,) to Deptford to see the 
ships : where, having seen ten fair ships nearly 
rigged for Rochelle, they say he uttered these 
words to the duke : * George, there are some that 
wish both these and thou mightest perish. But 
care not for them. We will both perish together 
if thou doest.' " 

A superstitious presentiment of his approach* 
ing fate appears not only to have taken possession 
of the multitude, but even to have influenced, if it 
could not terrify, the undaunted mind of Buck- 
ingham. Lord Clarendon alludes to the many 
** predictions and prophecies," which forewarned 
him of his untimely and violent end. The aged 
sinner. Dr. Lambe, had foretold his own death, 
as well as Buckingham's. This wretched mounte- 
bank, who pretended to prophecy by means of 
a supernatural agency, was said to be an unwor- 
thy creature of the "duke, though Carte affirms 
that Buckingham was not even acquainted with 
Lambe's person. The vulgar styled him •» the 
duke's devil." On the day that Lambe was torn 
to pieces by the mob, Buckingham's picture fell 

* See the extracts from Gerbier's MS. in the Cu- 
riosities of Literature, vol. v. p. 298. In the second 
volume of D'lsraeli's Commentaries on the Life and 
Reiorn of Charles I. will be found an able defence of 
Buckingham's conduct as a military commander, 
against the incapacity and inexperience attributed to 
him by Hume. Charles was certainly very far from 
dissatisfied with the duke's conduct during the ope- 
rations. The king writes to him, 6th November, 
1627 : " Unfeignedly, in my mind, ye have pained 
as much reputation with wise and honest men m this 
action, as if ye had performed all your desires. I 
have no more to say this time, but to conjure thee, 
for my sake, to have a care for your health, for every 
day I find new reason to confirm me in being your 
loving faithful friend, <« Charles R." 



down in the High Commission Chamber at Lam- 
beth; an omen which, when all men were su- 
perstitious, and the majority discontented, was 
eagerly hailed as a certain prognostic of his faU. 
But the most extraordinary prediction was that 
of Lady Eleanor Davies, who had foretold the 
time of the duke's death, with wonderful preci- 
sion. She had been the authoress of several pro- 
phecies, many of which proving singularly cor- 
rect, she acquired so much importance with the 
vulgar, that it was thought necessary by the go- 
vernment to bring her to trial. One or two ana- 
grams, into which she had twisted her name, 
considerably raised her in her own estimation. 
Her maiden name of 

Eleanor Audeley, 
by transposing the letters she easily converted 
into— 

Reveal, Daniel. 

When the silly lady appeared in court, a clever 
lawyer turned the laugh against her by producing 
another anagram, which, as Lady Eleanor's is 
not a perfect one, has the most credit of the two: 

Bame Eleanor Davies, 
Never so mad a ladie. 

The lawyer was probably not far from the truth. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Buckingham, as has been already observed, 
was himself impressed with an idea that his end 
was fast approaching. His parting with Charles 
was remarkable for a solemnity that was foreign 
to his nature. Being indisposed, the king, attend- 
ed by the Earl of Holland, came in person to pay 
him a visit. He found the duke in bed, and re- 
mained with him for some time in serious and 
private conversation. When he at last arose to 
bid his favourite farewell, ** the duke," says Wot- 
ton, ** embraced him in a very unusual and pas- 
sionate manner, and in like sprt his friend the 
Eari of Holland, as if his soul had divined he 
should see them no more."* 

So also, when Buckingham took leave of Arch- 
bishop Laud, his countenance and manner were 
strangely foreboding of evil. »* I know," he said, 
" your lordship has good access to the king ; 
pray put his majesty in mind to be good to my 
poor wife and children." Laud, struck with the 
peculiarity of his manner, inquired if he had any 
presentiment that misfortune was likely to bpfall 
him. ♦♦ I think," said the duke, " I am as likely 
to fall as another man." The likelihood of his 
dying by the hand of an assassin does not appear 
to have struck him. When his friends advised 
him to wear secret armour, *' No," he said, 
** there is no need of it: there are no Roman spi- 
rits left." On another occasion, when the neces- 
sity of secret defence was impressed upon him, 
»* Against popular fury," he said, '• a shirt of mail 
will avail nothing: against a single man I am 
able to defend myself." 

But what bears in the most remarkable man- 



* According to Sir Henry Wotton, the duke's sis- 
ter. Lady Denbigh, was impressed with the univer- 
sal presentiment: he writes, "On the very day of 
his death, the Countess of Denbigh received a letter 
from him ; whereunto all the while she was writing 
her answer, she bedewed the paper with her tears. 
And after a most bitter passion, (whereof she could 
yield no reason, but that her dearest brother was to 
be gone,) she fell dovin in a swound. Her said let- 
ter ended thus: * I will pray for your happy return, 
which I look at with a great cloud over my head, 
too heavy for my poor heart to bear without torment; 
but I hope the great God of heaven will bless you.' " 



ner on this portion of our history, is the gfaoet 
story of Sir George Villiers. This strange tale is ' 
not only related by more than one contemponry ' 
writer, but even Lord Clarendon has departed 
from tiie dignity of history, and lent it the credit 
of his name. The account of Lilly, the astrolo- 
ger, is as follows : 

" An aged gentieman, one Parker, as I remem- 
ber, having formerly belonged unto the duke, or 
of great acquaintance with the duke's father, and 
now retired, had a daemon appeared several times 
unto him, in the shape or image of Sir Geoi^ 
Villiers, the duke's father. This dasmon walked 
many times in Parker's bed-chamber, witbont 
any action of terror, noise, hurt, or speech, hot at 
last broke out into these words : « Mr. Parker, 1 
know you loved me formerly, and my son George 
very well at this time ; I would have you go from 
me ; you know me very well to be hu father, old 
Sir George Villiers of Leicestershire ; and fipom 
me acquaint him that he above all refrain the 
counsel and company of such and such,' whom 
he then nominated, * or else he will come to de- 
struction, and that suddenly.' Parker did pardy, 
though a very discreet man, imagine he himself 
was in a dream all this time, and being unwilling 
to proceed upon no better grounds, forbear ad- 
dressing himself to the duke ; for he conceived 
if he should acquaint the duke with the words of 
his father, and the manner of his appearance to 
him, Tsuch apparitions being not usual,) that he 
shoula be laughed at and thought to dote, being 
that he was aged. 

** Some few nights passed without furlhe* 
trouble to the old man. But not very many cigbts 
after, old Sir George Villiers appeared again, 
walked quick and furiously in the room, seemed 
angry with Mr. Parker, and at last said, * Mr. 
Parker, I thought you had been my friend so 
much, and loved my son George so well, that 
you would have acquainted him with what 1 de- 
sired, but yet I know that you have not done it 
By all the friendship that ever was betwixt you 
and me, and the great respect you bear my son, 
I desire you to deliver what I formerly command- 
ed you unto my son.' The old man seeing him- 
self thus solicited, promised the dsemon he would, 
but first argued it thus : tiiat the duke was not 
easy to be spoke withal, and that he would account 
him a vain man to come with such a message 
from the dead; nor did he conceive the duke 
would give any credit unto him. Whereunto the 
daemon thus answered : * If he will not believe 
you have this discourse from me, tell him of such 
a secret,' and named it, * which he knows none 
in the world ever knew but himself and me." 

** Mr. Parker, being now well satisfied that he 
was not asleep, or that the apparition was a vain 
delusion, took a fit opportimity therefore, and 
seriously acquainted the duke with his father's 
words, and the manner of his apparition. Tlic 
duke heartily laughed at the relation, which put 
old Parker to the stand ; but at last he assumed 
courage, and told the duke that he acquainted his 
father's ghost with what he now found to be true, 
viz. scorn and derision. * But, my lord,' saith 
he, * your father bade me acquaint you by this 
token, and he said it was such as none in the 
world,but your two selves did yet know.' Hereat 
the duke was amazed and much astonished; but 
took no warning or notice thereof, keeping the 
same company still ; advising with such counsel- 
lors, and performing such actions, as his father, 
by Parker, countermanded. Shortly alter, old 
Sir George Villiers, in a very quiet but sorrowful 
posture, appears again unto Mr. Parker, and said, 
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* Mr. Parker, I know you delivered my words 
unto George ray sou ; I thank you for so doing : 
but he slighted them ; and now I only request 
this more at your hands, that once again you re- 
pair unto my son, and tell him, if he will not 
amend and follow the counsel 1 have given him, 
this knife or dagger,' and with that he pulled a 
knife or dagger from under his gown, ' shall end 
him ; and do you, Mr. Parker, set your house in 
order, for you shall die at such a time.' 

** Mr. Parker once more engaged, iliough very 
unwillingly, to acquaint the duke with this last 
message ; and did so ; but the duke desired him 
to trouble him no farther with such messages and 
dreams ; told him he perceived he was now an 
old man, and doted. And within a week after, 
meeting Mr. Parker on Lambeth Bridge, • Now, 
Mr. Parker, what say you of youi dream ?' Who 
only returned, *Sir, I wish it may never 
have success,' &c. But within six weeks after 
he was stabbed with a knife, according to his fa- 
ther's admonition beforehand; and .v.r. Parker 
died soon after he had seen the dream or vision 
performed." 

Lord Clarendon gives a somewhat different 
relation of the duke's manner when Parker ac- 
quainted him with the object of his mission. Sir 
Ralph Freeman, he says, a connection of Buck- 
ingham's, was present, and watching the counte- 
nance of the duke closely, observed that his co- 
lour changed, and that he showed great commo- 
tion during the interview. Parker afterwards told 
Sir Ralph, that when he alluded to the secret 
which the apparition had disclosed to him, the 
duke swore he could only have come to the 
knoTvledge of it through the devil. Buckingham 
was then proceeding on a hunting excursion. 
During die whole day he paid no attention to the 
sport, but appeared to be in deep thought, and 
on his return alighted unexpectedly at his mo- 
ther's lodgings at Whitehall. Their conversa- 
tbn, which was private, was carried on with so 
much animation, that their voices were heard in 
Ihe adjoining apartments. When the duke quit- 
ted her, his countenance exhibited much anger; 
a circumstance the more remarkable, since his 
intercourse with his mother had ever been distin- 
guished by the most profound respect. 

It would appear that the real name of the per- 
son whom the spiKt selected as his confidant, 
was not Parker, hut Nicholas Towse. Plot, the 
natural historian, has published a letter addressed 
to him by a Mr. Edmund Windham, purporting 
to give an account of the whole affair, as the lat- 
ter received it from Towse himself. The relation 
differs but litde from those of Clarendon and 
Lilly. It may be interesting to those who have 
never seen an apparition, to be informed that the 
ghost, on his last appearance to Towse, had be- 
come so familiar to him, that " he was as little 
troubled with it, as if it had been a fViend or ac- 
quaintance that came to visit him." Mrs. Towse 
had also a miraculous story to relate as well as 
Her husband. She told Windham, that on the day 
that Buckingham was stabbed, she was sitting 
slwie with her better half in an apartment in 
Wmdsor Castle (where, it may be remarked. 
Clarendon has also fixed the scene of the drama,) 
when her husband suddenly started from his 
chair, exclaiming, " Wife, the Duke of Bncking- 
Ham is killed." Towse, she says, snbsequently 
prophesied to her the very day on which he 
should himself die, and, she adds, that the pre- 
diction proved true. 

The apparition of Sir George VillieTS is at 
least as well autfienticated as moet of the ghost 



stories of modern times ; and, as in the generali- 
ty (if such cases, we may trace the phenomenon 
to natural causes. What, indeed, can be more 
likely, than that the Countess of Buckingham, 
aware of her son's increasing unpopularity, and 
trembling for the consequences, should have 
furnished an old retainer of her family with an 
important secret, and despatched him on the ex- 
travagant errand. The supposition is certainly 
not at variance with what we know of her cha- 
racter. Buckingham, in all probability, had 
already suspected the cheat, and when he parted 
from his mother in anger, it was probably owing 
to his having elicited from her the truth. 

During the duke's fatal journey to Portsmouth 
there occurred two incidents which may be 
worthy of mention. He had proceeded some 
miles, when a messenger rode up to him in great 
haste. This person had been despatched by Sir 
George Goring, afterwards Earl of Norwich, 
with a letter to the duke, in which he advertised 
him of a design against his life, and advised him 
by all means to adopt a different route to that 
which he had originally fixed upon. Bucking- 
ham put the letter in his pocketpwrithout either 
changing countenance, or, apparently, paying the 
least attention to its contents. He had proceed- 
ed some way further, when he was stopped by 
an old woman, who requested eamesdy that she 
might be brought to his grace. " She had over- 
heard," she said, " a conversation in the town, 
through which the travellers were about to pass, 
in the course of whteh a party of desperate men 
had agreed to assassinate his grace." The duke's 
attendants, who were not above seven or eight in 
number, strongly recommended their master to 
take a different road. Buckingham, however, 
was obstinate, and the party proceeded. ** Here- 
upon," says Sir Henry Wotton, "his young 
nephew. Lord Fielding, out of a noble spirit, 
besought him that he would at least honour him 
with his coat and blue riband through the town ; 
pleading that his uncle's life, whereupon lay the 
property of his whole family, was of all things, 
under Heaven, the most precious to him. At 
which sweet proposition, the duke caught him 
in his arms and kissed him, yet would not accept 
of such an offer from a nephew, whose life he 
tendered as much as himself; and so liberally 
rewarded the poor creature for her good will.'' 
Just as he entered the suspected town, a drunken 
or mischievous ^^ailor suddenly caught hold of his 
bridle; one of the attendants, however, rode 
violently against the ruffian and disengaged his 
hold. 

The particulars of Buckingham's assassination 
may be miimtely gathered from the letters of the 
time. The duke, according to Howell, on the 
morning of the fatal day, having •» cut a caper or 
two," and been under the hands of the barber, 
descended to breakfast. There were present 
some French gentlemen, and several influential 
officers, who were about to accompany him to 
Rochelle. Soubize, brother to the Duke de Ro- 
han whispered in his ear that the town was re- 
lieved. Buckingham affected to slight the news, 
on which the conversation became warm -and 
animated, especially on the part of the French, 
who, by their vehement gesticulations gave* it 
somewhat the appearance of a quarrel. The 
meal being over, the duke drew towards the 
door. In passing under some hangings which 
led to a neighbouring passage, he encountered 
Colonel Fryar, who came to speak to him on 
business. At this instant, one Felton, a wretch- 
ed enthusiast, raising his hand suddenly over 



Fr}'ar'8 shoulder, thrust his knife into the duke's 
heart, who, merely uttering the words, " ihe vil- 
lain has killed inc,^' made a step towards the 
asssassin; laying at the same time his hand 
on his sword, which he half drew from the 
scabbard. In another moment he staggered to- 
wards a table which was near him, and plucking 
with his own hand the knife from his body, fell 
lifeless into the arms of the bystanders. At first 
it was thought he was in a fit, but the blood 
which almost instantly gushed from his mouth 
and wound, discovered the dreadful nature of the 
disaster.* 

The duchess, who was with child at the time, 
was in the upper room when the accidenr occur- 
red. Hearing the noise, she came forth from 
her bed chamber, and from a balcony beheld her 
husband weltering his blood. Lord Carleton 
describes the scene in his letter to Henrietta 
Maria: "The Duchess of Buckingham," he 
says, '♦ and the Countess of Anglesea came forth 
into a gallery which looked into the hall, where 
they might behold the blood of their dearest lord 
gushing from him. Ah, poor ladies ! such was 
their screechings, tears, and distractions, that I 
never in my life heard the like before, and hope 
never to hear the like again." Such is the fate 
of greatness, or the ingratitude of mankind, that 
those, as Philip Warwick tells us, *• who a Httle 
before had crowded to be his remotest foUowers, 
so soon forsook his dead corpse, that he was 
laid upon the hall table nigh to which he fell, 
and scarce any of his domestics left to attend 
him." — "Thus," he adds, "upon the with- 
drawing of the Sim does the shadow depart from 
the painted dial." Wotton says that there was 
no living creature in either of the chambers, no 
more than if he had lain on the sands of iEthi- 
opia." 

So admirably had Felton selected both time 
and place, that had it not been for his own reck- 
lessness or imprudence, he would probably have 
escaped with impunity. Suspicion (awakened 
by the angry tones in which they had so lately 
conversed) at first rested on the foreigners ; and 
had not some in authority interposed their cooler 
judgments, the innocent Frenchmen would in 
all probability have instantly fallen by the swords 
of die by-standers. In the mean time the assas- 
sin had passed through the throng, and in the 
midst of the uproar was standing quieUy and 
unnoted in the kitchen. He had tied his horse 
to a hedge in the neighbourhood of the town, but 
whether from being bewildered, or having missed 
his way in the passages of the house, he neg- 
lected to avail himself of the means of flight. 
Felton, in the hurry of the moment, had lost his 
hat, which was discovered almost immediately 
afterwards by those who went in quest of the 
murderer. In it were found the following re- 
markable documents, — intended, no doubt, as an 
apology for his conduct, in the event of his being 
slain by the duke's friends on the spot: 

" If I be slain, let no man condemn me, but 
rather condemn himself; it is for our sins that 
our hearts are hardened, and become senseless, 
or else he had not gone so long unpunished. 
"John Felton." 

" He is unworthy of the name of a genUeman 
or soldier, in my opinion, that is afraid to sacrifice 



* Sir Symonds D'Ewes says, that he was placed 
upon a table, where he continued struggling for fife for 
about a quarter of an hour. This is opposed to the 
accounts of other writers, and does not appear to 
have been the fact. 
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his life for the honour of God, his king, and 
country. "John Felton." 

It was evident that the owner of the hat could 
be no other than the murderer of the duke. In 
the mean time, Felton had quitted the kitchen, 
and was walking composedly in front of the 
house. A bystander, suddenly observing the 
stranger without a hat, exclaimed, " Here is the 
fellow 'that killed the duke." Others crying, 
"Where is the villain? where is the butcher?" 
he quietly drew his sword, and advancing 
amongst them, " I am the man," he said, " here 
I am." Several persons rushed upon him with 
their drawn swords, to which Felton coolly ex- 
posed his breast, preferring to die thus than by 
the hands of the executioner. Lord Carlelon, 
who has himself described the scene, assisted by 
Sir Thomas Morton and others, preserved him, 
though with considerable difficulty, from the 
fury of the duke's retainers. 

Felton, having been conveyed to a private 
apartment, exhibited neither remorse for the 
crime which he had committed, nor fear for its 
consequences. When, in order to aid the pur- 
poses of justice, it was pretended to him that the 
duke was only dangerously wounded, he smiled 
incredulously ;' observing, " that the blow," he 
was certain, "had determined their hopes." 
When asked, " at whose instigation he had com- 
mitted so execrable a crime?" he answered, 
" that no man living possessed sufficient influ- 
ence to have persus^ed him to it; that though 
he himself had been twice passed in his regi- 
ment, yet that he had been far from actuated by 
private wrongs ; that his conduct had alone been 
swayed by a feeling of duty; by the manner in 
which Buckingham had been branded in parlia- 
ment, and by his own firm belief that the duke 
was an enemy to the state." He afterwards 
added, "that Eglesham's scurrilous pamphlet 
had, in a great degree, instigated him to commit 
the crime?' 

Felton, who was a lieutenant in the army, 
though a man of small stature, had been remark- 
able among his own associates for his decided 
disposition and undaunted courage. On one 
occasion of his receiving an insult, he sent his 
adversary a challenge, accompanied by a piece 
of his little finger which he had himself ampu- 
tated. It was intended to denote how little he 
cared for pain and how ready he was to peril his 
life. The patriots, of course, regarded him as a 
Brutus ; and it was hoped that he would uphold 
his sentiments, and justify his conduct to the 
last. As he passed through Kingston-on-Thames, 
an old woman, alluding to the death of Goliaih, 
called out to him, "Now, God bless the little 
David!" His admirers lost no opportunity of 
doing him honour. The letters which composed 
his name were formed into the anagram of 

No flie not, 
John Felton. 

The conceit will be found imperfect ; the letter 
h being omitted. 

It may be remarked that the weapon which 
cut short the life of Buckingham, was a coihmon 
knife, purchased for tenpence at a cutler's shop 
on Tower Hill. Felton, having one of his arms 
maimed, in order that he might effect his pur- 
pose with the remaining hand, had sown the 
sheath in the lining of his pocket. Being ex- 
tremely poor, the fanatic had traveled to Ports- 
mouth partly on foot, and partly on horseback, 
in the best mafiner his means permitted him. 



On his being brought to the Tower, a multi- 
tude of people flocked thither in order to feast 
their eyes on the political martyr; he constantly 
beseeching them to pray for him, and they, on 
the other hand, with a general voice, crying, 
" Lord comfort thee ! the Lord be merciful unto 
thee !" or such like words. We are informed that 
he was well-lodged in the Tower, being aUowed 
two dishes of meat a day. 

The manner in which Felton subsequenfly 
humbled himself, and expressed his penitence at 
his trial, was as far fi om agreeable to his admirers, 
as it was gratifying to the court. The world 
without had regarded the act as one of Roman 
devotion, and looked upon the homicide as a 
martyr. One Alexander Gill,* a Bachelor of Di- 
vinity at Oxford, and an under master of St. Paul's 
School, was fined two thousand pounds, and de- 
graded from his ministry and degrees, for having 
drunk Felton's health, and expressed his regret at 
being deprived of the honour of the deed. There 
were two other charges against this disciple of the 
murderer ;— one, that he had made use of the ex- 
pression, "the duke is gone down to hell to 
meet King Jaflies there;" the other, his saying, 
that " the king, instead of ruling a kingdom, was 
fitter to stand in a shop in Cheapside, crying. 
What lack ye?" The expression respecting 
the king was omitted in open court. 

Felton, at his trial, expressed in more than 
one remarkable manner, his contrition for his 
crime. When the knife with which he had 
stabbed Buckingham was produced in court, he 
is said to have shed tears; and when asked 
" why sentence of death should not be passed 
upon him?" he lifted up the hand which had 
done the deed, requesting " that it might be first 
cut oflf, and that afterwards he might sufler death 
in the manner the court should think fit." 

There being reason to suspect that he was 
instigated by the puritans, it was proposed to 
put him to the torture, in order to elicit from 
him the names of his accomplices. When Laud, 
then Bishop of London, hinted to him this inten- 
tion of the court, he replied " he could not tell 
what extreme anguish might draw from him, as 
in that case he might impUcate his lordship him- 
ship himself, or any of the peers present." The 
question, whether he could legally be put to the 
rack, was referred to the principal law officers, 
who decided in the negative. WiUiam, Earl of 
Pembroke, who was present at Felton's exami- 
nations, remarked, "that he had never seen 
valour and piety more temperately mixed in the 
same person." 

After his condemnation, he made two requests 
to the king ; one that he might be allowed to re- 
ceive the communion before he suffered; and 
the other, that on the scaflbld he might be clothed 
with sackcloth, with ashes on his head, and a 
halter round his neck, in testimony of his sincere 



* This Gill was the son of Dr. Gill, head master 
of St. Paul's, and the schoolmaster of Milton. The 
son was also the friend of the poet, as appears by the 
three Latin epistles addressed to him by Milton. 
He appears to have been a vulgar and boisterous 
demagogue, and was once tdssed by the scholars of 
Trinity College for his indecent conduct in the 
chapel, when performing the duties of reading-clerk. 
Wood tells us that he was several times imprisoned; 
and in 1635 he was compelled to resign his office at 
St. Paul's, on account of severity to the scholars. 
Eventually his republican principles brought him 
into the Star Chamber, where he was sentenced to 
lose both his ears and pay a fine of 2,000/.' His 
ears, however, were saved at the entreaties of his 
father. 



repentance. He sent a message to the Duchess 
of Buckingham, imploring her to pardon him for 
the death of her husband. She kindly sent him 
her forgiveness, a boon which he acknowledged 
with gratitude in his last moments. Felton men- 
tioned a curious fact to those who were about 
him. He said, that at the instant he stabbed the 
duke, he repeated the words, " God have mercy 
on thy soul!" No wonder it was imagined he 
had been instigated by the puritans. " When I 
struck," he said, "I felt the force of forty men 
in me." Felton was hanged at Tyburn, from 
whence his body was conveyed to Portsmouth, 
where it remained suspended for a considerable 
time in chains. 

The court was about four miles from Ports- 
mouth when the news of Buckingham's fate was 
conveyed to the king. Charles was at public 
prayers when Sir John Hippesley suddenly en- 
tered the room, and without heeding the sacred- 
ness of the occasion, went directly to the kiof, 
and whispered the tidings in his ear. Much as 
Charles loved his favourite, he respected his r^ 
ligious duties more; and whatever might ha?e 
been the shock to his feelings, he allowed the 
ceremony to proceed, and even preserved bis ; 
countenance unmoved. As soon as prayers were i 
over, he went suddenly to his bed-chamber, and | 
throwing himself on his bed, he paid an afiefr I 
tionate tribute to the memory of his earliest com- 
panion, by the many tears which he shed, and 
the passionate grief which he displayed. It i 
would appear that he endeavoured to drown his \ 
sorrow by a stricter application to public affain. ' 
According to a letter of the period, — " The king, 
in fourteen days after the duke's death, despatch- , 
ed more business than the duke had done in ; 
three months before: some that observe the pas- j 
sages in court, say, the king seems as mudi . 
affected to the duke's memory as he was to hit \ 
person; minding nothing so much for the present 
as the advancement of his friends and followers." 
Lord Carleton writes, " His majesty's grief for 
the loss of him was expressed to be more than 
great, by the many tears he hath shed for him." 

The duke's body was conveyed in a hearse to 
his residence at York House in the Strand. His 
bowels were inhumed at Portsmouth, where his 
sister the Countess of Denbigh, erected a monu- 
ment to his memory. It was the king's intention 
to honour his favourite with a magnificent fune- 
ral at the royal expense; the preparations for 
which are thus spoken of in a letter from a per- 
son on the spot: — "On Thursday last the 
heralds* were sent for by my lord treasurer, who 
gave them order to project as ample and samp- 
tuous a funeral as could be performed ; and so 
they brought in a proportion of some things 
larger than were in the funeral of King James. 
And all this must be done at the king's charge; 
and is said by the courtiers, would stand his 
majesty in 40,000/.; and that my Lord Fielding, 
Master of the Wardrobe, would gain by the Lon- 
don measure and the lists, 5,000/." 

However, the amount of Buckingham's debts, 
and the murmurs which a magnificent funeral 
would have excited when his memory was odious 
to so many, doubtless precluded the execution 
of these splendid designs. Moreover, an aiffu- 
ment of the treasurer, whose resources were not 
superabundant, appears to have added its weight 
on the occasion. He told the king that a sumptu- 
ous interment would be but the show of an hour, 
while a monument would be not only less ex- 
pensive, but would remain a lasting memorial to 
the duke's honour. Charles fell into this view, 
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but when he afterwards reminded the treasurer 
of what they had agreed upon, **I should be 
loth," said the latter, **to tell your majesty what 
the world would say, not only here but all Chris- 
tendom over, if you i<hould erect a monument 
for the duke, before you set up one for King 
James your father." The manner in which 
Buckingham's obsequies were eventually con- 
ducted, may afibrd food for meditation to the 
despiser of human greatness. Mr. Meade writes 
to Sir Martin Stuteville, — *' Notwithstanding 
that on yesterday was se*nnight all t!ie heralds 
were consulting with my lord treasurer to pro- 
' ject as great a funeral for the duke as* ever any 
subject of England had ; nevertheless, last night, 
at ten of the clock, his funeral was solemnised 
in as poor and confused a manner as hath been 
seen, marching from Wallingford House over 
against Whitehall to Westminster Abbey ; there 
being not much above one hundred mourners, 
who attended upon an empty coffin borne upon 
six men's shoulders, the duke's corpse itself 
being there interred yesterday, as if it had been 
doubted the people in their madness might have 
surprised it. But to prevent all disorder, the 
trainbands kept a guard on both sides of the way 
all along, from Wallingford House to Westmin- 
ster church, beating up their drums loud, and 
carrying their pikes and muskets upon their 
shoulders as in a march, not trailing them at their 
heels, as is usual at a mourning. As soon as 
the coffin was entered the church, they came all 
away, without giving any volley of shot at all. 
And this was the obscure catastrophe of that 
^reat man." Buckingham was assassinated on 
the 23d of August, 1628, having scarcely com- 
pleted his thirty-sixth year. At the time of his 
death he is said to have possessed about 4,000/. 
a-year, and 300,000/. in jewels; and that his 
debts amounted to 61,000/. Clarendon says, 
that though he died possessed of a large estate, 
yet the love of money had never swayed him 
either to an unjust or an unkind action. 

Of the duke's widow, the particulars which 
have been recorded are not important. Accord- 
ing to the fashion of the age. Sir William Da- 
▼enant addressed a copy of verses to her on the 
assassination of her husband, in which the vir- 
tues of the duke form the principal topic :-* 

"gone is now the pilot of the state, 
The court's bright star, the clerffy's advocate; 
The poet's' brightest theme, the lover's flame, 
The soldier's glory, mighty Buckingham." 

Wilson says that the duchess was bred a pa- 
pist by her mother; became a zealous protestant 
after her marriage; but that afterwards, at her 
mother's instigation, she reverted to the Romish 
faith. Lord Clarendon, who was personally 
acquainted with her, says nothing of these tergi- 
Tersations, but, on the contrary, speaks highly 
of her wit and spirit. The following lines are 
annexed to a scarce print of the duchess, engraved 
by Delaram : 

The ancients, who three graces only knew, 
Were rude and ignorant : look here and view 
Thousands in this one visage ; yea in this. 
Which of the living but a shadow is. 
If these her outward graces be refined, 
What be the interior beauties of her mind. 

Cowley also addressed a copy of verses to 
her, in which encomium almost amounts to hy- 
perbole : 

If I should say that in your face were seen 
Nature's best picture of the Cyprian Queen ; 
If I should swear under Minerva's name. 
Poets (who prophets are) foretold your fkme; 



The future age would think it flattery ; 
But the present, which can witness be, 
'Twould seem beneath your high deserts as far, 
As you above the rest of women are. 

The duchess, after the death of her husband, 
married Randolph Macdonald, Earl and Marquis 
of Antrim. The king was much displeased with 
the match, though he alYerwards forgave the 
widow of his friend. Buckingham had four 
children by his duchess; Charles, who died an 
infant; George, the witty duke, who succeeded 
him ; Francis, who fell in the civil wars ; and 
Mary, afterwards duchess of Richmond. The 
king ever regarded and treated them as his own 
children, and educated them in his own family. 



THOMAS WENTWORTH, 

EARL OF STRAFFORD. 

They were a remarkable party who assembled 
round the council-table of Charles I. Besides 
the unfortunate monarch, there sat the magnifi- 
cent Buckingham, the loyal Hamilton, the severe 
Straflford, the high-churchman Laud, the melan- 
choly Fsdkland, and the gay and graceful Holland. 
In the midst of their haughty councils and high 
resolves, how little did they foresee the wretched 
fate which awaited them ! There was not one 
of that assembly whose death was not violent. 
Charles, Hamilton, Straflford, Laud, and Holland, 
died on the scaflfold; Buckingham fell by the 
hand of an assassin ; and Falkland, under cir- 
cumstances of peculiar bitterness, on the battle- 
field. 

Were we to select from the royal party a single 
individual, whose brilliant qusdities and open 
character would most strongly contrast with the 
wily fanatics and mushroom politicians of the 
age of Charles, our choice would undoubtedly 
fdl on the stately Straflford. The nobleness of 
his disposition, his undeviating rectitude, his 
mental accomplishments, and steadfast fidelity to 
his sovereign ; his high bearing, his long Une of 
ancestry, and his graceful manners, are in strong 
relief, not only to the Harrisons and Barebones, 
but even to the Crom wells, and Pyms, and Ire- 
tons of the day. 

The subject of the present memoir, the eldest 
son of Sir William Wentworth, of Wentworth- 
Woodhouse, in the county of York, was bom in 
Chancery Lane, London, 13th of April, 1593. 
He was educated at St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, whence he proceeded on his travels with 
his tutor, a Mr. John Greenwood, for whose 
character he ever retained a particular respect. 
He returned to England early in 1613, and was 
shortly afterwards married to Margaret, eldest 
daughter of Francis Cliflford, fourth Eaii of Cum- 
berland. He had no issue by this lady, who died 
in 1622, and was buried at York. 

About the period of his marriage, Wentworth 
had been knighted. In 1614, he succeeded to 
the estates and title of his family, his father hav- 
ing been created a baronet by James the First, at 
the original institution of that order. In the par- 
liament of 1621 he was returned as one of the 
representatives of Yorkshire, having, previous to 
his election, been sheriflTof that county. On the 
24th of February, 1625, he united himself to 
Arabella, second daughter of John HoUes, first 
Earl of Clare. This lady died m October, 1 63 1 , 
leaving him with three children: William, who, 
in 1665, was restored to his father^s titles; Anne, 
married to Edward Watson, Earl of Rocking- 



ham ; and Arabella, married to John McCarthy, 
Viscount Mountcashel, in Ireland. 

The Lady Arabella, his second wife,' is describ- 
ed not only as very beautiful, but as possessing 
all those mental qualities which are likely, to en« 
dear her to such a man as Suraflford. He appears 
to have loved her sincerely, and to have ^^eply 
lamented her loss. It was of her, and of the chil- 
dren which she bequeathed him, that he spoke 
so feelingly on his trial. The enemies of Straf- 
ford, indeed, raised a scandalous report respect- 
ing the manner of this lady's death. It was as- 
serted, that some letters, addressed b)C h6r hus- 
band to one of his mistresses, had faUen into her 
hands ; that, on remonstrating with hin^ qn his 
infideUty, he struck her on the breast; and that, 
being with child at the time, she died of the con- 
sequences of the blow. The story is undoubt- 
edly an utter falsehood. 

There is no passage in Straflford^s life where 
his character appears in a more amiable light, 
than in his love for his young oflfspring. When, 
in 1639, owinff to the troubles of the period, he 
was compelled to send his daughters to their 
grandmother, the Countess of Clare ; he address- 
ed a letter to that lady, which strongly exhibits 
his aflfection, and his unwillingness to be depriv- 
ed of their society. ** I must confess," he says, 
**it was not without difficulty before I could per- 
suade myself thus to be deprived the looking 
upon them, who, with their brother, are the 
pledges of all the comfort, the greatest at least, 
of my old age, if it shall please God I attain 
thereunto. But I have been brought up in afldic- 
tions of this kind, so that I still fear to have that 
taken first that is dearest unto me." He after- 
wards adds — ** Nan, they tell me, danceth pret- 
tily ; which I wish, if with convenience it might 
be, were not lost; more to give her a comely 
grace in the carriage of her body than that I wish 
Uiey should much delight or practise it when 
they are women. ArabeUa is a small practition- 
er diat way also ; and they are both very apt to 
learn that, or any thing they are taught. Nan, I 
think, speaks French prettily, which yet I might 
have been better able to judge, had her mother 
lived. The other also speaks, but her maid being 
of Guernsey, the accent is not good. But your 
ladyship is in this excellent, as that, as indeed all 
things which may befit them, they may, and I 
hope will, learn better with your ladyship than 
they can with their poor father, ignorant in what 
belongs to women, and otherways, God knows, 
distracted, and so wanting unto them in all, save 
in loving them; and therein, in truth, I shall 
never be less than the dearest parent in the world." 

The Lady Anne, or, as her father styles her, 
"Nan," was Stiafford's favourite daughter; in* 
deed, as much may be gleaned from the manner 
in which he dwells on her accomplishments in 
the foregoing extract. When Straflford was ab- 
sent from Yorkshire, during the progress of some 
family buildings in that county, the litde lady, 
then between three and four years old^ used to 
overlook the workmen, and took much interest 
in seeing their work advance. Sir William Pen- 
nyman writes to Straflford : — ** Your children are 
all very well, and your lordship needs not fear 
the going forward of your buildlhg, when you 
have so careful ^a steward as Mrs. Anne. She 
complained to me very much of two rainy days, 
which, as she said, hindered her from coming 
down^ and the building from going t4p." The 
aflfectionate father was, doubtless^ pleased with 
this precocious humour — indeed, older people 
have said worse thingi. 

U 
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Strafford, as is well known, had been long 
distinguished among the popular leaders of the 
Houde of Commons for his violent opposition to 
the court. Whether his defection was owing to 
ambition, the love of power, or to an awakened 
dread for the constitution of his country ; whe- 
therit was the splendid promises of Charles, eager 
to gain over so powerful a mind, or a fear that 
his associates were proceeding to too great lengths, 
it is now impossible to determine. However, 
his sudden leap from a j)atriot to a courtier was 
as severe a blow to his own party as it was a 
tnuiHph to the court. To the astonishment of 
all men, he was created suddenly, 22d July, 
1628, Baron Wentworth, Newmarsh, and Overs- 
ley. Shortly after his elevation, he met his old 
friend Pym. "You see," said Strafford, *«I have 
left you." **So I perceive," was the dema- 
gogue's reply; "but we shall never leave you as 
long as you have a head on your shoulders." 
Pym kept his word, and never lost sight of Straf- 
ford till he had brought him to the block. It 
would be curious to discover whether a rivalship 
for the favours of the enchanting Countess of 
Carlisle had any share in their animosity. They 
were certainly both of them admirers of her 
beauty, and at different times successful candi- 
dates for her favours: but the supposition can 
only rest on conjecture, and that too an improba- 
ble one. 

As Strafford had no apparent claims to the 
peeraire, it was given out that his elevation was 
solely owing to his illustrious ancestry. Accord- 
ingly, the preamble to his patent is emblazoned 
with a long list of honourable names, and his 
descent deduced lineally from John of Gaunt ; a 
circumstance, which, of course, would prove his 
alliance to the blood royal. When the latter fact 
was mentioned to Lord Fowls, — "/)ammc/" 
he said, " if ever he comes to he Kingof Eng' 
land, rU turn rebel T On the 10th of December, 
1628, Strafford was advanced to be Viscount 
Wentworth, and, in 1629, he was made a Privy 
Councillor, appointed Lord-Lieutenant of York- 
shire, and President of the North. In February, 
1633, he was nominated Lord-Deputy of Ireland, 
in which country his splendid services are well 
known. 

Previously to his departure for his govern- 
ment, he united himself, a third time, in October, 
1632, to Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Godfrey 
Rhodes, Knt., of Great Houghton in Yorkshire. 
He seems to have been somewhat ashamed of 
the match, for the ceremony took place in private, 
and it was some time before it was divulged to 
the world. His letters to this lady are common- 
place, and, though they do not want affection, 
exhibit no remarkable evidence of her influence, 
or of her intellectual capacity. The earl was 
undoubtedly a great admirer of female charms ; 
and in this instance had probably been captivated 
by mere personal beauty. The following letter 
may be taken as a specimen of his correspond- 
ence with his third wife. The allusion to the 
two ladies who had gone before her, could scarce- 
ly have been gratifying to the young bride. The 
letter is dated 19th November, 1632, the month 
after their marriage. 

" Dear Bess, r 

" Your first lines were welcome unto me, and 
I will keep them, in regard I take them to be full, 
as of kindness, so of truth. It is no presump- 
tion for you to write unto me : the fellowship of 
marriage ought to carry with it more of love and 
equality than any other apprehension. So I de-, 



sire it may ever be betwixt us ; nor shall it ever 
break of my part. Virtue is the highest value 
we can set upon ourselves in this world, and the 
chief which others are to esteeni us by. That 
preserved, we become capable of the noblest im- 
pressions which can be imparted unto us. You 
succeed in this family two of the rarest ladies of 
their time. Equal fhem in those excellent dis- 
positions of your mind, and you become every 
ways equally worthy of any tiling that they had, 
or that the rest of the world can give. And be 
you ever assured to he by me cherished and as- 
sisted the best I can through the whole course of 
my life, wherein I shall be no, other to you than 
I was to them, to wit, 

"Your loving husband^ 

" Wentworth." 

Strafford mixes strangely the care of his wife's 
morals with that of her personal appearance. In 
the postscript of a letter, dated a few days after- 
wards, he writes : — " If you will speak to my 
cousin Radcliffe for the paste I told you of for 
your teeth, and desire him to speak to Dr. Moore 
in my name, for two pots of it, and that the doc- 
tor will see it be good — for this last indeed were 
not so— you may bring me one down, and keep 
the other yourself." By Jiis third wife Strafford 
had two children, Thomas and Margaret, who 
both died unmarried. 

In 1640, his final honours were conferred on 
him. On the 12th of January, 1640, he was 
created Baron Raby, of Raby Castle, in the 
Bishopric of Durham, with a special remainder, 
and Earl of Strafford; and on the 12th of Sep- 
tember following, he was invested with the Order 
of the Garter. 

Strafford's defection from his' friends, his 
powerful intellect, his entire devotion to his sove- 
reign and to the Church of England, and the 
lofty tone which he adopted in council, had long 
aroused the fear andiiatred of the popular party. 
In England it was the fashion to speak of him as 
the common enemy of freedom and mankind. In 
Scotland, his vigorous opposition to the rebels 
and covenanters, in the cabinet as well as in the 
field, had long rendered him detested. In Ireland, 
for centuries the hot-bed of faction, he was cer- 
tain to find enemies. The conduct which ren- 
dered him the idol of one party, was sure to entail 
the hatred of the other ; and the Irish parliament, 
which had so lately lauded him to the skies, were 
the first to buzz around the sick lion. 

With three kingdoms thus arrayed against him, 
and with every advantage of those petty means 
of which power, though only dishonourably, can 
avail itself: deserted by the sovereign whom he 
had so splendidly served ; the friend, who might 
most have assisted him; unconstitutionally im- 
prisoned ; and himself deprived of the aid of legal 
advice, this great man stood on his trial unsup- 
ported and alone. 

Sti afford had no sooner arrived from Ireland, 
than his former friend and now sworn enemy, 
Pym, commenced the attack. He informed the 
House of Commons that he had matter of the 
utmost importance to cpmmunicate to them, de- 
siring, at the same time, that the doors might be 
locked, and the keys laid upon the table. Pym's 
famous speech is well known. Though he spoke 
of the earl as an enemy to his country, and even 
descended to a low vituperation of his private 
character, as regarded his admiration of women, 
he alluded to his courage, enterprise, and capacity, 
with the highest encomiums. Strafford was im- 
peached of high treason; and before he could 



even be made aware of the proceedings, Pym 
was deputed by the Commons to carry up the 
accusation to the House of Lords. 

There is extant a curious journal, addressed 
by Dr. Robert Baillie, Principal of the Univer. 
sity of Glasgow, to the Presbytery of Irvine in 
Scotland. The person had been delegated by 
the covenanting lords in Scodand to draw up the 
articles of impeachment against Archbishop Laud. 
He was on the spot at the time, and gives the fol. 
lowing interesting account of the apprehension 
of Strafford. 

«* All things go here as we could wish. The 
Lieutenant of Ireland came but on Monday to 
town, late ; on Tuesday rested, and on Wednes- 
day came to parliament; but ere night he was 
caged. Intolerable pride and oppression call to 
Heaven for vengeance ! The lower house closed 
their doors ; the speaker kept the keys till his 
accusation was concluded. Thereafter Mr. P}td 
went up with a member at his back to the higher 
house, and, in a pretty short speech, did in the 
name of the Commons of all England accuse 
Thomas Lord Stafford of high treason, and re- 
quired his person to be arrested till probation 
might be made : so Mr. Pym and his pack were 
removed. The Lords be&ran to consult upon 
that strange and unpremeditated motion. The 
word goes in haste to the lord lieutenant, where 
he was with the king. With speed he comes lo 
the House of Peers, and calls rudely at the door. 
James Maxwell, keeper of the black rod, opens. 
His lordship, with a proud glooming countenance, 
makes towards his place at the board head ; but 
at once many bid him void the house. So he is 
forced in confusion to go to the door till he is call- 
ed. After consultation, he stands, but is told to 
kneel, and on his knees to hear the sentence. 
Being on his knees, he is delivered to the black 
rod to be prisoner till he is cleared of the crimes 
he is charged with. He offered to speak, but 
was commanded to begone without a word. In 
the outer room, James Maxwell required of him, 
as prisoner, to deliver him his sword. When 
he had got it, with a loud voice he told his man 
to carry the lord lieutenant's sword. This done, 
he makes through a number of people towards 
his coach, all gazing, no man capping to him* 
before whom that morning the greatest in Eng- 
land would have stood uncovered, all crying» 
*What is the matter?' He said, *a small mat- 
ter, I warrant you.' They replied, * Yes, in- 
deed, high treason is a small matter !' Coming 
to the place where he expected his Coach, it was 
not there ; so behoved to return the same way 
through a world of gazing people. When at last 
he had found his coach, and was entering it, 
James Maxwell told him, * My lord, you are my 
prisoner, and must go in my coach !' so he be- 
hoved to do so. For some days too many went 
to see him: but since, the parliament has com- 
manded his keepers to be straiter. Pursuivants 
are despatched to Ireland to open all the por^5 
and to proclaim that all who had grievances might 
come over." 

The famous trial scene of the Eail of Strafford 
took place in Westminster Hall, 22d March, 
1641. At the upper end of the hall was placed 
a throne for the king, and a chair for the prince : 
the king, however, though present, did not pub- 
licly exhibit himself. On each side of the thro^ 
were erected temporary closets, covered witn 
tapestry. In one of these sat some French nobles 
who were then in England ; and in the other tw 
king and queen, with several ladies of the (M)W^ 

A curtain had been attached to the front of tfii» 
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l)ox, which was intended to preserve the royal 
prty unseen, but Charles, for some reason, in- 
stantly tore it down with his own hands. The 
queen, we are told, and the court ladies, were 
coQstandy observed employed in taking notes dur- 
ing the trial. 

Immediately beneath the throne, on seats cov- 
ered with green cloth, sat the peers in their par- 
liamentary robes ; and near them the judges on 
** sacks of wool,*' in their scarlet gowns. Lower 
down were ten ranges of seats for the members 
of the house of commons. A bar, covered with 

g«en cloth, ran across the centre of the hall, 
ehind this was placed a table and desk for the 
conrenience of the prisoner, and a chair which 
he could make use of if he felt himself fatigued. 
Close to him stood Sir William Balfour, the lieu- 
tenant of the Tower. Strafibrd employed four 
secretaries, who sat at a desk behind him ; and 
on one side of them were the witnesses for the 
prosecution. Galleries were erected on each 
side of die hall, which were filled with spectators, 
including members of the House of Commons 
not actually concerned in the impeachment. 

Strafford, on each day of the trial, was brought 
from the tower, attended by six barges, and 
guarded by a hundred soldiers. On his landing 
at Westminster, he was received by a hundred 
of the u^-bands, who conducted him to the hall, 
and afterwards guarded the doors. Strafford and 
the peers generaUy arrived about eight in the 
morning; me king usuaUy preceding diem by 
about iulf an hour. 

Rushworth, who was employed to take notes 
of the evidence, has supplied most of these par- 
ticulars. Principal Baillie speaks of it as *' daily, 
the most glorious assembly the isle could afford,'* 
and supplies some interesting particulars of Straf- 
ford's carriage. " All being set," he writes, ** the 
prince in his robes, in a litUe chair on the side of 
the throne, the chamberlain and black rod went 
in and brought in my Lord Strafford. He was 
always in the same suit of black. At the entry 
he made a low courtsey ; proceeding a litde, he 
gave a second ; when he came to bis desk, a 
third; then, at the bar, the fore face of his desk, 
he kneeled: rising quickly, he saluted both sides 
of the house, and then sat down. Some few of 
the lords lifted their hats to him. This was his 
daily carriage." 

The judgment and ability with which Strafford 
defended Ms cause, and die entire illegality of 
the whole proceedings, are matters of history. 
Had he not been foredoomed, his unanswerable 
arguments and pathetic eloquence must undoubt- 
edly have acquitted him. Pointing to his child- 
ren who stood beside !him, he thus concluded 
hs brilliant speech : «' My lords, I have now 
troubled your lordships a ^reat deal longer than 
I should have done, were it not for the interest 
of these pledges that a saint in heaven has left 
me." He then paused and wept. ** I should 
be loth, my lords, — what I forfeit for myself is 
nothing: but, I confess, that my indiscretion 
should forfeit for them, it wounds me very deep- 
ly. You will be pleased to pardon my infirmity; 
something I should have said, but I see I shall 
not be able, and therefore I will leave it. And 
DOW, my lords, for myself, I thank God, I have 
been, by his good blessing towards me, taught 
that the afflictions of this present life are not to 
be compared with that eternal weight of glory 
that sh^ be revealed to us hereafter. And so, 
my lords, even so with all humility and all tran- 
<l^ty of mind, I do submit myself clearly and 



freely to your judgments, and whether that righ- 
teous judgment shall be to life or to death, 

Te Deum laudamus, Te Deum confitemur." 

Even his enemies beheld his demeanour, and 
listened to his eloquence, with admiration. After 
giving his evidence against Strafford, Sir William 
Pennyman burst into tears. But the strongest 
testimony is that of Whitelock, who was chair- 
man of the committee who drew up the impeach- 
ment "Never," he says, "any man acted 
such a part, on such a theatre, with more wis- 
dom, constancy, and eloquence, with neater rea- 
son, judgment, and temper, and with a better 
grace in all his words and actions, than did this 
great and excellent person, and he moved the 
hearts of all his auditors, some few excepted, to 
remorse and pity." When Cardinal Richelieu 
was told of Strafford's execution, '♦ The English 
nation," he said, "were so foolish, that they 
would not let the wisest head among them stand 
upon its own shoulders." 

While the trial was stiU proceeding the earl 
had received the following niemorable letter from 
Charles. . 

"Strafford, 

" The misfortune that is fallen upon you by 
the strange mistaking and conjunction of these 
times, being such that 1 must lay by the thought 
of employing you hereafter in my affairs, yet I 
cannot satisfy in honour or conscience, without 
assuring you, now in all our troubles, that, upon 
the tvord of a king, you shall not suffer in life, 
honour, or fortune. This is but justice, and, 
therefore, a very mean reward from a master to 
so faithfiil and able a servant, as you have shown 
yourself to be ; yet it is as much as I conceive 
the present times will permit, though none shall 
hinder me from being 

" Your constant faithful friend, 

" Charles R." 

This solemn promise of Charles, and the cer- 
tainty that no crime amounting to treason could 
be proved against him, appears to have satisfied 
Strafford that his punishment would at least not 
be capital. " Sweet heart," he writes to his wife ; 
" albeit all be done against me that art and malice 
can devise, with all the rigour possible, yet I am 
in great inward quietness, and a strong belief 
God will deliver me out of all these troubles. 
The more I look into my case the more hope I 
have, and sure, if there be any honour and jus- 
tice left, my life will not be in danger." In an- 
other letter he writes ; " Your carriage, upon this 
occasion, I should advise to be calm, not seeming 
to be neglective of my trouble, and yet as there 
may appear no dejection in you. Continue in 
the family as formerly, and make much of your 
chUdren. Tell Will, Nan, and Arabella, I will 
write to them by the next In the mean time I 
shall pray for them to God, that he may bless 
them, and, for their sakes, deliver me out of the 
furious malice of my enemies, which yet, I trust, 
through the goodness of God, shall do me no 
hurt God have us all in his blessed keeping. 
" Your very loving husband, 

" Strafford." 

It is painful to perceive how confident was the 
earl's reliance on the king's promise. He says, 
in one of his last letters to his wife, " I know, 
at the worst his majesty will pardon without 
hurting my fortune, and then I shall be happy. 
Therefore comfort yourself, for I trust these 



clouds will away, and that^ we shall have fair 
weather afterwards." 

There can be no doubt but that a most alarm- 
ing popular convulsion would have ensued, had 
Charles exercised the royal prerogative, and re- 
fused his assent to Strafford's death. Whitelock 
says, " A rabble of about six thousand men, out 
of the city, ctoie thronging down to Westmin- 
ster, with swords, cudgels, and staves, calling 
out for justice against the Earl of Strafford, and 
pretending decay of tr?ide and want of bread." 
Fear had already prevailed over the lords ; but 
something more was wanting to induce the king 
to break his word, and to put his hand to the 
death-warrant of his most faithful friend. How- 
ever, the patriots still hoped to obtain their end 
by intimidation. Reports of foreign invasion, of 
conspiracies against the Commons, and of a gene- 
ral rising in England, were ingeniously and suc- 
cessfully promulgated. So terrified, indeed, were 
the king's personal friends, that, almost to a man, 
they endeavoured to persuade him to his disho- 
nour ; and the queen, who had formerly been on 
bad terms with Strafford, though she had more 
recentiy exerted herself strenuously in his favour, 
beseeched the king, widi tears in her eyes, to 
consult the safety of his family, and listen to die 
fearful outcry which was raised. 

There were none of his own misfortunes 
which so painfully affected Charles as the agony 
of these distressing moments. On the one hand 
were the tears and entreaties of his family and 
friends; the prospect of civil war; and, in all 
human probability, of utter ruin : on the other 
hand, there was dishonour and the sacrifice of 
his friend. A more terrible conflict can scarcely 
be conceived. That Charles yielded to the emer- 
gency ; that his own miserable fate was the fruit 
of that untoward concession, exemplifies in an 
admirable manner the Christian tenet, not to do 
evil that good may come. 

Charles, however, before he could be induced 
to assent to the death of Strafford, strained eveiy 
nerve to save his life. On die first of May he 
summoned together the two houses of parlia- 
ment, and fervendy implored them not to pro- 
ceed too harshly against the earl. He said, that, 
as regarded most of the charges, he was satisfied 
of Strafford's innocence ; that, in his heart, he 
could not accuse him of high treason, and that 
neither fear nor any other motive should induce 
him to consent to his death. The earl, he said, 
had doubUess been guilty of many misdemean- 
ours ; indeed, so satisfied was he of that fact, that 
he solemnly promised them never again to em- 
ploy him in any place of trust; "no," he added 
pointedly, " not even in that of a constable." 

But, unfortunately, the security of the patriots 
was in the death of Strafford, and the king's en- 
treaties were unavailing. Finally, on the 11 th 
of May, die day preceding the earl's deaUi he 
sent the Prince of Wales to the House of Lords, 
with a letter written in his own hand, in which 
he implored them, as a favour to himself, to seek 
a conference with the Commons, and to use their 
utmost endeavours to spare the earl's life. When, 
eventually, Charles put his hand to the death- 
warrant, "My Lord of Strafford's condition," 
he said, " is more enviable than mine." 

The injustice which Charles thus allowed him- 
self to be gudty of, was looked back upon widi 
the deepest remorse and penitence during the 
misfortunes which afterwards overwhelmed him. 
We have seen him making a solemn vow, that 
should opportimities hereafter offer, he would 
perform public penance for the death of his ser- 
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vaat To the queen he writes in one of his let- 
ters, ^ Nothing can be more evident, than that 
Strafibrd*8 innocent blood hath been one of the 
great cadses of God's just judgments upon this 
nation, by a furious civil war; both sides being 
hitherto ahnost equally punished, as being in a 
manner almost equally guilty." He aflerwards 
put to paper some reflections on Straflbrd's death, 
which afford painful evidence of his remorse : «* I 
never," he says, «• bore any touch of conscience 
with greater regret, and I have often with sorrow 
confessed it both to God and man." The bitter re- 
collection still haunted him on the scaffold. Al- 
most in his last moments he exclaimed, '* God 
forbid that I should be so ill a Christian, as not 
to say that God's judgments are just upon me. 
Many times he doth pay justice by an unjust 
sentence: that is ordinary. I will only say 
this,-*that an unjust sentence, that I suffered to 
take effect, is punished by an unjust sentence 
upon me." If the world blamed Charles, Charles 
at least blamed himself more." 

The king, in all probability, would never have 
consented to Strafford's execution, but for the 
famous letter which the earl himself sent him ; 
in wjiich he prayed him to pass the bill for his 
attainder, as the only means of setting the con- 
science of his sovereign at liberty, and of restor- 
ing him to the affections of his people. The 
fact, however, of Strafford so nobly offering his 
life, to insure the welfare of his master, should 
rather have acted as an additional inducement to 
Charles in refusing his assent. Strafford's letter, 
the authenticity of which has been most unrea- 
sonably called in question by Carte, will be found 
in the Harleian Miscellany. After using many 
arguments to persuade Charles to consent to his 
execution; "Sir," he concludes, *'my consent 
shall more acquit you to God, than all the world 
can do besides. To a willing mind there is no 
injury done; and as by God s grace, I forgive 
all the world, so I can give up the life of this 
world with all cheerfulness imaginable, in the 
just acknowledgment of your exceeding favour; 
and only beg that, in your goodness, you would 
vouchsafe to cast your gracious regard upon my 
poor son and his sisters?, less or more ; and no 
otherwise than their unfortunate fathex shall ap- 
pear more or less worthy of his death. God 
long preserve your majesty." 

Whether or not ttte crimes and misdemeanours 
of Strafford rendered his punishment a just one, 
did not so much weigh on Charles's conscience, 
as the fact that no charge whatever which had 
been brought against him was legally punishable 
by death. It is this fact which made him say to 
the queen, that •* both sides are equally guilty." 
The world will more readily forgive the faults of 
Strafford, than they will acquit Charles for hav- 
ing consented to his death. 

The king had no sooner given his assent to 
Strafford's attainder, than he despatched secre- 
tary Carieton to the Tower, to communicate to 
the earl the reasons which had influenced him. 
He laid considerable weight on the circumstance 
of Strafford havii^ himself importuned him to 
sacrifice his life. When Carieton had concluded, 
the earl could scarcely credit his senses. White- 
lock says, he «• seriously asked the secretary 
whether his maje:9ty had passed the bill or not; 
as not believing, without some astonishment, that 
the king would have done it." When the other 
assured him it was but too true, he rose from his 
chair, lifted up his eyes to heaven, and laying 
his hands upon his heart, exclaimed, ** Put not 
your trust in princes, nor in the sons of men, for 



in them there is no salvation." In a letter to 
his faithful secretary, Slingsby, *• Your going to 
the king," says Stiafford, " is to no purpose. I 
am lost: my body is theirs, but my soul is 
God's. There is Uttle trust in man." 

Strafford was no sooner convinced that Charles 
was either unable or unwilling to exercise the 
royal prerogative, than he sat himself to devise a 
plan of escape from the Tower. There was a 
scheme, to which Charles himself was certainly 
a party, of carrying him away by water. It was 
unfortunately discovered by some women listen- 
ing at a keyhole, who contrived to overhear the 
conversation between Strafford and the captain 
of a vessel in which he was to have embarked. 
An examination took place before a joint com- 
mittee of the lords and commons, when it ap- 
peared, by the evidence produced, that either a 
Captain Billingsley, or the earl's secretary, 
Slingsby, (for the identity is doubtful,) had re- 
ceived the king's private authority to convey a 
hundred men into die Tower. Moreover, it was 
sworn to by Sir William Balfour, the Lieutenant 
of the Tower, that Strafford had offered him 
twenty-two thousand pounds to connive at his 
flight; offering at the same time to exonerate 
him with the parliament, by placing in his hands 
a warrant, signed by the kmg himself, which 
would authorise him to remove his prisoner to 
some other place of safety therein named. The 
remaining witnesses were the women. They 
deposed that being anxious to obtain a sight of 
the eari, they had been led to the back door of 
the gallery in which his apartments were situated ; 
by which means they had observed the prisoner 
pacing up and down with Billingsley, and had 
overheard them conversing as to the best means 
of effecting his escape, and the degree of reliance 
which could safely be placed in the lieutenant. 
Mrs. Hutchinson also, in her Memoirs, speaks 
of a plot for releasing Strafford from prison, and 
afterwards placing him at the head of eight thou- 
sand Irish. 

Strafford at length perceiving all earthly hope to 
be at an end, prepared himself for the fatal stroke 
with a piety suited to a Christian, and the dignity 
becoming a great man. He addressed an affec- 
tionate letter of advice to his young son, and 
another to his secretary, Guildford Slingsby; 
the latter undoubtedly the most beautiful compo- j 
sition which has issued from his pen. The brief 
but honourable career of this person is worthy of 
being rescued from oblivion. He was the eldest 
son of Sir Guildford Slingsby, of a good family 
in Yorkshire. Strafford had long kept him about 
his person ; had trusted him with his most im- 
portant papers, and he was present with him 
both at his trial and after his condemnation. 
Subsequently to the death of his master, Slings- 
by went abroad, but on the return of Henrietta 
Maria to England he came in the train of that 
princess, and retired to Cleveland, where he pos- 
sessed a small estate. Here, his popularity was 
so great, that in a short time he levied a body of 
eight hundred foot and eighty horse, to aid the 
fortunes of his sovereign. But before this little 
army had been half disciplined, they were set 
upon by Sir Hugh Cholmley, with a force 
nearly double in numbers. Slingsby was too 
chivaJrous to decline an engagement, and suc- 
ceeded in routing the enemy's horse. Having 
effected so much, he placed himself at the head 
of his infantry, but, unfortunately, receiving a 
severe wound, and his horse failing, he was 
taken |»isoner. Sir Hugh Cholmley had gene- 
rosity enough to fe^or a brave adversary. He 



had Slingsby conveyed to Gisborough, where it 
was found necessary to amputate both his legs. 
He survived the terrible operation but three days. 
His mother hastened to Gisborough, where she 
found the hope of her family, and the prop of 
her old age, a corpse. Sir Hugh, we are told, 
lamented almost as deeply as the bereaved parem 
the loss of **so accomplished a gendeman." 

Strafford passed to his execution less like i 
condemned criminal than like a gendeman at the 
head of his army. The Lieutenant of the Tower 
had strongly recommended him to make use of a 
coach, lest the people, he said, should rush oa 
him and tear him to pieces. **No," said the 
earl, '* I dare look death in the face, and trust die 
people too. Have you a care that I do not escape, 
and I care not how I die, whether by the had 
of the executioner, or the fury of the people." 
He is reported to have composed a copy of veis^ 
the night previous to his execution, but as there 
is considerable doubt whether they are genuiiie, 
it has not been thought necessary to insert diets. 

Strafford was accompanied to the scafold by 
the Archbishop of Armagh, the Eari of CleYelaad, 
his brother Sir George Wentworth, and odieo 
of his friends. Something of his former contempt 
of the vulgar seems to have clung to him even ia 
that awful moment. His parting speech wis 
addressed rather to the archbishop and to hii 
immediate friends, than to the rabble who hooted 
him to his death. His last address was such u 
might be expected from such a man. He assert- 
ed that never at any moment had he entertained 
a thought which he believed to be in oppositioD 
to the welfare and happiness, either of the kinf 
or the people. He expressed himself to be a 
true son of the Church of England, adding that 
he bore enmity to no man, and that he freely 
forgave all. " Since I was twenty-one years of 
age," he said, «*unto this day, I never had 
thoiight or doubt of the truth of this religion; nor 
had any ever the boldness to suggest to me die 
contrary, to my best remembrance." 

Having shaken hands with his friends, his 
chaplain laid the book of common prayer on a 
chau:, and kneeling down together, diey remain- 
ed praying for about half an hour. He then rose, 
and beckoning his brother to him, desired him lo 
bear his love to his wife and sister. Further, he 
requested him to give his blessing to his son, 
with these solemn injunctions, — that he shoidd 
continue firm in the doctrine of the Church of 
England, and in his duly to his king; that^e 
should entertain no thought of revenge against 
his father's enemies, and that he should aim at 
no higher distinction, than to dispense justice on 
his own estate. " Carry my blessing also," he 
added, "to my daughters Anne and Araheua. 
Charge them to servl and fear God, and he wfll 
bless them ; not forgetting my litde infant, that 
knows neither good nor evil, and cannot speak 
for itself; God speak for it and bless it. I hare 
well nigh done. One stroke more will make 
my wife husbandless, my dear children fathe^ 
less, my poor servants masterless, and separate 
me from my dear brothers and all my friends; 
but let God be to you and them all in all." 

The earl then took off his doublet. " I thank 
God," he said, " I am no more afraid of death; 
but as cheerfully put off my doublet at this ume 
as ever I did when I went to bed." Haring put 
on a white cap, he thrust his hair underneath it 
with his own hands. He then inquired for the 
the executioner who came forward and '^^^^fl^ 
his forgiveness. "I forgive you," said StraffoWi 
"and all the world." Kneeling down at tW 
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gillantry aod good manners. But it would rather 
leem, that the laws selected by them speak only 
the same language of contempt and censure held 
by all eastern nations alike on this topic. How- 
erer, the ancient men utter, here and there, a 
seasonable word. — " A man, both day and night, 
must keep his wife so much in subjection that 
she by no means be mistress of her own actions ; if 
the wife have her own free will, she will behave 
amiss.*' The law then proceeds to sum up the 
feminine character with great acrimony of satire : 
^ Women have six quaUties ; the first, an inor- 
£na(e desire for jewels and fine furniture, hand- 
lome clothes and nice victuals ; the second, im- 
moderate love; the third, violent anger; the 
fourth, deep resentment ; the fifth, another per- 
son's good appears evil in their eyes ; the sixth, 
they commit bad actions.^* The following provi- 
sion widi which we shall conclude these extracts, 
refers to the well-known custom of the Hindoo 
widows. The sacrifice of their lives is not pe- 
lemptorilv #»n' ^r^t^^ e^^ « ^ — n^ 

'rhi« estate of the crown was formerly tho 
outer park attached to the royal mansion of 
Henry YIH. at Marylebone, which was taken 
down in the year 1790. It consists of 543 acres, 
and was granted by three crown leases, the 
£unily of Hinds being possessed of 9-24 parts of 
the property for a term of years, which expired 
January 24th, 1806; the other 15-24ths being 
possessed by the Duke of Portland for a term of 
years, expiring January 24th, 1811. 

Soon after this, the then Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests contemplated improvements 
of a more extensrive kind than had originally been 
bought of — the long-cherished design of the 
crown being to convert the Marylebone estate 
mto a military farm, of which we find the follow- 
injr notice in an early number of the QentlemarCa 
Magazine — 

''The intended Military Park at Welling's 
&rm, Marylebone, is nearly laid out Two 
fnmd barracks are to be erected, one on each 
ving, spacious enough for the reception of 3000 
men; toe whole is to be inclosed with a belt of 
forest-trees, a considerable part of which is 
already planted, and on the outside of which wiP 
be a cirn*bme\ihd show the steirry hour ' 

What wealth of love thou hidest from me ! 
Aieake ! awake ! 
Skrm all thy love, for Ltve't rmeet take ! 

Awake!— ne^er heed, thoagh listening night 
Steal music from thy silver voice : 
Uncloud thy beauty rare and bright. 
And bid the world and me rejoice ! 
Jhtake! awake/ 
She cpme9f at Uut^or Leve^t tweet take ! 



LIFE. — ^Bt Barry Cornwall. 

We are born ; we laugh ; we weep ; 

We love ; we droop ; we die ! 
Ah ! wherefore do we laugh or weep 1 

Why do we live or diet 
Who knows that secret deep 1 

Alas, not I ! 

Why doth the violet spring 

Unseen by human eye 1 
Why do the radiant seasons bring . 

Sweet thoQghts that quickly fly 1 
Why do onr fond hearts cling 

To things that diet 

We toil,— through pain and wrong ; 

We fight,— and fly ; 
We love ; we lose ; and then e'er long, 

Stono dead we lie. 
Life ! is a// thy song, 

Endoie and— diet 



THE LUNGS OF LONDON. 
Hyde Park. 

You observe that unimpeachable pony-phaeton, 
drawn by two cream-coloured ponies — what 
shnplicity — what taste^such inexpensive ele- 
gance you miffht say ! Notwithstanding which, 
Uiat phaeton has not been turned out of Long 
Acre under two hundred and fifty guineas, and 
the ponies one hundred and fifty the pair — not a 
speck you may perceive of silver or brass on the 
harness — not an atom of gold lace on the subdued 
and sober livery of the tiger — the equipage is 
not, you see, perched on wheels or hung on a 
perch — it reclines, as it were taking its ease, and 
floats lightly and easily in perfect equilibrium. 
The turn-out is, without doubt, the most elegant 
in the ring — it attracts admiration by a studious 
endeavour to decline it, and belongs, I think, to 
the Earl of Harrington. To contrast with it, 
pray note that continental cab, driven by the man 
m a huge moustache— an attach^ to the French 
embassy— did you ever — Long Acre would blush 
for such a concern : you see the body of the ma- 
chine is painted an odious chocolate colour, 
picked out with broad stripes of white, that give 
It the appearance of being bound round the edges 
with penny tape, a blazing armorial bearing on 
every side, such as you see on shabby hackney 
coaches — it is evidently ashamed of itself, too, 
for you observe it is msd^ing a desperate efibrt to 
dive down head foremost between the shafts, to 
counteract which centripetal tendency is, without 
doubt, the proprietor's reason for mounting a 
tiger behind, who, in loutishness and size, looks 
more like an unfledged elephant — regard the har- 
ness, too, all brass and no leather. Who is that 
fellow in military uniform, joggling behind the 
cab on a wagoner's black horse, with a cotUeau 
de chasse, and a cock's feather in his cocked hat 
— a field-marshal, doubtless, of the grand army — 
no such thing, my dear sir, simply a footman in 
disguise. Mercy on us, assuredly our heads will 
be all cut off! Ridiculous as that turn-out ap- 
pears in our country, and in our eyes, I can as- 
sure you that, on the Prado of Madrid, the Corso 
of Rome, or at the Parisian fete of Long Champs, 
this attach^ and his descending cab would be 
considered machines of the very first fashion. 

You see that slashing yellow chariot with the 
pair of dark bays — dose in the rear of it you 
may observe a coach of a deep claret-colour — a 
fine pair of bright bays under it, and the coach- 
man and footinen in pepper and salt, with plain 
cockades — tKat is one of the royal carriages and 
exactly tho thing that a royal carriage ought to 
be — no cock's feathers, no lubberly footmen, no 
blazing armorial bearings — no gold, in short, 
upon our gingerbread. Close at the heels of the 
royal equipage may be seen three in a gig — such 
a gig, and such a three ! — Fitz- Wiggins and the 
Frenchman are both thrown into tlie shade. 
Hilloa! who would thought of seeing young 
Capillsdre, the fashionable wig-trimmer's( son of 
Bond street — there he goes, however, at railway 
pace, on his half guinea hack, making th&hest 
use he can of his ten-and-sixpence worth of 
equestrian exercitation. Now they are all at a 
dead lock — the triple line of wealth, fashion, and 
pretension has come to a regular stand-still — we 
will have time enough to walk half round the 
circle before they are able to get on again. 

The stroll along the beach of that cockney 
ocean, the Serpentine, is delightful — the carriage- 
way is carefully watered, and the heaP of 3ie 
summer's day tempered by da refreshing breeze 



from the river. There is, oq the one side and 
the other, as George Robins would say, a never 
ending panorama of moving scenery. Now are 
we opposite the receiving-house of the Royal 
Humane Society, and pause a moment to admire 
the aptitude of the device carved in marble over 
the door — a cherub endeavouring to relight, with 
his breath, an extinguished lamp, with the touch- 
ing and beautiful motto, 

•« Forsitan scintillula latet." 

Let us turn up' this litde path, and make our 
way to the chalybeate springs, — 1 should rather 
say to the site of the chalybeate springs — for 
they are long since dried up, and, like benefits 
conferred, are forgotten. Here they were in this 
little glen, once the mos^ beautiful and retired 
spot within the circumference of the park, and 
would be so stiU, if some military Goths — the 
Board of Ordnance, I suspect — had not desecrated 
it by the erection of a very ugly barrack — all 
barracks are ugly, but this particular barrack, 
being located in a sweet pret^ place, is superla- 
tively ugly — we wonder the Board of Ordnance 
has not a little more taste ! A little further on, 
and we come to a couple of leafless old trees — 
nature's own ruins — ivy-mantled, and carefuUy 
defended from the rude assaults of idle men and 
boys by an iron paling — two venerable old crip- 
ples are they — what names they are known by I 
am sure 1 know not — hut this I know, that I 
never look upon them without humming the old 
Scottish oldwarld, old folks' tune of " John An- 
derson my jo." 

Now, the classic bridge over the Serpentine — 
a very neat fresh- water bridge as you would wish 
to see in a summer day — attracts our architectu- 
ral optics, and beneath its arches we catch on 
out picturesque retina small patches of the ver- 
dant green of Kensington Gardens, whither we 
are tending. We are assuredly in the country 
now ? — no such thing ; for just at our nose is a 
powder magazine, of an exploded order of archi- 
tecture, that transports us back again to the 
piazza of Covent Garden. Heaven sends fields 
and groves, hills and dales, wood and water, and 
ever in the midst of these, the devil sends one of 
his chosen architects; or, what is ten times 
worse, the Board of Ordnance send one of theirs, 
to dissolve the charm, and to load the lovely 
earth with ugliness not her own ! 

We are on the bridge of the Serpentine— over 
the keystone of the centre arch; and without 
afl^ectation — that is, without cockney affectation 
— there are few points of view in the immediate 
vicinity of great cities more attractive than this. 
To the east lies the whole length of the Serpen- 
tine, and to the west extends the sweep of the 
same river, as it bends towards Bayswater, where 
it enters the park, with the gently swelling banks 
rising on either side. The view^from the high 
grounds near Cumberland gate is also very fine, 
and the Queen's ride aflbrds many pleasing pros- 
pects to the right and left. From the termination 
of this noble avenue we enter, by a foot gate, 

Kensington Gardens. 

Which consisted originally, as we are told by 
Pennant, of only twenty-six acres. Queen Ann 
added thirty acres, which were laid out by her 
gardener, Mr. Wise ; but the principal additions 
were made by the late queen, who took in near 
three hundred acres out of Hyde Park, which 
were laid out by Bridgeman. They are now 
three and a half miles in circumference. The 
broad walk, which extends from the palace along 



the south side of the gardens is, in the spring, a 
very fashionable promenade, especially on Sun- 
day mornings. Kensington Gardens have been 
the subject of several poems, one especially by 
Tickell, of which we would here insert some ex- 
tracts did space permit. The present extent of 
these gardens is somewhere about three hundred 
and thirty-six acres, with eight acres of water, 
occupying a circular pond to the west of the 
palace — an ugly edifice, as all our metropolitan 
palatial edifices are — but unpretending enough ; 
nor, unlike its precious colleague in St. James*s 
Park, does it superadd impudence to vulgarity. 
At this season of the year Kensington Gardens 
look remarkably well; they have an air more 
park-like, more secluded, than any of the other 
public walks of the metropolis, and afford a more 
unbroken shelter from the noonday heat. Here 
is a solitude, a seclusion, as complete as can be 
wished for in the immediate vicinity of a great 
city ; the noise, confusion, and racket of the 
mighty Babylon close by, is lost in the distance, 
save when the booming bell of St. Paul's is heard 
to thunder forth the fleeting hour. The trees 
here are more numerous, more lofty, and cast a 
greater breadth of shade than in the parks ; but 
then, regarded individually, they are compara- 
tively insignificant. The grounds are skilfully 
laid out, partly in the Dutch, pardy in the 
English taste, which combination of the artificial 
formal, with the more natural irregular style, 
when cleverly executed, forms the perfection of 
landscape-gardening. This union of grandeur 
and breadth of effect with a certain degree of 
natural arrangement has been very well hit off 
in these gardens — the long, unbroken, regular 
avenues of green sward, with the dense columnar 
masses of foliage between, have something ma- 
jestic in their appearance ; while the absence of 
statues, hermitages, marble temples, bronze sar- 
cophagi, and spouting monsters, relieves the 
scene from that constrained and artificial appear- 
ance that attends the vast majority of parks laid 
out in this style. 

Our continental brethren carry this adornment 
of their public walks to a ridiculous excess. One 
woyld imagine that such places were intended as 
retreats from the busde of cities ; but a stranger 
entering the gardens of the Tuileries, for exam- 
ple, so far from being solaced with the agreeable 
delusion of retirement, finds himself introduced 
into the society of marble gentlemen and ladies, 
dying gladiators, gold and silver fish, orange 
trees stuck in green gallipots, and tritons spew- 
ing water in his face at every angle ; so that he 
begins to feel himself altogether out of his ele- 
ment, and half inclined to resign the privilege of 
the promenade to the courdy creations of the 
magic pencil of Watteau, widi their lac^d pocket- 
holes, clouded canes, velvet embroidery, and 
rufiles of Point (TEspagne. In Kensington 
Gardens, on the contrary, the lounger is not 
obliged to be so much upon his good behaviour ; 
he can enjoy a stroll sufficiently retired for all 
reasonable purposes ; and, if he does not object 
to good company, the broad walk affords good 
company in abundance — literary ladies with the 
last new novel — cooing turtles, squeezing the last 
drops of ambrosia out of the expiring honey-moon 
— and faded old gentlemen, in sky-blue coats, 
virgin waistcoats, Isabella-coloured "smalls," 
and black gaiters, who emerge fi-om their neat 
suburban villas of Kensington, Gore, and Bays- 
water, to take the air, and sigh for the brocaded 
petticoats, high-heeled shoes, hoops, and pow- 
dered toupees of half a century ago. 



The view from the centre of this broad walk, 
exactly in front of the palace, is one of the finest 
afforded anywhere in the vicinity of the metro- 
polis. The trees, drawn up in close column, 
like a rifle brigade of his majesty, the Emperor 
of Brobdignag — the vistas between extending far 
away into the shady distance— the verdure of the 
sward, which is here more luxuriant and unbro- 
ken than in the parks — the air of quiet and seclu- 
sion that is breathed over the scene, make it 
altogether superior to any thing the vicinity of 
towns can afford to the eye wearied with a uni- 
verse of brick and mortar. 

In the fashionable season, when the military 
bands assemble here for practice, which they 
usually do on every Tuesday and Friday, from 
four to six in the afternoon, near the bridge of the 
Serpentine, the concourse of fashionable people 
is immense — and the scene altogether of great 
animation. But it is time to proceed to the only 
remaining lobe of the Lungs of London : there- 
fore, leaving Kensington Gardens by the Bays^ 
water Gate,* we make our way through a neigh- 
bourhood that has sprung up, like a mushroom, 
in one night — ^by the way, where or when, does 
any body think, will London stop? — we skirt 
the Great Western Railway station, enter Pad- 
dington, so to St. John's Wood, and find our- 
selves passing through Hanover Gate to the 
outer circle of the Regent's Park. 

(To be continaed.) 



KEW BOOKS. 

Irving' s Life of Goldgmith, — 2 vols. 18mo. 
Harpers, New York. 

A new biography of Goldsmith, by Washing- 
ton Irving, with a selection from his works by 
the same hand, is precisely such a book as one 
would wish to introduce into his own ** family 
library." Irving could not have chosen a more 
congenial subject for his pen. His writings all 
evince a style, spirit, and temper entirely in uni- 
son with Goldsmith's ; and, accordingly, writing 
con amore, he has produced a most delightful 
biography, filling the greater part of the first 
volume. In the extracts which make up the re- 
mainder of that volume and the second, are found 
some of Goldsmith's most delightful essayp, 
stories, and poems. 



his task as if it were a labour of love. We only 
regret that one who knows Paris and its nofablt$ 
so wdl as he, and who converses with so much 
piquancy and humour on its various '* pheno- 
mena," should not have enriched the volume 
before us with a few notes. We would bargain, 
most cheerfully, M. Thiers's portrait for a single 
page of Wabh's annotations. 



LATE WORKS. 
A most provoking accident to our press has 
delayed the publication of this number a fall 
week. Had it not occurred, we should have pre- 
sented our readers to-day with the commencemeDt 
of Bulwer's new novel, " Night and Morning." 
It is in hand, and will appear immediately.— 
Feb. 26. 



— . ^ -gill necessary . 

. Strafford was accompanied to the scattoiaor 
the Archbishop of Armagh, the Earl of Clevelaodp 
his brother Sir George Wentworth, and others 
of his friends. Something of his former coDtempt 
of the vulvar seems to have clung to him even ia 
that awful moment. His parting speech was 
addressed rather to the archbishop and to hii 
immediate friends, than to the rabble who hooted 
him to his death. His last address was such as 
might be expected from such a man. He assert- 
ed that never at any moment had he entertained 
a thought which he believed to be in oppositioo 
to the welfare and happiness, either of the king 
or the people. He expressed himself to be a 
true son of the Church of England, adding that 
he bore enmity to no man, and that he freely 
forgave all. " Since I was twenty-one years of 
age," he said, "unto this day, I never had 
thought or doubt of the truth of this religion; nor 
had any ever the boldness to suggest to me the 
contrary, to my best remembrance." 

Having shaken hands widi his friends, his 
chaplain laid the book of common prayer on a 
chair, and kneeling down together, they remain- 
^ praying for about half an hour. He then rose, 

^ ' ' ' • ' t- I — ^L^-. 4^ u;^ Ah^ItgA him to 



Lives of Eminent Men, — 2 vols. 18mo. Har- 
per & Brothers, New York. 

These are selected from the tw«5 volumes 
quarto, with splendid steel portraits, published 
by the Society for the Difflision of Jseful Know- 
ledge. They are written with great spirit, libe- 
rality, and intelligence. No doubt the different 
biographies come from different hands. In some 
of them we recognise the style of Keighdey, who 
wrote, by the way, his history of Greece for this 
society. His learning, and the boldn^s and 
originality of his views, enable the reader always 
easily to identify his anonymous works. 



Sketches of Distinguished Frenchmen. — Trans- 
lated by Mr. Walsh, with a portrait of M. 
Thiers. Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia, 
1841. 

Bold, piquant, and graphic, these were pre- 
cisely 4^e papers most likely to arrest the atten- 
tion of the younger Walsh, who has performed 
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THE LUNGS OF LONDON. 
The Rbobnt^s Park. 

Thi4 estate of the crown was formerly the 
oater park attached to the royal mansion of 
Henry VIH. at Marylebone, which was taken 
down in the year 1790. It consists of 543 acres, 
and was granted by three crown leases, the 
hmiij of Hinds being possessed of 9-24 parts of 
the property for a term of years, which expired 
January 24th, 1806; the other 15-24ths being 
possessed by the Duke of Portland for a term of 
years, expiring January 24th, 1811. 

Soon after this, the then Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests contemplated improvements 
of a more extensive kind than had originally been 
bought of— the long-cherished design of the 
crown being to convert the Marylebone estate 
into a military farm, of which we find the follow- 
ing notice in an early number of the Oentleman^s 
Magazine — 

"The intended Military Park at Welling's 
bm, Marylebone, is nearly laid out. Two 
grand barracks are to be erected, one on each 
ving, spacious enough for the reception of 3000 
men; the whole is to be inclosed with a belt of 
forest-trees, a considerable part of which is 
already planted, and on the outside of which will 
be a circular drive, open to the public, to an ex- 
tent of four miles." 

This barbarous notion of covering a lovely 
tract of land with barracks, and converting it into 
a grand parade-ground, was long after altogether 
^doned; and in 1811, when the Duke of 
Portland's lease had expired, several eminent 
architects were invited by the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests to survey the croWn lands of 
Marylebone Park, and, after considering the 
lereral documents communicated to them, to re- 
port upon the most advantageous and eligible 
pethod of letting the property, ** always having 
in new the' beauty of the metropolis, and the 
health and convenience of the public." 

In pursuance of these instructions, surveys 
vere made, and plans submitted by Mr. White, 
Messrs. Leverton and Chawner, and by that 
architectural nuisance, Mr. John Nash, whose 
plus had the sole merit of being the plans of the 
Snrreyor to the Office of Woods and Forests, 
and for that sole reason w-ere, of course, pre- 
ferred, and the plan carried into execution, with 
slight alterations, as it now appears. Space will 
iK)t permit us to give a detailed description of the 
heamies of the Regent's Park; we must therefore 
be content with a slight sketch, or general sur- 
^^, leaving the tasteful perambulator to detect 



the minuter excellences for himself. Although 
the newest of the parks, this, even in its present 
immature state, is the most beautiful of any, and 
will become more and more so every succeeding 
year. It might with propriety be called the 
Park of Reunion, combming, as it does, all the 
excellences of all the public walks of the metro- 
polis — extent — variety of prospect and of scenery 
— noble walks, of imposing breadth and longitu- 
dinal extent — a surface gendy and pleasingly un- 
dulated — ornamental water — villas, encurcled 
each by its little paradise of pleasure-ground — 
and, for its years, a very considerable quantity 
of shade. 

The most beautiful portion of the park is, as 
might be expected, that portion to uie north, 
which is hardly interfered with by the hand of 
art, and .where the natural disposition of the 
ground has scope to show itself; — whereas, 
wherever the hand of Mr. John Nash is mani- 
fest, beauty is at once exchanged for artificial 
litdeness, as in his greater and his lesser circuses, 
his ornamental bridges over puddles four feet 
wide, his Swiss cottages, and his terraces 
crowned with cupolas, that convey to the mind 
of the spectator the idea of a grotesque giant in 
his dressing-gown and night-cap. By far the 
most extensive and varied view within the limits 
of this delightful retreat, is that from the rising 
ground immediately above the master's lodge of 
Sl Catharine's Hospital, embracing to the north- 
ward the gentle rise of Primrose Hill, behind it, 
the thickly wooded Hampstead, and its sister 
hill — close to your feet, the Babel of inarticulate 
sounds that greets your ears, indicates that mo- 
dem Ark of Noah — the Zoological Gardens. 

We have thus enumerated a very few of the 
leading features, to borrow a phrase of the prince 
of auctioneers, of the Lungs of London — the 
great vehicles of exercise, fresh air, health, and 
life to the myriads that congregate in the great 
metropolis. We have been sufficiently minute, 
we hope, without departing from our original 
plan of non-interference with the province of the 
guide-books, and yet not sufficiendy discursive 
to disgust the reader with a subject in a moral, 
economical, national, and salutary point of view, 
so deeply interesting. We are surprised, we re- 
peat, that this subject has not been taken up by 
abler pens — ^by Mr. Jesse, for example, one of 
the most natural, easy, and gracefbl writers who 
ever put pen to paper on the subject of our parks 
and royal palaces — a worthy brother of the angle, 
too— one of Father Isaak's quiet, decent men, 
who fear God, honour their king, love their 
neighbour, and peacefully go their way^ a-fish- 
ing. We cannot help thinking the metropolitan 



parks would furnish a theme not unworthy the 
pen of this gentleman, 

*^The apt historian of our royal plains." 

But we must not conclude without adverting 
once again to the moral, if we may so call it, of 
our description — to the great object, towards the 
realisation whereof we were incited to put pen to 
paper on this subject The total destitution of 
the people of the east end of the metropolis in 
the means of taking exercise, or gulping a mouth- 
ful of '' caller" air, must have painfully obtruded 
itself on every body who is familiar with that 
terra incognita eastward of Leadenhall ; the very 
class of the population, too, which is the most 
helpless in its own behalf, and which most of all 
requires the extension of those blessings which 
for themselves they have neither the address, 
skill, or energy to obtain. It would be found, 
we do not in the least doubt, that the mortality 
of the metropolis is exactly in the inverse ratio 
of proximity and access to public parks and open 
spaces ; and this, for all we know to the contrary, 
may have already been demonstrated by Mr. 
Farr, or some other equally high authority in 
vital statistics. 

Whether or not, however, the necessity of 
public walks — when we say public, we mean 
public, not gentility-mongering places, but spaces 
thrown open freely and altogether to the lowest 
class of our labouring and manufacturing popu« 
lation, who need all the rational recreation we 
can afford them— is but too apparent Genteel 
people are abundandy providea for already: they 
can afford to go down the Thames and up the 
Thames — to 3ie suburbs, the parks, the country. 
Money, and their legs, will carry them \ehither 
they will ; but with me poor artisan or labouring 
man it is not so. He cannot afford time or means 
to set out with his wife and children on a Sun- 
day voyage of discovery— and to find the shades 
of night, perhaps, falling around him just as he 
has succeeded in refiresl^ng his eyes with a bit 
of anything ffreen. 

Does any body suppose that the love of nature 
is not an instinct with the imprisoned poor of our 
great cities, and of our great city of cities in par- 
ticular ? Go through a crowded neighbourhood, 
crammed frt>m the cellar to the attic with the 
chUdren of toil, and look up at their windows ; 
see the attempt the poor people make to cherish 
the belief in a woila of verdure and freshness— 
of trees, and hills, and vales, and flowers and 
birds — die litde green box of cherished mignio* 
nette, the broken tea-pot with a bunch of prim- 
rose or of cowslip in it, the geranium in an old 
cracked jug : and the poor artisan himself, de* 
barred as he is 



— ** The common air, aod common use 
Of his own limbs,*' 

nurturing with almost paternal affection, his two 
or three little shrubs or flowers — who will have 
the impudence to deny the capacity of this man 
for enjoying that which his condition in life 
aln^frst precludes the possibility of enjoyment? 

Let us hope that the Commissioners of Metro- 
politan Impiovements will bestir themselves, and 
that in the east end of London — in South wark 
and in Lambeth— something may be done in 
behalf of the creditable, industrious, and well- 
conducted manufacturing and labouring popula- 
tion of the vast metropoUs of this vast empire. 



POEMS BY JOANNA BAILLIE. 

Fugitive Venes, By Joanna Baillie, author of " Dra- 
mas of the Passiooa," &c. 12mo. pp. 408. Lon- 
don, 1840. Moxon. 

Joanna Baillie's Fugitive Vertet belong to a school 
which has been too much obliterated by the stronger 
features of romance and passion, of highly wrou&^ht 
sentiment and highly painted guilt, which appealing 
to the public mind with extraordinary force, have 
monopolised, rather than taken their fair share in the 
general productive circle of a naiion^s genius. But 
after stimulants uid excitement it is pleasant to bring 
the appetite again to what is simple and natural, as 
it is to forget the storm in the bosom of repose, or re- 
tire from the thundering of eloquence into the easy 
familiarity of rational conversation. It is thus, that 
we are charmed with the nature and simplicity of 
poems composed anterior to the last half century— 
•♦ written previous to 1790 ;" and scarcely less so with 
the more familiar pieces since that period; the former 
occupying 116 pages, and the latter the remainder of 
the volume. 

The first poem in the volume is entitled " The 
Winter's day," and it is paired by another called 
♦'The Summer's day;" both reminding us much of 
Thomson, upon whom it is evident the young Scot- 
tish aspirant formed her earlier efforts. The inspira- 
tion was from a pure source, and the thoughts and 
style not unworthy of the original model. Miss 
Baillie is, indeed, even more faithful in details, 
polishes and elevates less, and yet is at no great dis- 
tance for sweet and captivating poetry .—-Ex. gr : — 

*♦ The night comes on apace — 

Chill blows the blast and drives the snow in wreaths ; 

Now every creature looks around for shelter, ' 

And, whether man or beast, all more alike 

Towards their homes, and happy they who have 

A house to screen them from the piercing cold ! 

Lo! o'er the frost a reverend form advances ! 

His hair white as the snow on which he treads. 

His forehead marked with many a care-worn furrow, 

Whose feeble body bending o'er a staff. 

Shows still that once it was the seat of strength, 

Though now it shakes lihe ftne old ruined tower^ 

Clothed indeed, but not diograced^ tnth ragt. 

He still maintains that decent dignity 

Which well becomes those who have served their 

country. 
With tottering steps he gains the cottage door : 
The wife within, who hears his hollow cough. 
And pattering of his stick upon the threshold. 
Sends out her little boy to see who's there. 
The child looks up to mark the stranger's face, 
And, seeing it enlightened with a smile. 
Holds out his tiny hand to lead him in. 
Round from her work the mother turns her head, 
And views them, not ill pleased. 
The stranger whines not with a piteous tale. 
But only asks a little to relieve 
A poor old soldier's wants. 
The gentle matron brings the ready chair. 
And bids him sit to rest his weary limbs. 
And warm himself before her blazing fire. 
The children full of curiosity. 
Flock rouildy and with their fingers in their mouths 



Stand staring at him, while the stranger, pleased, 
Takes up the youngest urchin on his knee. 
Proud ot ltd seat, it wags its little feet. 
And prates, and laughs, and plays with his white 

locks. 
But soon a change comes o'er the soldier's face : 
His thoughtful mind is turned on other days. 
When his own boys were wont to play around him. 
Who now lie distant from their native land 
In honourable but untimely graves : 
He feels how helpless and torlorn he is, 
And biff, round tears coarse down his withered 

cheeks. 
His toilsome daily labour at an end. 
In comes the wearied master of the house. 
And marks with satisfaction his old guest 
In the chief seat, with all the children round hinu 
His honest heart is filled with manly kindness, 
He bids him stay and share their homely meal, 
And take with them his quarters for the night. 
The aged wanderer thankfully accepts. 
And by the simple hospitable board. 
Forgets the by-past hardships of the day. 

When all are satisfied, about the fire 
They draw their seats, and form a cheerful ring. 
The thrifty house-wife turns her spinning wheel ; 
The husband, useful even in hit) hour 
Of ease and rest, a stocking knits, belike. 
Or plaits stored rushes, which, with after skill 
Into a basket formed, may do ^ood service. 
With eggs or butter filled at fair or market." 

The whole poem is like to this, and all its pic- 
tures of rural life equally touching and true. We 
must endeavour to select a passage from *' Summer" 
as another example, — this i> morning: — 

" For now the sun, slow moving in his glory. 
Above the eastern mountains lifts his head ; 
The webs of dew spread o'er the hoary lawn. 
The smooth, clear bosom of the settled pool. 
The polished ploughshare on the distant field, 
Catcn fire from him, and dart their new got beams 
Upon the gazing rustic's dazzled sight. 

The awakened birds upon the branches hop. 
Peck their soft down, and bristle out their feathers. 
Then stretch their throats, and trill their morning 

songi 
While dusky crows, hieh winged over head 
Upon the topmast bon^hs, in lordly pride. 
Mix their hoarse croaking with the linnet's note, 
Till, in a gathered band of close array. 
They take their flight to seek their daily food. 
The villager wakes with the early light. 
That through the windows of his cot appears. 
And quits his easy bed ; then e'er the fields 
With lengthened active strides betakes his way. 
Bearing his spade or hoe across his shoulder. 
Seen glancing as he moves, and with good will 
His daily work begins. 

The sturdy sunburnt boy drives forth the cattle. 
And, pleased with power, bawls to the lagging kine 
W^ith stern authority, who fain would stop 
To crop the temptinor bushes as they pass. 
At every open door, m lawn or lane. 
Half-naked children, half awake are seen 
Scratching their heads, and blinking to the light, 
Till, rousing by degrees, they run about, 
Roll on the sward, and in some sandy nook 
Dig caves, and houses build, full oft defaced, 
And oft began again, a daily pastime. 
The house-wife, up by times, her morning cares 
Tends busily; from tubs of curdjed milk. 
With skilful patience draws the clear blue whey 
From the pressed bosom of the snowy curd. 
While her brown comely maid, with tucked up 

sleeves 
And swelling arm, assists her. Work proceeds. 
Pots smoke, pails rattle, and the warm confusion 
Still more confused becomes, till in the mould 
With heavy hands the well-squeezed curd is placed." 

In the latter portion of the volume, «« Lines to 
Scott,'^and to »« Southey." draw delightful portraits 
of these departed sons of song; and to the accuracy 



of their traits, though painted in the kind^est spirit, 
we can bear testimony. We cannot help qaotingihe 
opening of the last, as a just tribute to the memorj 
of our old and esteemed friend, whom Byroa so nr- 
castically and injuriously called '* some bottliitf 
Botherby." ^ 

*< Learning and fancy were combined 

To stimulate his manly mind; 

Open, generous, and acute, 

Steady of purpose, in pnrsuit 

Ardent and hopeful ; all the while 

In childlike ignorance of guile. 
There are, who say, that envy lurks concealed 
Where genius strives, by slightest traits revealed, 
A truth, if true it be, by him forgot. 
He turned his eyes away and saw it not. 

Success in others, frank and free. 

He hailed with words of friendly glee. 

Praise given to them he could not feel 

Did aught from his own portion steal ; 

And when offence, designed and rude, 

Did on his peaceful path obtrude, 

He soon forgave the paltry pain. 

Nor could resentment in his breast retain. 
His was the charity of right good-will. 
That loves, confides, and believes no ill. 
He, bv his Saviour's noble precept led. 
Still followed what was right with heart and head. 
Reli^on did with lofty honour dwell 

Within his bosom's sacred cell. 

We must now content ourselves, — leaving the fint 
Scottish, tragic, and supernatural ballads, tbe soDgi 
which are not so good, and the sacred poesy, wbick 
is most honourable to the heart and head of the author, 
— with a brief specimen of the familiar style in part 
of an address to a steamboat : — 

** Freighted with passengers of every sort, 
A motley throng, thou leavest the busy port; 
Thy long and ample deck,— where scattered lie, 
Baskets, and cloaKS, and shawls of crimson dye; 
Where dogs and children through the crowd art 

straying. 
And on his bench apart the fiddler playing, 
While matron dames to tresseled seats repair,— 
Seems, on the glassy waves, a floating fair. 

Its dark form on the sky's pale azure cast. 
Towers from this clustering group the towering 

mast; 
The den8e smoke, issuing from its narrow vent, 
Is to the air in curly volumes sent, • 
Which coiling and uncoiling on the wind. 
Trails, like a writhing serpent, far behind. 
Beneath, as each merged wheel its motion plies. 
On either side the white-churned waters rise, 
And newly parted from the noisy fray. 
Track with light ridgy foam thy recent way. 
Then far diverged, in many a lustrous line 
On the still moving surface shine. 

Thou boldest thy course in independent pride; 
No leave ask'st thou of either wind or tide. 
To whate'er point the breeze inconstant veer, 
Still doth thy careless helmsman onward steer: 
As if the stroke of some magician's wand 
Had lent thee power the ocean to command. 
What is this power which thus within thee larks, 
And all unseen, like a masked giant works 1 
Even that which gentle dames at morning tea, 
From silver urn ascending, daily see 
With tressy wreathing borne upon the air 
Like loosened ringlets of a lady's hair; 
Or rising from th enamelled cup beneath. 
With the soft fragrance of an intant's breath : 
That which within the peasant's humble cot 
Comes from the uncovered mouth of savoury pot, 
As his kind mate prepares his noonday fare. 
Which cur, and cat, and rosy urchins share; 
That which, all silvered by the moon's pale beam 
Precedes the mighty Geyser's up-cast stream. 
What time with bellowing din, exploded forth, 
It decks die midnight of me frozen north. 
White travellers from their skin-spread couches Die 
To gaze upon the sight with wondering eyes. 
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blockt the archbishop bein^ on one side of hhn 
and another clergyman on the other, the latter 
clasped the earl^s hands in his while they prayed. 
Their devotions being at an end, he told the exe- 
cutioner that he would first make an experiment 
of the block by laying his head on it, but desired 
him not to strike till he gave him a sign by 
siretehing out his hands. Shortly afterwards, 
placing tus head a second time on the block, he 
pve the appointed signal, and at one blow his 
head was severed from the body. The execu- 
tioner held it up to the people, exclaiming at the 
same time, *' God save the king!" 

Such was the fate of the great Lord Strafford, 
whose political faults were those of principle and 
consdience, while his private virtues were at 
least as eminent as his genius. The eulogium 
of his enemy Whitelock deserves to be his 
epitaph. " Thus," he says, ♦* fell this noble 
earl, who for natural parts nnd abilities, and for 
improvement of knowledge by experience, in the 
greatest affairs; for wisdom, faithfulness, and 
gallantry of mind, hath left few behind him that 
can be ranked as his equals." Strafford was 
executed on Tower Hill, on the 12th of May, 
1641, in the forty-ninth year of his age. 



WILLIAM LAUD, 

ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURT. 

A good man, but a petulant and mischievous 
statesman. Undoubtedly his piety was sincere, 
his industry great, his learning extensive, and 
his private conduct unimpeachable. On the 
other hand, he was intemperate and over-zealous 
in matters of chuich and state, and perhaps no 
enemy to arbitrary measures. He was meek 
and amiable in his intercourse with his own 
family, and not uncourteous in his manners; 
but in his public capacity the warmth of his 
temper was too often displayed, and his ad- 
dress was generally haughty, and not unfre- 
qaently even rude. He loved his king, but 
above all things regarded the welfare and honour 
of the church. Unfortunately, his zeal was pro- 
ductive of intolerance, and almost amounted to 
bigotry. His conscientious severity in the Star 
Chamber ; his rigorous prosecutions of the Pu- 
ritans, Separatists, Brownists, and other sects; 
and his introduction of pictures and other para- 
phernalia into churches, at a time, too, when 
tuch innovations were most unseasonable, ob- 
tained for him more enemies than he had the 
power to resist The vulgar require strong 
colouring to excite their enmities to a proper 
pitch. Their leaders described Laud to them as 
more than a monster, something between a pre- 
latical Draco amd a Romish priest. 

Land was born at Reading on the 7th of Oc- 
tober, 1573. He was educated at the free-school 
of that town, and afterwards removed to Su 
John's College, Oxford. He was inducted into 
the vicarage of Stanford, in Northamptonshire, 
in 1607, and from thence rose, through a grada- 
tion of church preferments, and after enjoying 
successively the bishoprics of St. Davids, Bath 
and Wells, and London, to be Primate of Eng- 
land in 1633.* His predecessor in the See of 

• Those who murmur at the plurality of church 
benefices at the present time, will scarcely credit the 
extent to which favoaritism was carried in the reign 
of the first Jamet. Bishop Williams, fhe enemy, 
ao4 ai tome would tay the victim, of Laud, bad bein 
1—41.9 



Canterbury, was the amiable but puritanical 
Abbot. At die period of that prelate's death. 
Laud was on his way from Scotland, and proba- 
bly litde anticipated the elevation that awaited 
him. It was first announced to him by Charles 
himself. When Laud entered the presence 
chamber* the king addressed him somewhat 
playfully,— *♦ My lord's grace of Canterbury, 
you are welcome,** and instantly issued direc- 
tions for his translation. 

Heylin, the archbishop's biographer, makes a 
good defence against the charge of extreme mean- 
ness of birth, which had been brought against his 
patron by Lord Brook ; and which was echoed 
in the thousand libels which his splendour and 
unpopularity called into birth. His origin is 
what might be termed respectable. His father 
was a clothier of Reading, and his mother, sister 
to Sir William Webbe, afterwards Lord Mayor 
of London. 

Laud, in the days of his magnificence, was, 
no doubt, much annoyed by these scurrilous 
attacks on his birth and parentage. Heylin men- 
tions a particular occasion of his paying a visit 
to his patron, when he was admitted to the 
episcopal gardens at Lambeth, and found the 
countenance of the archbishop full of care. He 
held in his hand a gross pasquinade, which was 
seized shortly before it issued from the press. 
He told Heylin, that he was accused in this do- 
cument of as mean a parentage as if he had been 
raked out of a dunghill. At the same time he 
exclaimed, (and his countenance cleared up as 
he dwelt on the virtues of his parents,) " that 
though he had not the good fortune to have been 
bom a gentleman, yet that his parents had been 
honest; that they had lived in good circum- 
stances; had employed the poor, and had left a 
good name behind them." Heylin's ingenious 
attempt at consolation is worth recording. He 
reminded his patron of what had been retorted 
by Pope Sextus the Fifth when similarly attack- 
ed. **If the sun*s beams/* said that pontiff, 
•♦ found their way through the rugged roof and 
broken walls of my father's cottage, they at least 
illumined every comer of the hamble dwelling 
in which I was bom.*' The comparison im- 
plied in this beautiful anecdote, was far from 
displeasing to Laud. 

Our imaginations would naturally depict this 
exalted prelate as of lofty stature and command- 
ing appearance. The contrary, however, was the 
case. Sir Symonds D'Ewes speaks somewhat 
ill-naturedly of him, as a " litde, low, red^faced 
man." He was, indeed, below the common 
height, and his complexion was florid. Fuller 
describes him as ** one of low stature, but high 
parts ; piercing eyes, and cheerful countenance, 
wherein gravity and pleasantness were well com- 
pounded.** But he concludes with higher praise. 
'* He was admirable in his naturals, unblameable 
in his morals, and very strict in his conversation." 
In a curious parallel between Wolsey and Laud, 
published in the lifetime of the latter, •* Laud,'* 
says the writer, " was of less size, but might be 
csdled a pretty man : both of ingenious and acute 
aspects, as may appear by this man*s face, die 
other*s picture." It is singular that, at the uni- 
versity, Wolsey should have been nicknamed the 
boy-bachelor, and Laud the little bachelor. 

Laud's abhorrence of puritanism, and his high 



at one and the same time, Keeper of the Great Seal, 
Bishop of Lincoln, Dean of Westminster, Prebend 
and Residentiarv of Lincoln Cathedral, and Rector 
of Walgrave in NorthamptM»hii». 



notions of the dignity of the church, are amus- 
ingly illustrated by the following anecdote. He 
had accompanied Charles the First intQ Scodand, 
on his progress into that country to be crowned. 
It was proposed that, during the ceremony, the 
king should be supported, on each side, by the 
Archbishops of St. Ajidrew*s and Glasgow. The 
latter prelate, bein^ inclined to the tenets of the 
puritans, appeared purposely in the procession 
without his episcopal robes. The high-church- 
man Laud actually thrust him from the king*s 
side. ** Are you a churchman,** he said, ^* and 
want the coat of your order ?** 

This enlightened man appears to have been 
singularly superstitious, even for the age in which 
he lived. His elevadon to the See of Canterbury 
was received with mixed satisfaction, owing to a 
strange presentiment which he conceived of com- 
ing evil. In a letter to the Earl of Strafford, dated 
Fulham, 9th September, 1633, alluding to his 
change of residence from that place to the palace 
of Lambeth, he writes as follows : '* I doubt I 
shall never be able to hold my health there one 
year, for instead of all the jolting which I had 
over the stones between London House and 
Whitehall, which was almost daily, I shall now 
have no exercise, but slide over in a barge to the 
Court and Starchamber ; and, in tmdi, my lord, 
I speak seriously, I have had a heaviness hang 
upon me since I was appointed to this place, and 
I can give myself no account of it, unless it pro- 
ceed from an apprehension that there is more ex- 
pected from me than the craziness of these times 
will give me leave to do.*' His curious diary is 
full of the most idle fancies and ridiculous prog- 
nostics. The falling; of the episcopal arms at 
Canterbury cathedral in a storm, and of his own 
picture by the breaking of a string unequal to its 
weight, were circumstances sufficiendy ominous 
to cause him real uneasiness and pain. Even the 
idle predictions of the mad prophetess. Lady Da- 
vies, appear to have excited distress, and are 
more than once alluded to in his letters : on the 
15th of November, 1638, he writes from Ful- 
ham, to his friend die Earl of Strafford : *• The 
indisposition of which I spake unto your lord- 
ship, I thank God, passed over quickly, though 
I find I cannot follow your counsel, for Croydon 
is too far off to go often to it, and my leisure here 
hath hitherto been extremely litde, I may truly 
call it none ; besides, the Lady Davies hath pro- 
phesied against me, that I shall not many days 
outlive the 5th of November, and then to what 
end should I trouble myself with exercise, or the 
Uke." He attached much importance to dreams, 
and usually committed them to his common-place 
hook. Among his papers was discovered a cu- 
rious account of his father's spirit presenting it- 
self to him in a dream, in 1639, forty six years 
afWr his death. Laud describes his father as look- 
ing as well and cheerful as he had ever seen him 
in his lifetime. After a short conversation, Laud 
inquired of the spirit the proposed length of his 
visit The latter added portentously, that he 
should remain till they departed together. Laud 
was then in the sixty-seventh year of his age ; at 
least old enough to attach a due share of import- 
ance to such phenomena. 

Some of the visions which he has chronicled, 
have, however, a somewhat suspicious reference 
to the tenor of his waking thoughts. The fol- 
lowing were dreamed in the height of his hos- 
tility to his old patron, the Lord Keeper Williams, 
and will be curious to the minute observer of his- 



tory. 



December U, Sunday nigfat-^I did dream 
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that the lord keeper was dead ; that I passed by 
one of his men that was about a monument for 
hun ; that I heard him say his lower lip was in- 
finitely swelled and fallen, and he rotten already. 
The dream did trouble me." 

"January 14, Sunday. — Towards morning 
dreamed that the Bishop of Lincoln (the lord 
keeper) came, I know not whither, with iron 
chains. But returning loosed from them, leaped 
on horseback ; went away, neither could I over- 
take him." 

His attachment to church ceremonials, and a 
praiseworthy but impracticable scheme of recon- 
ciling the religions of Rome and England by mu- 
tual concessions, obtained for him the character 
of being papistically inclined; an imputation, 
however, which was certainly very far from be- 
ing deserved. It is an undoubted fact that the 
Pope sent him a serious offer of a cardinal's hat: 
indeed Laud tells us as much in his diary. Ar- 
thur Wilson, in his life of himself, mentions an 
interview he had with one Dr. Weston, a catho- 
lic, at Bruges, the particulars of which are not 
uninteresting. " The little Archbishop of Canter- 
buiy," he says, ♦♦ Weston could not endure. I 
pulled a book out of my pocket, written by the 
provincial of the English Mars, which tended to 
reconcile the Church of England and the Church 
of Rome. * I know the man,* said Weston, • he 
is one of Canterbury's trencher-flies,* and eats 
perpetuaUy at his table ; a creature of his making.' 
♦ Then,' said I, * you should better approve of my 
lord of Canterbury's actions, seeing he tends so 
much to your way.' ' No,' replied he, • he is too 
subtle to be yoked ; too ambitious to have a su- 
perior. He will never submit to Rome. He 
means to frame a modey religion of his own, and 
be lord of it himself.'" 

The rigorous persecution of Franciscus, a Fran- 
ciscan Friar, (or, as we should style him. Father 
Davenport,) who published a work in which he 
endeavoured to unite the two religions by mutual 
concession, is sufficient evidence that such a pro- 
ject was any thing but favourably contemplated 
by the Papal See. The catholics, we are told, 
regarded it as ** a union between hell and heaven, 
Christ and Luther!" 

One of the daughters of William, Earl of De- 
vonshire, having turned catholic, she was ques- 
tioned by Laud as to the motives of her conver- 
sion. She replied that her principal reason was a 
dislike to travel in a crowd. The meaning being 
obscure, the archbishop asked her what she 
meant "I perceive," she said, "your grace and 
many others are making haste to Rome, and, 
therefore, to prevent being crowded, I have gone 
before you." Notwithstanding the satire of this 
lively lady, proof might be readily adduced, that 
not only was Laud regarded by die catholics as 
unfriendly to the interests of their faith, but that 
he was even considered at Rome as its greatest 
enemy. 

The private virtues and munificent benefac- 
tions of Laud were naturally overlooked by his 
enemies. Nevertheless he did much for learning 
and humanity, and would have done more but for 
the disasters which overtook him. There was 
found among his papers a long list of benefits 
which he had intended to have conferred upon 
mankind. " But for his untimely fate," says An- 
thony Wood, "St. Paul's would have silenced 
the fame of ancient wonders ; the English clergy 
would have been the glory of the world ; the Bod- 
leian Library, at Oxford, had outstripped the Va- 
tican, and hk public structures overtopped the 
Escurial." As it was, his services to the public 



are of no mean order. He subscribed munificent- 
ly to the building of St. Paul's. He procured an 
important charter for the University of Oxford ; 
he founded there an Arabic lecture, and presented 
them with a magnificent collection of books. He 
adorned St. John's College, Oxford, and obtained 
for it the valuable living of St Lawrence, Read- 
ing, in which parish he was bom. Moreover, he 
obtained a charter for Dublin College; establish- 
ed a Greek press in London ; and also founded 
some alms-houses at Reading, with a revenue of 
two hundred a-year. 

The dissolution of the Parliament, on the 5th 
of May, 1640, was generally attributed to the 
instigation of Laud. His unpopularity had now 
reached its height. Two thousand persons enter- 
ed St. Paul's at the same time, exclaiming, *^ No 
bishop !" " No high commission !" The most 
scurrilous libels were aflixed to the walls in every 
quarter of the town ; ballads were composed, and 
sung in the streets ; and pictures, in which he 
was exhibited in the most undignified postures, 
were publicly displayed. The songs, in which 
he was held up to derision, were usually first 
sung in the ale-houses, and other scenes of low 
debauchery. When this was told to the arch- 
bishop, " His lot," he said, "was not worse than 
that of David ;" — at the same time quoting the 
sixnr-ninth Psalm, " They that sat in the gate 
spake against me, cmd I was the song .of the 
drunkards.*^ He is styled in a lampoon of the 
time — 

" One of Rome's calves, far better fed than taught." 

His enemies, alluding to the title with which 
he was addressed, said of him, with some hu- 
mour, *♦ that he had better have had more grace, 
or no grace at all,*^ But, a paper which was 
posted in the Exchange} had nearly led to import- 
ant consequences. In this document the appren- 
ticed were incited to rise in a body and attack the 
house of the archbishop. Accordingly, in the 
dead of the ni^ht, about five hundred persons 
came to Lambeui,and endeavoured to efi^ect a vio- 
lent entrance into the palace. Laud, however, 
was prepared for them ; and the rabble, after vent- 
ing a good deal of abusive and treasonable lan- 
guage, and breaking a few windows, eventually 
took to their heels. The next day some of the 
ringleaders were arrested and carried to prison. 
However, the doors of the prison were broken 
open by the mob, and the oflTenders liberated by 
their companions. Only one person, Bensted, a 
sailor, was executed, and his quarters exposed on 
the gates of the city. 

On the subject of Laud's impeachment and ini- 
quitous trial, it would be needless to dwell at 
length. He was accused of high treason, in en- 
deavouring to subvert the laws and constitution 
of his country. Added to this, the unfounded 
charge of Popery was confidently insisted upon. 
The proceedings were as unjust and t3rrannical as 
they had previously been in the case of Strafford. 
Evidence was accumulated in the same disho- 
nourable manner; the same threats were exer- 
cised towards the House of Peers ; and the sen- 
tence passed was equally illegal. 

After a deliberation in the House of Commons 
of only half an hour, the charges against the arch- 
bishop were carried up to die lords by Denzil 
Holies, son of the Earl of Clare. On this. Laud 
was committed to the custody of the black rod ; 
and ten weeks afterwards the old prelate was 
voted guilty of high treason, and sent to the Tower. 
His enemies, the Commons, attacked him in the 
most opprobrious terms. Harbottle Grimston 



spoke of him in his speech, as the great and com- 
mon foe of goodness and good men ; a viper, who 
instilled his poieon into the sacred ear of bis ma- 
jesty. *♦ This man," said Sergeant Wilde, " is 
like Naaman, the Syrian, a great man, but t 
leper." Nicholas, another lawyer, in his violent 
attack, styled him repeatedly, *' the pander to the 
whore of Babylon* When the lords voted him 
guilty there were but seven peers in the house; 
die rest, either from too much shame, or too little 
courage, refraining from being present 

Laud was conveyed to the Tower amidst the 
shouts and revilings of the populace. The crowd 
had first collected in Cheapside, and from tbence 
to the Exchange their behaviour and language 
are described as ** beyond barbarity." Laud all 
the time sat quieUy in his coach. He exhibited 
neither the contempt, which he must have felt, 
nor the fear, which was a stranger to him. *• I 
look," he said, ** upon a higher cause than the 
tongues of Shimei and his chUdren." 

Laud, on his first committal, had sent the kejr 
of his cabinet to Warner, Bishop of Rochester, 
desiring him either to burn or conceal such pa- 
pers as might be prejudicial to his own interests 
or those of his friends. Warner was engaged for 
three hours at the task, and had only just com- 
pleted it when a messenger from the House of 
Lords came to seal up the cabinet Among the 
documents carried off by Warner was the origi- 
nal Magna Charta. This valuable piece of anti- 
quity was found among Warner's papers at his 
death. It was afterwards presented to Bishop 
Burnet, and is now in the British Museum. 

In the absence of all proof of guilt, the House 
of Commons had the baseness to seize and pub- 
lish the archbishop's private diary. He was in 
bed at the Tower when Pry nne, followed by a 
guard of soldiers, suddenly entered the apartment, 
and advancing to where his clothes lay by the 
bedside, drew the volume firom one of his poci^ets. 
Prynne afterwards published it, with die con- 
currence of the Commons, and with several infa- 
mous additions of his own. 

When Laud was first brought to the Tower, 
the lieutenant was proceeding to conduct his pri- 
soner to the apartments recently occupied by 
Bishop Williams, as affording the best accommo- 
dation in the place. Laud requested he might be 
lodged in any other rooms ; — ♦♦ he was certain,'* 
he said, '* they would smdl so of puritanism." 
His enemies have accused him of undue seventy 
towards Williams. They forgot, however, bow 
much harsher was their own conduct towards an 
old man of seventy-one, whom they persecuted 
tyrannically, and executed unjustly. 

A friend who came to visit the aged prelate in 
his confinement, inquired of him, how he fared. 
«* I thank God," he said, •« I am well. The king 
has provided me with a comfortable Iddging; 1 
have good and wholesome fare, and by none of 
my troubles have I been deprived of an hour's 
rest" He said of the Tower, that if he ever 
quitted it, he would take care to have it beautified 
and improved. At this period he frequently re- 
peated two verses of the eighty-second Psahn :— 
" I have said, ye are gods, and all of you chil- 
dren of the Most High. But ye shall die like 
men, and fall like one of the princes." 

There had long existed a strong affection be- 
tween Laud and Strafford. The earl, on die night 
previous to his execution, expressed a great de- 
sire to have an interview with his friend, but the 
boon was barbarously denied. However, he sent 
a message to the archbishop, desiring to be re- 
membered by him in his prayers, and requesting 
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thaf his fellow-prisoner would appear at his win- 
dow the next morning, in order that he might bid 
him a last farewell as he passed to his execution. 
The message was delivered to Laud by the Pri- 
mate of Ireland. The old man expressed his fears 
that, owing to the weakness of his frame, he 
should be prevented from acceding to the wishes 
of his friend. The next morning;, as Strafford 
passed by to the scaffold, he looked up to Laud's 
window, but the archbishop was not there.^- 
'* Though I do not see him," said Strafford to 
the Lieutenant of the Tower, ♦* give me leave, I 
pray you, to do my last observance towards his 
rooms.'' In the mean time, Laud, having been 
informed of the earl's approach, had been assisted 
to the window. These two great men thus be- 
held each other for the last time. Strafford re- 
quested the prayers and blessing of the arch- 
bishop. Laud lifted up his hands to heaven, and 
fervently blessed and prayed for him. A moment 
aAer, overcome with ?rief and natural infirmity, 
he sunk to the ground. On his recovery, he ex- 
pressed much concern lest his weakness should 
be attributed to dread of his own approaching 
(ate. ** I hope,'* he said, *' by God's assistance, 
and through my own innocency, that when I 
come to my own execution, I shall show the 
world how much more sensible I am of my Lord 
Strafford's loss than I am of my own." 

When the fatal sentence was communicated to 
Land, he received the intimation with the com- 
posure and fortitude of a Christian. " No one," 
he said, ^< can be more desirous to send me out 
of life Aan I am to go." The period between 
his sentence and execution was principally spent 
in prayer, having with some difficulty obtained' 
the attendance of one of his chaplains. The 
night previous to his death was passed in sound 
sleep. When he Was awakened on the fatal 
morning, by the Lieutenant of the Tower, he ex- 
pressed not the slightest dismay ; and it was re- 
marked that his countenance exhibited the same 
freshness of colour which it had ever worn. 

He passed to the scaffold as to a triumph. The 
mob barbarously reviled and hooted him as he 
went along ; but his hopes were not of this worid; 
and his temper appeared as even, and his coun- 
tenance as cheerful, as they had ever been. He 
would seem even to have sported with his fate, 
wd to have exhibited instances of that anoma- 
lous merriment which has not unfrequently been 
(iisplayed by the criminal in his last moments. 
In his discourse on &e scaffold, he says, ^* I am 
not in love with this passage through the red aea, 
for 1 have the weaknesses and infirmities of flesh 
ami blood plentifully in me ; and I have prayed 
with ray Saviour, tU transiret cmlix iate^ that 
this cup of red wine might pass from me ; but, 
if not, God's will, not mine, be done." Hap- 
pening to perceive, through a chink in the boards, 
that some people were standing imderneath the 
scaffold, and indeed immediately below the spot 
were the block was placed, he called for the autho- 
rioesto remove them. " He was unwilling," he 
>aid, ** that his blood should fall on the heads of 
Ae people." 

The bitter revilings of the mob, which con- 
tinued to follow him to the last moment, had no 
power to ruflie the composure of his mind. One 
^atic, in particular. Sir John Clotworthy, a pro- 
minent speaker in the House of Commons, con- 
tinued harassing him with impertinent questions, 
and attempted to draw him into a controversy. 
The answers of Laud were mild and pertinent; 
liut his tormentor persisting in his*ill-timed zeal, 
he turned to the executioner, and presenting him | 



with some money, he appealed to him to do his 
duty, requesting him to perform his task with as 
much adroitness as possible. Kneeling down, 
he repeated a short and appropriate prayer for 
the happiness of the kingdom, and his own eter- 
nal salvation through the merits of his Redeemer. 
Then, laying his head upon the block, he gave 
the appointed sign to the executioner by uttering 
aloud, '• Lord, receive my soul !" and at one blow 
his head was severed from his body. 

Laud suffered on Tower Hill, on the 10th of 
January, 1645, in the seventy-second year of his 
age. His old friend. Judge Whitelock, described 
h^ character in a few words. ^* He was too full 
of fire, though a just and a good man. His want 
of experience in state matters, and his too much 
heat and zeal for the Church, had he proceeded in 
the way he was then in, would have set the nation 
on fire." The insight of King James into his 
character is more remarkable, and does credit to 
the penetration of that monarch. When pressed 
by Buckingham and Williams, to consent to 
laud's advancement, ^^Laud," he said, "is a 
restless spirit, to be kept back from aU places of 
authority; for he cannot see when matters are 
well, but loves to toss and change, and bring 
things to a reformation floating in his own brain." 
Philips tells us, in his Life of Lord Keeper Wil- 
liams, that the king, having been wearied into a 
compliance, exclaimed, passionately, as he quit- 
ted the apartment, ** Then take him to you, but 
on my soul you will repent it." The remains 
of Laud were decently interred in the church of 
Allhallowes, Barking. In 1663 they were re- 
moved to Oxford, and deposited with some cere- 
mony near the altar of St. J(^'s College chapel, 
in that University. 



HENRY RICH, 

EARL OF HOLLAND. 

The personal beauty and untimely fate of Hol- 
land have thrown an interest over His history, 
which neither his capacity nor his conduct would 
otherwise have justified. It is to the credit of 
human nature, that meanness and ingratitude are 
crimes which the world is the least inclined to 
forgive. The despicable apostacy of Holland 
can never be excused. Without any especial 
merit of his own, he had risen to wealth, honour, 
and tides, by the personal regard of two sove- 
reigns. Charles had more than once incurred 
obloquy by preferring him to ofliices for which 
others were either more competent, or at least 
considered themselves to have greater claims. 
And yet, after basking for more than a quarter of 
a century in the sunshine of royalty, he deserted 
his unfortunate master in his utmost need, and 
leagued himself with the most inveterate ene- 
mies of his benefactor. Verily, he had his re- 
ward. The once brilliant courtier was dragged 
to the scaffold, sick, miserable, and unregretted. 

Henry Rich was a younger son of Robert, 
Lord Rich, (created Earl of Warwick in 1610,) 
by Penelope, sister of Robert Devereux, the un- 
fortunate Earl of Essex. The date of his birth 
is uncertain, but must have been previous to the 
commencement of the seventeenth centary. As 
his family, though noble, were not wealthy, and, 
moreover, were extremely numerous, the fiiture 
favourite was content to enlist as a volunteer in 
the Dutch wars. 

AAer two or three campaigns, the army being 
in winter quarters, he paid a visit to his friends 



in England. His handsome person soon caught 
the eye of James, and honours were heaped on 
him with almost unexampled rapidity. Within 
a few years, he was made Knight of the Bath, 
Gendeman of the Bedchamber to the Prince of 
Wales, Captain of the King's Guard, and created 
Viscount Fenton in Scodand in 1616, Baron 
Kensington in Middlesex, 8th March, 1622, and 
24th September, 1624, Earl of Holland in Lin- 
colnshire. He was also made a privy counsellor 
and a Knight of the Garter. Holland was em- 
ployed in Spain at the period of Prince Charles's 
matrimonial visit; and the following year was 
sent to Paris, with Hay, Earl of Carlisle, (two 
as accomplished courtiers, we are told, ** as were 
to be found in the palaces of all the princes of 
Europe,") to negotiate the marriage between the 
prince and Henrietta Maria. Here, according 
to some writers, he gained the affections of that 
princess. 

Holland, on his first introduction tO' the royal 
favour, had encountered a dangerous rival in the 
Duke of Buckingham. Perceiving, however, 
the improbability of his superseding that great 
favourite, and unwilling to risk the chances of a 
hazardous competition, he wisely contented him- 
self with occupying the second place in the royal 
affections. His politic conduct on this occasion 
is dwelt upon by Lord Clarendon. " He took 
all the ways he could to endear himself to the 
duke, and to his confidence, and wisely declined 
receiving any grace or favour but as his donation ; 
above all, avoided the suspicion that the king had 
any kindness for him, upon any account but of 
the duke, whose creature he desired to be es- 
teemed, though the Earl of Carlisle's friend : and 
he prospered so well in that pretence, that the 
king scarcely made more haste to advance the 
duke, than the duke did to promote the other.^' 
It was suspected by his contemporaries, that Hol- 
land's attachment to the sumptuous Carlisle had 
originated in interested motives, and that he too 
frequendy availed himself of die purse of his 
friend. In whatever manner their intimacy may 
have commenced, it certainly outlasted the period 
when such surmises were at all probable, and only 
ceased with their lives. 

King James is said to have conferred on Hol- 
land, within a few years, nearly 150,000/. On his 
first coming to court he presented him with 3,000/. 
at a single gift. In addition to these favours, he 
exercised the royal prerogative, by uniting his 
handsome favourite to one of the richest heiresses 
in England. This lady was Isabella, daughter 
and heiress of Sir Walter Cope, and by his mar- 
riage with her the manor and seat of Kensington 
came into his possession. The family residence 
of the Copes, which, from this period, has borne 
the title of Holland House, had been built by the 
father of his bride in 1607. It was afterwards 
purchased by Henry Fox, who from this circum- 
stance assumed the tide of Baron Holland, on his 
elevation to the peerage in 1762. 

The advantages of wealth and beauty rendered 
Holland in an eminent degree the idol of the fair 
sex. He was perhaps the handsomest man of 
his time, and even some fulsomeverses, addressed 
to him by Mercer, appear scarcely to exaggerate 
his personal advantages: 

Thy beauty too exceeds the sex of men; # 
Thy courtly presence, and thy princely grace, 
Add to the splendour of thy royal race. 

In early life his manners were gay and joyous, 
and his conversation extremely fascinating ; while 
a love of magnificence formed a prominent fea- 
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ture in his character. The world waa naturally 
captivated by so brilliant a combination of shining 
qualities, and from the queen to the maid of 
honour there were too many who confessed his in- 
fluence over their hearts. Arthur Wilson speaks 
of his *' feat«res and pleasant aspect as equalling 
the most beautiful women ;** to which he adds, 
that he had excellent natural parts, but was 
•* youthfully expensive," Lord Clarendon men- 
tions his "lovely and winning presence," and 
does credit to his courage ; though, according to 
Sir Philip Warwick, he was far more fitted for 
the show than for the field. 

In 1639, Holland was employed as lord general 
of the horse under the Earl of Arundel in the 
expedition against the Scots. From his conduct 
on this occasion, either his loyalty or his valour 
may be reasonably called in question. Subse- 
quently, in 1^1, having been denied a trifling 
boon by his sovereign, which it was extremely 
^expedient to grant, he turned rebel, betrayed 
the secrets of his benefactor, and joined, as cor- 
dially as was in his nature, with the opposite 
party. Probably he had other reasons for this 
scandalous defection. The tide of royalty was 
beginning to ebb, and the sun, in which he had 
long basked, was necessarily withdrawing his 
beams. ♦* Whilst the weather was fab:," says 
Lord Clarendon, ** he continued to flourish, but 
the storm no sooner arose than he changed as 
quickly, and declined from that character of 
honour of which he was formerly supposed to be 
master." 

If the queen's attachment to Holland had ever 
amounted to tenderness, it was shortly converted 
into anger and contempt. In 1642, at her express 
desire, he was dismissed from his post of first 
gentleman of the bedchamber ; Henrietta affirm- 
ing that she would never live in the court as long 
as he continued to keep his place. From this 
period his conduct was so vacillating, that he was 
trusted by no party and despised by all. 

In 1643, the king's affairs presenting a more 
favourable aspect, Holland seceded from his new 
friends, and renewed his professions of duty and 
allegiance to his sovereign. He presented him- 
self to Charles at the siege of Gloucester, and, 
notwithstanding the coldness of his reception, 
persisted in following him to the battle of New- 
bury, where he behaved himself with much credit. 
-The queen, after these circumstances, not only 
restored him to her favour, but showed a strong 
inclination to trust him as before. 

After the battle of Newbury, the earl again 
hastened to the king, who was then at Oxford. 
He had imagined that the services he had so re- 
cently performed for his sovereign, the renewed 
confidence of the queen, his return to his alle- 
giance, and the fact that he had induced many 
influential persons to follow his example, would 
have been suflScient to obliterate all recollection of 
his former misconduct. He had flattered himself 
that the king would have opened his arms to re- 
ceive him ; that all unkindness would have been 
forgotten ; and that he should have been honour- 
ably restored to the royal confidence and his for- 
mer places and honours. So confident indeed 
was he that he had fairly earned not only his par- 
don, but the gratitude of his sovereign, that he 
attemoted not the least excuse for his apostacy, 
nor condescended to make the slightest apology 
for his past conduct. 

Charles might have pardoned a rebel, but his 
notions of friendship «were too sacred ever to 
have restored Holland to familiarity and esteem. 
He received him indeed with all proper civility, 



and even admitted him to his private parties ; but 
his intercourse was reserved, and his manner un- 
di((guisedly cold and dignified. I'he queen had 
exerted herself in Holland's favour, and had he 
made a proper concession and admitted his fault, 
he might have been restored to his former posts, 
and ostensibly have been reinstated in the royal 
favour. But he foolishly fancied fiimsclf ag- 
grieved, and adopted so high a ground that Charles 
complained of it to his friends. The spirit of 
the king's complaints is given by Lord Claren- 
don. " His majesty," he says, •* observed, that 
the earl behaved himself with the same confi- 
dence and assurance as he had done when be 
'was most in his favour ; and that he retained still 
the old artifice at court, to be seen to whisper in 
the king's and queen's ear, by which people 
thought there was some secret, when the matter 
of ihose whispers was nothing but what might 
be said in the open court ; ami that the Earl of 
Holland had several times seemed to say some- 
what in private to him, upon which he had with- 
drawn from the company, to the end or comer of 
the room, and, at first, expected and apprehended 
that he would say somewhat in his own excuse : 
but that he had never then said one word, but 
what he might have spoke in the circle ; with 
which, the king said, he was the better pleased, 
and that he believed he had not been fliore par- 
ticular in his discourse with the queen, save that 
he used to entertain her with the wisdom and 
power of the parliament, and what great things 
they would be able to do, and how much they were 
respected in foreign parts; which, his majesty 
said, was a strange discourse for a man to make, 
who had so lately left them because he thought 
the king's condition the better of the two." Lord 
Clarendon himself sought out the earl, and en- 
deavoured to persuade him to confess his fault 
and sue for the king's pardon. Holland indig- 
nantly refused to make the first advances ; insist- 
ing that his faults were extremely venial ; that he 
had committed no crime which could call for the 
formality of a humble submission ; but adding, 
that should the king in the first instance confer 
on him any public mark of his favour, his own 
inclination would then induce him to make the 
apolo^ required. Charles, though anxious to 
secure his services, would of course reject such 
an arrangement; ^d Holland, whether imagin- 
ing the king's affairs to be in a worse posture man 
before, or disliking the cold looks which he every 
where encountered in the court at Oxford, again 
deserted to the parliament 

He seems to have met with some difficulty in 
eflfectmg his escape. Having, however, in the 
first instance retired to a small village in the 
neighbourhood of Oxford, he contrived to take 
advantage of a dark night, and sought refuge in 
the quarters of the enemy. His reception was 
different from what he had anticipated. The 
Parliament committed him to prison and seques- 
trated his estate. After a short confinement, his 
liberty and property were restored to him, and he 
was allowed to retire to his own house. He 
published a defence of his conduct, which was 
chiefly conspicuous for its want of truth, and was 
only productive of contempt. By both parties 
Holland was regarded as one whose services 
could do them no good, and whose enmity no 
harm. 

His rising in favour of the king, in 1648, ap- 
pears to have been a last eflfort to wipe away the 
infamy which attached to him, and to retrieve his 
character and fortunes. Doubtless in his heart 
he had ever prefened roydty to republicanism, 



and if praise can decently be conferred on' so 
weak and vacillating a person, his last effort for 
his sovereign, entailing a bloody campaign in ao 
ahnost hope.ess cause, may claim some'eliaht 
commiseration for the apostate. The defeat at 
Nonsuch ; the hurried pursuit into Kingston on 
Thames; the romantic death of the beautiful 
Francis Villiers, and the flight of the young 
Duke of Buckingham ^ and of Holland himself, 
are tolerably wdl known. Holland fled into 
Huntingdonshire, and was seized at an inn, near 
St. Neots, by the pariiamentary horse. He de- 
livered himself to the ofiicer of the troop without 
a struggle, and was carried as a prisoner to War* 
wick Casde. 

The last scenes of his life did litUe credit to 
his character. Bishop Warburton says, *• that he 
lived like a knave and died like a fool." Bat 
Holland was in extremely bad health, and under 
such circumstances, a public trial and execution 
are little calculated to throw romance or dignity 
over human suffering. At his trial he said bat 
little in his defence; his manner being rather as 
if he would have received life as a favour, than ai 
claiming it from the goodness of his cause.— 
Heath tells us that he was so extremely weak, 
that when he made his defence, a spoonful of 
cordial was handed to him at the end of every 
sentence. 

Having been found guilty of treason by the 
court, of which, it may be remarked, the presi- 
dent was the famous Bradshaw, whom Walker 
styles ♦* the horseleech of hell," the question of 
reprieve or execution was put lo the vote of the 
Commons ; when "this unfortunate fine gentle- 
man" {b8 he is styled by Echard) was conderaned 
to deatii, though by a majority only of three or 
four votes.* Much interest was used to save 
his life. His brother, the Earl of Warwick, ei- 
erted his powerful influence, and the Presbyt^- 
rian members were favourable to him to a man. 
He owed his death, it is said, to the animosity of 
Cromwell, of whom he had formerly spoken 
contemptuously, but who must otherwise have 
despised and detested him for his mean and Ta- 
cillating conduct. 

After his condemnation, Holland was sent to 
St. James's Palace, where he remained till his 
execution. Previously to his rase being submit- 
ted to the Commons, his friends had frequendy 
sent assurances to him that they had obtained a 
sufllicient number of votes to insure his life. But 
ill-health had generated superstition, and he inva- 
riably expressed his belief that a few days would 
terminate his career. On the other hand, Gorinjt 
the reprobate Earl of Norwich, who had no 
friends in the parliament, and whose case appeared 
entirely hopeless, had expressed a similar convic- 
tion that he should escape. They were boih 
right in their superstitious conjecturej*. The one 
was condemned by an extremely small majoriiyi 
the other saved by the single vote of the speaker. 

It was decided that the Duke of Hamilton, the 
Earl of Holland, and the gallant Lord Capel, 



• At the same time with the Duke of Hamilton, 
the Earl of Holland, and Lord Capel, Sir John Owen, 
a gallant and loyal Welshman, was also condemned 
to the block. When the latter heard his sentence, 
he made a bow to the court, and returned them his 
most grateful thanks : " It was a very great honour, 
he said, "to a poor gentleman of Wales, to lose his 
head in such noble company," — and making ose of 
a great oath, — "he was afraid," be added, "they 
would have hanged him." Owen, however, at the 
intercession of Ireton, was afterwards pardoned.— 
Echard, vol. ii. p. 655. 
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should be executed on the same day, and on the ' 
same diage. Horace VValpole writes : ** It was 
a remarkable scene exhibited on the scaffold on 
which j^rd Capel fell. At the same time was 
eiecuted the once gay, beautiful, gallant Earl of 
Holland, whom neither the honours showered on 
him by his prince, nor his former more tender 
comiectiuns with the queen could preserve from 
betraying, and engaging against both. He now 
appeared sunk beneath the indignities and cruelty 
he recei?ed from men, to whom and fiom whom 
he had deserted, — while the brave Capel, who, 
having shunned the splendour of Charles's for- 
tunes, had stood forth to guard them on their de- 
cline, trod the fatal stage with all the dignity of 
valour and conscious integrity." That memor- 
able scaffold was erected in front of Westminster 
HaL On the 9 h of March, 1649, not six weeks 
afier the murder of the king, the three prisoners 
vere conducted from St. James's to the residence 
of Sir Robert Cotton, at the upper end of the 
hall, — a house of some note, from so many great 
and unfortunate men having at different times 
partaken of its melancholy hospitality, in their 
last step to the grave. 

The Duke of HamUton was the first who was 
brought forth to execution. The judges were 
sitting when he passed into the hall, and from 
their places beheld the fatal scene. Hamilton, 
who to the last had entertained hopes of a re- 
prieve, lingered for some time in the hall; but 
the Earl of Denbigh coming up to him, and 
whispering in his ear that there was no hope, he 
fonhwidi mounted the 8caifold, and, after an ad- 
dress to the people submitted himself to the exe- 
cuiioner with decent courage. 

Holland came next. He was so exhausted by 
his long il!n3ss that it was with extreme difficulty 
be could harangue the crowd. Walker, in his 
" History of Independency," supplies some in- 
teresting paruculars relating to his last moments : 
— *' After some divine conference with Mr, Bol- 
ton for near a quarter of an hour, and having 
spoken to a soldier tliat took him prisoner, and 
others, he embraced Lieutenant-Colonel Beecher, 
and took his leave of him. After which he came 
to Mr. Bolton, and having embraced him, and 
returned him many thanks for his great pains and 
afection to his soul, he prepared himself to the 
block; whereupon, turning to the executioner, 
he said : ' Here, my friend, let my clothes and 
my body alone ; there is ten pounds for thee ; 
that is better than my clothes. I am now fit. 
And when you take up my head, do not take of! 
my cap.' Then taking farewell of his servants, 
he kneeled clown and prayed for a pretty space 
with much earnestness. Then going to the front 
of the scaffold, he said to the people — * God bless 
yoQ all ; God give all happiness to this kingdom, 
to this people, to this nation.' Then laying him- 
self down, he seemed to pray with much affec- 
tion for a short space; and then lifting up his 
head, seeing the executioner by him, he said, 
' Stay while I give the sign ;' and presently after, 
stretching out his hand, and saying, * Now ! now !' 
Just as the words were coming out of his mouth 
the executioner at one blow severed his head 
from his body." In his last moments he had 
expressed deep regret for the desertion of his 
master, and died penitent and a Christian. When 
Itis head was struck off, his bodily weakness was 
tendered sufficiently apparent by the litde blood 
which flowed. 

Lord Capel was the last summoned. He 
passed through Westminster Hall with a serene 
countenance, greeting his friends and acquaint- 



ances as he went along. Having ascended the 
scaffold, he inquired whether the other lord;^ had 
addressed the people ba/eheaded. Being assured 
that they had, he took of his bat« and delivered 
that fine and effective appeal which, mtnre than 
any other circumstance, elevated the character of 
monarchy, and disgusted the people with their 
fanatical and republican leaders. ** Like Sam- 
son," says Heath, *' he did the Philistines nu)re 
harm by his death than he had done by his life." 
His demeanour at the last afforded a beautiful 
picture of dignified virtue and Christian courage. 
Even Cromwell, though he refused to save his 
life, did honour to the talents which he feared, 
and the probity, which it would have been well 
if he had imitated. 

On the other hand, the meanness and tergiver- 
sation of the unfortunate Holland, as it ha^ en- 
tailed nly contempt in his lifetime, so it excluded 
all commiseration for his fate. It was no argu- 
ment, that he had laid down his life for his sove- 
re gn, for had he lived longer, who could tell but 
th.it he might again have proved a traitor. With 
the ex eption of his numerous family, there was 
perhaps not a single person who felt regret for 
his loss. It is said, that he had ever anticipated 
poverty as the most intolerable of human evils ; 
and when the hour of trial came, when it was 
found imperative to forfeit cither his honour on 
the one hand, or his ease on the other, he unfor- 
tunately made choice of the former. The end 
was answerable to the means. Misconduct was 
folio .ved by misfortune, and his last hours were 
embittered by that d 'epest curse of wickedness, 
the memory of a crime committed in vain. 



LUCIUS GARY, 

VI800:;>T FALKLAND. 

Lord Clarendon has drawn the character of this 
nobleman, as it developed itself to im during a 
friendship of more than twenty years. Nothing 
can be more exquisit than the portraiture, or ap- 
parentiy more admirable than the person, whom 
he introduces. The historian dwells fondly on 
the virtues of his friend, till admiration warms 
inte enthusiasm, and we distrust the truth of the 
colouring almost from its very beauty. Wit, 
learning, eloquence, and generosity ; the highest 
sense of honour, and a feminine tendern ;ss of 
heart ; transcendant parts, and the most admirable 
virtue, added to the sweetest Chri tian humility : 
— such is the assemblage of excellences with 
which Lord Clarendon has invested his friend. 
" There never," says Horace Walpole, ** was a 
stronger instance of what the magic of words, 
and the art of an historian, can effect, than in the 
character of this lord ; who seems to have been 
a virtuous well-meaning man, with a moderate 
understanding, who got knocked on the head 
early in the civil war because it boded ill ; and 
yet, by the happy solemnity of my Lord Claren- 
don's cliction. Lord Falkland is the favourite per- 
sonage of that noble work." Between the sneer 
of Walpole, and the somewhat exaggerated en- 
comiums of Clarendon, it is not difficult to form 
a proper estimate of his character. 

The conduct indeed of Lord Falkland both in 
public and private life, appears almost fauldess. 
He was possessed of deep scholastic knowledge ; 
his memory was extraordinary, and his eloquence, 
if not fii;st-rate, was considerable. He was supe- 
rior to ti)e passions and artifices of vulgar minds ; 



was favourable to religious tobration ; was mtt 
exemplary in his private « oaduct, and loved ivi. h 
and jus ice for their own sake. On the other 
hand, his genius haS undoubtedly b.en grea:Iy 
exaggerated; and there was a weakn bs of miaJ, 
arising, it may be, froixrtoo scrupulous notions 
of probity, which, though they detract not from 
the amiability of his character, divest it to a cer- 
tain degree of its power. 

Lucius Gary, eldest son of Henry, Lord Falk- 
land, is supposed to have been born at Burford, 
in Oxfordshire, about the year 1610. His Hither 
being lord deputy of Ireland, his boyhof»d was 
passed in that country, and he was for some lime 
a student of Trinity College, Dublin. He was 
afterwards removed to St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge. 

In early life, the future statesman and moralist 
appears only remarkable fur wildness and frolic. 
Aubrey says : " My lord in his youth was very 
wild, and also mischievous, as be'^ng apt to siatej 
and do bloody mischiefs; but it was not long# 
before he took up to be serious, and then grew 
to be an extraordinary hard student." For one 
of his indiscretions he was confined in the Fleet. 
There is extant a moving petition, addressed by 
his father to the king, in which he prays for the 
release and pardon of his offending son. Shordy 
after this period, accompanied by a suitable tutor, 
he departed on his travels ; and from this time 
we hear nothing more of ihe profligacy or extra- 
vagance of Lord Falkland. 

He was not of age when his grandmother, 
heiress of Lord Chief Baron Tanfield, bequeath- 
ed him a large property, independent of his pa- 
rents, who were both alive. He had scarcely 
come into possession of the estate, when he un- 
fortunately ofiended his father by an imprudent 
marriage ; the circumstances, as related by Lord 
Clarendon in his " Life of Himself," are, how- 
ever, far from discreditable to Lord Falkland's 
heart. ** Before he was of age, he committed a 
fault against his father, by marrying a young 
lady whom he passionately loved, without any 
considerable portion, which exceedingly offend- 
ed him, and disappointed all his reasonable hopes 
and expectation of redeeming and repairing his 
own broken fortune and desperate hopes in court 
by some advantageous marriage of his son, about 
which he had then some probable treaty. Sir 
Lucius Gary waj* very conscious to himself of his 
offence and transgression, and the consequence 
of it, which, though he could not repent, having 
married a lady of a most extraordinary wit and 
Judgment, and of the most signal virtue and ex- 
emplary life that the age produced, and who 
brought him many hopeful children, in which he 
took great delight, yet he confessed it with the 
most dutiful and sincere applications to his father 
for his pardon that could be made ; and, for the 
prejudice he had brought upon his fortune by 
bringing no portion to him, he offered to repair 
it by resigning his whole estate to his disposal, 
and to rely wholly upon his kindness for his own 
maintenance and support; and to that purpose he 
had caused conveyances to be drawn by counsel, 
which he brought, ready engrossed, to his father, 
and was willing to seal and execute them, that 
they might be valid. But his father's passion 
and indignation so far transported him. though 
he was a gendeman of excellent parts, th^t he 
refused any reconciliation, and rejected all the 
offers that were made him of the estate ; so that 
his son remained still in possession of his estate 
against his will, for which he found great reason 
afWrwards to rejoice. But he was for the present 
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so much afflicted with his father's displeasure, 
that he transported himself and his wife into 
Holland, resolving to buy some military com- 
mand, and to spend the remainder of his life in 
that profession; but being disappointed in the 
treaty he expected, and finding no opportunity 
to accommodate himself with such a command, 
he returned again into England, resolving to re- 
tire to a country life, and to his books, that, since 
he was not likely to improve himself in arms, he 
might advance in letters/* 

Lord Falkland persevered in his resolution; 
and though extremely attached to the society of 
London, determined to absent himself from the 
capital for some years, and to devote himself en- 
tirely to study. The death of his father com- 
pelled him to visit the metropolis before the pe- 
riod of his self-exile had expired ; however, as 
soon as practicable, he returned to his house in 
the country, and to the severe course of study 
which he had prescribed for himself. Before he 
was twenty-three, he had obtained a profound 
knowledge of the Greek and Latin tongues, and 
was deeply conversant with all theological con- 
troversies. His house at Burford, within twelve 
miles of Oxford, was resorted to by the principal 
persons of the university, and frequently by the 
most learned scholars of the metropolis. Lord 
Clarendon says, "They found their lodgings 
there as ready as in the colleges ; nor did the 
lord of the house know of their coming or going, 
nor who were in his house, till he came to din- 
ner or supper, where all still met; otherwise 
there was no troublesome ceremony or constraint 
to forbid men to come to the house, or to make 
them weary of staying there ; so that many came 
there to study in a better air, finding all the books 
they could desire in his library, and all the per- 
sons together whose company they could wish, 
and not find in any other society." According 
to Wood, such was die opinion entertained by 
the university of Oxford of Lord Falkland's rea- 
soning powers, that it was a common remark at 
the time, that if the Devil or the Grand Turk 
were to be converted, his lordship and Chilling- 
worth would be able to effect it. Lord Falkland 
was at this time a gay and cheerful man, and his 
delightful conversation was not the least attrac- 
tion to this happy academical retreat. He con- 
tinued (his laudable <50use of life for a few years, 
and when he again entered the world at twenty- 
six, was acknowledged to be one of the deepest 
scholars of his time. 

It would be useless to dwell on the writings of 
Lord Falkland, which have, doubtless, their 
merit, but are now either forgotten, or remem- 
bered only by name. In early life he had been 
an ardent admirer of the muses, and of (he lighter 
literature of the times : indeed he was himself a 
poet. Suckling pays him a beautiful compliment 
in his Session of the Poets. Apollo has sum- 
moned Falkland to his presence, but. 

He was of late so gone with divinity. 
That he had almost forgot his poetry ; 
Though to say the truth, and Apollo did know it. 
He might have been both, his priest and his poet. 

Swif\ tell us (it is doubtful on what authority) 
that Lord Falkland, in his writings, whenever he 
entertained any doubts as to the intelligibility of 
. a sentence, " used to consult one of his lady's 
chambermaids (not the waiting women, because 
it was possible she might be conversant in ro- 
mances), and by her judgment was guided, 
whether to receive or to reject it." Lord Falk- 
land used to remark, that ** he pitied unlearned 
gentlemen on a wet day." 



Not a few of his contemporaries have paid a 
grateful tribute to his genius and social qualities. 
Uowley addressed a poem to him, on his return 
from the expedition against the Scots. It com- 
mences', 

Great is thy charge, O North ! be wise and just; 
England commits her Falkland to thy trust ; 
Return him safe. Learning would rather choose 
Her Bodley or her Vatican to lose. 
All things that are but writ or printed there, 
In his unbounded breast en?raven are. 
There all the sciences together meet, 
And every art does all her kindred greet. 

Waller, also, in a poem on the same subject, 
thus panegyrises him : 

Brave Holland leads, and with him Falkland goes ; 
Who hears this told, and does not straight suppose 
We send the graces and the muses forth. 
To civilise and to instruct the North ? 

Lord Falkland's reverence for parliaments, and 
a representative form of government ; a precon- 
ceived distaste to the manners and practices of a 
c^urt ; and an especial admiration of the charac- 
ter of Hambden, had early induced him to con- 
nect himself with the popular party. Even 
when he had come iuUy to comprehend the 
dangerous lengths to which the patriots were 
proceeding, and had entirely seceded from his 
former friends, it was with extreme difficulty that 
he could be induced to declare himself an adhe- 
rent of the court. So jealous was he, lest his 
conduct should be attributed to interested motives, 
that, although Charles openly courted his friend- 
ship, and invited him to several personal inter- 
views, his manners to his sovereign, to say the 
least, were far from conciliatory, while, to the 
hangers-on at court, they were morose and almost 
insulting. When disinclination at length yielded 
to duty, and he accepted the appointment of secre- 
tary of state, he carried his high sense of pro- 
bity to a laudable though unfortunate weakness. 
At a period when the meanest advantages were 
seized upon by the republicans, his chivalrous 
notions of honour prevented him either from em- 
ploying spies, or opening a suspected letter. A 
statesman may be a man of sense, without being 
a Machiavelli. Lord Falkland was too pure for 
his generation, and became the dupe of knaves 
and hypocrites. 

His personal advantages were not considerable. 
Lord Clarendon says in his autobiography, '' His 
person and presence were in no degree attractive 
or promising. His stature was low, and smaller 
than most men ; his motion not graceful, and his 
aspect so far from inviting, that it had somewhat 
in it of simplicity ; and his voice, the worst of 
the three, so untuned, that instead of reconciling, 
it offended the ear, so that nobody would have 
expected music from that tongue ; and sure no 
man was less beholden to nature for its recom- 
mendation into the world." Such a description 
adds litde to our romantic notions of Lord Falk- 
land. Anthony Wood tells us " that he had no 
great strength ; that his hair was black and some- 
what flaggy, and his eye black and lively." 

Lord Falkland's marriage, imprudent as it was 
considered by the votaries of the world, was pro- 
ductive, as far as can be ascertained, of no unhap- 
piness to himself. Wood informs us that ** her 
Christian name was Lettice, and that she was 
daughter of Sir Kichard Morison, Knight, of 
Tooley Park, Leicestershire." Lord Clarendon 
styles her " a lady of most extraordinary wit and 
judgment, and of the most signal virtue and ex- 
emplary life." Aubrey, however affords us a 



more amusing insight into Lord Falkland's do- 
mestic history. " 1 will tell you," he says, " a 
pretty story from Will Hawes, of Trinity Col. 
lege, who told me that my lady was, alter th 
manner of women, much governed by, and indul- 
gent to, the nursery. When she had a mind to 
beg anything of my lord, for one of her maids, 
women, nurses, &c. she would not do it of her- 
self, if she could help it, but put this gentlemaD, 
Lord Falkland's former tutor, upon it, to moTe 
my lord. My lord had but a small estate to his 
title, and the old genUeman would say, * Madam, 
this is so unreasonable a motion to propose to 
my lord, that I am certain he will never grant it;' 
e. g, one time to let a bargain, a farm, twenty 
pounds per annum under value. At length, when 
she could not prevail on him, she would say, 'I 
warrant you, for all this, I will obtain it of my 
lord ; it will coat me but the expense of a fete 
teara,^ Now she would make her words good, 
and this great wit, the greatest master of reascn 
and judgment of his time, at the long run being 
stormed by her tears (I presume there were 
kisses and secret embraces that were also ingre- 
dients,) would this pious lady obtain her uniea- 
sonable desires of her poor lord." 

Wood speaks of Lady Falkland as *' a discon- 
solate widow, and the most devout, pious, and 
virtuous lady of the time she lived in." Gran- 
ger also remarks, *< When that great and amiable 
man was no more, she fixed her eyes on heaTen, 
and, though sunk in the deepest affliction, she 
soon found that relief from acts of piety and d& 
votion, which nothing else could have adminl*- 
tered." It appears, tiiat the greatest portion of 
her time was spent in religious worship, in family 
prayer, *• singing psalms," and catechising her 
children and her servants. She visited her poor 
neighbours, and read aloud from religious boob 
whUe they employed themselves in spinning. 
Lord Falkland bequeathed her the whole of his 
property, and comnutted his three sons to h& 
care. 

Of these sons, Lucius, Lord Falkland, a young 
man of great parts, died at an early age at Paris. 
Henry, who succeeded to the tide, appears to 
have been principally remarkable for the mildness 
of his disposition, and an early taste for dissipa- 
tion. He is even said to have parted with his 
father's splendid library for a ** horse and a 
mare." He afterwards reformed, and, like his 
father, by his great diligence, made up for time 
misspent, and talents misapplied. He was elected 
member for Oxfordshire, and was afterwards 
lord lieutenant for that county. Mlhen he first 
took his seat in the house of commons, an old 
senator objected to his youthful appearance, and 
questioned whether he had yet sown his ** wild 
oats" — "Then," said the young lord, "I am 
come to the properest place, where there are so 
many geese to pick them up." The youngest 
son, who also became Lord Falkland, was a lord 
of the admiralty, and died in 1693. 

To return to the subject of the present memoir. 
The breaking out of the civil war, and the mise- 
ries which threatened his country, embittered 
more and more the happiness of his life. In mo- 
ments of mental anguish he was frequently heard 
to exclaim, peace, peaces and he himself re- 
marked, "that the calamities of the kingdom 
robbed him of his sleep, and would shortly break 
his heart." Depressed as his spirits usually 
were, on the morning of a battle he appeared in- 
variably cheerful, and his spirits rose with the 
increasing excitement. According to his own 
statement, inclination led him to be a soldier, and 
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die camp had especial charms for the philo- 
sopher. Though merely a volunteer, he ever 
took his share in the hour of ganger, and attached 
himself to the most daring and reckless com- 
mander, who was likely to lead his followers 
into the thickest of the fight. At Edgehill he in- 
carred considerable risk, by interposing in favour 
of the flying and defenceless wretches, who had 
thrown down their arms. "Some thought," 
says Lord Clarendon, " that he had come into 
the field out of curiosity to see the face of dan- 
ger, and out of charity to prevent the shedding 
of blood." 

There can be no doubt but that Lord Falkland 
Yoluntarily threw away his life at the battle of 
Newbury. He flung himself into the middle of 
of the fight, and opened his breast to the wea- 
pons of his foes. Whitelock tells us, that on 
the morning of the battle, he asked for a clean 
shirt, and being asked the reason of it,* "If I am 
slain," he said, " they shall not find my body in 
foul linen." When his friends would have dis- 
suaded him risking his life, on the ground that 
he filled no ostensible post, and could not be 
considered as a military officer : " I am weary," 
he said of the times, and foresee the misery of my 
country: I believe I shall be out of it before 
night." At another time, when remonstrated 
with by a friend, he replied, ♦' that he made him- 
self so conspicuous from his desire of peace, that 
it was necessary to show how little he dreaded 
the worst hazards of war." It has been gene- 
rally supposed that grief for the impending 
miseries of his country was Lord Falkland's in- 
ducement in sacrificing his life. Aubrey, how- 
ever, who is in some degree borne out by other 
authority, attributes his rashiiess to his private 
sorrows. " At Newbury," he says, *• my Lord 
Falkland being there, and having nothing to do 
but to charge, as the two armies were engaging, 
rode in, like a madman as he was, between them, 
and was, as he needs must be, shot Some 
would attribute it to the unfortunate advice 
which he had given Charles, but I have been 
well informed by those that best knew him and 
bew intrigues behind the curtain, that it was 
the grief of the death of Mrs. Moray, a handsome 
lady at court, who was his mistress, and whom 
he loved above all creatures, was the true cause 
of his being so madly guilty of his own death. 
The next day, when they went to bury the dead, 
they could not find his lordship's body : it was 
stripped, and trod upon, and mangled. So there 
was one that waited on him in his chamber, 
would undertake to know it from all other 
bodies, by a certain mole his lordship had in his 
neck, and by that mark did find it." 

There is a passage in Clarendon's Life of him- 
self, which evidendy bears on the scandal of 
Aubrey. " Those who did not know him very 
well," (writes the noble historian,) " imputed, 
very unjusdy, much of his sadness to a violent 
passion he had for a noble lady ; and it was the 
more spoken of, because she died the same day, 
and, as some computed it, in the same hour that 
he was killed. But they who know either the 
lord or the lady, knew well that neither of them 
was capable of an ill imagination. She was of 
the most unspotted virtue ; never married ; of an 
extraordinary talent of mind, but of no alluring 
heauty, nor of a constitution of tolerable health, 

* It is amusing to find so daily an act of cleanli- 
°^ reqmring an explanation. If the days of chi- 
pury are over, the days of comfort are at least 
unproved. 



being in a deep consumption, and not like to 
have lived so long by many months." There 
will be found a material difiference between the 
accounts of Aubrey and Clarendon. The lady 
alluded to by the former was not possessed of 
rank, and it is to the fact of her deadi that Falk- 
land's grief is attributed. Lord Clarendon's 
heroine is evidendy of noble birth, and, for any 
thing that Falkland knew to the contrary, was 
alive to the hour of death. 

On the morning of the batde of Newbury, 
Lord Falkland, as was was usual on such occa- 
sions, appeared remarkably cheerful. He had 
insisted on placing himself in front of Sir John 
B)rron's regiment, which it was supposed would 
be engaged in the hottest of the action. If his 
prayer was for death, it was not breathed in vain. 
In charging a body of infantry, he was shot from 
behind a hedge, in the lower part of the stomach, 
and instandy fell dead from his horse : his body, 
as related by Aubrey, was not discovered till the 
following day. 

Lord Clarendon mourns afifectionately over 
his unfortunate friend : — " In that unhappy bat- 
tle," he says, "was slain the Lord Viscount 
Fdkland, a person of such prodigious parts, of 
learning and knowledge, of that inimitable sweet- 
ness and delight in conversation, of so flowing 
and obliging a humanity and goodness to man- 
kind, and of that primitive simplicity and integrity 
of life, that if there were no other brand upon 
this odious and accursed civil war than that sin- 
gle loss, it would be most infamous and execrable 
to all posterity." The praise of Whitelock is 
almost equally fervent, while his political hos- 
tility renders it more valuable. 

Lord Falkland was killed on the 20di of Sep- 
tember, 1643, having only completed his thirty- 
third year. He was buried in the church of 
Great Tew, in Oxfordshire. 



LUCY, 

COUNTESS OF CARLISLE. 



This ** Erynnys of her time," as she is styled 
by Bishop Warburton, was undoubtedly the most 
enchanting woman at the court of Charles. Next 
to the far-famed Sacharissa, she was the goddess 
of Waller's idolatry; the mistress of the high- 
minded Strafford, and of the demagogue Pym; 
celebrated by Voiture, Suckling, and half the 
poets of the day, it would nevertheless have been 
better for her had she courted respect more, and 
admiration less. Such, however, were her wit 
and loveliness, and such was the fascination Ot 
her address, that her very foibles rendered her 
more charming. Though she never understood- 
her own mind, she imagined that she had a deep 
insight into that of others. Dissatisfied with the 
influence which a combination of wit, youth, and 
beauty, are able to confer, and with an unhappy 
distaste to the duties and pleasures of domestic 
life, it was her object to become the queen of a 
political party ; and though disqualified both by 
her sex and her incapacity from attaining that 
object, yet her accomplishments and talents for 
intrigue rendered her an acquisition to ,her own 
friends, and frequently caused embarrassments 
to the court. However, had she quite deserved 
the strong epithet of Wnburton, it is probable 
that her admirers would have been fewer, and 
their praises less warm. 

The Lady Lucy Percy was the youngest 
daughter of Henry, eighth Earl of Northumber- 



land. On the 6th of November, 1617, she wa* 
married, without her father's consent, to James 
Hay, the fantastic spendthrift, afterwards created 
Earl of Carlisle. We know litde of the terms 
on which they lived together; but it appears 
certain that her intimacy with Strafford com- 
menced during the lifetime of her husband. The 
name of Lady Carlisle is frequently mentioned 
with interest in the Strafford Letters. On the 
9th of January, 1633, Mr. Garrard writes to the 
earl in Ireland: **My Lady Carlisle hath not 
been well of late, looks well, but hath utterly 
lost her stoinach, insomuch that she is forced to 
leave the court for a while, and be at Mr. Tho- 
mas Cary's house in the Strand, for the taking of 
physic and recovery of her health ; which house 
her lord hath taken at i8l50 a year rent, ever 
since Mr. Carey was designed ambassador for 
Venice." The fact of her intrigue with Straf- 
ford has been questioned, but their intimacy is 
sufficiendy established by more than one letter 
among the Sidney Papers. 

In 1636 her husband lefl her a young and 
beautiful widow. ' It was on this occasion that 
Waller composed his fine verses, " To the Count- 
ess of Carlisle in mourning;" when he addresses 
her so happily, as — 

A Venus rising from a sea of jet. 

Perhaps she did not mourn deeply for her ec- 
centric lord, for the poet proceeds in his consola- 
tion in rather a singular strain : 

We find not that the lauffliter-loving dame 
Mourned for Anchises; twas enough she came 
To ffrace the mortal with her deathless bed. 
And that his living eyes such beauty fed ; 
Had she been there, untimely joy through all 
Men's hearts diffused, had marred the funeral. 

Sir William Davenant, also, addressed a copy 
of verses to her on the same melancholy occa- 
sion. They commence with some elegance : 

This cypress folded here, instead of lawn! 
These tapers winking, and these curtains drawn! 
What may they mean 1 

Voiture, who was probably acquainted with 
her when he was in England, has also celebrated 
her charms. 

There is a character of Lady Carlisle, drawn 
by Sir Toby Matthews, which, notwithstanding 
its bombastic solemnity, obtained considerable 
note at the time. It is scarcely of sufficient im- 
portance to be transcribed at length, but an ex- 
tract may not be unacceptable. Though intend- 
ed for a panegyric, it leaves an impression as 
little favourable to the lady's character as to the 
author's sense. Sir Toby proceeds: ♦•She will 
freely discourse of love, and hear both the fan- 
cies and powers of it; but if you will needs 
bring it within knowledge, and boldly direct it 
to herself, she is J^kely to divert the discourse ; 
or at least seem not to understand it. By which 
you may know her humour and her justice; for 
since she cannot love in earnest, she would have 
nothing firom love ; so contenteth herself to play 
with love as with a child. She hath too great a 
heart to have naturally any strong inclination to 
others. Though she be observed not to be very 
careful in the public exercises of our religion; 
yet I agree not with their opinion who hold her 
likely to abandon and change it. She is in dis- 
position inclined to be choleric, which she sup 
presses, not perhaps in consideration of the per- 
sons who occasion it, but upon a belief that it is 
unhandsome towards herself; which yet, being 
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thus covered, doth so kindle and fire her wit, as 
that in very few words, it says somewhat so ex- 
tracted, as that it hatb a sharpness, and stren^i, 
and taste, to disrelish, if not to kill, the prouaes^ 
hopes which you can have of her value of you. 
She more willingly allows of the conversation of 
men than of women; vet when she is amongst 
those of her own sex, her discourse is of fashions 
and dresses, which she hath ever so perfect upon 
herself, as she likewise teache^ them by seeing 
her." Sir Toby attributes to her another, and 
more rare accomplishment of her sex. He tells 
us that she said what she had to say in the few- 
est words. 

It is to this ** Character,*' that Suckling alludes 
in his Session of the Poets. In introducing Sir 
Toby to Apollo's notice as one of the candidates 
for the laurel, he proceeds with much pleasant- 
ness: 

Toby Matthews (plague on him!) how came he 

there t 
Was whispering nothing in somebody's ear; 
When he had the honour to be named in court. 
But, sir, you may thank my Lady Carlisle for't; 
For had not her character furnished you out 
With something of handsome, beyond all doubt 
You and your sorry lady-muse had been 
In the number of those*that were not let in. 

Another poem of Suckling's, entitled " On the 
Lady Carlisle's walking in Hampton Court Gar- 
dens," consists of an amusuig dialogue between 
Suckling and his friepd Thomas Carew. The 
latter appears to have been deeply smitten, and 
apostrophises the lady's charms in the following 
exquisite verse. 

Didst thou not find the place inspired! 
And flowers, as if they had desired 
No other sun, start from their beds. 
And for a sight steal out their head si 
Heardst thou not music when she talked 1 
And didst not find that as she walked 
She threw rare perfumes all about, 
Such as bean-blossoms newly out, 
Or chafed spices give T — 

Suckling naturally amuses himself with the ro- 
mance of his friend, on which the latter breaks 
out passionately, — 

'Twas well for thee she left the place. 
There is great danger in that face. 

But Carew's praises grow far too glowing and 
enthusiastic for further insertion. 

A poem of Waller's on Lady Carlisle's bed- 
chamber, commences with the following happy 
couplet : 

They taste of death that do at heaven arrive. 
But we this paradise approach alive. 

How strange are the anomalies of the human 
mind ! This frivolous lady, worldly, beautiful, 
and unprincipled, deserted the gay and refined 
society in which she had basked from her child- 
hood, to become the companion of gloomy en- 
thusiasts and sanctimonious hypocrites. Her 
panegyrist tells us that ambition often led her into 
extremes, and that notoriety was as dear to her 
as life. Probably the court had grown unusually 
dull ; her charms might have become less attract- 
ive, or the death of Lord Strafford might have 
weakened her influence. Weariness, disgust, 
vanity, such are too often the real motives of hu- 
man actions. 

Lady Carlisle had been under many obliga- 
tions to Queen Henrietta Maria, nnd had been 
trusted by her in her most private affairs. More- 



over her intimacy with Strafford, and her ac- 
quaintance with the leading politicians of the 
time, had initiated her in man r ui tiic secieu of 
the coimcil-table, and with tho ja-ujeot^ uiiJ &cn- 
liments of the court; the def^ciion of the fair 
renegade was therefore hailiJ with delight by 
the republicans. She discovered 'o them what 
ever she had been intrusted with, and zenlously 
plotted and intrigued against her former friends ; 
indeed, if we are to credit Sir Philip Warwick, 
she, who had won the affection, and listened to 
the eloquence of the lofty Strafford, became the 
mistress of his most deadly enemy, Pym. Pro- 
bably the puritan was really dazzled with her 
charms. However, it is certain that she attend- 
ed the worship of the enthusiasts; affected to 
listen to their sermons, and even took no jus of 
their discourse. 

At the Restoration, the politics of this volatile 
lady appear to have undergone another change, 
and to have hurried her into fresh intrigues, in 
a letter from Ignatius White to Sir G. Lnne, 
dated 12th May, 1660, it is stated, — " The Queen 
of England's party is much dejected, their de- 
signs and projects being touilly defeased. The) 
have daily consultations at the Lady Carlis e's 
and some of them have expressed that tlie) 
wished things had not succsetled in thi« m^^ner, 
if the Marquess of Ormond and Sir E. Hyde 
must govern." This passage evidently refers 
to the disinclination of the parliament to consent 
to the return of Henrietta into England. How- 
ever, Lady Carlisle survived the date of this let- 
ter but a very few months; dying on the 5th of 
November, 1660, about the sixtieth year of her 
age. 

Her death took place suddenly at Little Cashio- 
bury House. She had dined heartily about two 
hours before, and having ordered her chair for 
the purpose of visiting the queen-mother, was 
employed in cutting some riband, when she sud- 
denly fell lifeless without uttering a word. The 
Earl of Leicester says in his dairy, — " It may be 
observed that she died upon the 5th of Novem- 
ber, the day of the powder treason, for which 
her father was suspected and imprisoned." The 
coincidence loses its ill-natured point, since Lord 
Leicester must have well known, that the stout 
old earl was as innocent of that detestable treason 
as himself. 

The countess was buried near her father at 
Petworth. 



SIR KENELM DIGBY. 

Graceful, eloquent, and chivalrous even for the 
age in which he lived, with a genius as diversi- 
fied as that of the admirable C rich ton, and with 
the wonderful promise of a Picus de Mirandola, 
to whom he has been happily compared ; with a 
vast capacity and amazing knowledge : how sm- 
gular that littleness, vanity, and wrong-headed- 
ness, should have been the drawbacks of so 
many accomplishments. Changeable in religion, 
fantastic in his ideas of virtue, and false in his 
notions of honour, the hero turns braggart, the 
philosopher disregards truth, the orator wastes 
his eloquence in the drawing-room, the royalist 
becomes a suppliant to republicans, and the 
metaphysician condescends to write a cookery- 
book! 

Sir Kenelm was bom on the 11th of June, 
1603. His father was Sir Everard Digby, the 
hamKomest man of his time, and the misled but 
conscientious fanatic, who suffered at the age of 



twenty-four, for his share in the gunpowder con- 
spiracy. His mother w«i8 Mary, daughter and 
sole heiress of William Mulsho, Esq., of Gotp 
hurst, in Buckinghamshire. By the attainder of 
Sir Eeverard, a portion of their large property 
was lost to the Digbys, and his son complains 
bitterly that a '' foul stain on his blood " was the 
whole of his inheritance. At another time he 
speaks of the '^ scanty relics of a shipwrecked 
estate." Lord Clarendon, however, informs iw, 
that he inherited a "fair and plentiful estate;" 
and we are told that so much of Sir Everard's 
property as was entailed, and consequendy es- 
caped confiscation by the crown, amounted aonn- 
ally to the then considerable income of 3000/. 

Sii Kenelm was entered at Gloucester HaH 
Oxford, in his fifteenth year. His tutor wai 
Mr. Thomas Allen, a scholar of great eminence, 
whom he ever treated with regard and respect. 
In 1621, accompanied by Mr. Aston Cockaine, 
a person of graceful character and literary attain- 
ments, he proceeded on his travels into France, 
Italy, and Germany. In 1623, we find him at 
Madrid ; being the period when Prince Charlei 
and Buckingham were on their visit to that capi- 
tal. In October following, he was knighted by 
King James at Hinchinbroke, when only in his 
twenty-first year, the monarch paying him, in the 
presence of Prince Charles and the c^urt, avery 
handsome compliment on his scholastic acqui^^ 
ments. He held, at dififerent times, the appoint- 
ments of Gentleman of the Bedchamber, Com- 
missioner of the Navy, and Governor of the 
Trinity House. 

Sir Kenelm was exactly foimed for a courtier, 
and was consequently consulted in all the gay 
plans and elegant diversions of the court of 
Charles. The king admired him for his genius, 
the queen for his ffrace and figure, and the cour- 
tiers for his good-nature, his vivacity, and the 
delightful powers of his conversation. 

There is a peculiar and universal charm in the 
name of Venetia Stanley. Her singular story, 
her connection with the eccentric philosopher, 
her accomplishments, and the portraits which 
still bloom with her unexampled loveliness, will 
ever excite an interest in whatever is connected 
with her name. It is a strange and undefinab e 
feeling which attracts us to the erring beauties of 
former times. Jane Shore, the Fair Rosamond, 
and Nell Gwynne ; La Belle Gabrielle, La Va- 
liere, and a hundred others ; how singular, that 
those who were shunned and contemned in their 
lifetime, over whose sorrows and frailties the 
prude triumphed and the virtuous wept, should 
excite so deep an interest by the sight of their 
portraits, or the tale of their lives — that the grave 
of tainted beauty should be brightened by the 
sunshine of romance and sympathy, while iu 
maligners are unnoticed or forgotten ! There 
have been attempts to rescue the fair fanne of 
Venetia Stanley from the attacks of Aubrey and 
the scandal-mongers. It is to be feared, how- 
ever, after a candid examination of all the facts, 
that none but a very gallant or a very simple- 
minded person would become the champion of 
such questionable virtue. 

Sir Kenelm has written the memoirs of his 
own life under the tide of Loose Fantasies, in 
which he introduces himself under the name of 
Theagenes, and Venetia Stanley as Stelliana. 
They were written after his marriage, and were 
never intended to see the light.* Admiration of 



• They have been published within the last few 
years by Sir Harris Nicolas from the original among 
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Veneiia's beauty appears to have chiefly piompl- 
ed hiin lo the task, and perhaps he was desirous 
of flsiiering himself with the purity of his bride; 
his apologies for her conduct were doubtless 
received froni her own mouth. 

Veaetia Stanley was daughter of Sir Edward 
Sunley, of Tongue Castle, in Shropshire, a 
Knight of the Bath, and grandson of Edward, 
iLird Earl of Derby. Her mother, who died 
when Venetia was but a few months old, was 
Lucy, daughter and co-heiress of Thomas Percy, 
seiemh Earl of Northumberland. Sir Kenelm 
may well boast of the genealogy of his bride. 

Sir Edward, Venetians father, is said to have 
been so deeply affected at his wife's death, 
(whom, however, he had neglected in his life- 
time,) that he secluded himself altogether from 
the world, and committed his infant to the care 
of a kinsman. Aubrey places the scene of her 
childhood at Eusion Abbey, in Oxfordshire, 
where he asserts that she was under the sole 
charge of the tenant and his servants. It is 
difficult to authenticate such minute facts. 

The residence of Lady Digby, Sir Kenelm's 
motiier, was in the neighbourhood of Euston, 
and consequently the two children were fre- 
qwenlly in each other's society. Their early, 
indeed almost infantine attachment, is reverted 
to in after-life with considerable pathos by Uie 
handsome philosopher. '»The first time," he 
Jays, ♦* that ever they had sight of one another 
they grew so fond ol each other's company, that 
all wtio saw them said, assuredly that something 
above their tender capacity breathed this sweet 
affection into their hearts. They would mingle 
serious kisses among their innocent sports ; and 
whereas oUier childien of like age did delight in 
fond play and light toys, these two would spend 
the day in looking upon each other's face, and in 
aecompanying these looks with gentle sighs, 
which seemed to portend that much sorrow was 
laid up for their understanding years ; and if at 
aDy lime they happened to use such recreations 
as were suitable to their age, they demeaned 
themselves therein so prettily and so affection- 
ately, that one would have said love was grown 
a child again, and took delight to play with 
them. And when the time of parting came, 
they would take their leaves with such abundance 
of tears and sighs, as made it evident that so deep 
a sorrow could not be borne and nursed in chil- 
dren's breasts, without a nobler cause than the 
usual fondness in others." 

According to Sir Kenelm, the fair Venetia was 
still extremely young when she accompanied her 
father to London on the occasion of the marriage 
of the Princess Elizabeth, daughter of James I., 
with the Elector Palatine. ** Her beauty and 
discretion," he says, •' did soon draw the eyes 
and thoughts of all men to admiration." Au- 
brey's account of her visit is very different. 
"She was a most beautiful desirable creature," 
he says, •• and being matura viro^ was left by 
her father to live with a tenant and servants at 
Euston Abbey, in Oxfordshire ; but as private as 
that place was, it seems her beauty could not lie 
bid. The young eagles had spied her, and she 
was sanguine and tractable, and of much suavity, 
which to abuse was great pity. I have now for- 
got who first brought her to town, but I have 
hear:! my uncle Dan vers say, who was her con- 
leinpoRiry, that she was so commonly courted 

[he Harletan MSS. The introductory memoir will 
^ (MMisidered by many readers as more entertaining 
Uian the autobiography ittelf. 



that it was written over her lodging one night in 
Uteris uncialibtcsy 

Pray come not near, 
For Dame Venetia Stanley lodgeth here." 

Shortly after this period. Sir Kenelm departed 
on his travels. His prowess and emdition, his 
extraordinary personal strengtli and his gigantic 
stature, rendered him the wonder and admiration 
of foreign courts. It was said of him, in allusion 
to his address and powers of persuasion, that had 
he dropped from the clouds in any part of the 
world, he would have made himself respected. 
The Jesuits admitted the truth of the flattery : 
they added, however, that he must first have 
remained in the place where he fell at least six 
weeks, in order to give time for his accomplish- 
ments to develope themselves. Aubrey says, 
alluding to his personal advantages — *' He was a 
person of extraordinary strength. I remember 
one at Shirburne protested to us, that he, being a 
middling man, being set in a chair. Sir K. took 
him up, chair and all, with one arm : he was of 
an undaunted courage, yet not apt in the least to 
give offence." But we must follow the philo- 
sopher in his discourse of himself. 

Sir Kenelm informs us, that during his stay at 
Paris, the Queen of France, Mary de Medicis, 
not only fell deeply in love with him at a masque, 
but her admiration, he says, increased to such 
violence, that in order to preserve his faith to 
Venetia, he was compelled to quit the French 
court ; and that, further, to avoid the effects of 
her jealousy, he caused a report to be spread of 
his death. It is singular that, many years after- 
wards. Sir Kenelm was released from confine- 
ment in Winchester House, (lo which he had 
been sentenced by the parliament,) at the express 
intercession of this princess. 

From Paris, Sir Kenelm proceeded to Angers, 
and thence into Italy. ^ At Florence, in which 
town he fixed his residence, he wrote a letter to 
Venetia, cautioning her to place no credence in 
the reports of his death, and renewing his pro- 
testations of unalterable love. Unfortunately his 
letters were intercepted by his mother, and 
Venetia continued impressed with the conviction 
that he was no more. 

Her long silence had for some time plunged 
him into a deep melancholy ; but the news of 
her approaching marriage was at length brought 
to him at Florence, *' coupled," he says, " with 
such circumstances as went to the preiudice of 
her honour." Such were his misery and despair, 
that not all his philosophical precepts, nor his 
long course of study and reflection, proved of 
the least avail to mitigate the heart-rending blow. 
In the mean time, however, the match had been 
broken off. His rival, it seems, while on a visit 
to his country-seat, had been captivated by " a 
new rural beauty," and Venetia, being informed 
of his defection, disdainfully refus.ed to admit 
him to an interview, and encountered all his 
overtures for a reconciliation with hatred and 
scorn. 

At this period. Sir Kenelm, ignorant of what 
was passing in England, was proceeding on his 
way to Madrid, where his relation, the Earl of 
Bristol, was then playing so prominent a part in 
the Spanish match; and whither Charles and the 
Duke of Buckingham were also progressing. In 
his journey he encountered a Brahmin, who not 
only convinced him that Venetia's honour re- 
mained unspotted, but even conjured up her 
spirit to his view. His description of her super- 
natural appearance, ^* seated," he says, **in the 
attitude of grief, at the foot of a blasted tree, 



her long hair hanging dishevelled over her 
white shoulders, and her head leaning on her 
hand," is given in the most poetical language; 
b^t of course, can only be considered as a beau- 
tiful picture. 

After more than one singular adventure, in 
which it is extremely diflficult to draw the exact 
line between truth and fiction, so highly are they 
coloured by the vanity of the narrator, Digby 
sailed from Spain in company with Prince 
Charles, and landed at Portsmouth on the 5th of 
October, 1623. As he entered London, he acci- 
dentally encountered Venetia. •* After so long 
an absence," he says, '* her beauty seemed 
brighter to him than when he left her : but she 
sat pensively in one side of the coach by herself, 
as Apelles might have taken her counterfeit to 
express Venus sorrowing for her beloved Ado- 
nis." He instantly sent his servant to make 
inquiries where she lived, and having respectfully 
solicited an interview, was admitted to her pre- 
sence on the following day. Though fully con- 
vinced of her unworthiness, he describes their 
meeting as rapturous in the extreme. ** It can 
be conceived," he says, *' by no one, but such 
as have loved in a divine manner, and have had 
their affections suspended by misfortunes and 
mistakes." The interview concludes by Vene- 
tia, like a true woman, convincing her lover of 
her purity and faith. 

Whoever has studied human nature, or been 
in any degree conveisant with the dispositions of 
women, will discover internal evidence in Sir 
Kenelm's own relation, that he himself discredit- 
ed the purity of his beautiful mistress. There 
is, indeed, throughout his narrative, an entire 
want of candour ; a plausible and manifest apo- 
logy for his weak marriage ; and a desire to cloak 
folly under the garb of romance. 

There roust have been much temptation in that 
beautiful face. Aubrey says : ** She had a most 
lovely sweet-turned face, delicate dark-brown 
hair. She had a perfect healthy constitution ; 
strong ; good skin ; well-proportioned, inclining 
to bona roba. Her face, a short oval; dark- 
brown eyebrow, about which much sweetness, 
as abo in the opening of her eyelids. The co- 
lour of her cheeks was just that of the damask 
rose, which is neither too hot nor too pale. She 
was of a just stature, not very tall." There are 
none of her contemporaries who do not speak of 
Venetia Stanley as the loveliest creature they had 
ever beheld. 

Considering the opposition of his mother, his 
own doubts as to the purity of his mistress, and 
the arguments of his friends, it seems that Digby 
would never have made Venetia his wife, but for 
an act of feminine generosity which the real 
nobleness of his nature could well enable him to 
appreciate. Having been selected to accompany 
the Duke of Buckingliam in his splendid mis- 
sion to France, to conduct Henrietta Maria to 
England, his means scarcely enabled him to pre- 
sent a proper figure in so illustrious a pageant. 
It was his Venetia who averted the mortification. 
She lost no time in pawning both her plate and 
jewels, and at once made him master of all she 
possessed in the world. Digby 's heart relented, 
and, forgetting, or scorning the stories against 
her honour, he made her the offer of his hand. 
But Sir Kenelm says he received from her an 
answer much contrary to what he expected; 
*' the effect of which was a flat refusal, pro- 
nounced with much settledness and a constant 
gravity, which yet she could not deliver without 
many tears." ** She had consented," she said, 
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** to marry another man, and had Allowed him to 
possess himself of her picture.*' " Hereafter," 
she added, '' the heat and edge of his passion 
might be somewhat abated, and he might give 
anothei interpretation to her past actions than 
now he did, and peradventure deem her not so 
worthy of his affection and respect." A hint to 
the most chivalrous person of his age, was of 
course sufficient. He challenged his former 
rival to single combat; but the latter proved 
•* unworthy to be his enemy." He returned the 
picture into Sir Kenelm's hands ; at the same 
time, proclaiming in writing, that he had been 
guilty of falsehood if he had ever slandered her 
honour. . 

Sir Kenelm's mother continuing strongly op- 
posed to his union with Venetia, their marriage 
took place in private. Their first child was born 
in October, 1625. Lady Digby's confinement 
having been hastened by a fall from her horse, 
and hei labour attended by considerable danger. 

Lord Claiendon merely remarks on his friend 
Digby's union : " He married a lady of extra- 
ordinary beauty, and of cw extraordinary a 
fame.^^ 

The activity of Digby's character seems to 
have been litde impaired by marriage, and, as he 
himself informs us, he long«d to give proof of it 
to the world. At this period, in consequence of 
some disputes with the Venetians, and especially 
from the frequent piracies of the Algerines, the 
English trade in the Mediterranean had suffered 
to a ruinoiis extent. Accordingly, having suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the king's commission, and 
having fitted out a squadron at his own cost, Sir 
Kenelm sailed from England on the 29th of De- 
cember, 1627, in pursuit of fame for himself, and 
satisfaction for his countrymen. This was about 
three years after his marriage; and his parting 
wit: J Venetia is affeciingly described. It may be 
remarked, that previous to quitting England he 
announced his union to the world. 

Shortly after sailing, a disease broke out in 
his ships, and made a great havoc amongst his 
men. His officers would have persuaded him to 
return, but he was obstinate in pursuing his 
course. Fortune at length favoured him. After 
capturing several armed vessels of the Algerines, 
and setting many English slaves at liberty, he 
suddenly fell in with a combined French and 
Venetian squadron in the Bay of Scanderoon. 
Though his own force was greatly inferior in point 
of numbers, he determined on giving them battle; 
and, setting a gallant example to his followers 
by bringing his own vessel alongside the flag- 
ship of the enemy, the action was speedil]^ de- 
cided in his favour. Lord Clarendon says: 
*» He encountered their whole fleet, killed many 
of their men, and sunk one of their galliasses ; 
which, in that drowsy and inactive time, was 
looked upon with a general estimation, though 
the crown disavowed it:" Ben Jonson thus 
celebrates the engagement: 

Witness thy action done at Scanderoon, 
Upon thy birth-day, the eleventh of June. 

Owing to the difficulty in fixing the precise 
day of Digby's birth, this indifferent couplet has 
given rise to far more controversy than it would 
otherwise have deserved. The merit of such a 
conceit can only consist in the truth of the coin- 
cidence, and unfortunately there is a question in 
both instances as to the poet's chronological 
accuracy. Both Anthony Wood and Aubrey, 
the latter on the authority of Ashmole and Na- 
pier, insist that his birth took place on the 11th 
of Juli/f and consequently, that Jonson altered 



the month for the sake of the rhyme. It ap- 
pears, moreover, by Digby's own letter, describ- 
ing the action at Scanderoon, that the battle was 
fought on the sixteenth of June. As the 16th 
would have served the metre as well as the 11th, 
probably Jonson in this instance was really 
misled. In the other ca*e, the merits of his cor- 
rectness are not so easily decided. 

After all, it is singular that the 11th of June 
should have proved the day of Digby's decease. 
Ferrar's epitaph, while it echoes the conceit of 
Jonson, improves it by this important addition to 
the coincidence: 

Bom on the day he died, the eleventh of June, 
And that day bravely fought at Scanderoon ; 
It*8 rare that one and the same day should be 
His day of birth, of death, and victory ! 

With the relation of his famous action. Sir 
Kenelm's autobiography concludes. But for the 
difficulty of arriving at plain facts, and the vanity 
and hectoring which occasionally sully its pages, 
it would be an extremely valuable, as it is cer- 
tainly an entertaining work. Were we to place 
confidence in one half of what the author relates 
of his own feelings, the partition between eccen- 
tricity and madness would indeed be slender. 
But it is to be feared (though to have expressed 
such an opinion might have been dangerous in 
the life-time of the knight) that truth was not the 
golden mean in the code of Sir Kenelm's phi- 
losophy. Agreeable as his conversation is ad- 
mitted to have been, his stories of what he had 
seen and heard, were received with considerable 
caution by his auditors, whom he appears to 
have astounded, almost as much as he delighted 
them. Henry Stubbe, the physician, called him 
** the Pliny of his age for lying ;" and Anthony 
Wood mentions an especial story of his, which, 
he adds, " put men to very great wonder :" — 
** viz. of a city in Barbary, under the king of 
Tripoli, that was turned into stone in a very few 
hours by a petrifying vapour that fell upon the 
place, that is, men, beasts, trees, houses, uten- 
sils, Slc; every thing remaining in the same 
posture, as children at their mother's breasts, 
&c." It is but fair to add, that, although the 
account was certainly transmitted by him to 
England, Sir Kenelm was not the originator of 
this absurd fiction. His authority was the libra- 
rian to the grand duke at Florence, who, it ap- 
pears received it from the grand duke himself. 

But a story, almost as strange, is related by 
the philosopher himself in his Powder of Sym- 
pathy. A beautiful female relation, he says, 
who was on the point of becoming a mother, 
had not only fallen into the detestable fashion of 
wearing patches on the face, but was conspicu- 
ous for the number which she wore, and the 
nicety of their arrangement. Sir Kenelm had a 
peculiar abhorrence of this new and unbecoming 
mode. •* Have you," he said to the lady, " no 
apprehension that the child may be born with 
half-moons upon its face ; or, rather, that all the 
black patches which you bear up and down in 
small portions, may assemble in one, and appear 
in the middle of his forehead?" His words had 
the effect of frightening the lady, and the patches 
were discarded. Sir Kenelm asserts, however, 
that such was the power of imagination, that the 
child, which proved to be a daughter, had the 
misfortune of being bom with a mark, '* as large 
as a crown of gold," in the centre of its 
forehead. 

Lady Fanshawe, in her memoirs, mentions 
her having met Sir Kenelm at dinner, at the 
house of the governor of Calais, where several 



French gendemen were present. She informs 
us, that he took the lead in the conversatioo, and 
entertained them with a number of stories, far 
too marvellous to be true. **• But," she adds, 
** the concluding one was that barnacles, a bitd 
in Jersey, was first a shell-fish to appearance, 
and from that, sticking upon old wood, became 
in time a bird : after some consideration, thej 
unanimously burst out in laughter, believing it 
altogether false; and, to say the truth, it was the 
only thing true that he had discoursed with them; 
that was his infirmity, tliough otherwise a person 
of most excellent parts, and a very fine-bred 
gentleman." 

On another occasion, at the house of a ch^ 
mist in France, a question having arisen among 
the company respecting the dissolvent of gold, 
we find this strange person relating anoUier of 
his astonishing stories. "One of the royal 
houses in England," he said, ** having stood 
covered with lead for five or six ages, and being 
sold after that tinie, was found to contain three 
fourths of silver in the lead ;" he further said, 
" that a fixed salt, drawn out of a certain potter's 
earth at Arcueil, in France, being for some time 
exposed to the sunbeams, became saltpetre, then 
vitriol, then lead, tin, copper, silver, and, at the 
end of fourteen months, gold ; which he affirmed 
to have experienced himself, as well as another 
able naturalist." 

Although, as Lady Fanshawe observes. Sir 
Kenelm was a " very fine-bred gentleman," and 
although he was good-natured in the extreme, 
(two circumstances extremely opposed to the 
general idea of a bully,) still, his fantastic notions 
of honour, and a natural love of a fray, were 
constantly leading him into quarrels. There if 
a curious tract in the British Museum, entitled, 
*♦ Sir Kenelm's Honour Maintained, by a most 
courageous combat which he fought with the 
Lord Mount le Ros," &c. It seems that Digby 
(then an exile in France, in consequence of some 
aisgrace, the cause of which it is now fruitless 
to inquire into,) received an invitation from a 
French nobleman. Monsieur Mount le Ros, to 
dinner. In the course of the entertainment 
several healths were drunk, and, among others, 
the kings of France, Spain, and Portugal. At 
last their host proposed the health of the arrant- 
est coward in the world. Sir Kenelm inquired 
who was meant. The host replied, that after 
the health was drunk he would acquaint him. 
Having drained their glasses, — "I mean," he 
said, *• Sir Kenelm's master, the King of 
England." 

Digby said nothing at the time, but invited his 
host to dine with him on the following day. 
During the evening, he desired his company to 
fill their glasses, and drink to the bravest king 
upon earth. He then named his own sovereign, 
at which the Frenchman laughed, and repeated 
his opinion of the previous day. Sir Kenelm 
told him, that though a disgraced man, he ww 
still loyal, and challenged him to single combat 
with the sword. Accordingly, dinner bemg 
over, they proceeded to a retired spot, and 
having taken off their doublets,* commenced the 
encounter. At the fourth bout, Sir Kenelm raj 
his rapier through the Frenchman's breast ull » 
came out at his throat. Sir Kenelm instantly «« 
off to the French court, and, introducing hjmseli 
to the king, acquainted him with the particulars 
of the quarrel. His majesty praised him lor 
what he had done ; assuring him that the prow 
est noble in France should not wiUi iropumty 
) revile his brother monarch. He even sent » 
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guard with Sir Kenelm to conduct him in safety 
ihrough Flanders, whence he shordy afterwards 
«et sail for England ; his gallant conduct having 
probably obtained for him his pardon. The 
tract ends with the following doggrel verses : 

Now I conclude, commanding fame to show 
Brare Digby*s worthy deed, dial all may know 
He loTod his kinff ; may all so loyal prove. 
And like this Digby to their king show love. 

But we must conclude the strange story of 
Venetia Stanley. After the period of her mar- 
riage, even her stem stigmatiser, Aubrey, admits 
that her conduct was irreproachable ; and yet Sir 
Kenelm appears to have been continually jealous 
of her unrivaled loveli"*«».8s. To his uxorious 
adoration we owe man^ «/f the beautiltil portraits 
which remain of her : in die picture at Gothurst, 
in Buckinghamshire, once the seat of Sir Ke- 
nelm, she is painted in a Roman habit, a serpent 
in one hand, and apair of white doves testing 
on the other. At Windsor she is painted in a 
different dress, but with the same emblems. The 
doves seem to denote her innocence, and the ser- 
pent her triumph over tht envenomed malig- 
nancy of her detractors.* Beaeath her is a pros- 
trate Cupid, and behind, a figure of Calumny 
bound to the earth. These devices were doubts 
less invented by her eccentric husband : notwith- 
standing his professed indifierence to female 
virtue, many circumstances denote how gladly 
he would have been a believer in the chastity of 
his wife. 

Sir Kenelm had several portraits painted of 
her by Vandyke. In one of these she is repre- 
lented as treading on Malice and Envy, unhurt 
by a serpent which twines round her arm. At 
Althorpe there is another picture of her by that 
^t artist, taken after she was dead. 

At Gothurst there are two busts of her in 
brass; and Sir Kenelm had her feet, her hands, 
and her face taken in plaster. Ben Jonson 
lays,— 

Sitting and ready to be drawn. 
What mean these tiffany, silk and lawn. 
Embroideries, feathers, fringes, lace, 
When every limb takes like a face ! 

It is believed that her husband made use of the 
most singular expedients to increase the lustre of 
her charms, — that he invented cosmedcs with 
this object, and among other fantastic experi- 
ments, supplied her with the flesh of capons 
which had been fed with vipers. After her death, 
but litde brains being found in her head, Sir 
Kenelm attributed it to her drinking viper wine ; 
H says Aubrey, "spiteful -women would say 
it was a viper husband who was jealous of her. 
Pennant tells us, that the most northern resi- 
<^ce of the great snail, or pomo/ta, which is of 
«xoiic origin, is in the woods in the neighbour- 
hood of Gothurst He adds. *' tradition says it 
VIS introduced by Sir Kenelrh, as a medicine for 
theuseofhislady." 

Digby^s jealousy, and the application of these 
strange medicaments, gave rise to a report that 
^ had administered poison to his wife. Proba- 
bly her dissolution was in reality hastened by his 
« i^riraents. This beautiful woman was found 
^ in her bed, on the 1st of May, 1633, in her 
tliirty-third year. She was discovered in the 
attitude of sleep, her head resdng upon her hand. 
She was interred in Christ Church, near New- 

* These emblems, however, may possibly have 
feference to the text in the Scriptures—" Be ye wise 
^serpents and harmless as doves;" such, at least, 
It the ingenioas suggestion of a literary friend. 



gate, under a monument of black marble, which 
supported her bust in copper gilt. This tomb 
was completely desuroyed by the great fire, and 
her vault paruallv opened by its fall ; but the 
bust escaped, and was afterwards seen by Au- 
brey, exposed for sale, in a brazier*s stall. He 
neglected to purchase it, and he afterwards dis- 
covered that it had been melted down. 

Ben Jonson composed no less that ten pieces 
on the death of i<ady Digby. Of her descent he 
says: 

I sing the jus^ and uncontronled descent 

Of Dame Venetia Digby, styled the fair ; 
For mind and body the most excellent. 

That ever nature, or the latter Ayre 
Gave two such houses as Northumberland, 

And Stanley, to the which she was coheir. 
Speak it, you bold Penates, you that stand 

At either stem, and know the veins of good 
Run from your roots; tell, testify the grand 

Meeting of graces, that so swelled the flood 
Of virtues in h^r, as in short, she grew 

The wonder of her sex, and of your blood. 

But the poet joins sdll higher praises : 

She was in one a many parts of life ; 

A tender mother, a discreeter wife ; 

A solemn mistress : and so g^ood a friend, 

So cbaritoble to religious end ; 

In all her petite actions so devote. 

As her whole life was now become one note 

Of piety and private holiness. 

Jonson called her his musey and lingers on her 
person and character with unbounded admiration. 

Sir Kenelm appears to have felt deeply the loss 
of his wife. He shut himself up in Gresham 
College, where he amused himself with the study 
of chemistry, and the conversation of the profes- 
sor. His garb at this time was a lonr mourning 
cloak and a high-crowned hat ; and he allowed 
his beard to grow in testimony of his grief. His 
eccentricity, however, had scarcely been less con- 
spicuous in happier days. ^< No man,*' says Au- 
brey, ** became grandeur better ; yet sometimes 
he would live only with a lackey, and a horse 
with a foot-cloth." At the commencement of the 
civil troubles Sir Kenelm enlisted on the side of 
royalty ; and having made himself obnoxious to 
the popular party was confined in Winchester 
House,* by order of the Long Parliament, till 
1643. Having at length obtained his release, at 



* Winchester House, one of the most interesting 
ancient dwelling-houses left in London, is in the act 
of being demolished (1839^ while these sheets are in 
the press. It stands, or rather stood, in a street which 
bears its name, to the west of Bishopsgate Street. 
In the windows, within the few last weeks, was still 
to be seen the motto of the Powletts, ^^Mmez Loy^ 
auUiJ*^ Every one remembers the glorious defence 
of Basing House, from 1643 to 1645, during which 
its gallant lord, John, flfth marquis of Winchester, 
wrote that famous motto of his family with a dia^ 
mond in every window. Winchester House, of 
which we are now speaking, stood on the site of a 
monasterv of Augustine Friars, which had been grant- 
ed to William Lord St. John, afterwards Marquis of 
Winchester, by Henry the Eighth. In 1603, Wil- 
liam Powlett, fourth Marquis, was reduced to such 
extremities by his magnificient style of living, as to 
be compelled to dispose of it for the payment of his 
debts. It appears to have been purchased by John 
Swinnerton, a lich merchant, and afterwards Lord 
Mayor, from whom it came into the family of the 
present proprietor, who reports it to have been the 
property of his forefathers for about two centuries. 
When the author recently bade farewell to apartments 
which had entertained Elizabeth and her courtiers, 
he found them the scene of busy trade, and was told 
that their occupants were paekers ! 



the intercession of his old a«. nirer the Queen- 
Mother of France, he retired to that country, 
where he divided his time between his philosophi- 
cal pursuits and the brilliant society of the French 
metropolis. About the year 1648, he was sent 
by Henrietta Maria as her envoy to the Pope.— - 
His profession of the catholic religion, his ma- 
jestic appearance, and his great learning, caused 
him to be much admired by the enthusiastic Ro- 
mans. His eccentricity, however, soon led him 
into scrapes, and the Pope declared that he was 
mad. Wood tells us, that he ** grew high and 
huflfcd his holiness," adding, what is perhaps 
not exacdy true, that having been trusted with 
some of the funds of the catholics, he proved an 
indiflferent steward on the occasion. It has been 
asserted that, on one occasion, he flady gave his 
holiness the lie. 

It is difficult to decide at what period Sir Ke- 
nelm became a Roman Catholic ; or indeed if he 
was ever at heart of any other religion. Later in 
life, his political conduct also appears as strange 
and vacillating as his religious principles. Crom- 
well had no sooner assumed the Protectorate, 
than Digby, notwithstanding tiiat he lay under 
the ban of the government, leturned to England. 
To the astonishment of all men, he was not only 
well received by Cromwell, who is said to have 
taken great pleasure in his society, but there was 
evidendy some great design on foot, of which the 
Protector had invited him to the discussion. Pro- 
bably it was a reconciliation of the papists with 
the new government; but, whatever may have 
been the secret of so strange an intimacy, any in- 
quiry into the subject would now be in vain. — 
Mysterious as seems to have been Digby's con- 
duct at this period, we must be cautious not to 
regard it in too harsh a light. As there is no 
reason to suppose that his connection with Crom- 
well was productive of injury to his rightful mas- 
ter, it would be unfair to brand him with the 
name of a traitor. Considering also the eccen- 
tricity of his character, it is quite as possible that 
he may have been actuated by a regard for his 
sovereign, and a desire to promote his interests, 
as that he should have been influenced by a selfish 
expectation of advancing his own. 

The summer of 1656 was passed at Toulouse, 
and part of the following year at Montpelier. He 
had been suflering for some time under severe at- 
tacks of the stone, and had sought the south of 
France in hopes of relief. At Montpelier it was 
his good fortune to encounter several learned and 
scientific persons, who had formed themselves 
into a kind of academy, and to whom he read his 
famous discourse on the Sympathetic Powder. 
Part of 1658 and 1659 was spent in Lower Ger- 
many, where he went by the name of Count 
Digby; and in 1660 we again find him at Paris. 
At the Restoration he returned to England, and 
at the formation of the Royal Society was ap- 
pointed one of the council. The few remaining 
years of his life were passed in literary and sci- 
entific pursuits. Chemistry, mathematics, and 
philosophy, had severally their charms for him ; 
and from the meetings of the new society he was 
but rarely absent. His residence was a house 
westward of the north portico of Covent Garden, 
where he had his laboratory, and where Wood 
informs us that he died. 

His admiration of genius, and thirst a(\er know- 
ledge, induced him to pay rather an interesting 
visit to a brother philosopher* The story is re- 
lated by Des Maizeaux in his " Life of St. Evre- 
mond." According to that writer, Sir Kenelm 
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himself assured St. Evremond that, having pe- 
rused the writings of Des Cartes with great in- 
terest, he conceived so strong a desire to become 
personally acquainted with him, as to undertake 
a journey to Holland expressly with that object. 
Having discovered the philosopher in his retire- 
ment, he enga^d him in conversation, and, with- 
out revealing his name, continued to discourse 
with him for some time on phdosophical matters. 
At last, Des Cartes, who was acquainted with 
some of Digby*s writings, on a sudden remarked, 
inquiringly, that ** It must certainly be the cele- 
brated Sir Kenelm Digby with whom he was 
conversing ?" ** And if you were not the celebrat- 
ed Des Cartes," said the other, '* I should not 
have qnitted England on purpose to visit you." 

Lord Clarendon's character of his friend is too 
admirably drawn to be passed over in silence :— 
«*He was a person," he says, "very eminent 
and notorious throughout the whole course of his 
life, from his cradle to his grave ; and inherited 
a fair and plentiful fortune, notwithstanding the 
attainder of his father. He was a man of a very 
extraordinary person and presence, wh'.ch drew 
the eyes of all men upon him, which were more 
fixed by a wonderful gracefvd behaviour, a flow- 
ing courtesy and civility, and such a volubility of 
language, as surprised and delighted ; and though 
in another man it might have appeared to have 
somewhat of aflTectation, it was marvellous grace- 
ful in htm, and seemed natural to his size and 
mould of his person, to the gravity of his mo- 
tion, and the tune of his voice and deUvery. He 
had a fair reputation in arms, of which he gave 
an early testimony in his youth, in some encoun- 
ters in Spain and Italy, and afterwards in an 
action in the Mediterranean Sea. In a word, he 
had all the advantages that nature and art, and an 
excellent education, could give him ; which, with 
a great confidence and presentness of mind, buoy- 
ed him up against all those prejudices and dis- 
advantages, as the attainder and execution of his 
father for a crime of the highest nature ; his own 
marriage with a lady, though of an extraordinary 
beauty, of as extraordinary a fame ; his changing 
and re-changing his religion ; and some personal 
vices and licenses in his life, which would have 
suppressed and sunk any other man, but never 
clouded and eclipsed him from appearing in the 
best places and the best company, and with the 
best estimation and satisfaction." 

We must each form our own opinions of so 
remarkable a man. Whatever may be Sir Ke- 
nelm's merit as an author, his magnificent dona- 
tion of books to the Bodleian Library at Oxford 
will ever procure for him the gratitude of the 
learned. His death took place on the llth of 
June, 1685, at the age of sixty-two. He desired, 
*by his will, to be buried in the same vault with 
his wife, and that no inscription should be placed 
on his tomb. 



SIR JEFFERY HUDSON. 

Sir JefTery Hudson, whose name has been im- 
mortalised by the great genius of modem times, 
was bom in 1619, at Oakham, in Rutlandshire, — 
** the least man in the least county." His father 
was a broad-shouldered, broad-chested person of 
the common height. Jeffery himself was only 
eighteen inches high in his eighth year, and is 
said to have grown no taller till he was past thirty, 
when he shot up to be three feet nine inches. 



Notwithstanding his inferiority in stature, he was 
Weill proportioned and not ungraceful. 

His father, who had charge of the " baiting 
bulls" of George ViUiers, fiwt Duke of Buck- 
ingham, presented his son to the duchess when 
he was in his ninth year, and about his nineteenth 
inch. The duchess dressed him in satin, and 
had two tall men to attend him. Charles the 
First and Henrietta, soon after their marriage, 
paid a visit to the Duke of Buckingham, at his 
seat, Burghley on the hill. At one of the enter- 
tainments, tlie litde fellow was served up to a 
table in a cold pie. As soon as he stepped for- 
ward, the duchess presented him to Henrietta, in 
whose service he ever afterwards remained. He 
was twice painted by Vandyke in attendance on 
the queen. 

Fuller says : ♦♦ It was not long before he was 
presented in a cold baked pye to Ring Charles 
and Queen Mary at an entertainment ; and ever 
after lived, whilst the court lived, iu great plenty 
therein, wanting nothing but humility, (high 
mind in a low body,) which made him tliat 
he did not know himself^ and would not know 
his father ; and which by the king's command 
caused jusdy his sound correction: he was, 
though a dwarf, no dastard." At one of the court 
masques, the king's gigantic porter drew him 
from his pocket, to the astonishment of the guests. 

Sir JefTery, as he grew older, forgot that it was 
merely his deformity which had brought him into 
notice. As Fuller tells us, he despised his father, 
the buU-baiter, and began to consider himself a 
personage of importance. Probably he was 
really clever, and he was undoubtedly tmst- 
worthy. Previous to one of her accouchements, 
Henrietta despatched him to Paris for a midwife. 
He was much petted by the queen-mother of 
France, and the ladies of her court, who heaped 
presents on him to the amount of ^2500/. On 
his return to England, in company with the mid- 
wife and the queen's dancing-master, he was 
seized by the Dunkirkers, and stripped of all he 
possessed. Sir William D'Avenant wrote a poem 
called Jeffreidos, or the Captivity of Jeffery, on 
the occasion. The scene is laid at Dunkirk, and 
describes a fight between the litUe gentleman and 
a ferocious turkey-cock, from whose fury Sir 
Jeffery is snatched by the midwife. The poem 
is protracted to a considerable length, and is not 
conceived in the happiest style of the poet. The 
actual encounter between Jeffery and his feather- 
ed foe affords, perhaps, the best specimen of the 
merits of the poem. 

Jeffery strait was thrown; whilst faint and 

weak, 
The cruel foe assaults him with his beak. 
A lady midwife now, he there by chance 
Espied, that came along with him from France. 
*♦ A heart nursed up in war, that ne'er before 
This time (ouoth be^ could bow, doth now implore 
Thou, that deliveredst hast so many, be 
So kind of nature to deliver me." 
But stay ! for though the learned chronologer 
Of Dunkirk, doth confess him freed by her; 
The subtler poets yet, whom we translate 
In all this epic ode, do not relate 
The manner how ; and we are loth at all 
To vary from the Dutch original. 

There is in the British Museum a little work 
entitled, *♦ The New Year's Gift, presented at 
court from the Lady Parvula to the Lord Mini- 
mus, commonly called Little Jeffery." It was 
printed in London in 1636. The volume is one 
of remarkably small dimesions, witli a view of 
I adapting it to the subject. After a number of 



indifferent jokes and some wretched pedantry, it 
concludes with some slight humour : — ** loiAorf, 
who des ire th not in debt to be as lUUt as nny 
be, and what a rare temper is it in men of dtsml 
not to be ambitious of greatness^ even in the 
highest matters which men attempt, how com- 
monly the most do come shorty and in their 
greatest business effect but little. And, there- 
fore, as it was said of Scipie, that he was mm- 
quam minus soIuh quam cum solus ^ never less 
alone than when alone ; so it may be said of yoo, 
excellent abstract of greatness, Uiat you are nun- 
quam minus parvus quam cum, parvus^ neftr 
less litde than when little. I hope you will par- 
don me if in my style I have used a liltlt bold- 
ness and familiarity, you knowing it to be w 
commendable, and that it is nimia familiaritia, 
great boldness only, which breedeth contempt : 
especially since you are no stranger, but of aj 
own country ; though some, judging by your 
stature, have taken you to be a /otCT-countryman. 
Many merry new years are wished unto yoo by, 
•' The sworn servant of your honour's perfe^ 
tions, 

•VParvula." 

At the commencement of the civil troubles, 
Sir Jeffery accompanied his royal mistress into 
France. He had long been the butt of the coart, 
and even of the servants of the royal household. 
The gigantic porter was his especial horror. 
But whether he had acquired an accession of 
dignity from his important mission to bring back 
the midwife, or whether he particularly disliked 
being laughed at in the presence of foreigners, 
his irritability at this period was productive of 
fatal consequences to one of his tormentors. 3Ir. 
Crofus, a young man of good family, having teas- 
ed the little gendeman beyond bearing, Sir Jef- 
fery sent him a challenge. Crofts appeared at 
the place of appointment with a squirt in hi* 
hand. Sir JefTery was so extremely enraged ihai 
a real meeting was agreed upon, at which boA 
parties were to appear on horseback, armed with 
pistols. At the first shot, this Elzevir Achillea 
shot his persecutor dead. He was imprismjed 
in consequence, but probably escaped with a 
short incarceration. 

Soon after this he was taken prisoner by a 
Turkish vessel, and sold as a slave among the 
Moors. His captivity must have been of brief 
duration, for we find him a captain of horse in 
the civil wars. When the royal cause became 
hopeless, he again followed the queen intoFrancei 
where he remained till the Restoration. He had 
probably embraced the religion of his royal mis- 
tress, for in 1682, in the decline of life, be was 
implicated in the absurd Popish plot, and was 
committed to prison. He died shortly after- 
wards, in the sixty-third year of his age, a pri- 
soner in the Gate House, Westminster. In 
Newgate Street, over the entrance to a small 
court, on the north side of the street may slifl *« 
seen (1839) a small sculpture in stone, on- which 
are engraved the figures of William Evans, the 
king's gigantic porter, and by his side the re- 
doubtable Sir Jeffery. There is an engraving of 
the sculpture in Pennant's Ix^ndon, and, at Hamp- 
ton Court, an original picture of Sir Jeffery by 
Mytens. 

THE END. 



Slournar 



ThoQ hast to Uiose * in populous city pent' 
Glimpses of wild and beauteous nature lent, 
A bright remembrance ne'er to be destroyed, 
Thai proves to them a treasure long enjoyed. 
And for ihis scope to beings erst confined, 
I fain would hail thee with a grateful mind." 

London literary Beviev. 



LORD KAIMES. 

Lord Kaimes beinff on the Circuit at Perth, aAer 
t witness on a capital trial had concluded his lesti* 
Dony, his lordship said, " Sir, I have one question 
more to ask you, and remember you are on your oath. 
You say you are from Buchin r' *' Yes, my lord." 
" When do you return thither T' ** To-morrow, my 
lord." " Do you know Colin Gillies 1" " Yes, my 
lord, I know him very well." "Then tell him I 
ihiil break£i8t with him on Tuesday morning." 



AFPIDAYIT or AN IRISH PROCE88-BIARXR. 

And this deponent further says, that on arriving at 
the house of the said defendant, situate in the county 
of Gal way aforesaid, for the purpose of personally 
lerving him with the said writ, he, the said deponent 
kaocked several times at the outer, commonly called 
the Hall door, but could not obtain admittance; 
whereupon this deponent was proceeding to knock a 
fourth time, when a man, to thts deponent unknown, 
holding in hit hand a musket or blunderbuss, loaded 
with balls or slugs, as this deponent has since heard 
and verily believes, appeared at one of the upper win- 
dows of the said house, and presenting said musket 
(X blunderbuss at this deponent, threatened, " that if 
laid deponent did not instantly retire, he would send 
his, this deponent's, soul to heV* which thio deponent 
ttrily beUevet he voutd have done, had not this dopo- 
neDt precipitately escaped. 



Here is a letter of the great Frederick, in his old 
age, which seems to as worthy of an English dress 
—to his friend Voltaire. 

"I perceive, my dear Voltaire, with regret, that 
twenty years have now revolved since we have had 
the pleasure of seeing each other. Your memory 
yet represents your fnend to your imagination such 
M he then was, ^^'his knees yet green," and his spirits 
boojant with the ardour and activity of manhood ; 
bot alas, you would now find him an old man bend- 
ing under the weight of decrepitude and disease. 
Each day robs him of some portion of the small 
remnant of his existence, and he is plodding on in- 
sensibly to that last exile from which kings and their 
•objects no more revisit this earth. 

Nos ubi decidimos 
Quo pius JBneas, quo tullus dives et Ancus, 
Pulvis et umbra sumus ! 

"The observers of human life, tell us that men 
<)f letters preserve their powers of intellect, and that 
ioldiers terminate their career of old age by a state 
of athumy and dotage. The great Conde, Marlbo* 
^«rA, and Eus^ene^ experienced a deperdition of the 
iDental faculties before those of the body, whilst 
l&w«r, Far», FonHneUe, and a multitude of others, 
reached an extreme old age without being subject to 
any intellectual infirmity. There is also a certain 
philosopher of Femey, who would also furnish a 
direct confirmation of this doctrine. For him time 
hu no wings ; his mind seems to grow younff with 
the decadence of his body. As for me i have already 
•«nt a part of my memory, the little imagination I 
1^1 with my legs, to the shores of the black Cocytue, 
The light troops have gone before, and the heavy 
^?gage follows after. 

** Do not, my friend, wonder that I meddle not in 
the operations of the eastern war. I have renounced 
the battle, as well for military reasons, as that i may 
not hicur the excommunication of the philosophers. 
Ysa seem not to have read the article, War, of the 



Encyclopedia, ^written it is supposed by the Philoso- 
pher of Femey) in which so many pleasant epithets 
are lavished upon warriors and princes. * They are 
no more than privileged assassins, sent out to ravage 
the, ufki verse.' 

** There are, however, notwithstanding this high 
authority, some wars that are just; those which ex- 
act the defence of our property and persons are in- 
conteittibly such. The distance of the Turkish fron- 
tiers obviate all causes of discord between our states. 
I agree with you that the domination of that Empire 
is oppressive and barbarous; 1 acknowledge that 
Greece is of all other countries most worthy of com- 
miseration; but let us remember also the unjust sen- 
tence of the Areopagus against Socrates, and the 
atrocious iniquity exercised by that Republic towards 
its admirals and generals at the very height of its 
prosperity. You say yourself, it is perhaps in retri- 
bution 01 these crimes that the Greeks are now tyran- 
nised and vilified by barbarians. If so, it is not my 
province to deliver them. I know not the destined 
term of their penitence, and I, who am but dust and 
shadow, oppose not myself to the dispensations of 
Providence. 

" Every day brings news of the imurgentt of 
America, and their glorious exploits. We are read- 
ing in our Gazettes, news of a General Howe — every 
dog of Berlin barks his name in our faces. I am 
not a little concerned to learn whether Quakers, as 
they are, they may not be forced to defend their liber- 
ty, and combat for their firesides. If that should 
happen, as it is likely, you will be obliged then t> 
consent that war •ometime* is necessary, since the 
most humane and peaceable of the species are forced 
to encounter it. 

** I have had news oiMorival, and the progress of 
his law-suit, which, it is said, may yet last a whole 
year. They inform me that certain important for- 
malities require the delay, and that it is only for want 
of patience that a man, who has money, can lose a 
law-suit in the Parliament of Paris. I heard these 
fine things with astonishment, and without compre- 
hending them. 

'^ In considering the trandcendant less useful than 
practical geometry, you are undoubtedly right; the 
one being necessary to the common purposes of life, 
and the other but a luxury of the mind. These 
sublime abstractions, however, do honour to the hu- 
man faculties, and those who cultivate them seem to 
me to be divested, as far as possible, of the ^ross 
matter of humanity, and to rise up into those regions, 
which are above the elevation of^our senses, of reve- 
ren<*^, genius, whatever be the direction of its flights, 
and though unable to comprehend the language of 
the geometrician, I lament my ignorance and do not 
esteem him the' less. 

^* Maupertuity whom you hate, had good qualities ; 
he had an honest heart ; he had great natural talents, 
and honourable acquirements ; he was indeed iras- 
cible in temper, and this was the sole cause of your 
implacable enmity. By what fatality is it, that two 
Frenchmen are never friends in a foreign country? 
Millions suffer each other at home, but their kind af- 
fections seem to be lost the moment they have 
crossed the Rhine, the Pyrenees, and the Alps. But 
it is time to forget men's faults when the tomb has 
closed upon them. You will see Maupertuit no 
more but in the valley of Jehotaphat^ to which no- 
thing yet presages your departure. 

** Lekain informs me your health is yet good, and 
that you still walk in your garden, and yet retain 
that gaiety, that attic spirit in converaation, which 
distinguished your writings. 1 do not, therefore, fear 
any more, that the throne of Parnassus will become 
soon vacant; I will name you without apprehension 
my testamentary executor. We have here my Lord 
Marechal, at eighty years of age, with full blown 
cheeks, and with the exception of his legs, a young 
man. We have the Baron of Potnitz, also an octa- 
genarian, who yet counts upon many years of life 
and activity, and why should not the author of the 
Hennade, of Jferope^ and Semiramit, who has much 
more of the celestial, elementary fire, of the vital 
spirit that prolongs the duration of our frail mortality, 
yet live to enjoy his glory in this world many years, 
to enlighten xnaokind, to henoar his country, and to 



charm the old age of the solitary of Sans-Souci. May 
Apollo and Minerva preserve you for all these pur- 
poses. Vale. — Frederick." 



NEW BOOKS. 

Patch-work. — ^By Capt. Basil Hall, 2 vols. London. 

'^ Never was the noble art of book-making carried 
to such high perfection as at present. The compi- 
lers seem to forget that people have libraries. One 
vamps up a new book of^ travels merely of dis^ised 
extracts from former publications. Another fills his 
pages with Greek and Latin extracts from Aridtotle 
and Quintillian. A third, if possible more insipid, 
gives us long quotations from our poets, while a 
reference was enough, the books being in the hands 
of every body. Another treats us with old French 
ana in masquerade, and by a singular fate derives 
advantage from his very blunders, which makes the 
thing look new. Pah ! I, and an amanuensis could 
scribble one of these books every twenty -four hours." 
-^H. IValpole. 

" Of making books there is no end." — Solomon. 

What would Walpole and Solomon have said had 
they lived in our plumigerous times of 184). The 
wonder is what has become of this biblical accumu- 
lation of centuries. A Welsh scullion wench, on 
hearing the servants speak of new moons, gravely 
asked what had become of the old moons. A new 
book is now but a reproduction, 

" Aliusque et idem 

Nascitur." 

Or another way, not noticed by Mr. Walpole, is, in 
the confection of a book, to throw aside the cuttings, 
and . remnants, and other mercery unused into a re- 
pository, such as in Yankee house-wifery is called 
the rag-bag^ and when of sufficient quantity, to btitch 
them into a book. This is lately the favourite way 
among the travellers. Prince ruckler began with 
his TuttiFrutti; he was followed by Capt. Marryal's 
Olla Podrida^znd thirdly and lastly Capt. Hall, (we 
can imagine him in his study — legs decussated, his 
sartorial goose and thimble at his side,) has just 
basted together his ^^ Patchvforky^' to be expected 
over by the next packet. 

Do you know the reason the Captain did not love 
us in America very much ? One of the reasons was, 
he had just before been travelling in Loo Choo, (as 
we have read in his book) and was shocked by the 
violent contrast. Of these Asiatics he says, ^^They 
are remarkably gentle and engaging, exceedingly 
coy of acquaintance— seem restrained by a genteel 
self-denial from gratifying curiosity, lest it might be 
thought obtrusive." Imagine any one, after this, 
coming straight into Kentucky! Now, these are 
precisely the Xoo Choos, who have been lately eat- 
ing half a dozen of our clergymen. " So coy of 
acquaintance !" We have seen a note of one of 
them in a French newspaper thus ; " Mrs. Choo's 
compliments to Mrs. Choo something else — please 
come round this evening to supper, we have a mis- 
sionary." 

English travellers in America have yet a full 
swing; for nine tenths of their native readers know 
no more of us than of the Loo Choos. We are by 
no means so considerable a people as we apprehend. 
*♦ My dear," a well bred London lady said to her hus- 
band, in our hearing, " who is that General Jackson 
you are talking about 1" " My love, he is the Presi- 
dent of the United States." Think !— to be well 
bred and not to know General Jackson ! In a great 
metropolis wonderful objects are so multiplied there 
is no time for excursive information. When Whis- 
ton predicted the world would be burnt in three 
years, the Duchess of Bolton said, *'*• Let- us go to 
China." This is about the kind of information 
London ladies have of the United States. 

We cannot offer our readers any extracts of Capt. 
Hall, for the same reason that the lady in the play 
could not see the Spanish fleet, it has not yet come 
in sight— but, which is nearly the same, we will 
translate from Pliny the Elder, an account written in 
the unknown tongues' of people, w|io beat the Loo 
Choos and ^Americans, *^ all hollow." Of the au^ 
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thenticity of his relation, Pliny does not even inti- 
mate a doubt, but supports his narrative with an 
argument. " Who," says he, " would have credited 
the existence of the ^thiopean, had he not become 
acquainted with his complexion and physiognomy t 
and what is not a miracle when for the first time pre- 
sented to our knowledffe ? 

Passing by the Cyclops, Lestrigons, and Anthro- 
pophagi, 3ie other most remarkable cotemporaries of 
rimy, were as follows : 

** At the bottom of Mount Imaus there is a race of 
people whose feet are inverted, their heels being be- 
fore. They cannot exist beyond the atmosphere of 
their native valley, and if at any time they wander 
to its extremity, they immediately take to their heeU 
and retire into this congenial air, and are restored 
from suffocation. 

"Ten days' journey beyond the Boristhenes is a 
tribe, who drink from men's sculls, and who repose 
their limbs at night upon mattresses made from the 
skins and hair of their fellow moitals ;" this story 
is related upon the authority of a traveller calling 
himself Isogorus. 

" A nation exists in Africa, at whose praises in- 
fants die, and the leaves wither on the trees. (Lau^ 
dibut arretcant arbores^ amoriantur in/ante*,) Another 
tribe somewhat related to these, kill their enemies by 
a glance." " All women," says Cicero, " who have 
two pupils in the eye are possessed of this noxious 

Duality. Others are mentioned, whose eyes are en- 
owed with the power of fascination." This we 
do not pretend to pervert as any thing strange in our 
city. " In the eyes of some," says rliny, " nature 
has also placed poison, lest there should be an evil 
in the world not found in women." For this last 
remark, he has made many enemies among the fair 
part of hifl readers. 

" In the northern part of the same country are men 
five cubits long, who never spit — have no head ache, 
tooth ache, and rarely any other human infirmity. 
Their philosophers, called Gymnotophiats, remain 
from morning to night staring at the sun, with eyes 
immovable, lifting their feet alternately from the 
burning sand, (so they make turkeys dance in Paris 
on a hot floor) — this is the sole occupation of their 
lives. There are others, who walk in the fire with- 
out injury." The author of this story is Apolonides, 
a Greek writer of great veracity. 

"There are others, who bark like dogs, and live 
on vipers' flesh." These are said to be exceedingly 
jealous of each others' reputation for barking. 

" There is a tribe in Asia, where the women have 
but one child, which is gray from its birth. Others 
of the same country have but one leg, and are of 
wonderful .agility, surpassing all the inhabitants of 
the east in the art of hopping. 

" In the interior of ^Ethiopia are a people, whose 
feet are immense, and in wet weather they lie on 
their backs and turn them up for umbrellas. To the 
west of these are a people without heads— distin- 
guished for the excellence of their statesmen and 
tranquillity of their government. On the borders of 
this region is a tribe destitute of voice. They are, 
however, eminent as public speakers, having a kind 
of utterance resembling the sound of a saw." fiut 
a bad chorus for an opera. 

" In the south of India is a tribe, of whom the 
males have feet a cubit long, and the females no feet 
at all — called the Struthopede; 

" The Megatthenet have no noses. At the source 
of the Ganges, also is a people, who have no mouths, 
called A9tomone9, Their bodies are covered with 
leaves and moss. They subsist on the odour of trees, 
of flowers, or apples, which they carry with them on 
a journey. Too strong odours give them indigestions 
of which they often die. There is also a small race 
in this country, who by day are blind, and Hike cer- 
tain modem critics) have eyes only to guara against 
the light. 

" The Pigmie» are three inches long. These peo- 
ple are of great antiquity and are mentioned by Ho- 
mer. They are indefatigable, warlike, and extremely 
ambitious. Whole regiments seated on the backs of 
goats or rams, and armed with pikes, descended from 
Sie Trispithamian Mountains to the sea shore, com- 
mitting nonible depredations among th« eggs and 



young of the cranes, till at len^ these birds for 
mutual preservation formed an alliance and after long 
and dreadful hostilities, were vanquished and de- 
stroyed." CaricleSy on a visit to this nation, counted 
to the number of three hundred villages. Their 
palaces, according to this author, are construct^ of 
egg shells, and feathers, and cemented by the gluti- 
nous substance of the teg, Aristotle, however, avers 
that they reside in subterraneous caverns. These 
are the people noticed by Milton — 

" The small infantry, warr'd on by cranes." 

" In those parts of India where there are no trees, 
the inhabitants are one hundred feet high. They 
live a thousand years, and always die in the bloom 
and vigour of youth. Others are old, and feeble, and 
gray-headed at their birth — towards the close of life, 
their cheeks become ruddy and their hair black as 
the raven's wing, and die in all the grace and strength 
of adolescence. 

"In the deserts of Africa are a people who just 
appear and then vanish from sight — peep into the 
world, then peep out. It requires good eyes to see 
them as they pass through." 

So you see, gentle reader, " nature has made strange 
fellows in her time." Of the remarkable ones men- 
tioned by Pliny, we have not given you the twentieth 
part Don't you wish Captain Hall had liv«d in 
those days t — What materials for a " Patchwork !^^ 



ExandnaHon of Dr, Edwarda^t TYeatite on the Will. 
By Jeremiah Day, D. D., L.L.D,, President of 
Yale Coll^fe. New Haven: Durrie and Peck. 
Philadelphia : Smith and Peck, corner of Third 
and Arch streets, 1841. 

Quite a rarity ! A new book of thought — of close 
metaphysical reasoning ; a book which exacts^ thought 
and compels reflection in the reader, and exhibits 
profound learning, study, and inquiry in the writer. 
Real, hard, close thinking has been out of fashion so 
lon^, that it seems like old times to receive a publi- 
cation of this class ; and it is quite refreshing to sit 
down for a few hours and lose one's s^lf in following 
out these nice, abstract entities and quiddities of the 
metaphysicians. Formerly not only cler^men, but 
professional men, and men of letters and leisure, used 
to take an interest in the progress of philosophical 
inquiry and the advance of metaphysical science. 
But matter, not mind, is now attracting the regard of 
the learned as well as the busy ; and but for the exer- 
tions of such men as President Day, the field of 
inquiry most interesting to an immortal being would 
be utterly abandoned. 

The work before us will receive attention from 
the religious world, on account of its able discussion 
of the question, how far and in what manner reason 
and philosophy are to be applied to the explanation 
of the Scriptures. Other questions of a kindred na- 
ture, are incidentally brought forward, and ably and 
earnestly debated. 

We commend President Day's work to the notice 
of all who are willing to submit to the labour of 
thouflrhtand reflection. Whether they subscribe to 
his theolo^cal do^as or not, they will be pleased 
to reco^ise in him, a worthy commentator on the 
acknowledged Coryphaeus of American metaphysi- 
cians, the renowned Jonathan Edwards. 



Chritt Our Example. By Caroline Fry, author of 
the Listener, &c. R. S. H. George, Philadel- 
phia, 1841. 

This excellent book of practical Christianity, is 
printed in very large type for the special accommo- 
dation of aged people, with whom it is understood 
to be a great favoruite. The name of the author is 
so well known in her own useful department of reli- 
gious literature, that it is always regarded as a suffi- 
cient guarantee of tiie excellence of any work ap- 
pearing under its sanction. 



The JCirumen, or the Black Ridert of Congarte-.^K 
Tale. By the author of Guy Rivers. Lea and 
Blanchard, Philadelphia, 1841. 

Mr. Simms, having taken a longer time than 
usual for the writing of this novel, has produced an 
unusually fine one. He is an artist who can elabo. 
rate his productions to any degree he chooses, without 
impairing their breadth and freedom, or detracting 
from their general effect. His capabilities in de- 
scription, narrative, and the developement of indi- 
vidual character, appear to great advantage in the 
work before us, which was evidently composed u i 
genial season, and has its scene in the natural home 
of his genius, the sunny clime of the South. He 
may be truly denominated one of our happiest m. 
Honal novelists, as he always pays his own coantij 
the compliment of making its characters and history 
form the materials of his works. 



Wlio shall be (rreatest ? --By Mary HowitL 
New York. D. Appleton & Co. 1841. 

This is a capital story ; designed to show the 
folly of rivalry ia equipage and style of hving. 
The conversations and soliloquies of the tM 
ladies are inimitable. The opening part of the 
narrative is given in a style of grave banter which 
would do credit to Boz himself, who, all the worid 
knows, is the phoenix of grave humourista^the 
writer of all others who keeps his countenaDce 
best, if we may so express ourselves, while he 
sets his readers all in a roar. 



BULWER'S LAST WORK. 

In our next we shall commence '* Night and 
Morning,'' the latest production of the author of 
'' Pelham,'* &c. &c. This work has the usual 
display of power, for which the author is so 
celebrated, and is free from many of the objec 
tionable traits pervading his previous works. 
We hope to issue our next number on Saturday 
next. « 
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We commence this number with ^* Night and 
Morning,'* the new novel of Sir Edward Bulwer. 
*niis book is ahready much talked about; and 
seems to be more generally admired than any 
work of the kind, that has made its appearance 
for the last twelve-month. To us, it appears to 
be no way uiferior to the very best of its prede- 
cessors, from the same hand. The story is of 
the most engaging interest, the characters well 
drawn, and the descriptions moral and physical, 
are powerfully written. However, it is not diffi- 
cult to perceive in this, many of the defects from 
which none of Bulwer's productions are entirely 
free— to wit, the unskilful introduction of the 
episodes— scenes, incidents, and characters, are 
frequently forced upon the reader, which impede 
the action, and contribute nothing to the develope- 
ment of the catastrophe — and, again, the improba- 
bility of a man's associating with low and wicked 
people without becoming either vulgar or vicious. 
Bnt, notwithstanding these considerable faults, 
we look upon this as the very best novel that we 
have read in a long time, and superior to several 
hy the same ingenious author. 



SPRING. 

We cannot lift up our eyes, in this delightful 
leason, without being tempted to ask, on what 
priDdple can we account for the beauty of Spring ? 
Winter has shades as deep, and colours as bril- 
liant; and the great foims of nature are substan- 
tially the same, through all the revolutions of the 
year. We shall seek in vain, therefore, in the 
Kcideuts of mere organic matter, for the sources 
of that " vernal delight," which subject all finer 

Siirits to an annual intoxication, and strike home 
e sense of beauty even to hearts that seem proof 
against it under aU other respects. And it is not 
among the dead, but among the living, that this 
beauty originates. It is the renovation of life and 
joy to all animated beings, that constitutes the 
r^at jubilee of nature ; the young of animals 
bursting into existence — the simple and universal 
pleasures which are diffused by the mere tem- 
perature of the air: and the profusion of suste- 
nance — the pairing of birds — me cheerful resump- 
tion of rustic toils — the great alleviation of all 
the miseries of poverty and sicknest*-our sym- 
pathy with the young life, and the promise and 
the hazards of the vegetable creation — the solemn, 
yet cheering impression of the constancy of na- 



ture to her great periods of renovation— and the 
hopes that dart spontaneously forward into the 
new circle of exertions and enjoyments that is 
opened up by her hand and her example. Such 
are some of the conceptions that are forced upon 
us by the appearances of returning Spring, and 
that seem to account for the emotions of delight 
with which these appearances are hailed, by every 
mind endowed with any degree of sensibility, 
somewhat better than the brightness of colours, 
or the agreeableness of the smells, that are then 
presented to our senses. — Lord Jeffrey, 



TWILIGHT — BvMrs. Nobton. 

It is the twilight hoar. 
The daylight toil is done. 
And the last rays are departing 
Of the cold and wintry sun : 
It is the time when Friendship 
Holds converse fair and free, 
It is the time when children 
Dance round the mother's Imee. 
But my soul is faint and heavy. 
With a yeaminff sad and deep. 
By the fireside lone and dreary 
I sit me down and weep ! 
Where are ye, merry voices? 
Whose clear and bird-like tone, 
Some other ear now blesses. 
Less anxious than my own ! 
Where are ye, steps of lightness. 
Which fell like blossom showers ? 
Where are ye, sounds of laughter, 
Thatcheer'd the pleasant hours t 
Through the dim light slow declining. 
Where my wistful glances fall, 
I can see your pictures hanging 
Against the silent wall ;-» 
They gleam athwart the darkness, 
Wlih their sweet and changeless eyes. 
But mute are ye, my children ! 
No voice to mine replies. 
Where are ye 1 are ye playing 
By the stranger's blazing hearth; 
Forgetting in your gladness. 
Your old home's former mirth ! 
Are ye daneing! are ye singing t 
Are ye full of childish glee 1 
Or do your light hearts sadden 
With the memory of roe 1 
Round whom, oh gentle darlings. 
Do your young arms fondly twine. 
Does she press you to her bosom 
Who hath taken you from minel 
Oh ! boys, the twilight hour 
Such a heavy time hath grown, — 
It recalls with such deep anguish 
All 1 used to call my own,-* 
That the harshest word that ever 
Was spoken to me there 



Would be trivial — ^would be -melcome^ 
In this depth of my despair! 
Yet, no ! Despair shall not sink. 
While life and love remain, — 
The' the weary struggle haunt me. 
And my prayer be made in vain: 
Tho' at times my spirit fail me. 
And the bitter tear drops fall, 
Tho' my lot be hard and lonely. 
Yet I hope— I hope thro* all ! 

» « » » • 

By the sudden joy which bounded 

In the banish'd Hagar's heart, 

When she saw the gushing fountain 

From the sandy desert start; — 

By the living smile which greeted 

The lonely one of Nain, 

When her long last watch was over. 

And her hope seem'd wild and vain ; 

By all the tender mercy 

God has shown to human grief 

When fate or man's perverseness 

Denied and barr'd relief, — 

By the helpless wo which taught Ae 

To look to Him alone. 

From the vain appeals for justice 

And wild efibrts of my own,— * 

By the light— thou unseen future. 

And thy tears — thou bitter past, 

1 will hope— tho' all forsake me 

In His mercy to the last ! 



THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR. 

The Aberdeen Journal has recently published a 
letter, first written soon after the publication of Sir 
Walter Scott's "Tales of My Landlord," by a de- 
scendant of the Earl of Stair, stating that the origi- 
nal of the Bride of Lammermoor was the Hon. Janet 
Dalrymple, sister of the first Earl of Stair, in the 
time of WilHam and Mary, and that she has always 
been spoken of in the family by the name of " The 
Bride of Baldoon." The lover to whom she had 
plighted her faith was Lord Rutherford, but her en- 
forced husband was David Dunbar, eldest son of the 
Laird of Baldoon. On the wedding night young 
Baldoon was killed, not as Sir Walter has left it to 
be inferred, by the hands of his bride to free herself 
from her hateful fate, but by the lover who had se- 
creted himself in the bridal chamber, and escaped by 
the window; the bridejprroom obstinatelv refused, 
while he survived, to give an account of the fray ; 
and the bride was found in the chimney comer a 
raving maniac; she refused all food, and died soon 
after ; the only words she ever spoke are those re- 
corded by Sir Walter Scott, " Ye hae ta'en up your 
bonnie bridegroom." The general fidelity of the 
characters is admitted by the writer, except that he 
says justice is not done to the character of Lord 
Stair, under the ffuise of Sir William Ashton, and 
that the fictitious bridegroom is a much more respect- 
able person than was the real one in young Baldoon. 
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SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 

The delight of the court and the darling of the 
Muses; at least, such are the encomiums of his 
cotemporaries. He was the sweetest poet, the 
most refined gentleman, and perhaps the wildest 
ai^d most reckless cavalier of the age in which he 
lived. There were many among the younger of 
Charles's followers, who, in proportion as the 
Puritans cropped their hair closer, and affected 
an increased sourness in their looks, considered 
it imperative on their part to add to the gaudiness 
of their attire, and to startle by the dissipation of 
their lives. Such may have been, in some de- 
me, the case with Suckling ; but, on the other 
hand, he had faults of the heart as well as of the 
age. There is fortunately some interest in the 
memoir of his life, though his reputation as a 
poet has faded in the eyes of posterity. 

He was the son of Sir John Suckling, one of 
the principal secretaries of state in the reign of 
James, and who was afterwards a privy council- 
lor, and comptroller of the household, in the 
reign of Charies. The father is spoken of as a 
person of great gravity, though Aubrey passes 
him over as a " dull fellow." 

His son, the poet, according to Lloyd, was 
bom at Witham, in Middlesex, in April, 1613. 
The writers, however, of the *• Biographia Dra- 
matica,'' without stating their authority, place his 
birth at Twickenham, in February, 1608-9. As 
his death is generally stated to have taken place 
either in his twenty*ninth or thirtieth year, the 
period to which Lloyd ascribes his birth is pro- 
bably oorrert.* When only eleven years of age 
he was sent to Cambridge, where he remained 
three or four years, though, like most persons of 
a vivacious genius, he appears never to have 
taken a degree. He is said to have conversed in 
Latin when <Hily five years old. 

Shortly after leaving Cambridge, he set out on 
his travels over Europe, and eventually made a 
campaign under the celebrated Gustavus Adol- 
phus, during which he was present in three bat- 
tles and five sieges. He returned to England 
with somewhat of foreign eflbminacy in his man- 
ners, but with an openness of heart, a sprightli- 
ness of conversation, and an utter recklessness of 
conduct, which distinguished him to the close of 
his career. 

His agreeable discourse, and showy person, 
rendered him a great favourite at court. Aubrey 
styles him an '* extraordinary and accomplished 
gentleman ;" and adds, that ^* he was incompa- 
rably ready at reparteeing ; and his wit was most 
isiparkling when set upon and provoked." As 
long as his finances lasted, he presented a 
splendid figure at the court of Charles. His en- 
tertainments were cosdy in the extreme ; and one 
of them is especially mentioned, to which only 
the young and the beautiful appear to have been 
invited, and where every rarity that gold could 
purchase met the eye, and gratified the taste, of 
his guest. The last service was fantastic enough : 
it consisted of silk stockings, gloves, and garters. 
f When his play of " Aglaura" was acted at court, 
he thought proper to provide the splendid dresses 
of the actors out of his own purse. There was 
no tinsel, we are told, but all was *< pure gold 
and silver." Such lavish expenditure would 
naturally reduce a moderate fortune to its lowest 
ebb ; and after a time, we are informed, that there 



• However, Anthony Wood states, that at the 
decease of bis father, in March, 1627, he was nine- 
teen. which would place hit birth in 1608. 



was not a single shopkeeper who would trust 
him with sixpence. 

Probably he practised gaming, or rather the 
foul arts which insure success, to a greater ex- 
tent than had hitherto been known in England. 
Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, declared to 
Pope, on the authority of Lady Dorset, that 
Suckling had contrived certain marks, known 
only to himself, to be affixed to all the cards that 
came from the principal makers in Paris. Like 
all who follow that most unhappy vice, he was 
affluent at one time and a beggar at another. 
However, he always affected the most splendour 
when in the greatest distress. He contended 
that it raised his spirits. He used to practise 
cards in bed. 

He was a skilful player at bowls, at Uiat time 
the most fashionable game in England. The 
great resort of the bowlers, and indeed of all the 
gay society of London, was the Peccadillo, a 
place then far removed from the busde of the 
metropolis, but which has given a name to one 
of our principal streets, Piccadilly. On one oc- 
casion, we are told, his sisters followed him to 
this place, and, finding him engaged in his 
favourite pastime, entreated him, with tears in 
their eyes, not to risk their all. In his '' Session 
of the Poets" Suckling himself alludes to his de- 
light in the game : 

Suckling was next called, bat did not appear; 
But strait one whispered Apollo i' the ear. 
That of all men living he cared not for 't, 
He loved not the Muses so well as his sport; 
And prised black eyes and a lucky bit 
At bowls, above all the trophies of wit. 
And Apollo was angry, and publicly said — 
*Twere fit that a fine were set on his head. 

The goddess of his poetry was Lady Frances 
Cranfield, daughter of Lionel, first Earl of Mid- 
dlesex, and wife of Richard Sackville, fifth Earl 
of Dorset. As she was only seventeen at the 
time of her marriage, it is probable that her inti- 
macy with Suckling commenced after that event; 
she was, indeed, scarcely twenty-one when 
Suckling died. As Lady Dorset survived till 
1692, (at which period she must have been in her 
seventy-third year,) she became the cotempo- 
rary of Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, to whom 
she related some of the scandal of former times. 
The duke told Pope, that so vain was she of her 
intimacy with Suckling, that she used herself to 
send to the printer the verses which he had ad- 
dressed to her. He added, that she took a sin- 
gular pride in boasting of the familiarities which 
had passed between them. 

Aubrey mentions a Countess of Middlesex, 
with whom Suckling had been in love, and on 
whom he had squandered several thousand 
pounds. This must be a mistake. There was 
only one Countess of Middlesex, a co temporary 
of Suckling, and, unhappily, that lady was the 
mother of his idol. As liady Dorset, however, 
afterwards liecame sole heiress of her brother 
Lionel, third Earl of Middlesex, and as her son 
Charles eventually united the tides of Dorset and 
Middlesex in his own person, this close connec- 
tion of names probably led Aubrey into the error. 
Lady Middlesex and Lady Dorset are undoubt- 
edly the same person. 

Notwithstanding his campaign under the great 
Gustavus, Suckling was but litde fonned ioi a 
soldier. A quarrel is recorded to have taken 
place between the poet and Sir John Digby, 
brother to Sir Kenelm, of which the origin was 
either a mistress or a dispute at a gaming-table. 
Suckling, supported by two or three friends, set 



upon Digby as he was leaving the theatre; a 
dastardly mode of revenge not unfrequenily r^ 
sorted to at the period, 'ihc poet was of a slight 
figure, while Digby was one of the most pi:wer- 
ful men, and one of the best swordsmen in Eng- 
land. The latter, with only the aid of his servant, 
gaUandy fiew at his assailants, and die affray 
ended by his putting them to a disreputable 
flight. 

In a letter from Mr. Gerrard to the Earl of 
Strafiford, dated 10th November, 1684, diestoiy 
of Suckling's adventure with Digby is diflerenily 
related, but the circumstances are scarcely le» 
discreditable to the unfortunate poet. The nar- 
ration is a curious one, as throwing a light on the 
manners of the time. ** I come now to a rodo- 
montade of such a nature as is scarce credible. 
Sir John Suckling, a young man, son to him that 
was comptroller, famous for nothing before, but 
that he was a great gamester, was a suitor to i 
daughter of Sir Henry Willoughby's, in Derby- 
shire, heir to a thousand a year. By some friend 
he had in court, he got the king to write for him 
to Sir Henry Willoughby, by which means he 
hoped to ge\ her ; for he thought he had interett 
enough in the afifections of the young woman, so 
her lather's consent could be got. He fipoke 
somewhat boldly that way, which coming to her 
knowledge, she entreated a voung gentleman, 
who also was her suitor, a brother of Sir Kenehn 
*Digby's, to draw a paper in writing, which she 
dictated, and to get Sir John Suckling's hand unto 
it; therein he must disavow any interest he hath 
in her, either by promise or other ways. If he 
would undertake this, she said, it was die readiest 
way he could use to express his affection to her. 
He willingly undertakes it, gets another yooo; 
man, a Digby, into his company, and harinv 
each of them a man, goes out upon this adven- 
ture, intending to come to London, where he 
thought to find him ; but meeting Suckling on 
the way, he saluted him, and asked him whither 
he was going; he said on the king's business, 
but would not tell him whither, though he press- 
ed him, if not to Sir Henry Willoughby's! He 
then drew forth his paper and read it to him, and 
pressed him to underwrite it; he would not, and 
with oaths confirms his denial. He told him he 
must force him to it. He answers, nothinfif could 
force him. Then he asked him whether he had 
any such promise from her as he gave out : in 
that he said he would not sadsfy him. Mr. Digby 
then falls upon him with a cudgel, which being 
a yard long, he beat out upon him almost \o an 
handful, he never ofifering to draw his swonl; 
Suckling's two men standing by and looking on. 
Then comes in Philip Willoughby widi his man, 
a proper gendeman, a man held stout, and of a 
very fair reputation, who was assistant to this 
Suckling in all his wooing business. Mr. Bigby 
presses him also to avow by word of month, that 
Suckling had no such interest in his kinswoman 
as he pretended. He denies to do it; whereupon 
he struck him three or four blows on the face 
with his fist. They then cried out diat they were 
the king's messengers, and that they should hare 
some other time to speak with them. This re- 
port comes quickly to London; Sir Kenelm 
Digby comes to Hampton Court before the king 
comes up ; to his friends there avows ^^^^^J^ 
tide of this business. Since, Suckling and Pnil'P 
Willoughby are bodi in London, but they stir 
not. Also Sir Henry Willoughby and his daugh- 
ter are come hither, Lawrence Whitaker being 
sent by the king for them. One affront he dw 
them more, for findmg them the next day afterW 
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NIGHT AND MORNING. 

A NOVEL. 
By the Author of " Pelham,'* " Eienzi/* " Eugene Aram," Jtc. 



BOOK I. 

*'iXocli In mcines 3,tttnn JLznp 

Wac h^ Witt fcb UMiniieri' aus, 
Sno iinr Sogen^ ^o^e Znmt 

JLfett fct) (:i Hei Vatets t)aus.'* 

ScaiLLKE : Dtr Pilgrim, 



INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 

^ Now rests oar Ticar. They who knew him best, 

Proclaim his life to have been entirely rest; 

Nor one so old has left this world of sin, 

More like the bein^ that he entered in." — Crabbe. 

In one of the Welsh counties is a small village 

called A . Ilia somewhat removed from 

the high-road, and is, therefore, but little known 
to those luxurious amateurs of th« picturesque 
vho yiew Nature through the windows of a car- 
nage and four. Nor, indeed, is there anything, 
whether of scenery or association, in the place 
itself, sufficient to allure the more sturdy enthu- 
siast from the beaten tracks which tourists and 
guide-books prescribe to those who search the 
soblime and beautiful amid the mountain homes ' 
of the ancient Britons. Still, on the whole, the 
village is not without its attractions. It is placed 
la a small valley, through which winds and leaps, 
down many a rocky fall, a clear, babbling, noisy 
rirulet, that affords excellent sport to the brethren 
ef ihe angle. Thither, accordingly, in the sum- 
mer season, occasionally resort the Waltons of 
the neighbourhood — young farmers, retired tra- 
ders, with now and then a stray artist, or a roving 
student from one of the universities. Hence the 

soliiary hostelry of A , being somewhat 

more frequented, is also more clean and com- 
fortahlc than could be reasonably anticipated from 
the Insignificance and remoteness of the village. 

At the time in which my narrative opens, the 
village boasted a sociable, agreeable, careless, 
half-starved parson, who never failed to introduce 
Inmself to any of the anglers who, during the 
sBmmer months, passed a day oi two in the litde 
^ey. The Reverend Mr. Caleb Price had 
l»en educated at the University of Cambridge, 
where he had contrived, in three years, to run 
trough a little fortune of £3500, without gain- 
ing in return any more valuable mental acquisi- 
tions than those of making the most admirable 
milk-punch, and becoming the most redoubted 
boxer in his college ; or any more desirable repu- 
tation than that of being one of the best natured, 
raiding, open-hearted companions whom you 
could desire by your side in a tandem to New- 
market or in a row with the bargemen. He had 
^wl failed, by the help of these gifts and accom- 
plishments, to find favour, while his money lasted, 
with the young aristocracy of the ** Gende Mo- 
^er." And, though the very reverse of an am- 
Miions or calculating man, he had certainly 
tioarished the belief that some one of the hats or 
tinsel gowns — i.e., young lords or fellow-cora- 
nwners, with whom he was on such excellent 
temw,.and who supped with him so often — ^would 
uo something for him in the way. of a living. 
But it so happened that when Mr. Caleb Price 
^, with a little difficulty, scrambled through his 
'legree, and found himself a Bachelor of Arts and 
^ the end of his finances, his grand acquaintances 
1—41. 10 



parted from him to their varioiis posts in the 
State-Militant of Life. And; with the exception 
of one, joyous and reckless as himself, Mr. Caleb 
Price found that, when money makes itself wings, 
it flies away with our friends. As poor Price had 
earned no academical distinction, so he could ex- 
pect no advancement from his college — no fellow- 
ship — no tutorship leading hereafter to livings, 
stalls, and deaneries. Poverty began already to 
stare him in the face, when the only friend who, 
having shared his prosperity, remained true to 
his adverse fate — a friend, fortunately for him, 
of high connections and brilliant prospects — suc- 
ceeded in obtaining for him the humble living of 

A . To this primitive spot the once jovial 

roister cheerfully retired— contrived to live con- 
tented upon an income somewhat less than he 
had formerly given to his groom — preached very 
short sermons to a very scanty and ignorant con- 
gregation, some of whom only understood Welsh 
—did good to the poor and sick in his own care- 
less, slovenly way — and, uncheered or unvexed 
by wife and children, he rose in summer with 
the lark, and in winter went to bed at nine pre- 
cisely, to save coals and candles. For the rest, 
he was the most skilful angler in the whole 
county ; and so willing to communicate the re- 
sults of his experience as to the most taking co- 
lour of the flies and the most favoured haunts of 
the trout, that he had given especial orders at the 
inn, that whenever any strange gendeman came 
to fish, Mr. Caleb Price should be immediately 
sent for. In this, to be sure, our worthy pastor 
had his usual recompense. First, if the stranger 
were tolerably liberal, Mr. Price was asked to 
dinner at the inn ; and, secondly, if this failed, 
from the poverty or churlishness of the obliged 
party, Mr. Price still had an opportunity to hear 
the last news— to talk about the Great World — 
in a word, to exchange ideas, and perhaps to get 
an old newspaper or an odd number of a maga- 
zine. 

Now it so happened that, one afternoon in Oc- 
tober, when the periodical excursions of the an- 
glers, becoming rarer and more rare, had altogether 
ceased, Mr. Caleb Price was summoned from 
his parlour, in which he had been employed in 
the fabrication of a net for his cabbages, by a 
little white-headed boy, who came to say there 
was a gendeman at the inn who wished imme- 
diately to see him % a tftrange gendeman, who had 
never been there before. 

Mr. Price threw down his net, seized his hat, 
and in less than five minutes he was in the best 
room of the litde inn. 

The person there awaiting him was a man who, 
though plainly clad in a velveteen shooting-jacket, 
had an air ^nd mien greatly above those common 

to the pedestrian visiters of A . He was 

tall, and of one of those athletic forms in which 
vigour in youdi is too often purchased by corpu- 
lence in age. At this period, however, in the 
full prime of manhood, the ample chest and 
sinewy limbs, seen to full advantage in their sim- 
ple and manly dress, could not fail to excite that 
popular admiration which is always given to 
strength in the one sex as to delicacy in the 
other. The stranger was walking impatiendy to 
and fro the small apartment when Mr. Price en- 
tered ; and then, turning to the clergyman a coun- 
tenance handsome and striking, but yet more 
prepossessing from its expression of frankness 
than froih the regularity of its features, he stopped 
short, held out his hand, and said, with a gay 
laugh, as he glanced over the parson's threadbare 
and slovenly costume, ** My poor Caleb ! what a 



metamorphosis ! I should not have known you 
again !" 

«* "What ! you ! Is it possible, my dear fellow? 
How glad I am to see you ! What on earth can 
bring you to such a place ? No ! not a soul would 
believe me if I said I had seen you in this misera- 
ble hole." , 

" That is precisely the reason why I am here. 
Sit down, Caleb, and we'll talk over matters as 
soon as our landlord has brought up the materials 
for—" 

"The milk-punch," interrupted Mr. Price, 
rubbing his hands. " Ah, that will bring us back 
to old times indeed !" 

In a few minutes die punch was prepared, and, 
after two or three preparatory glasses, the stran- 
ger thus commenced : 

•* My dear Caleb, I am in want of your assist- 
ance, and, above all, of your secrecy." 

" I promise you both beforehand. It will make 
me happy the rest of my life to think I have 
served my patron — my benefactor— the only 
friend I possess." 

" Tush, man ! don't talk of that : we shall do 
better for you one of these days. But now to 
the point : I have come here to be married — ^mar- 
ried, old boy ! — married !" 

And the stranger threw himself back in his 
chair, and chuckled with the glee ©f a school- 
boy. 

" Humph !" said the parson, gravely. " It is 
a serious thing to do, and a very odd place to 
come to." 

" I admit both propositions : diis punch is su- 
perb. To procecKl. You know that my uncle's 
immense fortune is at his own disposal ; if I 
disobliged him, he would be capable of leaving 
all to my brodier. I shotdd disoblige him irre- 
vocably if he knew that I had married a trades- 
man's daughter. I am goixtg to marry a trades- 
man's daughter — a girl in a million ! The cere- 
mony must be as secret as possible. And in this 
church, with you for the priest, I do not see a 
chance of discovery." 

" Do you marry by licence ?" 

•« No ; my intended is not of age ; and we 
keep the secret even from her father. In this 
village you will mumble over the bans without 
one of your congregation ever taking heed of the 
name. I shall stay here a month for the purpose. 
She is in London, on a visit to a relation in die 
city. The bans on her side will be published 
with equal privacy in a little church near the 
Tower, where my name will be no less unknown 
than here. Oh, I've contrived it famously!" 

"But, mv dear fellow, consider what you 
risk." 

" I have considered all, and find every chance 
in my favour. The bride will arrive here on the 
day of our wedding: my servant will be one wit- 
ness ; some stupid old Welshman, as antediluviam 
as possible — I leave it to you to select him — shall 
be the other. My servant I shall dispose of, and 
the rest I can depend on." 

»i But—" 

" I detest buts ; if I had to make a language, 
I would not admit such a word in it. And now, 
before I run on upon Catharine, a subject quite 
inexhaustible, tell me, my dear friend, somediing 
about yourself." 

* » • » « 

Somewhat more than a month had clasped 
since the arrival of die stranger at the village 
inn. He had changed his quarters fbr the par- 
sonage ; went out bat litde, and dlen thiefly on 
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foot-excursions among the sequestered hills in the 
neighbourhood : he was, therefore, but partially 
known by sight even in the Tillage ; and the visit 
of some old college friend to the minister, though 
indeed it had never chanced before, was not, in 
itself, so remarkable an event as to excite any 
particular observation. The bans had been duly, 
and half inaudibly, hurried over, after the service 
was concluded, and while the scanty congrega- 
tion were dispersing down the litrle aisle of 3ie 
church, when one morning a chaise and pair ar- 
rived at the parsonage. A servant out of livery 
leaped from ttie box. The stranger opened the 
door of the chaise, and uttering a ipyous excla- 
mation, gave his arm to a lady, who, trembling 
and agitated, could scarcely, even with that stal- 
wart support, descend the steps. ''Ah!" she 
taid, in a voice choked with tears, when they 
found themselves alone in the little parlour, ** ah ! 
if you knew how I have suffered !*' 

How is it that certain words, and those the 
homeliest — which the hand writes and the eye 
reads as trite and commonplace expressions — 
when spoken^ convey so much — so many mean- 
ings complicated and refined ? ** Ah, if you knew 
how I have suffered !" 

When the lover heard these words, his gay 
countenance fell — he drew back— his conscience 
smote him : in that complaint was the whole his- 
tory of a chmdestinelove — not for both the parties, 
but for the woman — the painful secrecy— tlie re- 
morseful deceit— the shame — the fear — the sacri- 
fice. She who uttered those word/3 was scarcely 
sixteen. It is an early age to leave childhood 
behind for ever I 

** My own love ! you have suffered indeed ; but 
it is over now." 

** Over ! And what will they say of me— 
what will they think of me at home ? Over ! 
Ah!" 

• •' It is but for a short time, in the course of 
nature, my uncle cannot live long : all then will 
be explained. Our marriage once made public, 
all connected with you will be proud to own you. 
You will have wealth — station — a name among 
the first in the gentry of England. But, above 
all, you will have the happiness to think that your 
forbearance for a time has saved me, and, it may 
be, our children, sweet one ! from poverty and — " 

•♦ It is enough," interrupted the girl : and the 
expression of her countenance became serene and 
elevated. "It is for you — for your sake. I 
know what you hazard : how much I must owe 
you ! Forgive me ; this is the last murmur you 
shall ever hear from these lips." 

An hour after those words were spoken the 
marriage ceremony was concluded. 

" Caleb," said the bridegroom, drawing the 
clergyman aside as they were about to re-enter 
the house, " you will keep your promise, I know ; 
and you think I may depend implicitly upon the 
gooil faith of the witness you have selected ?" 

** Upon his good faith ? — no," said Caleb, 
smiling: *' but upon his deafness, his ignorance, 
and his age. My poor old clerk ! he will have 
forgotten all about it before this day three months. 
Now I have seen your lady, I no longer wonder 
that you incur so great a risk. I never beheld 
so levely a countenance. You will be happy !" 
And the village priest sighed, and thought of the 
coming winter and his own lonely hearth. 

** My dear friend, you have only seen her 
beauty: it is her least charm. Heiven knows 
how often I have made love — and this is the only 
woman that I have ever really loved. Caleb, 
there is ae excellent living that adjoins my uncle's 



house. The rector is old; when the house is 
mine, you will not be long without the living. 
We shall be neighbours, Caleb, and then you 
shall try and find a bride for yours^f. Smith" 
— and the bridefroom turned to the servant who 
had accompanied his wife, and served as a second 
witness to the marriaffp*-** tell the postboy to 
put-to the horses immediatdy." 

*' Yes, sir. May I speak a word with you ?" 

" WeU, what !" 

*' Your uncle, sir, sent for me to come to him 
the day before we left town." 

" Aha ! indeed !" 

" And I could just pick up among his servants 
that he had some suspicion — at least, that he had 
been making inquiries-— and seemed very cross, 
sir." 

** You went to him ?" 

*' No, sir, I was afraid. He has such a way 
with him ! Whenever his eye is fixed on mine, 
I always feel as if it was impossible to tell a lie ; 
and — ^and — in short, I thought it was best not io 

go." 

'* You did right Confound this fellow !" mut- 
tered the bridegroom, turning away; **he is 
honest, and loves me ; yet, if my uncle sees him, 
he is clumsy enough to betray all. Well, I always 
meant tp get him out of the way — the sooner the 
better. Smith!" 

"Yes, sir!" 

** You have often said that you should like, if 
you had some capital, to setde in Australia — your 
father is an excellent farmer — you are above the 
situation you hold with me — you are well edu- 
cated, and have some knowledge of agriculture — 
you can scarcely fail to make a fortune as a set- 
tler; and, if you are of the same mind still, why, 
look you, I have just j^lOOO at my banker's : you 
shall have half if you like to sail by the first 
packet." 

*' Oh, sir, you are too generous." 

*' Nonsense — no thanks — I am more prudent 
than generous ; for I agree with you that it is all 
up with me if my uncle gets hold of you. I 
dread my prying brother, too ; in fact the obliga- 
tion is on my side : only stay abroad till I am 
a rich man and my marriage made public, and 
then you may ask of me what you will. It's 
agreed, then — order the horses — we'll go round 
by Liverpool, and learn about the vessels. By 
the way, my good fellow, I hope you see nothing 
now of that good-for-nothing brother of yours ?" 

** No, indeed, sir. It's a thousand pities he 
has turned out so ill, for he was the cleverest of 
the family, and could always twist me round his 
little finger." 

*' That's the very reason I mentioned him. If 
he learned our secret, he would take it to an ex- 
cellent market. Where is he?" 

" Hiding, I suspect, sir." 

*< Well, we shall put the sea between you : so 
now all's safe." 

Caleb stood by the porch of his house as the 
bride and bridegroom entered their humble vehi- 
cle. Though men November, the day was ex- 
quisitely mild and calm, the sky without a cloud, 
and even the leafless trees seemed to smile be- 
neath the cheerful sun. And the young bride 
wept no more : she was with him she loved — she 
was his for ever. She forgot the rest The 
hope — the heart of sixteen — spoke brighdy out 
through the blushes that manded over her fair 
cheeks. The bridegroom's frank and manly 
countenance was radiant with joy. As he waved 
his hand to Caleb from the window, the postboy 
cracked his whip, the servant settled himself on 



the dickey, the horses started off in a brisk not 
— «the clergyman was left alone ! 

To be married is certainly an event in life ; to 
marry other people is, for a priest, a very cmli- 
nary occurrence ; and yet, from that day, a great 
change began to operate in the spirits and the 
habits of Caleb Price. Have you ever, my gen- 
tie reader, buried yourself for some time quietiv 
in the lazy ease of a dull country life ? Hate 
you ever become gradually accustomed to iti 
monotony and inured to its solitude ; and, just at 
the time when you have half forgotten the gnax 
world — that mare magnum that frets and rom| 
in the distance — have you ever received in your: 
calm retreat some visiter, full of the busy and ex- 
cited life which you imagined yourself contented! 
to relinquish ? If so, nave you not perodvedj 
that, in proportion as his presence and oommuni-l 
cation either revived old memories, or brought be- 
fore you new pictures of " the bright tumcdt" of 
that existence of which your guest made a put, 
you began to compare him curiously with your- 
self; you began to feel that what before was to 
rest is now to rot ; that your years are glidiari 
from you unenjoyed and wastcni ; that the cod- I 
trast between the animal life of passionate civili-j 
sation and the vegetable torpor of motionless ; 
seclusion is one that, if you are still young, it 
tasks your philosophy to bear — feeling all the 
while that the torpor may be yours to your gra?e? 
And when your guest has led you, when yoi 
are again alone, is the solitude the same as it wai 
before ! 

Oar poor Caleb had for years rooted hit 
thoughts to his village. His guest had been, like 
the bird in the fairy tale, settling upon the quiet 
branches, and singing so loudly ana so gladly of 
the enchanted skies afar, that, when it flew awiv 
the tree pined, nipped and withering in the sober 
sun in which before it had basked contented 
The guest was, indeed, one of those men whose 
animd spirits exercise upon such as come within 
their circle the influence and power usually as- ! 
cribed only to intellectual qualities. During tbe 
month he had sojourned with Caleb, he had 
brought back to tne poor parson all the gaiety 
of the brisk and noisy novitiate that preceded the 
solemn vow and the dull retreat: the social 
parties, the meiry suppers, the open-handed, 
open-hearted fellowship of riotous, delightful ex- 
travagant, thoughtless youth. And Caleb was 
not a bookmaiv— not a scholar; he had no re^ 
sources in himself, no occupation but his indo- 
lent and ill-paid duties. The emotions, there- 
fore, of the active man were easily aroused 
within him. But if this comparison between 
his past and present life rendered him restless 
and disturbed, how much more deeply and last- 
ingly was he affected by a contrast between his 
own future and that of his friend! not in those 
points where he could never hope equality- 
wealth and station — the conventional distinctions 
to which, after all, a man of ordinary sense must 
sooner or later reconcile himself — but in that otu 
respect wherein all, high and low, pretend to the 
same rights ; rights which a man of moderate 
warmth of feeling can never willingly renounce, 
viz : a parmer in a lot however obscure ; a kind 
face by a hearth, no matter how mean it l>e ! And 
his happier friend, like all men full of life, was 
full of himself— full of his love, of his future, of 
the blessings of home, and wife, and children. 
Then, too, the young bride seemed so fair, so 
confiding, and so tender ; so formed to grace the 
noblest or to cheer the humblest home ! And 
both were so happy, so all in all to each other, 
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as they left that barren threshold ! And the priest 
felt all this as, melancholy and envious, he turned 
from the door in that November day to find him- 
self thoroughly adone. He now began seriously 
to muse upon those fancied blessings which men 
wearied with celibacy see springing heavenward 
behind the altar. A few weeks anerward a no- 
table change was visible in the good man's exte- 
rior. He became more careful of his dress-— he 
shaved every morning— -he purchased a crop- 
eared Welsh cob— and it was soon known in the 
oeighbouriiood that the only journey the cob was 
condemned to take was to the house of a certain 
squire, who, amid a family of all ages, boasted 
two very pretty marriageable daughters. That 
was the second holyday-time of poor Caleb — the 
love romances of his life : it soon closed. On 
learning the amount of the pastor's stipend, the 
squire refused to receive his addresses; and, 
shortly after, the girl to whom he had attached 
himself madi' what the world calls a happy match. 
And perhaps it was one, for I never heard that 
she regretted the forsaken lover. Perhaps Caleb 
was not one of those whose place in a woman's 
heart is never to be supplied. The lady married, 
(he world went round as before, the brook 
danced as merrily through the village, the poor 
worked the week-days, and the urchins gambol- 
ed round the gravestones on the Sabbath, and the 
curate's heart was broken. He languished gradu- 
ally and silently away. The villagers observed 
that he had lost his old good-humoured smile — 
that he did not stop every Saturday evening at 
&e carrier's gate, to ask if there were any news 
stirring in the town which the carrier weekly 
visited — ^that he did not come to borrow the stray 
newspapers that now and then found their way 
into the village— that, as he sauntered along the 
brook-side, his clothes hung loose on his limbs 
—and that he no longer •' whistled as he went:" 
alas ! he was no longer in want of thought By 
degrees, the walks themselves were suspended ; 
the parson was no longer visible : a stranger per- 
formed his duties. 

One day — it might be some three years after 
the fatal visit I have commemorated— one very 
wild, rough day in early March, the postman who 
made the round of the district rung at the parson's 
bdl. The single. female servant, her red hair 
loose in her neck, replied to the call. 
" And how is ihe master !" 
"Very bad;" and the girl wiped her eyes. 
" He should leave you something handsome," 
remarked the postman, kindly, as he pocketed 
the money for the letter. 

The pastor was in bed: the boisterous wind 
rattled down the chimney, and shook the ill- 
fitting casement in its rotting frame. The clothes 
he had last worn were thrown carelessly about, 
QDsmoothed, unbrushed; the scanty articles of 
furniture were out of their proper places : sloven- 
ly discomfort marked the death-chamber. And 
by the bedside stood a neighbouring clergyman, 
a ttout, rustic, homely, thoroughly Welsh priest, 
who might have sat for the portrait of Parson 
Adams. 
" Here's a letter for you," said the visiter. 
*»For me!" echoed Caleb, feebly. "Ah! 
vdl ; is it not very dark, or are my eyes fail- 
i^?" The clergyman and the servant drew 
aside the cnrtains and propped the sick man up : 
he read as follows, slowly and with difficulty : 

** Dear Caleb, — ^At last I can do something for 
yon. A friend of mine, has a living in his giA 
jost vacant, worth, I understand, from three to 
four hundred a year; pleasant neighbourhood — 



small parish. And my friend keeps the hounds ! 
—just the thing for you. He is, however, a 
very particular sort of person — ^wants a compan- 
ion, and has a horror of anything evangelical — 
wishes, therefore, to see you before he decides. 
If you can meet me in London some day next 
month, I'U present you to him, and I have no 
doubt it will be setded. You must think it 
strange I never wrote to you since we parted, 
but you know I never was a very good corres- 
pondent ; and as I had nothing to communicate 
advantageous to you, I thought it a sort of insult 
to enlarge on my own happiness, and so forth. 
All I shall say on that score is, diat I've sown 
my wild oats ; and that you may take my word 
for it, there's nothing that can make a man know 
how large the heart is, and how little the world, 
till he comes home ^perhaps af^r a hard day's 
hunting), and sees his own fireside, and hears 
one dear welcome ; and — oh, by the way, Caleb, 
if you could but see my boy, die sturdiest litde 
rogue ! But enough of this. All that vexes me 
is, that I've never yet been able to declare my 
marriage ; my uncle, however, suspects nothing : 
my wife bears up against all, like an angel as she 
is ; still, in the case of any accident, it occurs to 
me, now I'm writing to you, especially if yon 
leave the place, that it may be as well to send me 
an examined copy of the register. In those re- 
mote places registers are often lost or mislaid ; 
and it may be useful hereafter, when I proclaim 
the marriage, to clear up all doubt as to the fact. 
" Good-bye, old fellow, 

"Yours most truly," &c. <fec. 

"It comes too late," sighed Caleb, heavily, 
and the letter fell from hb hands. There was a 
long pause. " Close the shutters," said the sick 
man at last ; I think I could sleep : and— and — 
pick up that letter." 

With a trembling but eager gripe, he seized 
the paper as a miser would seize the deeds of an 
estate on which he has a mortgage. He smooth- 
ed the folds, looked complacendy at the well- 
known hand, smiled— a ghastly smile ! — and then 
placed the letter under his pillow and sank down : 
they left him alone. He did not wake for some 
hours, and diat good clergyman, poor as himself, 
was again at his post The only friendships that 
are reaDy with us in the hour of need are those 
which are cemented by equality of circumstance. 
In the depths of home, in the hour of tribulation, 
by the bed of death, the rich and the poor are sel- 
dom found side by side. Caleb was evidendy 
much feebler, but his sense seemed clearer than 
it had been, and the instincts of his native kind- 
ness were the last that left him. "There is 
something he wants me to do for him," he mut- 
tered. " AK! I remember: Jones, will you send 
for the parish register f It is some were in the 
vestry-room, I think — but nothin'g's kept proper- 
ly. Better go yourself — its important." 

Mr. Jones nodded, and sallied forUi. The 
register wan not in the vestry ; the churchwar- 
dens knew nothing about it; the clerk, a new clerk 
who also was the sexton, and rather a wild fel- 
low, had gone ten mdes off to a wedding ; every 
place was searched ; till, at last, the book was 
found, amid a heap of old magazines and dusty 
papers, in the parlour of Caleb himself. By the 
time it was brought to him, the sufferer was fast 
declining ; with some difficulty his dim eye dis- 
covered the place where, amid the podiooks of 
the parishioners, the large, clear hand of his old 
friend, and the trembling characters of the bride, 
looked fordi distinguished. 



" Extract this for me^ will you T" said Caleb. 

Mr. Jones obeyed. 

" Now just write above the extract : 

" Sir,— By Mr. Price's desire I send you the 
enclosed. He is too ill to write himself. But he 
bids me say that he has never been quite the same 
man since you left him ; and that, if he should 
not get well again, still your kind letter has made 
him easier in his mind." 

Caleb stopped. 

" Go on." 

*« That is all I have io say : sign your name, 
and put the address — ^here it is. "Ah, the letter," 
he muttered, " must not lie about ! If any thing 
happen to me, it may get him into trouble." 

And as Mr. Jones sealed his communication, 
Caleb feebly stretched his wan hand, and held 
the letter which had " come too late" over the 
flame of the candle. As the paper dropped on 
the carpedess floor, Mr. Jones piudenUy set 
diereon the broad sole of hhs top-boot, and the 
maid-servant brushed it into the grate. 

" Ah, trample it out; hurnr it among the ashes. 
The last as the rest," said Caleb, hoarsely. 
"Friendship, fortune, hope, love, life — a little 
flame, and then— and then — " 

" Don't be uneasy — ^it's quite out !" said Mr. 
Jones. 

Caleb turned his face to die wall. He linger- 
ed dll the next day, when he passed insensibly 
from sleep to death. As soon as the breath was 
out of his body, Mr. Jones felt that his duty was 
discharged — that other dudes called him home. 
He promised to return to read the burial service 
over the deceased, gave some hasty order^ about 
the plain funeral, and was turning from the room, 
when he saw the letter he had written by Caleb's 
wish still on die table. " I pass the postoffice — 
I'll put it in," said he to the weeping servant ; 
" and just give me that scrap of paper." So he 
wrote on the scrap, " P. S. He died this morn- 
ing at half past twelve, widiout pain. — R. J;'* 
and, without the trouble of breakuig the seal, 
thrust the final bulletin into the folds of the letter, 
which he then carefully placed in his vast pocket 
and safely transferred to the post. And that was 
all that the jovial and happy man to whom the 
letter was addressed ever heard of the last days 
ofhis college friend. 

The living vacant by the death of Caleb Price 
was not so valuable as to plague the patron widx 
many applicadons. It continued vacant neariy 
the whole of the six months prescribed by law. 
And the desolate parsonage was committed to 
the charge of one of the villagers, who had oc- 
casionally assisted Caleb in the care of his litde 
garden. The villager, his wife, and half a dozen 
noisy, ragged children, took possession of the 
quiet bachelor's abode. The furniture had been 
sold to pay the expenses of the funeral and a few 
trifling bills ; and, save the kitchen and die two 
atdcs, the empty house, uninhabited, was sur- 
rendered to the sportive mischief of the idle ur- 
chins, who prowled about the silent chambers in 
fear of die silence and in ecstasy at the space. 
The bedroom in which Caleb had died was, in- 
deed, long held sacred by infantine superstition. 
But, one day, the eldest boy having ventured 
across the threshold, two cupboards, the doors 
standing ajar, attracted the child's curiosity. He 
opened one, and his exclamation soon brought 
the rest of die children round him. Have von 
ever, reader, when a boy, suddenly stumbled on 
that El Dorado, called by die grown-up folks a 
lumber-room? Lumber, indeed! what Virtu 
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double locks in cabinets is the real lumber to the 
boy ! Lumber, reader, to thee it was a treasury ! 
Now this cupboard had been the lumber-room 
in Caleb's household. In an instant the whole 
troop had thrown themselves on the motley con- 
tents. Stray joints of clumsy fishing-rods — ar- 
tificial baits — a pair of worn-out top-boots, in 
which one of the urchins, whooping and shout- 
ing bwied himself up to the middle — moth-eaten, 
stained, and ragged, the collegian's gown : relic 
of the dead man's palmy time — a bag of carpen- 
ter's tools, chiefly broken — a cricket-bat — an odd 
boxing-glove— a fencing foil, snapped in the mid- 
ille — ^and more than all, some half-finished at- 
tempts at rude toys : a boat, a carl, a doll's house, 
in which the good natured Caleb had busied him- 
self for the younger ones of that family in which 
he had found the fatal ideal of his trite life. One 
by one were these lugged forth from their dusty 
slumber — profane hands struggling for the first 
right of appropriation. And now, revealed 
against the wall, glared upon the startled viola- 
tors of tlie sanctuary, with glassy eyes and hor- 
rent visage, a grim monster. They huddled 
back one upon the other, pale and breathless, till 
the eldest, seeing that the creature moved not, 
toot heart — approached on tiptoe — twice reced- 
ed, and twice again advanced, and finally drew 
out, daubed, painted, and tricked forth in the 
semblance of a griffin, a gigantic kite ? 

The children, alas ! were not old and wise 
enough to know all the dormant value of that im- 
prisoned aeronaut, which had cost poor Caleb 
many a dull evening's labour— the intended gift 
to the false one's favourite brother. But they 
guessed that it was a thing or spirit appertaining 
of right to them ; and they resolved, after ma- 
ture consultation, to impart the secret of their 
discovery to an old wooden legged villager who 
had served in the army, who was the idol of all 
the children of the place ; and who, they firmly 
believed, knew every thing under the sun except 
the mystical arts of reading and writing. Ac- 
cordingly, haying seen that Uie coast was clear — 
for they considered their parents (as the children 
of the hard working often do) the natural foes to 
amusement — they carried the monster into an 
old outhouse, and ran to the veteran to beg him 
to come up slyly and inspect its properties. 

Three months after this memorable event ar- 
rived the new pastor : a slim, prim, orderly, and 
starch young man, framed by nature and trained 
by practice to bear a great deal of solilude and 
starving. Two lovwig couples had waited to be 
married till His Reverence should arrive. The 
ceremony performed, where was the registry 
book ? The vestry was searched, the church- 
wardens interrogated; the /a^ay clerk, who, on 
the demise of his deaf predecessor, had come 
into office a little before Caleb's last illness, had 
a dim recollection of having taken the registry 
up to Mr. Price at the time the vestry room was 
whitewashed. The house was searched; the 
cupboard, the mysterious cupboard, was ex- 
plored. •* Here it is, sir !" cried the clerk; and 
he pounced upon a pale parchment volume. The 
thin clergyman opened it, and recoiled in dis- 
may : more than three fourths of the leaves had 
be^ torn out 

*<It is the moths, sir," said the gardener's 
wife, who had not yet removed from the house. 

The clergyman looked round: one of the 
ehildren was trembling. ** What have you doilc 
to this book, litde one ?" 

" That book?— the— hi !— hi!— " 

**Spcak the truth, and you sha'n't be punished." 



•' I did not know it was anv harm — hi ! — 
hi!—" 

" WeU, and—" 

** And old Ben helped us." 

*' WeU !" 

" And— and— and— hi !— hi I— The tail of the 
kite, sir!— " 

" Where is the kite ?" 

Alas ! the kite and its tail were long ago gone 
to that undiscovered limbo, where all things lost, 
broken, vanished, and destroyed — things that 
lose themselves, for servants are too honest to 
steal : things that break themselves, for servants 
are too careful to break — find an everlasting and 
impenetrable refuge. 

" It does not signify a pin's head," said the 
•clerk; '* the parish must find a new 'un !" 

** It is no fault of mine," said the pastor. 

Are my chops ready ?" 



CHAPTER IL ^ 

** And noothrd with idle dreams tho 
Frowning fate/*— Crabbk. 

" Why does not my father come back ? \yhat 
a time he has been away !" 

'* My dear PhiHp, business detains him : but 
he will be here in a few days — perhaps to-day !" 

*' I should like him to see how much I am 
improved." 

" Improved in what, Philip ?" said the mo- 
ther, with a smile. <' Not Latin, I am sure ; for 
I have not seen you open a book since you in- 
sisted on poor Todd's dismissal." 

*^ Todd ! Oh, he was such a scrub, and spoke 
through his nose: what could he know of 
Latin ?" 

** More than you ever will, I fear, unless — " 
and here there was a certain hesitation in the 
mother's voice, ** unless your father consents to 
your going to schooL" 

" Well, I should like to go to Eton ! That's 
the only school for a gentleman. I've heard my 
father say so." 

" Philip, you are too proud." 

*» Proud ! You often call me proud, but then 
you kiss me when you do so. Kiss me now, 
mother." 

The lady drew her son to her breast, put 
aside the clustering hair from his forehead, and 
kissed him ; but the kiss was sad, and a moment 
after she pushed him away gently, and muttered, 
unconscious that she was overheard. 

** If, after all, my devotion to the father should 
wrong the children !" 

The boy started, and a cloud passed over his 
brow ; but he said nothing. A light step entered 
the room through the French casements tliat 
opened on the lawn, and the mother turned to 
her youngest-b^m, and her eye brightened. 

*' Mamma ! maipma ! here is a letter for you. 
I snatched it from John: it is papa's hand- 
writing." 

The lady uttered a joyous exclamation, and 
seized the letter. The younger child nestled 
himself on a stool at her feet, looking up while 
she read it ; the elder stood apart, leaning on his 
gun, and with something of thought, even of 
gloom upon his countenance. 

There was a i^trong contrast in the two chil- 
dren. The elder, who was about fifteen, seemed 
older than he was, not only from his height, but 
from the darkness of his complexion, and a cer- 
tain proud, najr, imperious expression upon fea- 
tures that, without having the soft and fluent 



graces of childhood, were yet regular and strik- 
ing. His dark green shooting-dress, with the 
belt and pouch ; the cap, with its gold tassel set 
upon his luxuriant curls, which had the purple 
gloss of the raven's plume, blended, perhaps, 
something prematurely manly in his own tastes 
with the love of the fantastic. and the picturesque 
which bespeaks the presiding genius of the proud 
mother. The younger son had scarcely told his 
ninth year ; and the soft auburn ringlets, descend- 
ing half way down the shoulders ; the riph and 
delicate bloom that exhibits at once the hardy 
health and the gende fostering ; the large, deep 
blue eyes ; the flexile and almost eflTeminate con- 
tour of the harmonious features, altogether made 
such an ideal of childlike beauty as Lawrence 
had loved to paint or Chantrey model. 

And the daintiest cares of a mother, who, as 
yet, has her darling all to herself — her toy, her 
plaything — were visible in the large falling collar 
of finest cambric, and the blue velvet dress, with 
its filigree buttons and embroidered sash. Both 
the boys had about them the air of those whom 
Fate ushers blandly into life : the air of wealth, 
and birth, and luxury, spoiled and pampered as if 
earth had no thorn for their feet, and heaven not 
a wind to visit their young cheeks too roughly. 
The mother had been extremely handsome, and 
though the first bloom of youth was now gone, 
she had sdll the beauty that might captivate new 
love : an easier task than to retain the old. Both 
her sons, though diflfering from each other, re- 
sembled her. She had the features of the 
younger ; and probably any one who had seen 
her in her own earlier youth, would have recog- 
nised in that child's gay, yet gentle countenance, 
the mirror of the mother when a girl. Now, 
however, especially when silent or thoughtfiil, 
the expression of her face was rather that of the 
elder boy ; the cheek, once so rosy, was now 
pale, though clear, with something which time 
had given, of pride and thought, in the curved 
lip and the high forehead. They who could 
have looked on her in her m9re lonely hours, 
might have seen that the pride had known 
shame, and the thought was the shadow oi the 
passions of fear and sorrow. 

But now, as she read those hasty, brief, but 
well-remembered characters— -read as one whose 
heart was in her eyes — joy and triumph alone 
were visible in that eloquent countenander Her 
eyes flashed, her breast heaved ; and at length, 
clasping the letter to her lips, she kissed it again 
and again with passionate transport. Then, as 
her eyes met the dark, inquiring, earnest gaze of 
her eldest bom, she flung her arms round him 
and wept vehemenUy. 

'* What is the matter, mamma, dear mamma?'* 
said the youngest, pushing himself between 
Phihp and his mother. 

** Your father is coming bark this day — this 
very hour; and you — you — child — you, Philip 
— " Here sobs broke in upon her words, and 
left her speechless. 

The letter that had produced this eflfect ran as 
follows : 

" To Mrs. Morton, Fernside Cottage. 

•* Dearest Kate, — My last letter prepared yoa 
for the news I have now to relate — my pooi- 
uncle is no more. Though I have seen so little 
of him, especially of late years, his death sensibly 
aflfected me : but I havg at least the consolation 
of thinkmg that there is nothing now to prevent 
my doing justice to you. I am the sole heir to 
his fortune. I have it in my power, dearest 
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Kate, to offer you a tardy recompense for all you 
hiTe put up with for my sake ; a sacred testimo- 
ny to your long forbearance, your unreproachAil 
love, your wrongs, and your devotion. Our chil- 
dren, too — my noble Philip— kiss them, Kate 
—kiss them for me a thousand times. 

'* I write in great haste ; the burial is just over, 
and my letter will only serve to announce my 
retam. My darling Catharine, I shall be with 
yon ahnost as soon as these lines meet your eyes 
—those dear eyes, that, for all the tears they have 
shed for my faults and follies, have never looked 
the less kind. 

" Yours, ever as ever, 

Philip Beaufort." 

This letter has told its tale, and little remains 
to explain. Philip Beaufort was one of those 
men of whom ther^ are many in his peculiar class 
of society — easy, thoughtless, good-humoured, 
generous, with feelings infinitely better than his 
principles. 

Inheriting himself but a moderate fortune, 
which was three parts in the hands of the Jews 
before he was twenty-five, he had the most bril- 
liant expectations from his uncle ; an old bache- 
br, who, from a courtier, had turned a misan- 
thrope ; cold, shrewd, penetrating, worldly, 
sarcastic, and imperious ; and from this relation 
he received, meanwhile, a handsome, and, in- 
deed, munificent allowance. About sixteen years 
before the date at which this narrative opens, 
Philip Beaufort had '' run ofl*," as the saying is, 
with Catharine Morton, then litde more than a 
child — a motherless child — educated at a board- 
ing-school to notions and desires far beyond her 
station ; for she was the daughter of a provincial 
tradesman. And Philip Beaufort, in the prime 
of life, was possessed of most of the qualities that 
dazzle the eyes, and many of the arts that betray 
the affections. It was suspected by some that 
they were privately married : if so, the secret 
bad been closely kept, and bafiled all the inqui- 
ries of the stern old uncle. Still there was much, 
not only in the manner, at once modest and dig- 
nified, but in the character of Catharine, which 
was proud and high-spirited, to give colour to 
the ftuspicion. Beaufort, a maa naturally care- 
less of formsj paid het a marked and punctilious 
Rtpect; and his attachment was evidently one, 
Botonly pf passion, but of confidence and esteem. 
Time developed in her mental qualities far supe- 
rior to those of Beaufort ; and for these she had 
ample leisure of cultivation. To the influence 
derived from her mind and person she added that 
of a frank, affectionate, and wirming disposition; 
their rhfldren' cemented the bond between them. 
Mr. Beaufort was passionately attached to field- 
sports. He lived the greater part of the year 
wi^ Catharine at the beautiful cottage, to which 
he had built himting-stables that were the admi- 
ration of the county ; and, though the cottage was 
near to London, the pleasures of the metropolis 
aeldora allured him for more than a few days — 
—generally but a fow hours— lat a time ; and he 
always hurried back with renewed relish to what 
be considered his home. , 

Whatever the connection between Catharine 
and hiniself (and of the tnte nature of that con- 
nection, the introductory chapter has made the 
^er more enlightened than the worid), her in- 
flnence had at least weaned from all excesses, 
^ many follies, a mai) who, before he knew 
bw. had seemed likely, from the extreme jovi- 
ality and carelessness of his nature, and a very 
unperfect education, to contract whatever vices 



were most in fashion as preservatives against 
ermuu And if their union had been openly hal- 
lowed by the church, Philip Beaufort had been 
universally esteemed the model of a tender hus- 
band and a fond father. Ever, as he became 
more and more acquainted with Catharine's natu- 
ral good qualities, and more and more attached 
to his home, had Mr. Beaufort, with the genero- 
sity of true affection, desired to remove from her 
the pain of an equivocal condition by a public 
marriage. But Mr. Beaufort, though generous, 
was not free from the woridliness which had 
met him everywhere amid the society in which 
his youth had been spent His uncle, the head 
of one of those families which yearly vanish 
from the commonalty into the peerage, but which 
once formed a distinguished peculiarity in the 
aristocracy of Englancf— families of ancient birth, 
immense possessions, at once noble and untitled 
— ^held his estates by no other tenure than his 
own capriee. Though he professed to like 
Philip, yet he saw but litde of him. When the 
news of the illicit connection his nephew was 
reported to have formed reached him, he at first 
resolved to break it off; but, observing that 
Philip no longer gambled nor run in debt, and 
had retired from the turf to the safer and more 
economical pastimes of the field, he contented 
himself with inquiries which satisfied him that 
Philip was not married ; and perhaps he thought 
it, on the whole, more prudent to wink at an 
error that was not attended by the bills which 
had heretofore characterised the human infirmi- 
ties of his reckless nephew. He took care, how- 
ever, incidentally, and in reference to some 
scandal of the day, to pronounce his opinion, 
not upon the fault, but upon the only mode of 
repairing it. 

** If ever," said he, and he looked grimly at 
Philip while he spoke, '* a gentleman were to 
disgrace his ancestry by introducing into his 
family one whom his own sister could not re- 
ceive at her house, why, he ought to sink to her 
level, and wealth would but make his disgrace 
the more notorious. If I had an only son, and 
that son were booby enough to do any thing so 
discreditable as to marry beneath him, I would 
rather have my footman for my successor. You 
understand, Pliil ?" 

Philip did understand, and looked round at the 
noble house and the stately park, and his genero- 
sity was not equal to the trial. Catharine — so 
great was her power over him — might, perhaps, 
have easily triumphed over his more selfish cal- 
culations ; but her love was too delicate ever to 
breathe, of itself, the hope that lay deepest at her 
heart And her children! — ah! for them she 
pined, but for them she also hoped. Before 
them was a long future ; and she had all confi- 
dence in Philip. Of late, there had been con- 
siderable doubts how far the elder Beaufort would 
realise the expectations in which his nephew 
had been reared. Philip's younger brother had 
been much with the old gentleman, and appeared 
to be in high favour ; this brother was a man in 
every respect the opposite to PhUip: sober, 
supf^e, decorous, ambitious, with a face of 
smiles and S heart of ice. 

But the old gendeman was taken dangerously 
ill, and Philip was summoned to his bed of 
death. Robert, the younger brother, was there 
also, with his wife (for he had married prudendy) 
and his children — (he had two, a son and daugh- 
ter.) Not a word did the uncle say as to the 
disposition of his property till an hour before he 
died. And then, turning in his bed, he looked 



first at one nephew, then at the other, and fal- 
tered out, 

" Philip, you are a scapegrace, but a gende- 
man : Robert, you are a careful, sober, plausible 
man, and it is a great pity you were not in busi- 
ness : you would have made a fortune ! — you 
won't inherit one, though you think it: I have 
mariced you, sir. Philip, beware of your brother. 
Now let me see the parson." 

The old man died, the will was read, and 
Philip succeeded to a rental of £20,000 a year ; 
Robert to a diamond ring, a gold repeater, jQdOOO, 
and a curious collection of bottled snakes. 



CHAPTER III. 

"Suy delifhlAil Oreftin ; 
Let him within his pleasant garden walk ; 
Give him bar arm— of bleasiDfa Jet tJiem talk. 



Crabbc 



'' There, Robert, there ! now you can see the 
new stables. By Jove, they are the completest 
thing in the three kingdoms !" 

^^ Quite a pile ! But is that the house ? You 
lodge your horses more magnificendy than your- 
sell. 

'' But is it not a beautifiil cottage ? — to be sure, 
it owes every thing to Catharine's taste. Dear 
Catharine !" 

Mr. Robert Beaufort — for this colloquy took 
place between the brothers as their britska ra* 
pidly descended the hill, at the foot of which lay 
Femside Cottage and its miniature demesnes — 
Mr. Robert Beaufort pulled his traveling cap 
over Ms brows, and his countenance fell, whe- 
ther at the name of Catharine, or the tone in 
which the name was uttered ; and there was a 
pause, broken by a third occupant of the britska^ 
a youth of about seventeen, who sat opposite the 
brothers. 

'' And who are those boys on the lawn, 
unde?" 

"Who are those boys?'* It was a simple 
question, but it grated on the ear of Mr. Robert 
Beaufort : it struck discord at his heart. " Who 
were those boys ?" as they ran across the sward, 
eager to welcome their fadier home— i-the wester- 
ing sun shining full on their joyous faces— dieir 
young forms so lithe and so graceful — their 
merry laughter ringing in the still air. " Those 
boys," thought Mr. Robert Beaufort, " the sons 
of shame, rob mine of his inheritance." The 
elder brother turned round at his nephew's ques- 
tion, and saw the expression oh Robert's face. 
He bit his lip, and answered gravely, 

** Arthur, they are my children." 

" I did not know you were married," replied 
Arthur, bending forward to take a better view of 
his cousins. 

Mr. Robert Beaufort smiled bitterly, and 
Philip's brow grew crimson. 

The carriage stopped at the little lodge. Philip 
opened the door ana jumped to the ground ; the 
brother and his son followed. A moment more, 
and Philip was locked in Catharine's arms, her 
tears falling fast upon his breast, his children 
plucking at his coat, and the younger one crying, 
in his shriU, impatient treble, " Papa ! papa ! 
you don't see Sidney, papa !" 

Mr. Robert Beaufort placed his hand on his 
son's shoulder and arrested his steps as they con- 
templated the group before them. 

"Arthur," said he in a hollow whisper, 
" those children are our disgrace and your sup- 
planters ; they are bastards ! bastards ! and they 
are to be his heirs !" 
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Arthur made do answer, but the smile with 
which he had hitherto gazed on his new rdations 
vanished. 

«' Kate,'* said Mr. Beaufort, as he turned from 
Mrs. Morton, and lifted his youngest bom in his 
arms, '* this is my brother and his son : they are 
welcome, are they not ?•' 

Mr. Robert bowed low, and extended his hand, 
with stiff affability, to Mrs. Morton, muttering 
something equally complimentary and inaadU)le. 

The party proceeded towards the house. 
Philip and Arthur brought up the rear. 

*'Do you shoot ?*' asked Arthur, observing 
the gun in his cousin's hand. 

*' Yes. I hope this season to bag as many 
head as my father : he is a famous shot. But 
this is only a single barrel, and an oldfashioned 
sort of detonator. My fa^er must get me one 
of the new guns. I can't afford it myself." 

«'I should think not," said Arthur, smiling. 

'<0h, as to that," resumed Philip, quickly, 
and wiUi a heightened colour, *' I could have 
managed it very well if I had not given thirty 
guineas for a brace of, pointers the other day : 
3iey are the best dogs you ever saw." 

" Thirty guineas !" echoed Arthur, looking 
with naive surprise at the speaker ; •* why, how 
old are you ? 

*' Just fifteen last birthday. Holla, John ! 
John Green !" cried the young gentleman, in an 
imperious voice, to one of the gardeners who was 
crossing the lawn, *' see that the nets are taken 
down to the lake to-morrow, and that my tent is 
pitched property, by the lime-trees, by nine 
o'clock. I hope you will understand me this 
time: Heaven knows you take a great deal of 
telling before you understand any thing !" 

" Yes, Mr. Philip," said the man, bowing ob- 
sequiously; and then muttered as he went off, 
'< Drat the nat'rel ! he speaks to a poor man as 
if he wam't flesh and blood." 

"Does your father keep hunters?" asked 
Philip. 

** No." 

"Why?" 

" Perhaps one reason may be that he is not 
rich enough." 

** Oh ! that's a pity. Never mind, we'll mount 
you whenever you like to pay us a visit." 

Young Arthur drew himself up, and his air, 
ilaturally frank and gentle, became haughty and 
reserved. Philip gazed on him and felt offended ; 
he scarce knew why, but from that moment he 
conceived a dislike to his cousin. 



CHAPTER IV. 

*' For « man is helplew and vain, of a condition so expoted to 
calamity that a raisin is able to kill him : any trooper out of the 
Egyptian army— a fly can do it, when it goes on 0<td*s errand ** 

Jbebmt Tat lor. 

The two brothers sat at their wine after dinner. 
Robert sipped claret, the sturdy Philip quaffed 
hifl more generous port. Catharine and the boys 
might be seen at a little distance, and by the 
light of a soft August moon, among the shrubs 
and bosquets of the lawn. 

Philip Beaufort was about five-and-forty, tall, 
robust, nay, o( great strength of frame and limb, 
with a countenance extremely winning, not only 
from the comeliness of its features, but its frank- 
ness, manliness, and good nature. His was the 
bronzed, rich complxetion, the inclination towards 
embonpoint, the athletic girth of chest, which 
denote redundant health, and mirthful temper, 
and sanguine blood. Robert, who had lived the 
life of cities, was a year younger than his bro- 



ther ; nearly as tall, but pale, meager, stooping, 
and with a careworn, anxious, hungry look, 
which made the smile that hung upon his hps 
seem hollow and artificial. His dress, though 
plain, was neat and studied ; kis manner bland 
and plausible ; his voice sweet and low : ^ere 
was that abcmt him which, if it did not win 
liking, tended to excite respect ; a certain deco- 
rum, a nameless propriety of appearance and 
bearing, that approached a little to formality : his 
every movement, slow and measured, was that 
of one who paced in the circle that fences round 
the habits and usages of the world. 

** Yes," said Philip, •• I had always decided to 
takjB this step whenever my poor unde's death 
should allow me to do so. You have seen Catha- 
rine, but you do not know half her good qualities ; 
she would grace any station : and, besides, she 
nursed me so carefully last year, when I broke 
my collar-bone in that cursed steeple-chase. 
Egad, I am getting too heavy and growing too old 
for such schoolboy pranks." 

** I have no doubt of Mrs. Morton's excellence, 
and I honour your motives ; still, when you talk 
of her gracing any station, you must not forget, 
my dear brother, that she will be no more receiv- 
ed as Mrs. Beaufort than she is now as Mrs. 
Morton." 

** But I tell you, Robert, that I am really mar* 
ried to her already — that she would never have 
left her home but on that condition — that we were 
married the very day we met after her flight." 

Robert's thin lips broke into a slight sneer of 
incredulity. 

** My dear brother, you do right to say this : 
any man in your situation would. But I know 
that my uncle took every pains to ascertain if the 
report of a private marriage were true." 

"And you helped him in the search. Eh, 
Bob?" 

Bob slightly blushed. Philip went on : 

•* Ha, ha, to be sure you did ; you knew that 
such a discovery would have done for me in the 
old gentleman's good opinion. But I blinded 
you both, ha, ha ! The fact is, that we were 
mftrried with the greatest privacy; that even 
now, I own, it would be diflicult for Catharine 
herself to establish the fact unless I wished it. I 
am ashamed to think that I have never even told 
her where I keep the main proof of the marriage. 
I induced one witness to leave the country, the 
other must be long since dead : my poor friend, 
too, who officiated, is no more. Even the regis- 
ter, Bob, the register itself has been destroyed ; 
and yet, notwithstanding, I will prove the cere- 
mony and clear up poor Catharine's fame; for I 
have the attested copy of the register safe and 
sound. Catharine not married ! Why, look at 
her, man!" 

Mr. Robert Beaufort glanced at the window 
for a moment, but his countenance was still that 
of one unconvinced. 

" Well, brother," said he, dipping his fingers 
in ^e water<glas8, ** it is not for me to contradict 
you. It is a very carious tale — parson dead; — 
mtnesses missing. But still, as I said before^ if 
you are resolved on a public marriage, you are 
wise to insist that there has been a previous pri- 
vate one. Yet, believe me, Philip," continued 
Robert, with solemn earnestness, •* Uie world — " 

"D — the world! What do I care for the 
worid ? We don't want to go to routs and balls, 
and give dinners to fine people. I shall live much 
the same as I have always done ; only I shall 
now keep the hounds— they are very indifferently 
kept at present — ^and have a yacht, and engage 



the best masters for the boys. Phil wants id go 
to Eton ; but I know what Eton is. Poor kU 
low ! his feelings might be hurt there, if others 
are as sceptical as yonrselfl I suppose oiy old 
friends will not be less civil now I have dS2O,000 
a year. And as for the society of women, be- 
tween you and me, I don't care a rush for any 
woman but Catharine: poor Katty !" 

** Well, you are the best judge of your own 
affairs : you don't misinterpret my motives f 

'^ My dear Bob, no. I am quite sensible how 
kind it is in you — a man of your siajch \MiB 
and strict views — coming here to pay a marie of 
respect to Kate (Mr. Robert turned uneasfly in 
his chair) even before you knew of the priratc 
marriage ; and I am sure I don't blame you for 
never having done it before. You did quite right 
to try your chance with my uncle." 

Mr. Robert turned in his chair again, still more 
uneasily, and cleared his voice as if to speaL 
But Philip tossed of his wine, and proceeded 
widiout heeding his brother. 

" And though the poor old man does not seem 
to have liked you the better for consulting hii 
scruples, yet we must make up for the partiality 
of his will. Let me see —what, with your wife's 
fortune, you muster ^62000 a year T" 

" itoly £1500/ Philip, and Arthur's education 
is growmg expensive. Next year he goes to col- 
lege. He is certainly very clever, and I hare 
great hopes — " 

'* That he will do honour to us all — so have I. 
He is a noble young fellow ; and I think my 
Philip may find a great deal to learn from him. 
Phil is a sad, idle dog, but with a devil of a spirit, 
and sharp as a needle. Iwish you could see him 
ride. Well, to return to Arthur. Don't trouble 
yourself about his education : that shall be mf 
care. He shall go to Christ Church — a gentle- 
man commoner, of course — and when he's of age 
we'll get him into Parliament. Now for yoa^ 
self, Bob. I shall sell the town-house in Berkeley 
Square, and whatever it brings you shall have. 
Besides that, I'll add £1 500 a year to your £1500: 
so that's said and done. Pshaw! brothers should 
be brothers, Let's come out and play with the 
boys!" 

The two Beauforts stepped through the open 
casement into the lawn. 

•* You look pale, Bob — all you London fellows 
do. As for me, T feel as strong as a horse ; much 
better than when I was one of your gay dogs, stray- 
ing loose about the town! 'Gad! I have never 
had a moment's ill health, except a fall now and 
then : I feel as if I should live for ever, and that's 
the reason why I could never make a will." 

** Have you never, then, made your will T' 

«* Never as yet. Faith, till now, 1 had little 
enougK to leave. But, now that all this great 
Beaufort property is at ray own disposal, 1 roust 
think of Kate's jointure. By Jove! now 1 speak 
of it, I will ride to *•»*» to-morrow, and consult 
the lawyer there both sbout the will and the mar- 
riage. You will stay for the wedding?" 

** Why, I mu^t so into shire to-morrow 

evening, to place Arthur with his tutor. But 111 
return for the wedding, if you particularly wish 
it: only Mrs. Beaufort is a woman of very 
strict — " 

"I do particulariy wish it," interrupted PhiHp, 
gravely ; *^tbr I desire, for Catharine's sake, that 
you, my sole surviving relation, may not seem 
to withhold your countenance from an act of j^ 
tice to her. And as for your wife, I fancy ^1 500 
a year would reconcile her to my marryiogf out of 
the Penitentiary." 
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Mr. Robert bowed hid head, coughed huskily, 
and said, '* I appreciate your generous aflfectlon, 
PhiHp." 

The next momiug, while the elder parties 
were still over the breakfast-table, the young peo- 
ple were in the grounds : It was a lovely day, 
one of the last of the luxuriant August; and 
Aithur, as he looked round, thought he had never 
seen a more beautiful place. It was, indeed, just 
the spot to captivate a youthful and susceptible 
fancy. The village of Fernside, though in one 
of the counties adjoining Middlesex, and as near 
to London as the owner's passionate pursuits of 
the field would permit, was yet as rural and se- 
questered as if a hundred miles distant from the 
smoke of the huge city. Though tlie dwelling 
was called a cottage, Philip had enlarged the 
original modest building into a villa of some pre- 
tensions. On either side a graceful and well pro- 
portioned portico stretched verandahs, covered 
with roses and clematis ; to the right extended a 
range of costly conservatories, terminating in vis- 
tas of trellis-work, which formed those elegant 
alleys called roseries, and served to screen the 
more useful gardens from view. The lawn, 
smooth and even, was studded with American 
plants and shrubs in flower, and bounded on one 
side by a small lake, on the opposite bank of 
which limes and cedars threw their shadows 
over the clear waves. On the other side, a light 
fence separated the grounds from a large paddock, 
in which three or four hunters grazed in indolent 
enjoyment It was one ofthose cottages which 
bespeak the ease and luxury not often found in^ 
more p§tentatious mansions : an abode which thei( 
visiter of sixteen contemplates with vague notions J 
of poetry and love — which at forty he might think j 
dull and d — d expensive — which at sixty he ^ 
would pronounce to be damp in winter, and full 
of earwigs in the summer. Master Philip was 
leaning on his favourite gun ; Master Sidney was 
chasing a peacock buttei^y ; Arthur was silently 
gazing on the shining lake and the still foliage 
that drooped over its surface. In the counte- 
nance of this young man there was something that 
excited a certain interest. He was less hand- 
some than Philip, but the expression of his face 
was more 4)repossessing. There was something 
of pride in the forehead; but of good-nature, not 
mimixed with irresolution and weakness, in the j 
cunres of the mouth. He was more delicate of 
frame than Philip, and the colour of his complex- 
ion was not that of a robust constitution. His 
movements were graceful and self-possessed, and 
he had his father's sweetness of voice. 

" This is reallv beautiful ! I envy you, cousin 
Philip." 
" Has not your father got a country-house ?" 
"No: we live either in London dr at some 
hot, crowded watering-place." 

" Yes ; this is very nice during the shooting 
wid hunting season. But my old nurse says we 
shall have a much finer place now. I liked this 
very well till I saw Lord Belville's place. But 
it is very unpleasant not to have the finest house 
in the country : aut Cmsar out nihil — that's my 
nwtto. Ah ! do you see that swallow ? I'll bet 
youagumealhitit." • 

"No, poor thing! don*t hurt it." But, ere 
l^e remonstrance was uttered, the bird lay quiver- 
^ on the ground. 

*' It is just September, and one must keep one's 
^d in," said Philip, as he reloaded his gun. 

To Arthur this action seemed a wanton cruelty ; 
H was rather the wanton recklesness which be- 
•^ongs to a wild boy accustomed to gratify the im- 



pulse of the moment ; the recklessness which is 
not cruelty in the boy, but which prosperity may 
pamper into cruelty in the man. And scarce had 
he reloaded his gun before the neigh of a young 
colt came from a neighbouring paddock, and 
Philip bounded to the fence. ** He calls me, 
poor fellow ; you shall see him feed from my 
hand. Run in for a piece of bread — a large piece, 
Sidney." The boy and the animal seemed to 
understand each other. " I see you don't like 
horses," he said to Arthur. "As for me, I love 
dogs, horses— every dumb creature." 

" Except swallows !" said Arthur, with a half 
smile, and a litde surprised at the inconsistency 
of the boast. 

*• Oh ! that is sport-^aW fair : it is not to hurt 
the swallow^ — it is to obtain skill," said Philip, 
colouring ; and then, as if not quite easy with his 
own definition, he turned away abruptly. 

"This is duU work: suppose we fish. By 
Jove ! (he had caught his father's expletive,) that 
blockhead has put the tent on the wrong side of 
the lake, afler all. Holla, you, sir!" and the 
unhappy gardener looked up from his flower- 
beds ; " what ails you ? I have a great mind to 
tell my father of you : you grow stupider every 
day. I told you to put the tent under the lime- 
trees." 

** We could not manage it, sir; the boughs 
were in the way." 

" And why did not you cut the boughs, block- 
head?" 

" I did not dare do so, sir, without master's 
orders," said the man, doggedly. 

My orders are sufficient, I should think : so 
none of your impertinence," cried Philip, with a 
raised colour ; and lifting his hand, in which he 
held his ramrod, he shook it menacingly over the 
gardener's head : I've a great mind to—'* 

" What's the matter, Philip ?" cried the good- 
humoured voice of his father: "fy !" 

** This fellow does not mind what I say, sir." 

•* I did not like to cut the boughs of the lime- 
trees without your orders, sir," said the gardener. 

** No, it would be a pity to cut them. You 
should consult me there, 'Master Philip;" and 
the father shook him by the collar with a good- 
natured and aflectionate, but rough sort of caress. 

"Be quiet, father!" said the boy, petulanfly 
and proudly, "or," he added, in a lower voice, 
but one which showed emotion, "my cousin 
may think you mean less kindly than you always 
do, sir." 

The father was touched. "Go and cut the 
lime-boughs, John ; and always do as Mr. Philip 
tells you." 

The mother was behind, and she sighed audi- 
bly, "Ah ! dearest, I fear you will spoil him." 

" Is he not your son — and do we not owe him 
the more respect for having hitherto allowed 
others to—" 

He stopped, and the mother could say no more. 
And thus it was that this boy of powerful charac- 
ter and strong passions had, from motives the 
most amiable, been pampered from the darling 
into the despot. 

"And now, Kate, I will, as I told you last 

night, ride over to and fix the earliest day 

for our marriage. I will ask the lawyer to dine 
here, to talk about the proper steps for proving 
the private one." 

" Will that be diflicult?" asked Catharine, with 
natural anxiety. 

" No ; for, if you remember, I had the precau- 
tion to get an examined copy of the register; 
otherwise, I own to you, I should have been 



alarmed. I don't know what has become of 
Smith. I heard some time since from his father 
tliat he had left the colony ; and (I never told you 
before — it would have made you uneasy) once, a 
few years ago, when my uncle again got it into 
his head that we might be married, I was afraid 
poor Caleb's successor might, by chance, betray 

us. So I went over to A myself, being near 

it when I was staying with Lord C — - — , in order 
to see how far it might be necessary to secure the 
parson ; and, only think ! I found an accident had 
happened to the register : so, as the clergyman 
could know nothing, I kept my own council. 
How lucky I have the copy ! No doubt the law- 
yer will set all to rights; and, while I am making 
setdements, I may as well make my wiD. 1 
have plenty for both boys, but the dark one must 
be the heir. Does he not look bom to be an eld- 
est son ?" 

"Ah,Phiyp!" 

" Pshaw ! one don't die the sooner for making 
a will. Have I the air of a man in a consump- 
tion?" and the sturdy sportsman glanced com- 
placently at the strength and symmetry of his 
manly limbs. " Come, Phil, let's go to the sta- 
bles. Now, Robert, I will show you what is 
better worth seeing than those miserable flower- 
beds." So saying, Mr. Beaufort led the way to 
the courtyard at the bank of the cottage. Catha- 
rine and Sidney remained on the lawn, the rest 
followed the host. The grooms, of whom Beau- 
fort was the idol, hastened to show how well the 
Worses had thriven in his absence. 

" Do see how Brown Bess has come on, sir; 
but, to be sure. Master Philip keeps her in exer- 
cise. Ah, sir, he will be as good a rider as your 
honour one of these days." 

" he ought to be, Tom, for I think he'll never 
have my weight to carry. Well, saddle Brown 
Bess for Mr. Philip. What horse shall I take ? 
Ah ! here's my old friend Puppet!" 

"I don't know what's come to Puppet, sir; 
he's off his feed and turned sulky. I tried him 
over the bar yesterday, but he was quite restiflf 
like." 

"The devil he was! So, so, old boy, you 
shall go over the six-barred gate to-day, or we'll 
know why." And Mr. Beaufort patted the sleek 
neck of his favourite hunter. " Put the saddle on 
him, Tom." 

" Yes, your honour. I sometimes think he is 
hurt in the loins somehow : he don't take to his 
leaps kindly, and he always tries to bite when we 
bridles him. Be quiet, sir!" 

"Only his airs," said Philip. "I did not 
know this, or / would have taken him over the 
gate. Why did not you tell me, Tom?" 

"Lord love vou, sir! because you have such a 
spurret; and if anything had come to you — " 

"Quite right; you are not weight enough for 
Puppet, my boy ; and he never did like any one 
to back him but myself. What say you, brother ; 
will you ride with us?" 

" No, I must go to to-day with Arthur. 

I have engaged the posthorses at two o'clock ; 
but I shall be with you to-morrow or the day af- 
ter. You see his tutor expects him ; and as he is 
backward in his mathematics, he. has no time to 
lose." 

" Well, then, good-bye, nephew !" and Beau- 
fort slipped a pocket-book into the boy's hand. 
" Tush ! whenever you want money, don't trou- 
ble your father — write to me ; we shah be always 
glad to see you ; and you must teach Philip to 
like his book a litfle better— eh, Phil !" 

" No, father, / shall be rich enough to do with- 
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out books,'' said Philip, rather coarsely ; but then, 
observing the heightened colour of his cousin, he 
went up to him, and with «a generous impulse 
said, "Arthur, you admired this gun: pray ac- 
cept it Nay, don't be shy ; I can have as many 
as I like for the asking : you're not so well off, 
you know." 

The intention was kind, but the manner was 
so patronising that Arthur felt offended. He put 
back the gun, and said dryly, " I shall have no 
occasion U)r a gun, thank you." 

If Arthur was offended by the offer, Philip was 
much more offended by the refusal. " As you 
like: I hate pride," said he; and he gave the 
gun to the froom as he vaulted into his saddle 
with the lightness of a young Mercury. '< Come, 
father!" 

Mr. Beaufort had now mounted his favourite 
hunter: a large, powerful horse, well known for 
its prowess in the field. The rider trotted him 
once or twice through the spacious yard. 

** Nonsense, Tom : no more huit in the loins 
than I am. Open that gate ; we will go across 
the paddock, and take the gate yonder — the old 
six-bar— eh, Phil?" 

"Capital! to be sure!" 

The gate was opened ; the grooms stood watch- 
ful to see the leap ; and a kindred curiosity ar- 
rested Robert Beaufort and his son. 

How well they looked, those two horsemen; 
the ease, lightness, spirit of the one, with the fine- 
limbed and fiery steed that literally ** bounded be- 
neath him as a barb," seemingly as gay, as ar- 
dent, and as haughty as the boy-rider. And the 
manly and almost Herculean form of the elder 
Beaufort, which, from the buoyancy of its move- 
ments, and the supple grace belonging to the per- 
fect mastership of any athletic art, possessed an 
elegance and dignity, especially on horseback, 
which rarely accompanies proportions equally 
sturdy and robust. There was, indeed, something 
knightly and chivalrous in the bearing of the elder 
Beaufort ; in his handsome aquiline features, the 
erecmess of his mien, the very wave of his hand, 
as he spurred from the yard. 

" What a fine-looking fellow my uncle is !" 
said Arthur, with involuntary admiration. 

**Ay, an excellent life— amazingly strong!" 
returned the pale father, with a slight sigh. 

" Philip," said Mr. Beaufort, as they cantered 
across the paddock, "I think the gate is too 
much for you. I will just take Puppet over, and 
then we will open it for you." 

•» Pooh, my dear father! you don't know how 
I'm improved !" And slackening the rein, and 
touching the side of his horse, &e young rider 
darted forward and cleared the gate, which was 
of no common height, with an ease that extorted 
a loud bravo from the proud father. 

" Now, Puppet," said Mr. Beaufort, spurring 
his own horse. The animal cantered towards 
the gate, and then suddenly turned round with 
an impatient and angry snort. "For shame. 
Puppet ! for shame, old boy !" said the sports- 
man, wheeling him again to the barrier. The 
horse shook his head as if in remonstrance : but 
the spur, vigorously applied, showed him that 
his mnster would not listen to his route reason- 
ings. He bounded forward — ^made at the gate- 
struck his hoofs against the top bar — fell for- 
ward, and threw his rider head foremost on the 
road beyond. The horse rose instantly — not so 
the master. The son dismounted, alarmed and 
terrified. His father was speechless ! and blood 
gushed from the mouth and nostrils as the head 
drooped heavily on the boy's breast. The by- 



standers had witnessed the fall— rthey crowded 
to the spot — they took the fallen man from the 
weak arms of the son — the head groom examin- 
ed him with the eye of one who had picked up 
science from his experience in such casualties. 

♦* Speak, brother ! where are you hurt ?" ex- 
claimed Robert Beaufort. 

*' He will never speak more !" said the groom, 
bursting into tears. " His neck is broken !" 

"Send for the nearest surgeon," cried Mr. 
Robert. "Good God! boy! don't mount that 
devilish horse !" 

But Arthur had already leaped on the unhappy 
steed which had been the cause of this appalling 
affliction. " Which way ?" 

" Straight on to *»♦*», only two miles ; every 
one knows Mr. Powis's house. God bless 
you !" said the groom. 

Arthur vanished. 

" Lifl him carefiilly, and take him to the 
house," said Mr. Robert. " My poor brother ! 
my dear brother !" 

He was interrupted by a cry — a single, shrill, 
heart-breaking cry — and Philip fell senseless to 
the ground. 

No one heeded him at that hour; no one heed- 
ed the fatherless bastard. " Gently, gendy," 
said Mr. Robert, as he followed the servants and 
their load. And he then muttered to himself, 
and his sallow cheek grew bright, and his breath 
came short: "He has made no will! he never 
made a will !" 
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CHAPTER V. 

Oh, boj, then where are art thou ? 
. . . What becomea of me ? 

King Jokn. 

It was three days after the death of Philip 
Beaufort — ^for tlie surgeon arrived only to con- 
firm the judgment of the groom ; in the drawing- 
room of the cottage, the windows closed, lay the 
body in its coffin, the lid not yet nailed down. 
There, prostrate on the floor, tearless, speech- 
less, was the miserable Catharine ; poor Sidney, 
too young to comprehend all his loss, sobbing at 
her side ; while Philip, apart, seated beside the 
coffin, gazed abstractedly on that cold, rigid face, 
which had never known one frown for his boy- 
ish follies. 

In another room, that had been appropriated 
to the late owner, called his study, sat Robert 
Beaufort. Every thing in this room spoke of 
the deceased. Partially separated from the rest 
of the house, it communicated by a winding 
staircase with a chamber above, to which Philip 
had been wont to betake himself whenever he 
returned late and over-exhilarated from some 
rural feast crowning a hard day's hunt. Above 
a quaint, old-fashioned bureau of Dutch work- 
manship (which Philip had picked up at a sale 
in the earlier years of his marriage,^ was a por- 
trait of Catharine, taken in the bloom of her 
youth. On a peg on the door that led to the 
staircase still hung his rough drivin^^-coaU The 
window commanded the view of the paddock, in 
which the worn-out hunter or the unbroken colt 

Eed at will. Around the walls of the ♦* study" 
range misnomer !) hung prints of celebrated 
[lunts and renowned steeple-chases. Guns, 
fishing-rods, and foxes' brushes, ranged with a 
sportsman's neatness, supplied the place of books. 
On the mantelpiece lay a cigar-case, a well-worn 
volume on the veterinary art, and the last num- 
ber of Tfie Sporting Magazine, And in tliat 
room — thus witnessing of the hardy, masculine, 



and rural life that had passed away — ^sallow, 
stooping, town-worn, sat, I say, Robert Bean- 
fort, the heir-at-law — alone: for the very day of 
his death he had remanded his son home with 
the letter that announced to his wife the change 
in their fortunes, and directed her to send Im 
lawyer post-haste to the house of death. The 
bureau, and the drawers, and the boxes which 
contained the papers of the deceased, were open; 
their contents had been ransacked ; no certificate 
of the private marriage, no hint of such an event; 
not a paper found to signify the last wishes of 
the rich dead man. He had died and made no 
sign. Mr. Robert Beaufort's countenance wu 
still and composed. 

A knock at the door was heard : the lawyer 
entered. 

*' Sir, the undertakers are here, and Mr. 
Greaves has ordered tlie bells to be rung; at 
three o'clock he will read the service." 

«' I am obliged to you, Blackwell, for taking 
these melancholy offices on yourself. My poor 
brother ! It is so sudden ! But the funeral, joq 
say, ought to take place to-day ?" 

" The weather is so warm !" said the lawyer, 
wiping his forehead. As he spoke, the death- 
bell was heard. 

There was a pause. 

" It would have been a terribje shock to Mia. 
Morton if she had been his wife," observed Mr. 
Blackwell. ^^ But I suppose persons of that kind 
have very litde feeling. I must say it was very 
fortunate for the fauHly that the event happened 
before Mr. Beaufort was wheedled into so im- 
proper a marriage." 

** It taaa fortunate, Blackwell. Have' you or- 
dered the post-horses 7 1 shall start immediatdy 
after the funeral." 

'« What is to be done with the cottage, sir," 

•* You may advertise it for sale.'* 

" And Mrs. Morton and the boys ?" 

** Hum — we will consider. She was a trades- 
man's daughter. I think I ought to provide for 
her suitably, eh ?" 

** It is more than the world could expect from 
you, sir: it is very different from a wife." 

" Oh, very ! very much so, indeed ! Just rinf 
for a lighted candle ; we will seal up these boxes. 
And — I think I could take a sandwich. Poor 
Philip!" 

The funeral was over — the dead shoveled away. 
What a strange thing it does seem, that the very 
form which we prized so charily, for which we 
prayed the winds to be gentle, which we lapppd 
from the cold in our anns, from whose footstep 
we would have removed a stone, should be sud- 
denly thrust out of sight — an abomination that 
the earth must not look upon — a despicaUe loatli- 
someness, to be concealed and to be foi;gotten! 
And this same composition of bone and muscle, 
that was yesterday so strong — which men re- 
spected and women loved, and children clung to 
— to-day so lamentably powerless, unable to de- 
fend or protect those who lay nearest to its heart; 
its riches wrested from it, its wishes spat uponi 
its infiuence expiring with its last sigh ! A breath 
from its lips making all that mighty difference 
between what it was and what it is ! 

The post-horses were at the door as the foBC- 
ral procession returned to the house. 

Mr. Robert Beaufort bowed slighdy to Mn. 
Morton, and said, with his pocket-handkerchief 
still before his eyes, 

**I will write to you in a few days, roa'aroJ 
you will find that I shall not forget you. The 
cottafe will be sold ; but we Qha'nt hurry you. 
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Good-bye, ma'am; good-bye, my^boys;" and he 
patted his nephews on the head. 

Philip winced aside, and scowled haughtily at 
his uncle, who muttered to himself, ** 'I'hal boy 
will come to no good T' Little Sydney put his 
Iiand into the rich man's, and looked up plead- 
ingly into his lace: ''Can't you say something 
pleasabt to poor mamma, uncle Robert?" 

Mr. Beaulort hemmed huskily and entered the 
britska — it had been his brother's: the lawyer 
followed, and they drove away. 

A week after the funoral, Philip stole from the 
house into the conservatory, to gather some fruit 
for bis mother: she had sr^arcely touched food 
since Beaufort's death. She was worn to a sha- 
dow: her hair had turned gray. Now she had 
at last found tears, and she wept noiselessly but 
unceasingly. 

The boy had plucked some grapes, and placed 
them carefully in his basket: he was about to 
select a nectarine that seemed riper than the rest* 
when his hand was loughly seized, and the gruff 
Toioe of John Green, the gardener, exclaimed, 

''What are ^ou about, Master Philip ! You 
most not touch them 'ere fruit !" 

"How dare you, fellow!" cried the younf 
gentleman, in a tone of equal astonishment and 
wratL 

" None of your airs, Master Philip ! What I 
means is, that some great folks are coming to 
bok at the place to-morrow, and I won't have 
my show of fruit spoiled by being pawed about 
by the like of you; so, that's plain. Master 
FhUip!" 

The boy grew very pale, but remained silent. 
The gardener, delighted to retaliate the insolence 
he h^ received, continued, 

"You need not go for to look so spiteful, 
master; you are not the great man you thought 
yon were; you arc nobody now, and so you will 
find ere long. So, march out, if you please : I 
wants to lock up the glass." 

As he spoke, he took the lad roughly by the 

ann; but Philip, the most irascible of mortals, 

was strong for his years, and fearless as a young 

lion. He caught up a watering-pot, which the 

gardener had deposited while he expostulated 

with his late tyrant, and struck the man across 

the face with it so violently and so suddenly that 

he fell back over the beds, and the glass crackled 

and shivered under him. Philip did not wait for 

the foe to recover his equilibrium; but, taking 

np his grapes, and possessing himself quietly of 

the disputed nectarine, quitted the spot ; and the 

gardener did not think it prudent to pursue him. 

To boys under ordinary circumstances— boys 

who have buffeted their way through a scolding 

nursery, a wrangling family, or a public school — 

there would have been nothing in this squabble 

to dwell on the memory or vibrate on the nerves 

after the first burst of passion; but to Philip 

Beaufort it was an era in life ; it was the first 

insult he had ever received; it was his initiation 

into that changed, rough, and terrible career, to 

whichf the spoiled darlin? of vanity and love 

I was henceforth condemned. His pride and his 

' ielf-esteem had incurred a fearful shock. He en^ 

tered the house, and a sickness came over him ; 

liis limbs trembled ; he sat down in the hall, and, 

placm$; the fruit beside him, covered his face 

with his hands and wept. Those were not the 

tears of a boy, drawn from a shallow source; 

they were the burning, agonising, reluctant tears 

Aat'mcn shed, wrung from the heart as if it were 

its blood. He had never been sent to school lest 

he should meet with mortification. He had had 



vaiious tutors, trained to show rather than to 
exact respect; one succeeding another at his own 
whim and caprice. His natural quickness, and a 
very strong, Jiard, inquisitive turn of mind, had 
enabled him, however, to pick up more know- 
ledge, though of a desultory and miscellaneous 
nature, than boys of his age generally possess ; 
and his roving, independent, out-of-door exist- 
ence had served to ripen his understanding. He 
had certainly, in spite of every precaution, arrived 
at some, though not very distinct, notions of his 
peculiar position ; but none of its inconveniences 
had visited him till that day. He began now to 
turn his eyes to the future ; and vague and dark 
forebodings — a consciousness of the shelter, the 
protector, the station he had lost in his father's 
death — crept coldly over him. While thus mus- 
ing, a ring was heard at the bell — he lifted his 
head — it was the postman with a letter. Philip 
hastily rose, and averting his face, on which the 
tears were not yet dried, took the letter; and 
then snatching up his little basket of fruit, re- 
paired to his mother's room. 

The shutters were half closed on the bright 
day — oh, what a mockery is there in the smile 
of the happy sun when it shines on the wretched ! 
Mrs. Morton sat, or rather crouched, in a dis- 
tant comer, her streaming eyes fixed on vacancy 
— ^lisdess, drooping — a very image of desolate 
wo: and Sidney was weaving flower-chains at 
her feet. 

*^ Mamma! mother!" whispered Philip, as he 
threw his arms round her neck; '*look up! look 
up ! My heart breaks to see you. Do taste this 
fruit: you will die too if you go on thus; and 
what will become of us — of Sidney ?" 

Mrs. Morton did look up vaguely into his face, 
and strove to smile. 

*'See, too, I have brought you a letter: per- 
haps good news : shall I break the seal ?" 

Mrs. Morton shook her head gendy, and took 
the letter — alas! how dififerent from that one 
which Sidney had placed in her hands not two 
short weeks since : it was Mr. Robert Beaufort's 
handwriting. She shuddered and laid it down. 
And then there suddenly, and for the first time, 
flashed across her the sense of her strange posi- 
tion — the dread of the future. What were her 
sons to be henceforth? What herself? Whatr 
ever the sancdty of her marriage, the law might 
fail her. At the disposition of Mr. Robert Beau- 
fort the fate of three lives might depend. She 
gasped for breath, again took up the letter, and 
hurried over the contents : they ran thus : 

'* Dear Madam, — Knowing that you must na- 
turally be anxious as to the future prospects of 
your children and yourself, left by my poor bro- 
ther destitute of all provision, I take the earliest 
opportunity which it seems to me that propriety 
and decorum allow, to apprise you of my inten- 
tions. I need not say diat, properly speaking, 
you can have no kind of claim upon the relations 
of my late brother; nor will I hurt your feelings 
by those m^ral reflections which at this season 
of sorrow cannot, I hope, fail involuntarily to 
force themselves upon you. Without more than 
this mere allusion to your peculiar connection 
with my brother, I may, however, be permitted 
to add, that that connection tended very materi- 
ally to separate him from the legitimate branches 
of his family; and in consulting with them as to 
a provision for you and your children, I find that, 
besides scruples that are to be respected, some 
natural degree of soreness exists upon their 
minds. Out of regard, however, to my poor 



brother (though I saw^very litde of him of late 
years), 1 am willing to waive those feelings 
which, as a father and a husband, you may con- 
ceive that I share with the rest of my family. 
You will probably now decide on living with 
some of your own relations ; and diat jou may 
not be entirely a burden to them, I beg to say 
that 1 shall allow you a himdred a year, paid, if 
you prefer it, quarterly. You may also select 
certain articles of linen and plate, of which I en- 
close a list. With regard to your sons, I have 
no objection to place them at a granmiar^school, 
and, at a proper age, to apprentice them to any 
trade suitable to their future station, in the choice 
of which your own family can give you the best 
adi^ice. If they conduct themselves properly, 
they may always depend on my protection. I 
do not wish to hurry yoiu movements; but it 
will probably be paiidul to you to remain longer 
than you can help in a place crowded with un- 
pleasant recollections ; and as the cottage is to 
be sold— indeed, my brother-in-law. Lord Lil- 
bume, thirdLs it would suit him — you will be 
liable to, the interruption of strangers to see it; 
and, indeed, your prolonged residence at Fern- 
side, you must be sensible, is rather an obstacle 
to the sale. I beg to enclose you a draft for JSIOO 
to pay any present expenses; and to request, 
when you are settied, to know where the first 
quarter shall be paid. 

'^ I shall write .to Mr. Jackson (who, I diink, 
is the bailifif) to detail my instructions as to sell- 
ing the crops, &c., and discharging the servants, 
so that you may have no farther trouble. 
** I am, madam, 

•* Your obedient servant, 

** Robert Beaufort. 

^Berkeley tquare^ Sept. 12, 18—" 

The letter fell from Catharine's hands. Her 
grief was changed to indignation and scorn. 

** The insolent !" she exclaimed, with flashing 
eyes. »• This to me ! to me ! the wife, the law- 
ful wife of his brother! the wedded motiier of his 
brother's children !" 

" Say that again, mother ! again — ^again !" 
cried Philip, in a loud voice. " His wife ! wed- 
ded!" 

«* I swear it," said Catharine, solemnly. •» I 
kept the secret for your father's sake. Now, for 
yours, the truth must be proclaimed." 

"Thank God !" thank God !" murmured Phi- 
lip, in a quivering voice, throwing his arms round 
his brother. "We have no brand on our names, 
Sidney." 

At those accents, so full of suppressed joy and 
pride, the mother felt at once all that her son had 
suspected and conceale^. She felt that beneath 
his haughty and wayward character there had 
lurked delicate and generous forbearance for her; 
that from his equivocal position his very fatdts 
might have arisen; and a pang of remorse for 
her long sacrifice of the children to the father 
shot through her heart It was followed by a 
fear, an appalling fear, more painful than the re- 
morse. The proofs that were to clear herself 
and them ! The words of her husband that last 
awful morning rang in her ear. The minister 
dead — the witness absent — ^the register lost ! But 
the copy of that register ! the copy ! Might not 
that suffice ? She groaned, and closed her eyes 
as if to shut out the future : then starting up, she 
hurried from the room, and went straight to 
Beaufort's study. As she laid her hand on the 
latch of the door, she trembled and drew back. 
But care for the living was stronger at that mo- 
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ment than even anguish for the dead : she enter- 
ed the apartment; she passed with a firm step to 
the bureau. It was locked ; Robert Beaufort*s 
seal upon the lock: on every cupboard, every 
box, every drawer, the same seal, that spoke of 
rights more valued than her own. But Catha- 
rine was not daunted : she turned and saw Philip 
by her side ; she pointed to the bureau in silence ; 
the boy understood the appeal. He left the room, 
and returned in a few moments with a chisel. 
The lock was broken : tremblingly and eagerly 
Catharine ransacked the contents ; opened paper 
after paper, letter after letter, in vain: no certifi- 
cate — no will — no memorial. Could the brother 
have abstracted the fatal proof? A word sufficed 
to explain to Philip what she sought for, and his 
search was more minute than hers. Every pos- 
sible receptacle for papers in that room, in the 
whole house, was explored, and still the search 
was fruitless.. 

Three hours afterward they were in the same 
room into which Philip had brought Robert Beau- 
fortes letter to his mother. Catharine was seated, 
tearless, but deadly pale with heart-sickness and 
dismay. 

" Mother," said Philip, " may I now read the 
letter?*' 

"Yes, boy, and decide for us all." She 
paused, and examined his face as he read. He 
felt her eye was upon him, and restrained his 
emotions as he proceeded. When he had done, 
he lifted his dark gaze upon Catharine's watch- 
ful countenance. 

" Mother, whether or not we obtain our rights, 
you will still refuse this man's charity. I am 
young — a boy ; but I am strong and active. I 
will work for you day and night. I have it in 
me — I feel it ; any thing rather than eating his 
bread." 

'* Philip ! Philip ! you are indeed my son — 
your father's son ! And have you no reproach 
for your mother, who so weakly, so criminally 
concealed your birthright, till, alas! discovery 
may be too late ? Oh ! reproach me, reproach 
me ! It will be kindness. No ! do not kiss me ! 
I cannot bear it. Boy! boy! if, as my heart 
tells me, we fail in proof, do you understand 
what, in the world's eye, I am — what you are ?" 

" I do !" said Philip, firmly ; and he fell on 
his knees at her feet. " Whatever others call 
you, you are a mother, and I your son. You 
are, in the judgment of Heaven, my father's 
wife, and I his heir." 

Catharine bowed her head, and, with a gush 
of tears, fell into his arms. Sidney crept up 
to her, and forced his lips to her cold cheek. 
"Mamma! what vexes you? Mamma, mam- 
ma!" 

" Oh, Sidney ! Sidney! How like his father! 
Look at him, Philip ! Shall we do right to re- 
fuse even this pittance ? Must he be a beggar 
too?" 

" Never a beggar !" said Philip, with a pride 
that showed what hard lessons he had yet to 
learn. " The lawful sons of a Beaufort were 
not bom to beg their bread !" 



CHAPTER VI. 

'*The storm above, and ttntfm world below. 

The olive boncb 
Faded and cast npon the common wind, 
And earth a doveleaa ark.**— Lamam BLANCHAmo. 

Mr. Robert Beaufort was generally considered 
by the world aVery worthy man. He had never 
committed any Excess — ^never gambled or incur- 



red debt — or fallen into the warm errors most 
common with his sex. He was a good husband 
— a careful father — an agreeable neighbour— ra- 
ther charitable than otherwise to the poor. He 
was honest and methodical in his dealings, and 
had been known to behave handsomely in differ- 
ent relations of life. Mr. Robert Beaufort, in- 
deed, always meant to do what wasright — in the 
eyes of the world! He had no other rule of 
action but that which the world supplied : his re- 
ligion was decorum — his sense of honour was 
regard to opinion. His heart was a dial to which 
the world was the sun: when the great eye of 
the public fell on it, it answered every purpose 
that a heart could answer; but, when that eye 
was invisible, the dial was mule — a piece of 
brass, and nothing more. 

It is just to Robert Beaufort to assure the reader 
that he wholly disbelieved his brother's story of 
a private marriage. He considered that tale, 
when heard for the first time, as a mere invention 
(and a shallow one) of a man wishing to make 
the imprudent step he was about to take as re- 
spectable as he could. The careless tone of his 
brother when speaking upon the subject — his 
confession that of such a marriage there was no 
distinct proofs, except a copy of a register (which 
copy Robert had not found) — made his incredu- 
lity natural. He therefore deemed himself un- 
der no obligation of delicacy or respect to a wo- 
man through whose means he had very nearly 
lost a noble succession — a woman who had not 
even borne his brother's name — a woman whom 
nobody knew. Had Mrs. Morton been Mrs. 
Beaufort, and the natural sons legitimate children, 
Robert Beaufort, supposing their siuiation of rela- 
tive power and dependence to have been the 
same, would have behaved with careful and 
scrupulous generosity. The world would have 
said, "Nothing could be handsomer than Mr. 
Robert Beauforrs conduct!" Nay, if Mrs. Mor- 
ton had been some divorced wife of birth and 
connections, he would have made very different 
dispositions in her favour: he would not have 
allowed the connections to have called him shabby. 
But here he felt that, all circumstances consi- 
dered, the world, if it spoke at all (which it would 
scarcely think it worth while to do,^ would be on 
his side. An artful woman — ^low-oom, and, of 
course, low-bred — who wanted to inveigle the 
rich and careless paramour into marriage : what 
could be expected from the man she had sought 
to injure — the rightful heir? Was it not very 
good in him to do anything for her ; and, if he 
provided for the children suitably to the original 
station of the mother, did he not go to the very 
utmost of reasonable expectation? He certainly 
thought in his conscience, such as it was, that he 
had acted well ; not extravagantly, not foolishly, 
but well. He was sure the world would say so 
if it knew all : he was not bound to do anythin^r. 
He was not, therefore, prepared for Catharine's 
short, haughty, but temperate reply to his letter ; 
a reply which conveyed a decided refusal of his 
offers — asserted positively her own marriage, and 
the claims of her children — intimated legal pro- 
ceedings — and was signed in the name of Catha- 
rine Beaufort! Mr. Beaufort put the letter in 
his bureau, labelled "Impejtinent answer from 
Mrs. Morton, Sept. 14," and was quite contented 
to forget the existence of the writer, until his law- 
yer, Mr. Blackwell, informed him that a suit had 
been instituted oy Catharine. Mr. Robert turned 
pale, but Blackwell composed him. 

"Pooh, sir! you have nothing to fear. It is 
but an attempt to extort money : the attorney is a 



low practitioner, accustomed to get up bad cases* 
they can ipake nothing of it." 

This was true : whatever the rights of the case, 
poor Catharine had no proofs — no evidence— 
which could justify a respectable lawyer to id- 
vise her proceeding to a. suit. She named two 
witnesses of her marriage : one dead, the other 
could not be heard of. She selected for the alleg- 
ed place in which the ceremony was perforaiwl 
a very remote village, in which it appeared diat 
the register had been destroyed. No attested 
copy thereof was to be found ; and Ca,tharine was 
stunned on hearing that, even if found, it wag 
doubtful whether it could be received as evidence, 
unless to corroborate actual personal testimonj. 
It so happened that when Philip, many yean 
ago, had received the copy, he had not shown it 
to Catharine, nor mentioned Mr. Jones's name 
as the copyist. In fact, then only three years 
married to Catharine, his woridly caution bad 
not yet been conquered by confident experience of 
her generosity. As for the mere moral evidence 
dependent on the publication of her bans in LoO' 
don, that amounted to no proof whatever; nor, 

on inquiry at A , did the Welsh villagers ^^ 

member anything farther than that, some fifteen 
years ago, a handsome gentleman had visited Mr. 
Price, and one or two rather thought that Mr. 
Price had married him to a lady from London; 
evidence quite inadmissible against the deadly, 
damning fact, that for fifteen years Catharine had 
openly borne another name, and lived with Mr. 
Beaulort ostensibly as his mistress. Her gene- 
rosity in this destroyed her case. Nevertheless, 
she found a low practitioner, who took her mo- 
ney and neglected her cause ; so her suit was 
heard and dismissed with contempt. Henceforth, 
then, indeed, in the eyes of the law and the pub- 
lic, Catharine was an impudent adventurer, and 
her sons were nameless outcasts. 

And now, relieved from all fear, Mr. Robert 
Beaufort entered upon the full enjoyment of his 
splendid fortune. The house in Berkeley Square 
was furnished anew. Great dinners and gay 
routs were given in the ensuing spring, Mr. and 
Mrs. Beaufort became persons of considerable 
importance. The rich man had, even when poor, 
been ambitious ; his ambition now centred in his 
only son. Arthur had always been considered a 
boy of talents and promise : to what might he not 
now aspire ? The tenn of his probation with the 
tutor was abridged, and Arthur Beaufort was sent 
at once to Oxford. 

Before he went to the University, during a 
short preparatory visit to his father, Arthur spoke 
to him of the Mortons. 

'* What has become of them, sir? and what 
have you done for them ?" 

" Done for them !" said Mr. Beaufort, opening 
his eyes, " What should I do for persons who 
have just been harassing me with the most un- 
principled litigation ? My conduct to them Iw« 
been too generous— that is, all things considered. 
But when you are my age you will find there is 
very little gratitude in the world, Arthur." 

" Still, sir," said Arthur, with the goodn^ 
that belonged to him, ** still, my uncle was greatly 
attached to them ; and the boys, at least, aie 
guiltless." 

"Well, well!" replied Mr. Beaufort, a littl« 
impatiently, " I believe they want for nothing* 
I fancy they are with the mother's relatKHtf* 
Whenever they address me in a proper J"*"^' 
they shall not find me revengeful or hif^^^^ 
but, since we are on this topic," continued tw 
father, smoothing his shirt-frill with a care that 
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showed his decorum even in trifles, '< I hope you 
see the results of that kind of connection, and that 
you will take warning by your poor uncle's ex« 
ample. And now let us change iie subject : it is 
not a rery pleasant one, and, at your age, the less 
your thoughts turn on such matters the better." 

Arthur Beaufort, with the careless generosity 
of youth, that gauges other men's conduct by its 
own sentiments, believed that his father, who had 
Defer been niggardly to himself, had really acted 
as his words implied; and, engrossed by the pur- 
suits of the new and brilliant career opened, 
whether to his pleasures or his studies, suffered 
the objects of his inquiries to pass from his 



Meanwhile Mrs.fMorton, for by that name we 
most still call her, and her children were settled in 
I small lodging in an humble suburb, situated on 
the high ro^ between Femside and ihe metropo- 
lis. She sared irom her hopeless lawsuit, after 
the sale of her jewels and ornamente, a sufficient 
sum to enaUe her, with economy, to live respect- 
ably for a year or two at least, durine- which time 
she might arrange her plans for the future. She 
reckoned, as a sure resource, upon the assistance 
of her relations ; but it was one to which she ap- 
plied with natural shame and reluctance. She 
had kept up a correspondence with her^ father 
during his life. To him she never revealed the 
secret of her marriage, though she did not write 
like a person conscious of error. Perhaps, as 
she always said to her son, she had made to her 
husband a solemn promise nerer to divulge or 
e?ea hint that secret until he himself slH>uld 
authorise its disclosure. For neither he nor 
Catharine ever contemplated separation or death. 
Alas ! how all of us, when happy, sleep secure 
in the dark shadows which ought to warn us of 
the sorrows that are to come t Still Catharine's 
father, a man of coarse mind and not rigid princi- 
ple!, did not take much to heart that connection 
which he assumedj to be illicit. She was pro- 
Tided for, that was some comfort : doubtless Mr. 
Beaufort would act like a^ntleman — ^perhaps, 
at last, make her an honest woman and a lady. 
Meanwhile, she had a fine house, and a fine car- 
m^, and fine servante ; and, so far from apply- 
ing to him for money, was constandy sending him 
little presents. But Catharine only saw, in his 
permission of her correspondence,' kind, forgiv- 
ingt and trustful affection, and she loved him ten- 
deriy: when he died, the link that bound her to 
her &mily was broken. Her brother succeeded 
U) the trade : a man of probity and honour, but 
somewhat hard and unamiable. In the only let- 
ter she had received from him — the one announc- 
ing her father's death — he told her plainly and 
very properly that he could not countenance the 
life she led — that he had children growing up — 
that all intercourse between them was at an end, 
nnlesg she led Mr. Beaufort ; when, if she sincere- 
ly repented, he would still prove her affectionate 
brother. 

Though Catharine had at the time resented this 
letter as unfeeling, now, humbled and sorrow- 
stricken, she recognised the propriety of princi- 
ple from which it emanated. Her brother was 
veil off for his station ; she would explain to him 
her real situation, and he would believe her story. 
She would write to him, and beg him, at least, to 
give aid to her poor children. 

But this step she did not take till a considerable 
portion of her pittance was consumed — till nearly 
three parts of a year since Beaufort's death had 
expired — and till sundry warnings, not to be light- 



ly heeded, had made her forebode the probability 
of an early death for herself. From the age of 
sixteen, when she had been placed by Mr. Beau- 
fort at the head of his household, she had been 
cradled, not in extravagance, but in an easy luxu- 
ry, which had not brought with it habits of econo- 
my and thrift. She could gmdge anything to 
herself, but to her children — hU children, whose 
every whim had been anticipated, she had not the 
heart to be saving. She could have starved in a 
garret had she b^ alone, but she could not see 
them wanting a comfort while she possessed a 
guinea. Philip, to do him justice, evinced a con- 
sideration not to have been expected from his 
early and arrogant recklessness. But Sidney— 
who could expect consideration from such a 
child ? What could he know of the change of 
circumstances— of the value of money ? Did he 
seem dejected, Catharine would steal out and 
spend a week*s income on the lapful of toys 
which she brought home.^ Did he seem a shade 
more pale— did he complain of the slightest ail- 
ment, a doctor must be sent for. Alas ! her own 
ailments, neglected and unheeded, were growing 
beyond the reach of medicine. Anxiow fear- 
ful — gnawed by regret for the past, the thought of 
famine in the future, she daily fretted sad wore 
herself away. She had cultivated her mind dur- 
ing her secluded residence with Mr. Beaufort, 
but she had learned nonf of the arts by which de- 
cayed gendewomen keep the wolf from the door ; 
no litde holyday accomplishments, which in the 
day of need turn to useful trade ; no wateiHM)lour 
drawings, no paintings on velvet, no fabrication 
of pretty gewgaws, no embroidery and fine nee- 
dlework. She was helpless — utterly helpless — 
not strong enough even for a servant ; and, even 
in that capacity, could she have got a character ? 
A great change at this time was apparent in Philip. 
Had he fallen then into kind hands and guiding 
eyeSf his passions and energies might have ripen- 
ed into rare qualities and great virtues. But per- 
haps, as Goethe has somewhere said, ^< Experi- 
ence, after all, is the best teacher.** He kept a 
constant guard on his vehement temper — his way- 
ward will ; he would not have vexed his mother 
for the world. But, strange to say (it was a great 
mystery in the woman's heart,) in proportion as 
he became more amiable, it seemed that his mo- 
ther loved him less. Perhaps she did not, in that 
change, recognise so closely the darling of the 
old time ; perhaps the very weaknesses and im- 
portunities of Sidney, the hourly sacrifices the 
child entailed upon her, endeared him more to her 
from that natural sense of dependence and pro- 
tection which forms the great bond between 
mother and child; perhaps, too, as Philip had 
been one to inspire as much pride as affection, so 
the pride faded away with the expectations that 
had fed it, and carried off in its decay some of the 
affection that was intertwined with it. However 
this be, Philip had formerly appeared the more 
spoiled and favoured of the two, and now Sidney 
seemed all in all. Thus, beneath the younger 
son's caressing genUeness, there grew up a cer- 
tain regard for self; it was latent — it took amia- 
ble colours — it had even a certain charm and 
grace in so sweet a child, but selfishness it was 
not the less : in this he differed from his brother. 
Philip was self-willed, Sidney self-loving. A 
certain dmidity of character, endearing, perhaps, 
to the anxious heart of a mother,fmade this fault 
in the younger boy more likely to take root ; for 
in bold natures there is a lavish and uncalculating 
recklessness, which scorns self unconsciously : 
and what is fear, bat, when physical, the regard 



for one's own person; when Vkonl, the anxiety 
for one's own interests ? 

It was in a small ro<»n m a lodging-house in 
die suburb of H— that Mxi. Morton was seat- 
ed by the window, anxiously awaiting the knock 
of the postman, who was expected to bring her 
brother's reply to her letter. It was, therc^re, be- 
tween ten and eleven o'clock — a morning in the 
merry month of June. It was hoi and sultry, 
which is rare in an English June. A flytrap, 
red, white, and yellow, suspended from the 
ceiling, swarmed with files ; flies were on the 
ceiling, flies buzzed at the windows ; the sofa 
and chairs of horsehair seemed stuffed with 
flies. There was an air of heated discomfort 
in the gaudy paper, in the bright-staring car- 
pet, in the very looking-glass over the chimney- 
piece, where a strip of mirror lay in an embrace 
of frame covered with yellow muslin. We may 
talk of the dreariness of winter — and winter, no 
doubt, is desolate— but what in the world is more 
dreary to eyes inured to the verdure and bloom of 
nature — " the pomp of groves and garniture of 
fields'* — than a dose room in a suburban lodg- 
ing-house; the sun piercing every comer; no- 
tliing fresh, nothing cool, nothing fragrant to be 
seen, felt, or inhaled ; all dust, gl»re, noise, with 
a chandler's shop, perhaps, next door ? Sidney, 
armed with a pair of scissors, was cutdng the 
pictures out of a story-book which his mother 
had bought him the day before. Philip, who, of 
Inte, had taken much to rambling about the 
streets — it may be, in hopes of meedng one of 
those benevolent, eccentric elderly geaUemen he 
had read of in old novels, who suddenly come to 
the relief of distressed virtue ; or, more probably, 
from the rosdessness that belonged to his adven- 
turous temperament — Philip h^ left the house 
since breakfast. 

'* Oh ! how hot this nasty room is ! exclaimed 
Sidney, i^ruptly looking up from his employ- 
ment. *' Sha'n't we ever go into the country 
again, mamma ?" 

♦• Not at present, my love." 

•* I wish I could have my pony : why can't I 
have my pony, manmia ?" 

*' Because— because — the pony is sold, Sid- 
ney." 

"Who sold it?" 

" Your uncle." 

" He is a very naughty man, my uncle : is not 
he ? But can't I have another pony ? It would 
be so nice this fine weatlicr !" 

" Ah ! my dear, I wish I could afford it : but 
you shall have a ride this week ! Yes," con- 
tinued the mother, as if reasoning with herself in 
excuse of the extravagance, ** he does not look 
well : poor child ! he mi^t have exercise." 

'* A ride ! Oh ! that is my own kind mamma I" 
exclaimed Sidney, clapping his hands. "Not 
on a donkey, you know ! — a pony. The man 
down die street, there, lets ponies. I must have 
the white pony with the long tail. But, I say, 
mamma, don't tell Philip— pray don't — he would 
be jealous." 

" No, not jealous, my dear: why do you think 
so?" 

" Because he is always angry when I ask yoir 
for anything. It is very unkind in him, for I 
don't care if he has a pony too-*only not the 
white one." 

Here the postman's knock, loud and sudden, 
starded Mrs. Morton from her seat. She pressed 
her hands tighUy to her heart as if to still its 
beating, and went nervously to the door, thence 
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to the stairs, to anticipate the Lumbering step of 
the slipshod maid-servant. 

«« Give it me, Jane ! give it me." 

<* One shilling and eightpence^Ksharged dou- 
ble — ^if you please, ma'am ! Thank you." 

''Mamma, may I tell Jane to engage the pony ?" 

«* Not now, my love : sit down— be quiet : I — 
I am not well." 

Sidney, who was affectionate and obedient, 
crept back peaceably to the window, and, afler a 
short, impatient sigh, resumed the scissors and 
the story book. I do not apologise to the reader 
for the various letters I am obliged to lay before 
him, for character often betrays itself more in let- 
ters than in speech. Mr. Roger Morton's reply 
was couched in these terms : 

"Dear Catharine, — ( have received your 
letter of the 14th inst., and write per return. I 
am very much grieved to hear of your afflictions ; 
but, whatever you say, I cannot think the late 
Mr. Beaufort acted like a conscientious man in 
forgetting to make his will, and leaving his litde 
ones destitute. It is all very well to talk of his 
intentions ; but the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating. And it is hard upon me, who have a 
large family of my own, and get my living by 
honest industry, to have a rich gendeman's chil- 
dren to maintaui. As for your story about the 
private marriage, it may or may not be. Perhaps 
you were taken in by that worthless man, for a 
reed marriage it could not be. And as you say 
the law has decided that point, therefore the le»B 
you say on the matter the better. It all comes 
to the same thing. People are not bound to be- 
lieve what can't be proved. And even if what 
you say is true, you are more to be blamed than 
pitied for holding your tongue so many years, 
and discrediting an honest family, as ours has 
always been considered. I am sure my wife 
would not have thought of such a thing for the 
finest gendeman that ever wore shoe leather. 
However, I don't want to hurt your feelings; 
and I am sure I am ready to do whatever is right 
and proper. You cannot expect that I should 
ask you to my house. My wife, you know, is 
a very religious woman — what is called evan- 
gelical ; but that's neither here nor there : I deal 
with all people, churchmen and dissenters — even 
Jews — and don't trouble my head much about 
differences in opinion. I dare say there are 
many ways to heaven, as I said the other day 
to Mr. Thwaites, our member. But it is ri^ht to 
say my wife will not hear of your coming here ; 
and, indeed, it mi^ht do harm to my business ; 
for there are several elderly single gentlewomen 
who buy flannel for the poor at my shop, and 
they are very particular — as they ought to be, 
indeed ; for morals are very strict in this county, 
and particularly in this town, where we certainly 
do pav very high church rates. Not that I 
grumble ; for, though I am as liberal as any 
man, I am for an Established Church — as I 
ought to be, since the dean is my best customer. 
W?th regard to yourself, I will enclose you 
^10, and you will let me know when it is gone, 
and I will see what more I can do. You say 
you are very poorly, which I am sorry to hear ; 
but you must pluck up your spirits, and take in 
plain work ; and I really think you ought to ap- 
ply to Mr. Robert Beaufort. He bears a high 
character; and, notwithstanding your lawsuit, 
which I cannot approve of, I dare say he might 
allow you ^640 or JBSO a year, if you apply pro- 
perly, which would be the right thing in him. 
So much for you. As for the boys — ^poor, father- 



less creatures !— it is very hard that they should 
be so punished for no fault of their own ; and 
my wife, who, though strict, is a good hearted 
woman, is ready and willing to do what I wish 
about them. You say the eldest is near sixteen, 
and well come on in his studies. I can get him 
a very good thing in a light, genteel way. My 
wife's brother, Mr. Christopher Plaskwith, is a 
bookseller and stationer, widi pretty practice, in 
R He is a clever man, and has a news- 

paper, which he kindly sends me every week ; 
and, though it is not my county, it has some 
very sensible views, and is often noticed in the 
London papers as ' our provincial cotemporary.' 
Mr. Plaskwith owes me some money, which I 
advanced him when he set up the paper, and he 
has several times most honesdy offered to pay 
me in shares in the said paper. But, as the 
thing mi^ht break, and I don't like concerns I 
don't understand, I have not taken advantage of 
his very handsome proposals. Now Plaskwith 
wrote me word/ two days ago that he wanted a 
genteel, smart lad as assistant and 'prentice, and 
offered to take my eldest boy; but we can't 
spare him. I write to Christopher by this post; 
and if your youth will run down on the top of 
the coach, and inquire for Mr. Plaskwith — the 
fare is trifling-— I have no doubt he will be en- 
gaged at once. But you will say, * There's the 
premium to consider I' No such thing ; Kit will 
set ofi* the premium against his debt to me, so 
you will have nothing to pay. 'Tis a very pretty 
business, and the lad's education will get him on; 
so that's off your mind. As to the little chap, 
I'll take him at once. You say he is a pretty 
boy, and a pretty boy is always a help in a linen 
draper's shop. He shall share and share with 
ray own young folks, and Mrs. Morton will take 
care of his washing and morals. I conclude 
(this is Mrs. M.'s suggestion) that he has had 
the measles, cowpock, and whooping-cough, 
which please let me know. If he behave well, 
which, at his age, we can easily break him into, 
he is settled for life. So now you have got rid 
of two mouths to feed, and have nobody to think 
of but yourself, which must be a great comfort. 
Don't forget to write to Mr. Beaufort; and if he 
don't do something for you, he's not the gende- 
man I take him for : but you are my own flesh 
and blood, and sha'n't star\'e ; for, though I don't 
think it right in a man in business to encourage 
what's wrong, yet, when a person's down in the 
world, I think an ounce of help is better than a 
pound of preaching. My wife thinks otherwise, 
and wants to send you some tracts ; but every 
body can't be as correct as some folks. How- 
ever, as I said before, that's neither here nor 
there. Let me know when your boy comes down, 
and also about the measles, cowpock, and whoop- 
ing-cough; also if all's right with Mr. Plask- 
with. So now I hope you will feel more com- 
fortable ; and remain, 

"Dear Catharine, 

" Your forgiving and affectionate brother, 
•* Roger Morton. 

•• fRgh'Btreet, N , June 13. 

•• P. S. — Mrs. M. says that she will be a mo- 
ther to your little boy, and that you had better 
mend up all his linen before you send him." 

As Catharine finished this epistle, she lifted 
up her eyes and beheld Philip. He had entered 
noiselessly, and he remained silent, leaning 
against the wall, and watchinis: the face of his 
mother, which crimsoned with painful humili- 
ation while she read. Philip was not now the 



trim and dainty stripling first introduced to the 
reader. He had outgrown his faded suit of 
funeral mourning ; his long, neglected hair bung 
elf-like and matted down his cheeks; there was a 
gloomy look in his bright dark eyes. Poverty 
never betrays itself more than in the features and 
form of pride. It was evident that his $|Hrit 
endured rather than accommodated itself to his 
fallen state ; and, notwithstanding his so^ed asd 
thread-bare garments, aud a haggardness that HI 
becomes the years of palmy youth, there was 
about his whole mien and person a wild and 
savage grandeur, more impressive than his former 
rufliing arrogance of manner. 

" Well, mother," said he, with a strong mix- 
ture of sternness in his countenance and pitj in 
his voice, *'well, mother, and what says vonr 
brother?" 

*' You decided for us once before, decide again. 
But I need not ask you ; you would never—'' 

*' I don't know," intentipted Philip, vagudy; 
<* let me see what we are to decide on." 

Mrs. Morton was naturally a woman of high 
courage and spirit, but sickness and grief l»d 
worn down both ; and, though Philip was bat 
sixteen, there is something in the very nature of 
woman, especially in trouble, which makes her 
seek to lean on some other will than ber own. 
She gave Philip the letter, and went quiedy to sit 
down by Sidney. 

*' Your brother means wdl/' said Phiiip, 
when he had concluded the epistle. 

*' Yes, but nothing is to be done: I cannot, 
cannot send poor Sidney to— to — ^" and Mis. 
Morton sobbed. 

'* No, my dear, dear mother, no; it would be 
terrible, indeed, to part you and him. But this 
bookseller — Plaskwith — perhaps 1 shall be able 
to support you both." 

*' Why you do not think, Philip, of being an 
apprentice ! you, who have been so Ivougbt up ! 
you, who are so proud !" 

** Mother, I would sweep the crossings for 
your sake 1 Mother, for your sake, I would go 
to my unde Beauibrt with my hat in ny band* 
for halfpence. Mother, I am not proud; I 
would be honest if I can ; but when 1 see you 
pining away, and so changed, the devil eomes 
into me, and I often shudder lest I should com- 
mit some crime — what, I don't know !" 

** Come here, Philip — my own Philip— roy 
son — my hope — my firs^m !" and the mother's 
heart gushed forth in all the fondness of early 
days. " Don't speak so terribly ; you frighten 
me !" 

She threw her arms round bis neck, and kissed 
him soothingly. He laid his burning terof^ on 
her bosom, and needed himself to hw, as he had 
been wont to do after some stormy paroxysai of 
his passionate and wayward infancy. So there 
they remained, their lips silent, their hearts 
speaking to each other — each from each taking 
strange succour and holy strength — till Philip 
rose, calm, and with a quiet smile, " Good-by» 
mother; I will go at once to Mr. Plaskwith.' 

" But you have no money foi the coach-fare; 
here, Philip;" and sh^ placed ber purse in his 
hand, from which he relucuntly selected a fctir 
shillings. " And, mind, if the man is rude, an<| 
you dislike him — mind, you must not subject 
yourself to insolence and mortification." 

J* Oh, all will go well, don't fear," said m- 
lip, cheerfully ; and he left the house. . 

Towards^ evening he had reached his destina- 
tion. The 'shop was of goodly exterior, with a 
private entrance; over the shop was wntten, 



bad so used them, in a great chamber at Sir 
Henry Wflloughby'e, he asked the young gen- 
dewoman, what she did with such baffled fellows 
in her company ? Incredible things to be suffer- 
ed by flesh and blood, but that England is the 
land of peace.'* 

The world laughed at the poet, and the ill- 
natured were delighted at his discomfiture. At an 
entertainment given shortly afterwards bv Lady 
Moray, he was taxed by his mistress, Lady Dor- 
set, with having run away, and, we are told, 
"some other ladies had their flirts." His hostess 
perceiving his discomposure, kindly drew towards 
him: "Well,'' she said, «*I am a merry wench, 
and win never forsake an old friend in dismce, 
80 come and sit down by me, Sir John.*' He of 
C00T8C obeyed her. His spirits rose, and he again 
became the delight of the company, and his wit 
and good humour sparkled as before. 

What man is there of so litde taste or imagina- 
tion, with whom the romance of the past has not 
at times predominated over the reality of the pre- 
sent Who is there that has not dreamed himself 
into the society of former days ! There is in the 
retrospect of every age a kind of literary oasis, a 
particular knot of gifted beings, to whose elo- 
quence it would have been rapture to listen, or in 
whose social mirth it would have been delight to 
join. To have drunk sack with Shakspeare and 
his brother actors ; to have made a third with 
Ben Jonson and Drummond of Hawthomden ; to 
hare listened to the wild wit of Charies, Bucking- 
kam, Rochester, and Killegrew ; to have div^ 
into WiB's and Button's; to have been with 
Pope, Swift, Bolincbroke, and Atterbury, or in 
later times with Jonnson, Burke, Reynolds and 
Garrick ; who is there that has not imagined 
some such intellectual treat, and perhaps im- 
proved himself by the contemplation ? 

There are some who will consider it an affront 
to such names as the above, to speak of Suckling, 
D'Avenant, Lovelace and Garew. But wit w3l 
always have its charms ; and at a period when 
there was a more universal religious as well as 
political gloom than perhaps ever pervaded a 
conntry, when the people were sad because it 
was the fashion, and the court because it was in 
danger; the gay meetings, the wild humour and 
jollity of the cavalier poets, must have been in 
strong contrast to the moroseness of the age. 

Considering that his literary productions con- 
sist of the scattered and careless verses of a fine 
gentleman. Suckling has great merit as a poet. 
With the exception of the beautiful love-verses of 
Sedley, and the general and undoubted claims of 
Waller, there are none of his school that can 
compete with him. He has as much wit and 
poetry as either Rochester, Carew, Dorset, or 
I'snsdowne, and he has more nature than any one 
of them. Though much of his Session of the 
Poets has lost its point with modem readers, it is 
stOl rich in wit and humour. His verses on Lady 
Carlisle are as smoothly versified, and have as 
much real beauty as any thing in the language ; 
and his ballad on a wedding, supposed to l^ I^rd 
Orrery's, has great merit : 

I tell thee, Dick, where I have been, 
Where I the rarest things have seen, &c. 

But what can exceed the description of the 
bride, as she is supposed to be represented by a 
faping Ristie to his friend ? — 

The maid, and thereby hangs a tale, 
For SQch a maid no Whitson-ale 

Coold ever yet prod ace ; 
No grape that's kindly ripe conld be 
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So round, so plump, so soft as she. 
Nor half so full of juice. 

Her finger was so small, the rin^ 
Would not stay on which they did bring. 

It was too wide a peck. 
And, to say truth, fbr out it most. 
It looked like the great collar, just 

About oar young colt's neck. 

Her feet beneath her petticoat. 
Like little mice stole in and out. 

As if they feared the light. 
But oh ! she danoes such a ¥ray 
No sun upon an Easter day 

Is half so fine a sight. 

He would have kissed her once or twice. 
But she would not, she was so nice. 

She would not do it in sight ; 
And then she looked as who would say « 
I will do what I list to-day. 

And you shall do it at night. 

Her cheeks so rare a white was on. 
No daisy makes comparison. 

Who sees them is undone; 
For streaks of red were mingled there. 
Such as are on a Katharine pear, 

llie side that's next the sun. 

Her lips were red and one was thin ; 
Compared to that was next her chin, 

Some bee had stung it newly ; 
But, Dick, her eyes so guard her face, 
I durst no more upon them gaze. 

Than on the sun in July. 

Her mouth so small when she does speak, 
Thoud'st swear her teeth her words aid break, 

That they might passage get; 
But she so handled still the matter. 
They came as good as ours or better. 

And are not spent a whit. 

His " Dream,*' besides possessing consider- 
able merit as a poem, is perhaps the origin of a 
conceit which has since become extremely popu- 
lar. The song, ** Why so pale and wan, fond 
lover ?" is still a universal favourite. Of Suck- 
ling^s prose, his ** Account of Religion by Rea- 
son," addressed to Lord Dorset, is an extraor- 
dinary production. It will prove to the philo- 
sopher, that the most dissipated have their 
moments of reflection, and that the gamester, the 
drunkard, and the debauchee, have at least their 
conceptions of right and wrong. The letters, 
published as Suckling's, are without merit. The 
wit is over-strained, and the sentiment frequently 
unnatural. 

At the expedition against the rebellious Scots, 
Suckling raised a splendid troop, at the expense 
of twelve thousand pounds, for the service of the 
king. We are told that it was one of the most 
gallant sights of the period. Their dress is de- 
scribed as ** white doublets and scarlet breeches, 
scarlet coats, hats and feathers." They were 
well armed and horsed. But, alas! in an en- 
counter with the enemy on the English border, 
in 1639, it was not their lace alone Uiat was tar- 
nished. Poor Sir John ! the darling of the wits 
and the ladies — at whose departure from London 
easements had been thrown open and white hand- 
kerchiefs had waved, — the hour of danger no 
sooner came, than he and his glittering troopers 
took to their heels. His former friend. Sir John 
Mennes, (the poetical admiral,) wrote his once 
celebrated ballad on this occasion. It was adapted 
to a gay tune; and not only became popular with 
the republicans, but for many years afterwards 
was sung by those, who had, perhaps, never so 
much as heard of Suckling or his disaster. The 
following is another song on the same subject. It 
is less known, but is not without its merit : 



Sir John got on a bonny brown beast, 

To Scotland for to ride-a; 
A brave buff coat upon his back, 

A short sword by his side-a : 
Alas, young roan, we Sucklings can 

Pull down the Scottish pride-a. 

He danced and pranced and pranked about, 

Till people hun espied-a; 
With pye-ball'd apparel, he did so quarrel, 

As none durst come him nigh-a. 
But soft. Sir John, e'er you come home. 

You will not look so nigh-a. 

Both wife and maid and widow prayed. 

To the Scots he would be kind-a ; 
He stormed the more, and deeply swore 

They should no favour iind-a. 
But if you had been at Berwick and seen. 

He was in another mind-a. 

His men and he, in their jollity. 

Did quarrel, drink, and quan*-a; 
Till away he went like a Jack of Lent; 

But it would have made you laugh-a. 
How away th#*y did creep like so many sheep. 

And he like an Essex calf-a. 

When he came to the camp he was in a damp. 

To see the Scots in sight-a. 
And all his brave troops, like so many droops. 

They had no heart to fight-a ; 
And when the alarm calM all to arm. 

Sir John • • <^ * 

They prayed him to mount and ride in the front. 

To try his courage good-a; 
He told them the Scoxb had dangerous plots. 

As he well understood-a ; 
Which they denied, but he replied, 

It's shame for to shed blood-a. 

He did repent the money he spent, 

Got by unlawful game-a ; 
His curled locks could endure no knocks. 

Then let none ^o again-a; 
Such a carpet knight as durst not fight. 

For fear he should be slain-a. 

The lampoon of Sir John Mennes commences, 

Sir John he got on an ambling nag. 

To Scotland for to go. 
With a hundred horse, without remorse. 

To keep ye from the foe. 
No carpet knight ever went to fight 

With half 80 much bravado: 
Had you seen but his look you would swear on a 
book 

He'd conquered a whole armado. 

About two years from this event, we find 
Suckling taking a very active part in Lord Straf- 
ford's projected escape from the Tower. The 
plot reached the ears of the commons, who, after 
an investigation of the circumstances, voted him 
guilty of treason. Suckling fled into France, and 
survived his escape but a few days. According 
to Spence, who quotes Pope as his authority, 
his death was attended by some singular circum- 
stances : — ** Sir John Suckling died about the 
beginning of the civil war. He entered warmly 
into the king's interests, and was sent over to 
the continent by him with some letters of great 
importance to the queen. He arrived late at Ca- 
lais, and in the night his servant ran away with 
his portmanteau, in which were his money and 
papers. When he was told of this in the morn- 
ing, he immediately inquired which way his ser- 
vant had taken ; ordered his horses to be got 
ready instantly; and, in putting on his boots, 
found one of them extremely uneasy to him ; but 
as the horses were at the door, he leaped into 
the saddle, and forgot his pain. He pu^ued his 
servant so eagerly, that he overtook him two or 
three posts off; recovered his portmanteau, and 
soon after complained of a vast pain in one of his 
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feet, and fainted away with it When they came 
to pull pff his boots, to fling him into bed, they 
found one of them faU of btood. It seems his 
senrant, who knew his mastei's temper well^ and 
was sure he would pursue him as soon as his 
villany should be discovered, had driven a nail 
up into one of his boots, in hopes of disabling 
hmi from pursuing him. Sir John's impetuosity 
made him regard the pain oi^y just at first, and 
his pursuit hurried him from the droughts of it 
for some time after: however, the wound was so 
bad, and so much inflamed, that it flung him into 
a violent fever, which ended his life in a very few 
days. This incident, strange as it may seem, 
might be proved from some original letters in 
Lord Oxford's collection." 

Oldys had the same stoiy from Lord Oxford 
himself. In his MS. notes on Langbaine, in the 
British Museum, there is the following insertion: 
** Recollect where I have got down the story my 
lord told me he had from Dean Chetwood, who 
had it from Lord Roscommon, of Sir John's be- 
ing robbed of a casket of gold and jewels, when 
he was going to France, by his valet, who, I 
think, poisoned him, and so stuck the blade of a 
penknife in Sir John's boot to prevent his pur- 
suit of him, as wounded him incurably in the 
heel besides. 'Tis in one of my pocket-books ; 
white vellum cover, I think ; the white journal 
that is not gilt" A.ubrey's account diflers ma- 
terially from those both of Pope and Oldys. He 
says that Suckling went into France, and being 
in the most destitute condition, destroyed himself 
by taking poison. He add.*, that he died " mi- 
serably with vomiting," and that he was buried 
in the Protestant churchyard at Paris. In how 
deep a mine is truth concealed ! From these 
conflicting accounts we can glean little more than 
that the once brilliant Suckling died under pecu- 
liar circumstances of distress in a foreign land. 
His death is generally placed on the 7th of May, 
1641, only two days afler his flight from Eng^ 
land. There is a portrait of him by Vandyke. 



LACONICS.— Co^on. 

Those orators who give us much noise and 
many words, but little argument and less wit, and 
who are most loud when they are the least lucid, 
should take a lesson from the great volume of 
nature ; she often gives us the lightning, even 
without the thunder, but never the thunder without 
the lightning. 

No improvement th^t takes place in either of 
the sexes can possibly be confined to itself; each 
is an universal mirror to each ; and the respective 
refinement of the one, will always be in reciprocal 
proportion to the polish of the other. 

Pedantry crams our heads with learned lumber, 
and takes out our brains to make room for it. 

An ambassador from Naples, once said of the 
young ladies of Paris, that they loved with their 
heads, and thought with their hearts ; and could 
the same ambassador now see a certain class of 
young gentlemen in Ijondon, he might as truly 
say of them, that they did^neither, with either. 
^ So idle are dull readers, and so industrious are 
dull authors, that puffed nonsense bids fair to blow 
unpuffed sense wholly out of the field. 

If you cannot inspire a woman with love of 
you, fill her above the brim with love of herself ; 
— all that runs over will be yours. 

Every »fool knows how often he has been a 
rogue, but every rogue does not know how often 
he has been a fool. 



Oratory is the pufling and blustering spoHt- 
child of a semi-barbarous age. The Press is the 
foe of Rhetoric, but the friend of Reason : and 
the art of declamation has been sinking in value, 
from the moment that speakers were foolish 
enough to publish, and hearers wise enough to 
read. 

We seek the society of the hdies with a view 
to be pleased, rather than to be instructed, and 
are more gratified by those who will talk, than 
by those that are silent; for if they talk weH, we 
are doubly delighted to receive ii^cmation from 
so pleasant a source, and if they are at times a 
little out in their condusions, it is flattering to our 
vanity to set them right Therefore, I would 
have the ladies indulge with somewhat less of 
reserve in the freedom of conversation, notwidi- 
standing the remark of him who said with more 
of point than of politeness, that they were the very 
reverse of their own mirrors ; for the one reflected 
without talkmg, but the other talked without re- 
flecting. 

It is curious that some learned dunces, because 
they can write nonsense in languages that are 
dead, should despise those that can tdk sense, in 
languages that are living ; to acquire a few tongues, 
says a French writer, is the task of a few years, 
but to be eloquent in one, is the labour of a whole 
life. 

Ladies of fashion starve their happiness to find 
their vanity, and their love to feed their pride. 

There is this of good in real wills, they deliver 
us while they last, from die petty despotism of all 
that were imaginary. 

Great wits, who pervert their talents to sap the 
foundations of morality, have to answer for all the 
evil that lesser wits may accomplish throughiheir 
means, even to the end of time. A heavy load 
of responsibility, where the mind is still alive to 
do mischief, when the hand it animated is dust 
Men of talent may make a breach in morality, at 
which men of none may enter, as a citadel may 
be carried by muskets, af\er a road has been 
battered out for them by cannon. 

He that knowingly defends the wrong side of 
a question, pays a very bad compliment to all his 
hearers ; it is in plain English this, falsehood sup- 
ported by my talents, is stronger than truth sup- 
ported by yours. 

The upright, if he suffer calumny to move him, 
fears the tongue of man, more than the eye of 
God. 

Philosophy is a bully that talks very loud, 
when the danger is at a distance, but the moment 
she is hard pressed by the enemy, she is not to 
be found at her post, but leaves the brunt of the 
battle to be borne by her humbler but steadier 
comrade Religion, whom on all other occasions 
she affects to despise. 

There are many who despise half of the world, 
but if there be any that despise the whole of it, it 
is because the other half despises them. 

WINTER AMUSEMENTS IN CHINA. 

The amusements of the Emperor of China's 
Court On the ice, during the severe winters of 
Pekin, are thus given by Van Braam, who was 
one of the Dutch mission w.hich proceeded from 
Canton, soon afler Lord Macartney's embassy ; 
— " The Emperor made his appearance on a sort 
of sledge, supported by the figures of four dra- 
gons. This machine was moved about by several 
mandarins, some dragging before and others push- 
ing behind! The four principal Ministers of 
State were also drawn upon the ice» in^ the 



sledg^, by inferior mandarins. Whole troop^ 
of civil and military ofiicers soon appeared, some 
on sledges, somq on skates, and others pkying 
at football on tlie ice ; and he that kicked up the 
ball was rewarded by the Emperor. The ball 
was then hung up in a kind of arch, and several 
mandarins shot at it, in passing on skates, with 
their bows and arrows. Their skates were cut 
ofl* short under the heel, and the fore part was 
tamed up at right angles." These diversion 
are more in the spirit of the Tartars than of tbe 
Chinese, whose original habits were more efi'emi- 
nate and quiet. 



MOURN NOT THE DEAD. 

Moun not the dead—shed not a tear 
Above the moss stained sculptured stone 

But weep for those whose living woes 
Still yield the bitter, rending groan. 

Grieve not to see the eyelids elose 

In rest that has no fevered start. 
Wish not to break the deep repose 

That curtains round the pulseless heart 

But keep thy pity for the eyes 
That pray for nighU yet fear to sleep, 

Lest wilder, sadder visions rise 
Than those o*er w;hich they waking weep. 

Mourn not the dead — ^'tis they alone 
Who are the peaceful and the free; 

The purest olive branch is known 
To twine about the cypress tree. 

Clime, pride, and pasuon hold no mors 
The willing or toe struggling slave ; 

The throbbing panss of love are o*er. 
And hatred dwells not in the grave. 

The world may poor its venomed blame. 
And fiercely spurn the shroud-wrapped bier, 

Some few may call upon the name. 
And sigh to meet a " dull, cold ear.** 

But vain the 8c<»m that would offend, 
In vain the lips that would beguile ; 

The coldest foe, the wannest fnend, 
Are mocked by Death's unchanging smile. 

Tbe only watchword ^at can fell 
Of peace and freedom won by all, 

Is echoed by the tolling bell. 
And traced upon the sable pall. Eliza Cooi. 
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A writer who enjoyed much celebrity in the 
begiimiDg of the seventeenth century was Owen 
Felltham. His book called <' Resolves" passed 
through a dozen of editions in as many years. 
His style is highly figutative and sententious, and 
ha the raie merit of inducing one to think as well 
as read. Some of his chapters are excellent 
readings for a Sunday morning ; for example the 
fjUowing. 

ON THE WORSHIP OF ADMIRATION. 
Whatsoever is rare and passionate, carries 
the soul to the thought of eternity, and by con- 
templation gives it some glimpses of more abso- 
late perfection, than here it is capable of. When 
I see the royalty of a state-show at some unwont- 
ed 8(^mnity , my thoughts present me something 
more royal than this. When I see the most en- 
chanting beauties that earth can show me, I yet 
think tl^ is something far more glorious ; me- 
thinks I see a kind of higher perfection peeping 
through the firaUty of a face. When I hear the 
ravislung strains of a sweet-tuned voice, married 
to the warbles of the artful instrument, I appre- 
hend by this a hiffher diapason, and do almost 
bdieve I hear a litde deity whispering through 
the pory substance of the tongue. But this I can 
hot grope after ; I can neither find nor say what 
it is. When I read a rarely sententious man, I 
admire him to my own impatiency. I cannot 
lead some parts of Seneca, s^ve two leaves to- 
gether. He raises my soul to a contemplation, 
which sets me a thinking on more than I can 
imagine. So I am forced to cast him by and sub- 
side to an admiration. Such efiects works poe- 
try, when it looks to towering virtues. It gives 
tip a man to raptures, and irradiates the soul with 
such high apprehensions, that all the glories 
iHueh thu world hath, hereby appear contempti- 
hle; of which the soft-souled Ovid gives a touch, 
when he complains the want. 

** ImpetaB ille sacer, qui vatam pectora nutrit, 
Qm prius in nobis esse solebat, abest" 

Ex Ponto, iv. 3. 

"That sacred vigour, which had wont alone, 
T* enflame the poet's noblest breast, is gone.*' 

But this is when these excellencies incline to 
gravity and seriousness. For otherwise light airs 
turn us into sprightfol actions, which breathe 
away in a loose laughter, not leaving half that 
impression behind them which serious considera- 
tions do ; as if mirth were the excellency for the 
body, and meditation for the soul ; as if one were 
for the contentment of this life and the other eye- 



ing to that of the life to come. All endeavours 
aspire to eminency ; all eminencies do beget an 
admiration ; and this makes me believe, that con- 
templative admiration is a large part of the wor- 
ship of the Deity. It is an adoration purely of 
the spirit, a more sublime bowing of the soul to 
the Godhead. And this is it wMch that Homer 
of philosophers avowed could bring a man to per- 
fect happiness, if to his contemplation be joined 
a constant imitation of God, in justice, wisdom, 
holiness. Nothing can carry us so near (o God 
and heaven as this. The mind caa walk beyond 
the sight of the eye, and, though in a cloud, can 
lift us into heaven while we live. Meditation is 
the soul's perspective glass, whereby, in her long 
remove, she duscemeth God as if he were nearer 
hand. I persuade no man to make it his whole 
life's business. We have bodies as well as souls. 
And even this world, while we are in it, ought 
somewhat to be cared for. As those states are 
likely to flourish, where execution follows sound 
advisements, so is man, when contemplation is 
seconded by action. Contemplation generates ; 
action propagates. Without the first, the latter 
is defective. Without the last, the first is but 
abortive and embryous. Saint Bernard compares 
contemplation to Rachel, which was the more 
fair; but action to Leah, which was the more 
fruitful. 1 will neither always be busy and doing, 
nor ever shut up in nothing but thoughts. Yet 
that which some would cadi idleness, I will call 
the sweetest part of my life, and that is, my think- 
ing. Surely God made so many varieties in his 
creatures as well for th* inward soul as the out- 
ward senses ; though he made them primarily for 
his own free will and glory. He was a monk of 
an honestor age, that, being asked how he could 
endure that life without the pleasure of books, 
answered, the nature of the creatures was his 
library, wherein, when he pleased, he could 
muse upon God's deep oracles. 



ON MORNING PRAYER. 

There is no doubt but prayer is needful daily, 
ever profitable, and at idl times commendable. 
If it be for ourselves alone, it is necessary ; and 
it is charitable when it is for others. At night 
it is our covering; In the morning it is our 
armour. So at aU times it defends us firom the 
malice of Satan, our own subornations and be- 
trayings, the unequal weather that the world a 
saults us with, and preserves us in the favour 
and esteem of Heaven. We are dependents upon 
the court while we are but petitioners there ; so 
till we be denied and dismissed we have the pro- 



tection thereof, which certainly is a privilege that 
a stranger cannot claim. 

And albeit prayer should be the key of the day 
and the lock of the night, yet I hold it, of the 
two, more needful in the morning, than when in 
the evening we commit ourselves to repose. It 
is true we have enough to induce us to it then. 
The day could not but present us with something 
either worthy our thanks, or that needed our beg- 
ging and psurdon, for removing or continuing 
something; and though lire be immured with 
walls and darkness, yet we are not exempted so 
from perils, but that, without our Qod'e assist- 
ance, we are led a prey to all that is at enmity 
with man. Besides, sleep is the image or sha- 
dow of death ; and when the shadow is so near, 
the substance cannot be far remote. The dyin^ 
Gorgias being in a slumber, and asked by a friend 
how he did, he answered, "Pretty well; only 
sleep is recommending me up to his brother." 
Some, we know, in health have gone to rest 
eternal; and without thinking of the other woild, 
have taken their leave of this, not knowing them- 
selves that they were on their way, till they had 
fully despatched their journey. 

But notwithstanding all this, a man at rest in 
his chamber, like a sheep impenned in the fold, 
is subject only to unusual events, and such as 
rarely happen; to the emissions of the more im- 
mediate and unavoidable hand of God. Danger 
seems shut out of doors ; we are secured from the 
injury of the elements, and guarded with a fence 
of iron against the force of such as would invade. 
We are removed from the world's bustle and the 
crowd of occasions that justle against us as we 
walk abroad. He that is barred up in his house, 
is in his garrison with his guard about him, and 
not so soon attacked by h^ enemy, as he that 
roves in the open and unsheltered field. Wlio 
knows not the ship to be safer in the bay or har- 
bour, than tossed and beaten in the boiling ocean ? 
Retiredness is more safe than business. We are 
withdrawn when the veil of night and rest in- 
wraps us in their dark and silent cabinet. 

But with the sun we do disclose and are dis- 
covered to our prying enemies. We go abroad 
to meet what at home does not look af^ us. 
He that walks through a fair of beasts, is in haz- 
ard to be gored, or kicked, or bruised, or beaten« 
We pass through briars and thorns and nettles, 
that will prick and scratch and sting. We are 
in the day as travelling through a wilderness, 
where wild and savage creatures are, as well as 
tamer animals. All ue world is Africa, where 
heat and drought, venom, or something new, 
does still disturb us. The air, the fire, the earth, 
and water, are apter all to wound us. The frayt« 
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the trains, the incitemenis, the opportunity, the 
occasions of offence, the lures and temptings 
from abroad, and the businesses and accidents of 
life, deny us any safety but what we have from 
the favour of protective Providence. 

Besides, prayer does sacre all our actions. It 
is the priming of the soul, that, laying us in the 
oil of grace, preserves us from die worm and 
weather. When the mind in the morning open? 
to God, as the eye to the sun^s clear light, by the 
radiance of the divine beams we become enlight- 
ened inwardly all the day. He is lifted in God's 
service and protection, that makes it his first 
work to be enrolled by prayer under the stand- 
ard of the Almighty. It was from hence, sure, 
that devotion sprung of Christians crossing them- 
selves at their entering upon business. All thriv- 
in| states have ever sought the gods in their first 
infancy. The morning in the day is as youth to 
the life of a man. If that be well seasoned, it is 
likely that his age may answer it, and be progres- 
sive in the path of virtue. To Mve well every 
day is the greatest and most important business 
of man ; and being unable*for ft of "himself alone, 
be needis the more to gain divine assistance. In 
works of moment, even heathen never ventured 
without their seeking first such deiUes as they 
believed might help £em. 



** Notlifing*s well dene 



But what at first is with the gods begon.^* 

He carries an assistant angel ;with him for his 
help that begs his benediction from above ; and 
without it he is lame and unarmed. We do not 
find that Saul*s devotion ever was superlative ; 
yet he was troubled for fear the Philistinesushould 
catch him before he had said his prayer^ (1 
Sam« xiii. 12.^ And because .he had oieglected 
this he stumbled up an offering, thinking that 
way to supply it. He that commences with 
heaven, goes out in all a catapbract. But if any 
tiling happen ill, he walks upon his own's hearts 
check, if God were not taken along. — FeUtliam. 



ON GRACE IV COMPOSITION. 

June 26, 1785. 
To your book, sir, :I «m much obliged on 
many accounts, psffticularly for having recalled 
my mind to subjects. of delight, to which it was 
grown dulled by age and indolence. In conse- 
quence of your reclaiming it, I asked myself 
whence you feel so much disregard for ^itertain 
authors whose fame is established. You have 
assigned good reasons for withhdding your ap- 
probation from some, on the plea of their bemg 
imitators — it was natural, then, to ask myself 
again, whence they had obtained so much cele- 
brity? I think I have discovered a cause, which 
I do not remember to have seen noted ; and t/tat 
cause I suspect (oiiave been, that certain of those 
authors possessed grace — do not take me for a 
disciple of Lord Chesterfield, nor imagine that I 
mean to erect grace into a capital ingredient of 
writing^^but I do believe that it is a perfume that 
will preserve from putrefaction ; and is distinct 
even from st3rie, which regards expression; grace, 
I think, belongs to manner. It is from the charm 
#f grace that I believe some authors, not in your 
favour, obtained part of tiieir renown. Virgil in 
pirticular — and yet I am far from disagreeing 
with you on his snlijeet in general. T^ere is 
mich a dearth of inven^n in the iEneid [and 
when he did invent, it was often so foolishly] : 
so little good sense, so little variety, and so little 



power over the passions, that I have frequently 
said, from contempt for his matter, and from the 
charm of his harmony, that I believe I should 
like his poem better, if I was to hear it repeated, 
and did not understand Latin. On the other hand, 
he has more than harmony ; whatever he utters 
is said gracefully, and he ennobles his images, 
especially in the Georgics, or at least it is more 
sensible there from the humility of the subject. 
A Roman farmer might not understand his dic- 
tion in agriculture — but he made a Roman cour- 
tier understand farming, the farming of that age ; 
and could captivate a lord of Augustuses bed- 
chamber, and tempt him to listen to themes of 
rusticity. Statins and Claudian, though talking 
of war, would make a soldier despise them as 
bullies. That graceful manner of thinking in 
Virgil seems to me to be more than style, if I do 
not refine too much; and I admire, I confess, 
Mr. Addison's phrase, that Virgil tossed about 
his dung with an air of majesty. A style may 
be excellent without grace — for instance. Dr. 
Swift's. Eloquence may bestow an immortal 
style, and one of more dignity ; yet eloquence 
may want that ease, that genteel air that flows 
from, or constitutes, grace. Addison himself 
was master of that grace, even in his pieces of 
humour, and which do not owe their merit to 
style ; and from that combined secret he excels 
all men that ever lived, but Shakspeare, in 
humour, by never dropping into an approach 
towards burlesque and buffoonery, even when 
his humour descended to characters that, in any 
other hands, would have been vulgariy low. Is 
it not clear that WiU Whimble was a gentleman, 
though he always lived at a distance from good 
company ? Fielding had as much humour per- 
haps as Addison? but having no idea of grace, is 
perpetually disgusting. His innkeepers and par- 
sons are the grossest of their profession ; and his 
gendemen are awkward when they should be at 
Sieir ease. 

The Grecians had graee in everything, in 
poetry, in oratory, in statuary, in architecture, 
and probably in music and painting. The Ro- 
mans, it is true, were their imitators ; but having 
grace, too, imparted it to their copies, which 
gave them a merit that almost raises them to the 
rank of originals. Horace's odes acquired their 
fame, no doubt, from the graces of his manner, 
and purity of his style ; the chief praise of Tibul- 
lus and Propertius, wllo certainly cannot boast 
of more meaning than Horace's odes. 

Waller, whom you proscribe, sir, owed his 
reputation to the graces of his manner, though he 
frequently stumbled, and even fell flat: but a few 
of his small pieces are as graceful as possible : 
one might say, that he excelled in painting ladies 
in enamel, but could not succeed in portraits in 
oil large as life. Milton had such superior merit, 
that I will only say, that if his angels, his Satan, 
and his Adam, have as much dignity as the Apollo 
Belvedere, his Eve has all the delicacy and graces 
of the Venus of Medici, as his descriptions of 
Eden has the colouring of Albano. Milton's 
tenderness imprints ideas as graceful as Guide's 
Madonnas; and tlie Allegro, Penseroso, and 
Comus, might be denoted from the three Graces; 
as the Italians give singular tides to two or three 
of Petrarch's bestsonnets. 

Cowley, I think, would have grace (for his 
mind was graceful) if he had had any ear, or if 
his taste had not been vitiated by the pursuit of 
wit ; which, when it does not offer itself naturally, 
degenerates into tinsel or pertness. Pertness is 
the mistaken affectation of grace, as pedantry. 



produces erroneous dignity ; the familiarity of 
the one, and the clumsiness of the other, distort, 
or prevent grace. Nature, that furnishes samples 
of all qualities, and in the scale of gradation ex- 
hibits all possible shades, affords us types that 
are more apposite than words. The eagle is 
sublime, the lion majestic, the swan graceful, the 
monkey pert, the bear ridiculously awkward. I 
mention these as more expressive and compi^ 
hensive than I could make definitions of mj 
meaning ; but I will apply the swan only, under 
whose wings I will shelter an apology for Racioe, 
whose pieces give me an idea of that bird. Tbe 
colouring of the swan is pure, his attitudes m 
graceful, he never displeases you when sailiof 
on his proper element. His ieet may be ugly, 
his notes hissing, not musical, his walk not nate- 
ral ; he can soar, but it is with difliculty. Still 
the impression the swan leaves is that of grace- 
so does Racine. 

Boileau may be compared to the dog, wboie 
sagacity is remarkaUe, as well as its fawning on 
its master, and its snariing at those itdisluLei. 
If Boileau was too austere to admit the pliability 
of grace, he compensates by sense and propriety. 
He is like (for 1 will drop animals) an upri^t 
magistrate whom you respect; but whose justiee 
and severity leave an awe that discourages fami- 
liarity. His copies of the ancients may be too 
servile — but if a good translator deserve praise, 
Boileau deserves more: he certainly does not fall 
below his originals ; and, considering at what 
period he wrote, has greater merit stilL By his 
imitations he held out to his countrymen moddi 
of taste, and banished totally the bad taste of his 
predecessors. For his Lutrin, replete with ex- 
cellent poetry, wit, humour, and satire, he cer- 
tainly was not obliged to the ancients. Exceptinf 
Horace, how little idea had either Greeks or 
Romans of wit and humour ! Aristophanes and 
Lucian, compared with modems were, the one a 
blackguard, the other a buffoon. In my eyes, 
the Lutrin, the Dispensary, and the Rape of the 
Lock are standards of grace and elegance not to 
be parallelled by antiquity ; and eternal reproaches 
to Voltaire, whose indelicacy in the Pucelle de- 
graded him as much, when compared with the 
three authors I have named, as his Henriade 
leaves Virgil, and even Lucan, whom he more 
resembles, by far his superiors. The Dunciad 
is blemished by the offensive images of the 
games, but the poetry appears to me admirable ; 
and, though the fourth book has obscurities, I 
prefer it to the three others. It has descriptioDfl 
not surpassed by any poet that ever existed; and 
which surely a writer, merely ingenious, will 
never equal. The lines on Itady, on Venice, on 
Convents have all the grace for which I contend, 
as distinct from poetry, though united with the 
most beautiful ; and the Rape of the Lodci be- 
sides the originality of great part of the invention, 
is a standard of graceful writing. 

In general, I believe that what I call grace \s 
denominated elegance ; but by grace I mean some- 
thing higher. I will explain myself by instances; 
ApoUo is graceful. Mercury eleffant 

Petrarch perhaps owed Kis wnole merit to the 
harmony of his numbers and the graces of hii 
style. They conceal his poverty of meaning, 
and want of variety. His complaints, too, may 
have added an interest which, had his pawion 
been successful, and had expressed itself with 
equal sameness, would have made the number of 
his sonnets insupportable. Melancholy, in poetiy, 
I am inclined to think, contributes to grace, wb^ 
it is not disgraced by pitiful lamentations, such 
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"Christopher Plaskwith, Bookseller and Sta- 
tioner;" on the private door a brass plate, in- 
scribed with «* R and * Mercury Office, 

Mr. Plaskwith." Philip applied at the private 
entrance, and was shown by a "neat-handed 
Phillis" into' a small office-room. In a few 
minutes the door opened, and the bookseller en- 
tered. 

Mr. Christoplier Plaskwith was a Abort, stout 
man, in drab-coloured breeches, and gaiters to 
match — a black coat and waistcoat — a large 
watch-chain, with a prodigious bunch of seab, 
alternated by small keys and old fashioned mourn- 
ing rings. His complexion was pale and sodden, 
and his hair short, dark, and sleek. The book- 
seller valued himself on a likeness to Bonaparte, 
and affected a short, brusque, peremptory manner, 
which he meant to be the indication of the vigor- 
ous and decisive character of his prototype. 

" So you are the young gentleman Mr. Roger 
Morton recommends ?" Here Mr. Plaskwith took 
out a huge pocket book, slowly unclasped it, 
staring hard at Philip, with what he designed for 
a piercing and penetrative survey. 

" This is the letter — no ! this is Sir Thomas 
Champerdown's order for fifty copies of the last 
Mercury, containing his speech at the county 
meeting. Your age, young man ? Only sixteen ! 
look older — that's not it — that's not it — and this 
wit! Sit down. Yes, Mr. Roger Morton re- 
commends you — a relation — ^unfortunate circum- 
stances — well educated — my benevolence — ^hum! 
Well, young man, what have you to say for your- 

"Sir?" 

"Can you east accounts — know bookkeep- 
ing?" 

" I know something of algebra, sir." 

« Algebra ! Oh, what else ?" 

" French and Latin." 

" Hum ! may be usofnl. Why do you wear 
your hair so long? Look at mine. What's your 
name?" 

" Philip Morton." 

" Mr. Philip Morton, you have an intelligent 
countenance — I go a great deal by countenances. 
You know the terms ? — most favourible to you. 
No premium — I setde that with Roger. I give 
board and bed — find your own washing. Habits 
reguUr — ^'prenticeship only five years; when 
orer, must not set up ill the same town. I will 
see to the indentures. When can you come ?" 

" When you please, sir." 

" Day after to-morrow, by six o'clock coach." 

"But, sir," said Philip, «* will there be no 
salary ? Something, ever so small, that I could 
seud to my mother?" 

" Salary at sixteen ? Board and bed-*no pre- 
niium! Salary! what for? 'Prentices have no 
salary ! You will have every comfort." 

" Give me less comfort, that I may give my 
mother more ; a little money, ever so little, and 
take it out of my board : I can do with one meal 
a day, sir." 

The bookseller was moved ; he took a huge 
pmchfiil of snuff out of his waistcoat pocket, and 
roused a moment. He then said as he re-examin- 
ed Phflip, 

** Well, young man, I'll tell you what we will 
po« You shall come here first upon trial — see 
if we like each other before we sign the inden- 
tures-— allow you, meanwhile, 5«. a week. If 
you show talent, will see if I and Roger can set- 
ue about some little allowance. That do, eh ?" 
"I thank you, sir, yes," said Philip, grate- 
tufly, 
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"Settled, then. Follow me — present you to 
Mrs. P." 

Thus saying, Mr. Plaskwith returned the let- 
ter to the pocket-book, and the pocket-book to 
the pocket; and, puttin? his arms behind his 
coat tails, threw up his chin, and Strode through 
the passage into a small parlour, that looked upon 
a small garden. Here, seated round the table, 
were a thin lady, with a squint, Mrs. Plaskwith; 
two little girls, the Misses Plaskwith, also with 
squints and pinafores ; a young man of three or 
four and twenty, in nankeen trousers, a little the 
worse for washing, and a black velveteen jacket 
and waistcoat. This young gendeman was very 
much freckled ; wore his hair, which was dark 
and wiry, up at one side, down at the other; had 
a short, thick nose, full lips, and, when close to 
him, smelt of cigars. Such was Mr. Plimmins, 
Mr. Plaskwith'syhc/o/em, foreman in the shop, 
assistant editor to the Mercury, Mr. Plaskwith 
formally went the round of the introduction : Mrs. 
P. nodded her head ; the Misses P. nudged each 
other and grinned ; Mr. Plimmins passed his hand 
through his hair, glanced at the glass, and bowed 
very politely. 

•' Now, Mrs. P., my second cup, and give Mr, 
Morton his dish of tea. Must be tired, sir — ^hot 
day. Jemima, ring — no, go to the stairs, and 
call out, * more buttered toast.' That's the shorter 
way— promptitude is my rule in life, Mr. Mor- 
ton. Pray — ^hum, hum — ^have you ever, by 
chance, studied the biography of the great Napo- 
leon Bonaparte ?" 

Mr. Plimmins gulped down his tea, and kicked 
Philip under the table. Philip looked fiercely at 
the foreman, and replied sullenly, 

" No, sir." 

** That's a pity. Napoleon Bonaparte was a 
very great man — very ! You have seen his cast ? 
There it is, on the dumb waiter I Look at it ! See 
a likeness, eh ?" 

** Likeness, sir ! I never saw Napoleon Bona- 
parte." 

** Never saw him/ No ! just look round the 
room. Who does that bust put you in mind of? 
who does it resemble ?" 

Here Mr. Plaskwith rose and put himself into 
an attitude ; his hand in his waistcoat, and his face 
pensively inclined towards the tea-table. •* Now 
fancy me at St. Helena — this table is the ocean. 
Now, then, who is that cast like, Mr. Philip 
Morton ?" 

'• I suppose, sir, it is like yoli !" 

" Ah, that it is ! Strikes every one ! Does it 
not, Mrs. P., does it not ? And, when you have 
known me longer, you wiU find a moral simili- 
tude—a moral, sir! Straightforward — short — to 
the point — bold — determined !" 

" Bless me, Mr. P. !" said Mrs. Plaskwith, 
very querulously, ** do make haste with your 
tea : the young gentleman, I suppose, wants to 
go home, and the coach passes in a quvter of an 
hour." 

" Have you seen Kean in Richard the Third, 
Mr. Morton ?" asked Mr. Plimmins. 

" I have never seen a play." 

" Never seen a play ! How very odd !" 

*' Not at all odd, Mr. Plimmins," said the sta- 
tioner. " Mr. Morton has known troubles — so 
hand him the hot toast." 

Silent and morose, but rather disdainful than 
sad, Philip listened to the babble round him, and 
observed the ungenial characters with which he 
was to associate. He cared not to please (that, 
alas ! had never been especially his study ;) it 
was enough for him if he oonld see^ stretching to 



his mind's eye beyond the walls of that dull room, 
the long vistas into fairer fortune. At sixteen, 
what sorrow can freeze the hope, or what pro- 
phetic fear whisper " fool" to the ambitious ? He 
would bear back into ease and prosperity, if not 
into afiiuence and station, the dear ones left at 
home. From the eminence of five shillings a 
week he looked over the Promised Land. 

At length, Mr. Plaskwith, pulling out his 
watch, said, <* just in time to catch the coach-— 
make your bow and be oflP— smart's the word !" 
Philip rose, took up his hat, made a stifi* bow that 
included the whole group, and vanished with his 
host. 

Mrs. Plaskwith breathed more easfly when he 
was gone. 

" I never seed a more odd, fierce ill-bred look- 
ing young man ! I declare I am quite afraid of 
him. What an eye he has !" 

" Uncommonly dark ; what, I may say, gipsy- 
like," said Mr. Plimmins. 

" He ! he ! You always do say such good 
things, Plimmins. Gipsy-like ! he ! he ! 1^ he 
is. I wonder if he can tell fortunes ?" 

** He'll be long before he has a fortune of his 
own to tell. Ha! ha!" said Plimmins. 

" He ! he ! how very good ! You are so pleas- 
ant, PHmmins." 

While these strictures on his appearance were 
still going on, Philip had already ascended the 
roof of the coach ; and waving his hand with the 
condescension of old times to his future master, 
was carried away by the *' Express" in a whiri- 
wind of dust. 

♦* A very warm evening, sir," said a passenger 
seated at his right, pufiing, while he spoke, from 
a short German pipe, a volume of smoke into 
Philip's face. 

" Very warm. Be so good as to smtke into 
the face of the gentleman on the other side of 
you," relumed Philip, petulandy. 

** Ho ! ho !" replied the passenger, with aloud, 
powerful laugh — the laugh of a strong man. * * You 
don't take to the pipe yet; you will by and by, 
when you have known the cares and anxieties 
that I have gone through. A pipe ! It is a great 
soother! a pleasant comforter! Blue-devils fly 
before its honest breath ! It ripens the brain — it 
opens the heart ; and the man who smokes, thinks 
like a sage and acts like a Samaritan !" 

Roused from his revery by this quaint and un- 
expected declamation, Philip turned his quick 
glance at his neighbour. He saw a man of great 
bulk and immense physical power — Abroad shoul- 
dered-— deep chested — ^not corpulent, but taking 
the same girth from bone and muscle that a corpu- 
lent man does from flesh. He wore a blue coat 
— firogged, braided, and buttoned to the throat. 
A broad brimmed straw hat, set on one side, gave 
a jaunty appearance to a countenance which, not- 
withstanding its jovial complexion and smiling 
mou A, had, in repose, a bold and decided charac- 
ter. It was a face well suited to the frame, inas- 
much as it betokened a mind capable of wielding 
and mastering the brute physical force of body. 
Light eyes of piercing intelligence; rough, but 
resolute and striking features, and a jaw of iron. 
There was thought, there was power, there was 
passion in the shaggy brow, the deep ploughed 
lines, the dilated nostril, and the resdess play of 
the lips. Philip lo6ked hard and gravely, and 
the man returned his look. 

"What do you think of me, young gentleman?" 
asked the passenger, as he replaced the pipe in 
his mouth, "I am a fine looking man, am I 
not?" 
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" You seem a strange one." 

*< Strange ! Ay, I puzzle you, as I have done, 
and shall do many. You cannot read me as easily 
as I can read you. Gome, shall I guess at your 
character and circumstances? You are a gende- 
man, or something like it, by birth — that the tone 
of your voice tells me. You are poor, devilish 
poor — that the hole in your coat assures me. 
You are proud, fiery, discontented, and unhappy 
•—all that I see in your face. It was because I 
saw those siffns that I spoke to you. I volun- 
teer no acquamtance with the happy." 

" I dare say not; for, if you know all the un- 
happy, you must have a sufficiently large acquaint- 
ance,^* returned Philip. 

" Your wit is beyond your years ! What is 
..your calling, if the question does not ofiend you?" 

'* I have none as yet," said Philip, with a slight 
sigh and a deep blush. 

*' More's the pity !" grunted the smoker, with 
a long, emphatic, nasal intonation. ** I shouM 
have judged that you were a raw recruit in the 
camp of the enemy." 

"Enemy ! I don't understand you." 

" In other words, a plant growing out of a law- 
yer's desk. I will explain. There is one class 
of spiders, industrious, hard working octopedes, 
who, out of the sweat of their brains (I take it, 
by the by, that a spider must have a fine cranio- 
logical developement,) make their own webs and 
catch their own fiies. There is another dass of 
spiders who have no stuff in them wherewith to 
make webs ; they, therefore, wander about, look- 
ing out for food provided by the toil of their 
neighbours. Whenever they come to the web of 
a smaller spider, whose larder seems well sup- 
plied, they rush upon his domain — pursue him to 
nis hole — eat him up if they can — reject him if 
he is too tough for their maws — and quietly pos- 
sess themselves of all the legs and wings ^ey 
find dangling in his meshes : Siese spiders I call 
enemies — the world calls them lawyers !" 

Philip lauffhed. '* And who are the first class 
of spiders ?" 

'* Honest creatures, who openly confess that 
they live upon flies. Lawyers fall foul upon 
them, under pretence of deliveritig fiies from their 
clutches. They are wonderful bloodsuckers, 
these lawyers, in spite of all their hypocrisy ! 
Ha! ha! Ho! ho!" 

And with a loud, rough chuckle more expres- 
sive of malignity than mirth, the man turned 
himself round, applied himself vigorously to his 
pipe, and sank into a silence which, as mile after 
mile glided past the wheels, he did not seem dis- 
posed to break. Neither was Philip inclined to 
be C/Ommunicative. Considerations for his own 
state and prospects swallowed up the curiosity he 
might otherwise have felt as to his singular neigh- 
bour. He had not touched food since the early 
morning. Anxiety had made him insensible to 
hunger till he arrived at Mr. Plaskwith's ; and 
then, feverish, sore, and sick at heart, the sight 
of the luxuries gracing the tea-table only revolted 
him. He did not now feel hunger, but he was 
fatigued and faint For several nights the sleep 
which youth can so ill dispense with had been 
broken and disturbed ; and now, the rapid motion 
of the coach, and the free current of a fresher 
and more exhausting air than he had been accus- 
tomed to for many months, began to operate on 
his nerves like the intoxication of a narcotic. His 
eyes grew heavy ; indistinct mists, through which 
there seemed to glare the various squints of the 
female Plaskwiths, succeeded the gliding road 
and the dancing trees. His head fdl on his 



bosom; and thence instinctively seeking the 
strongest support at hand, inclined toward the 
stout smoker, and finally nestled itself composed- 
ly on that gentleman's shoulder. The passenger, 
feeling this unwelcome weight, took the pipe, 
which he had already thrice refilled, from his 
lips, and emitted an angry and impatient snort ; 
finding that this produced no efiect, and that the 
load grew heavier as the boy's sleep grew deeper, 
he cried, in a loud voice, " Holla I 1 did not pay 
my fare to be your bolster, young man !" and 
shook himself lustily. Philip started, and would 
have fallen sidelong from the coach if his neigh- 
bour had not griped him hard with a hand that 
could have kept a young oak from falling. 

''Rouse yourself! You might have had an 
ugly tumble." 

Philip muttered something inaudible between 
sleeping and waking, and turned his dark eyes to- 
wards Uie man ; in that glance there was so much 
unconscious but sad and deep reproach, that the 
passenger felt touched and ashamed. Before, 
however, he could say anything in apology or 
conciliation, PhDip had again fallen asleep. But 
this time, as if he had felt and resented the re- 
bufif he had received, he inclined his head away 
from his neighbour, against the edge of a box on 
the roof: a dangerous pillow, from which any 
sudden jolt might transfer him to the road below. 

** Poor lad ! he looks pale !" muttered the man ; 
and he knocked the weed from his pipe, and 
placed it gently in his pocket ''Perhaps the 
smoke was too much for him ? he seems ill and 
thin ;" and he took the boy's long, lean fingers 
in his own. " His cheek is hollow ! What do 
I know but it may be with fasting ? Pooh ! I 
was a brute. Hush, coachee, hush ? Don't talk 
so loud, and he d — d to you — he will certainly 
be oflf;" and the man sofdy and creepingly en- 
circled the boy's waist with his huge arm. "Now, 
then, to shift his head ; so — so— that's right." 
Philip's sallow cheek and long hair were now 
tenderly lapped on the soliloquist's bosom. "Poor 
wretch ! he smiles ; perhaps he is thinking of 
home, and the butterflies he ran after when he 
was an urchin; they never come back, those 
days — never — never — never ! I think the wind 
veers to the east ; he may catch cold ;" and with 
that, the man, gliding the head for a moment, and 
with the tenderness of a woman, from his breast 
to his shoulder, unbuttoned his coat (as he re- 
placed the weight, no longer unwelcome, in its 
former part,) and drew the lappets closely round 
the slender frame of the sleeper, exposing his 
own sturdy breast — for he wore no waistcoat — 
to the sharpening air. Thus cradled on that 
stranger's bosom, wrapped from the present and 
dreaming, perhaps — while a heart scorched by 
fierce and terrible struggles with life and sin made 
his pillow — of a fair and unsullied future, slept 
the fatherless and friendless boy. 



CHAPTER VII. 

*' Constance, My life, mj Joy, my food, my all the world. 
My widow eomton.'*—K*Hg John, 

Amid the glare of the lamps, the ratde of 
carriages, the lumbering of carts and wagons — 
the throng, the clamour, the reeking life and dis- 
sonant roar of London, Philip woke from his 
happy sleep. He woke, uncertain and confused, 
and saw strange eyes bent jon him kindly and 
watchfully. • 

^ You have slept well, my lad !" said the pas- 



senger, in the deep, ringing voice which mad^ 
itsefif heard above all the noises round. 

" And you have sufi*ered me to incommode 
you thus ?" said Philip, with more gratitnde in 
his voice and look than, perhaps, he had shown 
to any one out of his own family since his birtL 

" You have had but litde kindness shown yoo, 
my poor boy, if you think so much of this ?" 

" No— all people were very kind to me once. 
I did not value it then." Here the coach rolled 
heavily down the dark arch of the inn rard. 

" Take care of yourself, my boy ! ' You look 
ill ;" and in the dark the man slipped a sovereign 
into Philip's hand. 

" I don't want money, though I thank you 
heartily all the same ; it would be a shame at my 
age to be a beggar. But can you think of an 
employment where I can make something ?~ 
what they offer me is so trifling. I have a mothn 
and a brother — a mere child, sir — at home.'' 

" Employment !" repeated the man ; and, as 
the coach now stopped at the tavern door, the 
light from the lamp fell full on his marked het. 
" Ay, I know of employment ; but you should 
apply to some one else to obtain it for you ! As 
for me, it is not likely that we shall meet aigainr' 

" I am sorry for that ! What and who an 
you ?" asked Philip, with rude and blunt cario- 
sity. 

" Me !'' returned the passenger, with his deep 
laugh ; " oh ! I know some people who call me 
an honest fellow. Take the employment ofiered 
you, no matter how trifling : keep out of harm's 
way. Good night to you !" 

So saying, he quicldv decended from die roof; 
and, as he was directing the coachman where to look 
for his carpet-bag, Philip saw three or four well- 
dressed-looking men make up to him, shake kim 
heartily by the hand, and welcome him with great 
seeming cordiality. 

Philip sighed. " He has friends," he mutle^ 
ed to himself; and, paying his fare, he toned 
from thebusding ysurd, and took his solitavf way 
home. 

A week after his visit to R , Philip waa 

setded on his probation at Mr. Plaskwith's, and 
Mrs. Morton's health was so decidedly worse, 
that she resolved to know her fate, and consult a 
physician. The oracle was at first ambiguous in 
its response. But whon Mrs. Morton said firm- 
ly, "I have duties to perform : upon your can- 
did answer rest my plans with respect to my 
children — left, if I die suddenly, destitute in the 
world," the doctor looked hard in her face, «aw 
its calm resolution, and replied frankly. 

" Lose no time, then, in arranging your plans: 
life is uncertain with all — with you especially; 
you may live some time yet, but your constitu- 
tion is much shaken ; I fear there is water on the 
chest.* No, ma'am, no fee. I will see you 
again." 

The physician turned to Sidney, who played 
with his watch-chain, and smiled up in his face. 

" And that child, sir?" said the mother, wistr 
fully, forgetting the dread fiat pronounced against 
herself; " he is so delicate !" ^, 

" Not at all, ma'am — a very fine litde fellow ; 
and the doctor patted the boy's head and abruptly 
vanished. 

'• Ah ! mamma, I wish you would ride — I wish 
you would take the white pony !" 

" Poor boy ! poor boy !" muttered the mother; 
"I must not be selfish." She covered her face 
with her hands, and began to think. 

Could she, thus doomed, resolve on declining 
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berbrother^s offer? Did it not, at least, secure 
bread and shelter to her child? When she was 
dead, might not a tie between the uncle and 
nephew be snapped asunder ? Would he be as 
kind to the boy as now, when she could com- 
mend him with her own lips to his care — when 
she could place that precious charge into his 
hands? With these thoughts, she formed one 
of those resolutions which have all the strength 
of self-sacrificing love. She would put the boy 
from her, her last solace and comfort ; she would 
die alone — alone ! 



CHAPTER Vni. 

'OnsUmce, When I iliall meet him in the coort ofheaTeo, 
i aball not know bin."— Kino Jobx. 

One evening, the shop closed and the business 
done, Mr. Roger Morton and his family sat in 
that snug and comfortable retreat which generally 
back the ware-rooms of an English tradesman. 
Happy often, and indeed happy, is that litde 
sanctuary, near to, and yet remote from, the toil 
and care of the busy mart from which its homely 
ease and peaceful security are drawn. Glance 
down those rows of silenced shops in a town at 
night, and picture the glad and quiet groups ga- 
thered within, over that nighdy and social meal 
which custom has banished from the more indo- 
lent tribes who neither toil nor spin. Placed be- 
tween the two extremes of life, the tradesman 
who ventures not beyond his means, and sees 
dear books and sure gains, with enough of occu- 
pation to give healthful excitement, enough of 
fortune to greet each new-born child without a 
sigh, might be envied alike by those above and 
those below his state- — if the resdess heart of man 
ever envied content ? 

" And so the little boy is not to come?" said 
Mrs. Morton as she crossed her knife and fork, 
and pushed away her plate, in token that she had 
done supper. 

"I don't know. Children, go to bed ; there — 
there— that will do. Good-night? Catharine 
does not say either yes or no. She wants time 
to consider." 

" It was a very handsome offer on our part : 
some folks never know ^en they are well off." 

" That is very true, ray dear, and you are a 
very sensible person. Kate herself might have 
been an honest woman, and, what is more, a very 
rich woman by this time. She might have mar- 
ked Spencer, the young brewer-^an excellent 
man, and well to do!" 

" Spencer ! I don't remember him." 

" No : after she went off, he retired from busi- 
ness and left the place. I don't know what's be- 
come of him. He was mightily taken with her, 
to be sure. She was uncommonly handsome, 
my sister Catharine."^ 

"Handsome is as handsome does, Mr. Mor- 
ton," said the wife, who was very much marked 
with the smallpox. •• We all have our tempta- 
tions and trials : this is a vale of tears, and with- 
out ^ace we are whited sepulchres." 

Mr. Morton mixed his brandy and water, and 
moved his chair into its customary comer. 

" You saw your brother's letter," said he, after 
a pause; "he gives young Philip a very good 
character." 

'* The human heart is very deceitful," replied 
Mrs. Morton, who, by-lhe-way, spoke through 
her nose. "Pray Heaven he may be what he 
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seems ; but what's bred in the bone comes out in 
the flesh." 

" We must hope the best," said Mr. Morton, 
mildly ; " and — ^put another lump into the grog, 
my dear." 

" It is a mercy, I'm thinking, that we didn't 
have the other litde boy. I dare say he has never 
even been taught his catechism; them people 
don't know what it is to be a mother. And, be- 
sides, it would have been very awkward, Mr. 
M. ; we could never have said who he was ; and 
I've no doubt Miss Pryinall would have been 
very curious." 

" Miss Pryinall be !" Mr. Morton check- 
ed himself, took a large draught of the brandy 
and water, and added, " Miss Pryindl wants to 
have a finger in every-body's pie." 

" But she buys a deal of flannel, and does great 
good to the tovni : it was she who found out that 
Mrs. Giles was no better than she should be." 

"Poor Mrs. Giles? she came to the work- 
house." 

"Poor Mrs. Giles indeed! I wonder, Mr. 
Morton, that you, a married man, with a family, 
should say poor Mrs. Giles !" 

" My dear, when people who have been well 
off come to die workhouse, they may be called 
poor : but that's neither here nor there ; only, if 
the boy does come to us, we must look sharp 
upon Miss Pryinall." 

" I hope he won't come ; it will be very un- 
pleasant. And when a man has a wife and fami- 
ly, the less he meddles with other folks and their 
litde ones, the better. For, as the Scripture 
says, « A man shall cleave to his wife, and — ' " 

Here a sharp, shrill ring at the hell was heard, 
and Mrs. Morton broke off into, 

" Well ! I declare ! at this hour — who can that 
be ? and all gone to bed ! Do go and see, Mr. 
Morton." 

Somewhat reluctanUy and slowly, Mr. Mor- 
ton rose, and, proceeding to the passage, unbar- 
red the door. A brief and muttered conversation 
followed, to the great irritabillity of Mrs. Morton, 
who stood in the passage, the candle in her hand. 

" What is the matter, Mr. M. ?" 

Mr. Morton turned back, looking agitated. 

" Where's my hat? Oh, here. My sister is 
come at the inn." 

" Gracious me! She does not go for to say 
she is your sister ?" 

" No, no — here's lier note— calls herself a lady 
that's ill. I shall be back soon." 

" She can't come her&r-ehe sha*n'tcome here, 
Mr* M. I'm an honest woman — she can't come 
here. You understand — " 

Mr. Mortonhad naturally a stern countenance — 
stem to every one but his wife. The shrill tone 
to which he was so long accustomed jarred then 
on his heart as well as ear. He frowned : 

" Pshaw ! woman, you have no feeling !" said 
he, and walked out of the house, pulling his hat 
over his brows. 

That was the only rude speech Mr. Mortonhad 
ever made to his better half. She treasured it up 
in her heart and memory ; it was associated witn 
the sister and the child ; and she was not a wo- 
man who ever forgave. 

Mr. Morton wdked rapidly through the still, 
moon-lit streets till he reached the inn. A club 
was held that night in one of the rooms below ; 
and, as he crossed the threshold, the sound of 
** hip — ^hip — hurrah !" mingled with the stamp- 
ing of feet and the jinghng of glasses, saluted his 
entrance. He was a stiff, sober, respectable 
man ; a man who, except at elections — ^he was a 
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great politician — mixed in none of the revels of 
his more boisterous townsmen. The sounds, the 
spot, were ungenial to him. He paused, and the 
colour of shame rose to his brow. He was 
ashamed to be there ; ashamed to meet the deso- 
late, and, as he believed, erring sister. 

A pretty maid-servant, heated and flushed with 
orders and compliments, crossed his path with a 
tray ftill of glasses. 

** There's a lady come by the Telegraph ?" 

" Yes, sir, up stairs, No. 2, Mr. Morton." 

Mr. Morton J He shrunk at the sound of his 
own name. "My wife's right," he muttered. 
" After all, this is more unpleasant than I thought 
for." 

The slight stairs shook under his hasty tread. 
He opened the door of No. 2, and that Catharine 
whom he had last seen at the age of gay sixteen, 
radiant with bloom, and, but for her air of pride, 
the model for a Hebe — that Catharine, old ere 
youth was gone, pale, faded, the dark hair silver- 
ed over, the cheeks hollow, and the eye dim — 
that Catharine fell upon his breast ! 

" God bless you, brother ! How kind to come I 
How long since we have met !" 

" Sit down, Catharine, my dear sister. You 
are faint — you are very much changed— very. 
I should not have known you." 

" Brother, I have brought my boy : it is pain- 
fiil to part from him — very— very painful ; but it 
is right, and God's will be done." She turned 
as she spoke towards a litde, deformed, rickety 
dwarf of a sofa, that seemed to hide itself in the 
darkest comer of the low, gloomy room ; and 
Morton followed her. With one hand she re- 
moved the shawl that she had thrown over the 
child, and, placing the fore finger of the other 
upon her lips — ^lips that smiled then — she whis- 
pered, " We will not wake him, he is so tired. 
But I would not put him *to bed till you had seen 
him." 

And there slept poor Sidney, his fair cheek 
pillowed on his arm ; the soft, silky ringlets 
thrown from the delicate and unclouded brow ; 
the natural bloom increased by warmth and travel ; 
the lovely face so innocent and hushed; the 
breathing so gende and regular as if never broken 
by a sigh. 

Mr. Morton drew his hand across his eyes. 

There was something very touching in the 
contrast between that wakeful, anxious, forlorn 
woman, and the slumber of the unconscious boy. 
And in that moment, what breast upon which the 
light of Christian pity— of natural affection, had 
ever dawned, would, even supposing the world's 
judgment were true, have recalled Cadiarine's 
reputed error ? There is so divine a holiness in 
the love of a mother, that, no matter how the tie 
that binds her to the child was formed, she be- 
comes, as it were, consecrated and sacred ; and 
the past is forgotten, and the worid and its harsh 
verdicts swept away when that love alone is visi- 
ble ; and the God who watches over the litde one 
sheds his smile over the human deputy, in whose 
tenderness there breathes His own! 

"You will be kind to him — will you not?" 
said Mrs. Morton; and the appeal was made with 
that trustful, almost cheerful, tone which implies, 
" Who would not be kind to a thing so fair and 
helpless ?" "He is very sensitive and very do- 
cile ; you will ncfver have occasion to say a hard 
word to him — ^never! You have chQdren of 
your own, brother !" 

" He is a beautiful boy — ^beautiful. I will be 
a father to him !" 
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As he spoke, the recollection of his wife- 
sour, querulous, austere— came over him ; but he 
said to himself, *' She must take to such a child : 
women always take to beauty." 

He bent down, and gendy pressed his lips to 
Sidney's forehead. Mrs. Morton replaced the 
shawl, and drew her brother to the other end of 
the room. 

<* And now," she said, colouring as she spoke, 
*< I must see your wife, brother : there is much 
to say about a child that only a woman will recol- 
lect! Is she very good-tempered and kind, your 
wifb ? You know I never saw her ; you married 
after— after I left." 

**She is a very worthy woman," said Mr. 
Morton, clearing his throat, "and brought me 
some money ; she has a will of her own, as most 
women have — but that's neither here nor there ; 
she is a good wife as wives go, and prudent and 
painstaking ; I don't know what I should do with- 
out her." 

"Brother, I have one favour to request — a 
great favour." 

** Anything I can do in the way of money ?" 

** It has nothing to do with money. I can't 
live loAg— don't shake your head — I can't live 
long. 1 have no fear for Philip ; he has so much 
spirit — such strength of character ; but that child! 
I cannot bear to leave him altogether: let me 
stay in this town — I can lodge anywhere ; but to 
see him sometimes — to know I shall be in reach 
if he is ill — ^let me stay here — ^let me die here !" 

*♦ You must not talk so sadly : you are young 
yet — ^younger than I am : / don't think of dying." 

" Heaven forbid! but—" 

«* Well, well !" interrupted Mr. Morton, who be- 
gan to fear his feelings would hurry him into some 
promise which his wife would not suffer him to 
keep, " you shall talk to Margaret — that is, to 
Mrs. Morton ; I will g^t her to see you — yes, I 
think I can contrive that ; and if you can arransfe 
with her to stay — but, you see, as she brought 
the money, and is a very particular woman — " 

" I will see her — thank you, thank you — she 
cannot refuse me." 

"And, brother," resumed Mrs. Morton, afler 
A short pause, and speaking in a firm voice, " and 
is it possible that you disbelieve my story ? that 
you, like all the rest, consider my children the 
sons ofoshame ?" 

There was an honest earnestness in Catha- 
rine's voice as she spoke that might have con- 
vinced many. But Mr. Morton was a man of 
facts — a practical man — a man who believed that 
law was always right, and that the improbable was 
never true. 

He looked down as he answered, " I think you 
have been a very ill-used woman, Catharine, and 
that is all I can say on that matter : let us drop 
the subject." 

" No ! I was not ill-used ; my husband — yes, 
my husband — was noble and generous from first 
to last. It was for the sake of his children's 
prospects, for the expectations they, through him, 
might derive from his proud uncle, that he con- 
cealed our marriage. Do not blame Philip — do 
not condemn the dead." 

" I don't want to blame any one," said Mr. 
Morton, rather angrily ; " I am a plain man, a 
tradesman, and can only go by what in my class 
seems fair and honest, which I can't think Mr. 
Beaufort's conduct was, put it how you will; if 
he marries you as you think, he gets rid of a wit- 
ness, he destroys a certificate, and he dies with- 
out a will. However, sdl that's neither here nor 
there. You do quite right not to take the name 



of Beaufort, since it is an uncommon name, and 
would always make the story public. Least said 
soonest mended. You must always consider 
that your children will be called natural children, 
and have their own way to make. No harm in 
that! Warm day for your journey." Catha- 
rine sighed and wiped her eyes : she no longer 
reproached the world, since the son of her own 
mother disbelieved her. 

The relations talked together for some minutes 
on the past — the present; but there was embar- 
rassment and constraint on both sides — it was so 
difficult to avoid one subject; and, after sixteen 
years of absence, there is little left in common, 
even between those who once played together 
rotind their parents' knees. Mr. Morton was 
glad at last to find an excuse in Catharine's fa- 
tigue to leave her. " Cheer up, and take a glass 
of something warm before you go to bed. Good- 
night?" These were his parting words. 

Long was the conference and sleepless the 
couch of Mr. and Mrs. Morton. At first, that 
estimable lady positively declared she would not 
and could not visit Catharine: as to receiving 
her, that was out of the question. But she se- 
cretly resolved to give up that point, in order to 
insist with greater strengtli upon another, viz., 
the impossibility of Catharine remaining in the 
town, such concession for the purpose of re- 
sistance being a very common and sagacious 
policy with married ladies. Accordingly, when 
suddenly, and with a good grace, Mrs. Mor- 
ton appeared affected by her husband's elo- 
quence, and said, " Well, poor thing! if she is 
so ill, and you wish it so much, I will call to- 
morrow," Mr. Morton felt his heart softened 
towards the many excellent reasons which his 
wife urged against allowing Catharine to reside in 
the town. He was a political character ; he had 
many enemies ; the story of his seduced sister, 
now forgotten, would certainly be raked up; it 
would affect his comfort, perhaps his trade, cer- 
tainly his eldest daughter, who was now thirteen ; 
it would be impossible, then, to adopt the plan 
hitherto resolved upon— of passing off Sidney as 
the legitimate orphan of a distimt relation ; it 
would be made a great handle for gossip by Miss 
Pryinall. Added to all these relations, one not 
less strong occurred to Mr. Morton himself: the 
uncommon and merciless rigidity of his wife 
would render all the other women in the town 
very glad of any topic that would humble her 
own sense of immaculate jyopriety. Moreover, 
he saw that, if Catharine did remain, it would be 
a perpetual source of irritation in his own home ; 
he was a man who liked an easy life, and avoid.-' 
ed, as far as possible, all food for domestic worry. 
And thus, when at length the wedded pair turned 
back to back, and composed themselves to sleep, 
the conditions of peace were settled, and the 
weak party, as usual in diplomacy, sacrificed to 
the interests of the imited powers. 

After breakfast the next morning, Mrs. Mor- 
ton sallied out on her husband's arm. Mr. Mor- 
ton was rather a handsome man, with an air and 
look grave, composed, severe, that had tended 
much to raise his character in the town. Mrs. 
Morton was short, wiry, and bony. She had 
won her husband by making desperate love to 
him, to say nothing of a dower that enabled him 
to extend his business, new paint as well as new 
stock his shop, and rise mto the very first rank 
of tradesmen in his native town. He still be- 
lieved that she was excessively fond of him ; a 
common delusion of husbands, especially when' 
henpecked. Mrs. Morton was^ perhaps, fond 



of him in her own way ; fur, though her heart 
was not warm, ihere may be a great deal of fond- 
ness wiih very little feeling. The worthy lady 
was now cbihed in her best. She had a proper 
pride in showing the rewards that belong to 
female virtue. Flowers adorned her Lt-glum 
bonnet, and her green silk gown boasted four 
flounces — such then was, I am told, the fashion. 
She woie, also, a very handsome black shawl, 
extremely heavy, though the day was oppres- 
sively hot, and with a deep border; a smart 
Sevigne broach of yellow topazes glittered in 
her breast ; a huge gilt serpent glared from her 
waistband ; her hair, or, more properly speaking, 
her frontj was tortured into very tight curb, ami 
her feet into very tight half-laced boots, from 
which the fragrance of new leather had not yet 
departed. It was this last infliction, for ilfaut 
aovjffrir pour itre belle, which somewhat yel 
more acerbated the ordinary acid of Mrs. Mor- 
ton's temper. The sweetest disposition is ruffled 
when the shoe pinches ; and it happened that 
Mrs. Roger Morton was one of those ladies who 
always have chilblains in the winter and corns in 
the summer. 

** So you say your sister is a beauty ?" 

»* Has a beauty, Mrs. M. — was a beauty. 
People alter." 

*' A bad conscience, Mr. Morton, is 

** My dear, can't you walk faster ?" 

**If you had my corns, Mr. Morton, you 
would not talk in that way !" 

The happy pair sank into silence, only broken 
by sundry •' How d'ye do's !" and *♦ Good-morn- 
ings!" interchanged with their friends, till they 
arrived at the inn. 

** Let us go up quickly," said Mrs. Morton. 

And quiet— -quiet to gloom, did the inn, so 
noisy over-night, seem by morning. The shut- 
ters partially closed to keep out the sun ; the tap- 
room deserted; the passage smeUing of stale 
smoke ; an elderly dog, lazily snapping at the 
flies, at die foot oi the staircase — not a soul to be 
seen at the bar. The husband and wife, glad to 
be unobserved, crept on tiptoe up the stairs, and 
entered Catharine's apartment. 

Catharine was seated on the sofa, and Sidney 
— dressed, like Mrs. Roger Morton, to look his 
prettiest, nor yet aware of the change that awaited 
kis destiny, but pleased at the excitement of see- 
ing new friends, as hajudsome children sure of 
praise and petting usually are — stood by her side. 

"My wife — Catharine," said Mr. Morton. 
Catharine rose eagerly, and gazed searchingly 
on her sister-in-law's hard face. She swallowed 
the convulsive rining at her heart as she gazed, 
and stretched out boih her hands, not so much to 
welcome as to plead, Mrs. Roger MoriOD drew 
herself up, and then dropped a courtesy — it was 
an involuntary piece of good breeding — it was 
extorted by the noble countenance, the matronly 
mien of Catharine, diflfeient fi*om what she had an- 
ticipated — she dropped the courtesy, and Catha- 
rine took her hand and pressed it. 

*' This is my son ;" she turned awgy her 
head. Sidney advanced towards his protectress 
who was to be, and Mrs. Roger muttered, 

" Come here, my dear ! A fine little boy !" 

" As fine a child as ever I saw !" said Mr. 
Morton, heartily, as he took Sidney on his lap, 
and stroked down his golden hair. 

This displeased Mrs. Roger Morton, but she 
sat herself down, and said it was *» Very warm." 

" Now go to that lady, my dear," said Mr. 
Morton. " Is she not a very nice lady ? Don t 
you think you shall like her very much ?" 
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Sidney, the best-mannered child in the world, 
went boldly up to Mrs. Morton as he was bid. 
Mrs. Morton was embarrassed. Some folks are 
80 with oUier folks' children : a child either re- 
mores all constraint from a party, or it increases 
the constraint tenfold. Mrs. Morton, however, 
forced a smile, and said, '* I have a little boy at 
home about your age." 

"Have you ?" exclaimed Catharine, eagerly ; 
and, as if that confession made them friends at 
once, she drew a chair close to her sister-in-law's : 
"My brother has told you all ?" 

"Yes, ma'am." 

" And I shall stay here — in the town some- 
where—and see him sometimes?" 

Mrs. Roger Morton glanced at her husband, 
her husband glanced at the door, and Catharine's 
quick eye turned from one to the other. 

" Mr. Morton will explain ma'am," said the 
wife. 

" E-hem ! Catharine, my dear, I am afraid that 
is out of the question," began Mr. Morton, who, 
whea fairly put to it, could be businesslike 
enough. ** Tou see bygones are bygones, and 
it is no use raking them up. But many people 
in the town will recollect yon." 

" No one will see me — no one, but you and 



" It will be sure to creep out ; won't it, Mrs. 
Morton?" 

" Quite sure. Indeed, ma'am, it is impossible. 
Mr. Morton is so very respectable, and his neigh- 
bouis pay so much attention to all he does ; and 
then, lif we have an election in the autumn —you 
see, ma'am, he has a great stake in the place, 
and is a public character." 

"That's neither here nor there," said Mr. 
Morton. "But, I say, Catharine, can your little 
boy go into the other room for a moment ? Mar- 
gaiet, suppose you take him and make friendi*." 

Delighted to throw on her husband the burden 
of expUination, which she had originally meant 
to have all the importance of giving harself, in 
her most proper and patronising manner, Mrs. 
Morton twisted her fingers into the boy's hand, 
and, opening the door that communicated with 
the bedroom, lefl the brother and sister alone, 
ind then Mr. Morton, with more tact and deli- 
cacy than might have been expected from him, 
began to soften to Catharine the hardship of the 
separation he urgedl He dwelt principally on 
what was best for the child. Boys were so bru- 
tal in their intercourse with each other. He had 
even thought it better to represent Philip to Mr. 
Plaskwith as a more distant relation than he 
was; and he begged, by-the-by, that Catharine 
would tell Philip to Uke the hint. But as for 
Sidney, sooner or later, he would go to a day- 
school— have companions of his own age ; if his 
binh were known, he would be exposed to many 
niorti6cations — so much better, and so very easy 
to bring him up as the lawful, that is, as ihe legal 
olTspritiflr of some distant relation. 

"And," cried poor Catharine, clasping her 
hands, " when I am dead, is he n^ever to know 
that I was his mother?" 

The anguish of that question thrilled the heart 
of the listener. He was affected bolow all the 
surface that worldly thoughts and habits had laid, 
stratum by stratum, over the humanities within. 
He threw his arms round Catharine, and strained 
her to his breast: 

"No, my sister, my poor sister, he shall know 
it when he is old enough to understand and to 
keep his own secret. He shall know, too, how 
ve all loved and prized you once — how young 



you were — how flattered and tempted — how you 
were deceived ; for I know that — on my soul I 
do — ^I know it was not your fault. He shall 
know, too, how fondly you loved your child, and 
how you sacrificed, for his sake, the very com- 
fort of being near him. He shall know it all — 
all !" 

** My brother, my brother, I resign him — I 
am content. God reward you. I will go — go 
quickly. I know you will take care of him 
now." 

** And you see," resumed Mr. Morton, reset- 
tling himself and wiping his eyes, "it is best, 
between you and me, that Mrs. Morton should 
have her own way in this. She is a very good 
woman—very ; but it is prudent not to vex her. 
You may come in now, Mrs. Morton." 

Mrs. Morton and Sidnev reappeared. 

** We have settled it all," said tlie husband. 
** When can we have him ?" 

"Not to-day," said Mrs. Roger Morton; 
" you see, ma'am, we must get his bed ready, 
and his sheets well aired : I am very particular." 

** Certainly, certainly. Will he sleep alone ? 
—pardon me." 

" He shall have a room to himself," said Mr. 
Morton. ** Eh, my dear ? Next to Martha's. 
Martha is our parlour-maid — very good-natured 
girl, and fond of children." 

Mrs. Morton looked grave, thought a moment, 
and said, " Yes, he can have that room." 

" Who can have that room ?" asked Sidney, 
innocently. 

" You, my dear," replied Mr. Morton. 

" And where will mamma sleep ? I must sleep 
near mamma." 

" Mamma is going away," said Catharine, in 
a firm voice, in which the despair would only 
have been felt by the acute ear of sympathy ; 
" going away for a little time ; but this gentle- 
man and lady will be very, very kind to you." 

" We wiU do our best, ma'am," said Mrs. 
Morton. 

And, as she spoke, a sudden light broke on the 
boy's mind ; he uttered a loud cry, broke from 
his aunt, rushed to his mother's breast, and hid 
his face tiiere, sobbing bitterly. 

"I am afraid he has been very much spoiled," 
whispered Mrs. Roger Morton. "I don't think 
we need stay any longer — it will look suspicious. 
Good-morning, ma'am; we shall be ready to- 
morrow." 

" Good-bye, Catharine," said Mr, Morton ; 
and he added, as he kissed her, "Be of good 
heart; I will come up by myself and spend the 
evening with you. 

It was the night after this interview. Sidney 
had gone to his new home ; they had been all 
kind to him — Mr. Morton, the children, Martha 
the parlour-maid. Mrs. Roger herself had given 
him a large slice of bread and jam, but had look- 
ed gloomy all the rest of the evening, because, 
like a dog in a strange place, he refused to eat. 
His little heart was full, and his eyes, swimming 
with tears, were turned at every moment to the 
door. But he did not show the violent grief that 
might have been expected. He was naturally 
timid, and his very desolation, amid the unfamiliar 
faces, awed and chilled him. But when Martha 
took him to bed, and undressed him, and he 
knelt down to say his prayers, and came to the 
words, " Pray God bless dear mamma, and make 
me a good child," his heart could contain its load 
no longer, and he sobbed with a passfon that 
alarmed the good-natured servant. She had been 
used, however, to children, and she soothed and 



caressed him, and told him of all the nice things 
he would do, and the nice toys he would have ; 
and at last, silenced, if not convinced, his eyes 
closed, and, the tears yet wet on their lashes, fell 
asleep. 

It had been arranged that Catharine should re- 
turn home that night by a late coach, which left 
the town at twelve. It was already past eleven. 
Mrs. Morton had retired to bed; and her hus- 
band, who had, according to his wont, lingered 
behind to smoke a cigar over his last glass of 
brandy and water, h^ just thrown aside the 
stjmp and was winding up his watch, when he 
heard a low tap at his window. He stood mute 
and alarmed, for the window opened on a back 
lane, dark and solitary at night, and, from the heat 
of the weather, the ironcased shutter was not yet 
closed ; the sound was repeated, and be heard a 
faint voice. He glanced at the poker, and then 
cautiously moved to the window, and looked 
forth: "Who's there?" 

" It is I — it is Catharine ! I cannot go with- 
out seeing my boy. I must see him— -I must 
once more !" 

" My dear sister, the place is shut up — it is 
impossible. God bless me, if Mrs. Morton should 
hear you!" 

" I have walked before this window for hours 
— I have waited till all is hushed in your house — 
till no one, not even a menial, need see the mother 
stealing to the bed of her child. Brother ! by the 
memory of our own noother, I command you to 
let me look, for the last time, upon my boy's 
face!" 

As Catharine said this, standing in that lone 
street— -darkness and solitude below, God and 
tiie stars above — there w^ about her a majesty 
which awed the listener. ThougH she was so 
near, her features were not very clearly visible ; 
but her attitude — her hand' raised aloft, the out- 
line of her wasted but still commanding form, 
were more impressive from the shadowy dim- 
ness of the air. 

" Como round, Catharine,"" said" Mr. Morton, 
after a pause ; "I will admit you." 

He shut the window, stole to the door, unbar- 
red it geiUly, and admftted his visiter. He bade 
her follow him ; and, shading the light with his 
hand, crept up the stairs. Catharihe^s step made 
no sound. 

They passed, unmolested' and unheard, the 
room in which the wife was drowsily reading, ac- 
cording to her custom, before she tied her night- 
cap and got into bed, a chapter in some pious 
book. They ascended to the chamber where 
Sidney lay ; Morton opened the door cautiously, 
and stood at the threshold, so holding the candle 
that its light might not wake the child, though it 
sufficed to guide Catharine to the bed. The 
room was small, perhaps close, but scrupulously 
clean ; for deanliness was Mrs. Roger Morton's 
capital virtue. The mother,, with a tremulous 
hand, drew asfde the whfte curtains, and checked 
her sobs as she gazed on the young, quiet face 
that was turned towards Her.. She gazed some 
moments in passionate silence; who shall say, 
beneath that silence, what thoughts, what prayers 
moved and stirred? Then bending down, with 
pale, convulsive lips, she kiJssed the littie hands 
thrown so listiessly on the coverlid of the pillow 
on which the head lay. After this, she turned 
her face to her brother, with a mute appeal in her 
l^lance, took a ring from her finger — a ring that 
had never till then left it— the ring which Philip 
Beaufort had placed there the day after that child 
was bom. " Let him wear this round his neck/' 
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said she, and stopped, lest she should sob aloud 
and disturb the boy. In that gift she felt as if she 
invoked the father's spirit to watch over the friend- 
less orphan ; and then, pressing together her own 
hands firmly, as we do in some paroxysm of 
great pain, she turned from the room, descended 
file stairs, gained the street, and muttered to her 
brother, ** I am happy now ; peace be on these 
thresholds !*' Before he could answer she was 
gone. 



CHAPTER IX. 

^ •* Thai thinffi are atimnffelj wrought, 

WlulejoyfUl May doth lait ; 
Take May in time ; when May is gone 
The pleasant time is past.** 
RiORAKD EnwAEM : from the ParadUt •f Daintjf Devices, 

It was that period of the year when, to those 
who look on the surface of society, London wears 
its most radiant smile ; when shops are gayest 
and trade most brisk ; when down the thorough- 
fares roU and glitter the coundess streams of indo- 
lent and voluptuous life ; when the upper class 
spend and the middle class make: when the ball- 
room is the market of beauty, and the clubhouse 
the school for scandal : when the hells yawn for 
their prey, and the opera-singers and fiddlers — 
creatures hatched from gold, as the dung-fiies 
from the dung — swarm, and buzz, and fatten 
round the hide of the gentle Public. In the cant 
phrase, it was " the London season." And hap- 
py, take it altogether, happy above the rest of the 
year, even for the hapless, is that period of fer- 
ment and fever. It i^ not the season for duns, 
and the debtor glides about with less anxious eye ; 
and the weather is warm, and the vagrant sleeps, 
unfrozen, under the starlit portico : and the beg- 
gar thrives, and the thief rejoices— for the rank- 
ness of the civilisation has superfluities clutched 
by all. And out of the general corruption things 
sordid and things miserable crawl forth to bask 
in the common sunshine — things that perish 
when the first autumn-winds whisde along the 
melancholy city. It is the gay time for the heir 
and the beauty, and the statesman and the law- 
yer, the mother with her young daughters, and 
the artist with his fresh pictures, and the poet 
with his new book. It is the gay time, too, for 
the starved journeyman, and the ragged outcast, 
that, with long stride and patient eyes, follows, 
for pence, the equestrian, who bids him go and 
be a— d in vain. It is a gay time for the painted 
harlot in a crimson pelisse ; and a gay time for 
the old hag that loiters round the thresholds of 
the gin-shop, to bjiy back, in a draught, the 
dreams of departed youth. It is gay, in fine, as 
the fulness of a vast city is ever gay — for Vice^Vis 
for Innocence, for Poverty as for Wealth. And 
the wheels of every single destiny wheel on the 
merrier, no matter whether they are bound to 
Heaven or to Hell. 

Arthur Beaufort, the young heir, was at his 
father's house. He was fresh from Oxford, 
where he had already discovered that learning is 
fiot better than house and land. Since the new 
prospects opened to him, Arthur Beaufort was 
greatly changed. Naturally studious and pru- 
dent, had his fortunes remained what they had 
been before his uncle's death, he would probably 
have become a laborious and distinguished man. 
But, though his abilities were good, he had not 
those restless impulses which belong to geqius — 
often not only its glory, but its curse. The 
golden rod cast his energies asleep at once. 



Good-natured to a fault, and vacillating in cha- 
racter, he adopted the manner and the code of the 
rich young idlers who were his equals at college. 
He became, like them, careless, extravagant, and 
fond of pleasure. This change, if it deteriorated 
his mind, improved his exterior. It was a change 
that could not but please women ; and, of all wo- 
men, his mother the most. Mrs. Beaufort was a 
ladv of high birth, and, in marrying her, Robert 
had hoped much from the interest of her connec- 
tions ; but a change of ministry had thrown her 
relations out of power ; and, beyond her dowry, 
he obtained no worldly advantage with the lady 
of his mercenary choice. Mrs. Beaufort was a 
woman whom a word or two will describe. She 
was thoroughly common-place ; neither bad nor 
good, neither clever nor silly. She was what is 
called well-bred ; that is, languid, silent, perfectly 
dressed, and insipid. Of her two children, Ar- 
thur was almost the exclusive favourite, especially 
after he became the heir to such brilliant for- 
tunes. For she was so much the mechanical 
creature of the world, that even her affection was 
warm or cold in proportion as the world shone 
on it. Without being absolutely in love with her 
husband, she liked him : they suited each other ; 
and (in spite of all the temptations that had beset 
her in their earlier years — for she had been es- 
teemed a beauty, and lived, as worldly people must 
do, in circles where examples of unpunished gal- 
lantry are numerous and contagious) her conduct 
had ever been scrupulously correct. She had 
little or no feeling for misfortunes with which she 
had never come into contact; for those with which 
she had — such as the distresses of younger sons, 
or the errors of fashionable women, or the disap- 
pointments of "a proper ambition" — she had 
more sympathy than might have been supposed, 
and touched on them with all the tact of well- 
bred charity and lady-like forbearance. Thus, 
though she was regarded as a strict person in 
point of moral decorum, yet in society she was 
popular — as women at once pretty and inoffen- 
sive generally are. 

To do Mrs. Beaufort justice, she had not been 
privy to the letter her husband wrote to Catha- 
rine, although not wholly innocent of it. The 
fact is, that Robert had never mentioned to her 
the peculiar circumstances that made Catharine 
an exception from ordinary rules — the generous 
propositions of his brother to him the night before 
his death; and, whatever his incredulity as to 
the alleged private marriage — the perfect loyalty 
and faith that Catharine had borne to the deceas- 
ed — he had merely observed, " I must do some- 
thing, I suppose, for that woman : she very near- 
ly entrapped my poor brother into marrying her ; 
and he would then, for what I know, have cut 
Arthur out of the estates. Still, I must do some- 
thing for her— eh ?" 

"Yes, I think so. What was she — very 
low?" 

" A tradesman's daughter." 
" The children should be provided for accord- 
ing to the rank of the mother; that is the general 
rule in such cases : and the mother should have 
about the same provision she might have looked 
for if she had married a tradesman and been left 
a widow. I dare say she was a very aitful kind 
of person, and don't deserve any thing ; but it is 
always handsomer, in the eyes of the world, to 
go by the general rules people lay down as to mo- 
ney matters." 

So spoke Mrs. Beaufort. She concluded her 
husband had settled the matter, and never again 
recurred to it. Indeed, she had never liked the 



late Mr. Beaufort, whom she considered matt 
vats ton. 

In the breakfast-room at Mr. Beaufort's, the 
mother and son were seated ; the former at work, 
the latter lounging by the window : they were 
not alone. In a large elbow-chair sat a middI^ 
aged man, listening, or appearing to listen, to the 
prattle of a beautiful little girl— -Arthur Beaofort'i 
sister. This man was not handsome, but there 
was a certain elegance in his air, and a certain in- 
telligence in his countenance which made his ap- 
pearance pleasing. He had that kind of eye 
which is often seen with red hair — an eye of a 
reddish hazel, with very long lashes; the eye- 
brows were dark and clearly defined ; and the 
short hair showed to advantage the contour of i 
small, well-shaped head. His features were ir- 
regular ; the complexion had been sanguine, but 
was now faded, and a yellow tinge mingled with 
the red. His fece was more wrinkled, especially 
round the eyes — which, when he laughed, weic 
scarcely visible — than is usual even in men ten 
years older. But his teeth were still of a dazzUnf 
whiteness ; nor was there any trace of decayed 
health in his countenance. He seemed one who 
had lived hard, but who had much yet lefi in the 
lamp wherewith to feed the wick. At the fint 
glance he appeared slight, as he lolled lisdesdj 
in his chair — almost mgile. But, at a nearer 
examination, you perceived that, in spite of the 
small extremities and delicate bones, his frame 
was constitutionally strong. Without being 
broad in the shoulders, he was exceedingly deep 
in the chest — deeper than men who seemed 
giants by. his side ; and his gestures had the ease 
of one aeonstomed to an active life. He had, in- 
deed, been celebrated in his youth for his iskill in 
athletic exercises ; but a wound, received in i 
duel many years ago, had rendered him lame for 
life — a misfortune which interfered with his fo^ 
mer habits, and was said to have soared his 
temper. This personage, whose position and cbi- 
racter will be described hereafter, was Lord LO- 
burne, the brother of Mrs. Beaufort. 

" So, Camilla," said Lord Lilbume to his 
niece, as carelessly, not fondly, he stroked down 
her glossy ringlets, ** you don't like Berkeley 
Square as much as you did Gloucester Place?*' 
** Oh, no ! not half as much ! You see I neyer 
walk out in the fields,* nor make daisy-chalM 
at Primrose Hill. I don't know what roamma 
means," added the child, in a whisper, "in say- 
ing we are better off* here." 

Lord Lilbume smiled, but the smile was a half 
sneer. 

"You will know quite soon enough, Camilla; 
the understandings of young ladies grow up very 
quickly on this side of Oxford-street Well, 
Arthur, and what are your plans to-day ?" 

•* Why," said Arthur, suppressing a yawn, "1 
have promised to ride out with a friend of mine 
to see a horse that is for sale somewhere in die 
suburbs." 

As he spoke, Arthur rose, stretched himself, 
looked in the glass, and then glanced impatient- 
ly at the window. 

•* He ought to be here by this time." 
" He ! who ?" said Lord Lilbume ; " the horse 
or the animal — T mean, the friend ?" 

" The friend," answered Arthur, smiling, but 
colouring while he smiled, for he half suspected 
the quiet sneer of his uncle. ^ 

"Who is your firiend, Arthur?" asked Mrs. 
Beaufort, looking up from her work. 
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" Watson, an Oxford man. By the by, I 
must introduce him to you." 

"Watson! What Watson? what family of 
Watson ? Some Watsons are good and some are 
bad," said Mrs. Beaufort, musingly. 

" Then they are very unlike the rest of man- 
kind," observed Lord Lilbume, drily. 

"Oh! my Watson is a very gendemanlike 
person, I assure you,*' said Arthur, half laugh- 
ing, " and you need not be ashamed of him." 
Then, rather desirous of turning the conversa- 
tion, he continued, '* So my father will be back 
from Beaufort Court to-day ?" 

"Yes; he writes in excellent spirits. He 
says the rents will bear raising at least ten per 
cent, and that the house will not require much 
repair." 
Here Arthur threw open the window. 
" Ah, Watson, how are you ? How d'ye do, 
Marsden? Danvers too-! that's capital! the 
more the merrier ! I will be down in an instant. 
But would you not rather come in ?" 

"An agreeable inundation," murmured Lord 
Lilbume. " Three at a time : he takes your 
honse for Trinity College." 

A loud, clear voice, however, declined the in- 
Titation; the horses were heard pawing without. 
Arthur seized his hat and whip, and glanced to 
his mother and uncle smilingly ** GocHd-bye! I 
shall be out till dinner. Kiss me, my pretty 
'Milly !" And as his sister, who had run to the 
window, sickening for the fresh air and exercise 
he was about to enjoy, now turned to him wist- 
fbl aod mournful eyes, the kind-hearted young 
man took her in his arms, and whispered while 
he kissed her, 

" Get up early to-morrow, and we'll have such 
a nice walk together." 

Arthur was gone ; his mother's gaze had fol- 
lowed his young and graceful figure to the door. 
" Own that he is handsome, Lilbume. May 
I not say more — ^has he not the proper air?" 

*• My dear sister, your son will be rich. As 
for his air, he has plenty of airs, but wants 
graces." 
"Then who could polish him like yourself?" 
" Probably no one. But had I a son — which 
Heaven forbid ! — he should not have me for his 
Mentor. Place a young man (go and shut the 
door, Camilla !) between two vices — women and 
gambling — if you want to polish him into the fash- 
ionable smoothness. Between you and me, the 
varnish is a little expensive !" 

Mrs. Beaufort sighed. Lord Lilbume smiled. 
He had a strange plea«?ure in hurting the feelings 
of others. Besides, he disliked youth : in his 
own youth he ha*i enjoyed so much that he grew 
sour when he saw Uie young. 

Meanwhile Arthur Beaufort and his friends, 
careless of the warmth of the day, were laughing 
merrily and talking gaily as they made for the 

suburb of H . 

" It is an out-of-the-way place for a horse, too," 
said Sir Harry Danvers. 

"But I assure you," insisted Mr. Watson, 
earnestly, **that my groom, who is a capital 
judge, says it is the cleverest hack he ever mount- 
ed. It has won several trotting matches. It be- 
longed to a sporting tradesman, now done up. 
The advertisement caught me." 

"Well," said Arthur, raily, "at all events, 
the ride is delightful. What weather! You 
mast aU dine with me at Richmond to-morrow — 
we will row back." 
"And a litde chicken hazard at the M- 



*^^firward," said Mr. Manden, who was an elder, 



not a better man than the rest — a handsome satur- 
nine man — who had just left Oxford, and was 
already known on the turf. 

"Anything you please," said Arthur, makmg 
his horse curvet. 

Oh, Mr. Robert Beaufort ! Mr. Robert Beau- 
fort! could your pmdent, scheming, worldly 
heart but feel what devil's tricks your wealth was 
playing with a son who, if poor, had been the 
pride of the Beaufoits ! On one side of our 
pieces of gold we see the saint trampling down 
the dragon — false emblem ! Reverse it on the 
coin! In the real use of the gold, it is the dragon 
who tramples down the saint! But on — on! 
the day is bright, and your companions merry ; 
make the best of your green years, Arthur Beau- 
fort! 

The young men had just entered the suburb 

of H , and were spurring on, four abreast, 

at a canter. At that time an old man, feeling his 
way before him with a stick— for, though not 
quite blind, he saw imperfectly — was crossing 
the road. Arthur and his friends, in loud con- 
verse, did not observe the poor passenger. He 
stopped abraptly, for his ear caught the sound of 
danger: it was too late: Mr. Marsden's horse, 
hard-mouthed and high-stepping, came full against 
him. Mr. Marsden looked down : 

'' Hang these old men ! altvays in the way," 
said he, plaintively, and in the tone of a much 
injured person; and, with that, Mr. Marsden 
rode on. But the others, who were younger — 
who were not gamblers — who were not yet 
grinded down into stone by the world's wheels — 
the others halted. Arthur Beaufort leaped from 
his horse, and the old man was already in his 
arms; but he was severely hurt. The blood 
trickled from his forehead ; he complained of pain 
in his side and limbs. 

" Lean on me, my poor fellow ! I will take 
you home. Do you live far off?" 

" Not many yards. This would not have hap- 
pened if I had had my dog. Never mind, sir, go 
your way. It is only an old man — what of that? 
I wish I had my dog." 

" I wiU join you," said Arthur to his friends : 
" my groom has the direction. I will just take 
the poor old man home, and send for a surgeon. 
I shall not be long." 

" So like you, Beaufort ! the best fellow in the 
world !" said Mr. Watson, with some emotion. 
" And there's Marsden positively dismounted 
and looking at his horse's knees as if they could 
be hurt ! Here's a sovereign for you, my man." 

" And here's another," said Sir Harry ; " so 
that's settled. Well, you will join us, Beaufort ^ 
You see the jrard yonder. We'll wait twenty 
minutes for you. Come on, Watson." 

The old man had not picked up the sovereigns 
thrown at his feet, neither had he thanked the 
donors. And on his countenance there was a 
sour, querulous, resentful expression. 

" Must a man be a beggar because he is run 
over or because he is half blind ?" said he, turn- 
ing his dim, wandering eyes painfully towards 
Arthur. •• Well, I wish I had my dog !" 

" I will supply his place," said Arthur, sooth- 
ingly. "Come, lean on me — heavier — that's 
right You are not so bad, eh ?" 

" Um ! the sovereigns ! it is wicked to leave 
them in the keimel !" 

Arthur smiled. " Here they are, sir." 

The old man slid the corns into his pocket, and 
Arthur continued to talk, though he got but short 
answers,. And those only in the way of direction, 



till 9t last the old man stopped at the door of a 
small house near the churchyard. 

After twice ringing the bell, the door was open- 
ed by a middle s^ed woman, whose appearance 
was above that of a common menial ; dressed, 
somewhat gaily for her years, in a cap seated 
very far back on a black toupee, and decorated 
with red ribands, an apron made out of an Indian 
silk handkerchief, a puce coloured sarcenet gown, 
black silk stockings, long gilt earrings, and a 
watch at her girdle. 

" Bless us and save us, sir ! what has hap- 
pened ?" exclaimed this worthy personage, hold- 
ing up her hands. 

" Pish ! I am faint ; let me in. I don't want 
your aid any more, sir. Thank you. Good- 
day!" 

Not discouraged by this farewell, the churlish 
tone of which fell harmless on the invincibly 
sweet temper of Arthur, the young man continued 
to assist ihe sufferer along the narrow passage 
into a little old fashioned parlour ; and no sooner 
was the owner deposited on his worm-eaten leather 
chair than he fainted away. On reaching the 
house, Arthur had sent his servant (who had fol- 
lowed him with the horses) for the nearest sur- 
geon ; and while the old lady was still employed, 
after taking off the sufferer's cravat, in burning 
feathers under his nose, there was heard a sharp 
rap and a shrill ring. Arthur opened the door, 
and admitted a smart little man in nankeen 
breeches and gaiters. He bustled into the room, 

" What's this— bad accident — rode over ? Sad 
thing — very sad. Open the window. A g^ass 
of water — a towel. So — so '^ I see — I see : no 
fracture — contusion. Help him off with his coat. 
Another chair, ma'am; put up his poor legs. 
What age is he, ma'am? Sixty -eight! Too old 
to bleed. Thank you. How is it, sir ? Poorly, 
to be sure : will be comfortable presently — faint- 
ish still ? Soon put all to rights." 

"Tray! Tray! Where's Tray? Where's 
my dog» Mrs. Boxer ?" 

" Lord, sir ! what do you want with your dog 
now ? He is in the back yard." 

" And what business has my dog in the back 
yard ?" almost screamed the sufferer, in accents 
that denoted no diminution of vigour. " I thought, 
as soon as my back was turned, my dog would 
be ill used ! Why did I go without my dog ? 
Let in my dog directly, Mrs. Boxer I" 

" All right, you see, sir," said the apothecary, 
turning to Beaufort ; " no cause for alarm — very 
comforting, that little passion — does him good — 
sets one's mind easy. How did it happen ? Ah, 
I understand ! knocked down — might have been 
worse. Your groom (sharp fellow !) explained 
in a trice sir. Thought it was my old friend here 
by the description. Worthy man — setded here 
a many year — very odd — eccentric (this in a 
whisper.) Came off instantly — just at dinner 
— pold lamb and salad. • Mrs. Perkins,' says I, 
* if any one calls for me, I shall be at No. 4 Pros- 
pect Place.' Your servant observed the address, 
sir. Oh, very sharp fellow ! See how the old 
gentleman takes to his dog — fine little dog — what 
a stump of a tail ! Deal of practice— expect two 
accouchements every hour. Hot weather for 
childbirth. So says I to Mrs. Perkins, • if Mrs. 
Plummer is taken, or Mrs. Everkl, or if old Mr. 
Grub has another fit, send off at once to No. 4.' 
Medical men should be always in the way — that's 
my maxim. Now, sir, where do you feel the 
pain ?" 

" In my ears, sir." 

9 
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<* Bless me, that looks bad. How long have 
you felt it?" 

•' Ever since you have been in the room." 

" Oh, I take. Ha ! ha ! very eccentric — very !" 
muttered the apothecary, a little disconcerted. 
** Well, let him lie down, ma'am. Fll send him 
a little quieting draught to be taken directly — piU 
at night, aperient in the morning. If wanted, 
send for me — always to be found. Bless me, 
that's my boy Bob's ring ! Please to open the 
door, ma'am. Know ms ring— very peculiar 
knack of his own. Lay ten to one it is Mrs. 
Plummer, or perhaps Mrs. Everat — her ninth 
child in eight years — in the grocery line. A 
woman in a thousand, sir !" 

Here a thin boy, with very short coat sleeves 
and very large hands, burst into the room with 
his mouth open. 

*• Sir— Mr. Perkins— sir !" 

" I know — I know— coming. Mrs. Plummer 
or Mrs. Everat ?" 

** No, sir, it be the poor lady at Mrs. Lacy's ; 
she be taken desperate. s. Lacy's girl has 

just been over to the shop, and made me run here 
to you, sir." 

" Mrs. Lacy's ! Oh, I know. Poor Mrs. Mor- 
ton ! Bad case — very bad — must be off. Ke^p 
him quiet, ma'am. Good-day ! Look in to- 
morrow — nine o'clock. Put a litde lint with the 
lotion on the head, ma'am. Mrs. Morton ! Ah ! 
bad job that." 

Here the apothecary hail shuffled himself off to 
the street door, when Arthur laid his hand on his 
arm. 

"Mrs. Morton! Did you say Morton, sir? 
What kind of a person — is she very ill !" 

•' Hopeless case, sir — general break-up. Nice 
woman — quite the lady — known better days, I'm 
sure." 

** H»s she any children — sons ?" 

"Two — ^boih away now — fine lads— quite 
wrapped up in them — youngest especially." 

*• Good Heavens ! it must be she— iU, and dy- 
ing, and destitute, perhaps," exclaimed Arthur, 
with real and deep feeling ; " I will go with you, 
sir. I fancy that I know this lady — that (he 
added, generously) I am related to her." 

" Do you ? Glad to hear it Come along, 
then ; she ought to have some one near her be- 
sides servants : not but what Jenny, the maid, is 

uncommonly kind. Dr. , who attends 

her sometimes, said to me, says he, * it is the 
mind, Mr. Perkins ; I wish we could get back 
her boys.' " 

" And where are they !" 

" 'Prenticed out, I fancy. Master Sidney — " 

" Sidney !" 

" Ah ! thit was his name — pretty name. D'ye 
know Sir Sidney Smith !— extraordinary man, 
sir ! Master Sidney was a beautiful child— quite 
spoiled. She always fancied him ailing — always 
sending for me. * Mr. Perkins,' said she, * there's 
something the matter with my child ; I'm sure 
there is, though he won't own it. He has lost 
his appetite — had a headache last night.' * No- 
thing the matter, ma'am,' says I ; « wish you'd 
think more of yourself.' These mothers are silly, 
anxious, poor creatures. Nater, sir, nater — won- 
derful thing — nater ! Here we are." 

And the apothecary knocked at the private door 
of a milliner and hosier's shop. 



CHAPTER X. 

'* Thy child shall live, aod I will see it nourifhed." 

Thus Jindrimiciu. 

As might be expected, the excitement and fa- 
tigue of Catharine s journey to N had con- 
siderably accelerated the progress of disease. 
And when she reached home, and looked round 
the cheerless rooms, all solitary, all hushed — 
Sidney gone, gone from her for ever — she felt, 
indeed, as if the last reed on which she had leaned 
was broken, and her business upon earth was 
done. Catharine was not condemned to absolute 
poverty : the poverty which grinds and gnaws, 
the poverty of rags and famine. She had still 
left nearly half of such portion of the little capi- 
tal, realised by the sale of her trinketn, as had 
escaped the clutch of the law ; and her brother 
had forced into her hands a note for 20/., with an 
assurance that the same sum should be paid tbher 
half yearly. Alas! there was litde chance of 
her needing it again! She was not, then, in 
want of means to procure the common comforts 
of life. But now a new passion had entered into 
her breast — the passion of the miser ; she wished 
to hoard every sixpence as some litde provision 
for her children. What was the use of her feed- 
ing a lamp nearly extinguished, and which was 
fated to be soon broken up, and cast amid the 
vast lumber-house of death ! She would willingly 
have removed into a more homely lodging, but the 
servant of the house had been so fond of Sidney, 
so kind to him. She clung to one familiar face 
on which there seemed to live the reflection of 
her child's. But she relinquished the first floor 
for the second ; and there, day by day, she felt 
her eyes grow heavier and heavier beneath the 
clouds of the lastsleep. Besides the aid of Mr. 
Perkins, a kind enough man in his way, the good 
physician whom she had before consulted still 
attended her, and — ^refused his fee. Shocked at 
perceiving that she rejected every little alleviation 
of her condition, and wishing, at least, to prociure 
for her last hours the society of one of her sons, 
he had inquired the address of the elder ; and on 
the day preceding the one in which Arthur dis- 
covered her abode, he despatched to Philip the 
following letter: 

"Sir, — Being called in to attend your mother 
in a lingering Olness, which I fear may prove 
fatal, I think it my duty to request you to come 
to her as soon as you receive this. Your pre- 
sence cannot but be a great comfort to her. The 
nature of her illness is such that it is impossible 
to calculate exacdy how long she may be spared 
to you ; but I am sure that her fate might be pro- 
longed, and her remaining days more happy, if 
she could be induced to remove into a better air 
and a more quiet neighbourhood, to take more 
generous sustenance, and, above all, if her mind 
could be set more at ease as to your and your 
brother's prospects. You must pardon me if I 
have seemed inquisitive ; but I have sought to 
draw from your mother some particulars as to 
her family and connections, with a wish to repre- 
sent to them her state of mind. She is, how- 
ever, very reserved on these points. If, however, 
you have relations well to do in the world, I 
think some application to them should be made. 
I fear the state of her affairs weighs much upon 
your poor mother's mind ; and I must leave you 
to judge how far it can be relieved by the good 
feeling of any persons upon whom she may have 
le^timate claims. At all events, I repeat my 
wish that you should come to her forthwith. I 
am, Ac, " — — — ," 



After he had despatched this letter, a sudden 
and marked alteration for the worse took place 
in his patient's disorder ; and in the visit he had 
paid that morning, he saw cause to fear that her 
hours on earth would be much fewer than he had 
before anticipated. He had left her, howeTer, 
comparatively better ; but, two hours after his 
departure, the symptoms of her disease had be- 
come very alarming, and the good natured •e^ 
vantgirl, her sole nurse, and who had, moreover, 
the whole business of the other lodgers to attend 
to, had, as we have seen, thought it necessary to 
summon the apothecary in the interval that must 
elapse before she could reach the distant part of 
the metropoUs in which Dr. resided. 

On entering the chamber, Arthur felt all the 
remorse, which of right belonged to his father, 
press heavily on his soul. What a contrast, that 
mean and solitary chamber, and its comfortless 
appurtenances, to the graceful and luxurious abode, 
where, full of health and hope, he had last beheld 
her, the mother of Philip Beaufort's children! 
He remained silent till Mr. Perkins, after a few 
questions, retired to send his drugs. He then 
approached tlie bed ; Catharine, though very 
weak and suffering much p^, was still sensible. 
She turned her dim eyes on the young man, but 
she did not recognise his features. 

" You do not remember me ?" said he, in a 
voice struggling with tears : " I am Arthur— Ar- 
thur Beaufort.'* 

Catharine made no answer. 

" Good God ! why do I see you here ? I be- 
lieved you with your friends— your children; 
provided for, as became my father to do. He 
assured me that you were so." 

Still no answer. 

And then the yoimg man, overpowered with 
the feelings of a sympathising and c^enerous na- 
ture, forgetting for a while Cadiarine s weakness, 
poured forth a torrent of inquiries, regrets, and 
self-upbraidings, which Catharine at first little 
heeded. But the name of her children, repeated 
again and again, struck upon that chord which, 
in a woman's heart, is the last to break ; and she 
raised herself in her bed, and looked at her visiter 
wistfully. 

"Your father,". she said, then, "your father 
was unlike my Philip : but I see things different- 
ly now. For me, all bounty is too late ; but my 
children — to-morrow they may have no mother. 
The law is with you, but not justice ! You will 
be rich and powerful — will you befiriend my 
children ?" 

"Through life, so help me Heaven!" ex- 
claimed Ardiur, (klling on his knees beside the 
bed. 

, What then passed between them it is needless 
to detail ; for it was little, save broken repetitions 
of the same prayer and the same response. But 
there was so much truth and earnestness in Ar- 
thur's voice and countenance, that Catharine fell 
as if an angel had come there to administer com- 
fort. And when, late in the day, the physician 
entered, he found his patient leaning on the breast 
of her young visiter, and looking on his face 
with a happy smile. 

The physician gathered enough from the ap- 
pearance of Arthur and the gossip of Mr. Pct- 
kins to conjecture that one of the rich relations 
he had attributed to Catharine was arrived. Alas 
for her it was now too late ! 
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CHAPTER XI. 

* D'ye sund amauod T Look oVr thy head, Maxiinintan 
Look to ibe terror which overhangs tbeu.** 

BsAOttOMT iNo Flktchkk: Tka Prophets*. 

PhUip had been five weeks in his new home : 
in another week he was to enter on his articles 
of apprenticeship. With a stern, unbending 
gloom of manner, he had entered on the duties of 
his novitiate. He sbbniitted to all that was en- 
joined him. He seemed to have lost for ever the 
wild and unruly waywardness that had stamped 
his boyhood ; but he was ncvci seen to smile — 
he scarcely ever opened his lips. His very soul 
seemed to have quitted him with its faults ; and 
he performed all the functions of his situation 
with the quiet, listless rcgidarity of a machine. 
Only when the work was done and the shop 
dosed, instead of joining the family circle in the 
back parlour, he would stroll out in the dusk of 
evening, away from the town, and not return till 
the hour at which the family retired to rest. 
Punctual in all he did, he never exceeded that 
hour. He had heard once a week from his 
mother ; and only on the mornings in which he 
expected a letter did he seem restless and agitated. 
Till the postman entered the shop he was pale 
as death; his hand trembling, his lips compressed. 
When he read the letter he became composed ; 
for Catharine sedulously concealed from her son 
the state of her health ; she wrote cheerfully, be- 
sought him to content himself with the state into 
which he had faUen, and expressed her joy that 
in his letters he intimated that content ; for the 
poor boy's letters were not less considerate than 
her own. On her return from her brother, she 
had so far silenced or concealed her misgivings 
as to express satisfaction at the home she had 
provided for Sidney; and she even held out 
hopes of some future, when, their probation 
finished and their independence secured, she 
might reside with her sons altemsttely. These 
hopes redoubled Philip's assiduity, and he saved 
every shilling of his weekly stipend ; and sighed 
as he thought that, in another week, his term of 
apprenticeship would commence, and the stipend 
cease. 

Mr. Plaskwith could not but be pleased, on the 
whole, with the diligence of his assistant, but 
he was chafed and irritated by the sullenness of 
his manner. As for Mrs. Plaskwith, poor wo- 
man! she positively detested the taciturn and 
moody boy, who never mixed in the jokes of the 
cirde, nor played with the children, nor compli- 
mented her, nor added, in short, anything to the 
sociability of the house. Mr. Plimmins, who 
bad at first sought to condescend, next sought to 
bully; but the gaunt frame and savage eye of 
Philip awed the smirk youth in spite of himself; 
and he confessed to Mrs. Plaskwith that he 
should not like to meet " the gipsy" alone on a 
tok night ; to which Mrs, Plaskwith replied, as 
ttsual, " that Mr. Plimmins always did say the 
best things in the world !'* 

One morning Philip was sent some miles into 
the country, to assist in cataloguing some books 
in the library of Sir Thomas Champerdown ; that 
gentleman, who was a scholar, having requested 
that some one acquainted with the Greek charac- 
ter might be sent to him, and Philip being the 
only one in the shop who possessed such Imow- 
ledge. 

It was evening before he returned. Mr. and 
Mis. Plaskwith were both in the shop as he en- 
|ered; in fact, they had been employed in talk- 
ing him over. 



** I can't abide him !" cried Mrs. Plaskwith 
'• If you choose to take him for good, I sha'n't 
have an easy moment. I'm sure the 'prentice 
that cut his master's throat at Chatham laist week 
was just like him." 

** Pshaw, Mrs. P. !" said the bookseller, taking 
a huge pinch of snufT, as usual, from his waist- 
coat pocket. *' I myself was reserved when I 
was young — all reflective people are. I may 
observe, by the by, that it was the case with Na- 
poleon Bonaparte : still, however, I must own 
he is a disagreeable youth, though he attends to 
his business." 

*• And how fond of his money he is ?" re- 
marked Mrs. Plaskwith ; »' he won't buy himself 
a new pair of shoes ! quite disgraceful ! And did 
you see what a look he gave Plimmins, when he 
joked about his indiflereuce to his sole ? Plim- 
mins always does say such good things !" 

'* He is shabby, certainly," said the book- 
seller; "but the value of a book does not always 
depend on the binding." 

** I hope he is honest !" observed Mrs. Plask- 
with ; and here Philip entered. 

'* Hum !" said Mr. Plaskwith, *♦ you have had 
a long day's work ; but I suppose it will take a 
week to finish ?" 

*' I am to go again to morrow morning, sir : 
two days more will conclude the task." 

*' Theie's a letter for you," cried Mrs. JPlask- 
with ; ** you owes me for it." 

** A letter !" It was not his mother's hand — 
it was a strange writing ; he gasped for breath as 
he broke the seal. It was the letter of the physi- 
cian. 

His mother, then, was ill — dying — wanting, 
perhaps, the necessaries of life. She would have 
concealed from him her illness and her poverty. 
His quick alarm exaggerated the last into utter 
want ; he uttered a cry that rang through the shop, 
and rushed to Mr. Plaskwith. 

•« Sir, sir ! my mother is dying ! She is poor, 
poor — perhaps starving; money, money! — lend 
me money ! — ten pounds ! — five ! I will work 
for you all my life for nothing, but lend me the 
money !" 

*' Hoity-toity !" said Mrs. Plaskwith, nudging 
her husband ; " I told you what would come of 
it ; it will be • money or life' next time." 

Philip did not heed or hear this address, but 
stood immediately before the bookseller, his 
hands clasped, wild impatience in his eyes. Mr. 
Plaskwith, somewhat stupified, remained silent. 

" Do you hear me ? Are you human ?" ex- 
claimed Philip, his emotion revealing at once all 
the fire of his character. *• I tell you my mother 
is dying ; I must go to her ! Shall I go empty- 
handed ? Give me money !" 

Mr. Plaskwith was not a bad hearted man ; 
but he was a formal man, and an irritable one, 
The tone his shopboy (for sp he considered 
Philip) assumed to him, before his own wife too, 
(examples are very dangerous,) rather exasperat- 
ed than moved him. 

" That's not the way to speak to your master ! 
You forget yourself, young man !" 

*' Forget ! But, sir, if she has not necessaries 
— if she is starving ?" 

« Fudge !" said Mr. Plaskwith. " Mr. Mor- 
ton writes me word that he has provided for your 
mother ! Does not he, Hannah ?" 

<« More fool he, I'm sure, with such a fine 
family of his own ! Don't look at me in that 
way, young man ; I won't take it — ^that I won't! 
I declare my blood friz to see you !" 
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" Will you advance me money ? Five 
— only five pounds, Mr. Plaskwith ?" 

'* Not five shillings ! Talk to me in this style ! 
—not the man for it, sir! — ^highly improper. 
Come, shut up the shop, and recollect yourself; 
and perhaps, when Sir Thomas's library is done, 
I may lot you go to town. You can't go to-mor- 
row. All a sham, perhaps — eh, Hannah ?" 

"Very likely! Consult Plimmins. Better 
come away now, Mr. P. He looks like a young 
tiger." 

Mrs. Plaskwith quitted the shop for the par- 
lour. Her husband, putting his hands behind 
his back, and throwing back his chin, was about 
to follow her. Philip, who had remained for the 
last moment mute and white as stone, turned ab- 
ruptly : and his grief taking rather the tone of 
rage than supplication, he threw himself before 
his master, and, laying his hand on his shoulder, 
said, 

** I leave you — do not let it be with a curse. 
I conjure you, have mercy on me !" 

Mr. Plaskwith stoppeci ; and, had Philip then 
taken but a milder tone, all had been well. But, 
accustomed from childhood to command — all his 
fierce passions loose within him— despising the 
very man he thus implored, the boy ruined his 
own cause. Indignant at the silence of Mr. Plask- 
with, and too blinded by his emotions to see that 
in that silence there was relenting, he suddenly 
shook the little man with a vehemence that al- 
most overset him, and cried, 

" You, who demand for five years my bones 
and blood — my body and soul — a slave to your 
vile trade — do you deny me bread for a modier's 
Ups?" 

Trembling with an^er, and perhaps fear, Mr. 
Plaskwith extricated Tumself from the gripe of 
Philip, and hurrying from the shop, said, as he 
banged the door, 

" Beg my pardon for this to-night, or out you 
go to-morrow, neck and crop ! Zounds ! a pretty 
pass the world's come to ! I don't believe a word 
about your mother. Baugh !" 

Left alone, Philip remained for some moments 
struggling with his wrath and agony. He then 
seized his hat, which he had thrown ofif on enter- 
ing, pressed it over his brows, and turned to quit 
the shop, when his eye fell upon the till. Plask- 
with had left it open, and the gleam of the coin 
struck his gaze — that deadly smile of the arch 
tempter. Intellect, reason, conscience — all, in 
that instant, were confusion and chaos. He cast 
a hurried glance round the solitary and darkening 
room ; plunged his hand into the drawer ; clutched 
— he knew not what — silver or gold, as it came 
uppermost, and burst into a loud and bitter laugh. 
That laugh itself startled him ; it did not sound 
like his own. His cheek turned white, and his 
knees knocked together ; his hair brisded ; he 
felt as if the very fiend had uttered that yell of 
joy over a fallen soul. 

** No, no, no !" he muttered ; " no, my mother, 
not even for thee !" And, dashing the money to 
the ground, he fled like a maniac from the house. 
At a later hour that same evening, Mr. Robert 
Beaufort returned from his country mansion to 
Berkeley Square. He found his wife very 
uneasy and nervous about the non-appearance of 
their only son. He had sent home his groom 
and horses about seven o'clock, with a hurried 
scroll, written in pencil on a blank page torn 
from his pocket-book, and containing only these 
words: 

"Don't wait dinner for me — I may not be 
home for some hours. I have met with a melan- 
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choly adventure. You will approve what I have 
done when we meet." 

This note a little perplexed Mr. Beaufort ; but, 
as he was very hungry, he turned a deaf ear both 
to his wife's conjectures and his own surmises 
till he had refreshed himself; and then he sent 
for the groom, and learned that, after the accident 
to the blind man, Mr. Arthur had been left at a 
hosier's in H . This seemed to him ex- 
tremely mysterious ; and, as hour af\er hour passed 
away, and still Arthur came not, he began to im- 
bibe his wife's fears, which were now wound up 
almost to hysterics; and, just at midnight, he 
ordered his carriage, and, taking with him the 
groom as a guide, set off to the suburban region. 
Mrs. Beaufort had wished to accompany him ; but 
the husband observing that young men would be 
young men, and that there might possibly be a 
lady in the case, Mrs. Beaufort, after a pause of 
thought, passively agreed that, all things consi- 
dered, she had better remain at home. Nolady 
of proper decorum likes to run the risk ofTmding 
herself iiT a^lsejjositioii. TWr. Beaufort accord- 
ingly serdiitUoni. Easy was the carriage, 
4 swift were the steeds, and luxuriously the wealSiy 
man was whirled alonff. Not a suspicion of the 
true cause of Arthur's detention crossed him ; but 
• he thought of the snares of London— of artful 
females in distress ; •* a melancholy adventure" 
generally implies love for the adventure, and 
money for the melancholy ; and Arthur was young 
— generous — with a heart and a pocket equally 
open to imposition. Such scrapes, however, do 
not terrify a father when he is a man of the 
world, so much as they do an anxious mother ; 
and, with more curiosity than alarm, Mr. Beau- 
fort, after a short doze, found himself before the 
shop indicated. 

Notwithstanding the lateness of the hour, the 
door to the private entrance was ajar : a circum- 
stance which seemed very suspicious to Mr. 
Beaufort. He pushed it open with caution and 
timidity; a candle, placed upon a chair in the 
narrow passage, threw a sickly light over the 
flight of stairs, till swallowed up by the deep 
shadow thrown from the sharp angle made by the 
ascent. Robert Beaufort stood a moment in some 
doubt whether to call, to knock, to recede, or to 
advance, when a step was heard upon the stairs 
above — it came nearer and nearer — a figure 
emerged from the shadow of the last landing place 
— and Mr. Beaufort, to his great joy, recognised 
his son. 

Arthur did not, however, seem to perceive his 
father; and was about to pass him, when Mr. 
Beaufort laid his hand on his arm. 

" What means all this, Arthur ? What place 
are you in ? How you have alarmed us !" 

Arthur cast a look upon his father of sadness 
and reproach. 

** Father," he said, in a tone that sounded stem 
— almost commanding, " I will show you where 
I have been : follow me — ^nay, I say, follow." 

He turned, without another word reascended 
the stairs, and Mr. Beaufort, surprised and awed 
into mechanical obedience, did as his son desired. 
At the landing place of the second floor, another 
long-wicked, neglected, ghasdy candle emitted its 
cheerless ray. It gleamed through the open door 
of a small bedroom to the left, through which 
Beaufort perceived the forms of two women. 
One (it was the kindly maid-servant) was seated 
on a chair, and weeping bitterly ; the other (it 
was a hireling nurse, in the first and last day of 
her attendance) was unpinning her dingy shawl 
before she lay down to take a nap. She turned 



her vacant, listless face upon the two men, put on 
a doleful smile, and decently closed the door. 

"Where are we, I say, Arthur?" repeated 
Mr. Beaufort. 

Arthur took his father's hand, drew him into a 
room to the right, and taking up the candle, 
placed it on a small table beside a bed, and said, 
** Here, sir— in the presence of Death !" 

Mr. Beaufort cast a hurried and fearful glance 
on the still, wan, serene face beneath his eyes, 
and recognised in that glance the features of the 
neglected and the once adored Catharine. 

" Yes — she whom your brother so loved — the 
mother of his children — died in this squalid room, 
and far from her sons, in poverty, in sorrow ! — 
died of a broken heart ! Was that well, father ? 
Have you in this nothing to repent ?" 

Conscience stricken and appalled, the worldly 
man sank down on a seat beside the bed, and 
covered his face with his hands. 

" Ay," continued Arthur, almost bitterly, *• ay, 
we, his nearest kin — we, who have inherited his 
lands and gold — we have been thus heedless of 
that great legacy your brother bequeathed to us : 
the things dearest to him — the woman he loved 
— the children his^death cast, nameless and brand- 
ed, on the world. Ay, weep, father : and while 
you weep, think of the future — of reparation. I 
have sworn to that clay to befriend her sons; 
join you, who have all the power, to fulfil the 
promise — join in that vow ; and may Heaven not 
visit on us both the woes of this bed of death." 

" I did not know— I— I—" faltered Mr. Beau- 
fort. 

"But we should have known," interrupted 
Arthur, mournfully. " Ah, my dear father ! do 
not harden your heart by false excuses. The 
dead still speaks to you. and commends to your 
care her children. My task here is done: oh, 
sir ! yours is to come. I leave you alone with 
the dead." 

So saying, the young man, whom the tragedy 
of the scene had worked into a passion and a 
dignity above his usual character, unwilling to 
trust farther to his emotions, turned abruptly from 
the room, fled rapidly down the stairs, and left the 
house. As the carriage and liveries of his father 
met his eye, he groaned, for their evidences of 
comfort and wealth seemed a mockery to the de- 
ceased : he averted his face and walked on. Nor i 
did he perceive or heed a form that at that instant 
rushed by him — pale, haggard, breathless — to- 
wards the house which he had quitted, and the 
door of which he left open, as he had found it- 
open, as the physician had left it when hurrying, 
ten minutes before the arrival of Mr. Beaufort, 
from the spot where his skill was impotent. 
Wrapped in gloomy thought, alone, and on foot — 
at that dreary hour, and in that remote suburb — 
the heir of the Beauforts sought his splendid 
home. Anxious, fearful, hoping, the outcast or- 
phan flew on to the death-room of his mother. 

Mr. Beaufort, who had but imperfectly heard 
Arthur's parting accents, lost and bewildered by 
the strangeness of his situation, did not at first 
perceive that he was left alone. Surprised, and 
chilled by the sudden silence of the chamber, he 
rose, withdrew his hands from his face, and again 
he saw that countenance so mute and solemn. 
He cast his gaze round the dismal room for Ar- 
thur ; he called his name — no answer came ; a 
superstitions tremour seized upon him ; his limbs 
shook ; he sunk once more on his seat, and clos- 
ed his eyes, muttering, for the first time, per- 
haps, since his childhood, words of penitence 
and prayer. He was roused from the bitter self- 



abstrac);j|p.n by a deep groan." It seemed to come 
from tke bed. Did his ears deceive him ? Had 
the dean found a voice ? He started up in an 
agony of dread, and saw opposiie to him the livid 
countenance of Philip Morton: the Son of 
the Corpse had replaced the Son of the Liv- 
ing^ Man! The dim and solitary light fell up- 
on that countenance. There, all the bloom and '. 
freshness natural to youth seemed blasted! » 
There, on those wasted features, played aU ^ | 
terrible power and glare of precocious passions— . 
rage, wo, scorn, despair. Terrible lb it to see 1 
upon the face of a boy the storm and whiriwind 
that should visit only the strong heart of a man ! i 

•* She is dead ! de^d ! and in your presence !" . 
shouted Philip, with his wild eyes fixed upon 
the cowering uncle ; *'dead with care, perbps 
with famine. And you have come to look upon ] 
your work !" ! 

•' Indeed," said Beaufort, dcprecatingly, " 1 
have but just arrived : I did not know she had 
been ill or in want, upon my honour. This is 
all a — a — mistake : I— I— came in search of— 
of— another — " 

"You did no/, then, come to relieve her?" 
said Philip, very calmly. " You had notlearaed 
her suflering and distress, and flown hither in 
the hope that there was yet time to save her? 
You did not do this ? Ha ! ha ! why did I think 
it?" 

" Did any one call, gendemen T" said a whin- 
ing voice at the door ; and the nurse put in her 
head. 

*• Yes — yes — ^you may come in," said Bean- 
fort, shaking with nameless and cowardly ap- 
prehension ; but Philip had flown to the door, 
and, gazing on the nurse, said. 

" She is a stranger ! see, a stranger! The 
son now has assumed his post. Begone, wo- 
man !" And he pushed her away, and drew the 
bolt across the door. 

And then there looked upon him, as there had 
looked upon his reluctant companion, calm and 
holy, the face of the peaceful corpse. He burst 
into tears, and fell on his knees so close to Beau- 
fort that he touched him ; he took up the heavy 
hand, and covered it with burning kisses. 

" Mother ! mother! do not leave me ! Wake 
— smile once more on your son ! I would bare 
brought you money, but I could not have asked 
for your blessing then; mother, I ask it bow!" 

•* If Ihad butknown — if you had but written to 
me, my dear young genUeman — but my off«» 
had been refused and — " 

"Offers of a hireling's pittance to her— to her 
for whom my father would have coined his heart's 
blood into gold! My father's wife! his wife! 
offers — " 

He rose suddenly, folded his arras, and, facmg 
Beaufort with a fierce, determined brow, said, 

«« Mark me ; you hold the wealth that I was 
trained from my cradle to consider my heritag^ 
I have worked with these hands for bread, and 
never complained, except to my own heart and 
soul. I never hated and never cursed you— rob- 
ber as you were — yes, robber! For, even were 
there no marriage save in the sight of God, nei- 
ther my father, nor Nature, nor Heaven meant to 
you should seize all, and that there ^^^^^^ 
nothing due to the claims of affection and blood. 
He was not the less my father, even if the Church 
spoke not on my side. Despoiler of theorphai 
and derider of human love, you are °®^^®.^^ ! 
robber, though the law fences you round, ana 
men call you honest! But I did not l»a^ /^ 
for this. Now, m the presence of my deaa 
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mother — dead far froii both her sons — now I ab- 
hor and curee you. You may think yourself safe 
when you quit this room — safe, and from my ha- 
tred; you may be so; but do not deceive your- 
self; the curse of the widow and the orphan shall 
pursue — it shall cling to you and yours — it shall 
gnaw your heart in the midst of splendour — it 
shall cleave to the heritage of your son ! There 
shall be a deathbed yet, beside which you shall 
see the spectre of her, now so calm, rising for re- 
tribution from the grave! These words — no, 
you never shall forget them— years hence they 
shall ring in your ears, and freeze the marrow of 
your bones! And now begone, my father's 
brother — begone from my mother's corpse to 
your luxurious home !" 

He opened the door and pointed to the stairs. 
Beaufort, without a word, turned from the room 
and departed. He heard the door closed and 
locked as he descended the stairs ; but he did not 
hear the deep groans and vehements sobs in which 
the desolate orphan gave vent to the anguish 
which succeeded to the less sacred paroxysm of 
rereoge and wrath. 
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CHAPTER I. 

"/^M^a. Look to the cavalier Whatailihe? 

Buteu. A nd i n socb gootf dothee, too I'* 

BBAUM<iHT AND Flstcbbr .' J^vc** Pilgrimage, 

" TAm^ I have a brother— tbere my last hi pe I 

Thus at you find ne, without fear nr wiadoro, 
I now am only child of Hope 4nd Danfer.'*— Z&IJ. 

The time employed by Mr. Beaufort in reach- 
ing his home was haunted by gloomy and con- 
fiised terrors. He felt inexplicably as if the de- 
nanciatioDS of Philip were to visit less himself 
than his son. He trembled at the thought of 
Arthur meeting this strange, wild, exasperated 
scatterling — perhaps on the morrow— in the very 
height of his passions. And yet, after the scene 
betweeh Arthur and himself, he saw cause to fear 
that he might not be able to exercise a sufficient 
authority over his son, however naturally facile 
and obedient, to prevent his return to the house 
of death. In this dilemma he resolved, as is 
usual with cleverer men, even when yoked to yet 
feehler helpmates, to hear if his wife had any- 
thing comforting or sensible to say upon the sub- 
ject. Accordingly, on reaching Berkeley Square, 
hi went straight to Mrs. Beaufort, and, having 
relieved her mind as to Arthur's safety, related ^ 
the scene in which he had been so unwilling an 
actor. With that more lively susceptibility which 
belongs to most women, however comparatively 
unfeeling, Mrs. . Beaufort made greater allow- 
ance than her husband for the excitement Philip 
had betrayed. Still Beaufort's description of the 
dark menaces, the fierce countenance, the bri- 
gand-like form of the bereaved son, gave her very 
considerable apprehensions for Arthur, should 
the young men meet : and she willingly coincid- 
ed with her husband in the propriety of using all 
nieans of parental persuasion or command to 
guard against such an encounter. But, in the 
mean while, Arthur returned not, and new fear^ 
•eized the anxious parents. He hid gone forth 



alone, in a remote suburb of the metropolis, at a 
late hour, himself under strong excitement. He 
might have returned to the house, or have lost his 
way amid some dark haunts of violence and 
crime; they knew not where to send or what to 
suggest Day already began to dawn, and still 
he came not. At length, towards five o'clock, a 
loud rap was heard at the door, and Mr. Beau- 
fort, hearing some busde in the hall, descended. 
He saw his son borne into the hall from a hack- 
ney-coach by two strangers, pale, bleeding, and 
apparendy insensible. His first thought was 
that he had been murdered by Philip. He utter- 
ed a feeble cry, and sank down beside his son. 

"Don't be darnted, sir," said one of the 
strangers, who seemed an artisan ; " I don't think 
he be much hurt. You sees he was crossing the 
street, and the coach ran against him ; but it did 
not go over his head ; it be only the stones that 
make him bleed so ; and that's a mercy." 

" A providence, sir," said the other man ; 
" but Providence watches over us all, night and 
day, sleep or wake. Hem ! We were passing 
at the time from the meeting — the Odd Fellows, 
sir — and so we took him, and. got him a coach ; 
for we found his card in his pocket. He could 
not speak just then ; but the rattling of the coach 
did nim a deal of good, for he groaned — my 
eyes ! how he groaned— did not he. Burrows ? ' 

** It did one's he^ good to hear him." 

" Run for Asdey Cooper — ^you — go to Brodie^ 
Grood God! he is dying. Be quick — quictf^." 
cried Mr. Beaufort to his servants, while Mrs. 
Beaufort, who had now gained the spot, with 
greater presence of mind, had Arthur conveyed 
into his room. 

" It is a judgment upon me !" groaned Beau- 
fort, rooted to the stone of his hall, and left alone 
with the strangers. 

*• No, sir, it is not a jmlgmenU it is a provi- 
dence ^^^ said the more sanctimonious and better 
dressed of the two men : *' for, put the question, 
if it had been a judgment, the wheel would have 
gone over him ; and, whether he dies or not, I 
shall always say that if that's not a providence, I 
don't know what is. We have come a long way, 
sir ; and Burrows is a poor man, though I'm well 
to do." 

This hint for money restored Beaufort to his 
recollection; he put his purse into the nearest 
hand outstretched to clutch it, and muttered out 
something like thanks. 

** Sir, may the Lord bless you ! and I hope the 
young gentleman will do well. I am sure you 
have cause to be thankful that he was within an 
inch of the wheel ; was not he. Burrows ? Well, 
it's enough to convert a heathen. But the ways 
of Providence are mysterious, and that's the truth 
of it. Good-night, sir." 

Certainly it aid seem as if the curse of Philip 
was already at its work. An accident almost 
similar to that which, in the adventure of the 
blind man, had led Arthur to the clew of Catha- 
rine, within twenty-four hours stretched Arthur 
himself upon his bed. The sorrow Mr. Beau- 
fort had not relieved was now at his own hearth. 
But there were parents and nurses, and great phy- 
sicians and skilful surgeons, and all the army 
that combine against Death ; and there were 
ease, and luxury, and kind eyes, and pitying 
looks, and all that can take the sting from pain. 
And thus, the very night on which Catharine 
had died, broken down and worn-out, upon a 
strange breast, with a feeles^ doctor, and by the 
ray of a single candle, the heir to the fortunes 
onfie destined to her son wrestled also with the 



grim t3rrant, that seemed, however, scared from 
his prey by the arts and luxuries which the world 
of rich men raises up in defiance of the grave. 

Arthur was, indeed, very seriously injured; 
one of his ribs broken, and two severe contu- 
sions on the head. To insensibility succeeded 
fever, followed by delirium. He was in immi- 
nent danger for several days. If anything could 
have consoled his parents for such an afiliction, 
it was the thought that, at least, he was saved 
from the chance of meedng Philip. Mr. Beau- 
fort, in the instinct of that capricious and fluctuat- 
ing conscience which belongs to weak minds — 
which remains still, and drooping, and lifeless as 
a fiag on a masthead during the calm of pros- 
perity, but flutters, and flaps, and tosses when the 
wind blows and the wave heaves — thought very 
acutely and remorsefully of the condition of the 
Mortons during the danger of his own son. So 
far, indeed, from his anxiety for Arthur monopo- 
lising all his care, it only sharpened his charity 
towards the orphans ; for many a man becomes 
devout and good when he fancies he has an im- 
mediate interest in appeasing Providence. The 
morning after Arthur's accident, he sent for Mr. 
Black well. He commissioned him to see that 
Catharine's funeral rites were performed with all 
due care and attention : he bade him obtain an in- 
terview widi Philip, and assure the youth of Mr. 
Beaufort's good and friendly disposition towards 
him, and to ofler to forward his views in any 
course of education he might prefer, or any pro- 
fession he might adopt ; and he eamesdy coun- 
selled the lawyer to employ all his tact and deli- 
cacy in conferring with one of so proud and fiery 
a temper. Mr. Blackwell, however, had no tact 
or delicacy to employ : he went to the house of 
mourning, forced his way to Philip, and the very 
exordium of his harangue, which was devoted to 
praises of the extraordinary generosity and bene- 
volence of his employer, mingled with conde- 
scending admonitions towards gratitude from 
Philip, so exasperated the boy, that Mr. Black- 
well was extremely glad to get out of the house 
with a whole skin. He, however, did not neglect 
the more formal part of his mission ; but commu- 
nicated immediately with a fashionable under- 
taker, and gave orders for a very genteel funeral. 
He thought, after the funeral, that Philip would 
be in a less excited state of mind, and more likely 
to hear reason ; he therefore deferred a second 
interview with the orphan till after that event ; 
and, in the mean while, despatched a letter to Mr. 
Beaufort, stating that he had attended to his in- 
structions ; that the orders for the funeral were 
given ; but that, at present, Mr. Philip Morton's 
mind was a litUe disordered, and that he could not 
calmly discuss, just at present, the plans for the 
futuie suggested by Mr. Beaufort. He did not 
doubt, however, that in another interview all 
would be arranged according to the wishes his 
client had so nobly conveyed to him. Mr. Beau- 
fort's conscience on this point was therefore set 
at rest. 

It was a dull, close, oppressive morning upon 
which the remains of Catharine Morton were 
consigned to the ^ve. With the preparations for 
the funeral Philip did not interfere ; he did not 
inquire by whose orders all that solemnity of 
mutes, and coaches, and black plumes, and crape- 
bands was appointed. If his vague and undevelop- 
ed conjecture ascribed this last and vain attention 
to Robert Beaufort, it neither lessened the sullen 
resentment be felt against his uncle, nor, on the 
other hand, did he conceive that he had a right to 
forbid respect to the dead, though he might reject 
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service for the survivor. He had remained in a 
sort of apathy or torpor since Mr. Blackwell's 
visit, which seemed to the people of the house to 
partake rather of indifference than wo. 

The funeral was over, and Philip had returned 
to the apartments occupied by the deceased ; and 
now, for the first time, he set himself to examine 
what papers, &c. she had lef^ behind. In an old 
escritoire he found, first, various packets of letters 
in his father's handwriting, the characters in 
many of them faded by time. He opened a few ; 
they were the earliest love-letters. He did not 
dare to read above a few lines, so much did their 
living tenderness, and breathing, frank, hearty 
passion, contrast with the fate of the adored one. 
In these letters the very heart of the writer seem- 
ed to beat ! Now both hearts alike were stilled ! 
and Ghost called vainly unto Ghost I 

He came, at length, to a letter in his mother's 
hand, and dated two days before her death. He 
went to the window, and gasped in the midst of 
the sultry air for breath. Below were heard the 
noises of London : the shrill cries of itinerant ven- 
ders, the rolling carts, the whoop of boys return- 
ed foi a while from school ; amid all tibese rose 
one loud, merry peal of laughter, which drew his 
attention mechanically to the spot whence it came ; 
it was at the threshold of a public house, before 
which stood the hearse that had conveyed his mo- 
ther's coffin, and the gay undertakers, halting 
there to refresh themselves. He closed the win- 
dow with a groan, retired to the farthest comer of 
the room, and read as follows : 

•* My dearest Philip, — When you read this I 
shall be no more. You and poor Sidney will 
have neither father nor mother, nor fortune nor 
name. Heaven is more just than man, and in 
Heaven is my hope for you. You, Philip, are 
already past childhood; your nature is one form- 
ed, I think, to wrestle successfully with the world. 
Guard against your own passions, and you may 
bid defiance to the obstacles that will beset your 
path in life. And lately, in our reverses, Philip, 
you have so subdued these passions, so schooled 
the pride and impetuosity of your childhood, that 
I have contemplated your prospects with less fear 
than I used to do, even when they seemed so 
brilliant. Forgive me, my dearchild, if I have con- 
cealed from you my state of health, and if death 
be a sudden and unlooked-for shock. Do not 
grieve for me too long. For myself, my release 
is indeed escape from the prison-house and the 
chain — from bodily pain and mental torture, 
which may, I fondly hope, prove some expiation 
for the errors of a happier time. For I did err 
when, even from the least selfish motives, I suf- 
fered my union with your father to remain con- 
cealed, and thus ruined the hopes of those who 
had rights upon me equal even to his. But oh ! 
Philip, beware, too, of the passions, which do 
not betray their fruit till years and years after the 
leaves that look so green and the blossoms that 
seem so fair. 

" I repeat my solemn injunction. Do not grieve 
forme, but strengthen your mind and heart to re- 
ceive the charge that I now confide to you— my Sid- 
ney, my child, your brother ! He is so soft, so gen- 
tle ; he has been so dependant for very life upon 
me, and we are parted now for the first and last 
time. He is with strangers ; and — and— oh Philip, 
Philip, watch over him for the love you bear, 
not only to him, but to me ! Be to him a father 
as well as a brother. Put your stout heart 
against the world so that you may screen him, 
the weak child, from its malice. He has not your 
talents nor strength of character ; without you he 



is nothing. Live, toil, rise for his sake not less 
than your own. If you knew how this heart beats 
as I write to you — if you could conceive what 
comfort I lake for him from my confidence in 
you, you would feel a new spirit — my spirit — my 
mother-spirit of love, and forethought, and vigi- 
lance, enter into you while you read. See him 
when I am gone ; comfort and soothe him. Hap- 
pily, he is too young yet to know all his loss ; 
and do not let him think unkindly of me in the 
days to come ; for he is a child now, and they 
may poison his mind a^instme more easily than 
they can yours. Think, if he is unhappy here- 
after, he ma^ forget how I loved him — he may 
curse those who gave him birth. Forgive me 
all this, Philip, my son, and heed it well. 

•• And now, where you find this letter you will 
see a key ; it opens a well in the bureau in which 
I have hoarded my little savings. You will see 
that I have not died in poverty. Take what there 
is ; young as you are, you may want it more now 
than hereafter. But hold it in trust for your bro- 
ther as well as yourself. If he is harshly treated 
(and you will go and see him, and you will re- 
member that he would writhe under what you 
might scarcely feel), or if they overtask him, he is 
so young to work yet, it may find him a home 
near you. God watch over and guard you both. 
You are orphans now. But He has told even the 
orphans to call him '* Father !" 

When he had read this letter, Philip Morton 
fell upon his kneos and prayed. 



CHAPTER IL 

" His Curtel Doai cninprehend what that word meant? 
Sho from a P^Uier't angry breath.*' 

JkMKB SaiRLKT : The Brothert. 

*' This term is futal, and affirights me.**— /^tdL 

'* Those fnnd philosophers that magnify 

O.ir human nature .... 

Oiaversed but Utile with the world— they knew not 

Toe fierce vexaU^m ofeommunitg.^fbtd. 

After he had recovered his self-possession, 
Philip opened the well of the bureau, and was as- 
tonished and affected to find that Catharine had 
saved more than JSIOO. Alas ! how much must 
she have pinched herself to have hoar ed this lit- 
tle treasure. After burning his father's love-let- 
ters, and some other papers which he deemed 
useless, he made up a little bundle of those trifling 
effects belonging to the deceased which he valued 
as memorials and relics of her, quitted the apart- 
ment, and descended to the parlour behind the 
shop. On the way he met with the kind servant, 
and. recalling the grief that she had manifested 
for his mother since he had been in the house, h^ 
placed two sovereigns in her hand, and bade her 
keep the scanty wardrobe poor Catharine had left 
behind. *' And now," said he, as the servant 
wept while bespoke, ^^now I can bear to ask 
you what I have not before done. How did my 
poor mother diet Did she suflfer much— or— 
or—" 

** She went off like a lamb, sir," said the girl, 
drying her eyes. '* You see the gentleman had 
been with her all the day, and she was much 
more easy and comfortable in her mind after he 
came." 

*• The gentleman ! Not the gendeman I found 
here?" 

<* Oh dear, no ! Not the pale, middle-aged gen- 
tleman nurse and I saw go down as the clock 
struck two. But the young, soft-spoken gende- 



man, who came in the moniing, and said as how 
he was a relation. He stayed with her tiU she 
slept ; and, when she woke, she smiled in hi« 
face — I shall never forget that smde — fori was 
standing on the other side, as it might be here, 
and tlie doctor was by the window, pouring out 
the doctor's stuff in the glass ; and so she looked 
on the youn^ gentleman, and then looked round 
at us all, and shook her head very gently, tmt 
did not speak. And the gentleman asked her 
how she felt, and she took both his hands zd 
kissed them ; and then he put his arms around 
and raised her up, to take the physic, like, and 
she said then, ' You will never forget themT 
and he said, * Never.* I don't know what that 
meant, sir!" 

" Well, well — go on." 

*' And her head fell bock on his buzzom, and 
she looked so happy; and, when the doctor came 
to the bedside, she was quite gone." 

•' And the stranger had my post ! No matter- 
God bless him ! God bless him ! Who was he? 
What was his name ?" 

** I don't know, sir; he did not say. He stay- 
ed after the doctor went, and cryed very bitterly ; 
he took on more than you did, sir." 

*'Ay." 

'* And the other gentleman came just as he was 
a going, and they did not seem to like each other; 
for I heard him through the wall, as nurse and I 
were in the next room, speak as if he was scold- 
ing ; but he did not stay long." 

** And has never been since ? 

" No sir ! Perhaps missus can teU you more 
about him. But won't you take something, sir? 
Do — you look so pale. 

Philip, without speaking, pushed her gently 
aside, and went slowly down the stairs. He en- 
tered the parlour, where two or three children 
were seated, playing at dominoes ; he despatched 
one for their mother, the mistress of the shop, 
who came in, and dropped him a courtesy with 
a very grave, sad face, as was proper. 

" I am going to leave your house, ma'am ; and 
I wish to setde my little arrears of rent, &c" 

" Oh ! sir, don't mention it," said the landlady ; 
and, as she spoke, she took a piece of paper from 
her bosom, very neatly folded, and laid it on the 
table. "JAnd here, sir," she added, taking from 
the same depository a card, ** here is the card left 
by the gentleman who saw to tho funeral. He 
called half an hour ago, and bade say, with his 
compliments, that he would wait on you to-mor- 
row at eleven o'clock. So I hope you won't go yet, 
for I think he means to settle everything for you; 
he said as much, sir." • 

Philip glanced over the card, and r^, **Mr. 
George Blackwell, Lincoln's Inn." His brow 
grew dark ; he let the card fall on the ground, jwl 
his foot on it with a quiet scorn, and muttered to 
himself, «* The lawyer shall not bribe me out of 
my curse !" He turned to the total of the bill— 
not heavy, for poor Catharine had paid regularly 
for her scanty maintenance and humble lodging 
— ^paid the money, and, as the landlady wrote 
the receipt, he asked, " Who was the geodenwn 
— the younger gentleman — who called in the 
morning of ^e day my mother died ?" 

" Oh, sir, I am sorry I did not get his name! 
Mr. Perkins said that he was some relation. Very 
odd he has never been since. But he'll be sure 
to call again, sir ; you had better much stay 
here." ,. 

" No : it does not signify. All that he coiUd 
do is done. But stay ; give him this note if h« 
should call." 

14 
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as Ovid's and Cicero's in their banishments. 
We respect melancholy, because it imparts a 
similar afTection, pity. A. g^y writer, who 
should only express satisfaction without variety, 
would soon be nauseous. 

Madame de Sevign^ shines both in grief and 
gaiety. There is too much of sorrow for her 
daughter's absence ; yet it is always expressed 
by new turns, new images ; and often by wit, 
who8« tenderness has a melancholy air. When 
she forgets her concern, and returns to her natu- 
ral disposition, gaiety, every paragraph has 
norelty : her allusions, her applications are the 
happiest possible. She has the art of making 
you acquainted with all her acquaintance ; and 
attaches you even to the spots she inhabited. 
Her language is correct, though unstudied ; and 
when her mind is full of any great event, she 
interests you with the warmth of a dramatic 
writer, not with the chilling impartiality of an 
historian. Pray read her accounts of the death 
of Turenne, and of the arrival of King James in 
France, and tell me whether you do not know 
their persons as if you had lived at the time. For 
my part, if you will allow me a word of digres- 
sion, (not that I have written with any method,) 
I hate the cold impartiality recommended to his- 
torians ; si vis me Jlerc, dolendum est primum 
^p« iibi — but that I may not wander again, nor 
tire, nor contradict you any more, I will finish 
now ; and shall be glad if you will dine at Straw- 
berry Hill next Sunday, and take a bed there ; 
when I will tell you how many more parts of 
your book have pleased me than have starded 
my opinions, or, perhaps, prejudices. 

I am, sir, your obedient, humble servant, 

HoR. Walpole. 

P. S. Be so good as to let me khow, by a 
line by the post to Strawberry Hill, whether I 
shall have the pleasure of seeing you on Sunday. 



MR. JUSTICE TWISDEN. 

The following anecdote of this learned Judge, 
is related by Roger North, in hi? Examen. 
North is speaking of the elevation of Lord 
ShaAesbury to the Woolsack. ** His Lordship 
had an early fancy, or rather freak, the first day 
of term (when all the officers of the law. King's 
Counsel, and Judges, used to wait upon the Great 
Seal to Westminster Hall) to make this preces- 
sion on horseback, as in old time the way was, 
when coaches were not so rife. And accordingly 
the Judges, &,c. were spoken to, to get horses, 
as they and all the rest did, by borrowing and 
hiring, and so equipped themselves with black 
foot-cloths, in the best manner they could. And 
divers of the nobility, as usual, in compliment 
and honour to the new Lord Chancellor, attended 
also in their equipments. Upon notice in town 
of this cavalcade, all the show company took 
their places at windows and balconies, with the 
foot-guard in the streets,* to partake of the fine 
sight, and bein? once settled for the march, it 
moved, as the design was, stately along. But 
when they came to straights and interceptions, 
for uKtnt of gravity in the beasts^ and too much 
in the riders^ there happened some curvetting 
which made no little disorder. Judge Twisden, 
to his great affright, and the consternation of his 
grave brethren, was laid along in the dust. But 
all at length arrived safe, without the loss of life 
or limb in the service. This accident was enough 
to divert the like frolic for the jfuture, and the 



very next term after, they fell to their coaphes, 
as before. 



ANNE OF AUSTRIA. 

Cardinal de Retz thus speaks of Anne of Aus- 
tria: — "The Queen had more than any body 
whom I ever knew, of that sort of wit which was 
necessary for her not to appear a fool to those 
who did not know her. She had in her more of 
harshness than haughtiness; more of haughti- 
ness than of greatness ; more of outward appear- 
ance than reality ; more regard to money than 
liberality ; more of liberality than of self-interest ; 
more of self-interest than disinterestedness ; she 
was more tied to persons by habit than by afTec- 
tion ; she had more of insensibility than of cnielty ; 
she had a better memory of injuries than for 
benefits ; her intention towards piety was greater 
than her piety ; she had in her more of obstinacy 
than of firmness ; and more incapacity tha i < f 
all the rest which is mentioned before." — Me- 
moirsj vol. i. p. 247. 



FACE-PAINTING. 

Lady Coventry, the celebrated beauty, killed 
herself with painting. She bedaubed herself with 
white, so as to stop the perspiration. Lady 
Wortley Montague was more prudent; she went 
oflen into the hot bath to scrape off the paint, 
which was almost as thick as plaster on a wall. 
— ff'alpole. 



APPLAUSE, THE NURSE OF GENIUS. 

One quality I may safely arrogate to myself; 
I am not a/raid to praise. Many are such timid 
judges of coniposition that they hesitate and wait 
for the public opinion. Show them a manuscript, 
though they highly approve it in theii hearts, 
they are afraid to commit themselves by speaking 
out. Several excellent works have perished from 
this cause ; a writer of real talents being often a 
mere sensitive plant with regard to his own pro- 
ductions. Some cavils of Mason (how inferior 
a poet and judge !) had almost induced Grey to 
destroy his two beautiful and sublime odes. We 
should not only praise, but hasten to praise. — H, 
Walpole. 



unshaved for some days, added to the grotesque 
of the scene. — If. Walpole. 



TWO MINISTERS. 

" Mr. Pitt's plan, when he had the gout, was 
to have no fire in his room, but to load himself 
with clothes. At his house at Hayes he slept in 
a long room ; at the one end of which was his 
bed, and his lady's at the other. His way was, 
when he thought the Duke of New-Casde had 
fallen into any mistake, to send for him and read 
him a lecture. The Duke was sent for once and 
came, when Mr. Pitt was confined to his bed with 
the gout. There was, as usual, no fire in the 
room ; the day was very chilly, and the Duke, 
as usual, afraid of catching cold. The Duke 
first sat down on Mrs. Pitt's bed, as the warmest 
place; then drew up his legs into it, as he got 
colder. The lecture unluckily continuing a con- 
siderable timei the Duke at length fairly lodged 
himself under Mrs. Pitt's bed clothes. A person, 
from whom I had the story, suddenly going in 
saw the two ministers in bed, at the two ends of 
the room, while Pitt's long nose and black beard 



SONG, WOO'D AND MARRIED AND A'. 

BY MISS JOANNA BAILLIB. 

The bride she is winsome and bonny. 

Her hair it is snooded sae sleek; 
And faithfu' and kind is her Johnny, 
Yet fast fa' the tears on her cheek. 
New pearlins are cause of her sorrow, 

New pearlins and plenishing too : 
The bride that has a' to borrow, 
Has eVn right mickle ado. 

WooM and married and a' ! 
WooM and married and a' ! 
Is na' she very weel aff 
To be wooM and married at a' 1 

Her mither then hastily spak, 

'<The lassie is glakit wi' piide; 
In my pouch I had never a plack 
On the day when 1 was a bride. 
E'en tak' to your wheel, and bo clever. 

And draw oat your thread in the sun ; 
The ^ar that is orifted it never 
Will la«t like the gear that is won. 
WooM and married and a' ! 
Wi' bavins and tocher sae sma' ! 
I think ye are very weel afF, 

To be woo'd and married at a' !" 

"Toot, toot!" ouo' her gray-headed faither, 

" She's less o' a bride than a bairn. 
She's ta'en like a cout frae the heather, 

Wi' sense and discretion to learn. 
Half husband, 1 trow, and half daddy, 

As humoar inconstantly leans, 
The chiel maun be patient and steady 
That yokes wi' a mate in her teens. 
A kerchief sae douce and sae neat, 

O'er her locks that the winds used to blaw ! 
I'm baith like to laugh and to greet. 
When I think o' her married at a' !" 

Then out spak' the wily bridegroom, 

Weel waled' were his wordier, I ween, 
" I'm rich, though my coffer be toom, 

Wi' the blinks o' your bonny blue een, 
I'm prouder o' thee by my side. 

Though thy raffles or ribbons be few, 
Than Kate o' the croft were my bride, 
Wi' purflcs and pearlins enow. 
Dear, and dearest of ony ! 

Ye're woo'd and buikit and a' ! 
And do ye think scorn o' your Johnny, 
And grieve to be married at a' 1" 

She tum'd, and she blush'd, and she smiled. 

And she looket sae bashfully down ; 
The pride o' her heart was beguiled. 

And she played wi' the sleeves o' her gown ; 
She twirlea the tag o' her lace, 

And she nippet her boddice sae bine. 
Sine blinket sae sweet in his face. 
And afif like a maukin she ilew. 
Woo'd and married and a' ! 
Wi' Johnny to roose her and a' ! 
She thinks hersel very weel afif. 
To be woo'd and married at a'. 



Coaches were first introduced into England in 
the year 1664. Taylor, the water-poet, says, 
** one William Boonen, a Dutchman, brought first 
the use of coaches hither ; and the said Boonen 
was Queen EUzabeth's coachmah ; for, indeed, 
a coach was a strange monster in those days, and 
the sight of them put both horses and men into 
amazement" Dr. Percy observes, they were 
first drawn by two horses, and that it was the 
favourite Buckingham, who, about 1663, began 
to draw with six horses. About the same time 
he introduced the sedan* 
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The Duchess of Marlborough was pressing the 
Duke to take a medicine, and with his usual 
warmth said, " I'll be hanged if it do not prove 
serviceable." Dr. Garth, who was present, ex- 
claimed. <*Do take it then, my Lord Duke, it 
must be of service in one way or the other." — 
fValpole. 

The Duke of Orleans, the Regent, had four 
daughters, distinguished by the names of the four 
cardinal sins, A wag wrote on their mother's 
tomb, *« Ci'git toisiveti,^' ** Here lies idleness," 
which, you know, is termed the mother of all 
the vices. — JVcdpole* 

Louis XIV. playing at tric-trac, disputed a 
throw with his opponent; the bystanders were 
appealed to, and could not decide the matter. It 
was referred to Grammont, who, from the farther 
end of the gallery, . declared against the king. 
" But you have not heard the case," said Louis. 
"Ah! sire," replied the Count, ** if your majesty 
had but a shadow of right, would these gentlemen 
have failed to decide in your favour." 

Madame Royale, a worthy daughter of Henry 
Fourth, rendered her little court the most agree- 
able in the world. She inherited such of her 
father's virtues, as compose the proper ornament 
of her sex, and with regard to what are termed 
the foibles of great souls, her highness had in 
no wise degenerated. — De Grammont, 



NEW BOOKS. 

Heads of the People. Carey and Hart Phila- 
delphia, 1841. 

Hogarth printed one picture for the express 
purpose of showing John Bull the difference be- 
tween character and caricature. The artists and 
authors engaged in the production of the admir- 
able series of portraits before us, appear to have 
had the same intention. The pictures are capi- 
tally drawn. Without being caricatures, they 
are characteristic heads so strongly marked as to 
designate the class in society to which they apply, 
without the possibility of mistake. The Stock- 
broker^ for example, and the Debtor and Creditor 
are given with a graphic fidelity worthy of Ho- 
garth himself. 

Among the writers who have contributed 
sketches of the several characters, we recognise 
some of the ablest in England, each in his own 
department — William Howitt, for the country 
folks ; Nimrod, for the sporting characters, and 
so on. Under such auspices it is not at all sur- 
prising that ** Heads of the People" should come 
out, as it has, one of the most elegant and en- 
tertaining books of the season. We particularly 
commend the spirit of the publishers, who, aware 
that engravings on wood are almost always mur- 
dered in the printing in this country, have had 
all the embellishments done on steel plates. They 
were determined that the volume should be 
splendidly got up, and their success is every way 
worthy of uieir resolution and enterprise. 
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Hie Old Curiosity SJiop. By Boz. 
Lea and Blanchard, 1841. 

This is a splendid octavo volume, with all the 
embellishments of the English edition, faithfully 
copied by our best Philadelphia engravers. The 
story is undoubtedly one of Boz's best. The moral 
effect of such characters as those of Nell, Kit, 
and the poor schoolmaster, can never be too high- 
ly appreciated. They are incoiqparable in their 



way. Dickens has indulged in his peculiar vein 
of pathos more freely in this than in any of his 
previous efforts ; and in the character of Quilp, 
we find the most original of all his delineations. 
How so amiable a person as Dickens appears to 
be, could imagine such a demon, it is difficult to 
conceive. In point and humour, as well as de- 
scriptive power and invention, **the Old Curiosity 
Shop" is first rate. 



Charles O'Malley. Philadelphia, Carey and 
Hart, 1841. 

The number for this week finishes the first 
volume of this excellent story. The description 
of the battle of Talavera, in the last number but 
one of the volume, is the best thing of the kind 
which we have read for many a day. Most ac- 
counts of battles are perfecdy confused and un- 
intelligible, a mere chaos, at least to any but a 
field marshal ; but this conveys to the mind of 
the common reader so clear an idea of the thing, 
that a drawing or even a series of drawings would 
hardly increase the vividness of the impression. 
Commend us to Dr. Lover for battle scenes. 



Tlie Flying Dutchman. Philadelphia, Carey 
and Hart, 1841. 

This is a very clever nautical novel, founded 
on the old legend which has already furnished a 
subject for Marry at. The author, Neal, han- 
dles it in a different style and more to our taste. 
There is more of nature and reality in this than 
in the wild story of the Phantom Ship. The 
description of a sea fight in the night is more 
than graphic — it is sublime. In point of in- 
terest, the story is not a whit behind Marryat's. 
The adventures of the hero and heroine on the 
island, form a picture perfectly Arcadian. 



THE ROSE TO THE BUTTERFLY. 

FROM VICTOR HUGO. 

To the bright butterfly the rose, complaining, 

Said, *^ Leave me not 
To wander 'mid the heavens, while here remaining 

I mourn my lot. 

Are we not lovers, in oar joys united t 

Do they not say 
That we are flowers alike, living delighted 

Our summer day T 

Alas ! while 1 am chain'd to earth, thy flectness 

In the vast air 
Bears thee so fast, not e'en my balmy sweetness 

Can reach thee there. 

Thy flic^ht is still too distant— ever ranging 

'Mid countless flowers; 
I, sadly fixed, see the dull shadows changing 

That mark the hours. 

Now here, and now some happier spot adorning 

Thy light appears ; 
Then wonder not to find me every morning 

Bedew'd with tears. 

So that our days may flow in tranquil seeming. 

By storms unmoved, 
Take root with me, or give me bright wings gleam- 
ing 
Like thee, beloved !" 

Mas. Holme. 



SONNET FROM PETRARCA. 

TO ▲ FBIKNU, CONOAATUULTUfO HIM ON HIS BSTUBItO 
THE EIGHT PATH. 

Love wept, and 1 with him mingled my tears 

For thee from whom my thoughts were distant 
never : 
After 80 many pains and doubts and fears. 

At last to see thy soul unchained for ever. 
Now to the throne of God lift up thy heart. 

Since thou again hast turned to wisdom's way, 
Thank him whose mercy could such grace impart, 

Who turns not from his children's prayer away; 
And if on turning to the hiffh emprise 

Some obstacle nave checked thy onward eoorse, 
'Tis that thy soul may spread its wings and rise, 

To meet the daring flight with all its force; 
The path then tread'st is thon^« dark, and steep,- 
Then be thou strong, nor let thy valour sleep. 



THE LADY'S BOOK. 

Mr. Godey possesses and applies an energy 
really enviable in the management of his long 
established and favourite publication. It is tnily 
gratifying to know that his exertions are suffi- 
ciently rewarded. The names of the ladies who 
superintend the editorial department, conjoined 
with his own, guarantee the fulfilment of all 
reasonable expectation. To the ladies it must be 
very acceptable. 



The success of the Library is indeed exceed- 
ingly gratifying. We have met with a reception 
from our old friends that is flattering in the 
extreme. Amid the derangement ofpecuniaiy 
matters, and consequent depression of our socisl 
relations, the retention of such patrons is grateful- 
ly acknowledged. We have printed but a limit- 
ed edition, and therefore respectfully solicit Aose 
who are desirous for the work to apply as eaiiy 
as possible. To the terms we draw the atteaa- 
tion of all. 



SELECT CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 



JOURNAL OF POLITEiLlTERATDRE 
TERMS. 

1. The Library is published on a double roy^ 
sheet, sixteen pages quarto each, on new type, and 
printed in the best style of book work. The weekJy 
Journal of Belles Lettres will be contained on the 
two outer leaves of the number. To compensate fw 
this arrangement. Jive numbers will be published 
monthly. 

2. Price Five Dollars a year, if paid at, or re- 
mitted to, the office. Six Dollars if collected by 
an agent from this office. 

3. Subscriptions commence with January, and do 
subscriptions taken for less than a year. L®^" 
must be all post-paid. Postmasters are allowed by 
law to forward subscriptions free. As postage has 
been a very heavy item of expense, we urgently re- 
quest subscribers' attention to this. 

Preiwttm*.— As we have some extra copies tor 

1836, 1837, 1838, and 1839, we offer two of these 

years' Library and the new year for Ten Dollare. 

At the same rate to old subscribers, who wish to 

1 complete sets. 
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NOVELS AND NOVELISTS. 

"Hiere is an exclamation in one of Gray's letters 
^** Be mine to read eternal n^w romances of Mari- 
▼aox and Crebillon!" Without going quite so far 
as Gray, we most confess, that there are few works 
to which we oflcner turn for profit or delight, than to 
the standard productions in this species of composi- 
tion. With the exception of the yiolently satirical, 
and the violently sentimental specimens of the art, 
we 6nd there the closest imitation of men and man- 
ners ; and afe admitted to examine the very web and 
texture of society, as it really exists, and as we meet 
with it when we come into the world. If the style 
of poetry has " something more divine in it," this 
siToors more of humanity. We are brought ac- 
quainted with an infinite variety of characters — all a 
little more amusing, and, fo/ the greater part, more 
true to general nature than those which we meet 
with in actual life — and have our moral impressions 
far more frequently called out, and our moral judg- 
ments exercised, than in the busiest career of exist- 
ence. As a record of past manners and opinions, 
too, snch writings afifora both more minute and more 
abundant information than any other. To give one 
example only : — We should really be at a loss where 
to find, in any authentic documents of the same 
periwi, so satisfactory an account of the general state 
of society, and of moral, political and religious feel- 
ing, in the reign of George II., as we meet with in 
the Adventures of Joseph Andrews and his friend 
Mr. Abraham Adams. This work, indeed, we take 
to be a perfect piece of statistics in its kind ; and do 
not know from what other quarter we could have ac- 
quired the solid information it contains, even as to 
this comparatively recent period. What a thing it 
would be to have such a work of the age of Pericles 
or Alexander! and how much more would it teach 
as as to the true character and condition of the peo- 
ple amonff whom iti;«^ produced, than all the trage- 
dies and histories, and odes and orations, that have 
been preserved of their manufacture ! In looking 
into such grave and ostentatious performances, we 
see little but the rigid skeleton of public transactions 
—exaggerations of party zeal, and vestiges of liter- 
ary ambition ; and if we wish really to know what 
was the state of manners and morals, and in what 
way, and into what forms, principles and institutions 
were actually moulded in piactice, we cannot do bet- 
ter than refer to the works of those writers, who 
having no other object than to imitate nature, could 
only hope for success from the fidelity of their pic- 
tures ; and were bound (in their own defence) to re- 
duce the boasts of vague theorists, and the exaggera^ 
tioRs of angry disputants, to the mortifying standard 
of reality. 

The most moral writers, are indeed those who 
do not intend to inculcate any moral : the professed 
moralist ahnost unavoidably degenerates into the 
partisan of a s vstem ; and the philosopher warps the 
evidence to his own purpose. But the painter of 
manners giv«is the facts of human nature, and leaves 
us to draw the inference : if we are not able to do 
this, or do it ill, at least it is our own fknlt. — Ed, Be- 
view. 



RICHARDSON. 

It is not, in our opinion, a vefy difilcult attempt to 
class Fielding or Smollett: — the one as aif^server 
of the characters of human life ; the other a. .ar d|B- 
scriber of its various eccentricities. But it isl>y no 
means so easy to dispose of Richardson, who was 
neither an observer of the one, nor a describer of the 
other; but who seemed to spin his materials entirely 
out of his own brain, as if there had been nothing 
existing in the world beyond the little shop in w^;ich 
he sat writing. There is an artificial reality about 
his works, which is nowhere to be met with. They 
have the romantic air of a pure fiction, with the literal 
minuteness of a common diary. The author had the 
strangest matter of fact imagination that ever existed, 
and wrote the oddest mixture of poetry and prose. 
He does not appear to have taken advantage of any 
thing in actual nature, from one end of his works to 
the other ; and yet, throughout all his works (volu- 
minous as they are— and this, to be sure, is one reason 
why they are so,) he sets about describing every ob- 
ject and transaction, as if the whole had been given 
in on evidence by an eye-witness. This kind of 
high finishing from imagination is an anomaly in the 
history of human genius; and certainly nothing so 
fine was ever produced, hy the same accumulation 
of minute parts. There is not the least distraction, 
the least forgetfulness of the end : every circumstance 
is made to tell. We cannot agree that this exactness 
of detail produces heaviness ; on the contrary, it 
gives an appearance of truth, and a positive interest 
to' the story; and we listen with tiie same attention 
as we should to the particulars of a confidential com- 
munication. We at one time used to think some 
parts of Sir Charles Grandison rather trifling and 
tedious, especially the long description of Miss Har- 
riet Byron^s wedding clothes, till we met with two 
young ladies who had severally copied out the whole 
of that very description for their own private gratifi- 
cation. After this, we could not blame the author. 

The effect of reading this work, is like an increase 
of kindred : you find yourself all of a sudden intro- 
duced into the midst of a large family, with aunts 
and cousins to the third and fourth generation, and 
grandmothers both by the father^sand mother's side, 
— and a very odd set of people too, but people whose 
real existence and personal identity you can no more 
dispute than your own senses,- — for you see and hear 
all that they do or say. What is still more extraor- 
dinary, all this extreme elaborateness in working out 
the story, seems to have cost .the author nothing ; for 
it is said that the published works are mere abridg- 
ments. We have heard (tliough this, we suppose, 
must be a pleasant exaggeration^ that Sir Charles 
Grandison was originally written m eight and twenty 
volumes. 

Pamela is the first of his productions, and the very 
child of his brain. Taking the general idea of the 
character of a modest and l^autiful country girl, and 
of the situation in which she'is placed, he makes out 
all the rest, even to the smallest circumstance, by the 
mere force of a reasoning imagination. It would 
seem as if a step lost would be as fatal here as in a 
mathematical demonstration. The developement of 



the character is the most simple, and comes the 
nearest to nature that it can do, without being the 
same thing. The interest of the story increases with 
the dawn of understanding and r^ection in the 
heroine. Her sentiments gradually expand them- 
selves, like opening flowers. . She writes better every 
time, and acquires a confidence in herself, just as a 
girl would do, writing such letters in such circum- 
stances ; and yet it is certain that no girl -would -write 
9uch letier§ in tuck circumttancet. What we mean is 
this: Richardson's nature is always the nature of 
sentiment and reflection, not of impulse or situation. 
He furnishes his characters, on every occasion, with 
the presence of mind of the author. He makes them 
act, not as they would from the impulse of the mo- 
ment, but as they might upon reflection, and upon a 
careful review of every motive and circumstance in 
their situation. They regulariy sit down to write 
letters; and if the business of life consisted in letter 
writing, and was carried on by the post (like a Span- 
ish game at chess,) human nature would be what 
Richardson represents it. All actual objects and 
feelings are blunted and deadened by being presented 
through the medium which may be true to reason, 
but is false in nature. He confounds his own point 
of view with that of the immediate actors in the 
scene ; and hence presents you with a conventional 
and factitious nature, instead of that which is real. 
Dr. Johnson seems to have preferred this truth of re- 
flection to the truth of nature, when he said that there 
was more knowledge of the human heart in a page 
of Richardson than in all Fielding. Fielding, how- 
ever, saw more of tiie practice results, and under- 
stood the principles as well; but he had not the 
same power of speculating upon their possible re- 
sults, and combining them in certain ideal forms of 
passion and imagination, which was Richardson's 
real excellence. 

It must be observed, however, that it is this mutual 
good understanding, and comparing of notes between 
the author and the persons he describes; his infinite 
circumspection; his exact process of ratiocination 
and calculation, which gives such an appearance of 
coldness and formality to most of his characters, — 
which makes prudes of his women and coxcombs of 
fiis men. Every thing is too conscious in his works. 
Every thing is distinctly brought home to the mind 
of the actors in the scene, which is a fault undoubt- 
edly; but then, it must be confessed, every thing is 
brought home in its full force to the mind of the 
reader also; and we feel the same interest in the 
story as if it were our own. Can any thing be 
more beautiful or affecting than Pamela's reproaches 
to her 'Mumpish heart" when she is sent away from 
her master's at her own request — its lightness, when 
she is sent for back — the joy which the conviction of 
the sincerity of his love diffuses in her heart, like 
the coming on of spring— the artifice of the stuff 
gown— the meetin&r with Lady Davers after her mar^ 
riage— and the trisd scene with her husband 1 Who 
ever remained insensible to the passion of Lady Cle- 
mentina, except Sir Charlep Grandison himself, who 
was the object of it 1 Clarissa is, however, his 
masterpiece, if we except Lovelace.' If she is fine 
in herself, she is still finer in his account of her. 
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With that foil, her purity is dazzling indeed; and 
she who could triumph by her virtue, and the force 
of her lofe, over the regality of Lovelace's mind, his 
wit, his person, his accomplishments and his spirit, 
conquers all hearts. We should suppose that never 
sympathy more deep or sincere was excited than by 
the heroine of Richardson's romance, except by the 
calamities of real life. The links in this wonderful 
chain of interest are not more finely wrought, than 
their whole weight is overwhelming and irresistible. 
Who can forget the exquisite ffradations of her long 
dying scene, or the closing of the coffin-lid, when 
Miss Howe comes to take her last leave of her friend ; 
or the heart breaking reflection that Clarissa makes 
on what was to have been her wedding day ? Well 
does a modem writer exclaim— 

** (*ooki are a rpal world, both pure and good. 
Round which, with tendriU ftrong as fleth and blood. 
Our pastime and our bappinefs may grow !** 

Richardson's wit was unlike that of any other 
writer; — his humour was so too. Both were the ef- 
fect of intense activity of mind ;— laboured, and yet 
completely efiectual. We mij^ht refer to Lovelace's 
reception and description of Hickman, when he calls 
out Death in his ear, as the name of the person with 
whom Clarissa had fallen in love: and to the scene 
at the gloveshop. What can be more magnificent 
than his enumeration of his companions—'* Helton 
so pert and so pimply — Tourville so fair and so fop- 
pish," etc. 1 In casuistry, he is quite at home ; and, 
with a boldness greater even than his puritanical 
severity, has exhausted every topic on virtue and 
vice. There is another peculiarity in Richardson, 
Dot perhaps so uncommon, which is, his systematic 
cally preierring his most insipid characters to his 
finest, though both were equally his own invention, 
and he must be supposed to have understood some- 
thing of their qualities. Thus he preferred the little, 
selfish, affected, insignificant Miss Byron, to the 
divine Clementina; and again. Sir Charles Gsandi- 
son, to the nobler Lovelace. We have nothing to 
say in favour of Lovelace's morality ; tut Sir Charles 
is the prince of coxcombs,— whose eye was never 
once taken from his own person, and his own virtues; 
and there is nothing which excites so little sympathy 
as this excessive egotism. 



MEN OF GENIUS DEFICIENT IN CON- 
VERSATION. 

The student who may, perhaps, shine a luifiinary 
of learning and of genius in the pa?es of his volume, 
is found not rarely to lie obscured beneath a heavy 
cloud in colloquial discourse. 

If you love ihe man of letters, seek him in the pri- 
vacies of hi» study. It is in the hour of confidence 
and tranquillity his genius shall elicit a ray of intel- 
ligence more fervid Uian the labours of polished com- 
position. 

The great Peter Comeille, whose genius resem- 
bled that of our Shakspeare, and who has so forcibly 
expressed the sublime sentiments of the hero, had 
nothing in his exterior tliat indicated his genius ; on 
the contrary, his conversation was so insipid, that it 
never failed of wearying. Nature, who hail lavished 
on him the gifts of genius, had forgotten to blend with 
them her more onlinary ones. He did not even 
tpeak correctly that language of which he was such 
a master. 

When his friends represented to him how much 
more he might please by not disdaining to correct 
these trivial errors, he would smile and say — " / am 
not the let% Peter Comeille P^ Descartes, whose 
habits were formed in solitude and meditation, was 
silent in mixed company ; and Thomas described his 
mind by saying that he bad received his intellectual 
wealth from nature in solid bars, but not in current 
coin; or as Addison expressed the same idea, by 
eomparinff himself to a banker who possessed the 
wealth of his friends at home, though he carried 
none of it in his pocket; or as that judicious moralist 
Nicolle, one of tne Port-Rojral Society, who said of 
a scintillant wit — ^* He conquers me in the drawing- 
room, but he surrenders to me at discretion on the 
jtaircASt.** Sooh may say with Themistooles, when 



asked to play on a lute—*' I cannot fiddle, but 1 can 
make a little village a great city." 

The deficiencies of Addison in conversation are 
well known. He preserved a riff id silence amongst 
strangers ; but if he was silent, it was the silence of 
meditation. How often at that moment he laboured 
at some future Spectator ! 

Mediocrity can talkj but it is for genius to oboerve. 

The cynical Mandeville compared Addison, afier 
having passed an evening in his company, to *'a 
silent parson in a tie-wig.'' It is no shame for an 
Addison to receive the censures of a Mandeville; be 
has only to blush when he calls down those of a 
Pope. 

Virgil was heavy in oonversadon, and resembled 
more an ordinary man than an enchanting poet. 

La Fontaine, says La Bruyere, appemd coarse, 
heavy, and stupid ; he could not speak or describe 
what he had just seen; but when he wrote, he was 
the model of poetry. 

It is very easy, said a humorous observer on La 
Fontaine, to be a man of wit or a fool ; but to be 
both, and that, too, in the extreme de^ee, is indeed 
admirable, and only to be found in him. This ob- 
servation applies to that fine natural genius. Gold- 
smith. Chaucer was more facetious in his tales 
than in his conversation, and the Countess of Pem- 
broke use to rally him by saying that his silence was 
more agreeable to her than his conversation. 

Isocrates, celebrated for his beautiful oratorical 
compositions, was of so timid a disposition' that he 
never ventured to speak in public. He compared 
himself to the whetstone, which will not cut, but 
enables other things to do this ; for his productions 
served as models to other orators. Vaucanson was 
said to bo as much a machine as any he had made. 

Dryden said of himself—*' My conversation is 
slow and dull, my humour saturnine and reserved. 
In short, 1 am none of those who endeavour to break 
jests in company, or make repartees.'* — D^Uraeli, 



Of the conversational powers of great mCn, the 
following remarks are inade in a late number of 
Blackwood's Magazine :— • 

Sir Jamet 3facHn/otA.— The talent of conversation 
is not quite so simple a thin^ as it is generally con- 
ceived. Even in the extensive and varied circle of 
London society, there have not been a half dozen in 
the last half century who had established any kind 
of name to this rather private path to renown. A 
man may have considerable knowledge, may have 
seen a great deal of the world, and may, besides, 
know well the ambition of figuring in the conversa- 
tional world, without the talent of a ^ood conversa- 
tionist. The late Sir James Mackintosh had all 
these — he had fluency of speech, and now and then 
brilliancy of conception. But he was given to talk- 
ing over much— he often prated alarmingly; his 
anecdotes were from hacks; his sentences had the 
formality with but seldom the point of Johnson, and 
his recitations of verse, which were frequent, and of 
merciless length, showed that he had taken the 
trouble of preparing his memory for the occasbn, 
and that he was determined not to have hx% trouble 
thrown away. 

Rogers. — Rogers, the Poet of Memory, has abun- 
dance of anecdote, but it lies chiefly among the dead 
and gone. The mention of Sheridan acts upon him 
with the effect of a match put to a firework. The 
composition goes off* in a long succession of explo- 
sions, all of the bluest kind, until every ear is tired, 
and then the/eu tTarti/ce^ in every sense, drops dead 
to the ffround, and every one flies from the rocket 
case. Yet he has mixed a good deal in society — 
not the best, however, for it has been chiefly with 
the set gathered round the table of Holland House, 
where people are as6embled for the purpose of talk— 
a process which makes every thing as formal as a 
parade in St. James's Park — as sets men minuet 
dancing in odes, epodes, and the last new traffedy, 
and of course reduces all conversation to the dregs 
of an article in the Edinburgh Review. . 

Curratiy the Irish barrister, had perhaps the highest 
conversationai ability of any man of his day. He 



certainly had astonishing wit. There are mi 
showy conceptions of Curran on record, than 
man in his time or •ours ; and the period was 
markable for the animation and cultivated eioqui 
of society. Devonshire House and the prio 
table were the centres around which perpetual pli 
antry gathered — where a perpetual rivalry of wit 
sustained, and where pditical disappointments fo] 
the associates to look to their resources in sportii 
contempt and showy ridicule. As men are forced \ 
the gloom and tempest without, to shut their doo 
light candles, and forget the inclemency of the ni[ 
in the double comfort and gaiety within, in thi 
assemblages, all men learnt to adopt the tone, 
they could not seize the spirit of the hour. Chad 
Fisk became a wit for the time, and wrote epigiaii 
Fitzpa trick turned poet, and wrote senUmental soi^ 
Hare, Harding, Courtenay, and a crowd of those 
ferior names which float on the surface of gay socio 
and sink after the agitation of the day has passed 
those motes in the sunshine, of whose existence i 
one would have dreamed but for the casual entm 
of the beam, were all busy with their little Uni 
contributions; and the showy and good-natoi 
duchess, and the not less showy and good-natoi 
prince, received all like divinities, equally weIcQ» 
ing the incense streaming from golden wine, and tin 
fragrance of the flower. 

miUam Sotheby.—The late William SothebjwJ 
a favourite every where. He was a man of fortou 
without any of the airs belonging to the *« landed i^^ 
terest" — a man of general literature without pedulr^ 
—and a poet, too, without pressing his poetiy onaaj 
one, unless after a considerable term of acquaintance. 
This rendered his old friendship somewhat formid- 
able ; but it was seldom inflicted under an int» 
course of four or &we years ; and by that time \b 
bosom friends were sufficiently on their guard is 
escape, by very weak eyea, an habitual headac^ 
an immediate enffagement out of town, or some otk 
ingeniouH expedient found effectual in previous cm 
of difficulty. Their escapes were now and then r» 
row enough. 

"Take that tragedy home with you, and let m 
know your opinion of it as an old friend ami excel' 
lent critic, as I know you to he," said an aathor to 
his visiter. The friend put it in his pocket. Oi 
their next meeting, " Have you read my tragedu 
and what do you think of it? I ask your cawU 
opinion," said the author. " The fact is, I have nd 
read it yet, but intend to take the first opportunity," 
said the old friend. "Then lose no time, I beg; fof 
if you think that it will answer for either the pie» 
or the stage, I have five more ready, of which yos 
shall have the first reading, in preference to anv d«* 
in England," said the author. The old friend neit 
day discovered that he liad particular businws it 
Paris, or the Antipodes, and set'ofl' by the mail, re- 
turning the tragedy, with a thousand regrets for ita 
non-perusal. 

Colendge was not a converser ; he was a lectoier. 
His sentences were dissertations; his very mett' 
phors had beginning, middle, and end ; his diriswo* 
were as numerous, parenthetical, and posiure, as 
those of a preacher of the Moravian connection; and 
in the briskest conversation he seemed never able to 
disengage himself from the idea, that it was duty tt 
once to enlighten and astound the whole lining nwe 
of mankind, besides leaving a handsome legacy ^°f 
all generations to come. He was an honest im^ 
and without a stain on his reputation, except iw 
praises of the small gang of literatists who constanuy 
follow him, as flies wing and cling round a c«^°'?°: 
alderman. He wrote good poetry in his yontft, ^«J| 
muddled his Helicon with metaphysics •• be ie« 
into years. It is remarkable that his politics purww 
as his poetry grew thick. Beginning with ?^9^ 
for throwing off" the incumbrances of coat and pano" 
loons, and founding an original co"'*'"®'*^?. rim 
the western wilderness, he ended with ^bn«a" 
habiliments, a cottage at Highgate, and an ftonw 
devotion to conservaUsm. But he was no c<m^ 
tionist. He declaimed— he harangued-he toisw 
long and loftily-his reveries were of the pap^ 
mulhoi, of the Mesmetism, of the Samothracianim- 
postures, and the profundities of science lort U) »»«• 
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Philip, taking the pen from the landlady's 
bind, hastily wrote (while Mrs. Lacy wen* to 
moghim sealing-w^ and alight) these words : 

'* I cannot guess who you are : they say 
hat yon call yourself a relation ; that must be 
ome mistake. I knew not that my poor mother 
ud relations so kind. But, whoever you be, 
roa soothed Jier last hours — she died in your 
fms ; and if ever — years, long years hence — we 
hould chance to meet, and I can do anything to 
id another, my blood, and my life, and my heart, 
nd my soul all are slaves to your will. If you 
ie really of her kindred, I commend to you my 

cother; he is at with Mr. Morton. If you 

an serve him, my mother's soul will watch over 
*ou as a guardian angel. As for me, I ask no 
lelp for any one : I go into the world, and will 
arve out my own way. So much do I shrink 
rom the thought of charity from others, that I 
b not believe I could bless you as I do now if 
four kindness to me did not close with the stone 
3pon my mother's grave. 

Philip." 

He sealed his letter and gave it to the woman. 

"Oh, by-the by," said she, "I had forgot; 
Ihe doctsr said that if you would send for him, 
be woukl be most happy to call on you and give 
pou any advice." 

"Vervwell." 

"And what shall I say to Mr. Blaekwell ?" 

"That he may tell his emj^oyer to remember 
wrlast interview." 

With diat Philip took up his bundle and strode 
fiom the house. He went first to the church- 
yard, where his mother's remains had been that 
diy interred. It was near at hand : a quiet, 
almost a rural spot. The gate stood ajar, for 
there was a public path through the churchyard, 
ad Philip entered with a noiseless tread* It was 
(hen near evening : the sun had broke out from 
the mists of the earlier day, and the westering 
nys sh(me bright and holy upon the solemn 
pfa. 

"Mother! mother!" sobbed the orphan, as 
he fell prostrate before the green mound : " here 
—here 1 have come to repeat my oath — to swear 
igainthati will be faithful to the charge you 
one intrusted to your wretched son ! And at this 
^oor 1 dare ask if there be on this earth one more 
miserable and forlorn !" 

As words to this effect struggled from his lips, 
> loud, shiiU voice — the crack^, painful voice of 
teak age wresding with strong passion — rose 
dose at hand. 

"Away, reprobate! thou art accursed!" 

Philip started, and shuddered as if the words 
jere addressed to himself, and from the grave. 
But, as he rose on his knee, and, tossing the wild 
nair from his eyes, looked confusedly round, he 
SAW at a short distance, and in the shadow of the 
tall, two forms : the one an old man with grey 
Wr, who was seated on a crumbling wooden 
tofflb feeing the setting sun ; the other a man wj^ 
P^Ktttly yet in the vigour of life, who appeared 
bent as in humble supplication. The old man's 
Ws were outstretched over the head of the 
Toun<rer, as if siiitmg the terrible action to the 
terrible words, and, after a moment's pause— a 
moment, but it appeared far longer to Philip— 
•^re was heard a deep, wild, ghastly howl from 
*d^ that cowered at the old man's feet ; a howl, 
P^P«» of fear at the passion of his master, 
thich the animal might associate with danger. 

"Father! father!" said the suppliant, reproach- 
""*y» "your very dog rebukes your curse." 



«« Be dumb! My dog! What hast thou left me 
on earth but him? Thou hast made me loathe the 
sight of friends, for thou hast made me loathe 
mine own name. Thou hast covered it with dis- 
grace — thou hast made mine old age a by-word 
— thy crimes leave me solitary in the nudst of 
my shame !" 

"It is many years since we met, father; we 
may never meet again— ^shall we part thus ?" 

** THme^ aha!" said the old man, in a tone of 
withering sarcasm; *'I comprehend*-you are 
come for money !* 

At this taunt the son started as if stung by a 
serpent, raised his head to its full height, folded 
his arms, and replied, 

*'Sir, you wrong me; (or more than twenty 
years I have maintained myself-^no matter how, 
but without taxing you — and now I felt remorse 
for having su^red you to discard me — now, 
when you are old and helpless, and^ I heard, 
blind; and you might want aid even from your 
poor, good-for-nothing son. But I have done. 
Forget not my sins, but this interview. , Repeal 
your curse, father ; I have enough on my head 
without yours ; and so-— let the son at least bless 
the father who curses him. Farewell!" 

The speaker turned as he thus said, with a 
voice that trembled at the close, and brushed ra- 
pidly by Philip, whom he did not, however, ap- 
pear to perceive; but Philip, by the last red 
beam of the sun, saw again that marked, storm- 
beaten face whi(^ it was difficult, once seen, to 
forget, and recognised the stranger on whose 
breast he had slept the night of his first fatal visit 
toR . 

The old man'a imperfect vision did not detect 
die departure of his son, but his face changed 
and softened as the latter strode silendy through 
the rank grass. 

"William!" he said at last, gently; " Wil- 
liam !" and the tears rolled down his furrowed 
cheeks^ •* my son !" but that son was gone ; the 
old man listened for reply— 'none came. " He has 
lef^ me — poor William !-»-we shall never meet 
again ;" and he sank once more on the old tomb- 
stone, dumb, rigid, motionless: an image of 
Time himself in his own domain of Graves. 
The dog crept closer to his master and licked his 
hand. Philip stood for a moment in thoughtful 
silence : his exclamation of despair had been an- 
swered as by his better angel. There was a 
being more miserable than himself; and the Ac- 
cursed would have envied the Bereaved ! 

The twilight had closed in : the eariiest star — 
the star of Memory and Love, the Hesperus 
hymned by every poet smce the world began — 
was fair in the arch of heaven, as Philip quitted 
the spot with a spirit more reconciled to the fu- 
ture, more softened, chastened, attuped to gentle 
and pious thoughts, than perhaps ever yet had 
made his soul dominant over the deep and dark 
tide of his gloomy passions. He went thence 
to a neighbouring sculptor, and paid beforehand 
for a plain tablet to be placed above the grave 
he had left He had just quitted that shop, in 
the same street, not many doors removed from 
the house in which his mother had breathed her 
last. He was pausing by a crossing, irresolute 
whether to repair at once to the home assigned 
to Sidney, or to seek some shelter in town for 
that night, when three men who were on the op- 
posite side of the way suddenly caught sight of 
him. 

" There he is— there he is ; stop, sir! stop." 

Philip heard these words, looked up, and re- 
cognised the voice and the person of Mr. Plask- 



ivith; the bookseller was accompanied by Mr* 
Plimmins and a sturdy, ill-favoured stranger. 

A nameless feeling of fear, rage, and disgust 
seized the unhappy boy, and, at the same mo- 
ment, a ragged vagabond whispered to him, 
** Stump it, my cove ; that's a Bow-street run- 
ner." 

Then there shot through Philip's head the re- 
collection of the money he had seized, though 
but to dash away : was he now — he, still, to his 
own conviction, the heir of an ancient and spot- 
less name — to be hunted as a thief; or, at the 
best, what right over his person and his liberty 
had he given to this taskmaster? Ignorant of the 
law, the law only seemed to him, as it ever does 
to the ignorant and the friendless, a foe. Quicker 
than lightning, these thoughts, which it takes so 
many words to describe, flashed through the 
storm and darkness of his breast ; and, at the 
very instant that Mr. Plimmins had laid hands 
on his shoulder, his resolution was formed. The 
instinct of self beat loud at his heart. With a 
bound — a spring, that sent Mr. Plimmins sprawl- 
ing in the kennel, he darted across the road, and 
fled down an opposite lane. 

" Stop him ! stop !" cried the booksdler ; and 
the oflicer rushed after him with almost equal 
speed. Lane ai\er lane, alley afler alley, fled 
Philip; dodging, winding, breathless, pantmg; 
and lane after lane, alley a(\er alley, thickened at 
his heels the crowd that pursued. The idle and 
the curious, and the officious — ragged boys, rag- 
ged men, firom stall and from cellar, from comer 
and from crossing — joined in that delicious chase, 
which runs down young crime till it sinks, too 
often, at the door of the jail or the foot of the 
gallows. But Philip slackened not his pace ; he 
began to distance his pursuers. He was now in 
a street which they had not yet entered; a quiet 
street, with few, if any, shops. Before tho 
threshold of a better kind of public house, or, ra- 
ther, tavern, to judge by its appearance, lounged 
two men; and, as Philip flew on, the cry of 
" Stop him !" had changed, as the shout passed 
to new voices, into " Stop the thief T* That cry 
yet howled in ihe distance. One of the loungers 
seized him; Philip, desperate and ferocious, 
struck at him with all his force ; but the blow 
was scarcely felt by that Herculean frame. 

*• Pish !" said the man, scomhilly : '• I am no 
spy ; if you run from justice, I would help you 
to a signpost" 

Struck by the voice, Philip looked hard at the 
speaker. It was the voice of the A.ccur8ed Son. 

" Save me ! You remember me ?" said the or- 
phan faintly. 

" Ah ! r think I do ; poor lad ! FoUow me— 
this way!" 

The stranger turned within the tavern, passed 
the hall through a sort of corridor that led into a 
back yard which opened upon a nest of courts or 
passages. 

" You are safe for the present ; I will take you 
where you can tell me all at your ease. See !" 
As he spoke, they emerged into ui open street, 
and the guide pointed to a row of hackney- 
coaches. " Be quick — get in. Coachman, drive 
fast to—" Philip did not hear the rest of the 
direction. 

Our story retoms to Sidney. 
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CHAPTER III. 

* Nous vouf mcUront a couvert 
Repondit le pol de fn. 
Si quelque inatiere dure 
Voui menace d*a venture, 
Entre deux Je paeterai, 
£t du coup V0U8 sauverai 



Le pot de terre en souffire !"— La Fohtaiiib. 

"Sidney, come here, sir! What have you 
been at ? You have torn your frill into tatters ! 
How did you do this? Come, sir, no lies." 

" Indeed, ma*am, it was not my fault. I just 
put my head out of the window to see the coach 
go by, and a nail caught me here." 

"Why, you little plague ! you have scratched 
yourself: you are always in mischief. What 
business had you to look after the coach ? 

" I don't know," said Sidney, hanging his 
head ruefully. 

**La, mother!" cried the youngest of the cou- 
sins, a square built, ruddy, coarse featured urchin 
about Sidney's age, " la mother, he never sees a 
coach in the street when we are at play but he 
runs arter it." 

" After, not arter," said Mr. Roger Morton, 
taking the pipe from his mouth. 

*• Why do you go after the coaches, Sidney ?" 
said Mrs. Morton; "it is very naughty; you 
will be run over some day." 

" Yes, ma'am," said Sidney, who, during the 
whole colloquy, had been trembling from head 
to foot. 

" * Yes, ma'am,' and *no, ma'am:' you have 
no more manners than a cobbler's boy." 

" Don't tease the child, my dear — he is cry- 
ing," said Mr. Morton, more authoritatively than 
usual. " Come here, my man !" and the worthy 
uncle took him in his lap, and held his glass of 
brandy and water to his lips. Sidney, too fright- 
ened to refuse, sipped hurriedly, keeping his 
large eyes fixed on his aunt, as children do when 
they fear a cuff. 

" You spoil the boy more than you do your 
own flesh and blood," said Mrs. Morton, greatly 
displeased. 

Here Dom, the youngest-bom before described, 
put his mouth to his mother's ear, and whisper- 
ed, loud enough to be heard by all, " He runs 
arter the coach 'cause he thinks his ma may be 
in it. Who's homesick, I should like to know ? 
Ba!baa!" 

The boy pointed his finder over his mother's 
shoulder, and the other chudren burst into a loud 

giggle- 

" Leave the room, ail of you — ^leave the room?" 

said Mr. Morton, rising angrily and stamping his 

foot. 

The children, who were in great awe of their 
father, huddled and hustled each other to the 
door ; but Tom, who went last, bold in his mo- 
ther's favour, popped his head through the door- 
way, and cried, " Good-bye, little homesick?" 

A sudden slap in the face from his father 
changed his chuckle into a very different kind oi 
music, and a loud, indignant sob was heard with- 
out for some moments after the door was closed. 

" If that's the way you behave to your chil- 
dren, Mr. Morton, I vow you sha'n't'havo any 
more if I can help it Don't come near me— 
don't touch me !" and Mrs. Morton assumed the 
resentful air of offended beauty« 

" Pshaw !" growled the spouse ; and he reseat- 
ed himself and Resumed his pipe. There was a 
dead silence. Sidney crouched near his uncle, 
looking very pale. Mrs. Morton, who was knit- 
ting, knitted away with the excited energy of 
nervous irritation. 



"Rmg the bell, Sidney," said Mr. Morton. 
The boy obeyed — the parlour-maid entered. 
"Take Master Sidney to his room; keep the 
boys away from him, and give him a large slice 
of bread and jam,Martha." 

" Jam, indeed ! Treacle," said Mrs. Morton. 

" Jam, Martha I" repeated the uncle, authori- 
tatively. 

"Treacle!" reiterated the aunt. 

"Jam, I say!" 

" Treacle, you hear : and, for that matter Mar- 
tha has no jam to give !" * 

The husband had nothing more to say. 

" Good-night, Sidney ; there's a good boy, go 
and kiss your aunt and make your bow ; and, I 
say, my lad, don't mind those plagues. I'll talk 
to them to-morrow, that I will ; no one shall be 
unkind to you in my house." 

Sidney muttered something, and went timidly 
up to Mrs. Morton. His look, so gentle and 
subdued; his eyes full of tears; his pretty 
mouth, which, though sQent, pleaded so eloquent- 
ly ; his willingness to forgive, and his wish to be 
forgiven, might have melted many a heart hard- 
er, perhaps, than Mrs. Morton's. But there 
reiorned, what is worse than hardness, prejudice 
and wounded vanity — maternal vanity. His 
contrast to her own rough, coarse children grated 
on her, and set the teeth of her mind on edge. 

"There, child, don't tread on my gown ; you 
are so awkward : say your prayers, and don't 
throw off the counterpane ! I don't like slovenly 
boys." 

Sidney put his finger in his mouth, drooped, 
and vanished. 

" Now, Mrs. M.," said Mr. Morton abruptly, 
and knocking out the ashes of his pipe, " now, 
Mrs. M., one word for all : I have told you that 
I promised poor Catharine to be a father to that 
child, and it goes to my heart to see him so snub- 
bed. Why you dislike him I can't guess for the 
life of me ; I never saw a sweeter-tempered 
child." 

"Go on, sir— go t)n: make your personal re- 
flections on your own lawful wife. They don't 
hurt me— K)h, no, not at all! Sweet-tempered, 
indeed ! I suppose your own children are not 
sweet-tempered ?" 

"That's neither here nor there," said Mr. 
Morton; "my own children are such as God 
made them, and I am very well satisfied." 

" Indeed, you may be proud of such a family; 
and to think of the pains I have taken with them, 
and how I have saved you in nurses, and the bad 
times I have had ; and now, to find their noses 
put out of joint, by that little mischief-making in- 
terloper — it is too bad of you, Mr. Morton ; you 
will break my heart, that you will !" 

Mrs. Morton put her handkerchief to her eyes 
and sobbed. 

The husband was moved; he got up and at- 
tempted to, take her hand. " Indeed, Margaret I 
did not intend to vex you." 

" And I, who have been such a fa — fai — faith- 
ful wi — wi — wife, and brought you such a deal of 
mon — mon— mpney, and always stud — stud — 
studied your interests; many's the time when 
you have been fast asleep, that I have sat up half 
the night men — ^men — mending the house linen ; 
and you have not been the same man, Roger, 
since that boy came !" 

" Well, well !" said the good man, quite over- 
come, and fairly taking her round the waist and 
kissing her, " no woi3s between us ; it makes 
life quite unpleasant. If it pains you to \\2iYe Sid- 
ney here, I will put him to some school in the 



town where they'll be kind to him. Only, if you 
would, Margaret, for my sake — old girl ! come, 
now! there's a darling! — just be more tender 
with him. You see he frets so after his mother. 
Think how little Tom would fret if he was away 
from you ! Poor little T^m!" 

" La ! Mr. Morton, you are such a man ! 
there's no resisting your ways ! You know how 
to come over me, don't you ?" 

And Mrs. Morton smiled bt;nignly as she es- 
caped from his conjugal arms and smoothed her 
cap. 

Peace thus restored, Mr. Morton refilled his 
pipe, and the good lady after a pause, restmied, 
in a very mild, conciliatory tone, 

" I'll tell you what it is, Roger, that vexes me 
with that there child. He is so deceitful, and he 
does tell such fibs ! 

" Fibs ! That is a very bad fault," said Mr. 
Morton, gravely. " That must be corrected." 

" It was but the other day that I saw him break 
a pane of glass in the shop ; and, when I taxed 
him with it, he denied it; aud with such a face ! 
I can't abide story-telling." 

" Let me know the next story he tells ; 1*11 
cure him," said Mr. Morton, sternly. "You 
know how I broke Tom of it. Spare the rod and 
spoil the child. And when I promised to be kind 
to the boy, of course I did not mean that I was 
not to take care of his morals, and see that he 
grew up an honest man. Tell truth and shame 
3ie devil^-that's my motto." 

" Spoke like yourself, Roger!" said Mrs. Mor- 
ton, with great* animation." " But you see he 
has not had the advantage of such a father as 
you. I wonder your sister don't write to you. 
Seme people make a great fuss about theur feel- 
ings ; but out of sight out of mind." 

" I hope she is not ill. Poor Catharine ! she 
looked in a very bad way when she was here," 
said Mr. Morton, and he turned uneasily to the 
fire place and sighed. 

Here the servant entered with the supper-tray, 
and the convrsation fell upon other topics. 

Mrs. Roger Morton's charge against Sidney 
was, alas ! too true! He had acquired Under that 
roof a terrible habit of telling stories. He had 
never incurred that vice with his mother, because 
then and there he had nothing to fear ; now he 
had every thing to fear ; the grim aunt— even the 
quiet, cold, austere uncle — the apprentices — the 
strange servants — and, oh ! more than all, those 
hard-eyed, loud-laughing tormentors, the boys of 
his own age ! Naturally timid, severity made him 
actually a coward ; and, when the nerves tremble, 
a lie sounds as surely as, when I vibrate that wire, 
the bell at the end of it will ring. Beware of the 
man who has been roughly treated as a child. 

The day after the conference just narrated, Mr. 
Morton, who was subject to erysipelas, had 
taken a little cooling medicine. He breakfasted, 
therefore, later than usual — after the rest of the 
family ; and at this meal — pour lui aouJagtr — he 
ordered theluxury of amuffin. Now it so chanc- 
ed that he had only finished half the muffin and 
drank one cup of tea, when he was called into the 
shop by a customer of great importance : a prosy 
old lady, who always gave her orders with re- 
markable precision, and who valued herself on a 
character for affability, which she maintained by 
never bujdng a penny riband, without asking ''lie 
shopman how all his family were, and talking 
news about every other family in the place. At 
the time Mr. Morton left the parlour, Sidney and 
Master Tom were therein, seated on two stools, 
and casting up division sums on their respective 
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glates ; a point of education to which Mr. Mor- 
m attended with great care. As soon as his 
£tther*s back was ti>med. Master Tom's eyes 
wandered from the slate to the muftin, as it leered 
at him from the slop-basin. Never did Pythian 
sibvit seated above the bubbling spring, utter more 
oncQlar eloquence to her priest than aid that muf- 
fin—at least the parts of it yet extant — ^utter to 
the f^cinated senses of Master Tom. First he 
pigfaed ; then he moved round on his stool ; then 
be got up ; then he peered at the muffin from a re- 
spectful distance ; then he gradually approached, 
iid walked round, and round, and round it, his 
bfl^tting bigger and bigger ; then he peeped 
throaghthe glass-door into the shop, and saw his 
^er busily engaged with the old lady ; then he 
began to calculate and philosophise — perhaps his 
(adier had done breakfiast ; perhaps he would 
not come back at all; if became back, he would 
not miss one comer of the muffin ; and if he did 
miss it, why should Tom be supposed to have 
taken it? As he thus communed with himself, 
he drew nearer to the fatal vortex, and at last, 
with a desperate plunge, he seized the triangular 
temptation : 

" And pn a man had power to say * Behold,* \ 

The Jawtof Thomut had deroured it up.** 

Sidney, disturbed from his studies by the agita- 
tion ofhis companion, witnessed this proceeding 
vithgreat and conscientious alarm. •« Oh, Tom ! 
*od he, «* what will your papa say!" 

''Look at that!*' said Tom, putting his fistun- 
i» Sidney's reluctant nose. •* If father misses 
it, you wfll say the cat took it* If you don't, my 
eye! what a wapping I will give you !'* 

Here Mr. Morton's voice was heard wishing 
ibe lady "Good-morning!" and Master Tom, 
thinking it better to leave the credit of the inven- 
tion solely to Sidne^", whispered, •* Say I am gone 
Bp stairs for my pocket-handker," and hastily ab- 
sconded. 

Mr. Morton, already in a very bad humour, 
partly at the effects of the cooling medicine, part- 
W ai the suspension of his breakfast, stalked into 
me parlour. -His tea — the second cup already 
poured oat — was cold. He turned towards the 
Bwffin, and missed the lost piece at a glance. 

"Who has been at my muffin!" said he in a 
^ice that seemed to Sidney like the voice he had 
^Wy supposed an ogre to possess. *• Have 
you, Master Sidney!" 

" X— n — no, sir ; indeed, sir T' 

" Then Tom has. Where is he ?" 

" Gone up stairs for his handkerchief, sir." 

" W he take my muffin ? Speak the truth !" 

"N^i «ir; it was the— it was the — the cat, 

sir!" 

"Oh you wicked, wicked boy !" cried Mrs. 
Morton, who had followed her husband into the 
«S : « the cat kittened last night, and is locked 
^in the coal-cellar!" 

"Come here, Master Sidney ! No first go 
Jown, Margaret, and see if the cat w in the cel- 
»r; it might have got out, Mrs. M." said Mr. 
Morton, just even in his wrath. 

Mrs. Morton went, and there was a dead si- 
^ce, except, indeed, in Sidney's heart, which 
^^ louder than a clock ticks. Mr. Morton, 

tn^eanwhUe, went to a little cupboard : while stUl 
^^ Mrs. Morton returned : the cat was in the 
w"-the key turned on her — in no mood to eat 
»^ns, poor thing ! — she would not even lap her 
J?^^' Like her mistress, she had had a very bad 
time! 

"^^^ come here, sir!" said Mr. Morton, 
'^widrawing himself fW)m the clipboard, with a 



small horsewhip in his hand. *' I will teach you 
how to speak the truth in futuire I Confess that 
you have told a lie I" 

** Yes, sir, it was a lie ! Pray — pray forgive 
me ; but Tom made me !" 

" What ! when poor Tom is up stairs ? Worse 
and worse !" said Mrs. Morton, lifting up her 
hands and eyes. ** What a viper !" 

" For shame, boy, for shame ! Take that— 
and that— and tha^-" 

Writhing, shrink'mgf still more terrified than 
hurt, the poor child cowered beneath the lash. 

** Mamma ! mamma !" he cried at last, *<oh 
why — why did you leave me ?" 

At these words Mr, Morton stayed his hand — 
the whip fell to the ground. 

" Yet it is all for the boy's good," he mutter- 
ed. *« There, child, I hope this is the last time. 
There, you are not much hurt. Zounds, don't 
cry so !" 

" He will alarm the whole street," said Mrs. 
Morton : " I never see such a child ! Here take 
this parcel to Mrs. Bimie's^youknow the house 
—only next street, and dry your eyes before you 
get there. Don't go through the shop, this way 
out." 

She pushed the child, still sobbing with ve- 
hemence that she could not comprehend, through 
the private passage into the street, and returned to 
her husband. 

" You are convinced now, Mr. M. ?" 

" Pshaw ! ma'am, don't talk. But, to be sure, 
that's how I cured Tom of fibbing. The tea's as 
cold as a stone !" 



CHAPTER IV. 

^' La bien nous le fkitonf ; le mal c'est la Fortune, 
On a toujour! raiwn, le Dectin toujoure ton" 

La FoMTAiiiK. 

Upon the early morning of the day commemo- 
rated by the historical events of our last chapter, 
two men were deposited by a branch coach at the 
inn of a hamlet about ten miles distant from 
the town in which Mr. Hoger Morton resided. 
Though the hamlet was small, the inn was large, 
for it was placed close by a huge finger-post that 
pointed to three great roads ; one led to the town 
before mentioned ; another to the heart of a manu- 
facturing district ; anA a thu^ to a populous sea- 
port. The weather was fine, and the two travel- 
lers ordered breakfast to be taken into an arbour in 
the garden, as well as the basins and towels ne- 
cessary for ablution. The elder of the travellers 
appeared to be unequivocally foreign ; you would 
have guessed him at once for a German. He 
wore Mfhat was then very uncommon in this 
country, a loose brown linen blouse^ buttoned to 
the chin, with a leathern belt, into which were 
stuck a German meerschaum and a tobacco pouch. 
He had very long flaxen hair, false or real, that 
streamed half way down his back, large light 
mustaches, and a rough, sunburned complexion, 
which made the fairness of the hair more remarka- 
ble. He wore an enormous pair of green specta- 
cles, and complained much, in broken English, 
of the weakness of liis eyes. All about him, even 
to the smallest minutiae, indicated the German ; 
hot only the large, muscular frame, the broad feet, 
and vast though well-shaped hands, but the brooch 
— evidently purchased of- a Jew in some great 
fair— stuck ostentatiously and superfluously into 
his stock; the quaint, droll-looking carpet-bag, 
which he refused to trust to the boots ; and the 
great, massive, dingy ring which he wore on his 
fore-finger. The o^er was a slender, remarka- 



bly upright and sinewy youth, in a blue frock, 
over which was thrown a large cloak ; a travel- 
ing cap, with a shade that concealed all of the 
upper part of his face except a dark, quick eye 
of uncommon fire, and a shawl handkerchief, 
which was equally useful in concealing the lower 
part of the countenance. On descending from the 
coach, the German, with some difliculty, made 
the hostler understand that he wanted a post- 
chaise in a quarter of an hour ; and then^ without 
entering the house, he and his friend strolled to 
the arbour. While the maid-servant was cover- 
ing the table with bread, butter, tea, eggs, and a 
huge round of beef, the German was busy in 
washing his hands, and talking in his national 
tongue to the young man, who returned no an- 
swer. But, as soon as the servant had completed 
her operations, the foreigner turned round, and, 
observing her eyes fixed on his brooch with much 
female admiration, he made one stride to her. 

'* Der Teufel, mein goot madchen, but you are 
von var — pretty — vat you call it ?" and he gave 
her, as he spoke, so hearty a smack, that the girl 
was more flustered then flattered by the courtesy. 
"Keep yourself to yourself, sir!" said she, 
very tartly — for chambennaids never like to be 
kissed by middle-aged gentlemen when a younger 
one is by : whereupon the German replied by a 
pinch — it is immaterial to state the exact spot to 
which that delicate caress was directed. But this 
lastoflence was so inexpiable, that the **rrad- 
chen" bounced off with a face of scarlet, and a 
"Sir, you- are no gentleman — that's what you 
am't !" The German thrust his head, out of the 
arbour, and followed her with a loud laugh ; then, 
drawing himself in again, he said, in quite another 
accent and in excellent English, " There, Mas- 
ter Philip, we have got rid of the girl for the rest 
of the morning, and that's exacdy what I wanted 
to do; women's wits are confoundedly sharp. 
Well, did I not tell you right ;. we have baflled all 
the bloodhounds !" 

" And here, then, Gawtrey, we are to part," 
said Philip mournfully. 

" I wish you would think better of it my boy," 
returned Mr. Gawtrey, breaking an egg ; " how can 
you shift for yourself— no k4th nor kin— -not even 
that important machine for giving advice called a 
friend — no, not a friend, when I am gone? I 
foresee how it must end. fD — it, salt butter, by 
Jove!"] 

"If I were alone in the world, as I have told 
you again and again, perhaps I might pin my fate 
to yours. But my brother !" 

" There it is ; always wrong when we act from 
our feelings. My whole life, which some day or 
other I will tell you, proves that. Your brother 
— ^bah ! Is he not very weU off with his own un- 
cle and aunt ? Plenty to eat and drink, I dare say. 
Come, man, you must be as hungry as a hawk 
— a slice of the beef. Let well alone, and shif^ 
for yourself. What good can you do your 
brother?" 

" I don't know, but I must see him ; I have 
sworn it" 

" Well, go and see him*, and then strike across 
the country to me. I will wait a day for you— 
there, now !" 

" But tell me first," said Philip^ very earnest- 
ly, and fixing his dark eyes on his companion, 
" tell me — yes, I must speak frankly— tell me, 
you who would link my fortune with your own 
— tell me what and who are you ?" 
" Gawtrey looked up. 
" What do you suppose f said he, drily. 
"I fear to suppose anything, lest I wrong 
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you : but the strange place to which you took me 
the evening on which you saved me Irom pursuit 
— the persons I met there — " 

** Well-dressed, and very civil to you?" 

"True; but with a certain wild looseness in 
their talk that— But / have no right to judge 
others by mere appearance. Nor is it this that has 
made me anxious, and if you will, suspicious." 

"What then?" 

** Your dress, your disguise." 

••Disguised yourself! ha! ha! Behold the 
world's charity ! You fly from some danger, 
some pursuit, disguised — you, who hold yourself 
guiltless : I do the same, and you hold me crimi- 
nal — a robber, perhaps — a murderer, it pay be ! 
I will tell you what I am : I am a son of Fortune 
— an adventurer ; I live by my wits — so do poets 
and lawyers, and all the charlatans of the woild ; 
I am a charlatan — a chameleon. • Each man in 
his time plays many parts ;' I play any part in 
which the Manager of the Vast Boards — Money 
—promises me a livelihood Are you satisfied ?" 

'♦ Perhaps," answered the boy, sadly, ** when 
I know more of the world, I shall understand 
you better. Strange, strange, that you out of all 
men should have been kind to me in distress !" 

•• Not at all strange. Ask the beggar whom he 
gets the moat pence from : the fine lady in her 
carriage, the beau smelling Eau de Cologne? 
Pish ! the people nearest to being beggars them- 
selves keep the beggar alive. You were friend- 
less, and the man who has all earth for a foe be- 
friends you. It is the way of the world, sir — 
the way of the world. Come, eat while you can, 
this time next year you may have no beef to your 
biead." 

Thus masticating and moralising at the same 
time, Mr. Gawtrey finished a breakfast that would 
have astonished the whole Corporation of Lon- 
don ; and then taking out a large old watch with 
an enameled back— doubtless more German than 
its master — he said, as he lif\ed up his carpet- 
bag, •• I must be off — tempusfugit, and I must 
arrive just in time to nick the vessels. Shall get 
to Ostend or Rotterdam safe and snug, thence to 
Paris. How my pretty Fan will have grown ! 
Ah,* you don't know Fan ; make you a nice lit- 
tle wife one of these days ! Cheer up, man, we 
«hall meet again. Be sure of it ; and, hark ye, 
that sttange place, as you call it, where I took 
you — you can find it again ! 

•• Not I." 

•• Here, then, is fhe address. Whenever you 
want me, go theie ; ask to see Mr. Gregg— -old 
fellow with one eye, you recollect — shake him by 
the hand just so— you catch the trick — practise 
it again. No, the fore-finger thus — that's right. 
Say 'blaler," no more— • blater' — stay, I will 
write it down for you — and then ask for William 
Gawtrey's direction. He will give it to you at 
once, without questions, these signs understood; 
and, if you want money for your passage, he will 
give yon that also, wiUi advice into the bargain. 
Always a warm welcome with me. And so lake 
care of yourself, ^nd good-bye. I see my chaise 
is at the door." 

As he spoke, Gawtrey shook the young man's 
hand with cordial vigour, and strode off to his 
chaise, muttering, ••Money well laid out — fee 
money ; I shall have him, and, Gad, I like him — 
poor devil !" 



CHAPTER V. 

" He if a cunning coachman that can tarn wall in a narrow 
room"— OW Flay, from LxTtn't 6>ccm ns. 



•••Here are twn pilgrinm. 

And neiiber know* one footstep of the way/* 

UliTWOOD'8 JDmcc** ufiifffjlk. 
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The chaise had scarce driven from the inn 
door, when a coach stopped to change horses on 
its last stage to the town to which Philip was 
bound. The name of the destination in gilt let- 
ters on the coach-door, caught his eye as he 
walked from the arbour towards the road, and in 
a few moments he was seated as the fourth pas- 
senger in the •* Nelson Slow and Sure." From 
under the shade of his cap he darted that quick, 
quiet glance which a man who hunts or is hunted 
— in other words, who observes or shuns— soon 
acquires. At his left hand sat a young woman in 
a cloak lined with yellow ; she had taken off her 
bonnet and pinned it to the roof of the coach, and 
looked fresh and pretty in a silk handkerchief 
which she had tied round her head, probably to 
serve as a nightcap during the drowsy length of 
the journey. Opposite to her was a middle-aged 
man of pale complexion, and a grave, pensive, 
studious expression of face ; and via-a-via to 
Philip sat an overdressed, showy, very good- 
looking man of about two or three-and-forty . This 
gentleman wore auburn whiskers, which met at 
the chin ; a foraging cap, with a gold tassel ; a 
velvet waistcoat, across which, in various folds, 
hung a golden chain, at the end of which dangled 
an eyeglass, that from time to time he brewed, 
as it were, into his right eye ; he wore, also, a 
blue silk stock, with a frill much crumpled ; dirty 
kid gloves ; and over his lap lay a cloak lined 
with red silk. As Philip glanced towards this 
personage, the latter fixed his glass also at him 
with a scrutinising stare, which drew fire from 
Philip's dark eyes. The man dropped his glass, 
and said, in a half provincial, half haw-haw tone, 
like the stage-exquisite of a minor theatre. 
'•Pawdon me, an4 split legs!" therewith 
stretching himself between Philip's limbs, in the 
approved fashion of*-inside passengers ! A young 
man in a white greatcoat ^now came to the door 
with a glass of warm sherry and water. 

•• You must take thft— you mufst now ; it will 
keep the cold out," (the day was broiling,) said 
he to the young woman. * 

•• Gracious me !" was the answer, *' but I never 
drink wine of a morning, James ; it will get into 
my head." 

•* To oblige me/" said the young man, senti- 
mentally ; whereupon the young lady took the 
glass, and, looking very kindly at her Ganymede, 
said, •• Your health !" and sipped, and made a 
wry fac^ ; then she looked at the passengers, tit- 
tered, and said, •* I can't bear wine !" and so, 
very slowly and daintily, supped up the rest. A 
silent and expressive squeeze of the hand, on re- 
turning the glass, rewarded the young man, and 
proved the salutary effect of his prescription. 

•• All right !" cried the coachman : the host- 
ler twitched the cloths from the leaders, and away 
went the •• Nelson Slow and Sure," with as 
much pretension as if it had meant to do the ten 
miles in an hour. The pale gentleman took from 
his waistcoat-pocket a little box containing gmfi 
Arabic, and, having inserted a couple of morsels 
between his lips, he next drew forth a little thin 
volume, which, irom the manner the lines were 
printed, was evidently devoted to poetry. 

The smart gentleman, who, since the episode 
of the sherry and water, had kept his glass fixed 
upon the young lady, now said, with a genteel 



smirk, •• That young gentleman seems very ant- 
tentive, miss !" 

•• He is a very good young man, sir, and takes 
great care of >fne." 

'• Not yotir brother, miss, eh ?" 

•'La, sir, why not?** 

••No family likeness — noice-looking fellow 
enough ! But your oiyes and mouth — ah miss I" 

Miss turned away her head and uttered with 
pert vivacity, 

••I never likes compliments, sir! But the 
young man is not my brother." 

••A sweetheart, eh?" Oh fy, miss! Haw! 
haw ! and the auburn-whiskered Adonis (|^d 
Philip in the knee with one |iand, and the pale 
gentleman in the ribs with the other. The latter 
looked up, and reproachfully ; the former drew 
in his legs, and uttered an angry ejaculation. 

•• Well, sir, there is no harm in a sweetheart* 
is there ?" 

•• None in the least, ma'am ; I advoise you to 
double the dose. We often hear of two strings to 
a boio. Daun't you think it would be noicer to 
have two beaux to your string?" 

As he thus witlily expressed himself, the gen- 
tleman took off his cap, and tlirust his fingers 
through a very curling and comely head of hair ; 
the young lady looked at him with evident co- 
quetry, and said, •• How you do run on, you gen- 
tlemen !" 

•• I may well run on, miss, as long as I run 
aufter you," was the gallant reply. 

Here the pale gentleman, evidendy annoyed by 
being talked across, shut his book up and looked 
round. His eye rested on Philip, who, whether- 
from the heal of the day or from the forgetful- 
ness of thought, had pushed his cap from his 
brows; and the gentleman, after stariVtg at.him 
for a few moments with great earnestness, sighed 
so heavily that it attracted the notice of all the 
passengers. 

*• Are you unwell, sir I" asked the young la- 
dy, compassiouiitely. 

•• A littlie pain in my side — noihingmore! 

•• Chaunge plauces with me, sir," cried the Lo- 
thario, ofliciously. •' Now do !" The pale gen- 
tleman, after a short hesitation and a bashful ex- 
cuse, accepted the proposal. In a few moments 
the young lady and the beau were in deep and 
whispered conversation, their heads turned to- 
wards the window. The pale gentleman con- 
tinued to gaze at Philip, till the la^t^r, perceiving 
the notice he excited, coloured and replaced his 
cap over his face. 

** Are you going to N ?" asked the getle- 

raan, in a gende, timid voice. 

•• Yes !'^ 

«« Is it the first time you have ever been there ?'* 

•• Sir !" returned Philip, in a voice that spoke 
surprise and distaste at his neighbour's curiosity. 

•• Forgive, me," said the gendeman, shrinking 
back ; '• but you remind me of — of — a family I 
once knew in the town. Do you know the — the 
Mortons ?" 

One in Philip's situation, with, as he supposed, 
the officers of justice in his track (for Gawtrey, 
for reasons of his own, rather encouraged than 
allayed his fe^rs,) might well be suspicious. He 
replied therefore, shortly, •* I am quite a stranger 
to the town," and ensconced himself in the corner, 
as if to take a nap. Alas ! that answer waa^flft 
of the many obstacles he was doomed to builu^^ 
between himself and a fairer fate. 

The gendeman sighed again, and never spoke 
more to the end of the journey. When the coacJ^ 
halted at the iim — the same inn which had beror& 
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gifen its shelter to poor Caiharine — the young 
man in the white coat opened^ the door, and 
offered his arm to the young lady. 

'' Do you make any stay here, sii'^" said she 
i0 the b^u, as she unpinned her bonnet from the 
roof, 

*^ Perhaps so : I am waiting for my phe-aton, 
vhich my iaellow is to bring down— -tanking a 
itle tour." 

'' We shall be very happy to see you, sir," said 
be young lady, on whom thephe-aton completed 
^ effect produced by the gentleman's previous 
pUantries ; and with that she dropped a veiy neat 
tstt^on which was printed " Wavers and Snow, 
Stayraakers, High-street," into his hand. 

The beau put it gracefully into his pocket, 
leaped from the coach, nudged aside his rival of 
the white coat, and offered his arm to the lady, 
who leaned oif it affectionately as she descended. 

**This gentleman has b^n so perlite to me, 
James," said she. James touched his hat, the 
bean clapped him on the shoulder : '* Ah ! you 
tre hot a happy man — are you ? Oh no, not at 
all a happy man ! Good-day to you ! Guard, 
that hatbox is mine." 

While Philip was paying the coachman, tlie 
heau passed and whispered him, 

''Recollect old Gregg— anything on the lay 
here?— don't spoil my sport if we meet!" and 
bustled off into the inn, whistling *' God save the 
King!" 

Philip started, (hen tried to bring to mind the 
bcea which he had seen at the '* strange place," 
ad thought he recalled the features of his fellow- 
to?eller. However, he did not seek to renew 
tie acquaintance, but enquired the way to Mr. 
Morton^s house, and thither he now proceeded. 

He was directed, as a short cut, down one of 
those narrow passages at the entrance of which 
pwts are placed, as an indication that they are 
appropriated solely to foot-passengers. A dead 
white wall, which screened the garden of the 
phyetcian of the^place, ran on one side; a high 
fence to a nursery-ground was on the other ; the 
f^mge was lonely, for it was now the hour 
when few persons walk either for business or 
pleasure in a provincial town, and no sound was 
heard save the fall of his own step on the broad 
flagstones. At the end of the passage in the main 
rtreet to which it led, he saw already the large, 
Qiart, showy shop, with the hot sun shining full 
on the gilt letters that conveyed to the eyes of the 
wstomer the respectable name of " Morton," 
when, suddenly, the silence was broken by 
cijoked and painful sobs. He turned, and be- 
neath a compo portico, jutting from the wall, 
which adorned the physician's door, he saw a 
child seated on the stone steps wee ping^ bitterly : 
> thrill shot through Philip's heart ! Did he re- 
cognise, disguised as it was by pain and sorrow, 
^at voice? He paused, and laid his hand on the 
child's shoulder: "Oh, don't—-don't--pray don't 
■*! am going, I am, indeed!" cried the child, 
quailing, and still keeping his hands clasped be- 
fore his face. 

"Sidney!" said Philip. The boy started to 
oJs feet, uttered a cry of rapturous joy, and fell 
«pon his brother's breast. 

"Oh, Philip! (Jear, dear Philip! you are come 

tjake me away back to my own, own mamma ; I 
I be 80 good ! I will never tease her again — 
Ter, never ! I have been so wretched !' 
" Sit down, and tell me what they have done 
JP you," said PhQip, checking the rising heart 
^at heaved at his mother's name. 
I So there they sat, on the cold stone under the 



stranger's porch, these two orphans : Philip's I 
arm found his brother's waist, Sidney leaning ou 
his shoulder, and imparting to him — perhaps 
with pardonable exaggeration — all the suiTerings 
he had gone through ; and, when he canoe to tliHt 
morning's chastisement, and showed the walt^ 
across the little hands which he had vainly held 
up in supplication, Pliilip's passion shook him 
from limb to limb. His impulse was to march 
straight into Mr. Morton's shop and gripe him 
by the throat ; and the indignation he betrayed 
encouraged Sidney to colour yet more highly the 
tale of his wrongs and pain. 

When he had done, and, clinging tighdy tohis 
brother's broad chest, said, 

" But never mind, Philip ; now we will go 
home to mamma." 

Philip replied, 

'* Listen to me, my dear brother. We cannot 
go back to my mother. I will tell you why, 
later. We are alone in the world — we two ! If you 
will come with me — God help you ! for you will 
have many hardships : we shall have to work and * 
drudge, and you may be cold, and hungry, and 
tired very often, Sidney — very, very often ! Bui 
you know that, long ago, when I was so passion- 
ate, I never was knowingly unkind to you ; and 
I declare now that I would bite out my tongue 
rather than it should say a harsh word to you. 
That is all 1 can promise. Think well. Will 
you never miss all the comforts you have now ?" 

** Comforts !" repeated Sidney, ruefully, and 
looking at the wale over his hand. ** Oh ! let — 
let — let m9 go with you : I shall die if I stay here. 
I shall indeed,4(ideed !" 

** Hush !" said Philip ; for at that moment a step 
was heard, and the pale gentleman walked slowly 
down the passage, and started, and turned his 
head wistfully as he looked at the boys. 

When he was gone, Philip rose. 

" It is settled, Uien," said he, firmly. " Come 
with me at once. You shall return to their roof 
no more. Come, quick : we shall have many 
miles to go to-night." 



CHAPTER VI. 

" He comM— 
Tat carelen what he brings; his one 
U to conduct it lo the destined inn ; 
And, harinc dropped the expected bag, pass on— 
Tu him indifferent whether ffieror} " 
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rjoy." 



CowTBR : Desertpthn of the Potlmav. 

The pale gentleman entered Mr. Morton's 
shop ; and looking round him, spied the worthy 
trader showing shawls to a young lady just mar- 
ried. He seated himself on a stool, and said to 
the bowing foreman, 

*' I will wait till Mr. Morton is disengaged." 

The ypung lady, having closely examined 
seven shawls, and declared they were beautiful, 
said «< she would think of it," and walked away. 
Mr. Morton now approached the stranger. 

<* Mr. Morton," said the pale gentleman, ** you 
are very litUe altered. You do not recoUcot 
me?" 

" Bless me, Mr. Spencer ! is it really you ? 
Well, what a time since we met ! I am very 
gla^ to see you. And what brings you to N— ? 
lousiness ?" 
' ** Yes, business. Let us go within." 

Mr. Morton led the way to the parlour, where 
Master Tom, perched on the stool, was rapidly 
digesting the plundered muffin. Mr. Morton 
dismissed hi|n to play, and the pale gentleman 
took a chair. 

** Mr. Morton," said he, glancing over his 
dress, *' you see I am in mourning. It is for 



your sisier. I never got the better oi that early 
allachtnent— never." 

*' My sister! (•'ood Heavens!" said Mr. 
Mortim, turning very pale ; *' is she dead ? — poor 
Calhiriue ! — and I not know of it! When did 
shed.e?" 

**Not many days since; and — ^and — " said 
Mr. Spencer, greatly affected, ** 1 fear, in want. 
I had been abroad for some mtmths; on my re- 
turn last week, looking over the newspapers (for 
I always order them to be filed), I re^ the short 
account of her lawsuit against Mr. Beaufort some 
time back. I resolved to find her out. I did so 
through the solicitor she employed : it was too 
late ; 1 arrived at her lodgings two days after her 
corpse had left it lor the grave. I then determined 
to visit poor Catharine's brother, and learn if 
anything could be done for the children she had 
left behind." 

" She left bnt two. Philip, the elder, is very 

comfortably placed at R ; the youngest has 

his home with me; and Mrs. Morton is a moth — 
that is to say, she takes great pains with him. 
Ehem ! and ray poor, poor sister !" 

**Is he like his mother?" 

*• Very much, when she was young — poor, 
dear Caiharine ?" 

•* What age is he ?" 

" About ten, perhaps — I don't know exactly- 
much younger than the other. And so she's 
dead!'^ 

" Mr. Morton, I am an old bachelor" (here a 
sickly smile crossed Mr. Spencer's face) ; •* a 
small portion of my fortune is settled, it is tiue, 
on my relations ; but the rest is mine, and I live 
within my income. The elder one is probably 
old enough to begin to take care of himself. Bnt 
the younger — perhaps you have a family of your 
own and can spare Atm.^" 

Mr. Morton hesitated, and twitched up his 
trowsers. 

" Why," said he, " this is very kind in you. 
I don't know — we'll see. The^boy is out now ; 
come and dine with us at two— pot-luck. Well, 
so she is no more ! — heighho ! Meanwhile, I'll 
talk it over with Mrs. M." 

"I will be with you," said Mr. Spencer, 
rising. 

" Ah I" sighed Mr. Morton, ** if Catharine had 
but mariied you, she would have been a happy 
woman." 

** I Vould have tried to make her so," said Mr. 
Spencer, as he turned away his face and took his 
departure. 

Two o'clock came, but no Sidney. They had 
sent to the place whither he had been despatched : 
he had never arrived there. Mr. Morton grew 
alarmed ; and, when Mr. Spencer came to dinner, 
his host was gone in search of the truant. He * 
did not return till three. Doomed that day to be 
belated both at breakfast and dinner, this decided 
him to part with Sidney whenever he should be 
found. Mrs. Morton was persuaded that the 
child only sulked, and would come back fast 
enough when he was hungry. Mr. Spencer 
tried to believe her, and ate his mutton, which 
was burned to -a cinder; but when five, six, seven 
o'clock came, and the boy was still missing, even 
Mrs. Morton agreed that it was higti time to in- 
stitute a regular search. The whole family set 
oflf different ways. It was ten o'clock before 
they were reunited ; and then, all the news pick- 
ed up was, that a boy answering Sidney's de- 
scription had been seen with a young man in 
three several parts of the town ; the last time at 
the outskirts, on the high road towards the mam- 
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facturing districts. These tidings so far relieved 
Mr. Morton's mind, that he dismissed the chill- 
ing fear that crept there — that Sidney might have 
drowned himself. Boys will drown themselves 
sometimes ! The description of the young man 
coincided so remarkably with the fellow-passen- 
ger of Mr. Spencer, that he did not doubt it was 
I the same ; the more so when he recollected having 
seen him with a fair-haired child under the por- 
tico ; and yet more when he recalled the likeness 
to Catharine that had struck liim in the coach, 
and caused the inquiry that had roused Philip's 
suspicion. The mystery was thus made clear : 
Sidney had fled with his brother. Nothing more, 
however, could be done that night. The next 
morning active measures should be devised; and, 
when the morning came, the mail brought to Mr. 
Morton the two following letters. The first was 
from Arthur Beaufort, ' 

•• Sir, — I have only been prevented by severe 
illness from writing to you before. I can now 
scarcely hold a pen ; but, the instant my health 
is recovered, I shall be with you at N . 

**0n her deathbed, the mother of the boy 
under your charge, Sidney Morton, committed 
him solemnly to me, the heir and representative 
of his father. I make his fortunes my care, and 
shall hasten to claim him at your kindly hands. 
But the elder son — this poor Philip, who has 
suffered so unjustly ; for our lawyer has seen 
Mr. Plaskwith, and heard the whole story — what 
has become of Atm^ All our enquirie% have 
failed to track him. Alas ! I was too ill to insti- 
tute them myself while it was yet time. Perhaps 
he may have sought shelter with you, his uncle ; 
if so, assure him that he is in no danger from the 
pursuit of the la^ ; Aat his innocence is fully re- 
cognised; and that my father and myself implore 
him to accept our affection. I can write no more 
now, but in a few days I shall hope to see you. 
** I am, sir, &c. 

" Arthur Beaufort. 

** Berkeley Square.^^ 

The second letter was from Mr. Plaskwith, 
and ran thus : 

"Dear Mortonf— -Something very awkward 
has happened— not my fault, and very unplea- 
sant for me. Your relation, Philip, as I wrote 
you woid, was a painstaking lad, though odd 
and bad mannered — for want, perhaps, poor boy, 
of being taught better; ind Mrs. P, is, you know, 
a very genteel woman — women go too much by 
manners — so she never took much to him. How- 
ever, to the point, as the French emperor used 
to say : one evening he asked me for money for 
his mother, who, he said, was ill, in a very inso- 
lent way— •! may say, threatening. It was in my 
own shop, and before Plimmins and Mrs. P. ; I 
was forced to answer with dignified rebuke, and 
left the shop. When I returned, he was gone, 
and some shillings — fourteen, I think, and three 
sovereigns — evidendy from the till, scattered on 
the floor. Mrs. P. and Mr. Plimmins were very 
much frightened; thought it was 'clear I was 
robbed, and that we were to be murdered. Plim- 
mins slept below that night, and we borrowed 
butcher Johnson's dog. Nothing happened. I 
did not think I was robbed, because the money, 
when we came to calculate, was all right. I know 
I human nature : he had thought to take it, but re- 
pented — quite clear. However, I was naturally 
very angry — thought he'd come back again — 
meant to reprove him properly — waited several 
days — lieard nothing of him — grew uneasy — 
would not attend longer to Mrs. P. (for as Napo- 



leon Bonaparte observed, * women are well in their 
way, not in ot/r«')-— made Plimmins go with me 
to town — hired a Bow-street runner to track him 
out — cost me £1 Is, and two glasses of brandy 
and water. Poor Mrs. Morton was just buried — 
quite shocked! Suddenly saw the boy in the 
streets. Plimmins rushed forward in the kindest 
way — was knocked down — hurt his arm — paid 
2*. 6d, for lotion. Philip ran off— we ran after 
him— <;ould not find him. Forced to return 
home. Next day, a lawyer from a Mr. Beaufort 
— Mr. George Blackwell, a gentleman4ike man 
called. Mr. Beaufort will do anything for him 
in reason. Is there an5rthing more / can do ? I 
really am very uneasy about the lad, and Mrs. P. 
and I have a tiff about it ; but that's nothing — 
thought I had best write to you for instructions. 
" Yours truly, 

** C. Plaskwith. 

" P. S. - Just open my letter to say, Bow- 
street officer just been herer— has found out that 
the boy has been seen with a very suspicious 
character : they think he has left London. Bow- 
street officer wants to go after him — very expen- 
sive : so now you can decide." 

Mr. Spencer scarce listened to the former let- 
ter, but of the latter he felt jealous. He would 
fain have been the only protector to Catharine's 
children ; but he was the last man fitted to head 
the search, now so necessary to prosecute with 
equal tact and energy. 

A soft-hearted, soft-headed man — a confirmed 
valetudinarian — a day-dreamer, who had wasted 
away his life in dawdling and maunderinff over 
simple poetry, and sighing over his unhappy 
attac|iment— no child, no babe, was so thoroughly 
helpless as Mr. Spencer. 

The task of investigation devolved, therefore, 
on Mr. Morton, and he went about it in a regidar, 
plain, straight-forward way. Handbills were 
circulated, constables employed, and a lawyer, 
accompanied by Mr. Spencer, despatched to the 
manufacturing districts, towards which the or- 
phans had been seen to direct their path. 



gHAPTER VIL 

"Give the gnntie South 
Yet leave to court those miI«." 

Beaumont ano Pletcukr : Beggar^t Bath. 

•* Cut your cloih, ?fr. 
According to your calling.*' — lUJ. 

Meanwhile the brothers were far away, and 
He who feeds the young ravens made their paths 
pleasant to their feet. Philip had broken to Sid- 
ney the sad news of their mother's death, and 
Sidney had wept with bitter passion.* But chil- 
dren, what can they know of death? Their 
tears over graves dry sooner than the dews. It 
is melancholy to compare the depths the endu- 
rance, the far-sighted, anxious, prayerful love of 
a parent, with the inconsiderate, frail, and evanes- 
cent affection of the infant, whose eyes the hues 
of the butterfly yet dazzle with delight. It was 
the night of their flight, and in the open air, when 
Philip (his arms round Sidney's waist) tolB his 
brother-orphan that they were motherless. A4d 
the air was balmy, the skies filled with the effulgent 
presence of the August moon : the cornfields 
stretched round them wide and far, and not a leaf 
trembled on the beech-tree beneath which they 
had sought shelter. It seemed as if Nature her- 
self smiled pityingly on their young sorrow, and 
said to them, ** Grieve not for the dead : I, who 
live for ever, / will be your mother !" 



They crept, as the night deepened, into the 
warmer sleeping-plSce afforded by stacks of hay, 
mown that summer, and still fragrant. And the 
next morning the birds woke them betimes, to 
feel that Liberty, at least, was with ihcm, and u> 
wander with her at will. 

Who in his boyhood has not felt the delight of' 
freedom and adventure — to have the worid of 
woods and sward before him — to escape restriction 
— to lean, for the first time, on his ownresourrai 
— to rejoice in the wild but manly luxury of inde- 
pendence — to act the Crusoe — and to fancy a 
Friday in every footprint — an island of his own in 
every field ? Yes, in spite of their desolation tbeir 
loss, of the melancholy past, of the friendless future, , 
the orphans were happy ; happy in their youth, 
their freedom, their love, their wanderings in ^ 
delicious air of the glorious August Sometiroei 
they came upon knots of reapers lingering in the 
shade of the hedgerows over their noonday me*I; 
and, grown sociable by travel and bold by safety, 
they joined and partook of the rude fare with ihe 
zest of fatigue and youth. Sometimes, too, at 
night, they saw, gleam afar and red by the wood- 
side, the fires of gipfey tents. But these, witk 
the superstition derived from old nursery talcs, 
they scrupulously shunned, eyeing Aem with t 
mysterious awe! What heavenly twilights be* 
long to that golden month ! the air so luddlT; 
serene, as the purple of the clouds fades gradaaUji 
away, and up soars, broad, round, intense, and 
luminous, the full moon which belongs to the 
joyous season ! The fields then are greener tlia 
in the heats of July and June ; they have got 
back the luxury of a second spring. And edl j 
beside the paths of the travellers, lingered oo the I 
hedges the clustering honeysuckle ; the conrtA- 1 
vulus glittered in the tangles of the brake ; the 
hardy heath-flower smiled on the green waste. 

And ever, at evening, they came, field ifier 
field, upon those circles which recall to childrei 
so many charmed legends, and are fresh and fre- 
quent in that month— the Fairy rings! They 
thought, poor boys, that it was a good omen, and 
half fancied that the fairies protected them, as ii 
the old time they had often protected the desoialft^ 
and outcast. 

They avoided the main roads, and all towrtf, 
with suspicious care. But sometimes they paof- 
ed, for food and rest, at the obscure hostel? of 
some scattered hamlets ; though, more often, the? 
loved to spread the simple food they purchasei 
by the way under some thick tree, or beside ai 
stream, through whose limpid waters they couW 
watch the trout glide and play. And they often 
preferred the chance-shelter of a haystack or i 
shed to the less romantic repose afforded by the 
small inns they alone dared to enter. They went, 
in this, much by the face and voice of the host or 
hostess. Once only Philip had entered a town, 
on the second day of their^fligrht, and that solely 
for the purchase of ruder clothes, and a change o( 
linen for Sidney, witli some implements of use 
necessary in their present course of shift and 
welcome hardship. A wise precaution ; for, thoa 
clad, they escaped, suspicion. 

So journeying, they consumed several davf; 
and, having taken a direction quite opposite ta 
that which led to the manufacturing distric 
whither pursuit had been directed, they were 
in the centre of another county — in the n( 
bourhood of one of the most considerable toww 
of England : and here Philip beofan to think iheii 
wanderings ought to cease, and it was time u 
settle on some definite course of life. He hd 
carefully hoarded about his person, and mod 
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ftriftily managed, the little fortune bequeathed by 
his mother. But Philip looked on this capital 
as a deposite sacred to Sidney ; it was not to be 
spent, but kept and augmented — the nucleus for 
future wealth. Within the last few weeks his 
characler was gready ripened, and his powers of 
thought enlarged. He was no moie a boy, he 
was a man ; he had another life to take care of. 
He resolved, then, to enter the town they were 
approaching, and to seek for some situation by 
whinh he might maintain both. Sidney was very 
loth to abandon their present roving life ; but he 
allowed that the warm weather could not always 
last, and that in winter the tields would be less 
pleasant. He therefore, with a sigh, yielded to 
his brother's reasoniags. 

They entered the fair and busy town of — 
one day at noon ; an 1, after finding a small lodg- 
ing, at which he deposited Sidney, who was 
fsLtigued with their day*s work, Philip sallied 
forth alone. 

After his long rambling, Philip was pleased 
and struck with the broad, 'bustling streets, the 
gay shops — the evidences of opulence and trade. 
He thought it hard if he could not find there a 
market for the health and heart of sixteen. He 
strolled sloWly and alone along the streets till his 
attention was caught by a small comer-shop, in 
the window of which was placed a board bearing 
this inscription : 

** OFFICE, FOR BBfPLOTMENT. RECIPROCAL 

A1>VANTA0E. 

•* Mr. John Clump's bureau open every day 
from.ten till four. Clerks, servants, labourers, 
&c., provided with suitable situations. Terms 
moderate. N. 3. — The oldest established office 
in the town. 

•* Wanted, a good cook. An under-gardener." 

What he sought was here. Philip entered, 
and saw a short, fat man, with spectacles, seated 
before a desl?, poring upon the well-filled leaves 
of a long register. 

" Sir," said Philip, •* I wish for a situation ; I 
don't care what." 

" Half a crown for entry, if you please. That's 
right. Now for particulars. Hum ! you don't 
look like a servant !" 

"No; I wish for any place where my educa- 
tion can be of use. I can read, write— I know 
Latin and French — I can draw — I know arith- 
metic and summing." 

" Very well ; very genteel young man — pre- 
possessing appearance (that's a fudge !) — ^highly 
educated — usher in a scn<yoT, eh ?" 

*• What you like." 

" References ?" 

"I have none." 

" Eh! none?" and Mr. Clump fixed his spec- 
tacles full upon Philip. 

Philip was prepared for the question, and had 
the art to perceive that a frank reply was his best 
policy, " The fact is," said he, boldly, " I was 
well brought up ; my father died ; I was bound 
apprentice to a trade I disliked; I left it, and 
have now no friends." 

"If I can help you, I will," said Mr. Clum^, 
coldly, " Can't promise much. If you were a 
L labourer, character might not matter; but edu- 
* cated young men must have a character. Hands 
always more useful than head. Education no 
avail nowadays— common, quite common. Call 
agam on Monday." 

Somewhat disappointed and chilled, Philip 
tnmed from the bureau; but he had a strong 



confidence in his own resources, and recovered 
his spirits as he mingled with the throng. He 
passed at length by a livery-stable, and paused, 
from old associations, as he saw a groom in the 
mews attempting to manage a young, hot horse, 
evidtently unbroken. The master of the stables, 
in a green short jacket and top boots, with a long 
whip in his hand, was standing by, with one or 
two men who looked like horsedealers. 

*• Come off, clumsy ! You can't manage that 
'ere fine hanimal," cried the liveryman. ** Ah ! 
he's a lamb, sir, if he were backed properly. 
But I has not a man in the yard as can ride since 
Will died. Come off, I say, lubber !" 

But to come off without being thrown off was 
more easily said than done. The horse was now 
plunging as if Juno had sent her gadfly to him ; and 
Philip, interested and excited, came nearer, and 
nerear, till he stood by the side of the horsedealers. 
The other hostlers ran to the help of their comrade, 
who, at last, with w^iite lips and shaking knees, 
found himself on terra firina; while the horse, 
snorting hard, and rubbing his head against the 
breast and arms of the hostler who held him 
tightly by the rein, seemed to ask, in his own 
way, *' Are there any more of you ?" 

A suspicion that the horse was an old acquaint- 
ance crossed Philip's mind ; he went up to him, 
and a white spot over the left eye confirmed hife 
doubts. It had been a foal reserved and reared 
for his own riding ; one that, in his prosperous 
day, had ate breaS Irom his hand, and followed 
him round the paddock like a doff ; one that he 
had mounted in sport, without saddle, when his 
father's back was turned : a friend, in short, of 
the happy lang syne ; nay, the very friend to 
whom he had boasted his affection, when, stand- 
ing with Arthur Beaufort under the summer sky, 
the whole world seemed to him full of friends. 
He put his hand on the horse's neck, and whis- 
pered, "Soho! So, Billy!" and the horse 
turned sharp round with a quick, joyous neigh. 

" If you please, sir," said Philip, appealing to 
the liveryman, **I will undertake to ride this 
horse, and take him over yon leaping-bar. Just 
let me try him." 

•• There's a fine-spirited lad for you !" said the 
liveryman, much pleased at the offer. " Now, 
gendcmen, did 1 not tell you that ere hanimal had 
no vice if he was properly managed?" 

The horsedealers shook their heads. 

** May I give him some bread first?" asked 
Philip; and the hostler was despatched to the 
house. Meanwhile, the animal evinced various 
signs of pleasure and recognition as Philip stroked 
and talked to him ; and, finally, when he ate the 
bread from the young man's hands, the whole 
yard ^eemed in as much delight and surprise as 
if they had witnessed one of Monsieur Van Am- 
burgh's exploits. 

And now Philip, still caressing him, slowly 
and cautiously mounted; the horse made one 
bound half across the yard— a bound which sent 
all the horsedealers into a comer — and then went 
through his paces, one after the other, with as 
much ease and calm as if he had been broke in at 
Mr. Fozard's to carry a young lady. And when 
he crowned all by going thrice over the leaping- 
bar, and Philip, dismounting, threw flie reins to 
the hostler, and turned triumphartly to the horse- 
dealer, that gentleman slapped him on the back, 
and said emphatically, " Sir, you are a man ! and 
I am proud to see you here." 

Meanwhile, the' horsedealers gathered round 
tfie animal ; looked at his hoofs, felt his legs, ex- 
amined his windpipe, and concluded the bargain. 



which, but for Philip, would have been very ab" 
niptly broken off. When the horse was led ou* 
of the yard, the liveryman, Mr. Stubmore, turned 
to Philip, who, leaning against the wall, followed 
the poor animal with mournful eyes. 

"My good sir, you have sold that ahorse for 
me — that you have ! Anything as I can do for 
you ? One good turn deserves another. Here's 
a brace of shiners." 

" Thank you, sir; I want no money, but I do 
want some employment I can be of use to you, 
perhaps, in your establishment. I have been 
brought up among horses all my life." 

** Saw it, sir ! that's very dear. I say that 
'ere horse knows you !" and the dealer put his 
finger to his nose. ** Quite right to be mum ! 
He came ft-om an old customer of mine — famous 
rider! — Mr. Beaufort. Aha! that's where you 
knew him, I 'spose. Were you in his stables ?" 

** Hem — I knew Mr. Beaufort well." 

" Did you ? You could not know a better 
man. Well, I shall be very glad to engage you, 
though you seem, by your hands, to be a bit of a 
gentleman, eh ? Never mind ; don't want you 
to groom, but superintend things. D'ye know 
how to keep accounts, eh ?" 

"Yes." 

"Character?" 

Philip repeated to Mr. Stubmore the story he 
had imparted to Mr. Clump. Somehow or other, 
men who live much with horses are always more 
lax in their notions than the rest of mankind. 
M{. Stubmore did not seem to grow more distant 
at Philip's narration. 

" Understand you perfectly, my man. Brought 
up with them 'ere fine creturs, how could you 
nail your nose to a desk ? I'll take you without 
more palaver. What's your name ?" 

"Philips." 

**Come to-morrow, and we'll settle about 
wages. Sleep here ?" 

" No. I have a brother whom I must lodge 
with, and for whose sake I wish to work. I 
should not like him to be at the stables — he is too 
young. But I can come early every day, and go 
home late." 

" Well, just as you like, man. Good-day." 

And thus, not from any mental aceomplish- 
ment — not from tlie result of his intellectual edu- 
cation, but from the mere physical capacity and 
brute habit of sticking fast in his saddle, did 
Philip Morton, in this great, intelligent, civilised, 
enlightened community of Great Britain, find the 
means of earning his bread widiout stealing it. 



CHAPTER Vni. 

•' D0<t SaJlmtte fsouriavt^. Je daHa 
dtte.vont ne penfiez pas k moi 7"— Roy Blab. 

** Dim falluMte. Cooiin I 

** Don Otar. De ▼on bienfeits je n'nurai miUe en vie, 
Tant que Jetrouverai vivatit ma Ubre vie."— /AiU 

Philip's situation was agreeable to his habits. 
His great courage and skill in horsemanship 
were not the only qualifications useful to Mr. 
Stubmore : his' education answered a useful pur- 
pose in accounts, and his manners and appear- 
ance were highly to the credit of the yard. The 
customers and loungers soon grew to like Gende- 
man Philips, as he was styled in the establish- 
ment. Mr. Stubmore conceived a real affection 
for him. So passed several weeks ; and Philip, 
in this humble capacity, might have worked out 
his destinies in peace and comfort, but for a new 
cause of vexation that arose in Sidney. This 
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boy was all in all to his brother. For him he had 
resisted the hearty and joyous invitations of Gaw- 
trey (whose gay manner and high spirits had, it 
must be owned, captivated his fancy, despite the 
equivocal mystery of the man's avocations and 
condition) ; for him he now worked and toiled, 
cheerful and contented; and him he sought to 
save from all to which he subjected himself. He 
could not bear that that soft and deUcate child should 
ever be exposed to the low and menial associa- 
tions that now made up his own life — to the ob- 
scene slang of grooms and hostlers — to their 
coarse manners and rough contact. He kept 
him, therefore, apart and aloof in their little lodg- 
ing, and hoped in time to lay by, so that Sidney 
might ultimately be restored, if not to his bright 
original sphere, at least to a higher grade tlian 
that to which Philip was condemned. But poor 
Sidney could not bear to be thus left alone^to 
lose sight of his brother from daybreak till bed- 
time — to have no one to amuse him ; he fretted 
and pined away : all the litde inconsiderate selfish- 
ness, uneradicated from his breast by his suffer- 
ings, broke out the more, the more he felt that he 
was the first object on earth to Philip. PhUip, 
thinking he might be more cheerful at a day- 
school, tried the experiment of placing him at one 
where the boys were much of his own age. But 
Sidney, on the third day, came back with a black 
eye, and he would return no more. Philip seve- 
ral times thought of changing their lodging for 
one where there were young people. But Sid- 
ney had taken a fancy to the kind old widow who 
was their landlady, and cried at the thought of 
removal. Unfortunately^, the old woman was 
deaf and rheumatic ; and, though she bore teasing 
ad libitum^ she could not entertain him long on a 
stretch. Too young to be reasimable, Sidney 
could not or would not comprehend why his 
brother was so long away from him ; and once 
he said peevishly, 

" If I had thought I was to be moped up so 
I would not have left Mrs. Morton. Tom was 
a bad boy, butsull it was somebody to play with. 
I wish I had not gone away with you !" 

This speech cut Phihp to the heart. What, 
then, he had taken from the child a respectable 
and safe shelter — the sure provision of a life*^ 
and the child now reproached him ! When this 
was said to him, the tears gushed from his eyes. 

** God forgive me, Sidney," said he, and turned 
away. 

But then Sidney, who had the most endearing 
ways with him, seeing his brother so vexed, ran 
up and kissed him, and scolded himself for being 
naughty. • Still the words were spoken, and their 
meaning rankled deep, Philip himself, too, was 
morbid in his excessive tenderness for this boy. 
There is a certain age, before the love for the 
sex commences, when the feeling of friendship 
is almost a passion. You see it constantly in 
girls and boys at school. It is the first vague 
craving of the heart after the master food of 
human life — Love. It has its jealousies, and 
humours, and caprices, like love itself. Philip 
was painfully acute to Sidney's affection — was 
jealous of every particle of it. He dreaded lest 
his brother should ever be torn from him. 

He would start from his sleep at night, and go 
to S^idney's bed to see that he was there. He 
left him in the morning with forebodings, he re- 
turned in the dark widi fear. Meanwhile, the 
character of this young man, so sweet and tender 
to Sidney, was gradually becoming more hard 
and stem to others. He had now climbed to the 
post of command in that rude establishment; and 



premature command in any sphere tends to make 
men unsocial and imperious. 

One day Mr. Stubmore called him into his 
own counting-house, where stood a gendeman 
with one hand in his coat-pocket, the other tap- 
ping his whip against his boots. 

•* Philips, show this gentleman the brown 
mare. She is a beauty in harness, is not shd ? 
This gendeman wants a match for his pheaton." 

" She must step very hoigh," said the gende- 
man, turning round ; and Philip recognised the 
beau in the stage(A)ach. 

The recognition was simultaneous. The beau 
nodded, then whisded, and winked. 

** Come, my man, I am at your service," said 
he. 

Philip, with many misgivmgs, followed him 
across the yard. The gendeman then beckoned 
him to approach. 

** You, sir — moind, I never peach — setting up 
here in the honest line ? Dull work, honesty, 
eh?" 

•* Sir, I really don't know you." 

** Daun't you recollect old Gregg's, the even- 
ing you came there with jolly Bill Gawtrey ? 
Recollect tliat, eh ?" 

Philip was mute. 

*' I was among the gendeman in the back-par- 
lour who shook you by the hand. Bill's off to 
France, then. I am tanking the provinces. I 
want a good horse — the best in the yard, moind ! 
Cutting such a swell here ! My name is Captain 
De Burgh Smith — ^never moind yours, my fine 
fellow. Now, then, out with your ratders, and 
keep your topgue in your mouth." 

Phdip mechanically ordered out the brown 
mare, which Captain Smith did not seem much 
to approve of; and after glancing round the stables 
with j^at disdain of the collection, he sauntered 
out of the yard without saying more to Philip, 
though he stopped and spoke a few sentences to 
Mr. Stubmore. Philip hoped he had no design 
of purchasing, and that he was rid, for the pre- 
sent, of so awkward a customer. Mr. Stubmore 
approached Philip. 

** Drive over die grays to Sir John," said he. 
" My lady wants a pair to job. A very pleasant 
man, that Captain Smith. I did not know you 
had been in the yard before — says you were the 
pet at Elmore's, in London. Served him many 
a day. Pleasant, gendemanlike man !" 

'* Y — e — s !" said Pliilip, hardly knowing 
what he said, and hurrying back into the stables 
to order out the grays. 

The place to which he was bound was some 
miles distant, and it was sunset when he returned. 
As he drove into the main street, two men ob- 
served him closely. 

** That is he I I am almost sure it is;" said 
one. 

** Oh ! then it's all smooth sailing," replied the 
other. 

" But, bless my eyes ; you must be mistaken ! 
See whom he's talking to now !" 

At that moment Captain De Burgh Smith, 
mounted on the brown mare, stopped Philip. 

** Well, you see I've bought her — hope she'll 
turn out well. What do you really think she's 
worth — not to buy, but to sell?" 

" Sixty guineas." 

" Well, that's a good day's work, and I owe it 
to you. The old faellow would not have trusted 
me if you had not served me at Elmore's — ha ! 
ha ! If he gets scent and looks shy at you, my 
lad, come to me. I'm at the Star Hotel for the 
next few days. I want a tight faellow like you. 



and you shall have a fair per centage. I'm none 
of your stingy one's. I say, I hope this devil is 
quiet. She cocks up her ears dawmnably !" 

** Look you, sir !" said Philip, very gravely, 
and rising up in his break, "I know very litde 
of you, and that litde is not much to your credit 
I give you fair waiuiing, that I shall caudon my 
employer against you." 

" Will you, my fine faellow ? Then takeeaie 
of yourself." 

** Stay ! and if you dare utter a word againrt 
me," said Philip, with that frown to which his 
swarthy complexion and dashing eyes gave ao 
expression of fierce power beyond his yean, 
" you will find that as I am the last to care for a 
threai, so I am the first to resent an injury!" 

Thus saying, he drove on. Captain SmiA all 
fected a cough, and put his brpwn mare into a 
canter. The two men followed Philip as he 
drove into the yard. 

" What do you know against the person he 
spoke to ?" said one of diem. 

*' Merely that he is one of cunnmgest swelli 
on this side the Bay," returned the other. " ll 
looks bad for your young friend." 

The first speaker shook his head and made no 
reply. 

On gaining the yard, PhUip found that Mr. 
Stubmore had gone out, and was not expected 
home till next day. He had some relations who 
were farmers, whom he often visited; to them 
he was probably gone. 

Philip therefore, deferring his intended caution 
against the gay captain till the morrow, and 
musing how the caution might be mostdiscreedr 
given, walked homeward. He had just entend 
the lane that led to his lodgings, when he sat 
the two men I have spoken of on the odier side 
of the street The taller and better diessed of 
the two lef^ his comrade, and crossing over to 
Philip, bowed, and thus accosted him': 

'* Fine. evening, Mr. Philip Morton. I am re- 
joiced to see you at last. You remember me— 
Mr. Blackwell, Lincoln's Inn ?" * 

" What is your business ?" said Philip, hailing, 
and speaking short and fiercely. 

" Now don't be m a passion, my dear sir- 
now don't. I am here on behalf of my clients, 
Messrs. Beaufort, sen. and jun. I have had such 
work to find you ! Dear, dear ! but you aie a 
sly one! Ha! ha! Well, you see we hare 
setded diat little affair of I'laskwidi's for yon 
(might have been ugly,) and now I hope you 
will — " 

" To your business, sir ! What do you want 
with me ?" 

" Why, now, don't be so quick ! 'Tis not 
the way to do business. Suppose you step to 
my hotel. A glass of wine, now, Mr. Philip' 
We shall soon understand each ojher." 

** Out of my path, or speak plainly I" 

Thus put to it, the lawyer, c-asting a glance at 
his stout companion, who appeared to be con- 
templating the sunset on the other side of the 
way, came at once to the marrow of his subject. 

** Well, then — well, my say is soon said. Mr. 
Arthur Beaufort takes a most lively interest in 
you — ^it is he who has directed this inquiry. He 
bids me say that he shall be most happy— y«^ 
most happy — to serve you in anything ; and if 
you will but see him — he is in the town— I a*? ^ 
sure you will be charmed widi him— most ami- 
able voung man !" 

" Look you, sir," said Philip, drawing him- 
self up; "neither from father, nor from son, nor 
from one of diat family; on whose heads rest the 
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mother's death and the orphan's curse, will I Qver 
ycept boon or benefit — with them, voluntarily, 
1 will hold no communion ; if they force them- 
selves in my path, let them beware ! I am earn- 
ing my bread in the way I desire — I am inde- 
pendent — I want them not. Begone !'* 

With that, Philip pushed aside the lawyer and 
strode on rapidly. Mr. Black well, absorbed and 
perplexed, returned to his companion. 

Pbihp reined his home, and found Sidney 
stationed at the window alone, and with wistfiil 
eyes noting the flight of the gray moths as they 
darted to and fro across the dull shrubs, that, 
rariegated with lines for washing, adorned the 
plot of ground which the landlady called a garden. 
The eldier brother had returned at an earlier hotir 
than usual, and Sidney did not at firdt perceive 
him enter. When he did, he clapped his hands 
and ran to him. 

" This is so good in you, Philip ! I have been 
80 dull ! You will come and play now ?" 

" With all my heart Where shall we play ?" 
said Philip, with a cheerful smile. 

^ Oh, in the garden ! it's such a nice time for 
hide-and-seek." 

'' Bat is it not chill and damp for yon ?" said 
PhiUp. 

*' There, now, you are always making excuses. 
I see you don't like it, I have no heart to play 

DOW." 

Sidney seated himself and pouted. 

♦* Poor Sidney ! yon mtut be dull without me. 
Yes, let us play ; but put on this handkerchief;" 
tad Philip took off his own cravat, and tied it 
roand his brother's neck, and kissed him. 

Sidney, whose anger seldom lasted long, was 
reconciled, and they went into the garden to play. 
It was a little spot, screened by an old moss- 
grown paling from the neighbouring garden on 
the one side, and a lane on the other. They 
played with great glee till the night grew darker 
and the dews heavier. 

'*This must be the last time," cried Philip. 
"It is my turn to hide." 

"Very well! Now, then." 

Philip secreted himself behind a poplar; and, 
as Sidney searched for him, and Philip stole 
round and round the tree, the latter, happening to 
look across the paling, saw the dim outline of a 
man's figure in the lane, who appeared watching 
them. A thrill shot across his breast These 
Beauforts, associated in his thoughts with every 
ill omen and augury, had they set a spy upon hiiB 
movements ? He remained erect and gazing at 
the form, when Sidney discovered and ran up to 
him with his noisy laugh. 

As the child clung to him, shouting with ghd- 
iie^i Philip, unheeding his playmate, called aloud 
aad imperiously to the stranger, 

"What are yon gaping at? Why do you 
stand watching us?" 

The man muttered something, moved on, and 



" I hope there are no thieves here ! I am much 
tfraid of thieves," said Sidney, tremulously. 

The fear grated on Philip's heart. Had he 
not himself, perhaps, been judged and treated as 
a thief? He said nothing, but drew his brother 
within; and there, in their little room, by the 
one poor candle, it was touching and beautiiful to 
*ee these boys — the tender patience of the elder 
lending itself to every whim of the younger — 
ttow bailding houses with cards' — now telUng 
•tories of fairy and knightrcrrant, the sprightliest 
ne could remember or invent. At length, as all 
^^ over, and Sidney was undressing for the 



night, Philip, standing apart, said to him in a 
mournful voice, 

*' Are you sad now, Sidney ?" 

** No ! not when you are with me ; but that is 
so seldom !" 

'* Do you read none of the story books I bought 
for you ?" 

'* ^metimes ! but one can't read all day." 

" Ah ! Sidney, if ever we should part,"porhaps 
you will love me no longer I" 

•» Don't say so," said Sidney. '* But we sha'n't 
part, PhiUp ?" 

Philip sighed and turned away as his brother 
leaped into bed. Something whispered to him 
that danger was near; and as it was, could Sid- 
ney grow up, neglected and uneducated : was it 
thus that he was to fulfil his trust ? 



CHAPTER IX. 

" But oh, wbat ■tonn wu in that mind!" 

Ckabbk: Itiitk. 

While Philip mused and his brother fell into 
the happy sleep of boyhood, in a room in the 
principal hotel of the town sat three persons, Ar- 
thur Beaufort, Mr. Spencer, and Mr. Black well. 

" Apd so," said the first, **he rejected every 
0V3 ture from ths Beauforts ?" 

•* With a scorn I cannot convey to you !" re- 
plied the lawyar. ''But the fact is, that he is 
evidently a lad of low ha'oits — to thin'c of his 
being a sort of helper to a horsedealer ! I sup- 
pose* sir, he was always in the stables in his 
father's time. Bad company depraves the taste 
very soon ; but that is not the worst. Sharp de- 
clares that the man he was talking with, as I told 
yon, is a common swindler. Depend on it, Mr. 
Arthur, he is incorrigible ; all we can do is to 9ave 
the brother." 

" It is too dreadful to contemplate !" said Ar- 
thur, who, still ill and languid, reclined on a 
sofa. 

*' It is, indeed," said Mr. Spencer; ** I am sure 
I should not know what to do with such a cha- 
racter ; but the other poor child, it would be a 
mercy to get hold of Atm." 

*' Where is Mr. Sharp ?" as^ked Arthur. 

•* Wliy," said the lawyer, ♦' he has folbwed 
Philip at a distance to find out his lodgings, and 
learn if his brother is with him. Oh ! here he 
is !" and Blackwell's companion in the earlier part 
of the evening entered. 

** I have found him out, sir," said Mr. Sharp, 
wiping his forehead. ** What a fierce 'un he is ! 
I thought he would have had a stone at my head ; 
but we officers are used to it ; we does our duty, 
and Providence makes our heads unkimmon 
hard I" 

** Is the child with him?" asked Mr. Spencer. 

" Yes, sir." v 

"A little, quiet, subdued boy?" asked the 
melancholy inhabitant of the Lakes. 

'' Quiet ! Lord love you ! never heard a noisier 
little urchin ! There they were, romping and 
rouping in the garden hke a couple of jail-birds." 

** You see," groaned Mr. Spencer, •' he will 
make that poor child as bad as himself." 
" " What shall us do, Mr. Blackwell ?" asked 
Sharp, who longed for his brandy and water. 

<' Why, I was thinking you might ^ to the 
horse d^er the first thing in the morning ; find 
out whether Philip is really thick with the swin- 
dler ; and perhaps Mr. Stubmore may have some 



influence with him, if, without saying who he' 



" Yes," interrupted Arthur; "do not expose 
his name." 

" You could still hint that he ought to be in- 
duced to listen to his friends, and go with them. 
Mr. Stubmore may be a respectable man, and — " 

** I understand," said Sharp ; " I have no doubt 
as how I can setde it. We learns to know hu- 
man nature in our perfession— 'cause why, we 
gets at its blind side. Good night, gentlemen !'* 

•* Yon seem very pale, Mr. Arthur; you had 
better go to bed : you promised your father, you 
know. 

" Yes, I am not well ; I will go to bed ;" and 
Arthur rose, lighted his candle, and sought his 
room. \^'- 

•' I will see PhiUp to-morrow," he said to him- 
self; "hcwiU listen to m«." 

The conduct of Arthur Beaufort, m executing 
the charge he had undertaken, had brought into 
full light all the most amiable and generous parts 
of his character. As soon as he was sufficiently 
recovered, he had expressed so much anxiety as 
to the fate of the orphans, that, to quiet him, his 
father was forced to send for Mr. Blackwell. 

The lawyer had ascertained, through Dr. , 

the name of Philip's employer at R . At 
Ardiur's request, he went down to Mr. Plask- 
with, and, arriving there the day after the return 
of the bookseller, learned those particulars with 
which Mr. Plaskwith's letter to Roger Morton 
has already made the reader acquainted. The 
lawyer then sent for Mr. Sharp, the officer be- 
fore employed, and commissioned him to track 
the young man's whereabout. That shrewd 
functionary soon reported that a youth every way 
answering to Philip's description had been intro- 
*duced, the night of the escape, by a man celebrat- 
ed, not, indeed, for robberies, or larcenies, or 
crimes of the coarser kind, but for address in all 
that more large and complex character which 
comes under the denomination of Uving upon 
one's wits, to a polite rendezvous frequented by 
persons of a similar profession. Since then, 
however, all clew of Phihp was lost. But, 
though Mr. Blackwell, in th^ way of his profes- 
sion, was thus pubUcly beneVolent towards the 
fugitive, he did not the less privately represent to 
his patrons, seiuor and junior, the very equivocal 
character that Philip must be allowed to bear. 
Like most lawyers, hard upon all who wander 
from the formal tracks, he unafifectedly regarded 
Philip's flight and absence as proofs of a very 
reprobate disposition ; and this conduct was 
gready aggravated in his eyes by Mr. Sharp's 
report, by which it appeared that, after his 
escape, Philip had so suddeidy, and, as it were, so 
naturally, taken to such equivocal companionship. 
Mr. Robert Beaufort, already prejudiced against 
Philip, viewed matters in the same light as the 
lawyer ; and the story of his supposed predilec- 
tions reached Arthur's cars in so distorted a 
shape, that even he was staggered and revolted ; 
still, Philip was so young — ^Arthur's oath to the 
orphans' mother so recent — and, if thus early in- 
clined to wrong courses, should not every efl^ort 
be made to lure him back to the broad path ? 
With these views and reasonings, as soon as he 
was able, Arthur himself visited Mrs. Lacy ; and 
the note front Philip, which that good lady put 
into his hands, affectetd him deeply, and confirmed 
all his previous resolutioi^s. Mrs. Lacy was 
very anxious to get his name ; but Arthur, having' 
heard that Philip had refused all aid fh>m his 
fadier and Mr. Blackwell, thought that the young 
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man*s pride might work equally agdnst himself, 
and therefore evaded the landlady's curiosity. 
He wrote the next day the letter we have seen to 
Mr. Roger Morton, whose address Catharine had 
given to him ; and by return of post came a letter 
from the linen-draper, narrating the flight of Sid- 
ney, as it wais supposed, with his brother, This 
news so excited Arthur, that he insisted on going 

down to N at once, and joining in the search. 

His father, alarmed for his health, positively re- 
fused ; and the consequence was an increase of 
fever, a consultation with the doctors, and a 
declaration that Mr. Arthur was in that state that it 
would be dangerous not to let him have his own 
way. Mr. Beaufort was forced to yield, aAd, 
with Black well and Mr. Sharp, accompanied his 

son to N . The inquiries, hitherto fruitless, 

then assumed a niore regular and business-like 
character. By little and little they came, through 
the aid of Mr. Sharp, upon the right clew .up to 
a certain point. But here there was a double 
scent : two youtlis answering the description had 
been seen at a small village; then there came 
those who asserted that they had seen the same 
youths at a seaport in one direction ; others, who 
deposed to their having taken the road to an in- 
land tdwn in the other. This had induced Ar- 
thur and his father to part company. Mr. Beau- 
fort, accompanied by Roger Morton, went to the- 
seaport, and Arthur, with Mr. Spencer and Mr. 
Sharp, more fortunate, tracked the fugitives to 
their retreat. As for Mr. Beaufort senior, now 
that his mind was more at ease about his son, he 
was thoroughly sick of the whole thing ; greatly 
bored by die society of Mr. Morton ; very much 
ashamed that he, so respectable and great a man, 
should be employed on such an errand; more 
afraid of, than pleased with, any chance of dis- 
covering the fierce Philip ; and secredy resolving 
upon slinking back to London at the first reasona- 
ble excuse. 

The next morning Mr. Sharp entered bedmes 
Mr. Stubmore's coundng-house. In the yard he 
caught a glimpse of Philip, and managed to keep 
himself unseen by that young gendeman. 

" Mr. Stubmore, I think?" 

** At your service, sir." 

Mr. Sharp shut the glass door mysteriously, 
and, lifting up the comer of the green curtain that 
covered the panes, beckoned to the starded Stub- 
more to approach. 

" You see that 'ere young man in die velve- 
teen jacket — you employs him ?" 

'* I do, sir ; he is my right hand." 

" Well, now, don't be frightened ; but his 
friends are arter him. ' He has got into bad ways, 
and we want you to give him a litde good ad- 
vice." 

** Pooh ! I know he has run away, like a 
fine-spirited lad as he is ; and, as long as he likes 
to stay with me, they as comes after him may 
get a ddcking in the horse-trough !" 

** Be you a father — a father of a family, Mr. 
Stubmore ?" said Sharp, thrusting his hands into 
his breeches pockets, swelling out his stomach, 
and pursing up his lipn with great solemnity. 

*• Nonsense ! no gammon with me ! Take 
your chaff to the goslings.. I tell you I can't do 
without that 'ere lad. Every man to himself." 

*» Oho !" thought Sharp, " I must change the 
tack. Mr. Stubmore," said he, taking a stool, 
** you speak like a sensible man. No one can 
reasonably go for to ask a gendeman to go for to 
inconvenience his-self. But what do you know 
of that 'ere youngster ? Had you a carakter with 
him ?" 



*' What's that to you?" 

'* Why it's more to yourself, Mr. Smbmore; 
he is but a lad, and if he goes back to his friends, 
they may take care of him ; but he got into a bad 
set afore he come here. Do you know a good- 
looking chap widi whiskers, who talks of his 

pheaton, and was riding last night on a brown 

?,, 

" Y — e — s !" said Mr. Stubmore, growing 
rather pale, •' and I knows the mare too. Why, 
sir, I sold him that mare !" 

" Did he pay you for it ?" 

** Why, to be sure ; he gave me a check on 
Couttp." 

** Arid you took it ! -My eyes, what a flat!" 
Here Mr.- Sharp closed those orbs he had invok- 
ed, and whisded with that sort of self-hugging de- 
light which men invariably feel when another 
man is taken in. 

Mr. Stubmore became evidendy nervous. 

"Why, what now! You don't think I'm 
done ? I did not let him have the mare till I went 
to the hotel, found he was cutting a great dash 
there, a groom, a pheaton, and a fine horse, and 
as extravagant as the devil !" 

*' Oh Lord ! oh Lord ! what a world this is ! 
What does he call his-self ?" 

"Why, here's the check — George Frederic 
De— de Burgh Smith." 

" Put it in your pipe, my man, put it in your 
pipe ; not worth a d— !" 

" And who the dense are you, sir ?" bawled 
out Mr. Stubmore, in an equal rage both with 
himself and his guest. 

" I, sir," said the visiter, rising with great dig- 
nity, " I, sir, am of the great Bow-street Oflice, 
and my name is John Sharp !" 

Mr. Stubmore nearly fell off his stool; his 
eyes rolled in his head, and his teeth chattered. 
Mr. Sharp perceived the advantage he had gained, 
and continued, 

"Yes, sir; and I could have much to say 
against that chap, who is nothing more or less 
than Dashing Jerry, as has ruined more girls and 
more tradesman than any lord in the land. And 
so I called to give you a bit of a caution ; for, 
says I to myself, * Mr. Stubmore is a respectable 
man. 

" I hope I am, sir," said the crestfallen horse- 
dealer ; " that was always my character." 

" And a fadier of a family ?" 

f* Three boys and a babe at the buzzom," said 
Mr. Stubmore, pathetically. 

" And he sha'n't be taken in if I can help it ! 
That 'ere young man as I am arter, you see, 
knows Captain Smith — ha! ha! smell a rat 
now, eh ?" 

" Captain Smith said he knew him— the wi- 
per ! and that's what made me so green." 

" Well, we must not be hard on the youngster : 
'cause why, he has friends as is*'gemmen. But 
you tell him to go back to his poor dear relations, 
and all shall be forgiven ; and say as how you 
won't keep him ; and if he don't go back, he'll 
have to get his livelihood without a carakter; and 
use your influence with him like a man and a 
Christian, and, what's more, like a father of a 
family — Mr. Stubmore — with three boys and a 
babe at the buzzom. You won't keep him 
now?" 

" Keep him ! I have had a precious escape. 
I'd better go and see after the horse." 

" I doubt if you'll find him : the captain caught 
a sight of me this morning. Why, he lodges at 
our hotel ! He's off by this time !" 

" And why the devil did you let him go !" 



*i 'Cause I had no writ agin him !" said the 
Bow-street oflicer; and he walked straight out of 
the counting-office, satisfied that he had ^* done 
die job." 

To snatch his hat — to run to the hotel — to find 
that Captain Smith had indeed gone off in his 
phaeton, bag and baggage, the same as he came, 
except that he had now two horsea to the phaetoo 
instead of one, having left with the landlord the 
amount of his bill in another check upon Contts, 
was the work of five minutes* with Mr. Stub- 
more. He returned home, panting and purple 
with indignation and wounded feeling. 

" To think that chap, whom I took into m? 
yard like a son, should have connived at this! 
'Taint the money — 'tis the willany that 'flich 
me !" muttered Mr. Stubmore, as he re-entered 
the mews. 

Here he came plump upon Philip, who said, 

" Sir, I wished to see you, tnrsay that you had 
better take care of Captain Smith." 

"Oh, you did, did you, now he's gone? 
'sconded off to America, I dare say, by this time. 
Now look ye, young man, your friends are after 
you ; I won't say anything agin you ; bat 700 
go back to them — I wash my hands of yoo. 
Quite too much for me. There's your week, 
and never let me catch you in my 3rard agin, 
diat'saU!" 

Philip dropped the money which Stnbmore 
had put into his hand, " My friends ! — friendi 
have been with you, have they ? I thought so— 
I thank them. And so you part with me! 
Well, you have been kind, very kind ; let as part 
kindly ;" and he held out his hand. 

Mr. Stubmore was softened ; he touched ^k 
hand held out to him, and looked doubtful a mo- 
ment ; but Captain De Burgh Smith's check for 
eighty guineas suddenly rose before his eyes. 
He turned on his heei abrupdy, and said, otct 
his shoulder, 

" Don't go after Captain Smith (he'll come to 
the gallows) ; mend your ways, and be ruled by 
your poor dear relatives, whose hearts you are 
breaking." 

" Captain Smith ! Did my relations tell you?" 

" Yes— res— they told me all— diat is, they 
sent to tell me ; so you see I'm d — d soft not to 
lay hold of you. But perhaps, if they be gem- 
men, they'll act as sich, and cash me this here 
check!" 

But the last words were said to air. Phil^ 
had rushed from the yard. 

With a heaving breast, and every nerve in hii 
body quivering with wrath, the proud, unhapf^ 
boy strode through the gay streets. They had 
betrayed him, then, these accursed Beaufcwrtt. 
They circled his steps with schemes to drive him 
like a deer into the snare of then- loathsome 
charity ! The roof was to be taken from 1^ 
head, die bread from his lips, so diat he mm 
fawn at their knees for bounty. " But they shall 
not break my spirit, nor st^ away my curse. 
No, my dead mother, never !" 

As he thus muttered, he passed dirough » 
patch of waste land that led to the row ofhonses 
in which his lodging was placed. And here » 
voice called to him, and a hand was laid on his 
shoulder. He turned, and Ardiur Beaufort, who 
had followed him from die street, stood behind 
him. Philip did not, at the first gianpc, recog- 
nise his cousin. Illness had so altered h'"?' *" 
his dress was so different from that in which fie 
had first and last beheld him. The contrast be- 
tween the two 
Ph'dip was dad 



young. men was remarkable. 
in die rough garb suited iotoB 
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late calling ; a jacket of black velveteen, ill-fitting 
and ill-fasbioned ; loose fustian trowsers, coarse 
shoes, his hat set deep over his pent eye-brows, 
his raven hair long and neglected. He was just 
at that age when one with strong fei^res and 
robust frame is at the worst in point of appear- 
ance: the sinewy proportions not yet sufiiciendy 
fleshed, and seeming inharmonious and unde- 
veloped, precisely in proportion, perhaps, to the 
symmetry towards which they insensibly mature ; 
the contour of the face sharpened from the round- 
ness of boyhood, and losing its bloom without 
yet acquiring that relief and shadow which make 
the expression and dignity of tlie masculine coun- 
tenance. Thus accoutred, thus gaunt and un- 
couth, stood Morton. Arthur Bc^uifort, always 
refined in his appearance, seemed yet more so 
from the almost feminine delicacy which ill health 
threw over his pale complexion and graceful 
figure; that sort of unconscious elej^ance which 
belongs to the dress of the rich when they are 
young— -seen most in minut® — not observable, 
perhaps, by themselves — marked forcibly and 
painfully the distinction of rank between the two. 
That distinction Beaufort did not feel ; but, at a 
glance, itVas visible to Philip. 

The past rushed back on him. The sunny lawn 
—the gun, offered and rejected — the pride of old, 
nrach less haughty than the pride of to-day. 

"Philip," said Beaufort, feebly, "they tell 
me you will not accept any kindness from me or 
mine. Ah ! if you knew how we have sought 
yon!" 

»* Knew !" cried Philip, savagely, for that un- 
hcky sentence recalled to him his late interview 
with his employer, and his present destitution. 
"Knew ! And why have you dared to hunt me 
oot, and halloo me down ? Why must this inso- 
lent tyranny, that assumes the right over these 
limbs and this free will, betray and expose me and 
my wretchedness wherever I turn !" 
»* Your poor mother—" began Beaufort. 
"Name her not with your lips — name her 
not!" cried Philip, growing livid with his emo- 
tions. " Talk not of the mercy — the forethought 
—a Beaufort could show to her and her offspring ! 
I accept it not — I believe it not Oh, yes ! You 
follow me now with your false kindness; and why? 
Because your father— your vain, hollow, heart- 
less father—" 

" Hold !" said Beaufort, in a tone of such re- 
proach that it starded the wild heart on which it 
fell ; ♦♦ it is my father you speak of. Let the son 
respect die son." 

»*No — no — no! I will respect none of your 
wee. I tell you, your father fears me. I tell you 
that my last words to him ring in his ears ! My 
wrongs ! Arthur Beaufort when you are absent 
1 seek to forget them ; in your abhorred presence 
they revive — they — " 

He stopped almost choked with his passion ; 
hut conthmed instandy, with equal intensity of 
fervour: 

** Were yon tree the gibbet, and to touch your 
hand could alone save me from it, I would scorn 
your aid. Aid ! the very thought fires my blood 
Mid nerves my hand. Aid! Will a Beaufort give 
me back my birth-right— restore my dead mother's 
^ name! Minion! sleek, dainty, luxurious 
» minion ! out of my path ! You have my fortune, 
my station, my rights ; I have but poverty, and 
hate, and disdain. I swear, agai^, and again, that 
you shall not purchase these from me." 
. " But Philip— Philip," cried Beaufort, catch- 
ing his arm, " hear one — ^hear one who stood by 
your—" 



The sentence that would have saved the out- 
cast from the demons that were darkening and 
swoopmg round his soul died uik)n the young 
protector's lips. Blinded, maddened, excited, 
and exasperated almost out of humanity itself, 
Philip fiercely, brutally, swung aside the en- 
feebled form that sought to clmg to him, and 
Beaufort fell at his feet Morton stopped — glar- 
ed at him with clenched hands and a smiling lip 
— sprung over his prostrate form, and bounded to 
his home. 

He slackened his pace as he neared the house, 
and looked behind ; but Beaufort had not follow- 
ed him. He entered the house, and found Sid- 
ney in the room, with a countenance so much 
more gay than that he had lately worn, that ab- 
sorbed as he was in thought and passion, it did 
not fail to strike him. 

" What has pleased yoif , Sidney !" 

The child smiled. 

'' Ah ! it is a secret : I was not to. tell you. But 
I'm sure you are not the naughty boy he says 
you are." 

"He! Who?" 

•* Dont't look so angry, Philip : you frighten 
me." 

" And you torture me. Who could malign 
one brother to the other ?" 

" Oh ! it was all meant very kindly ; there's 
been such a nice, dear, good gendeman here, and 
he cried when he saw me, and said that he knew 
dear mamma. Well, and he has promised to 
take me home with him, and give me a pretty 
pony — as pretty — as pretty— oh, as pretty as 
it can be got ! And he is to call again and teU me 
more : I think he is a fairy, Philip." 

" Did he say that he was to take me too, Sid- 
ney !" said Morton, seating himself, and looking 
very pale. At that question Sidney hung his 
head. 

•* No, brother : he says you won't go, and that 
you are a bad boy, and that you associate with 
wicked people, and that you want to keep me 
shut up here, and not let any one be good to me. 
But I told him I did not believe that — yes,. in- 
deed, I told him so." 

And Sidney endeavoured caressingly to with- 
draw the hands that his' brother placed before his 
face. 

Morton started up, and walked hastily to and 
fro the room. " This," thought he, " is anodier 
emissary of the Beauforts — perhaps the lawyer : 
they will take him from me — the last thing left to 
love and hope for. I will foil them. Sidney," 
he said aloud, " wc must go hence to-day— this 
very hour — nay, instandy."^ 

"What! away from this nice, good gende- 
man?" 

" Curse him ! yes, away from him. Do not 
cry— it is of no use ; you mtiat go." 

This was said more harshly than Philip had 
ever yet spoken to Sidney ; and when he had 
said it, he left the room to setde with the. land- 
lady and to pack up their scanty effects. In 
another hour the brothers had turned their backs 
on the town. 



CHAPTER X. 

** I'll carry ihee 
In Sorrow's trmt to welcome Mitenr.** 

Hktwood'b DiUckttt of 8ujf9lk. 
*' Who*! here besidea foul weather r'^SHAZtPBABB : Lfor. 

The sun was as bright and the sky as calm 
during this journey of the orphans as in the last. 
They avoided, as before, the main roads, and 
their way lay throngh landscapes that might have 



charmed a Gainsborough's eye : Autumn scat- 
tered his last hues of gold over the various fo- 
liage, and the poppy glowed from the hedges, 
and the wild convolvuluses, here and there, still 
gleamed on the wayside with a parting smile. 

At times, over the sloping stubbles, broke the 
sound of the sportsman's gun ; and ever and anon, 
by stream and sedge, they starded the shy wild- 
fowl, just come from the Ikr lands, nor yet setded 
in the new haunts too soon to be invaded. 

But there was no longer in the travellers the 
same hearts that had made light of hardship and 
fatigue. Sidney was no longer flying from a harsh 
master, and his step was not elastic with the en- 
ergy of fear that looked behind^ and of hope that 
smiled before. He was going a toilsome, weary 
journey, he knew not why nor whither ; just, 
too, when he had made a friend, whose soothing 
words haunted his chddish fancy. He was dis- 
pleased with Philip, and, in sullen and silent 
though tfulness, slowly plodded behind him ; and 
Morton himself was gloomy, and knew not where 
in the world to seek a future. 

They arrived at dusk at a small inn, not so far 
distant from the town they had left as Morion 
could have wished; but then the days were 
shorter than they were in their /irsi flight. 

They were shown into a small sanded parlour, 
which Sidney eyed with great disgust ; nor did 
he seem more pleased with the haeked and 
jagged leg of cold mutton which was all that the 
hostess set before them for supper. Philip in 
vain endeavoured to cheer him up, and ate to set 
him the example. He felt relieved when, under 
the auspices of a good-looking, good-natured 
chambermaid, Sidney retired to rest, and he was 
left in the parlour to his own meditations. Hith- 
erto it had been a happy thing for Morton tliat he 
had had some one dependent on him ; that feel- 
ing had given him perseverance, patience, forti- 
tude and hope. But now, dispirited and sad, he 
felt rather die horror of being responsible for a 
human life, without seeing the means \o discharge 
the trust. It was dear, even to his experience, 
that he was not likely to And another employer as 
facile as Mr. Stnbmore ; and, wherever he went, 
he felt as if his Destiny stalked at his hack. He 
took out his little fortune and spread it on the ta- 
ble, counting it over and over ; it had remained 
pretty stationary since his service with Mr. Stub- 
more, for Sidney had swallowed up the wages of 
his hire. While thus employed, the dooropened, 
and the chambermaid, showing in a gentleman, 
said, " We have no other room, sir." 

** Very well, then— I'm not particular ; a tum- 
bler of braundy and water, stiflSsh, cold — with- 
out — the newspaper — and a cigar. You'll ex- 
cuse smoking, sir ?" 

Philip looked up from his hoard, and Captahi 
De Burgh Smith stood before him. 

*' Ah !" said die latter, " well met !" And, 
closing the door, he took off his greatcoat, seated 
himself near PhUip, and bent both his eyes with 
considerable wistfulness on the neat rows irito 
which PhUip's bank-notes, sovereigns, and shU- 
lings were arrayed. 

" Pretty litde sum for pocket-money : caush in 
hand goes a great way, properly invested. You 
must have been very lucky. Well, so I suppose 
you are surprised to see me here without my 
pheaton?" 

" I wish I had never seen you at alU" replied 
Philip, uncourteously, and restoring his money 
to his pocket ; ** your fraud upon Mr. Stubmore, 
and your assurance that you knew me, have sent 
me adrift upon the world." 
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*^ What's one man's meat is another man's 
poison," said the captain, phiiotfophicaily ; ''no 
use fretting ; care kiUed a cat. I am as badly off 
83 you ; for, hang me, if there was not a Bow- 
street runner in the town. I caught his eye fixed 
on me like a gimlet, so I bolted ; went to N — ^— , 
left my pheatoh and groom there foi the present, 
and have doubled back, to baffle pursuit, and cut 
across the country. You recollect that noiie 
giri we saw in the coach; 'gad, I served her 
spouse that is to be a pretty trick ! Borrowed his 
money under pretence of investing it in the New 
Grand Anti-Dry-Ki)i Company— cool hundred — 
it's only just gone, sir." 

Here the chambermaid entered with the brandy 
and water, the newspaper, and cigars ; the cap- 
tain lighted the last, took a deep sup at the beve- 
rage, and said gaily, 

" Well, now, let us join fortunes ; we are both, 
as you say, * adrift.' Best way to staund the 
breeze is to unite the caubles." 

i^iiilip shook his head, and, displeased with 
his companion, sought his pillow. He took ''are 
to p It his money under his head ana to lock nis 
door. 

Th brothers started at .diybreak ; Sidney wa( 
even nDre discontented thi ion the previous day. 
The w jather was hot and oppressive ; thay rested 
for some hours at noon, and in the cool of the 
evening renewed their way. Philip had made up 
his mind to steer for a town in the thick of a 
hunting district, where he hoped his equestrian 
capacities might again befriend him ; and their 
path now layihrough a chain of vast, dreary com- 
mons, which gave them, at least, the advantage 
to skirt the roadside unobserved. But, some- 
how or other, either Philip had been misinformed 
as to an inn where he had proposed to pass the 
night, or he had missed it ; for the clouds dark- 
ened, and the sun went down, and no vestige of 
human habitation was discernible. Sidney, foot- 
sore and querulous^ began to weep and declare 
that he could stir no farther ; and while Philip, 
whose iron frame defied fatigue, compassionately 
paused to rest his brother, a low roll of thunder 
broke upon the gloomy air. ♦* There will be a 
storm," said he, anxiously. **Come on — pray, 
Sidney, come on." 

" It is so cruel in you, brother Philip," replied 
Sidney, sobbing. '* I wish I had never, never 
gone with you." 

A flash of lightning, that illuminated the whole 
heavens, lingered round Sidney's pale face as he 
spoke ; and Philip threw himself instinctively on 
the chUd, as if to protect him even from the wrath 
of the unshelterable flame. Sidney, hushed and 
terrified, clung to his brother's breast; after a 
pause, he silently consented to resume their 
journey. But now the storm came near and 
nearer to the wanderers. The darkness grew 
rapidly more intense, save when the lightning lit 
up heaven and earth alike with intolerable lustre. 
And when at length the rain began to fall in mer- 
ciless and drenching torrents, even Philip's brave 
heart failed him. How could he ask Sidney to 
proceed, when they could scarcely see an inch 
before them ! All that could now be done was to 
gain the high road, and hope for some passing 
conveyance. With fits and starts, and by the 
glare of the lightning, they attained their object, 
and stood at last on the great broad thoroughfare, 
along which, since the day when the Roman 
carved it from tl\e waste, Misery hath plodded 
and Luxury rolled their common way. 

Philip had stripped handkerchief, coat, vest, 
all to shdter Sidney ; and he felt a kind of n tran^ 



pleasure tiirough the i ark even to hear Sidney's 
voice wail and moan. But that voice grew at 
last more languid and faint*-^it ceased — Sidney's 
weight hung heavy — heavier on the fostering 
arm. 

*' For Heaven's sake, speak ! Speak, Sidney ! 
only one word. I w.ll carry you in my arms !" 

** I think I am dying," replied Sidney, in a 
low murmur ; '' I am so tired and worn out, I 
can go no farther— I must lie here." And he 
sunk at once on the reeking grass beside the road. 
At this time the rain gradually relaxed, the clouds 
broke away, a gray light succeeded to the' dark- 
ness, the lightning was more distant, and ihe 
thunder rolled onward in its awful path. Kneel- 
ing on the ground, Philip supported his brother 
in his arms, and cast his pleading eyes upward 
to the softening terrors of the sky. A star — a 
solitary star — broke out for one moment, as if to 
smile comfort upon him, and then vanished. But, 
lo ! in the distance there suddenly gleamed a red, 
steady light, like that in some solitary window ; 
it was no will o'-the-wisp, it was too stationary ; 
human shelter was then nearer than he had 
thought for. He pointed to the light, and whis- 
pered, *' Rouse yourself— one struggle more— 
cannot be far off." 

"It is impossible — I cannot stir," answered 
Sidney ; and a sudden flash of lightning showed 
his countenance, ghastly, as if with the damps of 
death. What could the brother do ? — stay there, 
and see the boy perish before his eyes ?— leave 
him on the road, and fly to the friendly light ? 
The last plan was the sole one left, yet he shrun'i 
from it in greater terror than the first. Was that 
a step that he heard across the road ? He held 
his breath to listen ; a form became dimly visible 
— it approached. 

Philip shouted aloud. 

" What now ?" answered the voice ; and it 
seemed familiar to Morton's ear. He sprung for- 
ward, and, puttinsr his face close to the wayfarer, 
thought to recognise the features of Captain De 
Burgh Smith. The captain, whose eyes were 
yet more accustomed to the dark, made the first 
overture. 

" Why, my lad, it is you then ! Gad, you 
frightened me !" 

Odious as this man had hitherto been to Philip, 
he was as welcome to him as daylight now ; he 
grasped his hand : " My brother — a child — s 
here, dying, I fear, with cold and fatigue ; he 
cannot stir. Will you stay with him — support 
him — but for a few moments, while I make to 
yon light? See, I have money— plenty of 
money !" 

" My good lad, it is very ugly work staying 
here at this hour ; still — where's the child ?" 

'» Here, here ! make haste ! raise him ! that's 
right ! God bless you ! I shall be back ere you 
think me gone." 

He sprung from the road, and plunged through 
the heath, the furze, the rank, glistening pools, 
straight towards the light, as ihe swimmer to- 
war<& the shore. 

The captain, though a rogue, was human ; and 
when life — an innocent life — is at stake, even a 
rogue's heart rises up from its silent and weedy 
bed. He muttered a few oaths, it is true, but he 
held the child in his arms, and, taking out a little 
tin case, poured some brandy down Sidney's 
throat, apd then, by way of company, down his 
own. The cordial revived the boy ; he opened 
his eyes, and said, " I think I cati go on now, 
Philip." 

We must return to Arthur Beaufort. He was 



naturally, though gentle, a person of high spirit, 
and not without pride. He rose from the ground 
wiih bitter, resentful feelings and a blushing 
cheek, and went his way to the hotel. Here he 
found Mr. Spencer just returned from, his visit to 
Sidney. Enchanted with the sof^ and endearing 
manners of his lost Catharine's son, and deeply 
affected with the re^iEemblance the child bore to 
the mother as he had seen her last at the gaj 
and rosy age of fair sixteen, his description o{ 
the younger brother drew Beaufort's mdignant 
thoi4[hts from the elder. He cordially concurred 
with Mr. Spencer in the wish to save one so 
gende from the domination of one so fierce ; and 
this, after all, was the child Catharine had roost 
strongly commended to him. She had said little 
of the elder ; perhaps she had been aware of hii 
ungracious and untractable nature, and, as it 
seemed to Beaufort, his predilections for a ooane 
and low career. 

" Yos," said he, " this boy, then, shall console 
me for the perverse brutality of the other. He 
shall indeed drink of my cup, and eat of my 
bread, and be to me as a brother." 

" What!" said iMr. Spencer, changing conn, 
tenance, " you do not intend to take Sidney to 
live with you ? I meant him for my son— my 
adopted son." 

'* No ; generous as you are," said Arlhar, 
pressing his hand, '* this chaise devolves on me; 
it is my right, I am the orpnan's relation; his 
mother consigned him to me. But he shall be 
taught to love you not the less." 

Mr. Spencer was silent. He could not beir 
the thought of losing Sidney as an inmate of his 
cheerless home, a tender relic of his early loFt 
From that moment he began to contemplate the 
possibility of securing Sidney to hinbielf, an- 
known to Beaufort. 

The plans both of Arthur and Spencer weie 
interrupted by the sudden retreat of the brothers. 
They determined to depart different ways in 
search of them. Spencer, as the more helpless 
of the two, obtained the aid of Mr. Sharp ; Bean- 
fort departed with the lawyer. 

Two travellers, in a hired barouche, were 
slowly dragged by 2r pair of jaded posters along 
the commons I have just described. 

" I tliink," said one, " that the storm is foy 
much abated. Heigho! what an unpleasant 
night!" 

" Unkimmon ugly, sir," answered the other; 
'" and an awful long stage, eighteen miles. These 
here remote places are quite behind the age, sir 
-—quite. However, I think we shall kitch them 
now." 

** I am very much afraid of that eldest boy, 
Sharp. He neems a dreadful vagabond." 

•* You see, sir, quite hand in ^ove with Dash- 
ing Jerry — met in the same inn last night— P'^ 
concerted, you may be quite sure. It would be 
the best day's job I have done this many a day 
to save that ere little feller from being corrupted. 
You sees he is just of a size to be usefiil to theie 
bad karakters. If they took to burglary, be 
would be a treasure to them : slip hun through i 
pane of glass like a ferret, sir." 

'* Don't talk of it. Sharp," said Mr. Spenc©^ 
with a groan ; " and, recollect, if we get hold of 
him, that you are not to say a word to Mr. 
Beaufort." 

" I understand, shr; and I alwiys p^ ^^ 
the gemman who behaves most like a genunan. 

Here a loud haUoo was beard dose by the 
horses' heads. 
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kind in the burning of the Alexandrian library. His 
mind was like one of the obelisks of his favourite 
land— wild, odd, antique, covered with characters 
which, doubtless, meant something, but which no 
man could interpret, and puzzlings every body with 
the question, why so much trouble was taken in 
rain. 

In the ** Literary Remains** of this amiable man, 
pablished by his nephew, the very ^t passacre in 
a treatise on his belief, saves as the task of giving a 
specimen of his conversation. 

*' The absolute aabjectivitj, whose only attribute 
u the Good — whose only definition is, that which is 
essentially causative of all possible true being; the 
adorable proproton, which, whatever is assumed as 
the first, must be presumed its antecedent, Theot 
without an article, and yet not as an adjective,*' &c. 
This we conceive to be in the purest style of ^e 
hieroglyphics, and to establish Coleridge's oracularity 
beyond all question. 

Jame* Smith, — James Smith, like every man of 
tense in England, and every man of principle, was a 
conservative ; bat no roan was less a talker on that 
most commonplace of all subjects, politics. His 
enjoyment was conversation ; and he must have seen 
too many instances of th^ inroad which this trite ver- 
biage makes on it, to suffer himself to be led into the 
temptation. ^* My political opinions," he gallantly 
laid, ^ are those of the lady who sits next to me ; 
and as the fair sex are generally 

* Perplexed, like roonarchs, with the fear of change,' 

[constantly find myself conservative." 

Some of his bon mots, on this and other subjects 
were happy. 

** Mr. bffiith,'* said a gentleman across the table, 
•*yoa look like a conservative." 

"Certainly, sir,'* was th'e reply, "my crutches 
remind me that I am no member of the movement 

As solicitor, be had an office in a large house in 
Austin Friars. However, another James Smith 
taking chambers in the same building, considerable 
eonfiision arose from the letters of each falling into 
the hands of the other. — ^They met accordingly to 
remedy this inconvenience, and it was agreed that 
the only resource was, that either should t^ke cham- 
bers somewhere else. The question iMh was, 
"which!" ^ 

"Nothing can be more easily decided," s id he. 
— " Yon came last, and, as James the Second, you 
oogfat to abdicate." 
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A PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF ALFIERI. 
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Two men who had sought for protection from the 
rays of the sun in an arbour which was overshadowed 
by the thick leaves of a wide spreading vine, were 
seated opposite to each other, leaning on a table, and 
smoking perfumed cigarettos. 

The claer, who appeared to be about forty years of 
^t was tall and pale ; his costume which was rich 
tUhooffh simple, had somewhat of a military appear- 
toce about it. As for the younger, he was charac- 
terised by that slovenly elegance which had begun 
to be fashionable in Italy as well as in France, to- 
wds &e end of the eighteenth century. 

"^ Faith, Alfieii," said the elder of the two, «<you 
were the last person in the world I expected to have 
metatAbano." 

** Yet methinks the sick man's place should be 
where he may hope to mend his health." 

The young man looked at the count: 

"The fact is, you do look paler than usual ; have 
yon consulted the best physicians!" 

"Yes." 

** And what do they say 1" 

"The same thing over and over again. They 
promise me in the winter that I shall be well in the 
wmmer; and when the summer comes and I feel no 
^)K they assure me that I shall be better in the 
]^Qter. The Milanese doctors reconomend the air of 
'^^ploB, and the Neapolitan docton that of MUan; 



and 80 they go on, turning me over from one to the 
other, until Texpect some day to die on the road be- 
tween these two places, if I contiirae to follow all 
their ordinances.'' 

** Come, come, nonsense, did you ever hear of any 
body dyin^ at your age!" 

"Someumes," murmured Alfieri pensively, and 
shaking his head. 

" I bet I know what ails you : you have eternally 
in your mind the predictions of your old sorceress." 
" Am I wrong, Cellini ! I was only twelve years 
of age when that old woman told me all that has hap- 
pened to me since. She said that I should leave 
riedmont, that I should become a poet, and that I 
would be celebrated." 

" And that you would die at thirty-five. Who 
doesn't know that part of your history ! You have 
written on it an admirable sonnet which all Italy 
knows by heart. But that a man like you should 
put faith in the munimery of an old woman, is what 
1 catmot understand." 

The count sighed, but made no answer: a short si- 
lence ensued. 

" Shall 1 tell you what it is that kills you !" re- 
joined Cellini. ** At the bottom you are not ill, you 
are only low-spirited." 

*^ That's what the doctors say," replied the count 
sadly, " but I feel it will caijy me off at last," 

** Why not seek for some distractions ! Why don't 
you travel! When you quitted Milan, your inten- 
tion, if I mistake not, was to go to Spain." 
•* I have been there." 

** Ah ! indeed — and from thence to France." ' 
" I have been there." 
»* And thence to Germany." 
" I have been there." 

*^ But you must have been everywhere, if that is 
the case. The fact is, I know you are a most expe- 
ditious traveller ; you traverse each country as fast 
as your horse can gallop ; but yon can't have had 
time to see anything." 

** Pardon me ; I have seen mountains, cities, roads, 
and plains; and, in the midst of all this, number- 
less myriads of human beings very busy doing no- 
thing." 
** And what did you particularly notice !" 
" Three splendid institutions — the tchaf^rue in Ger- 
many, the poUce in France, and the inqvintion in 
Spain." 

*» You're as full of satire as ever, I see," said Cel- 
lini lauffhinfif ; ^' a misanthropist and a republican, a 
real descendant of Brutus in the papal states. But 
really, Alfieri, you do not deserve the favours which 
fortune has bestowed upon you ; all our theatres ring 
with your triumphs. Italy has its eye upon you ; 
you are noble, rich, young, and yet you seem tired 
of life. What is it you would have to be happy !" 

"That's more than I can say ; something perhaps 
which is possessed by the lowliest of the crowd 
which covers me with acclamations ; a retired habita- 
tion, an obscure destiny, and a woman who would 
love me seated by my side." 

" But what hinders you from having all thia, Al- 
fieri !" 

Alfieri shrugged up his shoulders, and heaved a 
deep sigh. 

" You forget," said he, " that chance has made a 
celebrated man of me, and a celebrated man is like a 
wild beast, everybody rushes to pret a sight of him. 
Every man thinks that he has a right to spy into my 
actions ; I am never alone ; my books are like cou- 
riers, they announce my arrival wherever I go. As 
soon as I appear in an assembly, farewell to free and 
friendly conversation ; univeriml silence prevails, the 
guests are all on the tip-toe of expectation ; they ex- 
pect to hear me speak as if I were a book. The 
women are all silent through fear, or else they give 
themselves airs to attract my notice. Brought up, 
as I was, almost in the midst of woods, secluded 
from society in my youth, I feel confused at being 
singled out as the object of universal attention : una- 
ble to distinguish between real sympathy and importi> 
nent curiosity, I wrap myself up in my reserve, and 
remain silent. I am therefore, considered proud, 
when I am only unhappy. Ah ! were I poor, desti- 
tute, miseiable, I mi|^t believe in the afiection of 



those who surrourfd me ; but I am now ever in doubt 
whether it is myself or my reputation which is sought 
after." 

•* I understand — you are as unfortunate as a king." 

" You seem to jest, bat it is strictly true neverthe- 
less. When 1 arrived here, I thought I had escaped 
all my troubles ; for a few days I was free to five 
like everybody else, I was comparatively happy — 
but the arrival of a man, who had seen me 1 don't 
know where, destroyed every thingr. 

" That's the way of the worid," said Cellini— 
** your celebrity is a burden to you, and I who work 
my fin^rs ofi, remain buried in the most enviable 
obscurity." 

" It's your own fault ; yon don't stick to anything 
seriously." 

** My dear count, you seem to forget that I am in 
the pay of an imprettario, obliged to have three acts 
ready every month. You don't icnow what it is to be 
a composer to a theatre ; it's like the landlord of a 
public house, where there is a continued call on his 
genius." 

" Until he at last gets to the bottom of it." 

*^^ That's just what has happened to me ; I managed 
to live some time on about a dozen decent ideas — 
you know what an idea is, a thing you can dish up 
with fifty different sauces; you can put the beginning 
at the end, the middle at the beginning, and people 
wonder at the author's fecundity. I went on m this 
manner for about three years ; but at last the public 
discovered that I gave turned cloth for new-^I was 
hissed." • 

" W^ell, and how did you manage then!" 

" Why, I determined to travel and regenerate my 
ideas." 

•* And do you succeed !" 

♦* Quite certain of it. There are a great many per- 
sons at Abano, and plots are as thick here as the 
grasshoppers were in Egypt in the time of Pharaoh. 
in less than a month, I warrant you that I shall have 
gathered materials enough for as many comedips and 
dramas as will last me ten years at a moderate cal- 
culation. 1 only arrived yesterday, and am already 
on the scent of an intrigue." 

Alfieri smiled incredulously. 

** 'Tis a fiict," continued Cellini, lowering his 
voice ; " yesterday, heated by traveling and unable 
to sleep, I ventured into the garden ; you know the 
small pavilion at the extremity of the gravel walk." 

"Well, I was strolling about near it, when I 
heard a door or a window suddenly close. I turned 
about, and found myself cheek by jowl with a man." 

" Can it be possible !" 

" Seeing me, be stopped short and seemed inclin- 
ed to speak, but he altered his mind, turned away, 
and disappeared. 

" Did you distinguish his features!" 

"As I do yours now — it was splendid moon- 
light." 

" And you would recognise him again !" 

*« I have done so already." 

"How!" 

"This morning 1 saw him in the pump-room." 

" Do you know his name !" 

"They call hmi Mariiano." 

The count started up with vivacity. 

" Are you sure he came out of the pavilion !" 

" I couldn't swear to it, but I think he did." ' 

" And you are sure that it \vas close to the pavi- 
lion at the bottom of the garden, near the poplar 
trees, that you met him !" 

" Yes, under the windows of the Marchioness Al- 
canza." 

Alfieri turned pale, his lip*^ trembled convulsively, 
but he mastered his emotion and sat down again. 

" You see that I haven't lost my time," continued 
Cellini, who had not remarked the count's uneasi- 
ness. " I am on the scent of a love affair, which 
will no doubt furnish mo with some excellent scenes. 
I had already remarked this Mariiano, on account of 
his being so very ugly ; he looks like the impenitent 
thief, in my idea. — Seeing him continually in (he 
company of the marchioness, who, by the by, ap- 
pears to hate him, 1 at first took him for her husband. 
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but I wa» mistaken ; there is a secret about it, which 
you must help me to penetrate." 

It was indeed a secret ; but it was not only the 
count that now desired to discover it. Cellini was^ 
far from being aware how interested his friend was' 
in this mystery, and what anguish his recital had in- 
flicted upon him. 

The marchioness had been about three months at 
Abano. She had come alone, and was ill.< — Alfieri 
had done his best to avoid her ; indeed he let slip no 
opportunity of showing his aversion when chance 
threw them together ; but the young widow did her 
utmost to overcome a hatred, the cause of which she 
really was, or affected to be, i^orantof. Subsequently 
the count's cold nesA had yielded to the marks of interest 
which he received from the marchioness, and a sort 
of intimacy, lyhich became more familiar every 
day, sprang ^up between them»— He felt that tliis 
woman exercised more influence over him every time 
he saw her ; that his existence was, as it were, in- 
complete without her society ; and that, in short, hie 
happiness depended on the continuance of that friend- 
ship which had so unexpectedly arisen out of his 
former dislike. 

He was on the point of telling her so one day, 
when Marliano arrived. At the sight of this man 
Bianca appeared confused ; she welcomed him with 
concealed afiiight ; there arose a sort of mute combat 
between them, in which the young widow was van- 
quished. 

Alfieri ^hen remarked that she avoided him. It 
seemed to him as if this Marliano exercised over her 
a sort of jealous guardianship,, to ^hich she submit- 
ted, but against her will. What connection could 
there exist between these two beings 1 Cellini's 
story cleared up all his doubts, but he could not bring 
himself to put faith in the conclusions which it seem- 
ed to warrant. Then who was this Marliano 1 A 
first glance seemed to indicate one of those men who 
pass their lives in the frivolities and dissipations of 
the world ; but after a more minute examination he 
descried under this assumed mask a violent tenacity, 
a stubborn and headstrong will, one of those ignoble 
and coarse minds in a case of adamant. Alfieri had 
in vain endeavoured to study more deeply this man's 
character; all his advances were met with distant 
civility; indeed the marchioness always interfered 
to put an end to any discussion which might arise 
between them ; she seemed to fear their coming in 
contact with each other. 

Such was the state of things, when one day the 
count, on descending into the garden rather earlier 
than usual, met the young widow alone.. It was the 
fir:;t time since the arrival of Marliano, and he re- 
solved to profit by it. After several useless attempts 
to discourse on indifferent topics, finding that he be- 
came more and more embarrassed, he at last sudden- 
ly stopped, and taking the hand of the marchioness — 

"What have you acrainflt mel" said he; ''and 
why do you avoid me r' 

*' I avoid you !" repeated she ; " what can induce 
you to think so T" 

*' Do you think I am blind, madam 1 For more 
than a fortnight this is the first time I have been able 
to speak to you." 

The marchioness,' who had been troubled for a 
moment, had now recovered herself. 

" Are you sure that it is my fault ?" asked she, 
smiling; "we seldom find those whom we do not 
care to seek." 

" Ah, madam ! you do not doubt my desire to par- 
take of your society 1" 

" Why noti I know that my arrival at Abano 
displeased you at first. Did the intimacy of a few 
days suffice to destroy all your former prejudices]" 

The count blushed, and endeavoured to exculpate 
himself. 

" Do not attempt to deny it," continued the mar- 
chioness ; " some one had poisoned your mind against 
xrie. I know that the only reason of your stay was 
your being obliged to wait for some letters which 
you expected ; you were consequently compelled to 
put up with my society." 

" I do not know who can have given you all these 
details," said Alfieri, with unaSected simplicity; 
"but I cannot deny my faults, or conceal my 



thoughts. It is true that your name awakened in 
me a painful emotion, and that 1 did not attempt to 
hide it. But if such be the cause of your coldness 
towards me, which has succeeded so suddenly to 
your prior affability, you punish too cruelly a preju- 
dice which your presence has sufficed to dissipate." 

" And may 1 ask you what this prejudice might 
be?" 

" Were I to refuse to give you the explanation 
you demand, you might be inclined to suppose that 
It arose from some injurious repugnance on my part; 
but your presence renewed a sensation of sor- 
row withio my breast, of which I was not the 
master." 

" And for what reason ?" 

"1 once had a friend, madam, who had likewise 
been the companion of my studies. We had grown 
together, and I loved him as children love one an- 
other, because they are of the same a?e and enjoy 
the same pleasures. We had separated, but kept up 
a regular correspondence, for we could not forget the 
happy days of our boyhood. I heard that he lived 
respected by all who knew him at Genoa» About a 
year back I learned that he had fallen in love with a 
woman, beautiful, admired, and courted by all. Two 
of my letters remained unanswered ; at last I received 
one from his mother — his love had been fatal to him." 

"And your friend was called T" 

" Julio Aldi." 

On hearing this name, a cry escaped the mar- 
chioness. 

" It was then that I heard your name pronounced 
for the first time," continued Alfieri ; but seeing that 
the young woman had buried her face in her hands 
—" Pardon me, madam, said he, with a supplicating 
and agitated voice, " I have afilicted you, but it was 
unavoidable. Now you are aware why I wished to 
avoid a person whose presence recalled to me the 
death of my friend." 

' " How you must have hated me !" exclaimed the 
marchioness, bathed in tears. 

" No, madam ; for I knew that you did everything 
in your powej to prevent their duel, that you even 
went to the place of rendezvous." 

" Too late, sir— too late !" 

" The fault was not yours, and Aldi's mother ren- 
dered you full justice; she did not accuse you in the 
agony of her grief, but the young man*s imprudence, 
which had exposed him to the Baron Rocca's sword. 
,^ Ah, how often have I condemned him for having 
ventured, in the chances of a duel, a life full of hope 
in the future ! I then did not know the anguish of 
always finding near the person beloved a face whose 
impassibility insults our sufferings — of hearing, 
whenever her voice is heard, the voice of another 
who answers her with familiarity ! Now I compre- 
hend why Aldi preferred certain death to tortures 
such as these ; for I, a man of thought and reveries 
as I am, who never touched a sword in my life, I 
feel a thirst for shedding blood ; a challenge is ever 
on my lips, and I wish to be placed opposite to my 
adversary, sword in hapd, to acquire the right of 
loving exclusively to myself." 

Alfieri's voice had risien as he spoke, his pale face 
was fiusjied, and, on pronouncing these last words, 
his hand was outstretched as if he had grasped a 
sword; the marchioness made an involuntary motion 
to stop hirn. 

** Ah ! you need not fear," rejoined he with a bit^ 
ter smile; "1 have devoured my anger. What 
right had I to provoke a rival! Jealousy is only 
permitted to him who can hope for a return to his 
affection. And yet," continued he, after a short 
pause, " what risk should I run in a duelt Is there 
not a terrible one engaged between me and my ma- 
lady ? and I well know what will be the issue of 
that." 

The marchioness had insensibly drawn closer to 
him. Her looks were fixed upon the poet's dejected 
countenance with an indescribable expression of com- 
passion, and she said, in a voice trembling with 
emotion, " Good heavens ! what is the matter with 
youl" 

"Do you ask mel Do you not know both the 
cause an4 the curel Nothing but a little affection 
which might inspirt me with the desire to Uve ; for 



an instant I had imagined 1 had found it ; I the t 
breathed more freely ; I felt all the vigour of mi 
youth return, because I was happy ; but it only lasted 
a few days, for I soon perceived that my hopes were 
groundless." 

"Who told you so t" 

" Bianca !" exclaimed he ; " have I mtderBtood 
youl Speak, I beseech you— for pity's sake, speiL^' 

(Concluflion in our next) 
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The Eccletiaitical and Political History of the P»pa 
of RotMy during' the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Co. 
turiea. By Leopold Rauke, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. Translated from the German, 
by Sarah Austin, 2 vols. 8vo., Philadelphia, Lea 
and Blanchard, 1841, 

This work will form an invaluable addition to tbe 
historical poYtion of standard literature. When ve 
consider that the period to which it relates includes 
that of the Reformation and of the Huguenot vaiB, 
the Thirty Years' war, &c. ; that it includes the his- 
tory of the most active and influential power of tk 
period ; and finally that it solves the grand problem 
of modem history, viz: the cause of Sie progress of 
protestantism being so suddenly arrested ; we shall 
find abundant reason for ^ving this histbry a plaee 
among the most interesting and useful extant It 
will be regarded as essential to the completenesfi of 
every library which professes to supply itself with 
every first rate standard work which appears. Those 
who deem it necessary to purchase the works of 
Bancroft, Prescott, and Sparks, as they appear, will 
not fail to supply their shelves with Rauke's Histoiy 
of the Popes. 



Life of Be Witt Clinton, By James Renwick,LL 
D„ Professor of Natural and Ex]ferimental Pio- 
sophy and Chemistry, in Columbia College, Net 
York. Harper and Brother, 1841. 

A life of so distinguished a citizen, patriot, i^ 
public benefactor, from so iible a writer as Professff 
Renwick, cannot fail to command universal attentioQ 
and respect. We are glad to see that the New 
Yorkers are true to the mterests of their state, by 
cherishing the historical reputation of their illustrious 
men. Would to Heaven that Pennsylvania ooold be 
induced to consult her true interest by rememb^ 
her claims and merits as a state. 
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, NOVELS AND NOVELISTS. 

In tracing the progress by which the art of fic- 
titious oarrative has advanced from its rude origin 
to its perfection, we are struck, amidst all the di-. 
versities occasioned by government, climate, and 
edttcttion, with the singular coincidence of cer- 
tain phenomena attending its different stages, 
which have given a kind of uniformity to its his- 
tory in all ages and countries in the world. 

The infancy of fiction, for example, is every- 
where characterised by a superabunduice of in- 
tident. Attention is kept awake by rapidity of 
toccession; and the beauty or propriety of indi- 
Tidual oecurrences, or their relation to each 
other, is forgotten in the bustle and excitement 
produced by the train. If there exist a principle 
of selection at all, it seemt to be in favour of 
what is most wild and improbable. Everything 
is viewed by the novelist through a veil of mys- 
tery, for so the face of nature was actually re- 
tarded by those to whom he addresses himself. 
Iguorant of the laws that regulate the course of 
the material world, and by which he is afterwards 
enabled almost to control its movements, man at 
first regards himself as an inferior being in the 
chain of existences by which he believes himself 
surrounded. He humbles himself before the ob- 
jects of his terror ; he endows the elements with 
will and intelligence ; peoples the rocks, moun- 
tains, and streams with imaginary beings, to 
whom he ascribes powers surpassing his own, 
and, like Tancred in the Enchanted Forest, sees 
a nymph or a spirit issuing from every tree. The 
narrator, with an '* untaught innate philosophy,'* 
avails himself of these feelings ; and trusting little 
to the delineation of familiar occurrences, endea- 
vours to excite and sustain attention by touching 
the master-key of mysterious terror;— by the 
tales of mythology, the legends of superstition, 
the detail of those strange phenomena which at 
times disturb the course of nature, or of those 
dark and fearful moral calamities which, sup- 
pressing the common powers of thought and 
action, seem to render man a helpless instrument 
in the hands of an oyerpowering and irresistible 
destiny. 

As society advances, however, this mode of 
interesting passes away. Feeling emerges with 
the increase of intelligence, as warmth follows 
the dawn. The mind, *• touched to finer issues," 
is acted on by gentler stimuli. The tales which 
formerly fettered the reason, are now addressed 
only to the imagination, and gradually sink into 
nursery legends. The influence of female society 
appears more visible, in the less revolting cha- 
Jficter of the mathid of fiction^ and in Ae in- 



creasing tendency to the representation of the 
affairs of actual and domestic life, to which it has 
communicated so many varied aspects and new 
attractions. The aim of merely exciting atten- 
tion by a multitude of incidents, is exchanged for 
that of touching the feelinfi;s, which is found to 
be more effectually accomplished by a few. The 
novelist abandons the character of a chronidler or 
annalist ; — he exercises a principle of selection, 
passes over or details events according to their 
importance, and their relation to the end he has 
in view ; and in supplying his imaginary actors 
with motives, language, and sentiments suited to 
the scenes in which they are placed,* he invents 
and delineates character. 

There is still another stage in the progress of 
fiction. When knowledge and intelligence have 
been diffused over the whole surface of society ; 
when life becomes daily more uniform, decorous, 
and conventional, — ^less subject to strange inter- 
ruptions — ^less animated by enthusiasm ; when 
men, amply furnished with materials for contem- 
plation, and little solicited by external objects 
that lead to emotion, desire rather the repose of 
thought than the stir of action or of feeling; and, 
in the representation of the things of life, are oc- 
cupied mo^ with the springs and motives, the 
hopes or fears which lead to action, than with 
action itself; then a corresponding character is 
impressed on fictitious writing. Plots become 
simple and domestic to excess ; the place of inci- 
dent is supplied by wit, by sentiment, by elo- 
quence, by argument, by metaphysical andysis ; 
and novels, no longer intended merely to amuse, 
are made the vehicle of communicating dogmata, 
moral, political, religious, or philosophical, as 
the author*s peculiar vein may incline. 



STERNE. 

It remains to speak of Sterne ; — and we shall 
do it in a few words. There is more of man- 
nerism and affectation in him, and a more imme- 
diate reference to preceding authors; — but his 
excellences, where he is excellent, are of the first 
order. His characters are intellectual and inven- 
tive, like Richardson's — but totally opposite in 
the execution. The one are made out by conti- 
nuity, and patient repetition of touches; the 
others, by rapid and masteriy strokes, and grace- 
ful opposition. His style is equally different from 
Richardson's : — it is, at times, the most rapid, — 
the- most happy, — ^the most idiomatic of any of 
our novel writers. It is the pure essence of 
English coirversational style. His works consist 
only of fTiorcemur,— of brilliant passages. His 
wit is poignant, though artificial ; — and his cha- 



racters (though the ffroundwork has been laid 
before) have yet invdoable original differences ; 
' and the spirit of the execution, the master- 
strokes constantly thrown into them, are not to 
be surpassed. It is sufficient to name them — 
Yorick, Dr. Slop, Mr. Shandy, my Unde Toby, 
Trim, Susanna, and the Widow Wadman ; and 
in these he has contrived to oppose, with equal 
felicity and originality, two characters,— one of 
pure intellect, and the other of pure good-nature, 
in my Father and my Uncle Toby. There ap- 
pears to have been in Sterne a vein of dry, sar- 
castic humour, and of extreme tenderness of 
feeling ; — the latter sometimes carried to affecta- 
tion, as in the tale of Maria, and the apostrophe 
to the recording angel ; — but at other times pure, 
and without blemish. The story of Le Pevre is 
perhaps the finest in the English language. My 
Father's restlessness^ both of body and mind, is 
inimitable. It is the, model from which all those 
despicable performances against modern philo- 
sophy ought to have been copied, if their authors 
had known anything of the subject they were 
writing about. My Uncle Toby is one of the 
finest compliments* ever paid to human nature. 
He is the most unoffending of Grod's dreatures ; 
or, as the French express it — tin petit bon 
homme! Of his bowling-green, — his sieges, — 
and his amours, who would say or think any- 
thing amiss ? 

From the London Metroponunlbr^aniiaiy. 
A PASSAGE IN THE LIFE/f ALFIERI. 

BT J. C. 0. 

(Concluded Arom our last.) 

The marchioness was aboat to answer; but she 
suddenly uttered a cry of terror; and tore herself 
from bis embrace. The count raised bis eyes ; Mar- 
liano was standing at the comer of the parterre. 

The Geneose bowed coldly. On seeing him the 
marchioness had fallen back motionless on the bench ; 
he advanced, and without appearing to notice her 
emotion, enquired afUr her health with impassable 
politeness. 

As for Alfieri, the arrival of this man at the mo- 
ment that he was about to receive an avowal which 
he had so long and so ardently sought after, had at 
first drawn from him a gesture of anger ; bat his at- 
tention was soon attracted towards bianca, who by 
looks appeared to be supplicating Marliano. Alfieri 
felt all his doubts return; an invisible instinct point- 
ed out this man to him as his rival, and he resolved 
to do his utmost to verify his suspicions. He ob- 
served to the marchioness that it was time to go to 
the spring, and he offered to escort her there. 

'«I thank you, sir," said the marchioness with 
embarrassment; •«! remain here, but do not let me 
interfere with your arrangements." 



" My arrangements are yoors, madam," said the 
count; "you Know it — the only hours that I enjoy, 
are those which I pass with you." 

** I see, count, that you would succeed auite as 
well in madrigals as in tragedy," replied tne mar- 
chioness with effort. 

Alfieri shook his head. <^Do not rail, I beseech 
vou, at the expression of a sentiment which you 
know to be sincere," said he, " yoa cannot mistake 
the cause of the change which your presence has 
worked in me. Before I knew you I was unbahpy, 
wearied with all that vain applause which is called 
glory. I saw you—melancholy, fatigue, all disap- 
peared. You have acted on me as the rays of the 
sun on a drooping plant— I owe you my very exist- 
ence." 

** Sir !" exclaimed the marchioness, terrified ; and 
then she turned her eyes upon Marliano, but he re- 
mained calm and motionless. 

A 1 fieri had watched her looks and her moTements. 

*< You will excuse me," rejoined he, turning to- 
wards the Grenoese; **such confessions are not 
usually made in the presence of a third person. 
I have doubtless been indiscreet." 

Marliano bowed. **I feel happy," said he, "count, 
to have inspired you with so much confidence as to 
induce you to make such an avowal of your senti- 
ments." 

" I assure yon, signer, that I rejoice that you hear 
me." 

" It is rather for me to rejoice to find that a great 
poet employs, to express his passion, an eloquence 
which others in vain seek for in their love." 

The irony with which these Ihst words had been 
pronounced had something so cold, so piercing about 
It, that it produced on Alfieri the effect of those 
wounds which we do not feel at first ; hut when he 
understood the full force of it, a flush of indignation 
caused his very blood to boil ; his eyes met those of 
Marliano. Bianca threw herself between these two 
glances, in which they exchanged their hatred. 

"We well know your gallantry, count," said she; 
" but we have had quite enough on that chapter for 
to-day. I do not intend to go to the spring, but I do 
not wish to hinder you from taking your accustomed 
walk ; you will bring me a nose^y on your return." 

The count made an effort on himself, and took his 
leave. Marliano was about to follow him. 

" Signior Marliano 1" exclaimed the marchioness, 
" you promised to read me a chapter." 

The Genoese turned towards her, a sardonic smile 
played upon his lips, " Are you so much afraid for 
nim 1" said he. 

Bianca laid her hand on her heart, and sat down 
without being able to answer. 

" Yet you have reason to be satisfied with me, 
madam," rejoined Meyliano, bitterly. " Did I not 
allow him to speak of his love ? Did I not suffer 
his insults, for his intention was to insult me 1 Did 
I not carry my patience to such a pitch that he must 
have thought me a vile coward t Does not this suf- 
fice youl" 

" I must leave this place," said the marchioness 
with anguish. " I cannot stay here any longer. I 
•hall return to Genoa." 

" I am ready." 

Bianca cast on Marliano a long look of terror and 
indication. 

"Yes," continued she, " I shall return to Genoa, 
but to bid an eternal adieu to the world. I have of-' 
ten thought of it— my determination is taken — I shall 
retire into a convent." 

Marliano started. " What say you, madam 1 A 
convent 1" 

" I am rssolved." 

"Impossible! So young, so beautiful — to bury 
yourself in an eternal prison." 

" Am I free now 1" 

The Genoese looked at her. " It is to avoid me 
that you shun.the world," said he, sorrowfully; "you 
then hate me more than you love its pleasures." 

" And even were it so, have you not forced me to 
it?" 

"What have I done I" 

The marchioness briskly raised her head. "Do 
yoo dare ask me!" said she with indignant surprise. 



" Baron Rocca, have you forgotten the past? Have 
you not traced around me a fatal circle which none 
can pass without certain death % You ask me what 
you have done. Have you not profited by your 
odious address as a bravo to assume to yourseli the 
authority of a guardian over me against my will, and 
call to account all those who approach me 1 I could 
not demand the assistance of those who would have 
had the courage to protect me against this tyranny, 
for it would have exposed them to certain destruc- 
tion. Sheltered underthe point of honour, you would 
have awaited their provocation— then, master of the 
arms and conditions, you would have murdered them 
as you did the unfortunate Aldi. Thus have you en- 
slaved me to your will during three yoars, trembling 
beneath your regard, oblijfed to suffer your society, 
and estran^n^ all others from me through fear. In 
vain have I tried to escape you ; you have followed 
me everywhere. Even here, where I had fled for 
concealment, you appear under the false name of 
Marliano as if you had feared that yours would have 
been the signal of my flight — and you now ask me 
what you have done f" 

Whilst the marchioness had been speaking, the 
Genoese had turned paler and paler; his features had 
assumed an expression impossible to describe, it was 
an anguish which had something cruel about it — a 
sort of despair which tormented him, but inspired no 
pity ; it was the grief of Satan crowned king of evil 
and of pain. 

" Why did you not love met" said he, fixing on 
t)ie marchioness a withering look of anger, " it is 
you who have caused all that has happened. Hap- 
piness would have softened my soul. You have 
exasperated it. That skill which you reproach me 
with — the world itself forced me to acquire it. I 
was ugly, abandoned ; I required a defence against 
contempt — I acquired the art of killing. What had 
at first been necessity, became at last a habit— I 
placed my honour in a science which I had studied 
merely as a safegruard. Besides, why should I spare 
those who hate me 1 The hatred of others render us 
cruel, madam. Ah ! as soon as I knew you, I take 
heaven to witness that 1 repented ever having shed 
blood — but I could not efface the past. My love was 
disdained. I saw that you despised and hated me. 
I was then seized with a secret rage. Why should 
I leave to another the happiness which had been re- 
fused to myself 1 Woula you even have thanked me 
for it at the bottom of your soul ! No ! If I am 
cruel, Bianca, it is because I cannot bear the idea 
that you should love another." 

"Thus I am the slave of your passion." 

" 1 love you and am jealous." 

" But I — I do not love you." 

" I know it — 1 know it. And yet your love would 
change my whole life, and redeem the past." 

He seized the hands of Bianca, and pressed them 
convulsively against his heart. "Oh! I love you, 
Bianca ; I love you as man never loved," exclaimed 
he; " why are you without pity 1" 

" Leave me— leave me," said the young woman, 
struggling to escape. 

"What can 1 do to induce you to listen to me t" 

" Leave me, I say." 

" Bianca, you cannot eternally resist my prayers — 
you will relent — 1 love you too much — you must be 
mine at last." 

" A convent rather !" exclaimed the young woman 
distractedly. 

" I will tear you from it." 

"Then the tomb!" 

Marliano let drop her hands, which he held in his. 
" You love the count," said he gnashing his teeth 
with rage. 

The marchioness shuddered, attempted to speak, 
but burst into tears. 

" To-morrow we start for Genoa," said he after a 
long silence. 

At this moment some person appeared at the ex- 
tremity of the walk; Marliano offered the countess 
his arm, and they both walked away. 

Hardly had they disappeared among the ttees, 
when Cellini crept cautiously from behind a clump 
of acacias where he had concealed himself. He had 
arrived there a little after Alfieri*8 departure, and 



havinff distinguished the voices of tiie marchiooev 
and Marliano, he had allowed his curiosity to get tin 
better of his discretion. Wishing to clear up the 
suspicions which he entertained, he had listened tt> 
tentively, and had heard all that passed betwen 
them. The beginning of their conversation had onlj 
excited his astonishment, and he merely saw in in 
capital subject for a tcenario, but the end had taaglit 
him the part which Alfieri played in ^e affair. Hi 
therefore ran to him immediately* and told him aO 
that he had discevered thus opportunely. His reY^ 
lation was for the count as welcome as it was aoex> 
pected ; his doubts were removed, and he saw th4 
be was beloved. Every tiling was now explained; 
the trouble of the marchioness at the sight of Mv* 
liano; her timid submission to his will; thesuddei 
alternation in her behaviour towards himself. Bii 
joy knew no bounds. 

" But," observed Cellini, " she has promised tiui 
Marliano, ^r rather this Baron Rocca, to start \^ 
morrow." 

" No, no," exclaimed Alfieri ; " she shall itaj. 
Ah ! heaven be thanked that I have learned thetnith; 
for this once this Baron Rocca will find some on 
betwixt him and the woman whom he oppresses.** 

" You forget that yon never handled an ano a 
your life, and Uiat this man will infallibly kill jos.'* 

" I do not care." 

"Of course you are too happy just now to eta 
about life ; only, if you succumb, the maichioBeM 
will remain without a protector, and exposed to the 
mercy of her persecutor." 

" You are right. But need I fight this nool 
Would it not be sufficient to publish tne truth !** 

" It is injurious to the baron ; he wOl challeogi 
you, and vou cannot refuse to give iiim satisftciio^ 
or it will be said you are afraid." 

"Well, I will give him satislaction." 

"Then he will kill you, and you will not hue 
benefitted her in the least. You walk in a circle o&i 
of which you can fir^ no issue.** 

Alfieri stamped with rage on the ground. **Isit 
possible that this point of honour can cover ererj 
enormity 1 What ! because a villain is cle?er m tb 
art of killing, he has the right to force yon tosiieoee, 
or to murder yon ! Strange justice of the worid ! If 
I refuse to allow myself to be assassinated by thii 
cut-throat, a thousand voices will be raised to bno^ 
me as a coward, and my celebrity will only serre to 
publish my shame to every comer of the world, sod 
render my name more despicable. Since life is no- 
thing but an arena of gladiators, why was not I 
taught to shed blood 1 What use is what I am md 
what I know, to me 1 O God ! I would barter mj 
genius, my glory, eve^ thing, for the science of i 
fencing-master. What^s lo l^ done~what*s to be 
donet'^ 

" Formerly a bravo might have served your torn; 
unfortunately they are out of fashion Uow." 

Alfieri shook his head and remained pensiTe. 
But he suddenly awoke from his reverie: "Ye*," 
murmured he, " it must be so; it's the only meani I 
have." 
^ " What are you going to do 1" asked bis friend. 

" Yoo shall know very soon," answered the count, 
and he led the room. 

The following hours were employed by him in v- 
ranging his afiairs and writing his last instructioos. 
However firm the soul may be, such preparatioDS 
cannot but weigh heavily upon it. There isalwayi 
some smiling corner in life, some happy spot, vfaicb 
we then recal to mind, and to which the nnmid eye 
looks back with regret. How many doubts ariiSi 
how many anxieties do we rake up from the bottom 
of our hearts ! Will our name be long remembered I 
Who will weep for our loss ?— Melancholy k^ 
tions, to solve which we dare not consult the eIp^ 
rience of the past. 

And Alfieri thought of all this: ofthemoantaiM 
where he had passM his boyhood ; of his first versei; 
of the old woman's prediction, which was nov, 
doubtless, to be accomplished. He then eiamioed 
his papers, separating his finished compositions from 
those which he had as yet as it were only sketched 
out, the children of his imagination, wbieh he m- 
tended to have impressed with the whole povrer of 
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** Good Heavens, if that is a footpad 1" 
Mr. Spencer, shaking riolendy. 

*• Lord, sir, I have my barkers with 
Who's there r» 

The barouche stopped : a man came to the 
window. 

** Excuse me, sir," said the stranger, "but 
there is a poor boy here so tired and ill that I 
fear he wiU never reach the ne:tt toon unless you 
will koindly give htm a lift." 

*« A poor boy !*' said Mr. Spencer, poking his 
head over the head of Mr. Sharp. ** Where ?'* 

" If you would just drop him at tlie King*s 
Awrms it would be a chaurity,'* said the man. 

Sharp pinched Mr. Spencer on the shoulder. 
" That's Dashing Jerry : Til get out." So say- 
ing, he opened the door, jumped into the road, 
and presendy reappeared with the lost and wel- 
come Sidney in his arms. " Ben't this the boy?'* 
he whispered to Mr. Spencer ; and, taking the 
lamp from the carriage, he raised it to the child's 
fece. " It is ! it is ! God be thanked !" exclaim- 
ed the worthy man. 

" Will you leave him at the King's Awrms ? 
We shall be there in an hour or two," cried the 
captain. 

" We ! Who's we ?'' said Sharp, ffruffly. 

" Why, myself and the child's brother." 

*' Oh !" said Sharp, raising the lantern to his 
own face, "you knows me, I think, Master 
Jerry ? Let roe kitch you again, that's all. And 
give my compliments to your 'sociate, and say, 
ijf he prosecutes this 'ere hurchin any more, well 
settle his business for him ; and so take a hint 
and make yourself scarce, old boy !" 

With that Mr. Sharp jumped into the barouche, 
and bade the postboy drive on as fast as he could. 

Ten minutes after this abduction, Philip, fol- 
lowed by two labourers, with a barrow, a lantern, 
and two blankets, returned from the hospitable 
farm to which the light had conducted him. The 
spot where he had left Sidney, and which he 
knew by a neighbouring milestone, was vacant ; 
he shouted in alarm, and the captain answered 
(torn the distance of some threescore yards. Philip 
came to him. " Where is my brother ?" 

" Gone away in a barouche and pair. Devil 
take me if I understand it." And the captain pro- 
ceeded to give a confused account of what had 
passed. 

" My brother ! my brother ! they have torn thee 
from me, then !" cned Philip ; and he fell to the 
earth insensible. 



CHAPTER XL 

*' VouE me rendres mon frere I** 

OAsmsa OsLAViORB : Imi Mnfau d'Edauard. 

One evening, a week after this event, a wild, 
ttttered, hag^rd youth knocked at the door of 
Mr. Robert Beaufort. 

The porter slowly presented himself. 

"Is your master at home! I must see him 
instantly." 

** That's mere than you can, my man; my 
maMter does net see the like of you this time of 
night," replied the porter eyeing the ragged appa- 
rition before him with great disdain. 

Bee me he must and shall," replied the young 
niMi; and, as the porter blocked up the entrance, 
he grasped his collar with a hand of iron, swung 
nim, hage as he was, aside, and strode into the 
•pseioos hall. 

**Stop! stop!" cried the porter, recovering 
wmself. " James ! John ! here's a go !" 
1—41. 13 



Mr. Robert Beaufort had been back in town 
several d:iys. Mrs. Beaufort^ who was waiting 
his return from his club, was in the dining-room. 
Hearing a noise in the hall, she opened the door, 
and saw the strange, grim figure advancing 
towards her. ** Who are you?" she said; " what 
do you want?" 

** I am Philip Morton. Who are you ?" 
" My husband," said Mrs. Beaufort, shrinking 
into the parlour, while Morton followed her and 
closed the door, " my husband, Mr. Beaufort, is 
not at home." 

'* You are*Mrs. Beaufort, then! Well, you 
can understand me. I want my brother. He 
has been basely reft from me. Tell me where 
he is, and I wiU forgive all. Restore him to me, 
and I will bless you and yours." And Philip fell 
on his knees, and grasped the train of her gown. 

•* I know nothing of your brother, Mr. Mor- 
ton," cried Mrs. Beaufort, surprised and alarm- 
ed. ** Arthur, whom we expect every day, 
writes us word that all search for him has been 
in vain." 

** Ha ! you admit the search ?" cried Morton, 
rising and clinching his hands. " And who else 
but you or yours would have parted brother and 
brother ? Answer me where he is. No subter- 
fuge, madam : I am desperate !" 

Mrs. Beaufort, though a woman of that world- 
ly coldness and indifference which, <m ordinary 
occasions, supply the place of courage, was ex- 
tremely terrified by the tone and mien of her rude 
guest. She laid her hand on die bell, but Mor- 
ton seized her arm, and, holding it sternly, said, 
while his dark eyes shot fire through the glim- 
mering room, "I will not stir hence till you 
have told me. Will you reject my gratitude — 
my blessing ? Beware ! Again, where have you 
hid my broUier?" 

At that instant the door opened, and Mr. Ro- 
bert Beaufort entered. The lady, with a shriek 
of ioy, wrenched herself from Philip's grasp, 
and fiew to her husband. 

"Save me from this rufiian !" she said, widi 
an hysterical sob. 

Mr. Beaufort, who had heard from Black^ell 
strange accounts of Philip's obdurate perverse- 
ness, vile associates, and unredeemable character, 
was roused from his usual timidity by the appeal 
of his wife. 

" Insolent reprobate !" he said, advancing to 
Philip ; " after all the absurd goodness of my son 
and myself— -after rejecting all our offers, and 
persisting in your miserable and vicious conduct, 
now dare you presume to force yourself into this 
house ? Begone, or I will send for the consta- 
bles to remove you !" 

" Man — man," cried Philip, restraining the fury 
that shook him from head to foot, " I care not 
for your threats — I scarcely hear your abuse: 
your son or yourself have stolen away my brother ; 
tell me only where he is; let me sek him once 
more. Do not drive me hence without one word 
of justice— of pity. I implore you— on my knees 
I implore you — ^yes, I, J implore you, Robert 
Beaufort, to have mercy on your brother's son. 
Where is Sidney?" 

Like all mean and cowardly men» Robert Beau- 
fort was rather encouraged than softened by 
Philip's abrupt humility, 

" I know nothing of your brother ; and, if this 
is not all some villanous trick — which it may be 
— I am heartily rejoiced that he, poor child ! is 
rescued from the contamination of such a com- 
panion," answered Beaufort. 



" I am at your feet still ; again, for the last 
time, clingmg to you, a supplicant: I piay you 
to tell me the truth." 

Mr. Beaufort, more and more exasperated by 
Morton's forbearance, raised his hand as if to 
strike ; when, at that moment, one hitherto un- 
observed—one who, terrified by the scene she 
had witnessed but could not comprehend, had 
slunk into a dark comer of the room — ^now came 
from her retreat. And a child's soft voice was 
heard, saying, 

" Do not strike him, papa ! Let him have his 
brother!" 

Mr. Beaufort's arm fell to his side : kneeling 
before htm, and by the outcast's side, was his 
own young daughter; she had crept into the 
room unobserved when her father entered. 
Through the dim shadows, relieved only by the' 
red and fitful gleam of the fire, he saw her fair 
meek face looking up wistfully at his own, wi^ 
tears of excitement, imd pertiaps of pity — for 
children have a quick insight into the reality of 
grief in those not far removed from their own 
years — glistening in her soft eyes. Philip look- 
ed round bewildered; and he saw tl^at face, 
which seemed to him, at such a time, like the face 
of an angel. 

"Hear her!" he murmured; "oh, hear her! 
For her sake, do not sever one orphan from the 
other !" 

" Take away that child, Mrs. Beaufort," cried 
Robert, angrily. " Will you let her disgrace 
herself thus? And you, sir, begone from this 
roof; and when you can approach me with due 
respect, I will give you, as I said I would, the 
means to get an honest living !" 

Philip rose: Mrs. Beaufort had already led 
away her daughter, and she took that opportunity 
of sending in the servants: their forms filled up 
the doorway. 

" Will you go," continued Mr. Beaufort, more 
and more emboldened as he saw the menials at 
hand, " or shall they expel you ?" 
. " It is enough, sir," said rhilip, with a sudden 
calm and dignity diat surprised, ajid almost awed, 
his uncle. " My father, if the dead yet watch over 
the living, has seen and heard you. There will 
come a day for justice. Out of my path, hire- 
Unffs!" 

He waved his arm, and the menials shrunk 
back at his tread, stalked across the inhospitable 
hall, and vanished. 

When he had gained the street, he turned and 
looked up at the house. His dark and hollow 
eyes, gleaming through the long and raven hair 
that fell profusely over his face, had in them an 
expression of menace almost preternatural from its 
setded calmness ; die wild and untutored majes- 
ty, which, through rags and squalor, never desert- 
ed his form, as it never does the forms of men in 
whom the will is strong and the sense of injus- 
tice deep — the outstretched arm — the haggard, 
but noble features — the bloondess and scathed 
youdi — all gave to his features and his stature 
an aspect awful in its sinister and voiceless wrath. 
There he stood a moment, like one to whom wo 
and wrong have given a prophet's power, guiding 
the eye of the unforgetfu^ Fate to the roof of the 
oppressor. Then slowly, and widi a half smile, 
he 'turned away, and strode through the streets 
till he arrived at one of the narrow lanes that in- 
tersect the more equivocal quarters of the huge 
city. He stopped at the private entrance of a 
small pawnbroker's shop ; the door was opened 
by a slipshod boy ; he ascended the dingy stairs 
till he came to the second floor ; and there, in a 
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small back room, he found Captain De Burgh 
Smith, seated before a table with a couple of can- 
dles on it, smoking a cigar, and playing at cards 
by himself. 

** Well, what news of your brother, Bully 
Phil ?*' 

«* None : they will reveal nothing." 

•* Do you give him up ?" 

" Never! My hope now is in you !" 

** Well, I thought you would be driven to come 
to me, and I will do something for you that I 
sbould not like to do for myself. I told you that 
I knew the Bow-street runner who was in the 
barouche. I will find him out — Heavens knows, 
that is easily done — and, if you can pay well, 
you will get your news." 

. ** You shall have all I possess if you restore my 
brother. See what it is — one hundred pounds — 
it ^as his fortune. It is useless to me without 
him. There, take fifty now, and if — 

Philip stopped, for his voice trembled too 
much to allow him farther speech. Captain 
Smith thrust the notes into his pocket, and said, 

« We'll consider it settled." 

Captain Smith fulfilled his promise. He saw 
the Bow-street officer. Mr. Sharp had been 
bribed too high by the opposite party to tell tales, 
and he willingly encouraged the suspicion that 
Sidney was under the care of the Beau forts. He 
promised, however, for the sake of ten guineas, 
tO" procure Philip a letter from Sidney himself. 
This was all he would undertake. 

PhQip was satisfied. At the end of another 
week, Mr. Sharp transmitted to the captain a let^ 
ter, which he, in his turn, gave to Philip. It ran 
yius, in Sidney's own sprawling hand : 

** Dear Brother Philip, — I am told you wish 
to know how I am, and therefore take up my 
pen, and assure you that I write all out of my 
own head. I am very comfortable and happy — 
mush more so than I have been since poor deir 
mama died ; so I beg you won't vex yourself 
about me : ajd pray doh't try and Find me out, 
For I would not go with you again for the world. 
I am so much better off here. I wish you would 
be a good boy, and leave off your Bad ways ; 
for I am sure, as every one says, I don't know 
what would have become of me if I had staid 

.with you, Mr. [the Mr. half scratched 

out], the gentleman I am with, says, if you turn 
out properly, he will be a friend to you too ; but 
he advises you to go, like a Good boy, to Arthur 
Beaufort, and ask his pardon for the past, and 
then Arthur will be very kind to you. I send 
you a great big sum of ^620, and the gentleman 
says he would send more, only it might make 
you naughty, and set up. I go to church now 
every Sunday, and read good books, and always 
pray that God may open your eyes. I have such 
a nice pony, with such a long tale. So no more 
at present from your afifectionate brother, 

"Sidney Morton. 

"Oc/. 8,18— , 

•« Pray, pray don't come after me any more. 
You know I neerly died of it, but for this deir 
•good gentleman I am with." 

So this, then, was the crowning reward of all 
his sufferings. and alibis love. There was the 
letter, evidently undictated, with its errors of 
orthography, and in the child's rough scrawl: 
the serpent's tooth pierced to the heart, and left 
there its most lasting venom. 

" I have done with him for ever," said Philip, 
brushing away the bitter tears. " I wHl molest 



him no farther: I care no more to pierce this 
mystery* Better for him as it is : he is happy. 
Well, well, and I — / will never care for a hu- 
man being again." 

He bowed his head over his hands, and when 
he rose, his heart felt to him like stone. It seem- 
ed as if Conscience herself had fied from his soul 
on the wings of departed Love. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

" Rut you have found the mountain's top: there sit 
On the calm, flourishing head of it; 
And while with weari^ steps we upward go. 
See us and clouds below."— Cowley. 

It was true that Sidney was happy in his new 
home, and thither we must now trace him. 

On reaching the town where the travellers in 
the barouche had been requested to leave Sidney, 
"The King's Arms" was precisely the inn 
eschewed by Mr. Spencer. While the horses 
were being changed, he summoned the surgeon of 
the town to examine the child, who had dready 
much recovered ; and, by stripping his clothes, 
wrapping him in warm blankets, and administer- 
ing cordials, he was permitted to reach another 
stage, so as to balHe pursuit that night ; and in 
three days Mr. Spencer had placed his new 
charge with his maiden sisters, 150 miles from 
the spot where he had been found. He would 
not take him to his own home yeU He feared 
the claims of Arthur Beaufort. He artfully 
wrote to that gentleman, stating that he had 
abandoned the chase of Sidney in despair, and 
desiring to know if he had discovered him ; and 
a bribe of J^SOO to Mr. Sharp, with a candid ex- 
position of his reasons for secreting Sidney — 
reasons in which the worthy officer professed to 
sympathise — secured the discretion of his ally. 
But he would not deny himself the pleasure of 
being in the same house with Sidney, and was 
therefore, for some months the guest of his sis- 
ters. At length he heard that young Beaufort 
had been ordered abroad for his health, and he 
then deemed it safe to transfer his new idol to his 
Lares by the lakes. During this interval, the 
current of the younger Morton's life had indeed 
flowed through flowers. At his age the care of 
females were almost a want as well as a luxury, 
and the sisters spoiled and petted him as much as 
any elderly nymphs in Cytherea ever petted Cu- 
pid. They were good, excellent, high-nosed, 
flat-bosomed spinsters, sentimentally fond of their 
brother, whom they called "the poet," and 
dotingly attached to children. The cleanness, 
the quiet, the good cheer of their neat abode, all 
tended to revive and invigorate the spirits of their 
young guest, and every one there seemed to 
vie which should love him the most. Still his 
especial favourite was Mr. Spencer : for Spencer 
never went out without bringing back cakes and 
toys ; and Spencer gave him his pony ; and 
Spencer rode a little crop-eared nag by his side ; 
and Spencer, in short, was associated with his 
every comfort and caprice. He told them his lit- 
tle history ; and when he said how Philip had 
left him alone for long hours together, and how 
Philip had forced him to his last and nearly fatal 
journey, the old maids groaned, and the old 
bachelor sighed, and they all cried in a breath 
that " Philip was a very wicked boy." It was 
not only their obvious policy to detach him from 
his brother, but it was their sincere conviction 
that they did right to do so. Sidney began, it is 
true, by taking Philip's part ; but his mind was 



ductile, and he still looked back with a shudder 
to the hardships he had gone through; and so, by 
little and little, he learned to forget all the endear- 
ing and fostering love Philip had evinced to him ; to 
connect his name with dark and mysterious fean ; 
to repeat thanksgiving to Providence that he was 
saved from him ; and to hope that they might never 
meet again. In fact, when Mr. Spencer learned 
from Sharp that it was through Captain Smith, 
the swindler, that application had been made by 
Philip for news of his brother, and having also 
learned before, from the same person, that Philip 
had been implicated in the sale of a horse, swin- 
dled, if not stolen, he saw every additional reason 
to widen the stream that flowed between the wolf 
and the lamb. The older Sidney grew, the bet- 
ter he comprehended and appreciated the motives 
of his protector; for he was brought up in a 
formal school of propriety and ethics, and his 
mind naturally revolted from all images of vio- 
lence or fraud. Mr. Spencer changed both the 
Christian and the surname of Yob protig^^ in or- 
der to elude the search whether of Philip, the 
Mortons, or the Beauforts, and Sidney passed 
for his nephew by a younger brother who had 
died in India. 

So there, by the calm banks of the placid lake, 
amid the fairest landscapes of the island garden, 
the youngest bom of Catharine passed his tran- 
quil days. The monotony of the rotroat did not 
fatigue a spirit which, as he grew up, found oc- 
cupation in books, music, poetry, and the elegan- 
ces of the cultivated, if quiet life, within his 
roach. To the rough past he looked back as to 
an evil dream, in which the image of Philip stood 
dark and threatening. His brother's name, as 
he grew older, he rarely menUoned ; and if he 
did volunteer it to Mr. Spencer, the bloom on his 
cheek grew paler. The sweetness of his man- 
ners, his fair face and winning smile, still com- 
bined to secure him love, and to screen from the 
common eye whatever of selfishness yet lurked 
in his nature. And, indeed, that fault in so se^ 
rene a career, and with friends so attached, was 
seldom called into action. So thus was he 
severed from both the protectors, Arthur and 
Philip, to whom poor Catharine had bequeathed 
him. By a perverse and strange mystery, they 
to whom the charge was most intrusted were the 
very persons who were forbidden to redeem it. 
On our deathbeds, when we think we have pro- 
vided for those we leave behind, should we lose 
the last smile that gilds the solemn agony if we 
could look one year into the Future ? 

Arthur Beaufort, after, as might be expected, 
an ineffectual search for Sidney, on returning to 
his home, heard no unexaggerated narrative of 
Philip's visit, and listened with deep resentmenl 
to his mother's distorted account of the language 
addressed to her. It is not to be surprised that, 
with all his romantic generosity, he felt sickened 
and revolted at violence that seemed to him with- 
out excuse. Though not a revengeful character, 
he had not that meekness which never resents. 
He looked upon Philip Morton as upon one ren< 
dered incorri^ble by bad passions and evil com* 
pany . Still Catharine's last bequest, and Philip*! 
note to him, the unknown comforter, often recur 
red to him, and he would have willingly yet 
aided had Philip been thrown in his way. Bu 
as it was, when he looked around, and saw the 
examples of that charity that begins at home, it 
which the world abounos, he felt as if he had don< 
his duty ; and prosperity having, though it couk 
not harden his heart, still sapped the habits of per 
severance, so by little and little the bnage of^th< 
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dying Catharine, and the thought of her sons, faded 
from his remembrance. And for this there was 
the more excuse after the receipt of an anony- 
mous letter, which relieved all his apprehensions 
on behalf of Sidney. The letter was short, and 
stated simply that Sidney Morton had found a 
friend who would protect him throughout life, 
but who would not scruple to apply to Beaufort 
if ever he needed his assistance. So one son, 
and that the youngest and the best'loved, was 
safe. And the other, had he not chosen his own 
career? Alas, poor Catharine! when you fan- 
cied that Philip was the one sure to force his way 
into fortune, and Sidney the one most helpless, 
how ill did you judge of the human heart ! It 
was that very strength in Philip^s nature which 
tempted the winds that scattered the blossoms, 
and shook the stem to its roots ; while the lightei 
and frailer nature bent to the gale, and bore trans- 
plantmg to a happier soil. If a parent read these 
paj^, let him pause and think well on the cha- 
racters of his children ; let him at once fear and 
and hope the most for the one whose passions 
and whose temper lead to a struggle with the 
woild. That same world is a tough wrestler, and 
has a bear's gripe for the poor. 

Meanwhile, Arthur Beaufort's own complaints, 
which grew serious and menaced consumption, 
recaUed his thoughts more and more every d'^y to 
himself. He was compelled to abandon his ca- 
reer at the University, and to seek for health in 
the softer breezes of the South. His parents ac- 
companied him to Nice ; and when, at the end of 
a few months, he was restored to health, the de- 
sbe of travel seized the mind and attracted the 
lancy of the young heir. His father and mother, 
satisfied with his recovery, and not unwilling 
that he should acquire the polish of Continent^ 
intercouse, remrned to England; and young 
Beaufort, with gay companions and munificent 
income, already courted, spoiled, and flattered, 
commenced his tour with the fair climes of Italy. 

So, oh dark myftery of the moral world ! — so, 
unlike the order of the external universe, glide to- 
gether, side by side, the shadowy steeds of Night 
AND Morning. Examine life in its own world : 
confound not that world, the inner one. the prac- 
tical one, with the more visible, yet airier and less 
substantial system, doing homage to the sun, to 
whose throne, afar in the infinite space, the human 
heart has no wings to flee. In life, the mind and 
the circumstance give the true seasons, and regu- 
late the darkness and the light. Of two men 
ftanding on the same foot of earth, the one revels 
in the joyous noon, and the other shudders in the 
•olitude of night. For Hope and Fortune the 
day star is ever shining. The ** Anmuth-Strah- 
Icndes" live ever in the air. For Care and 
Penury, night changes not with the ticking of 
the dock or the shadow on the dial. Morning 
for the heir, night for the houseless, and God's 
^e in both ! 
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CHAPTER I. 

** Th« knif ht of art* and Indtifttry, 
-. And ht« achinvpinenu fair." 

*«>«rsoM's OutUof In olence; RxpltnaUry Finr* toC.nU IT, 

In a popular and respectable, but not very fa? h- 
lonable quartier in Paris, and in the tolerably 



broad and effective locale of the Rue , there 

might be seen, at the time I now treat of, a curi- 
ous-looking building, that jutted out semicircu- 
larly from the neighbouring shops, with plaster 
pilasters and compo ornaments. The virtuosi of 
the quartier had discovered that the building was 
constructed in imitation of an ancient temple in 
Rome ; this erection, then fresh and new, reached 
only to the entresol. The pilasters were painted 
light green, and gilded in the cornices, while sur- 
mounting ^e architrave were three little statues 
•^K>ne held a torch, another a bow, and a third a 
bag ; they were therefore rumoured, I know not 
with what justice, to be the artistical representa- 
tives of Hymen, Cupid, and Fortune. 

On the door was neatly engraved, on a brass 
plate, the following inscription : 

"Monsieur Love, Anglais. 
A l'entresol." 

And if you had crossed the threshold, and 
mounted the stairs, and gained that mysterious 
story inhabited by Monsieur Love, you would 
have seen upon another door to the right another 
epigraph, informing those interested in the in- 
quiry that the bureauoi M. Love was open daily, 
from nine in the morning to four in the after- 
noon. 

The office of M. Love — for office it was, and 
of a nature not unfrequently designated in the 
•'petites affiches'* of Paris — had been established 
about six months ; and, whether it was the popu- 
larity of the profession, or the shape of the shop, 
or the manners of M. Love himself, I cannot pre- 
tend to say, but certain it is that the Temple d* Hy- 
men, as M. Love classically termed it, had be- 
come exceedingly in vogue in the Faubourg St. 

. It was rumoured that no less than nine 

marriages in the immediate neighbourhood had 
been manufactured at this fortunate office, and 
that they had all turned out happily except one, 
in which the bride being sixty, and the bride- 
groom twenty-four, there had been rumours of do- 
mestic dissension ; but, as the lady had been de- 
livered — I mean of her husband, who had drown- 
ed himself in the Seine about a month after the 
ceremony — things had turned out, in the long run, 
better than might have been expected, and the 
widow was so little discouraged that she had 
been seen to enter the office already : a circum- 
stance that was greatly to the credit of Mr. Love. 

Perhaps the secret of Mr. Love's success, and 
of the marked superiority of his establishment in 
rank and popularity over similar ones, consisted 
in the spirit and liberality with which the busi- 
ness was conducted. He seemed resolved to de- 
stroy all formality between parties who might de- 
sire to draw closer to each other, and he hit upon 
the lucky device of a table cPlidte, very well 
managed, and held twice a week, and often fol- 
fowed by a soiree dansante ; so that, if they 
pleased, the aspirants to matrimonial happiness 
might become acquainted without g^e. As he 
himself was a jolly, convivial fellow of much sor 
voir vivre, it is astonishing how well he made 
these entertainments answer. Persons who had 
not seemed to take to each other in the ^t dis- 
tant interview grew extremely enamoured when 
the corks of the Champagne — an extra, of course, 
in the o^onnemen^— bounced against the wall. 
Added to this, Mr. Love took great pains to know 
the tradesmen in his neighborhood ; and, what 
with his jokes, his appearance of easy circum- 
stance, and the fluency with which he spoke the 
language, he became a universal favourite. Many 
persons, who were uncommonly starch in gene- 
ral, and whoprofessed to ridicule the bureau^ saw 



nothing improper in dining at the table d^hdfe. 
To those who wished for secrecy he was said to 
be wonderfully discreet ; but there were others 
who did not afiect to conceal tlieir discontent at 
the single state ; for the rest, the entertainments 
were so contrived as never to shock the delicacy, 
while they always forwarded the suit. 

It was about eight o'clock in the evening, and 
Mr. Love was still seated at diimer, or, rather, at 
dessert, with a party of guests. His apartments, 
though small, were somewhat gaudily painted 
and furnished, and his dining-room was decorated 
a la Turque. The party consisted, first, of a 
rich ^icier^ a widower. Monsieur Goupille by 
name, an eminent man in the faubourg ; he was 
in his grand climacteric, but still belhomme; 
wore a very well made permqtie of light auburn, 
with tight pantaloons, which contained a pair of 
very respectable calves ; and his white neck- 
cloUi and his large frill were washed and got up 
with especial care. Next to Monsieur Goupille 
sat a very demure and very spare young lady of 
about two-and-thirty, who was said to have saved 
a fortune — Heaven knows how — in the family of 
a rich English milord^ where she had officiated 
as governess ; she called herself Mademoiselle 
Adele de Courval, and was very particualar 
about the de, and very melancholy about her an- 
cestors. Monsieur Goupille generally put his 
finger through his perruque, and fell away a little 
on his left pantaloon when he spoke to Made- 
moiselle de Courval ; and Mademoiselle de Cour- 
val generally pecked at her bouquet when she 
answered Monsieur Goupille. On the other side 
of this young lady sat a fine-looking, fair man, 
M. de Sovolofski, a Pole, buttoned up to the 
chin, and rathei threadbare, though uncommonly 
neat. He was flanked by a little fat lady, who 
had been very pretty, and who kept a boarding- 
house or pension for the English, she herself be- 
ing English, though long established in Paris. 
Rumour said she had been gay in her youth, and 
dropped in Paris by a Russian nobleman, with a 
very pretty setdement — she and the settlement 
having equally expanded by time and season; 
she was called Madame Beavor. On the other 
side of the tabe was a red-headed Englishman, 
who spoke very litde French ; who had been told 
that French ladies were passionately fond of light 
hair ; and who, having J62000 of his own, m- 
tended to quadruple that sum by a prudent mar- 
riage. Nobody knew what his family was, but 
h 8 name was Higgins. His neighbour was an 
exceedingly tall, large-boned Frenchman, with a 
long nose and a red riband, who was much seen 
at Frescati's, and had served under Napoleon^ 
Then came another lady, extremely pret^, very 
piqvante and very gay, but past the premiire 
jeunesse, who ogled Mr. Love more than she did 
any of his guests : she was called Rosalie Cau- 
martin, and was at the head of a large bonbon es- 
tablishment ; married, but her husband had gone 
four years ago to the Isle of France, and she was 
a litde doubtful whether she might not be justly 
entitled to the privileges of a widow. Next to 
Mr. Love, in the place of honour, sat no less a 
person than the Vicomtede Yaudemont, a French 
gentleman really well-bom, but whose various 
excesses, added to his poverty, had not served to 
sustain that respect for his birth which he consi- 
dered due to it. He had already been twice mac*, 
ried ; once to an Englishwoman, who had beei| 
decoyed by the tide ; by this lady, who died in 
childbed, lie had one son ; a fact which he sedu- 
lously concealed from the world of Paris by 
keeping the unhappy boy, who was now some 
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eighteen or nineteon years old, a perpetual exile 
in England. Monsieur de Yaudemonte did not 
wish to pass for more than thirty, and he consi- 
dered that to produce a son of eighteen would be 
to make tlie lad a monster of ingratitude by giv- 
ing the lie every hour to his own father ! In spite 
of this precaution, the vicomte found great diffi- 
culty in getting a third wife, especially as he had 
no actual and visible income ; was, not seamed, 
but ploughed up with the small pox ; small of 
stature, and was considered more than unpeu 
bete. He was, however, a prodigious dandy, and 
wore a lace frill and embroidered waistcoat. Mr. 
Love's via-^'Vis was Mr. Bimie, an Englishman, 
a sort of assistant in the establishment, with a 
hard, dry, parchment face, and — a remarkable ta- 
lent for sUence. The host himself was a splen- 
did animal; his vast chest seemed to occupy 
more space at the table than any four of his 
guests, yet he was not corpulent nor unwieldy ; 
he was dressed in black, wore a velvet stock very 
high, and four gold studs glittered in his shirt- 
front ; he was bald to the crown, which made his 
forehead appear singularly lofty, and what hair he 
had leA was a little grayish and curled ; his face 
was shaved smoothly except a dose-clipped mus- 
tache ; and his eyes, though small, were bright 
and piercing. Such was the party. 

<* These are the best bonsbans I ever ate," 
said Mr. Love, glancing at Madame Caumartin. 
'* My fair frien£ have compassion on the table of 
a poor bachelor." 

** But you ought not to be a bachelor. Mon- 
sieur Lofe," Tepiied the fair Rosalie, with an arch 
look ; " you, who make others marry, should set 
the example." 

'* All in good time," answered Mr. Love, nod- 
ding ; ** one serves one's customers to so much 
happiness that one has none left for one's self." 

Here a loud explosion was heard. Monsieur 
Goupille had pulled one of the bonbon crackers 
with Mademoiselle Adele. 

" I've got the motto ! — no— monsieur has it ; 
I'm always unlucky," said the gentle Adele. 

The ipicier solemnly imrolled the litde slip of 
paper ; me print was very small, and he longed 
to take out his spectacles, but he thought that 
would make him look old. However, he spelled 
through the motto witfi some difficulty : 

(« Comme elle fait soumettre an coeur 

En refusant son doux horamage, 
On pent traiter la coquette en vainaueur 

De la beauts modeste on ch§rit rsclavage." 

*^ I present it to mademoiselle," said he, laying 
the motto solemnly in Ad^le's plate, upon a litde 
mountain of chestnut-husks. 

•* It is very pretty," said she, looking down. 

" It is very d. propoe whispered the ipicier, 
caressing the pcrmque a litde too roughly in his 
emotion. Mr. Love gave him a kick under the 
table, and put his finger to his own bald head, 
and then to his nose, significantly. The intelli- 
gent ipicier smoothed back the irritated ofrniot/e. 

«*Are you fond of bonsbons, Mademosieile 
Adele? I have a very fine stock at home," said 
Monsieur Goupille. 

Mademoiselle Ad^le de Courval sighed, " He* 
las! they remind me of happier days. When I 
was a petite, and my dear grandmamma took me 
irrlier lap, and told me how she escaped the guil- 
l»tine — she was an imigrie, and you know her 
father was a marquis." 

The ipicier bowed and looked puzzled. He 
did not quite see the connection between the 
bonthom and the guillotine. 



«• You are triate, monsieur," observed Madame 
Beavor, in rather a piqued tone, to the Pole, who 
had not said a word since the roti. 

*' Madame, an exile is always triste : I think 
of my pauvre pay$.^* 

•* Bah !" cried Mr. Love. " Think that there 
is no exile by the side of a belle dame**^ 

The Pole smiled mournfully. 

**Pull it," said Madame Beavor, holding a 
cracker to the patriot, and turning away her face. 

•* Yes, madame ; I wish it were a cannon in 
defence of La PologneJ*^ 

With this magniloquent aspiration, the gallant 
Sovolofski pulleid lustily, and then rubbed his 
fingers with a little grimace, observing that crack- 
ers were sometimes dangerous, and tnat the pre- 
sent combustible was d^une force immense. 

" Helas ! J'ai cru jusqu*^ ce jour 
Pouvoir triompher de ramour," 
said Madame Beavor, reading the motto. *' What 
do you say to that ?" 

''Madame, there is no triumph for La For 
logner 

Madame Beavor uttered a little peevish excla- 
mation, and glanced in despair at her red-headed 
countryman, '« Are you, too, a great politician, 
sir !" said she, in English. 

" No, mem 1 I'm aU for the ladies." 

'* What does he say ?" asked Madame Cau- 
martinl 

" Monsieur Biggins est tout pour les dames.*^ 

•* To be sure he is," cried Mr. Love ; *' all the 
English are, especially widi that coloured hair ; 
a lady who likes a passionate adorer should al- 
ways marry a man with gold-coloured hair — al- 
ways. What do you sty. Mademoiselle Adele !" 

*' Oh, I like fair hair," said mademoiselle, look- 
ing bashfully askew at Monsieur Goupille's per- 
ruque. ** Grandmmama said her papa — the mar- 
quis — ^used yellow powder : it must have been 
very pretty." 

*• Rather a la sucre d^orge remarked the ipi- 
cier, smiling on the right side of his mouth, 
where his best teeth were. 

Mademoiselle de Courval looked displeased. 
*• I fear you are a republican. Monsieur Gou- 
piUe?" 

«* I, mademoiselle ? No, I'm for the Restora- 
tion ;" and again the ipicier perplexed himself to 
discover the association of idea between republi- 
canism and Sucre d'orge. 

" Another glass of wine. Come, another," 
said Mr. Love, stretching across the vicomte to 
help Madame Caumartin. 

«* Sir," said the tall Frenchman with the ri- 
band, eyeing the ipicier with great disdain, " you 
say you are for the Restoration — I am for the 
Empire — Moi I" 

«* No politics !" cried Mr. Love. •* Let us ad- 
journ to the salon," 

The vicomte, who had seemed supremely en- 
nuyi during this dialogue, plucked Mr. Love by 
the sleeve as he rose, and whispered petulantly, 
'* I do not see any one here to suit me, Mon- 
sieur Love — none of my rank." 

"JtfbnDtCM/" answered Mr. Love; ^^ point 
d* argent, point Suisse. I could introduce you to 
a duchess, but then the fee is high. There's 
Mademoiselle de Courval — she dates from the 
Carlovingians." 

«* She is very like a boiled sole," answered the 
vicomte, with a wry face. " Still — what dower 
hasBheV 

" Forty thousand francs, and sickly," replied 
Mr. Love ; ** but she likes a tall man, and Mon- 
sieur Goupille i 



«• Tall men are never well made," interrupted 
the vicomic, angrily ; and he drew himself aside 
as Mr. Love, gallanUy advancing, gave his arm 
to Madame Beavor, because the Pole had, in 
rising, folded both his arms across his breast. 

** Excuse me, ma'am," said Mr. Love to Ma^ 
dame Beavor, as they adjourned to the salon, ** I 
don't think you manage that brave man well." 

•« Mafoi, comme it est ennuyeux avec sa Po-^ 
logrU," replied Madame Beavor, shrugging her 
shoulders. 

** True, but he is a very fine shaped man ; and 
it is a comfort to think that one will have no rival 
but his country. Trust me, and encourage him a 
little more ; I think he would suit you to a T." 

Here the garcon engaged for the evening an- 
nounced Monsieur and Madame Giraud ; where- 
upon there entered a little — litde couple, very 
fair, very plump, and very like each other. This 
was Mr. Love's show couple — ^his decoy ducks — 
his last best example of match-makin? ; they had 
been married two months out of the bureau, and 
were the admiration of the neighbourhood for their 
conjugal affection. As they were now united, 
they had ceased to frequent the table d*/tdte^ but 
Mr. Love often invited them after the desert, 
pour encourager les autres. 

" My dear friends," cried Mr. Love, shaking 
each by the hand, **I am ravished to see you. 
Ladies and gentlemen, I present to you the hap- 
piest couple in Christendom ; if I had done no- 
thing else in my life but to bring them together, I 
should not have lived in vain !" 

The company eyed the objects of this eulogium 
with great attention. 

** Monsieur, my prayer is to deserve my bon^ 
heur," said Monsieur Giraud. 

** Cher angeJ" murmured madame: and the 
happy pair seated themselves next to each other. 

Mr. Love, who was all for those innocent pas- 
times which do away with conventional formality 
and reserve, now proposed a game at " Hunt die 
Slipper," which was welcomed by the whole 
party except the Pole and the vicomte ; though 
Mademoiselle Adole looked prudish, and observed 
to the ipicier *« that Monsieur Lofe was so droll ! 
but she should not have liked her pavvre grand" 
maman to see her." 

The vicomte had stationed himself opposite to 
Mademoiselle de Courval, and kept his eyes fixed 
on her very tenderly. 

"Mademoiselle, I see, does not approve of 
such bourgeois diversions," said he. 

•« No, monsieur," said the gentle Adele. *' But 
I think we must sacrifice our own tastes to those 
of the company." 

* ** It is a very amiable sentiment," said the 
ipicier. 

*< It was one attributed to grandmamma's papa, 
the Marquis de Courval. It has become quite a 
hackneyed remark since," said Adele. 

** Come, ladies," said the joyous Rosalie, ** I 
volunteer my slipper." 

** ^sseyez'vous done," said Madame Beavor 
to the Pole. ** Have you no games of this sort 
in Poland ?" 

*« Madame, La Pologne is no more," said the 
Pole. •' But with the swords of her brave — " 

** No swords here, if you please," said Mr. 
Love, putting his vast hands on the Pole's shoul- 
ders, and sinking him forcibly down into the circle 
now formed. 

The game proceeded with great vigour and 
much laughter from Rosalie, Mr. Love, and 
Madame Beavor, especially whenever the last 
thumped the Pole with the heel of the slipper. 
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tfcmsieur Giraud was always sare that Madame 
Siraud had the slipper about her, which peraua- 
ioo on his part gave rise to many little endear- 
aents, which are always so innocent among mar> 
icd people. The vicomte and the ipicier were 
qoally certain the slipper was with Mademoi- 
dle Addle, who defended herself with much 
lore energy than might have been supposed in 
ne so ffentie. The ipicier, however, grew 
mIohs of the attentions of his noble rival, and 
M him that he g^n^*d mademoiselle; where- 
pon the vicomte called him an impertinent^ and 
be tail Frenchman with the red riband sprung 
p and said, 

" Can I be of any assistance, gentlemen T' 

Therewith Mr. Love, the great peacemaker, 
sterposed, and, reconciling the rivals, proposed 
change the game to Colin Mailiard, Anglice^ 
* Blind Man's Buff.*' Rosalie clapped her hands, 
ad offered herself to be blindfolded. The tables 
ndehairs were cleared away ; and Madame Bea- 
por pushed the Pole into Rosalie's arms, who, 
k»rmg felt him about the face for some moments, 
NKssed him to be the tall Frenchman. During 
nifl time Monsieur and Madame Giraud hid 
hemsdves behind the window-curtain. 

" Amuse yourself, mon ami" said Madame 
Bearor to the liberated Pole. 

** Ah, madam,'* sighed Monsieur Sovolofski, 
*how can I be gay ! All my property confiscated 
iy the Emperor of Russia ! Has La Pologne 
wBratus?" 

" I think you are in love," said the host, clap- 
fKg him on the back. 

" Are you quite sure," whispered the Pole to 
die matchmaker, *' that Madame Beavor has vingt 
Mt Hvres de rentes?** 

" Mot a 80U8 less." 

The Pole mused, and glancing at Madame 
Beavor, said, ** And yet, madame, your charm* 
iof gaiety consoles me amid all my sufferings ;" 
upon which Madame Beavor called him ** flat- 
terer," and rapped his knuckles with her fan; 
^ latter proceeding the brave Pole did not seem 
to like, for he immediately buried his hands in 
his trowsers pockets. 

The game was now at its meridian. Rosalie 
was uncommonly active, and flew about here and 
Jhere, much to Ae harassment of the Pole, who 
repeatedly wiped his forehead, and observed that 
it was warm work, and put him in mind of the 
last sad battle for La Pologne, Monsieur Gou- 
pilie, who had lately taken lessons in dancing, 
«Hi was vain of his agility, mounted the chairs 
and tables, as Rosalie approached, with great 
grace and gravity. It so happened that in these 
•^Itations he ascended a stool near tho curtain be- 
hind which Monsieur and Madame Giraud were 
ensconced. Somewhat agitated by a slight flut- 
tering behind the folds, which made him fancy, 
on the sudden panic, that Rosalie was creeping 
that way, the ^cier made an abrupt pirouette, 
Md the hook on which the curtains were sus- 
pended caught his left coat-tail : 

"The fatal gesture left the unguarded side f ' 

jwi as he turned to extricate the garment from 
™ dilemma, Rosalie sprung upon him, and na- 
J^y lifting her hands to that height where she 
«ncied the human face divine, took another ex- 
^ity of Monsieur Goupille's graceful frame, 
wns exposed, by surprise. 

"I don't know who this is. Quelle drdle de 
"^ager muttered Rosalie. 

"3fai>, madame," faltered Monsieur Goupille, 
*^»ng gieatty disconcerted. 



The gende Adele, who did not seem to relish 
this adventure, came to the relief of her wooer, 
and pinched Rosalie very sharply in the arm. 

** That's not fair. But I will know who this 
is," cried Rosalie, angrily ; " you sha'n't es-: 
cape !" 

A sudden and universal burst of laughter roused 
her suspicions — she drew back — and exclaiming, 
*' Mai8 quelle mauvaise plaisanterie ; e'est trop 
fortr* applied her fair hand to the place in dis- 
pute with so hearty a good-will, that Monsieur 
Goupille uttered a dolorous cry, and sprung from 
the chair, leaving the coat-tail ^the cause of all 
his wo) suspended upon the hook. 

It was just at this moment, and in the midst of 
the excitement caused by Monsieur Goupille's 
misfortune, that the door opened, and the gargon 
reappeared, followed by a young man in a large 
doak. 

The new-comer paused at the threshold, and 
gazed around him in evident surprise. 

*» DiableP* said Mr. Love, approaching, and 
ffazing hard at the stranger. *'Is it possible? 
You are, then, come at last ? Welcome !" 

** But," said the stranger, apparendy still be- 
wildered, •* there is some mistake; you are not — " 

•* Yes, I am Mr. Love ! — Love all the world 
over. How is our friend Gregg ? Told you to 
address yourself to Mr. Love, eh ? Mum ! La- 
dies and gentlemen, an acquisition to our party. 
Fine fellow, eh ? Five feet eleven without his 
shoes, and young enough to hope to be thrice 
married before he dies. When did you arrive ?" 

*• To-day." 

And thus Philip Morton and Mr. William 
Gawtrey met once more. 



CHAPTER U. 

'* Happy the man who, void of care and etrifo 

In liiken or in leatberu purie retains 

A epiendid wbkWingV ^Tke Splemlui SkiUing. 

^* And wherefore ebould tbejr take or care for thou|^ht. 

The unreasoning vulgar willing y obey. 

And leaving toil and poverty behind, 

Ban forth by different ways, Uie blissfVil boon to find.** 

West's tlducation. 

"Poor boy! your story interests me. The 
events aie romandc, but the moral is practical, 
old, everlasting — ^life, boy, life. Poverty by itseh 
is no such great curse ; that is, if it stops short 
of starving. And passion by itself is a noble 
thing, sir; but poverty and passion together — 
poverty and feeling — poverty and pnde — h? 
poverty, not of birth, but reverse ; and the man 
who ousts you out of your easy-chair, kicking 
you with every turn he takes, as he setdes him- 
self more comfortably— why, there's no romance 
in that — hard every-day life, sir! Well, well; 
so, after your brother's letter, you resigned your- 
self to diat fellow Smidi." 

** No ; I gave him my money, not my soul. 
I turned from his door with a few shillin|s that 
he himself thrust into my hand, and walked on— 
I cared not whithcp*— out of the town, into the 
fields, till ni^ht came ; and then, just as I sud- 
denly entered on the high road, many miles away, 
the moon rose, and I saw by the hedgeside some- 
thing that seemed like a corpse : it was an old 
beffgar, in the last stage of raggedness, disease, 
ana famine. He had lain himself down to die. 
I shared with him what I had, and hefped him 
to a little inn. As he crossed the threshold, he 
turned round and blessed me. Do you know, 
the moment I heard that blessing, a stone seemed 
rolled away from my heart I said to myself. 



* What then ! even / can be of use to some one ; 
and I am better ofF than that old man, for I have 
youth and health.' As these thoughts stirred in 
me, my limbs, before heavy with fatigue, grew 
light ; a strange kind of excitement seized me. 
I ran on gaily beneath die moonlight that smiled 
over the crisp, broad road. I felt as if no house, 
not even a palace, were large enough for me that 
night. And when, at last wearied out, I crept 
into a wood and laid myself down to sleep, I 
still murmured to myself, 'I have youth and 
health.' But in the morning, when I rose, I 
sti etched out my arms, and missed my brother! 
.... In two or three days I found employment 
widi a farmer; but we quarreled after a few 
weeks, for once he wished to strike me; and, 
somehow or other, I could work, but not serve. 
Winter had begun when we parted — oh, such a 
winter ! Then — then I knew what it was to be 
houseless. How I lived for some months— if to 
live it can be called — it would pain you to hear, 
and humble me to speak. At last, I found my- 
self again in London ; and one evening, not many 
days since, I resolved at last — for nothing else 
seemed left, and I had not touched food for two 
I ays — to come to you." 

•* And why did that never occur to you be- 
fore ?" 

'* Because," said Philip, with a deep blush, 
*' because I trembled at the power over my ac- 
tions and my future life that I was to give to one 
whom I was to bless as a benefactor, yet distrust 
as a guide." 

*• Well," said Love or Gawtrey, with a singu- 
lar mixture of irony and compassion in his voice, 
*' and it was hunger, then, that terrified you at 
last, even more than I ?" 

" Perhaps hunger, or perhaps rather the rea- 
soning that comes from hunger. I had not, I say, 
touched food for two days ; and I was standing 
on that bridge from which, on one side, you see 
the palace of a head of the Church, on the other 
the towers of the Abbey, within which the men 
I have read of in history lie buried. It was a 
cold, frosty evening, and the river below looked 
bright with the lamps and stars. I leaned, weak 
and sickening, agamst the wall of the bridge ; 
and in one of die arched recesses beside me a 
cripple held out his hat for pence. I envied him ! 
He had a livelihood ; he was inured to it, per- 
haps bred to it ; he had no shame. By a sudden 
impulse, I too turned abrupdy round, held out 
my hand to the first passenger, and started at the 
shrillness of my own voice as it cried 'Charity.' " 

Gawtrey threw another log on the fire, looked 
complacently round the comfortable room, and 
rubbed his hands. The young man continued : 

" * You should be ashamed of yourself. I've 
a great mind to give you up to the police,' was 
the answer, in a pert and sharp tone. I looked 
up, and saw the livery my father's menials had 
worn. I had been begging my bread from Ro- 
bert Beaufort's lackey ! I said nothing ; the man 
went on his business on tiptoe, that the mud 
might not splash above the soles of his shoes. 
Then thoughts so black that they seemed to blot 
out every star from die sky — thoughts I had 
often wresded against, but to which I now gave 
myself up with a sort of mad joy— seized me, 
and I remembered you. I had still preserved 
the address you gave me ; I went straight to the 
house. Your friend, on naming you, received 
me kindly, and, without question, placed food 
before me — pressed on me clothing and money 
— procured me a passport — gave me your ad- 
dress — and now I am beneath your roof. Gaw- 
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trey, I know nothing yet of the world but the 
dark side of it. I know not what to deem of 
you ! but, as you alone have been kind to me, so 
it is to your kindness rather than your aid that I 
now cling — your kind words and kind looks — 
yet — " he stopped short and breathed hard* 

•* Yet you would know more of me. Faith, 
my boy, I cannot tell you more at this moment. 
I believe, to speak fairly, I don't live exactly 
within the pale of the law. But Fm not a vil- 
lain ! I never plundered my friend, and called it 
play ! I never murdered my friend, and called it 
honour ! I never seduced my friend's wife, and 
called it gallantry !" As Gawtrey said this, he 
drew the words out, one by one, through his 
grinded teeth, paused, and resumed more gaily, 
" I struggle with Fortune— voi/a tout I I am 
not what you seem to suppose— exactly a swin- 
dler, certainly not a robber ! But, as I before 
told you, I am a charlatan: so is every man who 
strives to be richer or greater than he is. I too 
want kindness as much as you do. My bread 
and my cup are at your service. I will try and 
keep you unsullied, even by the clean dirt that 
now and then sticks to me. On the other hand, 
youth, my young friend, has no right to play the 
censor ; and you must take me as you take the 
world, without being over scrupulous and dainty. 
My present vocation pays well; in fact, I am be- 
ginning to lay by. My real name and past life 
are thoroughly unknown, and, as yet, unsuspect- 
ed in this quartier ; for, though I have seen much 
of Paris, my career hitherto has passed in other 
parts of the city ; and, for the rest, own that I 
am well disguised ! What a benevolent air this 
bald forehead gives me, eh ? True," added Gaw- 
trey, somewhat more seriously, '* if I saw how 
you could support yourself in a broader path of 
life than that in which I pick out my own way, 
I might say to you, as a gay man of fashion 
might say to some sober stripling — nay, as many 
a dissolute father says (or ought to say) to his son, 
• It's no reason you should be a sinner because I 
am not a saint.' In a word, if you were well off 
in a respectable profession, you might have safer 
acquaintances than myself. But as it is, upon 
my word as a plain man, I don't see what you 
can do belter." Gawtrey made this speech wilh 
so much frankness and ease, that it seemed greatly 
to relieve the listener ; and when he wound up 
with, "What say you ? In fine, my life is that 
of a great schoolboy, getting into scrapes for the 
fun of it, and fighting his way out as he best can ! 
Will you see how you like it?" Philip, with a 
confiding and grateful impulse, put his hand into 
Gawtrey 's. The host shook it cordially, and 
without saying another word, showed his guest 
into a little cabinet where there was a sofa-bed,' 
and they parted for the night. 

The new life upon which Philip Morton en- 
tered was so odd, so grotesque, and so amusing, 
that at his age it was perhaps natural that he 
should not be clear-sighted as to its danger. 

William Gawtrey was one oi those men who 
are bom to exert a certain influence and ascend- 
ency wherever they may be thrown; his vast 
strength, his redundant health, had a power of 
themselves — a moral as well as physicd power. 
He naturally possessed high animal spirits, be- 
neath the surface of which, however, at times 
there was visible a certain under-current of ma- 
lignity and scorn. Be had evidendy received a 
superior education, and could command at will 
the manners of a man not unfamiliar with a politer 
dass of society. From the first hour Philip had 
seen him on the top of the coach on the R 



road, this man had attracted his curiosity and 
interest; the conversation he had heard in the 
churchyard, the obligations he owed to Gawtrey 
in his escape from the officers of justice, the time 
afterward passed in his society till they separated 
at the little inn, the rough and hearty kindliness 
Gawtrey had shown him at that period, and the 
hospitality extended to him now, all contributed 
to excite his fancy, and in much — indeed, very 
much-— entided this singular person to his grati- 
tude. Morton, in a word, was fascinated ; this 
man was the only friend he had made. I have 
not thought it necessary to detail to the reader 
the conversations that had taken place between 
them during that passage of Morton's life when 
he was before for some days Gawtrey's com- 
panion ; yet those conversations had sunk deep 
in his mind. He was struck, and almost awed, 
by the profound gloom which lurked under Gaw- 
trey's broad humour: a gloom, not of tempera- 
ment, but of knowledge. HL) views of life, of 
human justice and human virtue, were (as, to be 
sure, is commonly the case with men who have 
had reason to quarrel with the world) dreary and 
despairing; and Morton's own experience had 
been so sad, that these opinions were more in- 
fluential than they could ever have been with the 
happy. However, in this, their second reunion, 
there was a greater gaiety than in their first ; and, 
under his host's roof, Morton insensibly, but ra- 
pidly, recovered something of tlie early and 
natural tone of his impetuous and ardent spirits. 
Gawtrey himself was generaUy a boon compan- 
ion; their society, if not select, was merry. 
When their evenings were disengaged, Gawtrey 
was fond of haunting cafes and theatres, and 
Morton was his companion ; Birnie (Mr. Gaw- 
trey's partner) never accompanied them.« Re- 
freshed by this change of life, the very person 
of this young man regained its bloom and vigour, 
as a plant, removed from some choked atmosphere 
and unwholesome soil, where it had struggled 
for light and air, expands on transplanting : the 
graceful leaves burst from the long, drooping 
boughs, and the elastic crest springs upward to 
the sun in the glory of its young prime. If there 
was still a certain fiery sternness in his aspect, it 
had ceased, at least, to be haggard and savage ; 
it even suited the character of his dark and ex- 
{ pressive features. He might not have lost the 
something of the tiger in his fierce temper, but 
in the sleek hues and the sinewy symmetry of 
the frame he began to put forth also something 
of the tiger's beauty. 

Mr. Birnie did not sleep in the house ; he went 
home nightly to a lodging at some little distance. 
We have said but litUc about this man, for, to all 
appearance, there was litde enough to say ; he 
rarely opened his own mouth except to Gawtrey, 
with whom Philip often observed him engaged in 
whispered confeiences, to which he was not ad- 
mitted. His eye, however, was less idle than 
his lips ; it was not a bright eye ; on the contrary, 
it was dull, and, to the unobservant, lifeless, of a 
pale blue, with a dim film over it — the eye of a 
vulture ; but it had in it a calm, heavy, stealthy 
watchfulness, which inspired Morton with great 
distrust and aversion. Mr. Birnie not only spoke 
French like a native, but all his habits, gestures, 
his tricks of manner were French; not the French 
of good society, but more idiomatic, as it were, 
and popular. He was not exacdy a vulgar per- 
son — he was too silent for that — hut he was evi- 
dendy of low extraction and coarse breeding ; 
his accomplishments were of a mechanical nature; 
he was an extraordinary arithmetician ; he was 



a very skilful chemist, and kept a laboratory s| 
his lodgings ; he mended his own clothes and 
linen with incomparable neatness. Phihp bos' 
pected him of blacking his own shoes— but thai 
was prejudice. Once he found Morton sLelch' 
ing horses' heads — pour se desennuyer; and U 
made some short criticisms on the drawings 
which showed him well acquainted with the art 
Philip, surprised, sought to draw him into co& 
versaiion ; but Birnie eluded the attempt, and ob 
served that he had once been an engraver. 

Gawtrey himself did not seem to know mud 
of the early life of this person, or, at least, he (b 
not seem to like much to talk of him. Th( 
footstep of Mr. Birnie was gliding, noiseless, an 
catlike; he had no sociality in him — enjoyo 
nothing-r-drank hard, but was never ^inmk 
Somehow or other, he had evidently oxer Gaw 
trey an influence litde less than'^Gawtrey h» 
over Morton, but it was of a different natoie; 
Morton hacrcQnceived an extraordinary afiectioi 
for his friend; while Gawtrey seemed secreil) 
to dislike 'Birnie, and to be glad whenever k 
quitted his presence. It was, in truth, Grawtrey'i 
custom, when Birnie redred for the night, to ra^ 
his hands, bring out the punch bowl, squeezi 
the lemons, and while Philip, stretched on tb< 
sofa, listened to him, between sleep and waJungj 
to talk on for the hour together, often till day 
break, with that bizarre mixture of knavery aoii 
feeling, drollery and sentiment, which made tb^ 
dangerous charm of his society. 

One evening, as they thus sat together, Morton, 
after listening for some time to lus companion*^ 
comments on men and things, said abruptly, 

** Gawtrey I there is so much in you that poz^ 
zles me, so much which I find it difficult to re- 
concile with your present pursuits, that, if I ask 
no indiscreet confidence, I should like greatly to 
hear some account of your early life. It wooli^ 
please me to compare it with my own ; when I 
am your age, I will th^n look back and see what 
I owed to your example." 

•* My early life ! Well — you shall hear it. It 
will put you on your guard, I hope, betimM 
against the two rocks of youth — ^love and friend' 
ship." Then, while squeezing the lemon into 
his favourite beverage, which Morton obserred 
he made stronger than usual, Gawtrey thus com- 
menced 

THE HISTORY OF A OOOD-FORNOTHING. 



CHAPTER III. 

•* AH his •iiccrss nuist on hiinsr>ir depend. 
He had no money, coui'srl, gaidc, or friend; 
With fipirit high, John lonrn'd the worM to b^lr^ 
And iu b.)lh senses was #* ready knnvf ."—(.'» bbk- 

'* My grandfatlier sold walking-sticks and um- 
brellas in the little passage by Exeter 'Change; 
he was a man of genius and speculation. A* 
soon as he had scraped togetlier a little moneVi 
he lent it to some poor devil with a hard landlord 
at twenty per cent., and made him take half the 
loan in umbrellas or bamboos. By these means 
he got his foot into the ladder, and climbed up- 
ward and upward, till at the age of forty, he had 
amassed 5000/. He Uien looked about for aw»^«' 
An honest trader in the Strand, who dealt largely 
in cotton prints, possessed an only daughter; thw 
young lady had a legacy, from a spreat auntt o' 
3220/., with a small street in St. Giles's, where 
the tenants paid weekly (all thieves or roffueu-- 
all, so their rents were sure.) Now my ff^^' 
father conceived a great friendship for the father 
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of this young lady ; gave him a hint as to a new 
pattern in spotted cottons ; enticed him to take 
out a patent, and lent him 700/. for the specula- 
tion ; applied for the money at the very moment 
cottons were at their worst, and got the daughter 
instead of the money ; hy which exchange, you 
see, he won 2520/., to say nothing of the young 
lady. My grandfatlier then entered into partner- 
ship with the worthy trader, carried on the patent 
with spirit, and begat two sons. As he grew 
older, ambition seized him : his sons should be 
gentlemen : one was sent to College, the other 
put into a marching regiment. My grandfather 
meant to die worth a plum ; but a fever he caught, 
in visiting hi^ tenants in St. Giles's, prevented 
him, and he only left 20,000/., equally divided 
between the sons. My father, the College man** 
(here Gawtrey paused a moment, took a large 
draught of the punch, and resumed with a visible 
effort) — " my father the College man, was a per- 
son of rigid principles— bore an excellent charac- 
ter—had a great regard for the world. He mar- 
ried early and respectably. I am the sole fruit 
of that union ; he lived soberly ; his temper was 
barsh and morose, his home gloomy : he was a 
very severe father, and my mother died before I 
was ten yean old. When I was fourteen, a litde 
old Frenchman came to lodge with us ; he had been 
persecuted under the old regime for being a phi- 
losopher ; he filled my head with odd crotchets, 
vhich, more or less, have stuck there ever since. 
At eighteen I was sent to St. John's College, Cam- 
brid^. My father was rich enough to have let 
me go up in the higher rank of a pensioner, but 
be had latel^^ grown avaricious ; he thought that 
I was extravagant; he made me a sizar, perhaps 
to spite me. Then, for the first time, those ine- 
qualities in life which the Frenchman had dinned 
into my ears met me practically. A sizar! 
another nnme for a dog I I had such strength, 
health, and spirits, that I had more life in my 
little finger than half the fellow-commoners — gen- 
teel, spindle-shanked striplings, who might have 
passed for a collection of my grandfather's walk- 
in^-canes — had in their whole bodies. And I 
often think," continued Gawtrey, "that health 
and spirits have a great deal to answer fo»-! W hen 
we are young we so far resemble savages — who 
are Nature's young people— that we attach pro- 
digious value to physical advantages. My feats 
of strength and activity — the clods I thrashed, 
and the railings I leaped, and the boatraces I won 
—are they not written in the chronicle of St, 
John's ? These achievements inspired me with 
an extravagant sense of my own superiority ; I 
could not but despise the rich fellows whom I 
«^ould have blown down with a sneeze. Never- 
theless, there was an impassable barrier between 
me and them : a sizar was not a proper associate 
for the favourites of Fortune ! But there was 
one young man, a year younger than myself, of 
high birth, and the heir to considerable wealth, who 
did not regard me with the same supercilious inso- 
lence as the rest; his very rank, perhaps, made 
him indifferent to the little conventional formali- 
ties which influence persons who cannot play at 
football with this round world ; he was the wild- 
wt youngster in the university— lamp-breaker — 
tandem-driver— mob-fighter — a very devil, in 
short— clever, but not in the reading line — small 
&nd slight, but brave as a lion. Congenial habits 
iBade us intimate, and I loved him like a brother 
"^tter than a brother-— as a dog loves his mas- 
^« In all our rows I covered him with my 
^y* He had hut to say to me, 'Leap into 
the water,' nsA I would not have stepped to poll 



off my coat. In short, I loved him as a proud 
man loves one who stands betwixt him and con- 
tempt — as an afiectionate man loves one who 
stands between him and solitude. To cut short 
a long story, my friend, one dark night, commit- 
ted an outrage against discipline of the most un- 
pardonable character. There was a sanctimo- 
nious, grave old fellow of the College crawling 
home from a tea-party ; my friend and another of 
his set seized, blindfolded, and handcufied this 
poor wretch ; carried him, vi et armis, back to 
the house of an old maid whom he had been 
courting for the last ten years, fastened his pig- 
tail (he wore a long one) to the knocker, and so 
left him. You may imagine the infernal hubbub 
which his attempts to extricate himself caused in 
the whole street; the ohl maid's old maid-ser- 
vant, after emptying on his head all the vessels 
of wrath she could lay her hand to, screamed 
' rape and murder !* The proctor and his bull- 
dogs came up, released the prisoner, and gave 
chase to the delinquents, who had incautiously 
remained near to enjoy the sport. The night 
was dark, and they reached the CoUege in safety, 
but they had been tracked to the gates. For this 
offence J was expelled." 

" Why, you were not concerned in it ?" said 
Phi . 

'' No ; but I was suspected and accused. I 
could have got ofi* by betraying the true culprits ; 
but my friend's father was in public life — a stem, 
haughty old statesman: young Lilburne was 
mortally afraid of him — the only person he was 
afraid of. If I had too much insisted on my in- 
nocence, I might have set enquiry on the right 
track. In fine, I was happy to prove my friend- 
ship for him. He shook me most tenderly by 
the hand on parting, and promised never to for- 
get my generous devotion. I went home in dis- 
grace : 1 need not tell you what my father said to 
me; I do not think he ever loved me from that 
hour. Shortly after this, my uncle, George 
Gawtrey, the captain, returned from abroad : he 
took a great fancy to me, and I left my father's 
house (which had grown insufferable) to live 
with him. He had been a very handsome man 
— a gay spend di rift; he had got through his for- 
tune, and now lived on his wits— he was a pro- 
fessed gambler. His easy temper, his lively 
htmiour fascinated me ; he knew the world well ; 
and, like all gamblers, was generous when the 
dice were lucky — which, to tell you the truth, 
they generally were with a man who had no 
scruples. Though his practices were a little sus- 
pected, they had never heen dim^overed. We lived 
in an elegant apartment, mixed familiarly with 
men of various ranks, and enjoyed life extremely. 
I brushed off my college rust, and conceived a 
taste for expense : I kqew not why it was, but in 
my new existence every one was kind to me ; to 
be sure, they were all ne vaut riens, and I had 
spirits that made me welcome everywhere. I 
was a scamp— but a frolicsome scamp — and tliat 
is always a popular character. As yet I was not 
dishonest, but saw dishonesty around me, and if 
seemed a very pleasant, jolly mode of making 
money ; and now I again fell into contact with 
the young heir. My coUege friend was as wild 
in London as he had been at Cambridge ; but the 
boy-ruffian, though not then twenty years of age, 
had grown into a man-villain." 

Here Gawtrey paused and frowned darkly. 

** He had great natural parts, this young man 
— much wit, readiness, and cunning, and he be- 
came very intimate with my unde. He learned 



of him how to play the dice and to pack the cards 
— he paid him JgiOOO for the knowledge !" 
" How ! a cheat ? You said he was rich." 
'* His father was very rich, and he had a liberal 
allowance, but he was very extravagant; and 
rich men loiie gain as well as poor men do ! He 
had no excuse but the grand excuse for ail vice 
— Selfishness. Young as he was, he became 
the fashion, and he fattened upon the plunder of 
his equals, who desired the honour of his ac- 
quaintance. Now I had seen my uncle cheat, but 
I had never imitated his example ; when the man 
of fashion cheated, and made a jest of his earn- 
ings and my scruples — when I saw him courted, 
flattered, honoured, and his acts unsuspected, be- 
cause his connections embiaced half the peerage, 
the temptation grew strong, but I still resisted it. 
However, my father always said I was bom to 
be a good-for-nothing, and I could not escape my 
destiny. And now I suddenly fell in love : you 
don't know what that is yet— 4o much the better 
for you. The giri waif beautiful, and I thought 
she loved me — ^perhaps she did— ^but I was too 
poor, so her friends said, for marriage. We 
courted, as the saying is, in th^ mean while. It 
was my love for her, my wish to deserve her, 
that made me iron against my friend's example. 
I was fool enough to speak to him of Mary — to 
present him to her : this ended in her seduction." 

S Again Gawtrey paused and breathecLhard.) ** I 
liscovered the treachery— I called out the sedu- 
cer ; he sneered, and refused to fight the lowborn 
adventurer. I struck him to the earth, and then 
we fought; I was satisfied by a ball through my 
side ! but ^," added Gawtrey, rubbing his hands, 
and with a vindictive chuckle, *• he was a cripple 
for life ! When I recovered, I found that my foe, 
whose sick chamber was crowded with friends 
and comforters, had taken advantage of my ill- 
ness to ruin my reputation. He, Uie swindler, 
accused me of his own crime : the equivocal cha- 
racter of my uncle confirmed the charge. Him^ 
his own highborn pupil was enabled to unmask, 
and his disgrace was visited on me. I led my 
bed to find my uncle (all disguise over) an avowed 
partner in a hell ; and myself, blasted alike in 
name, love, past and future. And then, Philip — 
then I recommenced that career which I have 
trodden since, the prince of good-fellows and 
good-for-nothings, with ten thousand aliases, and 
as many strings to my bow. Society cast me 
off when I was innocent. Egad, I have had my 
revenge on society since ! Ho ! ho I ho !" 

The laugh of this man had in it a moral infec- 
tion. There was a sort of glorying ;in its deep 
tone ; it was not the hollow hysteric of shame 
and despair — it spoke a sanguine joyousness ! 
William Gawtrey was a man whose animal con 
stitution had led him to take animal pleasure in 
all things : he had enjoyed the poisons he had 
lived on. 

** But your father — surely your father — " 
*' My father," interrupted Gawtrey, " refused 
me the money (but a small sum) that, once struck 
with the strong impulse of a sincere penitence, I 
begged of him to enable me to get an honest living 
in an humble trade : his refusal soured^the peni- 
tence ; it gave me an excuse for my career ; and 
conscience grapples to an excuse as a drowning * 
wretch to a straw. And yet this hard father — 
this cautious, moral, money-loving man — thre© 
months afterward, suffered a rogue— almost a 
stranger — to decoy him into a speculation that 
promised to bring him fifty per cent. : he invested 
in the traffic of usury what had sufficed to save 
a himdred such as I am from perdition, and he 
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lost it all ; it was nearly his whole fortune, but 
he lives, and has his luxuries still : he cannot 
speculate, but he can save : he cared not if I 
starved, for he finds an hourly happiness in 
starving himself." 

^< And your friend," said Philip, after a pause, 
in which his young sympathies went dangerously 
with the excuses for his benefactor, ** what has 
become of him, and the poor girl ?" 

** My friend became a great roan ; he succeeded 
to his father's peerage — a very ancient one — and 
to a splendid income. He is living still. Well, 
you shall hear about the poor girl! We are told 
of victims of seduction dying in a workhouse or 
on a dunghill, penitent, broken-hearted, and un- 
commonly ragged and sentimental; may be a 
frequent case, but it is not the worst. It is worse, 
I think, when the fair, penitent, innocent, credu- 
lous dupe becomes in her turn the deceiver ; when 
she catches vice from the breath upon which she 
has hung ; when she ripens, and mellows, and 
rots away into painted, blazing, staring, whole- 
sale hariotry ; when, in her turn, she ruins warm 
youth with false smiles and long bills ; and when, 
worse, worse than all, when she has children — 
daughters, perhaps — brought up to the same 
trade, cooped, plumped for some hoary lecher, 
without a heart in their bosoms, unless a balance 
for weighing money maybe called a t^eart: Mary 
became this ; and I wish to Heaven she had 
rather died in an hospital ! Her lover polluted 
her soul as well as her body: he found her 
another lover when he was tired of her. When 
she was at the age of thirty-six, I met her in 
Paris with a daughter of sixteen. I was then 
flush with money, frequenting salons^ and play- 
ing the part of a fine gentleman ; she did not know 
me at first, and she sought ray acquaintance. For 
you must know, my dear friend," said Gawtrey, 
abruptly breaking off the thread of his narrative, 
** that I am not altogether the low dog you might 
suppose in seeing me here. At Paris — ah ! you 
don't know Paris — there is a glorious ferment in 
society, in which the dregs are often uppermost. 
I came here at the Peace ; and here have I re- 
sided the greater part of each year ever since. 
The vast masses of energy and life, broken up 
by the great thaw of the Imperial system, float- 
ing along the tide, are terrible icebergs for the 
vessel of the state. Some think Napoleonism 
over; its effects are only begun. Society is shat- 
tered from one end to the other, and I laugh at 
the litde rivets by which they think to keep it 
together. But to return: Paris, I say, is the 
atmosphere for adventurers ; new faces and new 
men are so common here that they excite no im- 
pertinent enquiry, it is so usual to see fortunes 
made in a day and spent in a month ; except in 
certain circles, there is no walking round a man's 
character to spy out where it wants piecing! 
Some lean Greek poet put lead in his pockets to 
prevent being blown away ; put gold in your 
pockets, and at Paris you may defy the sharpest 
wind in the worid — yea, even the breath of that 
old iEolus — Scandal ! Well, then, I had money 
— no matter how I came by it — and health, and 
gaiety ; and I was well received in the coteries 
that exist in all capitals, but mostly in France, 
where pleasure is the cement that joins many 
discordant atoms : here, I say, I met Mary, and 
her daughter by my old friend — the daughter, 
still innocent, but, sacri ! in what an element of 
vice ! We knew each other's secrets, Mary and 
I, and kept them : she thought me a greater knave 
than I was, and she intrusted to me her intention 
of selling her child to a rich English marquis. 



On the other hand, the poor girl confided to me 
her horror of the scenes she witnessed and the 
snares that surrounded her. What do you think 
preserved her pure from all danger ? Bah ! you 
will never guess ! It was partly because, if ex- 
ample corrupts, it as of^n deters, but principally 
because she loved. A girl who loves one man 
purely has about her an amulet which defies the 
advances of the profligate. There was a hand- 
some young Italian, an artist, who frequented the 
house — he was the man. I had to choose, then, 
between mother and daughter : I chose the last." 

Philip seized hold of Gawtrey 's hand, grasped 
it warmly, and the Good-for-nothing continued : 

*' Do you know that I loved that girl as well 
as I had ever loved the mother, though in another 
way ? She was what I had fancied the mother 
to be; still more fair, more graceful, more win- 
ning, with a heart as full of love as her mother's 
had been of vanity. I loved that child as if she 
had been my own daughter ; I induced her to 
leave her mother's house — I secreted her — I saw 
her married to the man she loved — I gave her 
away, and saw no more of her for several 
months." 

"Why?" 

" Because I spent them in prison ! The young 
people could not live upon air; I gave them what 
I had, and, in order to do more, I did something 
which displeased the police. I narrowly escaped 
that time ; but I am popular — ^very popular ; and, 
with plenty of witnesses, not over scrupulous, I 
got on ! When I was released, I would not go to 
see them, for my clothes were ragged : the police 
still watched me, and I would not do them harm 
in the world ! Ay, poor wretches ! they strug- 
gled so hard : he could get very little by his art, 
though I believe he was a cleverish fellow at it, 
and the money I had given them could not last 
for ever. They lived near the Champs El3rs^es, 
and at night I used to steal out and look at them 
through me window. They seemed so happy, 
and so handsome, and so good ; but he looked 
sickly, and I saw that, like all Italians, he lan- 
guished for his own warm climate. But man is 
bom to act as well as to contemplate," pursued 
Gawtrey, changing his tone into the allegro^ 
"and 1 was soon driven into my old ways, 
though in a lower line. 1 went to London just 
to give my reputation an airing ; and when 1 re- 
turned, pretty flush again, the poor Italian was 
dead, and Fanny was a widow, with one boy, 
and enceinte with a second child. So then I 
sought her again, for her mother had found her 
out, and was at her with her devilish kindness ; 
but Heaven was merciful, and took her away from 
both of us : she died in giving birth to a girl, and 
her last words were uttered to me, imploring me 
— the adventurer — the ch^latan — the good-for- 
nothing — to keep her child from the clutches of 
her own mother. Well, sir, I did what I could 
for both the children ; but the boy was consump- 
tive, like his father, and sleeps at Pdre la Chaise. 
The girl is here — you shall see her some day. 
Poor Fanny ! if ever the devil will let me, I shall 
reform for her sake ; meanwhile, for her sake, I 
must get grist for the mill. My story is con- 
cluded, for I need not tell you of all my pranks 
— of all the parts I have played in life. I have 
never been a murderer, or a burglar, or a high- 
way robber, or what the law calls a thief. I can 
only say as I said before, I have lived upon my 
wits, and they have been a tolerable capital on 
the whole. I have been an actor, a money- 
lender, a physician, a professor of animal mag- 
netism {that was lucrative till it went out of 



fashion — perhaps it will come in again) ; I have 
been a lawyer, a house-agent, a deder in curiosi* 
ties and china ; I have kept a hotel ; I have set op 
a weekly newspaper ; I have seen almost every 
city in Europe, and made acquaintance widi 
some of its jails : but a man who has plenty of 
brains generally falls on his less." 

" And your father?" said Philip : and here he 
informed Gawtrey of the conversation he h«l 
overheard in the churchyard, but on which a 
scruple of natural delicacy had hitherto kept him 
silent. 

" Well, now," said his host, while a slight 
blush rose to his cheeks, " I will tell you, that 
though to my father's sternness "and avarice I 
attribute many of my faults, I yet always had t 
sort of love for him ; and when in London, I ac- 
cidentally heard that he was growing blind, and 
living with an artful old jade of a housekeeper, 
who might send him to rest with a dose of mag- 
nesia the night after she had coaxed him to make 
a will in her favour, I sought him out — and — But 
you say you heard what passed ?" 

" Yes ; and I heard him also call you by name 
when it was too late, and I saw the tears on bit 
cheeks." 

"Did yon? Will you swear to that!" ex- 
claimed Gawtrey, with vehemence ; and then 
shading his brow with his hand, he fell into a 
revery that lasted some moments. "If anything 
happen to me, Philip," he said abruptly, " perhapi 
he may yet be a father to poor Fanny ; and if he 
takes to her, she will repay him for whatever 
pain I may, perhaps, have cost him. Stop ! now 
1 think of it, I wiU write down his address for 
you — never forget it — there ! It is time to go 
to bed." 

Gawtrey's tale made a deep impression on 
Philip. He was too young, too inexperienced, 
too much borne away by the passion of the nar- 
rator, to see that Gawtrey had less cause to blame 
Fate than himself. True, he had been unjustly 
implicated in the disgrace of an unworthy ancle; 
but he had lived with that uncle, though he knew 
him to be a common cheat : true, he had been 
betrayed by a friend ; but he had before known 
that friend to be a man without principle or 
honour. But what wonder that an ardent boj 
saw nothing of this — saw only the good heart 
that had saved a poor girl from vice, and sighed 
to relieve a harsh and avaricious parent ? Even 
the hints that Gawtrey unawares let fall, of prac- 
tices scarcely covered by the jovial phrase of "a 
great schoolboy's scrapes," either escaped the 
notice of Philip, or were charitably construed by 
him, in the compassion and the ignorance of a 
young, hasty, and grateful heart. 



CHAPTER IV. 



" And 8he*B a ■(ranger ! 
Women— beware women.* 



— MlOOLBTOff. 



** As we love mir yoanireat children best. 
So Uie lasf <Vuit of our affection. 
Wherever we be«tow it, if most atrong; 
Sinoe *lia indeed our latest harrest-home. 
Last merriment Tore winter r 

Wassraa: DmTs l.nt Cut, 

" I would fkin know what kind thing a roan's henrt is? 
I will ^port it to you : His a thing framed 
With divers C(>rneril *~Rowlbt. 

I have said Jhat Gawtrey's tale made a deep 
impression onsPhilip ; that impression was in- 
creased by subsequent conversations, more frank 
even than their talk had hitherto been. There 
was certainly about this man a fatal charm which 
concealed his vices. It arose, perhaps, from the 
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perfect combinatioQ of his physical frame ; from 
a health which made his spirits buoyant and 
hearty under all circumstances ; and a blood so 
fresh, so sanguine, that it could not fail to keep 
the pores of the heart open. But he was not the 
less-^for all his kindly impulses and generous 
feelings, and despite the manner in whicli, natu- 
rally anxious to make the least unfavourable por- 
trait of himself to Philip, he softened and glossed 
over the practices of his life— a thorough and 
complete ro^e ; a dangerous, desperate, reckless 
dare-devil: it was easy to see when anything 
crossed him, by the cloud on his shaggy brow, 
by the swelling of the veins on the forehead, by 
the dilation of the broad nostril, that he was one 
to cut his way through every obstacle to an end 
—choleric, impetuous, fierce, determined ; such, 
indeed, were ttie qualities that made him respect- 
ed among his associates, as his more bland and 
humorous ones made him beloved: he was, in 
fact, the incarnation of that great spirit which the 
laws of the world raise up against the world, and 
by which the world's injustice, on a large scale, 
is awfully chastised ; on a small scale, merely 
nibbled at and harassed, as the rat that gnaws the 
hoof of the elephant: the spirit which, on a vast 
theatre, rises up, gigantic and sublime, in the 
heroes of war and revolution — in Mirabeaus, 
Marats, Napoleons; on a minor stage, it shows 
itself in demagogues, fanatical philosophers, and 
bob-writers ; and on the forbidden boards, before 
whose reeking lamps outcasts sit, at once audi- 
ejice and actors, it never produced a knave more 
consummate in his part, or carrying it off with 
more buskined dignity, than William Gawtrey. 
I call him by his aboriginal name ; as for his 
other appellaiions, Bacchus himself had not so 
many! 

One day a lady, richly dressed, was ushered 
by Mr. Bimie into the bunau of Mr. Love, alias 
Gawtrey. Philip was seated by the window, 
reading, for the first time, the ** Candide;'* that 
work, next to ** Rasselas,** the most hopeless 
and gloomy of the sports of genius with mankind. 
The lady seemed rather embarrassed when she 
perceived Mr. Ix)ve was not alone. She drew 
back, and, drawing her veil still more closely 
tround her, said in French, 

'* Pardon me, 1 would wish a private conver- 
sation." 

Philip rose to withdiaw, when the lady, ob- 
servinff him with eyes whose lustre shone 
throagh the veil, said gently, 

**But perhaps the young gentleman is dis- 
creet" 

" He is not discreet, he is discretion ! — my 
adopted son. You may confide in him — upon 
my honour you may, madam !'* and Mr. Love 
placed his hand on his heart 

" He is very young," said the lady, in a 
tone of involuntary compassion, as, with a very 
white hand, she unclasped the buckle of her 
cloak. 

** He can the better understand the curse of 
celibacy," returned Mr. Love, smiling. 

The lady lifted part of her veil, and discovered 
a handsome mouth, and a set of small, white 
teeth ; for she too smiled, though gravely, as she 
tnroed to Morton and said, 

'* Yoo seem, sir, more fitted to be a votary of 
the temple than one of its ofiicers. However, 
Monsieur Love, let there be no mistake between 
Qs : I do not come here to form a marriage, but 
to prevent one. I nnderstand that Monsieur the 
Vicomte de Vandemont has called into request 
your serrioes. I am one of the vicomte*s , 



family; we are all anxious that he should not 
contract an engagement of the strange, and, par- 
don me, unbecoming character which must 
stamp a union formed at a public office." 

*• I assure you, madam," said Mr. Love, with 
dignity, «« that we have contributed to the very 
first—" 

•*M>n />»«!/" intenupted the lady, with 
much impatience, *^ spare me a eulogy on yonr 
establishment: I have no doubt it is very re- 
spectable; and for griaettes and epicieret may 
do extremely well. But the vicomte is a man 
of birth and connections, in a word, what he 
contemplates is preposterous. I know not what 
fee Monsieur Love expects ; but if he contrive 
to amuse Monsieur de Vaudemont, and to frus- 
trate every connection he proposes to form, that 
fee, whatever it may be, shall be doubled. Do 
you understand me ?" 

•• Perfectly, madam ; yet it is not your offer 
that will bias me, but the desire to oblige so 
charming a lady." 

*'It is agreed, then?" said the lady, care- 
lessly ; and, as she spoke, she again glanced at 
Philip. 

*•* If madame will call again, I will inform her 
of ray plans," said Mr. Ijove. 

** Yes, I will call again. Good-morning !" 
As she rose and passed Philip, she wholly put 
aside her veil, and looked at him with a gaze 
entirely free from coquetry, but curious, search- 
ing, and perhaps admiring: the look that an 
artist may give to a picture that seems of more 
value than the place where he finds it would 
seem to indicate. The countenance of the lady 
herself was fair and noble, and Philip felt a 
strange thrill at his heart, as, with a slight in- 
clination of her head, she turned from the room. 

•• Ah !" said Gawtrey, laughing, *♦ this is not 
the first time I have been paid by relations to 
break off the marriages I had formed. Egad ! 
if one could open a bureau to make married 
people single, one would be a Croesus in no 
time ! Well, then, this decides me to complete 
the union between Monsieur Goupille and Ma- 
demoiselle de Courval. I had balanced a little 
hitherto between the dpicier and the vicomte. 
Now I will conclude matters. Do you know, 
Phil, I think you have made a conquest?" 

•• Pooh !" said Philip, colouring. 

In effect, that very evening Mr. Love saw both 
the Meier and Adcle, and fixed the marriage-day. 
As Monsieur Goupille was a person of great dis- 
tinction in the faubourg, this wedding was one 
that Mr. Love congratulated himself greatly upon ; 
and he cheerfully accepted an invitation for him- 
self and his partners to honour the noces with 
their presence. 

A night or two before the day fixed for the 
marriage of Monsieur Gou|>ille and the soisto- 
cratic Adele, when Mr. Bimie had retired, Gaw- 
trey made his usual preparations for enjoying 
himself. But this time the cigar and the punch 
seemed to fail of theur effect ; Gawtrey remained 
moody and silent; and Morton was thinking of 
the bright eyes of the lady who was so much in- 
terested against the amours of the Vicomte de 
Vaudemonte. 

At last Gawtrey broke silence : 

«* My young fnend," said he, «• I told you of 
my little proUge! — I have been buying toys for 
her this morning — she is a beautiful creature: 
to-morrow is her burthday — she will then be six 
years old. But — ^but— " here Gawtrey sighed, 
" I fear she is not all right here," and he touched 
his forehead. 



•* 1 snouiu like luuih to bcu hji, t<uu i imip, 
not noticing the latter remark. 

•• And you shall; you shall come with me to- 
morrow. Heighho ! I should not like to die for 
her sake !" 

'' Does her wretched relation attempt to resrain 
her?" ^ 

*' Her relation ! No ; she is no more — she died 
about two years since ! Poor Mary ! I — well, 
this is folly. But Fanny is at present in '^ con- 
vent; they are all kind to her, but then I pay 
well ; if I weie dead and the pay stopped, again 
I ask, what would become of her, unless as I be- 
fore said, my father — " 

•• But you are making a fortune now ?" 

«* If this lasts — yes ; but I live in fear : the po- 
lice of this cursed city are lynx-eyed; however, 
that is the bright side of the question." 

** Why not have the child with you, since yon 
love her so much ? She would be a great com- 
fort to you." 

*• Is this a place for a child — a girl ?" said 
Gawtrey, stamping his foot impatiently. *« I should 
go mad if I saw that villanous de«d man's eye 
bent upon her !" 

" You speak of Bimie. How can you endure 
him?" 

«« When you are of my age you will know why 
we endure what we dread — why we make friends 
of those who else would be most horrible foes : 
no, no, nothing can deliver me of this man but 
Death. And---and — " added Gawtrey, turning 
pale, "I cannot murder a man who eats my 
bread. There are stronger ties, my lad, than af- 
fection, that bind men like galley slaves together. 
He who can hang you puts the halter round your 
neck, and leads 3^011 1^ it like a dog." 

A shudder came over the young Ustener. And 
what dark secrets, known only to those two, had 
bound, to a man seemingly his subordinate and 
tool, the strong will and resolute temper of Wil- 
liam Gawtrey ! 

** But begone dull care!" exclaimed Gawtrey, 
rousing himself. *^ And, after all; Bimie is a use- 
ful fellow, and dare no more turn against me than 
I against him ! Why don't you drink more ? 

«< Oh ! have you e'er heard of the famed Captain 
Wattle!'^' 

and Gawtrey broke out into a loud Bacchanalian 
hymn, in which Philip could find no mirth, and 
from which the songster suddenly paused to ex- 
claim, 

•• Mind you say nothing about Fanny to Bir- 
nie ; my secrets with him are not of that nature. 
He could not hurt her, poor lamb ! it is true — at 
least as far as T can foresee. But one can never 
feel too sure of one*s lamb if one once introduces 
it to the butcher!" 

** The next day being Sunday, the bureauvrsB 
dosed, and Philip and Gawtrey repaired to the 
convent. It was a dismal-looking place as to the 
exterior ; but within there was a. large garden, 
well kept, and, notwithstanding the winter, it 
seemed fair and refreshing compared with the 
polluted streets. The window of .the room into 
which they were shown looked upon the green- 
sward, with walls covered with ivy at the farther 
and. And Philip's own childhood came back to « 
him as he gazed on the quiet of the lonely place. 

The door opened : an infant voice was heard ; 
a voice of glee — of rapture ; and a child, light 
and beautiful as a fairy, bounded to Gawtrey's 
breast 

Nestling there, she kissed his face, his hands, 
his clothes, with a passion that did not seem to 
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belong to her age, laughing and sobbing almost 
at a breath. 

On his part, Gawtrey appeared equally affect- 
ed ; he stroked down her hair with his huge hand, 
calling her all manner of pet names, in a tremu- 
lous voice that vainly struggled to be gay. 

At length he took the toys he had brought with 
him from his capacious pockets, and, strewing 
them on the floor, fairly stretched his vast bulk 
along ; while the child tumbled over him, some- 
times grasping at the toys, and then again return- 
ing to his bosom and laying her head there, looked 
up quietly into his eyes, as if the joy were too 
much for her. 

Morton, unheeded by both, stood by with fold- 
ed arms. He thought of his lost and ungrateful 
brother, and muttered to himself, 

*'Fool! when she is older she will forsake 
him !" 

Fanny betrayed in her face the Italian origin of 
her father. She had that exceeding richness of 
complexion which, though not common even in 
Italy, is only to be found in the daughters of that 
land, and which harmonised well with the purple 
lustre of her hair, and the full, clear iris of the 
dark eyes. Never were parted cherries brighter 
than her dewy lips ; and the colour of the open 
neck and the rounded arms was of a whiteness 
still more dazzling, from the darkness of the hair 
and the carnation of the glowing cheek. 

Suddenly Fanny started from Gawtrey 's arms, 
and, running up to Morton, gazed at him wist- 
fully, and said in French, 

"Who are you T Do you come from the 
moon ? I think you do." Then, stopping ab- 
ruptly, she broke into a verse of a nursery-song, 
whica she chanted with a low, lisdess tone, as if 
she were not conscious of the sense. As she 
thus sung, Morton, looking at her, felt a strange 
and painful doubt seize him. The child's eyes, 
though soft, were so vacant in their gaze. 

"And why do I come from the moon?" 
said he. 

" Because you look sad and cross. I don't 
like you — I don't like the moon, it gives me a 
pain here !" and she put her hand to her temples. 
" Have you got any thing for Fanny — poor, poor 
Fanny ?" and, dwelling on the epithet, she shook 
her head mournfully. 

** You are rich Fanny, with all those toys." 

** Am I ! Every body calls me poor Fanny— 
everybody but papa ;" and then she ran again to 
Gawtrey, and laid her head on his shoulder. 

** She calls me papa !" said Gawtrey, kissing 
her : " you hear it ? Bless her !" 

** And you never kiss any one but Fanny — 
you have no other little girl !" said the child, ear- 
nestly, and with a look less vacant than that 
which had saddened Morton. 

** No other — no— -nothing under heaven, and 
|>erhaps above it, but you !" and he clasped her 
in his arms. ."But," he added, after a pause, 
«* but mind me, Fanny, you must like this gentle- 
man. He will be always good to you ; and he 
had a little brother whom he was as fond of as I 
am of you." 

" No, I won't like him — I won't like anybody 
but you and my sister !" 

" Sister ! Who is your sister !" 

The child's face relapsed into an expression al- 
most of idiotcy. •* I don't know ; I never saw 
her. I hear her sometimes, but I don't under- 
stand what she says. - Hush ! come here !" and 
she stole to the window on tiptoe. Gawtrey fol- 
lowed and looked out. 



"Do you hear her now?,' said Fanny. 
" What does she say ?" 

As the girl spoke, some bird among the ever- 
greens uttered a shrill, plaintive cry rather than 
song : a sound that the thrush occ^isionally makes 
in the winter, and which seems to express some- 
thing of fear, and pain, and impatience. 

" What docs she say? Can you tell me?" 
asked the child. 

" Pooh ! that is a bird : why do you call it 
your sister ?" 

"I don't know because it is — because it — be- 
cause — I don't know — is it not in pain? Do 
something for it, papa!" 

Gawtrey glanced at Morton, whose face beto- 
kened his deep pity, and creeping up to hira, 
whispered, 

*• Do you think she is really touched here ? 
No, no, she will outgrow it — I am sure she will !" 

Morton sighed. 

Fanny by this time had again seated herself in 
the middle of the floor, and arranged her toys, but 
without seeming to take pleasure in them. 

At last Gawtrey was obliged to depart. The 
lay sister who had charge of Fanny was sum- 
moned into the parlour, and then the child's man- 
ner entirely changed ; her fece grew purple ; she 
sobbed with as much anger as grief; " She would 
not leave papa ; she would not go— that she would 
not." 

"It is always so," whispered Grawtrey to 
Morton, in an abashed and apologetic voice. " It 
is so diflScult to get away from her. Just go and 
talk with her while I steal out." 

Morton went to her as she struggled with the 
patient, good-natured sister, and began to sooth 
and caress her, till she turned on him her large 
humid eyes, and said mournfully, 

" TV* M nUchant^ tu. Poor Fanny " 

" But this pretty doll — " began the sister. 

The child looked at it joylessly. 

" And papa is going to die !" 

" Whenever monsieur goes," whispered the 
nun, " she always says that he is dead, and cries 
herself quietly to sleep ; when monsieur returns, 
she says he is come to life again. Some one, I 
suppose, once talked to her about death ; and she 
thinks, when she loses sight of any one, that that 
is death." 

" Poor child !" said Morton with a trembling 
voice. 

The child looked up, smiled, stroked his cheek 
with her little hand, and said, 

" Thank you ! Yes ! poor Fanny ! Ah, he 
is going — see 1 — ^let me go too — tu es michani.^* 

" But," said Morton, detaining her gently, " do 
you know that you give him pain ? You make 
him cry by showing pain yourself. Don't make 
him so sad !" 

The child seemed struck; hung down her 
head for a moment, as if in thought ; and then, 
jumping from Morton's lap, ran to Gawtrey, put 
up her pouting lips, and said, 

" One kiss more !" 

Gawtrey kissed her and'tumed away his head* 

" Fanny is a good girl ;" and Fanny, as she 
spoke, went back to Morton, and put her little 
Angers into her eyes, as ii either to shut out 
Gawtrey's retreat from her sight, or to press 
back her tears. 

" Give me the doll now. Sister Marie." 

Morton smiled and sighed ; placed the child, 
who struggled no more, in the nun's arms, and 
left the room; bnt, as he closed the door, he 
looked back, and saw that Fanny had escaped 



from the sister, thrown herself on the floor, and 
was crying, but not aloud. 

" Is she not a little darling ?" said Gawtrey, 
as they gained the street 

" She is, indeed, a most beautift^ child ?" 

" And you will love her if I leave her penni- 
less," said Gawtrey, abruptly. " It was your 
love for your mother and your brother that made 
me like you from the first. Ay," continned 
Gawtrey, in a time of great earnestness, "ay; 
and, whatever may happen to me, I will strive 
and keep you, my poor lad, harmless, and, what 
is better, innocent even of such matters as sit 
light enough on my own well-seasoned con- 
science. In turn, if ever you have the power, be 
good to her — yes, be good to her ! I won't say 
a harsh word to you if ever you like to turn 
king's evidence against myself." 

" Gawtrey !" said Morton, reproachfully, and 
almost fiercely. 

" Bah ! such things are ! But, tell me honest- 
ly, do you think she is very strange — very de- 
ficient?" 

" I have not seen enough of her io judge," an- 
swered Morton, evasively. 

"She is so changeful!" persisted Gawtrey; 
" sometimes you would say that she was above 
her age, she comes out with such thoughtful, 
clever things; then, the next moment, she 
throws me into despair. These nuns are very 
skilful in education — at least they are said to be 
so. The doctors give me hope, too; you see 
her poor mother was very unhappy at the time 
of her birth-— delirious, indeed — that may account 
for it I often fancy that it is the constant ex- 
citement which her state occasions me that makeg 
me love her so much ; you see she is one who 
can never shift for herself. I must get money 
for her ; I have left a litde already with the supe- 
rior, and I would not touch it to save iny^f 
from famine ! If she has money, people will be 
kind enough to her. And then," continued 
Gawtrey, "you must perceive that she loves 
nothing in the world but me — me, whom nobody 
.else loves ! Well, well, now to the shop again !" 

On returning home, the bonne informed them 
that a lady had called, and asked both for Mon- 
sieur Love and the young gentleman, and seemed 
much chagrined at missing both. By the de- 
scription, Morton guessed she was the fair in- 
cognita ; and felt disappointed at having lost the 
interview. 



CHAPTER V. 

"The airsed carle was at hit wonted trade. 
Still temptinf! heedless men intn his snare. 
In witching wise, as I before have said ; 
But when he saw. in goodly gear arrayed. 
The grave, majestic knight approaching nigh. 
Hisconnteuanco fell." 

THOMPSOif : CtttU tf Ind«lence. 

The morning rose that was to unite Monsieur 
Goupille with Mademoiselle Adele de Courval. 
The ceremony was performed, and bride and 
bridegroom went through that trying ordeal wiui 
becoming gravity. Only the elegant Adele 
seemed more unaffectedly a^taled than Mr. Loy« 
could well account for ; she was very nervous in 
church, and more often turned her eyes to the 
door than to the altar. Perhaps she wantedjo 
run away ; but it was either too late or too eany 
for that proceeding. The rite performed, the 
happy pair and their friends adjourned to tbe 
Cadran Bleu, that restaurant so celebrated m 
the festivities of the good citizens of Paris. Hci« 
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Mr. Love had ordered, at the ^cier*8 expense, 
a roost tasteful entertainment. 

" Sacre I but you have not played the econo- 
mist. Monsieur liofe," said Monsieur Goupille, 
rather querulously, as he glanced at the long 
room adorned with artificial fiowers, and the table 
a cinqwmte couverts, 

** Bah !" replied Mr. Love, ** you can re- 
trench afterwiffd. Think of the fortune she 
brought you." 

" It is a pretty sum, certainly," said Monsieur 
Goupille, '* and the notary is perfectly satisfied." 
•• There is not a marriage in Paris that does 
me more credit," said Mr. Love ; and he march- 
ed off to receive the compliments and congratu- 
lations that awaited him amongsuchof the guests 
as were aware of his good offic^es. The Vicomte de 
Yaudemont was, of course, not present. He had 
not been near Mr. Love since Adele had accepted 
the epicier. But Madame Beavor, in a white bonnet 
lined with lilach, was hanging sentimentally on 
the arm of the Pole, who looked very grand with 
his white favour ; and Mr. Higgins had been in- 
troduced by Mr. Love to a little dark Creole, who 
wore paste diamonds, and had very languishing 
eyes ; so that Mr. Love's heart might well swell 
with satisfaction at the prospect of the various 
blisses to come, which might owe their origin to 
his benevolence. In fact, that archpriest of the 
temple of Hymen was never more great than he 
was that day'; never did his establishment seem 
more solid, his reputation more popular, or his 
fortune more sure. He was the life of the party. 
The banquet over, the revellers prepared for a 
dance. Monsieur Goupille, in tights, still tighter 
than he usually wore; and of a rich nankeen, 
qnite new, wiUi striped silk stockings, opened 
the ball with the lady of a rich palimier in the 
same faubourg; Mr. Love took out the bride. 
The evening wivanced ; and, after several other 
dances of ceremony. Monsieur Goupille conceiv- 
ed himself entitled to dedicate one to connubial 
affection. A country-dance was called, and the 
(picier claimed the fair hand of the gentle Adele. 
About this time, two persons, not hitherto per- 
ceired, had quietly entered the room, and, stand- 
ing near the doorway, seemed examining the 
dancers, as if in search for some one. They bob- 
bed their heads up and down, to and fTo--now 
stooped, now stood on tiptoe. The one was a 
tall, largewhiskered, fair-haired man; the other a 
litde, thin, neady-dressed person, who kept his 
hand on the arm of his companion, and whisper- 
ed to him from time to time. The whiskered 
gentleman replied in a guttural tone, which pro- 
chumed his origin to be German. The busy 
dancers did not perceive the strangers. The by- 
standers did, and a hum of curiosity circled 
round; who could they be? who had invited 
them ? they were new faces in the faubourg — 
perhaps relations to Adele? 

In high delight, the fair bride was skipping 
down the middle, while Monsieur Goupille, wip- 
ing his forehead with care, admired her agOity ; 
when, lo and behold ! the whiskered gentleman I 
have described abruptly advanced from his com- 
panion, and cried, 
**LavoildJ sacri tonntrre T 
At that voice — at that apparition, the bri<Jte 
^ted; so suddenly, indeed, that she had not 
time to put down both feet, but remained with 
one high in air, while the other sustained itself 
on the light.fantastic toe. The company natural- 
ly imagined this to be an operatic flourish which 
called for approbation. Monsieur Lore, who 
^»w thnndermg down behind her, cried «• Bravo !" 



and as the well-grown gentleman had to make a 
sweep to avoid disturbing her equilibrium, he 
came full against the whiskered stranger, and 
sent him off as a bat sends a ball. 

^* Mon DieuT^ cried Monsieur Goupille. 
** Ma douce amie^nhe has fainted away !" And, 
indeed, Adele had no sooner recovered her bal- 
ance, than she resigned it once more into the 
arms of the startled Pole, who was happily at 
hand. 

In the mean time, the German stranger, who 
had saved himself jfrom falling by coming with 
his full force upon the toes of Mr. Higgins, again 
advanced to the spot, and, rudely seizing the fair 
bride by the arm, exclaimed, 

^* No sham, if you please, madam. Speak ! 
What the devil have you done with the money ?" 

*' Really, sir," said Monsieur Goupille, draw- 
ing up his cravat, •' this is very extraordinary 
conduct ! What have you got to say to this lady's 
money ? It is my money now, sir !" 

" Oho ! it is, is it ? We'll soon see that, ^p- 
prockez done. Monsieur J-hvart, fattes voire 
devoir.^* 

At these words, the small companion of the 
stranger slowly sauntered to the spot, while, at 
the sound of his name and the tread of his step, 
the throng gave way to the right and left : for 
Monsieur Favart was one of the most renowned 
chiefs of the great Parisian police— a man worthy 
to be the cotemporary of the illustrious Vidocq. 

•• Calmez voua^ messieun ; do not be alarmed, 
ladies," said this gentleman, in the mildest of all 
human voices ; and, certainly, no oil dropped on 
the waters ever produced so tranquillising an 
effect as that small, feeble, gentle tenor. The 
Pole, in especial, who was holding the fair bride 
with both his arms, shook all over, and seemed 
about to let his burden gradually slide to the floor, 
when Monsieur Favart, looking at him with a 
benevolent smile, said, 

•* Ahtty mon brave I c*esi toi, Restez done. 
Restezy tenant toujours la dame /" 

The Pole, thus condemned, in the French 
idiom, ^^ always to hold the dame" mechani- 
cally raised the arms he had previously dejected, 
and the police officer, with an approving nod of 
the head, said, 

" Bon ! ne hous^ez pointy c^est ^a /" 

Monsieur Goupille, in equal surprise and indig- 
nation to see his better half thus consigned, with- 
out any care to his own marital feelings, to the 
arms of another, was about to snatch her from 
the Pole, when Monsieur Favart, touching him 
on the breast with his little finger, said, in the 
suavest manner, 

** Mon bourgeois, meddle not with what does 
not concern you !" 

"With what does not concern me I" replied 
Monsieur Goupille, drawing himself up to so 
great a stretch that he seemed pulling off his 
tights the wrong way. "Explain yourself, if 
you please ! This lady is my wife !" 

"Say that again — that's all?" cried the whis- 
kered stranger, in most horrible French, and with 
a furious grimace, as he shook bodi his fists un- 
der the nose of the ^icier. 

" Say it again, sir," said Monsieur Goupille, 
by no means daunted ; " and why should not I 
say it again ? That lady is my wife !" 

" You lie ! she is mine .'" cried the German ; 
and, bending down, he caught the fair Adele 
from the Pole with as little ceremony as if she 
had never had a great grandfather a marquis, and 

Siving her a shake that might have roused the 
ead, thundered out, 



" Speak ! Madame Bihl ! Are you my wife 
or not?" 

^^Monstre!" murmured Adele, opening her 
eyes. 

" There — you hear — she owns me !" said the 
German, appealing to the company with a tri- 
umphant air. 

" C^est vrai /" said the sof^ voice of the police- 
man. " And now, pray don't let us disturb your 
amusements any longer. We have zjiacre at the 
door. Remove your lady. Monsieur Bihl." 

" Monsieur Lofe ! Monsieur Lofe !" cried, or, 
rather, sneered the ^eier, darting across the 
room, and seizing the ehefby the tail of his coat 
iust as he was hsdf way through the door, " come 
back ! Quelle mauvais plaisanterie me faites 
vous iei I Did you not teU me that lady was 
single ? Am I married or not ? Do I stand on 
my head or my heels ?" 

"Hush — hush! mon bon bourgeois!*^ whis- 
pered Mr. Love ; " all shall be explained to-mor- 
row !" 

" Who is this gentleman ?" asked Monsieur 
Favart, approaching Mr. Love, who, seeing him- 
self in for it, i*uddenly jerked oflT the ipicier, 
thrust his hands down into his breeches pockets, 
buried his chin in his cravat, elevated his eye- 
brows, screwed in his eyes, and puffed out his 
cheeks, so that tiie astonished Monsieur Goupille 
really thought himself bewitched, and literally 
did not recognise the face of the matchmaker. 

" Who is this gentleman?" repeated the little 
officer, standing beside, or, rather, below Mr. 
Love, and looking so diminutive by the contrast 
that you might have fancied that the Priest of 
Hymen had only to breathe to blow him away. 

"Who should he be, monsieur ?" cried, with 
great pertness, Madame Rosalie Caumnrtin, com- 
ing to fhe relief with the generosity of her sex : 
" this is Monsieur Lofe — Anglais ceUbre. What 
have you to say against him ?" 

" He has got 500 francs of mine !" cried the 
epicier. 

The policeman scanned Mr. liOve with 
great attention. "So you are in Paris again! 
Hein! vousjouez toujours voire rdlel" 

" Ma foil'" said Mr. Love, boldly, "I don't 
understand what monsieur means ; my character 
is well known ; go and inquire it in London — 
ask the secretary of foreign afifairs what is said of 
me — inquire of my ambassador — demand of 
my—" 

" Votre passeporty monsieur?" 

" It is at home, A gentleman does not carry 
his passport in his pocket when he goes to a 
ball !" 

" I will call and see it : au revoirl Take my 
advice, and leave Paris ; I think I have seen you 
somewhere !" ' 

" Yet I have never had the honour to marry 
monsieur !" said Mr. Love, with a polite bow. 

In return for his joke, the policeman gave Mr. 
Love one look — it was a quiet look, very quiet ; 
but Mr. Love seemed uncommonly aflfected by 
it ; he did not say another word, but found him- 
self outside the house in a twinkling. Monsieur 
Favart turned round, and saw the Pole making 
himself as small as possible behind the goodly 
proportions of Madame Beavor. 

" What name does that genUeman go by !" 

" So— vo— •lofski,~the heroic Pole," cried Ma- 
dame Beavor, with sundry misgivings at the un- 
expected cowardice of so great a patriot. 

^* Hein I take care of yourselves, ladies, I 
have nothing against that person this time. But 
Monsieur Latour has served his apprenticeship at 

13 
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^he galleys, and is no more a Pole than I am a 
Jew." 

"And this lady's fortune!" cried Monsieur 
Goupille, pathetically; "the settlements are all 
made, the notaries all j>aid. I am sure that there 
must be some mistake." 

Monsieur Bihl, who had by this time restored 
his lost Helen to her senses, stalked up to the 
epicier^ dragging the lady along with him. 

" Sir, there is no mistake I But, when I have 
got the money, if you like to have the lady, you 
are welcome to her." 

** MonstreP^ again muttered the fair Adele. 

" The long and the short of it," said Monsieur 
Favart, ** is, that Monsieur Bihl is a br(we gar- 
con, and has been half over the world as a Con- 
ner." 

•* A courier !" exclidmed several voices. 

"Madame was nursery-governess to an En- 
glish milord. They married, and quarreled — 
no harm in that, mes amis — nothing more com- 
mon. Monsieur Bihl is a very faithful fellow ; 
nursed his last master in an illness that ended fa- 
tally, because he traveled with his doctor. Mi- 
lord Mi him a handsome legacy ; he retired from 
service, and fell ill, perhaps from idleness or 
beer. Is not that the story. Monsieur Bihl ?" 

" He was always drunk — the wretch !" sob- 
bed Adele. 

" That was to drown my domestic iorrows," 
said the German ; " and, when I was sick in my 
bed, madame ran off with my money. Thanks 
to monsieur, I have found both, and I wish you 
a very good night" 

" Dansez vous toujour 8 , mes amiSf^* said the 
offioer, bowing. Ana, following Adele and her 
spouse, the little man left the room — where he 
had caused, in chests so broad and limbs so 
^ doughty, much the same consteruatioir as that 
which some diminutive ferret occasions in a bur- 
row of rabbits twice his size. 

Morton had outstayed Mr. Love. But he 
thought it unnecessary to linger long after that 
gentleman's departure ; and, in the general hub- 
bub that ensued, he crept out unperceived, and 
soon arrived at the bureau. He found Mr. liove 
and Mr. Birnie already engaged in packing up 
their effects. " Why, when did you leave ?" 
said Morton to Mr. Birnie. 

" I saw the policeman enter." 

" And why the deuce did not you tell us ?" 
said Gawtrey. 

" Every man for himself. Besides, Mr. liove 
was dancing," replied Mr. Birnie, with a dull 
glance of disdain. 

" Philosophy !" muttered Gawtrey, thrusting 
his dress-coat into his trunk ^r.then suddenly 
changing his voice, " Ha ! ha ! it was a very 
good joke, after all — own I did it well. Ecod ! if 
he had not given me that look, I think I should 
have turned the tables on him. But those d^d 
fellows learn of the mad doctors how to tame us 
Faith, my heart went down to my shoes — yet 
I'm no coward !" 

"But, aft3r all, he evidently did not know 
you," said Morton; "and what has he to 
say against you ? Your trade is a strange one, 
but not dishonest Why give up as if—" 

" My young friend," interrupted Gawtrey, 
" whether the officer comes after us or not, our 
trade is ruined: that infernal Adele, with her 
fabulous grandmamarif has done for us. Gou- 
pille will blow the temple about our ears. No 
help for it— eh, Birnie ?" 

" None." 

"Goto bed, Philip: we'll call thee at day- 



break, for wc must make clear work. before our 
neighbours open their shutters." 

Reclined, but half undressed, on his bed in the 
litde cabinet, Morton revolved the events of the 
evening. The thought that he should se : no 
more of that white hand and that lovely mouth, 
which still haunted his recollection as appertain- 
ing to the incognita, greatly indisposed him to- 
wards the abrupt flight intended by Gawtrey, 
while (so much had his faith in that person de- 
pended upon respect for his confident daring, and 
so thoroughly fearless was Morton's own nature) 
he felt himself greatly shaken in his allegiance to 
the chief by recollecting the effect produced on 
his valour by a single glance from the instrument 
of law. , He had not yet lived long enough to be 
aware that men are sometimes the representa- 
tives of things ; that what the scytale was to the 
Spartan hero, a sheriff's writ often is to a Water- 
loo medallist ; that a Bow-street runner will en- 
ter the foulest den, where murder sits with his 
fellows, and pick out bis prey with the beck of 
his fore-finger. That, in short, the thing called 
Law, once made tangible and present, rarely fails 
to palsy the fierce heart of the thing c^ed Crime. 
For Law is the symbol of all mankind reared 
against one foe — the Man of Crime. Not yet 
aware of this truth, nor, indeed, in the least sus- 
pecting Gawtrey of worse offences than those of 
a charlatanic and equivocal profession, the young 
man mused over his protector's cowardice in dis- 
dain and wonder ; tiU, wearied with conjectures, 
distrust, and shame at his own strange position of 
obligation to one* whom he could not respect, he 
fell asleep. 

When he woke he saw the gray light of dawn, 
that streamed cheerlessly through his shutterless 
window, struggling with the faint ray of a candle 
that Gawtrey, shading with his hand, held over 
the sleeper. He started up, and, in the confusion 
of waking and the imperfect light by which he 
beheld the strong features of Gawtrey, half imagin- 
ed it was a foe who stood before him. 

"Take care, man I" said Gawtrey, as Morton, 
in this belief, grasped his arm. " You have a 
precious rough gripe of your own. Be quiet, 
will you ? I have a word to say to you." Here 
Gawtrey, placing the candle on a chair, returned 
to the door and closed it. 

"Look you," he said, in a whisper, "I have 
nearly ran through my circle of invention, and my 
wit, fertile as jt is, can present to me little en- 
couragement in the future. The eyes of this 
Favart, once on me, every disguise and every 
double will not long avail. I dare not return to 
London ; I am too well known in Brusseb, Ber- 
lin, and Vienna — " 

"But," interrupted Morton, raising himself on 
his arm, and fixing his dark eyes upon his host, 
" but you have told me again and again that you 
have committed no crime — why, then, be so 
fearful of discx)very ?" 

"Why!" repeated Gawtrey, with a slight 
hesitation which he instandy overcame, " why ! 
Have not you yourself learned that appearances 
have the effect of crimes ? Were you not chased 
as a thief when I rescued you from your fpe, the 
Law ? Are you not, though a boy m years, un- 
der an alias, and an exile from your own land T 
And how can you put these austere questions to 
me, who am growing gray in the endeavour to ex- 
tract sunbeams from cucumbers — subsistence from 
poverty ? I repeat that there are reasons why I must 
avoid, for the present, the great capitals. I must sink 
in life, and take to the provinces. Birnie is san- 
guine as ever ; but he is a terrible sort of com- 



forter. Enough of that Now to youael£. 
Our savings are less than you might expect; to 
be sure Birnie has been treasurer, and I have 
laid by a little for Fanny, which I will rather 
starve than touch. There remain, however, 150 
Napoleons, and our effects, sold at a fourth their 
value, will fetch 150 more. Here is your share. 
I have compassion on you. I told you I would 
bear you harmless and innocent. Leave us while 
yet lime." 

It seemed, then, to Morton that Gawtrey had 
divined his thoughts of shame and escape of the 
previous night; perhaps Gawtrey had : and such 
is the human heart, that, insusad of welcoming 
the very release he had half contemplated, now 
that it was offered him, Philip shrunk from it as 
a base desertion. 

" Poor Gawtrey !" said he, pushing back the 
canvass bag of gold held out to him, " you shall 
not go over the world, and feel that the orphan 
you fed and fostered left you to starve with your 
money in his pocket. When you again assure 
me that you have committed no crime, you again 
remind me that gratitude has no right to be se* 
vere upon the shifts and errors of its benefactor. 
If you do not conform to society, what has so- 
ciety done for me ? No ! I will not forsake yon 
in a reverse. Fortune has given you a M. 
What, then, courage, and at her again !" 

These last words were said so heartily and 
cheerfully as Morton sprung from tlie bed, that it 
inspirited Gawtrey, who had really desponded of 
his lot 

" Well," said he, " I cannot reject the only 
friend left me ; and while I live — But I will 
make no professions. Quick, then ; our luggage 
is already gone, and I hear Birnie grunting the 
rogue's march of retreat." 

Morton's toilet was soon completed, andtiie 
three associates bade adieu to the bureau. 

Birnie, who was taciturn and impenetrable as 
ever, walked a litde before as guide. They a^ 
rived, at length, at a serrurier^a shop, plao»i in 
an alley near the Porte St. Denis. The terrurier 
himself, a tall, begrimed, black-bearded man, was 
taking the shutters from his shop as they ap- 
proached. He and Birnie exchanged silent nods ; 
and the former, leaving his work, conducted 
them up a very filthy flight of stairs to an attic, 
where a bed, two stoob, one table, and an old 
walnut-tree bureau formed the sole articles of 
furniture. Gawtrey looked rather ruefully round 
the black, low, damp walls, and said, in a crest- 
fallen tone, 

" We were better off at the Temple of Hy- 
men. But get us a botde of wine, some eggs, 
and a frying-pan — by Jove, I am a capital hand 
at an omelet !" 

The serrurier nodded again, grinned, and 
withdrew. 

" Rest here," said Birnie, in his cabn, pas- 
sionless voice, that seemed to Morton, however, 
to assume an unwonted tone of command. **1 
will go and make the best bargain I can for our 
furniture, buy fresh clothes, and engage our 
places for Tours." 

" For Tours ?" repeated Morton. 

"Yes — there are some English there; one 
can live wherever there are EngOsh," said Gaw- 
trey. 

" Hum !" grunted Birnie, drily ; and, button- 
ing up his coat, he walked slowly away. 

About noon he returned with a bundle of 
clothes, which Gawtrey, who always regained his 
elasticity of spirit wherever there was feir play to 
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his genius and experience. Oh ! how many dreams 
begun, bow many inspirations which had formerly 
but faiotly glimmered on his mind, then burst upon 
him in all jheir glory ! and he groaned, the poet, for 
that morocnthad furnished him with more ideas than 
the labour of a whole life could develope. And he 
was about to hazard all this against the dexterity of 
a bravo. He pressed his hand against his forehead, 
as if to tear from it the treasures which were about 
to perish with him. For so it is with man : he con- 
siders his intelligence as the common inheritance of 
humanity, and mat, were he to keep aught of it to 
himself, he would commit a robbery on mankind. 
He cannot take upon himself to carry with him a 
thought unexpressed. 

But time passed away. The count rapidly finished 
to nut cTery thing in order. He wrote to his sister, 
bade an eternal iSiea to everything he loved in this 
world, and theo descended into the saloon. 

Cellini and Marliano were there alone. The former 
WIS warm in praise of a rolome of Maehiavel which 
he held in bis hand. 

** I do not know it," said Marliano coolly. 

*< Should yon wish to read iti" asked the young 
man, presenting him the book. 

" I never read." 

Cellini looked at him with astonishment. This 
was the epoch of the regeneration of ideas which 
signalised the end of the eighteenth century. The 
iuH)ility seemed to have suddenly awoke from the 
long torpidity iu which they had lain, to study some- 
thing more than the mere art of gallantry, or the no> 
hie science of arms. There was a universal rush 
towards literature, so that a man who declared that 
he eoold not read, was considered as extraordinary 
a being as a courtier of the reign of Charles the Se- 
cond who lived without a mistress. 

The count, who on entering had remarked Cellini's 
nrpriae, observed-^ 

*' Signer Marliano is quite right; what can gentle- 
men tove to do with beoks ?" 

Marliano looked at him, as if to discover wltether 
be was not victimised; but the count's features 
were so calm that he hardly knew what to conjec- 
ture. 

*'If you really think so, my dear count," said 
CeUini, laughing, »* I wonder at your passing whole 
nights over your books, as you are accustomod to 
do." 

^Oh! as for me," rejoined the count, ** I'm a poet, 
a madman ! i love Plutarch, and am foolish enough 
io consider such words as liberty, country, as any- 
thing but lidicnlotts. 1 am one of those who would 
Dot have every man's happiness or misery depend on 
the chance of birth. I dream of a world where re- 
compenses would be awarded to the most worthy, 
honours to the most devoted, happiness to all : but 
Tm a madman, you know, whilst Signor ^arliano 
ba^cn/iwnan." 

All this had been said with so much calm, and 
with such a sameness of intonation, that it would 
hare puzzled any one to guess the interlocutor^ real 
Slewing. Its irony was hidden, but was thereby 
rendered more poignant — you felt the goad without 
perceiving it. Marliano Icnew that he was smacked, 
uid winced under his adversary's infliction ; but he 
likewise knew that a quarrel ^ would drive the mar- 
ehioness to extremities, and he resolved to avoid it if 
PMiiible; it was, therefore, with a mixture of anger 
umI reserve that he answered — 

" I cannot accept your excuses, count. I am satis- 
fied with the world as it is, and leave to philosophers 
and philanthropists, as they style themselves, lite- 
ivy koight-emints, the care of remodeling it be- 
tween their repasts, as they would a play or an 
opera." "^ '^ ^ 

''What can such a man as you have to do with 
philanthropists and philosophers ?" exclaimed Alfieri. 
**Ah, sir, vou are really disposed to show us too 
Biuch indulgence. Nonsense !— men who wish to 
<^ighten the human mind, the monsters ! — who love 
weir fellow creatures, the fools ! The clever men 
*|«tho«e who profit by abuses instead of combating 
«^ and ornament their avarice and hard-hearted- 
^ with the name of principle or political opinions; 
who grind down the poor to satisfy thsir habits of 



indolence and extravagance, and become wealthy on 
the miseries of others less privileged than themselves. 
Those are the persons who know how to live; them 
we should take for our models. Neither is it diffi- 
cult, heaven knows, to lead the life of the exqui- 
sites of high life ; — ruin your creditors, dishonour as 
many women as possible, kill a few of your most 
intimate friends in duel, and you will leave behind 
you \he reputation of a most perfect gentleman." 

Whilst Alfieri had been speaking, Marliano seemed 
devoured by an increasing irritation. At the last 
words pronounced by the count, he turned round sud- 
denly, but, as if he wished to avoid a quarrel at any 
f>rice, he advanced towards a chair on which he had 
eft his hat, and took it up. 

»• Pardon me, signer," said Alfieri, " perhaps 1 
have wounded your political opinions. I should 
really be very much grieved if you were obliged to 
leave the room on my account, although certainly 
veiT much flattered at your thus acknowledging your- 
self conquered." 

Marliano threw down his hat. ** I was never con- 
quered by anybody," said he haughtily. 

Alfieri bowed ; a vague smile played on his lips. 
For a few moments the three persons present were 
silent. Cellini, embarrassed, hardly knew what his 
friend was aiming at, and the Genoese evidently 
seeking to avoid a rupture. He had approached the 
sideboard, and seemed to be inhaling the perfumes 
of some rare flowers in a crystal vase, when his 
eyes fell on a case of pistols, which Cellini had 
placed there on his return from the shooting-gallery. 
He opened the box, took out a pistol, which he ex- 
amined carelessly, and approached the window. 

'* Are you satisfied with these arms ?" asked be of 
Cellini. 

** Very much so ; they are of the manufactory of 
Cosimo." 

♦' Will you allow me to try them 1'* 

" Certainly." 

Marliano looked out of the window. ^* You see 
that flower yonder," said he, pointing to a rose-bud, 
which was the only one left on the bush. 

«« Yes; but it's out of pistol-shot." 

Marliano fired. 

*< Ah signor !" exclaimed Cellini. 

** The flower is down of course," said the count, 
who had remained at the other extremity of the 
apartment. 

«* You seem to jest, but it's a fact." 

The count smiled ; he saw that Marliano wanted 
to frighten him. 

** by Jove, Signor Marliano," said Cellini, who 
was still looking at the flower, ** if we ever fight, I 
should not feel inclined to choose > pistols as the 
weapons." 

<* Why not?" exclaimed Alfieri ; *< on account of 
the flower!" 

•* No, no ; on my own account" 

** Dear me ! who knows ? it frequently happens 
that this extraordinary dexterity will disappear at the 
moment of danger." 

Marliano made a movement. 

**1 do not say that for you, signor; but the most 
clever villain cannot always support the look of an 
honest man, and his conscience will sometimes make 
his hand tremble. Indeed there are many who only 
make a paiade of their skill, in order to avoid a more 
dangerous struggle, and who volunteer a proof of 
their address to dispense with giving a proof of 
courage." 

** Count !" exclaimed Marliano, springing towards 
Alfieri. 

" Once more I do not say that for you," quietly re- 
turned the latter. 

** This assurance is useless," said Marliano, his 
lips trembling with rage. ** I know that you dare 
not address such words to me. Poets are prudent; 
they only insult by allusions ; they never provoke ex- 
cept from under cover of an oratoncal precaution ; and 
when we are tired with their disguised insolence, 
they feign to be ignorant of its cause ; in case of ne- 
cessity, they might even invoke their bad health, and 
call themselves to ill to have any honour." 

'* You do not mean that for me either, I suppose," 
•aid the count mildly. 



** I leave you the judge of that, sir." 

** O no," continued Alfieri ; ** for if such were the 
case, the signor Marliano knows that I might de- 
mand satisfaction," 

*^ Who hinders you from doing so V 

**' You then recognise that 1 have the right to do it 1 
You own that ^our insolence was directed towards 
me— that I am msulted 1" 

"Be it so." 

Alfieri sprang towards the Genoese, and seizing his 
hand — 

" I have the choice of arms, sir," exclaimed he. 

" It matters not to me." 

♦* We shall soon see." 

He ran to the sideboard, seized Cellini's pistols, 
and returning to Marliano— * 

" Choose," said he. 

'^But one of the pistols is unloaded." 

«* The other will suffice for one of us." 

" What ! — do you want to fightl" 

"Muzzle to muzzle; and let God defend the 
right." 

" It is impossible," exclaimed Marliano. 

" Pardon me, signor, I am insulted ; you have said 
it. I have the right to impose the conditions ; you 
have said that too. You cannot refuse, unless you 
be a vile coward. The point of honour which has 
served you so frequently, is against you now. You 
hoped that, like so many others of your victims, I 
should be fool enough tostarid up to serve as a mark 
for your bullet or your sword, that you might cut me 
down as you did that flower, with a smile on your 
lips. But you were mistaken, Baron Rocca." 

" Ah ! you know my name, do you 1" 

" Yes, and think not that I will yield a single frac- 
tion of my advantages. I do not fight to make a 
parade of bravery or generosity, but to deliver the 
marchioness from your odious persecutions. I fight 
to kill you." 

" Your hope may be deceived," exclaimed the ba- 
ron, whose surprise was now turned into fury. 

" 1 know it; but whatever be the issue of this 
combat, Bianca will have nothing more to fear from 
your tyranny. I have taken all my precautions ; if 
I succumb, all Italy will know the cause of my death ; 
I shall have bought with my blood the right of pub- 
lish ing[ your infamy ; and I shall be believed, for the 
dead, it is known, never lie. I shall be pitied, for 
my very enemies will take care to exalt my glory. 
Your fatal celebrity will be afilxed to mine as to a 
funeral pile, and you will be branded as a villain for 
having killed me. I shall have broken tlie yoke 
which you have imposed upon the marchioness. 
Placed under the safeguard of public opinion, she 
will have nought to fear from ^ou, and will require 
no one to defend her, for you will have lost the privi- 
leges of a man of honour, and all will refuse to give 
you satisfaction." 

t* Enough ! enough !" exclaimed the baron, who 
was now beside himself, " one of us must die. Fol- 
low me." 

" I am ready sir." 

They directed their steps towards the door. Cel- 
lini stopped them. 

" One moment, gentlemen—you cannot fight with- 
out seconds, especially on such conditions : it is im- 
possible." 

" You shall be mine," said Alfieri ; " the baron 
will get one." 

" Meet me at the spring in an hour," said Mar- 
liano, ^oing out 

Celhni likewise left the apartment 

When Alfieri was left alone, a sort of moral de- 
pression seized upon him. He passed over in his 
mind the events of his life; he tnought of Bianca! 
Cellini's story had led him to believe that he was 
beloved, but was that sufficient now that he was 
about to engage in a combat in which his life was 
at stake 1 W as it love or pity that had actuated the 
marchioness t He was buried in these reflections 
when she entered the apartment with a book in her 
hand. On perceiving the count she stopped and 
blushed, but recovering her presence of mind, — 

"I was with you, you see," said she showing him 
the last volume he had published. 

" Yes," replied he, •• they are more beloved than 
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the aathor himself. Before people know me, they 
seek for me in my works, they giiess at me throug^h 
the medium of my poetry; and when they come to 
find that I am a man like other men, they are as- 
tonished, and I fall down from the pinnacle upon 
which they had placed me. Even you, you love the 
poet, hut you avoid the man : you like my works, 
bianca, but you shun me.** 

The marchioness attempted to reply. 

** O ! do not deny it," continued Alfieri ; «* you 
shun m^ and yet you appeared to comprehend me. 
For an ]bii^tant I thought I had touched your heart. 
Then i€ was that I loved my glory. I was proud 
to thittfc i should share it with you. Ah! why did 
you spateh this delicious hope from me?" 

Tho/marchioness seemed affected— there was so 
much' prayer in the count's Toice, so much sensibili- 
ty in his looks, that she remained as it were, spell- 
bound beneath them; she wished to answer but 
could^nly stammer out a few words without mean- 
ing. 

** Bianca, I beseech you, speak to me — you know 
that 1 love you; do not envy roe this — ^this happiness, 
perhaps the last I shall ever enjoy." 

** What can you mean 1" 

•* Who knows what may happen? you know the 
fate which has been predicted to me." 

•• O ! banish all such fearful forebodings." 

*• Well supposing this prophecy were about to be 
realised— if I were to see you now for the last time 
— co)ild you refuse a dying man a word which would 
malfe him happy 1 Ah! you tremble. Good God ! 
— one word, only one — Bianca do you love me ?" 

** Yes," replied the marchioness, bursting into 
teai;9, and hiding her face in her hands. 

Alfieri uttered a cry of joy. 

** It is then true!— -iShe loves me! — ^Thanks, thanks 
— Bianca, dearest Bianca!" 

** Ah! why did you force me to speak, if you but 
knew — " 

*' Nothing — 1 will hear- nothing, except that you 
love me— weep not, fear not. Now let my destiny 
be accomplished.** 

The clock struck — the count shuddered. 

** Adieu, Bianca,'* said he pressing her to his bo- 
som : *• adieu !*' 

And haying disengaged himself from her arms, he 
rushed out of the room. x 

The marchioness remained motionless. A vagrue 
sensation of tenor crept over her, as she thought of 
the misfortunes that would be the result of the con- 
fession which she had made. She then remembered 
the count*s trouble, his precipitate flight ; a horrible 
suspicion arose in her mmd. 

She ran to the garden — Alfieri was not there. She 
asked for Marliano — he was absent. Her heartbeat 
as if it were ready to burst. She ran to the counVs 
room, hardly knowing what she was about — it was 
empty. She rushed to the balcony. At this jno- 
ment the report of a pistol was heard, she uttered a 
piercing cry, and tottered against the wall. Almost 
immediately Cellini appeared at the extremity of the 
garden exclaiming — 

" A surgeon !*' 

Bianca felt the earth turn under her feet; she 
stretched out her arms for support, and tried to leave 
the window. Suddenly a noise was heard on the 
staircase; the door flew open^she uttered an excla- 
mation of joy. 

It was Alfieri! 



EASTERN WISDOM. 

in the city of Bagdad, a blind man with a jar 
upon his shoulder and a lanthem in his hand was 
accosted by a person meeting him in the street, thus, 
**■ As thou hast no eyes, poor man, of what service is 
this lanthern to theet** «^It is not," replied the 
blind man, '*for my own use alone I carry it,— it is 
for fear such a heedless fellow as thou art should 
run against me, to the loss of my jar, which has cost 
me much trouble to fill.** 



NEW BOOKS. 

The Dowager, or the J^ew School for Scandal. By 
Mrs. Gore, author of »* Mrs. Aripytage,*' &c. 
Philadelphia, Lea and Blanchard, 1841. 

This novel is an admirable satire, not inferior in 
wit and pungency to the comedy of Sheridan, which 
undoubtedly suggested the plan of it. The displays of 
character which abound in the dialo^e are capital ; 
and the moral inculcated by the whole course of the 
story is much more eflective than that of the comedy. 
Scandal is not merely ridiculed. Its tremendous 
consequences, in destroying the peace of families and 
demoralising society, are clearly shown and brought 
home to the reader*s mind. The characters of the 
Dowager and Uncle Johnny are finely conceived. 



WiUorCt Ornithology, 

A Boston house, Messrs. Otis, Broaders and Co., 
have just issued a new edition of WiUon^M Omxtholo- 
gy. It is comprised in a single 8vo. volume executed 
in a splendid style. By permission of Messrs. Au- 
dubon, Buonaparte, Nuitall and Richardson, the re- 
spective additions of these gentlemen to the known 
species of American birds have been added, the notes 
of Jardine are inserted, and the work is thus ren- 
dered the most complete and comprehensive of any 
extant. The birds, of course, are reduced in size. 
They are very beautifully engraved and coloured. 

When it is recollected that the scientific informa- 
tion given in this volume, costs in any other form in 
which it can be obtained, more than tei> times as 
much as it costs in this form, and that the volume 
itself, by the splendour of its embellishments, excels 
any annual ever published, one may easily perceive 
that it is destined to be extensively circulated. The 
book is for sale at the store of Messrs. Marshall, Wil- 
liams and Butler, and of Messrs. Carey and Hart in 
this city. 



The ^vUtt^t Chtide and Mechanic^o Own Book, Bj 
James Pilkington. New York, Alexander V. 
Blake, 1841. 

This volume contains a popular summary of Che- 
mistry, with its application to the mechanic arts; 
abstracts of Electricity, Galvanism, Magnetism, Poeu* 
matics, Optics, Astronomy, and Mechanical Philoeo- 
phy, together with mechanical exercises in iron, 
steel, lead, zinc, copper, and tin soldering, and^ 
variety of useful receipts, applicable to vanoos arti, 
particularly dyeing silk, woollen, cotton, and leather. 
Such works are not only useful on account of the^^ 
tual amount of practical information which they cqd- 
ve^ ; but also for the taste which they inspire for 
scientific inquiry and experiment. The receipts aloDe, 
at the end of the volume, are worth twice its price to 
any housekeeper or mechanic. 



Corretpondence between the Right Rev. JBiohop DooMe, 
of ^ew Jeroey, and the Rev. JET. ^, Boardman^ tf 
Philadelphia^ on the alleged Popioh character «/ 
Mtf Oxford Tract; Philaidelphia, Hooker and Ag- 
new, 1841. 

There has been a grreat deal of mystification about 
the precise character and drift of the new fashioned 
Oxford Theology. The mystification is ended now. 
In this correspondence the disguise is stripped off; 
and the divine who has performed this datj for the 
public benefit, never stopped to pull off his glorei 
before commencing the operation. No one wbo 
reads these letters will have occasion again to inqaire, 
What it the meaning of thit Oxford T/^ology? 



Paotoral Mdrestet. By John Angell James, author 
of *• Anxious Enquirer after Salvation," &c., with 
an introducton by the Rev. William Adams. N. 
York, D. Appleion & Co., 1841. 

This is a very excellent work. It was written for 
private distribution amonor the lAthor^s own parish- 
ioners, and not intended for publication. Of a very 
practical character, it may be considered the earnest 
exhortation of a pious minister to each member of 
his congregation, to address himself to the work of 
improvement in personal holiness. All who are 
really anxious for spiritual improvement in them- 
selves or their immediate connections, will gladly 
greet the appearance of such a work. 

V 

Sacra Privata. The Private Meditations, Devotions, 
and Prayers of the Right Rev. T. Wilson, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man; with a preface by 
J. H. Newman, B. D., Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. Reprinted entire. New York, D. Apple- 
ton & Co., 1841. 

This is one of a series of invaluable works of 
practical devotion which the American publishers 
are reprinting from an accurate London edition in a 
very beautiful style. The " Sacra Privata^* of Bishop 
Wilson is one of the best of the whole series. Valu- 
able to every class of Christians, it will be prized as 
the purest gold by those who feel the importance of 
prayer, meditation, and self-examination. As models 
of private devotional exercises they are unequaled in 
modern times. The elegant style of printing and 
embellishment, is worthy of a book which most per- 
sons will choose to put in superb binding, and trea- 
sure up in that repository where they keep the most 
precious of their literary gems. 



Oiboon't Ramhlet in Europe, 

Messrs. Lea and Blanchard have just published d 
account of Dr. Gibson's recent tour in Europe. It 
is a lively, readable, entertaining volume, wntteoii 
a^QcAloquial, unstudied style, and abounding withifi- 
I tenesting sketches of the more distinguished sor^eoos 
and physicians, as well as philosophers and litmti 
ot the old world. The Doctor's opportunities for 
ttfcoming acquainted with these gentlemen and tIsi* 
ing them freely were abundant; and, without violatiDg 
the prr^prieties so little regarded by some travellers, 
he has Viven us a most interesting series of sketches 
andftilT length portraits. 

llie? information respr^sting the social and phjsi- 
eal copdition of the countries which he visited, and 
the dtSscriptions of scenery, give additional value and 
intei^st to the volume. 
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1. The Library is published on a double roy^ 
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Srinted in the best style of book work. The weekly 
oumal of Belles LeUres will be contained oa the 
two outer leaves of the number. To compensate for 
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must be all post-paid. Postmasters are allowed by 
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Premiumo, — As we have some extra copies »« 
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NOVELISTS. 

JEAN PAUL FRIEDRICH RICHTER. 

Except the name, Jean Paul Friedrich Richter 
is little known out of Germany. The only thing 
connected with him, we think, thai has reached 
this country, is his saying, imported by Madame 
de Stael, and thankfully pocketed by most news- 
paper critics : — " Providence has given to the 
French the empire of the land, to the English 
that of the sea, to the Germans that of— the air !" 
Of this last element, indeed, his own genius 
might easily seem to have been a denizen : so 
fantastic, many-coloured, far-grasping, every- way 
perplexed and extraordinary, is his mode of writ- 
ing, that to translate him properly is next to im- 
possible; nay, a dictionary of his works has 
actually been in part published for the use of 
German readers ! These things have restricted 
his gphete of action, and may long restrict it, to 
his own country : but there, in return, he is a 
favourite of the first class : studied through all 
his intricacies with trustful admiration, and a love 
which tolerates much. During the last foity 
years, he has been continually before the public, 
in various capacities, and growing generally in 
esteem with all ranks of critics ; till at length, 
his gainsayers have been either silenced or con- 
vinced: and Jean Paul, at first reckoned half- 
mad, has long ago vindicated his singularities to 
nearly universal satisfaction, and now combines 
popularity with real depth of endowment, in per- 
haps a greater degree than any other writer ; be- 
ing second in the latter point to scarcely more 
^ one of his coteraporaries, and in the former 
second to none. » » » » ♦ 

He was bom at Wunsiedel in Bayreuth, in 
March, 1763. His father was subaltern teacher 
w the Qymnanum of the place, and afterwards 
promoted to be clergyman at Schwarzbach on the 
^c. Richter*s early education was of the 
Bcantieatsort; but his fine faculties and unwearied 
•diligence supplied every defect. Unable to pur- 
chase books, he borrowed wha^ he could come 
at, and transcribed from them, often great part of 
their contents, — a habit of excerpting which con- 
tinued with him through life, and influenced, in 
niore than one way, his mode of writing and 
study. To the last, he was an insatiable and 
universal reader ; so that his extracts accumulated 
on his hands, •* till they filled whole chests." In 
I'jfSO, he went to the university of Leipzig ; with 
the highest character, in spite of the impediments 
^hich he had struggled with, for talent and ac- 
qnirement Like his father, he was destined for 
Theology; from which, however, his vagrant 
genius soon diverged into Poetry and Philosophy, 



to the neglect, and, ere long, to the final aban- 
donment, of his appointed profession. Not well 
knowing what to do, he now accepted a tutorship 
in some family of rank ; then he had pupils in 
his own house, — which, however, like his way 
of life, he ofkn changed : for by this time he had 
become an author, and, in his wanderings over 
Germany, was putting forth, — now here, now 
there,— the strangest books with the strangest 
titles: for instance — Greenland Lawsuits — Bio- 
graphical Recreations under the Cranium of a 
Giantess — Selection from the Papers of the 
Devil — and the like. In these indescribable per- 
formances, the splendid faculties of the writer, 
luxuriating as they seemed in utter riot, could not 
be disputed : nor, with all its extravagance, the 
fundamental strength, honesty, and tenderness of 
his nature. Genius will reconcile men to much. 
By degrees Jean Paul began to be considered not 
a strange, crackbrained mixture of enthusiast and 
buffoon, but a man of infinite humour, sensibili- 
ty, force, and penetration. His writings procured 
him friends and fame ; and at length a wife and a 
settled provision. With Caroline Mayer his 
good spouse, and a pension (in 1802) from the 
King of Bavaria, he setded in Bayreuth, the capi- 
tal of his native province ; where he lived thence- 
forth, diligent and celebrated in many new depart- 
ments of literature ; and died on the 14th of No- 
vember, 1825, loved as well as admired by all his 
countrymen, and most by those who had known 
him most intimately. • # • ♦ 

The expected edition of Richter's works is to 
be in sixty volumes : and they are no less multi- 
farious than extensive ; embracing subjects of all 
sorts, from the highest problems of transcendental 
philosophy, and the most passionate poetical de- 
lineations, to Golden Ernes for the Weather- 
Prophet^ and instructions in the ^rt of lolling 
Asleep, His chief productions are novels : the 
Unsichtbare Lnge (Invisible Lodge;) Flesd- 
jahre (Wild Oats ;) Life of Fixlein; the Jt3)el- 
senior (Parson in Jubilee;) Schmelzle^s Journey 
to Fldtz; Xatzenbergers Journey to the Bath; 
Life of Fibel; with many lighter pieces : and 
two works of a higher order, Hesperus and T\tan^ 
the largest and the best of his novels. It was 
the former that first (in 1795) introduced him 
into decisive and universal estimation with his 
countrymen; the latter, he himself, with the 
most judicious of his critics, regarded as his 
masterpiece. But the name Novelist, as we in 
England must understand it, would ill describe 
so vast and discursive a genius : for with all his 
grotesque, tumultuous pleasantry, Richter is a 
man of a truly earnest, nay, high and solemn 
character : and seldom writes wi&out a meaning 
far beyond the sphere of common romancers. 



Hesperus and T^an themselves, though in form 
nothing mpre than •* novels of real life," as the 
Minerva Press would say, have solid metal enough 
in them to fum\sh whole circulating libraries, 
were it beaten into the usual filagree ; and much 
which, attenuate it as we might, no quarterly 
subscriber could well carry with him. Amuse- 
ment is oft^n, in part almost always, a mean with 
Richter ; rarely or never his highest end. His 
thoughts, his feelings, the creations of his spirit, 
walk before us embodied under wondrous shapes, 
in motley and ever-fluctuating groups : but his 
essential character, however he disguise it, is 
that of a Philosopher and moral Poet, whose 
study has been human nature, whose delight and 
best endeavour are with all that is beautiful, and 
tender, and mysteriously sublime in the fate or 
history of man. This is the purport of his writ- 
ings, whether their form be that of fiction or of 
truth ; the spirit that pervades and ennobles his 
delineations of common life, his wild wayward 
dreams, allegories, and shadowy imaginings, no 
less than his disquisitions of a nature directly 
scientific. ***•»» 

There are few writers with whom deliberation 
and careful distrust of first impressions are more 
necessary than with Richter. He is a phenome- 
non from the very surface ; he presents himself 
with a professed and determined singularity ; his 
language itself is a stone of stumbling to the 
critic ; to critics of the grammarian species, an 
unpardonable, often an insuperable, rock of of- 
fence. Not that he is ignorant of grammar, or 
disdains the sciences of spelling and parsing ; but 
he exercises both in a certain htitudinarian spirit ; 
deals with astonishing liberality in parentheses, 
dashes, and subsidiary clauses ; invents hundreds 
of new words, alters old ones, or, by hyphen, 
chains, pairs, and packs them together into most 
jarring combination; in short, produces sentences 
of the most heterogeneous, lumbering, intermin- 
able kind. Figures without limit, indeed the 
whole is one tissue of metaphors, and similes, 
and allusions to all the provinces of Earth, Sea, 
and Air; inteilaced widi epigrammatic breaks, 
vehement bursts, or sardonic turns, interjections, 
quips, puns, and even oaths ! A perfect Indian 
jungle it seems ; a boundless, unparalleled im- 
broglio ; nothing on all sides but darkness, dis- 
sonance, confusion worse confounded. Then 
the style of the whole corresponds, in perplexity 
and extravagance, with that of the parts. Every 
work, be it fiction or serious treatise, is embaled 
in some fantastic wrappage ; some mad narrative 
accounting for its appearance, and connecting it 
with the author, who generally becomes a person 
of the drama himself, before aJl is over. He has 
a whole imaginary geography of Europe in his 



novels ; the cities of FlachsenfiDgen, Haarhaar, 
Scheerau, and so forth, with their princes, and 
privy-councillors, and serene highnesses; most 
of whom, odd enough fellows every way, are 
Richter*s private acquaintances, talk with him of 
state matters (in the purest Tory dialect,) and 
often incite him to get on with his writing. No 
story proceeds without the most erratic digres- 
sions and voluminous tag-rags rolling after it in 
many a snaky twine. Ever and anon there oc- 
curs some ** Extra leaf," with its satirical petition, 
program, or other wonderful intercalation, no 
mortal can foresee on what. It is, indeed, a 
mighty maze ; and often the panting reader toils 
after him in vain, or, balHed and spent, indig- 
nantly stops short, and retires, perhaps for ever. 



Richterhas been called an intellectual Colossus; 
and in truth it is still somewhat in this light that 
we view him. Uis faculties are all of gigantic 
mould ; cumbrous, awkward in their movements ; 
large and splendid rather than harmonious or 
beautiful : yet joined in living union, — and of 
force and compass altogether extraordinary. He 
lt!as an intellect vehement, fugged, irresistible; 
-' crushing in pieces the hardest problems ; piercing 
into the most hidden combinations of things, and 
grasping the most distant : an imagination, vague, 
sombre, splendid, or appalling; brooding over the 
abysses of Being ; wandering through Infinitude, 
and summoning before us, m its dim religious 
light, shapes of brilliancy, solemnity, or terror; 
a fancy of exuberance literally unexampled ; for ^ 
it pours its treasures with a lavishness which 
knows no limit, hanging, like the sun, a jewel on 
every grassblade, and mowing the earth at large 
with orient pearl. But deeper than all these lies 
Humour, the ruling quality with Richter; as it 
were the central fire that pervades and vivifies 
his whole being. He is a humourist from his 
inmost soul ; he thinks as a humourist, he feels, 
imagines, acts as a humourist : Sport is the ele- 
ment in which his nature lives and works. A 
tumultuous element for such a nature, and wild 
work he makes in it ! A Titan in his sport as 
in his earnestness, he oversteps all bound, and 
riots without law or measure. He heaps Pelion 
upon Ossa, and hurls the universe together and 
asunder like a case of playthings. The Moon 
" bombards" the Earth, being a rebellious satel- 
lite ; Mars *• preaches" to the other Planets very 
singular doctrine ; nay, we have 'l*ime and Space 
themselves playing fantastic tricks : it is an infi- 
nite masquerade ; all Nature is gone forth mum- 
ming in the strangest guises. 

Yet the anarchy is not without its purpose ; 
these vizards are not mere hollow masks; but 
there are living faces beneath them, and this 
mumming has it<( significance. Richter is a man 
of mirth, but he seldom or never condescends to 
be a merry-andrew. Nay, in spite of its extrava- 
gance, we should say that his humour is of all 
his gifls intrinsically the finest and most genuine. 
It has such witching turns ; there is something 
in it so capricious, so quaint, so heartfelt. From 
his Cyclopean workshop, and its fuliginous lim- 
becs, and huge unwieldy machinery, the little 
shriveled twisted figure comes forth at last, so 
perfect and so living, to be for ever laughed at 
and for ever loved ! Wayward as he seems, he 
works not without forethought : like Rubens, by 
a single stroke, he can change a laughing face 
into a sad one. But in his smHe itself a touching 
pathos may^ lie hidden, a pity too deep for tears. 
He is a man of feeling, in the noblest sense of 



that word ; for he loves all living with the heart 
of a brother ; his soul rushes forth, in sympathy 
with gladness or sorrow, with goodness or gran- 
deur, over all creation. Every gende and gener- 
ous affection, every thrill of mercy, every glow 
of nobleness, awakens in his bosom a response, 
nay, strikes his spirit into harmony ; a wild music 
as of wind-harps, floating roujtd us in fitful swells, 
but soft sometimes, and pure and soul-entrancing 
as the song of angels ! Aversion itself with him 
is not hatred : he despises much, but justly, with 
tolerance also, with placidity, and even a sort of 
love. Love, in fact, is the atmosphere he breathes 
in, the medium through which he looks : his is 
the spirit which gives life and beauty to whatever 
it embraces. Inanimate Nature itself is no longer 
an insensible assemblage of colours and perfumes, 
but a mysterious Presence, with which he com- 
munes in unutterable sympathies. We might 
call him, as he once called Herder, ** a Priest of 
Nature, a mild Bramin," wandering amid spicy 
groves, under benignant skies. The infinite 
Night, with her solemn aspects. Day, and the 
sweet approach of Even and Morn, are full of 
meaning for him. He loves the green Earth with 
her streams and forests, her flowery leas and 
eternal skies ; loves her with a sort of passion, 
in all her vicissitudes of light and shade ; his 
spirit revels in her grandeur and charms ; expands 
like the breeze over wood and lawn, over glade 
and dingle, stealing and giving odours. 

It has sometimes been made a wonder that 
things so discordant should go together — that 
men of humour are often likewise men of sensi- 
bility. But the wonder should rather be to see 
them divided ; to find true genial humour dwell- 
ing in a mind that was coarse or callous. The 
essence of humour is sensibility; warm, tender 
fellow-feeling with all forms of existence. Nay, 
we may say, that unless seasoned and purified 
by humour, sensibility is apt to run wild ; will 
readily corrupt into disease, falsehood, or in one 
word, sentimentality. Witness Rousseau, Zim- 
merman, in some points also St. Pierre : to say 
nothing of living instances ; or of the Kotzebues, 
and other pale hosts of wobegone mourners, whose 
wailings, like the howl of an Irish wake, have 
from time to time cleft the general ear. The last 
perfection of our faculties, says Schiller, with a 
truth far deeper than it seems, is, that their ac- 
tivity, without ceasing to be sure and earnest, 
becomes sport. True humour is sensibility, in 
the most catholic and deepest sense ; but it is 
this sport of sensibility ; wholesome and perfect 
therefore; as it were, the playful teasing fondness 
of a mother to her child. • ♦ * * 

Richter's worst faults are nearly allied to his 
best merits ; being chiefly exuberance of good, 
irregular squandering of wealth, a dazzling with 
excess of true light. These things may be par- 
doned the more readily, as they are little likely 
to be imitated. 

On the whole. Genius has privileges of its 
own; it selects an orbit for itself; and be this 
never so eccentric, if it is indeed a celestial orbit, 
we mere star-gazers must at last compose our- 
selves ; must cease to cavil at it, and begin to ob- 
serve it, and calculate its laws. That Kichter is 
a new Planet in the intellectual heavens, we dare 
not aflirm ; an atmospheric Meteor he is not 
wholly ; perhaps a Comet, that, though with long 
aberrations, and shrouded in a nebulous veil, has 
yet its place in the empyrean. ♦ * * 

Richter*8 works do not always bear sufllicient 
marks of having been in fusion : yet neither are 
they merely rivetted together ; to say the least, 



they have been welded. A similar remark ap. 
plies to many of his characters : indeed, more or 
less, to all of them, except such as are entiielj 
humorous, or have a large dash of humour. In 
this latter province, certainly, he is at home ; a 
true poet, a maker: his Siebenkas^ his Schrnd- 
zlcy even his Fibel and Fixlein^ are living figurei. 
But in heroic personages, passionate, massive, 
overpowering as he is, we have scarcely erer i 
complete ideal: art has not attained to the con- 
cealment of itself. With his heroines again he is 
more successful ; they are often true heroines, 
though perhaps with too little variety of charae- 
ter; busding, buxom mothers and housewives, 
with all the caprices, perversities, and warn 
generous helpfulness of women; or white, half. 
angelic creatures, meek, still, long-suffering, high* 
minded, of tenderest aflfections, and hearts crushed, 
yet uncomplaining. Supernatural figures he has 
not attempted; and wisely, for he cannot write 
without belief. Yet many times he exhibits an 
imagination of a singularity, nay, on the whole, 
of a truth and grandeur, unexampled elsewhere. 
In his dreams there is a mystic complexity, a 
gloom, and ^mid the dim gigantic, half-ghastlj 
shadows, gloamings of a wizanl splendour, whidi 
almost re^ to us the visions of Ezekiel. fij 
readers who have studied the Dream in the New 
Yearns Uve, we shall not be mistaken.— ^(/m6. 
Beview. 



PASSAOXS or RICRTBR, TIULNSLATBD B7 PBOimCt 
LONOrXLLOW. 

Suruet.-^l have thought a hundred times, thatifl 
were an angel and had wings and no specific mvi- 
ty, I would soar just %o far upward, that I eoBld see 
the evening sun glimmer o'er the edge of the eaith, 
and, while I flew around with the earth, and, at the 
same against its motion on its axis, would hold mj* 
self always in such a position, that for a whole t^ 
long I could look into the mild, broad ejeoftfae 
evening sun. But at length I would sink down, 
drunk with splendour, like a bee o'er-fed with honej, 
in sweet delirium on tlie grass. 

Bveidng and Death, — The day is dying amid bloa* 
som clouds, and with its own swan-song. Hie al- 
leys and gardens speak in low tones, like men, whet 
deeply moved ; and around the leaves fly the gentle 
winds, and around the blossoms the bees, with a 
tender whisper. Only the larks, like man, rise war- 
bling into the sky, and then, like him, drop down 
again into the furrow ; while the great soul and the 
sea lift themselves unheard and unseen to haaren, 
and rushing, sublime and fruitrgfiving, and waia- 
falls and thunder showers, dash down into the val- 
leys. 

In a country house on the declivity of the Bery- 
strasse, an unspeakably sweet tone rises from a 
woman's breast, like a Uembling lark. It sounds m 
if the Spring were flying down from Hwven with a 
song and sin^ns on in one continooas tone of i*p- 
ture hung poised with open wings above the earthi 
until the lowers should have sprung up for its eres- 
inff couch. 

Harshly upon this voice of song breaks the tolling 
bell, from a cloister behind Newengleichen. it « 
the so called passing bell, which the monks alw^ 
ring when a man is at the point of death, so that tw 
sympathising soul may pray for the dying» ^'fj?* 
whom the Last Angel has drawn the shades of niew, 
therein to sever his heart-strings, as they bapdags 
one's eyes in the amputation of a Kmb. If t' "^ 
pended upon me— thou departing Unknown !— I ^^, 
stop the death-bell and make it mute, so thsj now in 
thy darkened battlefield of death no echo « "« !^ 
ceding earth should enter; which to thee (j*"™^ .tJ 
sense of having survived all other senses; to w- 
mally announces the moment when t*><»^.*'^^ ^f 
us;— as to ascending aeronauts, by a dischsigew 
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his talents, examined with gr^at attention, and 
many exclamations of " Bon, c'est 9a." 

" I have done well with the Jew,'' said Birnie, 
drawing ffbm his coat pocket tyfro heavy bags ; 
^* one hundred and eighty Napoleons. We shall 
commence with a good capital." 

** You are right, ray friend," said Gawtrey. 

The serrurier was then despatched to the best 
Ttitaurani in the neighbourhood, and the three 
idventurers made a less Socratic dinner than 
might have been expected. 



CHAPTER VI. 

"Thea out again ha fliei to wing hit mtzy round.** 

l*uoMSOM : Ca$tl» of fndtUne^. 

** Ai^i a he faced . ' It is/ said he. * the tame ; 
There etulie upright in hist^at secare, 
As one wJiose conscienee is correet and pure.* ** 



The adventureis arrived at Tours, and esta- 
blished themselves there in a lodging, without any 
incident worth narrating by the way. 

At Tours, Morton had nothing to do but to 
take his pleasure and enjoy himself. He passed 
for a young heir ; Gawtrey for his tutor — a doc- 
tor in divinity ; Birnie for'his valet The task of 
maintenance fell on Gawtrey, who hit off his 
character to a hair ; larded his grave jokes with 
University scraps of Latin ; looked big and well- 
fed; wore knee-breeches and a shovel-hat; and 
pjayed whist with the skill of a veteran vicar. 
By his art in that game, he made at first, enough, 
at least, to defray their weekly expenses. But, 
hy degrees, the good people at Tours, who, under 
pretence of health, were there for economy, grew 
shy of 80 excellent a player ; and, though Gawtrey 
always swore solemnly that he play^ with the 
most scrupulous honour (an asseveration which 
Morton, at least, implicitly believed), and no 
proof to the contrary was ever detected, yet a 
firat-rate card-player is always a suspicious cha- 
racter, unless the losing parties know exacdy who 
he is. The market fell off, and Gawtrey at 
length thought it prudent to extend their travels. 
"Ah!" said Mr. Gawtrey, "the world nowa- 
days has grown so ostentatious, that one cannot 
travel advantageously without a post character 
and foor horses." At length they found them- 
wlves at Milan, whteh at that time was one of 
the El Dorados for gamesters. Here, however, 
for want of introductions,. Mr. Gawtrey found it 
difficult to get into society. The nobles, proud 
and rich, played high, but were circumspect in 
Aeir company ; the baurgeoise, industrious and 
energetic, preserved much of the old Lombard 
shrewdness : there were na table d^hdtes and 
public reunions. Gawtrey saw his little capital 
My diminishing, with the Alps at the rear, and 
Poverty m the van. At length, always on the 
9W vive, he contrived to make acquaintance with 
a Scottish family of great respectability. He 
^ected this by picking up a snoffbox which the 
Scotsman had dropped in taking out his hand- 
kerchief. This politeness paved the way to a 
conversation, in which Gawtrey made himself so 
Jgreeable, and talked with such zest of the mo- 
^ Athens, and the tricks practised upon travel- 
J^» that he was presented to Mrs. Macgregor ; 
^ were interchanged ; and, as Mr. Gawtrey 
lived in tolerable style, the Macgregort pro- 
nounced him «♦ a vara pnteel mon." Once in 
the house of a respectable person, Gawtrey con- 
^▼«d to turn himself round and round, tiU he 
*»^Wowed a hole into the English circle then 
1-41. 14 



settled at Milan. His whist-playing came into 
requisition, and once more Fortune smiled upon 
SkiU. 

To this house the pupil one evening accompa- 
nied the tutor. When the whist-party, consist- 
ing of two tables, was formed, the young man 
found himself left out with an old genUeman, who 
seemed loquacious and good-natured, and who 
put many questions to Morton which he found 
it difficult to answer. One of the whist-tables 
was now in a state of revolution, viz., a lady had 
cut out, and a gentleman cut in, when the door 
opened, and Lord Lilbume was announced. 

Mr. Macgregor, rising, advanced with great re- 
spect to this personage. 

*' I scarcely ventured to hope you would coom, 
Lord Lilbume, the night is so cold." 

** You did not allow sufficiently, then, for the 
dullness of my solitary inn and the attractions of 
your circle. Aha ! whist, I see." 
" You play soometimes ?" 
«* Very seldom now ; I have sown all my wild 
oats, and even the ace of spades can scarcely dig 
them out again." 

•* Ha ! ha ! vara gude." 
** I will look on ;" and Lord Lilbume drew his 
chair to the table, exactly opposite to Mr. Gaw- 
trey. 

The old gentleman turned to Philip. 
** An extraordinary man. Lord Lilbume ; you 
have beard of him, of course ?" 

" No, indeed; what of him?" asked the young 
man, rousing himself. 

** What of him r* said the old gentleman with 
a smile ; ** why, the newspapers, if you ever read 
them, will tell you enough of the elegant, the wit- 
ty Lord Lilbume ; a man of eminent talent though 
indolent. He was wild in his youth, as clever 
men often are ; but, on attaining his title and for- 
tune, and marrying into the family of the then 
premier, he became more sedate. They say he 
might make a great figure in politics if he would 
He has a very high reputation — very. People 
do say he is still fond of pleasure ; but that is a 
common failing among the aristocracy. Morality 
is only found in the middling classes, young gen- 

that of Lilbume ; 



tleman. It is a lucky famuy, 
his sister, Mrs. Beaufort — " 

'* Beaufort !" exclaimed Morton ; and then 
muttered to himself, **Ah, tme— trae, I have 
heard the name of Lilbume before." 

" Do you know the Beauforts ? Well, you 
remember how luckily Robert, Lilbume's bro- 
ther-in-law, came into that fine property just as 
his predecessor was about to marry a — " 

Morton scowled at his ganrulous acquaintance, 
and stalked abmptly to the card table. 

Ever since Lord Lilbume had seated himself 
opposite to Mr. Gawtrey, that gentleman had 
evinced a perturbation of manner that became ob- 
vious to the company. He grew deadly pale ; 
his hands trembled ; he mov^ uneasily in his 
seat ; he missed deal ; he tramped his partner's 
best diamond ; finally he revoked, threw down 
his money, and said, with a forced smile, " That 
the heat of the room overcame him." As he 
rose, Lord Lilbume rose also, and the eyes of 
both met Those of Lilbume were calm, but 
penetrating and inquisitive in their ^ze; those 
of Gawtrey were like balls of fire. He seemed 
gradually to dilate in his height, his broad chest 
expanded, he breathed hard. 
. •* Ah, doctor," said Mr. Macgregor, " let me 
introduce you to Lord Lilbume." 

The peer bowed haughtily ; Mr. Gawtrey did 
not retum the salutation, but with a sort of gulp, 



as if he were swallowing some burst of passion, 
strode to the fire ; and then, turning round, again 
fixed his gaze upon the new guest. Lilbume, 
however, who had never lost his self-composure 
at this strange mdeness, was now quiedy talking 
with their host. 

** Your doctor seems an eccentric man — a little 
absent — leamed, I suppose. Have you been to 
Comoyet?" 

Mr. Gawtrey remained by the fire, beating 
the devil's tattoo upon the chimney-piece, and 
ever and anon turning his glance towards Lil- 
bume, who seemed to have forgotten his exist- 
tence. 

Both these guests stayed till the party broke 
up, Mr. Gawtrey apparently wishing to outstay 
Lord Lilbume; for when the last went down 
stairs, Mr. Gawtrey, nodding to his comrade, and 
giving a hurried bow to the host, descended also. 
As they passed the porter's lodge, they found Lil- 
bume on the step of his carriage ; he turned his 
head abrupdy, and again met Gawtrey's eyes ; 
paused a moment, and whispered over his 
shoulder, 

** So we remember each other, sir ? Let us not 
meet again ; and, on that condition, bygones are 
bygones." 

" Scoundrel!" muttered Gawtrey, clinching 
his fists ; but the peer had sprang into his car- 
riage with a lightness, scarcely to be expected 
from his lameness, and the wheels whirled with- 
in an inch of the soi disant doctor's right pump. 
Gawtrey walked on for some moments in great 
^excitement ; at length he turned to his companion : 
** Do you guess who Lord Lilbume is ? I will 
tell you ; my first foe, and Fanny's grandfather ! 
Now note the justice of fate. Here is this man 
—mark well — this man, who commenced life by 
putting his faults on my own shoulders ! — ^from 
that litde boss has fungused out a terrible hump 
— this man, who seduced my affianced bride, and 
then left her whole soul, once fair and blooming — 
I swear it— with its leaves fresh from the dews 
of heaven, one rank leprosy— rthis man, who roll- 
ing in riches, leamed to cheat and pilfer as a* boy 
learns to dance and play the fiddle, and (tp damn 
me, whose happiness he had blasted) accused me 
to the world of his own Qrime ! — here is this 
man, who has not led off once vice, but added to 
those of his youth the bloodless craft of the 
veteran knave — ^here is this man, flattered, court- 
ed, great, marching through lanes of bowing pa- 
rasites to an illustrious epitaph and a marble 
tomb ; and I, a rogue too, if you will, but rogue 
for my bread, dating from him mv errors and my 
rain ! I — vagabond— outcast— skulking through 
tricks to avoid crime — why the difference ! Be- 
cause one is born rich and the other poor ; be- 
cause he has no excuse for crime, and, therefore, 
no one suspects him?" 

The wretched man (for at that moment he was 
wretched) paused breathless from this passionate 
and rapid burst ; and before him rose m its mar- 
ble majesty, with the moon full upon its shining 
spires, the wonder of Gothic Italy — the Cathe* 
dral Church of Milan. 

'* Chafe not yourself, at this universal fate,'* 
said the young man, with a bitter smile on his 
lips, and pointing to the Cathedral ; *^ I have not 
lived long, but I have leamed already enough to 
know tlus : he who could raise a pile like that, 
dedicated to heaven, would be honoured as a 
saint : he who knelt to God by the roadside under 
a hedge would be sent to the house of correction 
as a vagabond I The difference between man 
and man is money, and will be, when you, the 
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despised charlatan, and Lilburne, the honoured 
cheat, have not left as much dust behind you 
as will fill a snufT-box. Comfort yourself; you 
are in the majority." 



CHAPTER VII. 

«' A d«Mrt wild 
Before tbem stretched bare, cumfortleM and vast. 
With gibbetf, bonea, and carcaaeep defiled.*" 

Thomsoii : CasiU cf IndoUnee. 

Mr. Gawtrey did not wish to give his foe the 
triumph of thinking he had driven him from Mi- 
lan ; he resolved to stay and brave it out ; but 
when he appeared in public, he found the ac- 
quaintances he had formed bow politely, but cross 
to the other side of the way. No more invitations 
to tea and cards showered in upon the jolly par- 
»on. He was puzzled ; for people, while they 
shunned him, did not appear uncivil. He found 
out, at last, that a report was circulated that he 
was deranged ; though he could not trace this ru- 
mour to Lord Lilburne, he was at no loss to guess 
from whom it had emanated. His own eccen- 
tricities, especially his recent manner at Mr. Mac- 
gregor's, gave confirmation to the charge. Again 
me funds began to sink low in the canvass bags, 
and at length, in despair, Mr. Gawtrey was 
obliged to quit the field. They returned to 
France through Switzerland — a country too poor 
for gamesters ; and, ever since the interview with 
Lilburne, a great change had come over Gaw- 
trey's gay spirit ; he grew moody and thoughtful ; 
he took no pains to replenish the common stock ; 
he talked much and seriously to his young friend 
of poor Fanny, and owned that he yearned to see 
her again. The desire to return to Paris haunted 
him like a fatality ; he saw the danger that await- 
ed him there, but it only allured him the more, as 
the candle that has singed its wings does the 
moth. Birnie, who, in all their vicissitudes and 
wanderings, their ups and downs, retained the 
same tacit, immovable demeanour, received with 
a sneer the orden< at last to march back upon the 
French capital. " You would never have left it 
if you had taken my advice,*' he said and quit- 
ted the room. 

Mr. Gawtrey gazed after him and muttered, 
-••Is the die then cast?" 

** What does he mean ?** said Morton. 

" You will know soon," replied Gawtrey, and 
be followed Birnie ; and from that time, the whis- 
pered conferences with that person, which had 
eeemed suspended during their travels, were re- 
newed. 

« « « « « 

One morning three men were seen entering 
Paris on foot through the Porte St. Denis. It 
was a fine day in spring, and the old city looked 
gay with its loitering passengers and gaudy shops, 
and under that clear, blue, exhilarating sky so pe- 
culiar to France. 

Two of these men walked abreast, the other 
preceded them a few steps. The one who went 
first — thin, pale, and threadbare — ^yet seemed to 
suffer the least from fatigue ; he walked with a 
long, swinging, noiseless stride, looking to the 
right and left from the comers of his eyes. Of 
the two who followed, one was handsome and 
finely formed, but of a swarthy complexion; 
young, yet with a look of care ; the other of a 
jBturdy frame, leaned on a thick stick: ^nd his 
eyes were gloomily cast down. 

** Philip, said the last, ** in coming back to 
Paris, I feel that I am coming back to my grave !** 
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** Pooh ! you were equally despondent in our 
excursions elsewhere." 

*• Because I was always Qiinking of poor Fan- 
ny, and because— because-— Birnie was ever at 
me with his horrible temptations !" 

** Birnie ! I loathe the man I Will you never 
get rid of him?" 

•* I cannot ! Hush ! he will hear us ! How 
unlucky we have been ! and now, without a sous 
in our pockets — here the dunghill, there thejail ! 
ffe are in his power at last /" 

*' His power ! What mean you !" 

'* What, ho ! Birnie ! cried Gawtrey, unheed- 
ing Morton's question, ** let us halt and break- 
fast : I am tired." 

•• You forget ! we have no money till we make 
it," returned Birnie coldly. «• Come to the ser- 
ruricr^s — he will trust us !" 



CHAPTER VHI. 



^' Gaunt Beggary and Scorn, with many hellhounds more.** 
Tbombon : Caatle of Jndoleuee. 

** The other was a fell, deepitefhl fiend**— Ibid. 

** Your happineM behold 1 thai itraight a wand 
He waved, an anti-magic power that hath 
Truth from illusiTc falsehood to command.**— /6tJ. 

*' But what for us, the children of despair. 
Brought to the brink of hell— what hope remains? 

RbSOLVB, RBSOLVCr*— /6<<L 

It may be observed that there are certain years 
in which, in a civilised country, some particular 
crime comes into vogue. It flares its season, and 
then bums out. Thus at one time we have burk- 
ing — at another, swingism — now suicide is in 
vogue — now poisoning trades-people in apple- 
dumplings — now little boys stab each other with 
penknives — now common soldiers shoot at their 
sergeants. Almost every year there is one crime 
peculiar to it ; a sort of annual which overruns 
the country, but does not bloom again. Unques- 
tionably, the Press has a great deal to do with 
these epidemics. Let a newspaper once give an 
account of some out of the way atrocity that has 
the charm of being novel, and certain depraved 
minds fasten to it like leeches. They brood over 
and revolve it ; the idea grows up, a horrid phan- 
tasmalian monomania ;* and all of a sudden, in 
a hundred different places, the one seed sown by 
the leaden types springs up into foul flowering. 
But if the first reported aboriginal crime has been 
attended with impunity, how much more does 
the imitative faculty clinf to it. Ill-judged mercy 
falls, not like dew, but like a great heap of manure 
on the rank deed. 

Now it happened that, at the time I write of, 
or, rather, a little before, there had been detected 
and tried in Paris a most redoubted coiner. He 
had carried on the business with a dexterity that 
won admiration even for the offence ; and, more- 
over, he had served previously with some dis- 
tinction at Austerlitz and Marengo. The conse- 
quence was, that the public went with instead of 
against him, and his sentence was transmuted to 
three years' imprisonment by the government : 

* An old Spanish writer, treating of the Inqaisi- 
tion, has some very striking remarks on the kind of 
madness whioh, whenever some terrible notoriety is 
given to a particular offence, leads persons of dis- 
tempered fancy to accuse themselves of it. He ob- 
serves, that when the cruelties of the Inquisition 
against the imaginary crime of sorcery were the 
most barbarous, this singular phrensy led numbers 
to accuse themselves of sorcery. The publication 
and celebrity of the crime begat the desire of the 
crime. 



for all governments in free countries aspire rathe 
to be popular than just 

No sooner was this case reported in the joui 
nals — and even the gravest took notice ofi] 
which is not common with the scholastic journal 
of France^ so sooner did it make a stir and J 
sensation, and cover the criminal with celebrity 
than the result became noticeable in a very laig 
issue of false money. 

Coining in the year I now write of was /I 
fashionable crime. The police were roused ioti 
full vigour : it became known to them that thd 
was one gang in especial who ctdtivated this ii 
with singular success. Their coinage was ii 
deed so good, so superior to all their rivals, that! 
was often unconsciously preferred by the pnb^ 
to the real mintage. At the same time, they cij 
ried on their calling with such secrecy that the 
utterly baflled discovery. ' 

An immense reward was offered by the burd 
to any one who would betray his accomplic« 
and Monsieur Favart was placed at the head a 
a commission of inquiry. This person had bii 
self been ^faux nionnoyer^ and was an adept ij 
the art, and it was he who had discovered the n 
doubted coiner who had brought the crime iall 
such notoriety ; Monsieur Favart was a man a| 
the most vigilant acuteness, the most iodeM 
gable research, and of a courage which, peifaap^ 
is more common than we suppose. It is apojw 
lar error to suppose that courage means eomfi 
in everything. Put a hero on board ship at i 
five^barred gate, and, if he is not used to htmtii)^ 
he will turn pale. Put a fox-hunter on one o 
the Swiss chasms, over which the mountaioed 
springs like a roe, and his knees will knock osi 
der him. People are brave in the dangers to 
which they accustom themselves, either in imagi^ 
nation or practice. 

Monsieur Favart, then, was a man of the mod 
daring bravery in facing rogues and cotdiroaJ 
He awed them with his very eye ; yet he m 
been known to have been kicked down stairs b^ 
his wife, and, when he was drawn into the giaoj 
army, he deserted the eve of his first Irattie. 
Such, as moralists say, is the inconsistency ol 
man! 

But Monsieur Favart was sworn to trace tbe 
coiners, and he had never failed yet in any enter- 
prise he undertook. One day he presented him- 
self to his chief with a countenance so elated, 
that that penetrating functionary said to him at 
once, 

** You have heard of our messieurs ?'* 

" I have : I am to visit them to-night." 

** Bravo ! How many men will you take?" 

•* From twelve to twenty, to leave withooton 
guard. But I must enter alone. Such is the 
condition: an accomplice, who fears his own 
throat too much to be openly a betrayer, will in- 
troduce me to the house — nay, to the very room. 
By his description, it is necessary I should know 
the exact locale in order to cut off retreat; so to- 
morrow night I shall surround the beehive and 
take the honey." 

** They are desperate fellows, these coinen, 
always ; better be cautious." 

** You forget I was one of them, and know 
the masonry .°' 

About the same time this conversation was go- 
ing on at the bureau of the police, in another 
part of the town Morton and Gawtrey wereseilw 
alone. It is some weeks since they entered 
Paris, and spring has mellowed into summer- 
The house in which they lodged was in thelord^ 
quartier of the Faubourg St. Germain; the 
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neighbouring streets were venerable with the 
ancient edifices of a fallen nobUsse; but their 
tenement was in a narrow, dingy lane, and the 
building itself seemed beggarly and ruinous. 
The apartment was in an attic on the sixth story, 
and the window, placed at the back of the 
lane, looked upon another row of houses of a 
better description, that conununicated with one 
of the great streets of the quartier. The space 
between their abode and their opposite neigh- 
bours was so narrow that the sun could scarcely 
pierce between. In the height of summer might 
be found there a perpetual shade. 

The pair were seated by the window. Gaw- 
trey well dressed, smooth shaven, as in his palmy 
time ; Morton, in the same garments with which 
he had entered Paris, weather-stained and ragged. 
Looking at the parallel basement in the opposite 
house, Gawtrey said, mutteringly, *^I wonder 
where Birnie has been, and why he is not re- 
turned : I grow suspicious of that man." 

" Suspicious of what T" asked Morton. '* Of 
his honesty ? Would he rob you ?" 

'* Rob me ! Humph — perhaps ! But you see 
I am in Paris, in spite of the hints of the police ; 
he may denounce me.'* 

*< Why then suffer him to lodge away from 
you !" 

** Why T Because, by having separate houses, 
there are two channels of escape, A dark night, 
and a ladder thrown across from window to win- 
dow, he is with us, or we with him." ^ 

** But wherefore such precautions ? You blind 
— you deceive me. What have you done ? What 
is your employment now ? You are mute. Hark 
you, Gawtrey ! I have pinned my fate to you — 
I have fallen from hope itself. At times, it almost 
make me mad to look back ; and yet you do not 
trust me. Since your return to Paris you are 
absent whole nights — oiten days ; you are moody 
and thoughtful ; yet, whatever your business, it 
seems to bring you ample returns." 

" You think ^Ao/," said Gawtrey, mildly, and 
with a sort of pity in his voice, •• yet you refuse 
to take even the money to change those rags." 

** Because I know not how the money was 
gained. Ah ! Gawtrey, I am not too proud for 
charity, but I am for — " 

He checked the word uppermost in his thoughts, 
and resumed, 

" Yes ; your occupations seem lucrative. It 
was but yesterday Birnie gave me fifty Napo- 
leons, for which he said you wished change in 
silver." 

** Did he ? The ras — well ! and you got change 
for them?" 

" I know not why, but I refused." 

**That was right, Philip. Do nothing that 
man tells you." 

"Will you then trust me ? You are engaged 
m some horrible traffic : it may be blood ! I am 
no longer a boy ; I have a will of my own ; I 
will not be silently and blindly entrapped to per- 
dition. If I march thither, it shall be with my 
own consent Trust me, and this day, or we 
part to-morrow ?" 

" Be ruled. Some secrets it is better not to 
know." 

" It matters. not! I have come to my decision: 
Lask yours." 

Gawtrey paused for some moments in deep 
thought. At last he lifted his eyes to Philip, and 
replied, 

" Well, then, if it must be. Sooner or later 
it must have been so, and I want a confidant. 
You are bold, and will not shrink. You desire 



to know my occupation — will you witness it to- 
night?" 

** I am prepared : to-night !" 

Here a step was heard on the stairs — a knock 
at the door^— and Birnie entered. 

He drew aside Gawtrey, and whispered him, 
as usual, for some moments. 

Gawtrey nodded his head, and then said aloud, 

" To-morrow we shall talk without reserve be- 
fore my young friend. To-night he joins us." 

•• To-night ! Very well !" said Birnie, with 
his cold sneer. *' He must take the oath ; and 
you, with your life, will be responsible for his 
honesty?" 

•* Ay ! it is the rule." 

*' Good-bye, then, till we meet," said Birnie, 
and withdrew. 

•' I wonder," said Gawtrey, musingly, and be- 
tween his grinded teeth, " whether I shall ever 
have a ^od fair shot at that fellow ? Ho ! ho !" 
and his laugh shook the walls. 

Morton looked hard at Gawtrey as the latter 
now sunk down in his chair, and gazed with a 
vacant stare, that seemed almost to partake of 
imbecility, upon the opposite wall. The care- 
lesb, reckless, jovial expression which usually 
characterised the features of the man had for 
some weeks given place to a restless, anxious, and, 
at times, ferocious aspect, like the beast that first 
finds a sport, while the hounds are yet afar and 
his limbs are yet strong, in the chase which marks 
him for its victim, but grows desperate with rage 
and fear as the day nears its close and the death 
dogs pant hard upon his track ; but at that mo- 
ment the strong features, with their guarded 
muscle and iron sinews, seemed to have lost 
every sign both of passion and the will, and to 
be locked in a stolid and dull repose. At last he 
looked up at Morion, and said, with a smile like 
that of an old roan in his dotage, 

** I'm thinking that my life has been one mis- 
take ! I had talents — you would not fancy it— 
but once I was neither a fool nor a villain ! Odd, 
isn't it? Just reach me the^ brandy." 

But Morton, with a slight shudder, turned and 
left the room. 

He walked on mechanically, and gained, at 
last, the superb Quai that borders the Seine: 
there the passengers became more frequent : gay 
equipages rolled along ; the white and lofty man- 
sions looked fair and stately in the clear blue sky 
of early summer ; beside him flowed the spark- 
ling river, animated with the painted baths that 
floated on its surface : earth was merry and heaven 
serene : his heart was dark through all : Night 
within — Morning beautiful without ! At last he 
paused by that bridge, stately with the statues of 
those whom the C4iprice of time honours with a 
name ; for, though Zeus and his gods be over- 
thrown, while earth exists will live the worship 
of dead men — the bridge by which you pass from 
the royal Tuileries, or the luxurious streets be- 
yond the Rue de Rivoli, to the Senate of the 
emancipated people, and the gloomy and desolate 
grandeur of the Faubourg St. Germain, in whose 
venerable haunts the impoverished descendants 
of the old feudal tyrants, whom the birth of the 
Senate overthrew, yet congregate — the ghosts of 
departed powers, proud of the shadows of great 
names. As the English outcast paused midway 
on the bridge, and, for the first time, lifting his 
head from his bosom, gazed around, there broke 
at once on his remembrance that terrible and fatal 
evening, when, hopeless, friendless, desperate, 
he had begged for charity of his uncle's hireling, 
with all the feelings that then (so imperfectly and 



lighdy touched on in his brief narrative to Gaw- 
trey) had raged and blackened in his breast, urg- 
ing to the resolution he had adopted, casting him 
on the ominous friendship of the man whose 
^dance he even then had suspected and dis- 
trusted. The spot in either city had a certain 
similitude and correspondence each with each: 
at the first he had consummated his despair of 
human destinies — he had dared to forget the 
Providence of God — he had arrogated his fate to 
liimself : by the first bridge he had taken his re- 
solve, by itke last he stood in awe at the result ? 
—stood no less poor — no less abject — equally in 
rags and squalor ; but was his crest as haughty 
and his eye as fearless, for was his conscience 
as free and his honour as unstained? Those 
arches of stone — those tivers that rolled between, 
seemed to him then to take a more mystic and 
typical sense than belongs to the outer world: 
they were the bridges to the rivers of his life. 
Plunged in thoughts so confused and dim that he 
could scarcely distinguish, through the chaos, the 
one streak of light which, perhaps, heralded the 
reconstruction or regeneration of the elements 
of his soul, two passengers halted also by his 
side. 

" You wDl be late for the debate," said one of 
them to the other. " Why do you stop ?" 

** My friend," said the other, *' I never pass 
this spot without recalling the time when I stood 
here without a 80U8^ or, as I thought, a chance 
of one, and impiously meditated self-destruction." 

** Foul now so rich — so fortunate in repute 
and station ! Is it possible ! How was it 7 A 
lucky chance — a sudden legacy ?" 

" No : Time, Faith, and Energy — the three 
friends God has given to the poor !" 

The men moved on ; but Morton, who had 
turned his face towards them, fancied &at the 
last speaker fixed on him his bright, cheerful eye 
with a meaning look ; and when th^ilhan was 
gone, he lepeated those words, and hailed them 
in his heart of hearts as an augury from above. 

Quickly, then, and as if by magic, the former 
confusion of his mind seemed to settle into dis- 
tinct shapes of courage and resolve. *• Yes," 
he muttered, '* I will keep this night's appoint- 
ment ; I will learn the secret of these men's life. 
In my inexperience and destitution I have suf- 
fered myself to be led hitherto into a partnership, 
if not with vice and crime, at least with subter- 
fuge and trick. I awake from my reckless boy- 
hood — ^my unworthy palterings with mv better 
self. If Gawtrey be as I dread to find him — if 
he be linked in. some guilty and hateful traffic 
with that loathsome accomplice — I will — " He 
paused, for his heart whispered, ** Wdl, and even 
so — the guilty man clothed and fed thee /" •* I 
will," resumed his thought, in answer to his 
heart, <*I will go on my knees to him to fly 
while there is yet time— -to work, beg, starve, 
perish, even — ^rather than lose the right to look 
man in the face without a blush, and kneel to his 
God without remorse !" 

And, as he thus ended, he felt suddenly as if 
he hinuielf were restored to the perception and 
the joy of the Nature and the World around him : 
the Night had vanished from his soul ; he inhaled 
the balm and freshness of the air ; he compre- 
hended the delight which the liberal June was 
scattering over the earth ; he looked above, and 
his eyes were suffused with pleasure at the smile 
Of the sof^ blue skies. The Morning became, 
as it were, a part of his own being ; and he felt 
that as the world, in spite of the storms, is fair, 
so, in spite of evil, God is good. He walked on 
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—he passed the bridge, but his step was no more 
the same — he forgot his rags. Why should he 
be ashamed ? And thus, in the very flush of this 
new and strange elation and elasticity of spirit, 
he came unawares upon a group of young men, 
lounging before the porch of one of the chief 
hoteb in that splendid Rue de Rivoli, wherein 
wealth and the English have made their homes. 
A groom, mounted, was leading another horse up 
and down the road, and the young men were 
making their comments of approbation upon both 
the horses, especially the latter, which was, in- 
deed, of uncommon beauty and great value. Even 
Morton, in whom the boyish passion of his ear- 
lier life yet existed, paused to turn his expe- 
rienced and admiring eye upon the stately shape 
and pace of the nobk animal, and, as he did so; 
a name too well remembered came upon his 
ear. 

*< Certainly Arthur Beaufort is the most envia- 
ble fellow in Europe !'* 

" Why, yes," said another of the young men; 
** he has plenty of money ; is good-looking, de- 
vilish ^ood-natured, clever, and spends Uke a 
prince. 

•« Has the best horses !" 

'* The best luck at roulette J" 

" The prettiest girls in love with him !*' 

** And no one enjoys life more. Ah ! here he 
is!" 

The group parted as a light, graceful figure 
came out of a jeweller's shop that adjoined the 
hotel, and halted gaily amid the loungers. Mor- 
ton's first impulse was to hurry from the spot; 
his second impulse arrested his step, and a little 
apart, and half hid beneath one of the arches of 
the colonnade which adorns the street, the Out- 
cast gazed upon the Heir. There was no com- 
parison in the natural personal advantages of the 
two young men ; for Philip Morton, despite all 
the hardsmps of his rough career, had now grown 
up and ripened into a rare perfection of form and 
feature. His broad chest, his erect air, his lithe 
and symmetrical length of limb, united, happily, 
the attributes of activity and strength ; and, though 
there was no delicacy of youthful bloom upon his 
dark cheek, and though lines which should have 
come later marred its smoothness with the signs 
of care and thought, yet an expression of intelli- 
gence and daring, equally beyond his years, and 
the evidence of hardy, abstemious, vigorous health , 
served to show to the full advantage the outline 
of features which, noble and regular, though 
stern and masculine, the artist might have bor- 
rowed for his ideal of a young Spartan arming 
for his first batde. Arthur, slight to feebleness, 
and with the paleness, partly of constitution, 
partly of gay excess, on his fair and clear com- 
plexion, had features far less symmetrical and 
impressive than his cousin ; but what then ? All 
that are bestowed by elegance of dress, the re- 
finements of luxurious habit, the nameless grace 
that comes from a mind and a manner polished — 
the ene by literary culture, the other by social 
intercourse— invested the person of the heir with 
a fascination that rude Nature alone ever fails to 
give. And about him there was ji happy gaiety, 
an airiness of spirit, an atmosphere of enjoy- 
ment, which bespoke one who is in love with 
life. 

" Why, this is lucky ! Fm so riad to see you 
all !" said Arthur Beaufort, with that silver-ring- 
ing tone and charming smile which are to the 
happy spring of man what its music and its sun- 
shine are to the spring of earth. ** You must 
dine with me at Verey's. I want something to 



rouse me to-day ; for I did not get home from the 
salon till four this morning."* 

"But you won?" 

** Yes, Marsden. Hang it ! I always win — I, 
who could so well afibrd to lose — Fm quite 
ashamed of my luck !" 

" It is easy to spend what one wins," observ- 
ed Mr. Marsden, sententiously ; " and I see 
you have been at the jeweller's ! A present for 
Cecile? Well, don't blush, my dear fellow. 
What is life without women?" 

«* And wine ?" said a second. 

" And play ?" said a third. 

« And wealth ?" said a fourth. 

** And you enjoy them all ! Happy fellow !" 
said a fifm. 

The Outcast pulled his hat over his brows, 
and walked away. 

** This dear Paris !" said Beaufort, as his eye 
carelessly and unconsciously followed the dark 
form retreating through the arches; **this dear 
Paris ! I must make the most of it while I stay ! 
I have only been here a few weeks, and next week 
I must go." 

. ** Pooh ! your health is better : yon don't look 
like the same man." 

** You think so really ? Still I don't know : 
the doctors say that I must either go to the Ger- 
man waters — the season is begun — or — " 

"Or what?" 

" Live less with such pleasant companions, my 
dear fellow! But, as you say, what is life 
without — " , 

" Women !" 

«• Wme !" 

" Play !" 

"Wealth!" 

" Ha ! ha ! * Throw physic to the dogs : 111 
none of it?'" 

And Arthur leaped lightly on his saddle, and, 
as he rode gaily on, humming the favourite air of 
the last opera, the hoofs of his horse splashed the 
mud over a foot-passenger halting at the crossing. 
Morton checked the fiery exclamation rising to 
his lips ; and, gazing after the brilliant form that 
hurried on towards the Champs Elysees, his eye 
caught the statues on the bridge, and a voice, as 
of a cheering angel, whispered again to his heart, 
" Time, Faith, Energy !" . 

The expression of his countenance grew calm 
at once ; and, as he continued his rambles, it was 
with a mind that, casting off the burdens of the 
past, looked serenely and steadily on the obsta- 
cles and hardships of the future. We have seen 
that a scruple of conscience or of pride, not with- 
out its nobleness, had made him refuse the im- 
portunities of Gawtrey for less sordid raiment; 
the same feeling made it his custom to avoid 
sharing the luxurious and dainty food with which 
Gawtrey was wont to regale himself. For that 
strange man, whose wonderful felicity of tem- 
perament and constitution made him, in all cir- 
cumstances, keenly alive to the hearty and animal 
enjoyments of life, would still emerge, as the day 
declined, from their wretched apartment, and, 
trusting to his disguises, in which, indeed, he 
possessed a masterly art, repair to one of the bet- 
ter description of restaurants, and feast away his 
cares for the moment. William Gawtrey would 
not have cared three straws for the curse of Da- 
mocles. The sword over his head would never 
have spoiled his appetite. He had lately taken 



* The most celebrated garoing-hoase in Paris in 
the day before gaming-hoases were suppressed by 
the well-directed energy of government.. 



to drinking much more deeply than he had been 
used to do — the fine intellect of the man wai 
growing thickened and dulled — and this was t 
spectacle that Morton could not bear to oontem. 
plate. Yet so great was Grawtrey's vigour of 
health, that, after draining wine and spirits 
enough to have despatched a company of fox-fauo- 
ters, and after betraying, sometimes inuproariou 
glee, sometimes in maudlin self-bewailings, that 
he himself was not quite invulnerable to the thyr- 
sus of the god, he would— -on any call on his en- 
ergies, or especially before departing on thoie 
mysterious expeditions which kept him froa 
home half, and sometimes all, the night— plunge 
his head into cold water, drink as much of the 
lymph as a groom would have shuddered to be- 
stow on a horse, close his eyes in a doze forhaif 
an hour, and wake cool, sober, and collected, aii 
if he had lived according to the precepts of So- 
crates or Comaro ! 

But to return to Morton. It was his habit lo 
avoid as much as possible sharing the good cheer 
of his companion; and now, as he entered 
the Champs Elysees, he saw a little family, con- 
sisting of a young mechanic, his wife, and two 
children, who, with that love of harmless recrea- 
tion which yet characterises the French, had 
taken advantage of a holyday in the craft, and 
were enjoying their simple meal under the sha- 
dow of the trees. Whether in hunger or in enTj, 
Morton paused and contemplate the happ? 
group. Along the road rolled the equipages sod 
trampled the steeds of those to whom all life b i 
holyday. There was Pleasure — under thoie 
trees was Happiness. One of the children, a lit- 
tie boy of about six years old, observing the atti- 
tude and gaze of the pausing wayfarer, ran to 
him, and, holding up a fragment of a coarse kind 
of gateau, said to him winningly, «* Take it— I 
have had enough !" The child reminded Mot- 
ton of his brother ; his heart melted within him; 
he lifted the young Sanlaritan in his arms, and, 
as he kissed it, wept. 

The mother observed and rose also. She laid 
her hand on his own : ** Poor boy ! why do yoo 
weep ? Can we relieve you !'* 

Now that bright gleam of human nature, sud- 
denly darting across the sombre recollections and 
associations of his past life, seemed to Morton as 
if it came from Heaven, in approval and in bless- 
ing of this attempt at reconciliation to his fate. 

** I thank you," said he, placing the child on 
the ground and passing his hand over his eyes, 
"I Uiank you — yes! Let me sit down among 
you." And he sat down, the child by his side, 
and partook of their fare, and was merry with 
them — the proud Philip ! Had he not begun to 
discover the "precious jewel" in the "ugly and 
venomous" adversity? 

The mechanic, though a gay fellow on the 
whole, was not without some of that discontent of 
his station which is common with his class; he 
vented it, however, not in murmurs, hut in jests. 
He was satirical on the carriages and the horse- 
men that passed ; and, lolling on the grass, ridi- 
culed his betters at his ease. 

"Hush!" said his wife^ suddenly; "here 
comes Madame de Merville ;" and, rising as she 
spoke, she made a respectful inclination of the 
head towards an open carriage that was passing 
very slowly towards the town. 

"Madame de Merville!" repealed the hu?- 
band, rising also, and lifting his cap from his 
head. "Ah! I have nothing to say against A/r/* 

Morton looked instinctively towards the car- 
riage, and saw a fair countenance turned gracions- 
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\j to answer the silent salutations of the mechanic 
and his wife — a countenance that had long haunt- 
ed his dreams, though of late it had faded away 
beneath harsher thoughts — the countenance of 
the stranger whom he had seen at the bureau of 
Gawtrey, when that worthy personage had 
borne a more mellifluous name. He started and 
changed colour: the lady herself now seemed 
niddenly to recognise him ; for their eyes met, 
and she bent forward eagerly. She pulled the 
check string — the carriage halted — she beckoned 
to the mechanic*8 wife, who went up to the road- 
nde. 

" I worked once for that lady,'* said the man, 
with a tone of feeling ; ** and when my wife fell 
ili last winter, she paid the doctors. Ah, she is 
an angel of charity and kindness V^ 

Morton scarcely heard this eulogium ; for he 
observed, by something eager and inquisitive in 
the face of Madame de Merville, and the sudden 
manner in which the mechanic's helpmate turned 
her head to the spot on which he stood, that he 
was the object of their conversation. Once more 
he became suddenly aware of his ragged dress ; 
and with a natural shame — a fear that charity 
might be extended to him from her — he muttered 
an abnipt farewell to the operative, and, without 
another glance at the carriage, walked away. 

Before he had got many paces, the wife, how- 
ever, came up to him, breamless. *' Madame de 
Merville would speak to you, sir!" she said, 
with more respect than she had hitherto thrown 
into her manner. Philip paused an instant, and 
again strode on. 

^^Itmustbe some mistake," he said, hurried- 
ly: " I have no right to expect such an honour.*' 
He struck across the road, gained the opposite 
tide, and had vanished from Madame de Mer- 
vilie's eyes before the woman regained the car- 
riage. Bnt still that calm, pale, and somewhat 
melancholy face presented itself before him ; and 
as he walked again through the town, sweet and 
gentle fancies crowded confusedly on his heart. 
On that soft summer day — memorable for so ma- 
ny silent but mighty events in that inner life 
which prepares the catastrophes of the outer one, 
M in the region of which VirgQ has sung, the 
images of men to be bom hereafter repose or 
glide— on that sof\ summer day, he felt he had 
reached the age when Youth begins to clothe in 
some hnman shape its first vague ideal of desire 
aid love. 

In snch thoughts, and still wandering, the day 
wore away, till he found himself in one of the 
lanes that surround that glittering microcosm of 
Ae vices, the frivolities, the hdlow show, and 
the real beggary of the gay city— the gardens and 
the galleries of the Palais Royal. Surprised at 
^e lateness of the hour — it was then on the 
■troke of seven — he was about to return home- 
ward, when the loud voice of Gawtrey sounded 
hehind, and that personage, tapping him on the 
wet said, 

"Hollo, my' young friend, well met! This 
^ be a Bight of trial to you. Empty stomachs 
produce weak nerves. Come along! you must 
^nc with me. A good dinner and a bottle of old 
wme— H*ome ! nonsense I I say you shall come ! 
^w kjoier 

While speaking, he had linked his arm in 
Morton's and hurried him on several paces in 
spjle of his struggles ; but, just as the words 
^w la joie left his lips, he stood still and mute, 
^ if a thunderbolt had fallen at his feet, and 
Morton felt that heavy arm shiver and tremble 
*«ealeaf. He looked up, and just at the en- 



trance of that part of the Palais Royal in which 
are situated the restaurants of Verey and Vefour, 
he saw two men standing but a few paces before 
them, and gazing full on Gawtrey and himself. 

'* It is my evil genius," muttered Gawtrey, 
grinding his teeth. 

•• And mine !" said Morton. 

The younger of the two men thus apostro- 
phized made a step towards Philip, when his 
companion drew him back and whispered, 
** What are you about! Do you know that 
young man ?" 

** He is my cousin — Philip Beaufort's natural 
son !" 

** Is he ? Then discard him for ever. He is 
with the most dangerous knave in Europe !" 

As Lord Lilbume— for it was he-^thus whis- 
pered his nephew, Gawtrey strode up to him ; 
and, glaring full in his face, said, in a deep and 
hollow tone, ** There is a hell, my lord ; I go to 
drink to our meeting !" Thus saying, he took 
off his hat with a ceremonious mockery, and dis- 
appeared within the adjoming restaurant, kept 
by Vefour. 

"A hell!" said Lilbume, with his frigid 
smile ; '* the rogue's head runs upon gambling' 
houses r^ 

** And I have suffered Philip again to escape 
me," said Arthur, in self-reproach; for, while Gaw- 
trey had addressed Lord Lilbume, Morton had 
plunged back amid the labyrinth of alleys. 
** How have I kept my oath T" 

'*Come! your guests must have arrived by 
this time. As for that wretched youn? man, 
depend upon it that he is corrupted, body and 
soul." 

•* But he is my own coushi." 

** Pooh ! there is no relationship in natural chil- 
dren : besides, he will find you out fast enough. 
Rag^ claimants are not long too proud to beg." 

"You speak in earnest?" said Arthur, irreso- 
lutely. 

" Ay ! trust my experience of the world. Al' 
lansr 

And in the very restaurant adjoining that in 
which the solitary Gawtrey gorged his con- 
science, Lilbume, Arthur, and their gay friends, 
soon forgetful of all but the roses of £e moment, 
bathed their airy spirits in the dews of the mirth- 
ful wine. Oh, extremes of life ! oh, Night! oh, 
Morning! 



CHAPTER IX. 

** Meantime t moving ecene was open laid, 
Tbat lasar-houer.'* 

Thomm>h : C€»tU of IndUence. 

It was near midnight. In the mouth of the 
lane in which Gawtrey resided there stood four 
men. Not far distant in the broad street at angles 
with the lane, were heard the wheels of carriages 
and the sound of music. A lady, fair in form, 
tender of heart, stamless in repute, was receiving 
her friends ! 

** Monsieur Favart," said one of the men to 
the smallest of the four, *'you understand the 
condilfons : 20,000 francs and a free pardon !" 

*< Nothing more reasonable — it is understood. 
Still I confess that I should like to have my men 
close at hand. I am not riven to fear; but this 
is a dangerous experiment" 

" You knew the danger beforehand, and sub- 
scribed to it; you must enter alone with me, or 
not at all. Mark you, the men are sworn to mur- 
der him who betrays them. Not for twenty 



times 20,000 francs would I have them know 
me as the informer. My life were not worth a 
day's purchase. Now, if you feci secure in 
your disguise, all is safe. You will have seen 
them at their work— you will recognise their per- 
sons — you can depose against them at the trial-— 
I shall have time to quit France." 

" Well, well ? as you please." 

" Mind, you must wait in the vault with them 
till they separate. We have so planted your 
men, that, whatever street each of the gang takes 
in going home, he can be seized quietly and at 
once. The bravest and craftiest of all, who, 
though he has but just joined, is already their 
captain — him, the man I told you of, who lives 
in the house, you must take a^r his return, in 
his bed. It is the sixth story to the right, re- 
member : here is the key to his door. He is a 
giant in strength, and will never be taken alive if 
up and armed." 

"Ah, I comprehend ! Gilbert!" (and Favart 
turae^to one of the companions who had not yet 
spoken,) ** take three men besides yourself, ac- 
cording to the dnrections I gave you ; the porter 
will admit you — that's arranged. Make no 
noise. If I don't return by four o'clock, don't 
wait for me, but proceed at once. liook well to 
your primings. Take him alive, if possible — at 
the worst, dead. And now, mon ami, lead on !'* 

The traitor nodded, and walked slowly down 
the street Favart, pausing, whispered hastily 
to the man whom he called Gilbert, 

** Follow me close — get to the dbor of the cel- 
lar — place the eight men within hearing of my 
whistle — recollect the picklocks, the axes. If 
you hear the whisde, break in ; if not, I'm safe, 
and the first orders to seize the captain in his 
room stand good." 

So saying, Favart strode after his guide. The 
door of a large but ill-favoured looking house 
stood ajar: they entered — passed unmolested 
through a courtyard — descended some stairs ; 
the guide unlocked the door of a cellar, and took 
a dark lantem from under his cloak. As he drew 
up the slide, the dim light gleamed on barrels 
and wine-casks, which appeared to fill up the 
space. Rolling aside one of these, the guide 
lifted a trapdoor and lowered his lantern. '* En- 
ter," said he; and the two men disappeared. 



The coiners were at their work. A man, 
seated on a stool before a desk, was entering ac- 
counts in a large book. That man was William 
Gawtrey. While, with the rapid precision of 
honest mechanics, the machinery of the dark 
trade went on in its several departments, apart — 
alone — at the foot of a long table sat Philip Mor- 
ton. The trath had exceeded his darkest sus- 
picioi)s. He had consented to take the oath not to 
divulge what was to be given to his survey ; and, 
when led into that vault, the bandage was taken 
from his eyes, it was some minutes before he 
could fully comprehend the desperate and crim- 
inal occupations of the wild forms amid which 
towered the burly stature of his benefactor. As 
the trath slowly grew upon him, he shrank from 
the side of Gawtrey ; but, deep compassion for his 
friend's degradation swallowing up the horror of 
the trade, he fiung himself on one of the rade seats, 
and felt that the bond between them was indeed 
broken, and that the next morning he should be 
again alone in the worid. Still, as the obscene 
jests, the fearful oaths that from time to time rang 
through the vault, came on his ear, he cast his 
haughty eye in such disdain over the groups, 
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that Gawtrey, catching it, trembled for his safety ; 
and nothing but the sense of his own impo- 
tence, and the brave, not timorous, desire not 
to perish by such hands, kept silent the fiery 
denunciations, of a nature still proud and honest, 
that quivered on his lips. All present were 
armed with pistols and cutlasses except Morton, 
who suffered the weapons presented to him to lie 
unheeded on the table. 

'* Courage, mes amis /" said Gawtrey, clos- 
ing his book ; ** courage I A few months more, 
and we shall have made enough to retire upon, 
and enjoy ourselves for the rest of our days. 
Where is Birnie ?'* 

** Did he not tell you ?" said one of the arti- 
sans, looking up. ** He has found out the clever- 
est hand in France — the very fellow who helped 
Bouchard in all his five-franc pieces. He has 
promised to bring him to-night." 

•* Ay, I remember," returned Gawtrey; ''he 
told me this morning ; he is a famous decoy !" 

** I think so inde^ !" quoth a coiner ; ** for he 
caught you, the best head to*our hands that 
ever le$ induatriels were blessed with — aacri 
ficlitrer 

** Flatterer !" said Gawtrey, ceming from the 
desk to the table, and pouring out wine from one 
of the bottles into a huge flagon; '*To your 
healths]" 

Here the door slided back, and Birnie glid- 
ed in. 

*• Where is your booty, mon brave .^" said 
Gawtrey. " We only coin money ; you coin 
men,^8tamp with your own seal, and send them 
current to the devil." 

The coiners, who liked Birnie^s ability (for 
tlie gi'devant engraver was of admirable skill in 
their craft,) but who hated his joyless manners, 
laughed at the taunt, which Birnie did not seem 
to heed except by a malignant gleam of his dead 
eye. 

<*If you mean the celebrated coiner, Jacques 
Giraumont, he waits without. You know our 
rules — I cannot admit him without leave." 

^*BonI we give it, eh, messieurs?" said 
Gawtrey. 

" Ay — ay," cried several voices. ** He knows 
the oath, and will hear the penalty." 

** Yes, he knows the oath," replied Birnie, 
and glided back. 

In a moment more he returned with a small 
man in a mechanic's blottse. The new-comer 
wore the republican beard and mustache, of a 
sandy gray; his hair was of the same colour; 
and a black patch over one eye increased the ill- 
favoured appearance of his features. 

^* Liable I Monsieur Giraumont? but you are 
more like Vulcan than Adonis !" said Gawtrey. 
<^ I don't know any thing about Vulcan, but I 
know how to make five-franc pieces," said Mon- 
sieur Giraumcmt, doggedly. 
" Are you poor?" 

" As a church mouse ! The only thing be- 
longing to a church, since the Bourbons came 
back, Siat is poor !" 

At this sally the coiners, who had gathered 
round tlie table, uttered the shout with which, in 
all circumstanees. Frenchmen receive a bon mot. 
" Humph r' said Mr. Gawtrey. ** Who re- 
sponds, with his own life, for your fidelity !' 
«* I," said Birnie. 
** Administer the oath to him." 
Suddenly four men advanced, seized the visi- 
ter, and bore him from the vault to another one 
within. After a few moments they returned. 
<< He has taken the oath and heard the penalty." 



•* Death to yourself, your wife, your son, and 
your grandson, if you betray us !" 

** I have neithei son nor grandson ; as for my 
wife. Monsieur le Capitaine, you offer a bribe in- 
stead of a threat when you talk of her death !" 

*^ Sacr^! but you will be an addition to our 
circle, mon braved said Gawtrey, laughing, 
while again tlie grim circle shouted applause. 
•* But I suppose you care for your own life ?" 
'* Otherwise I should have preferred starving 
to coming here," answered the laconic neophyte. 
** I have done with you. Your health ?" 
On this the eoiners gathered round Monsieur 
Giraumont, shook him by the hand, and com- 
menced many questions with a view to ascertain 
his skill. 

^* Show me your coinage first ; I see you use 
both the die and the furnace. Hem ! this piece 
is not bad ; you have struck it from an iron die? 
right — it makes the impression sharper than plas- 
ter of Paris. But you take the poorest and the 
most dangerous part of the trade in taking the 
Home Market I can put you in a way to make 
ten times as much, and with safety ! Look at 
this!" and Monsieur Giraumont took a forged 
Spanish dollar from his pocket, so skilfully manu- 
factured that the connoisseurs were lost in admi- 
ration ; '* you may pass thousands of these all 
over Europe except France, and who is ever to 
detect you ? But it will require better machinery 
than you have here." 

Thus conversing. Monsieur Giraumont did not 
perceive that Mr. Gawtrey had been examining 
him very curiously and minutely. But Birnie 
had noted their chiefs attention, and once at^ 
tempted to join his new ally, when Gawtrey laid 
his hand on his shoulder, and stopped him. 

•* Do not speak to your friend tUl I bid you, or 
— " he stopped short, and touched his pistols. 

Birnie grew a shade more pale, but replied 
with his usual sneer, 

'< Suspicious ! Well, so much the better!" 
and, seating himself carelessly at the table, light- 
ed his pipe. 

" And now, Monsieur Giraumont," said Gaw- 
trey, as he took the head of the table, " Come to 
my right hand. A half holyday in your honour. 
Clear these infernal instruments ; and more wine, 
mes amisP^ 

The party arranged themselves at the table. 
Among the desperate there is almost invariably a 
tendency to mirth. A solitary ruffian is moody, 
but a gang of ruffians are jolly . The coiners talk- 
ed and laughed loud. Mr. Birnie, from his 
dogged silence, seemed apart fom the rest, though 
in the centre; and, in a noisy circle, a silent 
tongue builds a wall round its owner. But that 
respectable personage kept his furtive watch up- 
on Giraumont and Gawtiey, who appeared talking 
together very amicably towards the bottom of the 
table. The younger novice of that night, equally 
silent, was not less watchful than Birnie. An 
uneasy, undefinable foreboding had come over 
him since the entrance of Monsieur Giraumont ; 
this had been increased by the manner of Mr. 
Gawtrey. His faculty of observation, which 
was very acute, had detected something false in 
the chiefs blandness to their guest — something 
dangerous in the glittering eye that Gawtrey ever, 
as he spoke to Giraumont, bent on that person's 
lips as he listened to his reply. For, whenever 
William Gawtrey suspected a man, he watched, 
not his eyes, but his lips. 

Waked from his scornful revery, a strange 
spell fascinated Morton's attention to the chief 
and the guest, and he bent forward, with parted 



mouth and straining ear, to catch their convena- 
tion. 

*'It seems to me a litdc stiange," said Mr. 
Gawtrey, raising his voice so as to be heard by 
the party, '« that a coiAer so dextrous as Mon- 
sieur Giiaumont should not be known to any of 
us except our friend Birnie." 

*' Not at all," replied Giraumont ; " I w<wkfid 
oidy with Bouchard and two others, since sentto 
the galleys. We were but a small fraternity: 
everything has its commencement." 
" C^ est juste: buvez done, cheramir 
The wine circulated : Gawtrey began again. 
*< You have had a bad accident, seemingly, Mob- 
sieur Giraumont : how did you lose your eyeP 
** In a scuffle with the gens d^armes the night 
Bouchard was taken and I escaped ; such mis- 
fortunes are on the cards." 

'''C est juste: buvez donc^ Monsieur Ciraa- 
morur 

Again there was a pause, and again Gawtrey 's 
deep voice was heard. 

*• You wear a wig, I think. Monsieur Girui- 
mont ! To judge by your eyelashes, your owa 
hair has been of a handsomer colour." 

*< We seek disguise, not beauty, my host! asi 
the police have sharp eyes." 

" (Test juste, buvez done — vieux B^nardl- 
when did we two meet last ?" 
♦' Never that I know of!" 
** Ce h*est pas vrai I buvez done, MoNsnii 
Favart !" 

At the sound of that name the company started 
in dismay and confusion, and the police offieer, 
forgetting himself for the moment, sprung froa 
his seat, and put his right hand into his blmt. 
** Ho, there ! treason !" cried Gawtrey, in a 
voice of thunder ; and he caught the unhappy 
man by the throat. 

It was the work of a moment. Morton, wbei? 
he sat, beheld a struggle — he heard a death-cry. 
He saw the huge form of the master-coiner rising 
above all the rest, as cudasses gleamed and eyes 
sparkled round. He saw the quivering and power* 
less frame of the unhappy guest raised aloft io 
those mighty arms, and presently it was hurled 
along the tables— botdes crashing — the board 
shaking beneath its weight — and lay before the 
very eyes of Morton, a distorted and lifeless 
mass. At the same instant Gawtrey sprang up- 
on the table, his black frown singling out from 
the group the ashen, cadaverous face of the 
shrinking traitor. Birnie had darted from the 
table — he was half way towards the sliding door 
— his face, turned over his shoulder, roettheeyes 
of the chief. 

•' Devil !" shfisited Gawtrey in his terrible 
voice, which the echoes o^ the vault gave back 
from side to side, ** did I not give thee up my 
soul that thou mightest not compass mv death! 
Hark ye ! thus dies my slavery and all onr a^ 
crets !" The explosion of his pistol half swal- 
lowed up the last word, and, with a single groan, 
the traitor fell on the floor, pierced lhrf»ugh the 
brain ; then there was a dead and grim hush, ^ 
the smoke rolled slowly along the roof of ihe 
dreary vault. 

Morton sank back on his seat, and covered his 
face with his hands. The last seal on the fate o( 
Thb Man of Crime was set; the last wave in 
the terrible and mysterious tide of his destiny bad 
dashed on his soul to the shore whence there is 
no return. Vain, now and henceforth, the hu- 
mour, the sentiment, the kindly impulse, ibe 
social instincts which had invested that stalwart 
shape with dangerous fascination, which had im- 
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klied the hope of ultimate repentance, of redemp- 
ion even in this world. The Hour and the 
)iRCUiisTANCB had seized their prey ; and the 
df-de&n<*e, which a lawless career rendered a 
lecessitj, left the eternal die of blood upon his 
loom! 

** Friends, I have sived you," said Gawtrey, 
lowly gazing on the corpse of his second victim, 
rhile he returned the pistol to his belt ; ** I have 
K>t quailed before tliis man*8 eye (and he spumed 
he clay of the officer, as he spoke, with a re- 
rrageful scorn) without treasuring up its aspect 
n my heart of hearts. I knew him when he en- 
ered — ^kne w him through his disguise — yet, faith, 
t was a clever one ! l^im up his face and gaze 
im him now ; he will never terrify us again, un- 
less there be truth in ghosts !" 

Murmuring and tremulous, the coiners scram- 
bled on the table and examined the dead man. 
From this task Gawtrey interrupted them, foi his 
quick eye detected, with the pistols under the 
policeman's blouse^ a whistle of metal of curious 
constractioa, and he conjectured at once that dan- 
ger was yet at hand. 

" I have s^ved you, I say, but only for the 
hoar. This deed cannot sleep ; see, he had help 
within call. The police know where to look for 
their comrade — we are dispersed. Each for 
himself. Quick, divide the spoils ! Sauve qtd 
fwtr 

Then Morton heard where he sat, his hands 
itill clasped before his face, a confused hubbub of 
Toices, die jingle of money, the scramble of feet, 
and the creaking of doors — all was silent ! 
A. strong grasp drew his hands from his eyes. 
" Your first scene of life against life," said 
Gawtrey's voice, which seemed fearfully chang- 
ed to the ear that heard it. ** Bah ! what would 
you think of a battle ? Come, to our eyrie ; the 
carcasses are gone." 

Morton looked fearfully round the vault. He 
and Gawtrey were alone. His eyes sought the 
places where the dead had lain — they were re- 
moved — no vestige of the deeds, not even a drop 
of blood. 

" Come, take up your cutlass, come !" repeat- 
ed the voice of the chief, as, with his dim lantern, 
now the sole light of the vault, he stood in the 
shadow of the doorway. 

Morton rose, took up the weapon mechani- 
cally, and followed that terrible guide, mute and 
anconscious, as a soul follows a dream through 
the house of Sleep! 



CHAPTER X. 

'! Sleep no more V^—Macbnh, 

After winding through gloomy and labyrinthine 
passages, which conducted to a different range of 
cellars from those entered by the unfortunate Fa- 
^ Gawtrey emerged at the foot of a flight of 
stairs, which, dark, narrow, and in many places 
.broken, had been probably appropriated to the 
servants of the house in its days of palmier glory. 
By these steps the pair regained their attic. 
Gawtrey placed the lantern on the table, and 
seated himself in silence. Morton, who had re- 
covered his self-possession and formed his reso- 
lution, gazed on him for some moments equally 
taciturn ; at length he spoke : 
"Gawtrey?" 

" I bade you not call me by that name," said 
the coiner; for we need scarcely say that in his 
i^w trade he had assumed a new appellation. 



•* It is the least guilty one by which I have 
known you," returned Morton, firmly. " It is 
for the last time I call it you ! I demanded to 
see by what means one to whom I had intrusted 
my fate supported himself. I Imve ae&fiy^ con- 
tinued the young man, still firmly, but with a 
hvid cheek and lip," and the tie between us is 
rent for ever. Interrupt me not ! It is not for 
me to blame you. I have eaten of your bread 
and drank of your cup. Confiding in you too 
blindly, and believing that you were at least free 
from those dark and terrible crimes for which 
there is no expiation, at least in this life — my 
conscience seared by distress, my very soul 
made dormant by despair — I surrendered myself 
to one leading a career equivocal, suspicious, dis- 
honourable perhaps, but still not, as I believed, 
of atrocity and bloodshed. I wsdce at tlie brink 
of the abyss ; my mother's hand beckons to me 
from the grave ; I think I hear her voice while I 
address you ; I recede while it is yet time — we 
part, and for ever!" 

Gawtrey, whose stormy passion was still deep 
upon his soul, had listened hitherto in sullen and 
dogged silence, with a gloomy frown on his knit- 
ted brow ; he now rose with an oath : 

** Part ! that I may let loose on the world a 
new traitor! Part! when you have seen me 
fresh from art act that, once whispered, gives me 
to the guillotine ! Part ! never — at least alive !" 
** I have said it," said Morton, folding his 
arms calmly ; ** I say it to your face, though I 
might part from you in secret. Frown not on 
me, man of blood! I am fearless as yourself! 
In another minute I am gone." 

•• Ah ! is it so ?" said Gawtrey ; and, glancing 
round the room, which contained two doors — 
the one, concealed by the draperies of a bed, 
communicating with the stairs by which they had 
entered, the other with the landing of the princi- 
pal and common flight — he turned to the former, 
within his reach, which he locked, and put the 
key into his pocket; and then, throwing across 
the latter a heavy swing bar, which fell into its 
socket with a har^h noise, before the threshold he 
placed his vast bulk, and bust into a loud, fierce 
laugh : 

•' Ho ! ho ! slave and fool, once mine, you 
were mine, body and soul, for ever !" 

" Tempter, I defy you ! stand back !" And, 
firm and dauntless, Morton laid his hand on the 
giant's vest. 

Gawtrey seemed more astonished than enrag- 
ed. He looked hard at his daring associate, on 
whose lip the down was yet scarcely dark. • 

'* Boy," said he, "off! Do not rouse the 
devil in me again ! I could crush you with a 
hug." 

** My soul supports my body, and I am arm- 
ed," said Morton, laying his hand on his cutlass. 
"But you dare not harm me, nor I you ; blood- 
stained as you are, I yet love you I You gave 
me shelter and bread, but accuse me not that I 
will save my soul while it is yet time ! Shall my 
mother have blessed me in vain upon her death- 
bed?" 

Gawtrey drew back, and Morton, by a sudden 
impulse, grasped his hand. 

** Oh ! hear me — ^hear me !" he cried, witli great 
emotion. "Abandon this horrible career ; you have 
been decoyed and betrayed^ it by one who can 
deceive or terrify you no more ! Abandon it, and 
I will never desert you! For her sake — for 
your Fanny's sake — pause, Uke me, before the 
gulf swallow us. Let us fly ! far to the New 
WorU — to any land where our thews and sinews, 



our stout hands and hearts, can find an honest 
mart. Men, desperate as we are, have yet 
risen by honest means. Take her, your orphan, 
with us. We will work for her, both of us. 
Gawtrey! hear me. It is not my voice that 
speaks to you — it is your good angel's !" 

Gawtrey fell back against the wall, and his 
chest heaved. 

"Morton," he said, with choked and tremul- 
ous accents, " go, now ; leave me to my fate ! I 
have sinned against you — shamefully sinned. It 
seemed to me so sweet to have a friend ; in your 
youth and character of mind there was so much 
about which the tough strings of my heart wound 
themselves, that [ could not bear to lose you — to 
suffer you to know me for what I was. I bhnd- 
ed — I deceived you as to my past deeds ; that 
was base in me : but I swore to my own heart to 
keep you unexposed to every danger, and free 
fronx every vice that darkened my own path. I 
kept that oath till this night, when, seeing that 
you began to recoil from me, and dreading that 
you should desert me, I thought to bind you to 
me for ever by implicating you in this fellowship 
of crime. I am punished, and justly. Go, I re- 
peat ; leave me to the fate that strides nearer and 
nearer to me day by day. You are a boy still — I . 
am no longer young. Habit is a second nature. 
Still — still I could repent— I could begin life 
again! But repose! to look back — to remem- 
ber — to be haunted night and day with deeds 
that shall meet me boldly and face to face on 
the last day — " 

" Add not to the spectres ? Come — fly this 
night — this hour !" 

Grawtrey paused, irresolute and wavering, 
when at that moment he heard steps on the stairs 
below. He started — as starts the boar caught in 
his lair — and listened, pale and breathless. 

"Hush! they are on us! they come!" as he 
whispered, the key from without turned in the 
wards — the door shook. "Soft! the bar pre- 
serves us both — tills way." And the coiner 
crept to the door of the private stairs. He un- 
locked and opened it cautiously. A man sprang 
through the aperture. 

" Yield ! you are my prisoner !" 
" Never !" cried Gawtrey, huriing back the 
intruder, and clapping to the door, though other 
and stout men were pressing against it with all 
their power. • 

"Ho! ho! Who shall open the tiger's cage?" 
At both doors now were heard the sound of 
voices. " Open in the king's name, or expect 
no mercy !" 

"Hist I" said Gawtrey. "One way yet — 
the window — the rope." 

Morton opened the casement, Gawtrey uncoiled 
the rope. The dawn was breaking ; it was light 
in the streets, but all seemed quiet without. The 
door reeled and shook beneath the pressure of 
the pursuers. Gawtrey flun^ the rope across 
the street to the opposite parapet ; after two or 
three efforts, the grappling-hook caught firm 
hold — the perilous path was made. 

" On ! quick ! loiter not !" whispered Gaw- 
trey; "You are active — it seems more danger- 
ous than it is — cling with both hands — shut yotir 
eyes. When on Uie other side — you see the 
window of Birnie's room — enter it— -descend the 
stairs — ^let yourself out, and you are safe." 

" Go first," said Morton, in the same tone ; " I 
will not leave you now ; you will be longer get- 
ting across than I shall. I will keep guard till 
you are over." 

"Hark! hark! are you mad? You keep 
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guard ! What is your strength to mine ? Twenty 
men shall not move that door while my weight is 
against it. Quick, or you destroy us both ! Be- 
sides, you will hold the rope for me ; it may not 
be strong enough for my bulk of itself. Stay ! 
stay one moment. If you escape, and I fall — 
Fanny — my father, he will take care of her — you 
remember — thanks! Forgive me all! Go— 
that's right." 

With a firm pulse, Morton threw himself on 
that dreadful bridge ; it swung and crackled at his 
weight. Shifting his grasp rapidly — holding 
his breath — with set teeth — with closed eyes — 
he moved on— he gained the parapet— he stood 
safe on the opposite side. And now, straining his 
eyes across, he saw through the open casement 
into the chamber he had just quitted. Gawtrey 
was still standing against the door to the princi- 
pal staircase, for that, of the two, was the weaker 
and the more assailed. Presently the explosion 
of a firearm was heard ; they had shot through 
the panel. Gawtrey seemed wounded, for he 
staggered forward, and uttered a fierce cry; a 
moment more he gained the window — he seized 
the rope — ^he hung over the tremendous depth ! 
Morton knelt by Uie parapet, holding the grap- 
pling-hook in its place with convulsive grasp, 
and fixing his eyes, bloodshot with fear and sus- 
pense, on the huge bulk that clung for life to that 
slender cord !" 

" Lt voild / le voild /" cried a voice from the 
opposite side. Morton raised his gaze from 
Gawtrey — the casement was darkened by the 
forms of the pursuers — they had burst into the 
room — an ofiicer sprung upon the parapet ; and 
Gawtrey, now aware of his danger, opened his 
eyes, and, as he moved on, giar^ upon the foe. 
The policeman deliberately raised his pistol — 
Gawtrey arrested himself — from a wound in his 
side the blood trickled slowly and darkly down, 
drop by drop, upon the stones below ; even the 
officers of law shuddered as they eyed Mm: his 
hair bristling, his cheek white, his Iipor drawn 
convulsively from his teeth, and his eyes glaring 
from beneath the frown of agony and menace in 
which yet spoke the indomitable power and 
fierceness of the man. His look, so fixed, so in- 
tense, so stem, awed the policeman; his hand 
trembled as he fired, and the ball struck the para- 
pet an inch below the spot where Morton knelt. 
An indistinct wild, gurglirf^ sound — ^half laugh, 
half yell— of scorn and glee, broke from Gaw- 
trey's lips. He swung himself on — near — ^near 
— nearer — a yard firom the parapet. 

"You are saved!" cried Morton; when at 
that moment a volley burst from the fatal case- 
ment — the smoke rolled over both the fugitives — 
a groan, or, rather, howl of rage, and despair, and 
agony, appalled even the hardiest on whose ear 
it came. Morton sprung to his feet, and looked 
below. He saw on the rugged stones, far down, 
a dark, formless, motionless mass*-the strong 
man of passion and levity — the giant who had 
played with life and soul, as an infant with the 
bawbles that it prizes and breaks — was what the 
Caesar and the leper alike are when all clay is 
without God's breath — what glory, genius, power 
and beauty would be for ever and ever if there 
were no God ! 

** There 'is another!" cried the voice of one of 
the pursuers. " Fire !" 

"Poor Gawtrey!" muttered Philip, "I will 
fulfil your last wish;" and, scarcely conscious 
of the bullet that whisUed past him, he disap- 
peared behind the parapet. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

" Gently moTi d 
By ttie soft wind of whiaperlng lilki."— Dkoxbk. 

The reader may remember, that while Mon- 
sieur Favart and Mr. Bimie were holding com- 
mune in the lane, the sounds of festivity were 
heard from a house in the adjoining street. To 
that house we are now summoned. 

At Paris, the gaieties of balls or soirees are, I 
believe, very rare in that period of the year in 
which they are most frequent in London. The 
entertainment now given was in honour of a 
christening: the lady who gave it, a relation of 
the newborn. 

Madame de Merville was a young widow; 
even before her marriage she had been distin- 
guished in literature ; she had written poems of 
more than common excellence ; and^ being hand- 
some, of good family, and large fortune, her 
talents made her an object of more interest than 
they might otherwise have done. Her poetry 
showed great sensibility and tenderness. If poe- 
try be any index to the heart, you would have 
thought her one to love truly and deeply. Nev- 
ertheless, since she married — as giris in France 
do — ^not to please herself, but her parents, she 
made a mariage de convenance. Monsieur de 
Merville was a sober, sensible man, past middle 
age. Not being fond of poetry, and by no means 
coveting a professional author for his wife, he 
had, during their union, which lasted four years, 
discouraged his wife's liaison with Apollo. But 
her mind, active and ardent, did not the less prey 
upon itself. At the age of four-and-twcnty she 
became a widow, with an income large even in 
England for a single woman, and at Paris con- 
stituting no ordinary fortune. Madame de Mer- 
ville, however, though a person of elegant taste, 
was neither ostentatious nor selfish. She had no 
children, and she lived quietiy in apartments, 
handsome indeed, but not more than adequate to 
the small establishment which — where, as on the 
Continent, the costly convenience of an entire 
house is not incurred — sufficed for her retinue. 
She devoted at least half her income, which was 
entirely at her own disposal, partly to the aid of 
her own relations, who were not rich, and partly 
to the encouragement of the literature she culti- 
vated. Although she shrunk from the ordeal of 
publication, her poems and sketches of romance 
were read to her own friends, and possessed an 
eloquence seldom accompanied with so much 
modesty. Thus, her reputation, though not 
blown about by the winds, was high in her own 
circle, and her position in fashion and in fortune 
made her looked up to by her relations as the 
head of her family; they regarded her as/«iime 
superieure, and her advice witii them wa4 equi- 
valent to a command. Eugenie de Merville was. a 
strange mixture of qualities at once feminine and 
masculine. On the one hand, she had a strong 
will, independent views, some contempt for the 
world, and followed her own inclinations with- 
out servility to the opinion of others ; on the 
other hand, she was susceptible, romantic, of a 
sweet, affectionate, kind disposition. Her visit 
to Mr. Love, however indiscreet, was not less in 
accordance with her character than her charity to 
the mechanic's wife ; masculine and careless 
where an eccentric thing was to be done — curi- 
osity satisfied, or some object in female diploma- 
cy achieved — womanly, delicate, and gentie, the 
instant her benevolence was appealed to or her 
heart touched. She had now been three years a 
widow, and was, consequently, at the aee of 
twenty-seven. Despite the tenderness of her 



poetiy and her character, her reputation was un- 
blemished. She had never been in love. Peo* 
pie who are much occupied do not fidl in lore 
easily; besides, Madame de Merville was refin- 
ing, exacting, and wished to find heroes where 
she only met handsome dandies or ugly authon. 
Moreover, Eugenie was both a vain and a proud 
person: vain of her celebrity, and proud of her 
birth. She was one whose goodness of heart 
made her always active in promoting the haip^ 
ness of others. She was not only generous aiid 
charitable, but willing to serve people by good 
offices as well as money. Everybody loTcd 
her. The newborn infant, to whose addition ti 
the Christian community the fdte of this night 
was dedicated, was the pledge of a union wh^ 
Madame de Merville had managed to effect b^ 
tween two young persons, first cousins to esch 
other, and related to herself. There had been 
scruples of parents to remove — money matten to 
adjust: Eugenie had smoothed all. The hus- 
band and wife, still lovers, looked up to her ai 
the author, under Heaven, of their happiness. 

The gala of that night had been, tiierefore, of 
a nature more than usually pleamirable, and the 
mirth did not sound hollow, bat rung from the 
heart. Yet, as Eugeiue from time to time con- 
templated the young couple, whose eyes ever 
sought each other — so fair, so tender, and so 
joyous as they seemed— -a melancholy shadow 
darkened her brow, and she sighed invoiuntaiiij. 
Once the young wife, Madame d'Anviile, ap- 
proaching her timidly, said, 

** Ah ! my sweet cousin, when shall we lee 
you as happy as ourselves ? There is such hap- 
piness," she added, innocentiy, and with a blush, 
**in being a mother! — that little life all one^s 
own — it is something to think of every hoar I" 

•' Perhaps," said Eugenie, smiling, and seek- 
ing to turn the conversation from a subject that 
touched too neariy upon feelings and thoughts 
her pride did not wish to reveal ; '* perhaps it is 
you, then, who have made our cousin, poor Mon- 
sieur de Vaudemont, so detennined to manyf 
Pray, be more cautious with him. How diffi- 
cult I have found it to prevent his bringing into 
our family some one to make us all ridiculous !" 

"True," said Madame d'Anville, laughing. 
" But then the chevalier is so poor, and in debt. 
He would fall in love, not with the demoiselle, 
but the dower. ^ propos of that, how deverif 
you took advantage of his boastful confession to 
break off* his liaisons with that bureau de fMr 
riage,^* 

•* Yes ; I congratulate myself on thatmanauFre. 
Unpleasant as it was to go to such a place (for, of 
course, I could not send for Monsieur Love here), 
it would have been still more unpleasant to have 
received such a Madame de Vaudemont as oar 
cousin would have presented to us. Only think 
— he was the rival of an ipicierf I had heard 
that there was some curious d^nodmerU to the 
farce of that establishment; but I could nerer 
get from Vaudemont the particulars. He was 
ashamed of them, I fancy." , ^^ 

«• What droll professions there are in Paris!' 
said Madame d'Anville : •* as if people could not 
marry without going to an office for a sponsc, as 
we go for a servant ! And so the establishment 
is broken up? And you never saw again that 
dark, w^ild-looking boy who so struck your fancy, 
that you have taken him as the original for the 
Murillo sketch of the youtii in Uiat charming tale 
you read to us the other evening. Ah ! cousin, 
I think you were a little taken widi him ; the 
bureau de mariage had its allurements for yoa 
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as well as for our poor cousin!" The young 
mother said this laughingly and carelessly. 

*' Pooh !" returned Me^ame de Merville, laugh- 
mg" also ; but a slight blush broke over her natu- 
ral paleness. *' But d ppopos of the vicomte. 
You know how cruelly h^ has behaved to that 
poor boy of his by his English wife — never seen 
him since he was an infant — kept him at some 
school in England — and all because his vanity 
does not like the world to know that he has a 
son of nineteen ! WelU I have induced him to 
recall this poor youth." 
" indeed ! and how ?" 

•*Why," said Eugenie, widi a smile, "he 
wanted a loan, poor man, and I could therefore 
impose conditions by way of interest. But I 
also managed to conciliate him to the proposition 
by representing that, if the young man were 
good-looking, he might himself, with our con- 
nections, &e. form an advantageous marriage ; 
and that, in such a case, if the father treated him 
DOW justly and kindly, he would naturally par- 
take with the father whatever benefits the mar- 
riage might confer." 

'< Ah ! you are an excellent diplomatist, Euge- 
nie ; and you turn people's heads by always actr 
ing from your heart. Hush, here comes the 
vicomte 1" 

'* A delightful ball!" said Monsieur de Yande- 
mont, approaching the ladies. " Pray, has that 
young lady yonder, in the pink dress, any for- 
taoe? She is pretty, eh? you observe she is 
looking at me — I mean, at us !" 

** My dear cousin, what a compliment yon pay 
to marriage. Tfou have had two wives, and you 
ire ever on the qui vive for a third !" 

**What would you have me dot we cannot 
resist the overtures of your bewitching sex. 
Hum — what fortune has she ?" 
" Not a sou ; besides, she is engag^." 
" Oh ! now I look at her, she is n<n pretty — 
not at ^l. 1 made a mistake. I did not mean 
her. I meant the young lady in blue." 

" Worse and worse ! she is married already. 
Shall I present you ?" 

** Ah, Monsieur de Vaudemont," said Madame 
d'Anville, **have you found out a new bureau de 
manage ?" 

The vicomte pretended not to hear that ques- 
tion. But, turning to Eugenie, took her aside, 
and said, with an air in which he endeavoured to 
throw a great deal of sorrow, " You know, my 
dear cousin, that, to oblige you, I consented to 
send for my son, though, as I always said, it is 
very unpleasant for a man like me, in the prime 
of life, to hawk about a great boy of nineteen or 
twenty. People soon say, • Old Vaudemont 
and young VaudemontJ However, a father's 
feelings are never- appealed to in vain." (Here 
^ vicomte put his handkerchief to his eyes, 
^» after a pause, continued), "I sent for him — 
I even went to your old bonne, Madame Dnfour, 
lo make a bargain for hei lodgings, and this day, 
goess my grief, I received a letter sealed with 
black. My son is dead ! — a sudden fever — it is 
shocking!" 

'* Horrible ! dead ! your own son, whom you 
hardly ever saw — never since he was an infant!" 
** Yes, that softens the blow very much. And 
now yon see / musi marry. If the boy had been 
?ood-looking, and like me, and so forth, why, as 
yon observttl, he might have made a good match, 
^d allowed me a certain sum, or we could aU 
have lived together." 

, **And your son is dead, and you come to a 

ball!»» 



'' Je suU philosopkef*' said the vicomte, shrug- 
ging his shoulders. '* And, as you say, I never 
saw him. It saves me 700 francs a year. Don't 
say a word to any one ; I sha'n't give out that he 
is dead, poor fellow ! Pray be discreet: you see 
there are some ill-natured people who might think 
it odd I do not shut myself np. I can wait till 
Paris is quite empty. It wotild be a pity to lose 
any opportunity at present, for now, you see, I 
musi marry!" And the pkilosophe sauntered 
away. 



I CHAPTER XH. 

/ " Gvicmar, Tbute devotions I am to pay 

/ Are written in my braft, not in this book. 

/ Enter RuTiLio. 

I aro pursued— an the ports are 8topp*d. too; 
Not any bope to escape : behind, before me. 
On either side, I am beset." 
Bbaumomt and Flbtcube : The Ciutom of the Country, 

The party were just gone— it was already the 
peep of day — the wheels of the last carriage had 
died in the distance. 

Madame de Merville had dismissed her woman, 
and was seated in her own room leaning her head 
musingly on her hand. 

Beside her was the table that held her MSS. 
and a few books, amid which were scattered 
vases of flowers. On a pedestal beneath the 
window was placed a marble bust of Dante. 
Through the open door were seen in perspective 
the rooms just deserted by her guests ; the lights 
still burned in die chandeliers and girandoles, 
contending with the daylight that came through 
the half-closed curtains. The person of the in- 
mate was in harmony with the apartment. It 
was characterised by a certain grace, which, for 
want of a better epitliet, writers are prone to call 
classical or antique. Her complexion, seeming 
paler than usual by that light, was yet soft and 
delicate; the features well cut, but small and 
womanly. About the face there was that rarest 
of all charms, the combination of intellect with 
sweetness ; the eyes, of a dark blue, were thought- 
ful, perhaps melancholy in their expression ; but 
the long dark lashes, and the shape of the eyes 
themselves, more long than full, gave to their in- 
telligence a softness approaching to languor, in- 
creased, perhaps, by that slight shadow round 
and below the orbs which is common with those 
who have tasked too much either the mind or the 
heart. The contour of the face, without being 
sharp or angular, had yet lost a litde of the round- 
ness of earlier youth ; and the hand on which she 
leaned was, perhaps, even too white, too delicate, 
for the beau^ which belongs to health ; but the 
throat and bust were of exquisite symmetry. 

" I am not happy," murmured Eugenie to her- 
self, ** yet I scarce know why. Is it really as we 
women of romance have said, till the saying is 
worn threadbare, that the destiny of women is 
not fame, but love ? Strange, tlien, that while I 
have so often pictured what love should be, I 
have never felt it. And now — and now," she 
condnued, half rising, and with a natural pang, 
"now I am no longer in my first youth. If I 
loved, should I be loved again ? How happy 
that young pair seemed — they are never alone !" 

At this moment, at a distance, was heard the 
report of firearms— again ! Eugenie started, and 
called to her servant, who, with a waiter hired 
for the night, was engaged in removing, and nib- 
bling as he remoyed, me remains of the feast 
" What is that, at this hour? Open the window 
and look out !" 



" I can see nothing, madame !" 

** Again I this is the third time. Go into the 
street and look ; some one must be in danger." 

The servant and the waiter, both curious, and 
not willing to part company, ran down the stairs, 
and thence into the street. 

Meanwhile Morton, aAer vainly attempting 
Bimie^s window, which the traitor had pre- 
viously locked and barred asainst the escape of 
his intended victim, creeped rapidly along the 
roof, screened by the parapet not only from the 
shot, but the sight of the foe. lBut iust as he 
gained the point at which the lane made an angle 
with the broad street it adjoined, he cast his eyes 
over the parapet, and perceived that one of the 
officers had ventured himself to the fearful bridge: 
he was pursued; detection and capture seemed 
inevitable. He paused and breathed hard. He, 
once the heir to such fortunes, the darling of such 
affections ! he, the hunted accomplice of a gang 
of miscreants ! That was the thought that para- 
lysed; the disgrace, not the danger. But he was 
in advance of the pursuer ; he nastened on — he 
turned the angle-~he heard a shout behind from 
the opposite side— the officer had passed the 
bridge : ** It is but one man as yet," thou^t he, 
and his nostHls dilated and his hands clinched as 
he glided on, glancing at each casement as he 



Now, as youth and vigour thus straggled against 
Law for life, near at hand Death was busy with 
toil and disease. 

In a miserable grabai or garret, a mechanic, 
yet young, and stricken by a lingering malady, 
contracted by the labour of his occupation, was 
slowly passing from that worid in which, for the 
mass of inhabitants, the curse of Cain is ever- 
lastingly at work. Now this man had married 
for love, and his wife had loved him ; and it was 
the cares of that eariy marriage that had con- 
sumed him to the bone. But extreme want, if 
long continued, eats up love when it has nothing 
else to eat. And when people are very long 
dying, the people diey fret and trouble begin to 
Uiink of that too often hypocritical prettiness of 
phrase called ** a happy release." So the worn- 
out and half-famished wife did not care three 
straws for the dying husband whom, a year or 
two ago, she had vowed to lore and cherish in 
sickness and in health. But still she seemed to 
care, for she moaned, and pined, and wept as the 
man's breath grew fainter and fainter. 

<< Ah, Jean !" said she, sobbing, << what will 
become of me, a poor lone widow, with nobody 
to work for my bread ?" And with that thought 
she took on worse than before. 

** I am stifling," said the dying man, rolling 
round his ghasUy. eyes. ** How hot it is ? Open 
the window ; I should like to see the light— day- 
light once again." 

*' Mon Dieu / what whims he has, poor man !*' 
muttered the woman, without stirring. 

The poor wretch put his skeleton hand out 
and clutched his wife's arm. 

"I sha'n't trouble you long, Marie! Air — 
air!" 

" Jean, you will make yourself worse; besides, 
I shall catch my death of cold. I have scarce a 
rag on, but I will just open the door." 

"Pardon me," groaned the sufferer; "leave 
me, then." 

Poor fellow! perhaps at that moment die 
thought of unkindness was sharper than die sharp 
cough which brought blood at every paroxysm. 
He did not like her so near him, but he did not 
bhme her. Again, I say, poor fellow ! 

11 
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The woman opened the door, went to the 
other side of the room, and sat down on an old 
box and be^n darning an old neck-handkerchief. 
The silence was soon broken by the moans of 
the fast dying man, and again he muttered, as he 
tossed to and fro, with baked white lips, 

^' Je m'etouffe ! Air!" 

There was no resisting that prayer, it seemed 
so like the last. The wife laid down the needle, 
put the handkerchief round her throat, and opened 
the window. 

•* Do you feel easier now ?" 

" Bless you, Marie — ^yes ; that's good — good. 
It puts me in mind of old days, that breath of 
air, before we came to Paris. I wish I could 
work for you now^ Marie." 

^* Jean ! my poor Jean !" said the woman ; 
and the words and the voice took back her hard- 
ening heart to the fresh fields and tender thoughts 
of the past time. And she walked up to the bed, 
and he leaned his temples, damp with livid dews, 
upon her breast 

*^ I have been a sad burden to you, Marie : we 
should not have married so soon; but I thought I 
was stronger. Don't cry; we have no little 
ones, thank God. It will be much better for 
you when I'm gone." 

And so word after word gasped out: he stopped 
suddenly, and seemed to fall asleep. 

The wife then attempted gently to lay him 
once more on his pillow — the head fell back 
heavily — the jaw had dropped — the teeth were 
set — the eyes were open, and like stone — the 
truth broke on her ! 

'* Jean — Jean ! My God, he is dead ! and I 
was unkind to him at the last!" With these 
words she fell upon the corpse, happily herself 
insensible. 

Just at that moment a human face peered in 
at the window. Through that aperture, after a 
moment's pause, a young man leaped lightly 
into the room. He looked round with a hurried 
glance, but scarcely noticed the forms stretched 
on the pallet. It was enough for him that they 
seemed to sleep, and saw him not. He stote 
across the room, the door of which Marie had, it 
will be recollected, left open, and descended the 
stairs. He had almost gained the courtyard into 
which the stairs conducted, when he heard voices 
below by the porter's lodge. 

" The police have discovered a gang of 
coiners !" 

«* Coiners ?" 

** Yes ; one has been shot dead ! I have seen 
his body in the kennel ; another has fled along 
the roofs — a desperate fellow ! We are to watch 
for him. Let us go up stairs, and get on the roof 
and look out." 

By the hum of approval that followed this pro- 
position, Morton judged rightly that it had been 
addressed to several persons whom curiosity and 
the explosion of the pistols had drawn from their 
beds, and who were grouped round the porter's 
lodge. What was to be done ? To advance was 
impossible : was there yet time to retreat ! It 
was, at least, the only course left him ; he sprang 
back up the stairs ; he had just gained the first 
fiight when he heard steps descending; then, 
suddenly, it flashed across him that he had left 
open the window above ; that, doubtless, by that 
imprudient oversight the officer in pursuit had de- 
tected a clew to the path he had taken. What 
was to be done ? die as Gawtrey had done ! 
death rather than the galleys. As he thus resolv- 
ed, he saw to the right the open door of an apart- 
ment in which lights still glimmered in their 



sockets. It seemed deserted ; he entered boldly 
and at once, closing the door after him. Wines 
and viands still left on the table — gilded mirrors, 
reflecting the stem face of the solitary intruder — 
here and there an artificial flower — a knot of 
riband on the floor — all betokening the gaieties 
of luxurious life — the dance, the revel, the feast 
— all this in one apartment ! Above, in the same 
house, the pallet, the corpse, the widow — famine 
and wo ! Such is a great city ! such, above all, 
is Paris ! where, under the same roof, are gather- 
ed such antagonist features of the social state! 
Nothing strange in this ; but what was strange 
and sad was, th§t so little do people thus neigh- 
bours know of each other, that the owner of 
those rooms had a heart soft to every distress, but 
she did not know the distress so close at hand. 
The music that had charmed her guests had 
mounted gaily to the vexed ears of agony and 
hunger. Morton passed the first room — a secx)nd 
— he came to a third ; and Eugenie de Merville, 
looking up at that instant, saw before her an ap- 
parition that might well have alarmed the boldest. 
His head was uncovered ; his dark hair shadowed 
in wild and disorderly profusion the pale face 
and features, beautiful, indeed, but at that mo- 
ment of the beauty which an artist would impart 
to a young gladiator — stamped with defiance, 
menace, and despair. The disordered garb — the 
fierce aspect — the dark eyes, that literdly shone 
through the shadows of the room, all conspired to 
increase the terror of so abrupt a presence. 

•• What are you ? What do you seek here ?" 
said she, faltering, placing her hand on the bell 
as she spoke. 

Upon that soft hand Morton laid his own. 

'' I seek my life ! I am pursued ! I am at 
your mercy ! I am innocent ! Can you save 
me?" 

As he spoke, the door of the outer room be- 
yond was heard to open, and steps and voices 
were at hand. 

** Ah !" he exclaimed, recoiling as he recog- 
nised her face. ** And is it to you that I have 
fled !" 

Eugenie also recognised the stranger; and 
there was something in their relative positions — 
the suppliant, the protectress — that excited both 
her imagination and her pity. A slight colour 
mantled to her cheeks — her look was gentle and 
compassionate. 

" Poor boy ! so young !" she said. •' Hush !" 

She withdrew her hand from his, retired a few 
steps, lifted a curtain drawn across a recess, and, 
pointing to an alcove that*contained one of those 
sofa-beds common in Fiench houses, added, in a 
whisper, 

" Enter — you are saved." 

Morton obeyed, and Eugenie replaced the cur- 
tain. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

• Ouhnar. Speak ! What are you 1 
RutiUo. Gracious woman, bear me. I am a stranger ; 
And in Uiat I answer all demands.** 

Custom of the Country, 

Eugenie replaced the curtain. And scarcely 
had she done so, ere the steps in the outer room 
entered the chamber where she stood. Her 
servant was accompanied by two officers of the 
police. 

" Pardon, madame," said one of the latter ; 
<* but we are in pursuit of a criminal. We think, 
he must have entered this house through a win- 



dow above while your servant was in the street 
Permit us to search ?" 

** Without doubt," answered Eugenie, seating 
herself. «* If he has entered, look in the other 
apartments. I have not quitted this room." 

" You are right. Accept our apologies." 

And the officers turned back to examine every 
comer where the fugitive was not. For, in that, 
the scouts of justice resembled their mistress: 
when does roan's justice look to the right place! 

The servant lingered to repeat the tale he hud 
heard — the sight he had seen. When, at that 
instant, he saw the curtain of the alcove slightly 
stirred. He uttered an exclamation — sprung to 
the bed — his hand touched the curtain — Eugenie 
seized his arm. She did not speak ; but, as he 
turned his eyes to her, astonished, he saw that 
her cheek was as white as marble. 

'' Madame," he said, hesitating, *' there ia 
some one hid in the reofess." 

"There is! Be silent!" 

A suspicion flashed across the servant's mind. 
The pure, the proud, the immaculate Eugenie ! 

" There is ! and in madame's chamber !" he 
faltered, unconsciously. 

Eugenie's quick apprehension seized the foul 
thought Her eyes flashed — her cheeks crim- 
soned. But her lofty and generous nature con- 
quered even the indignant and scornful burst that 
rushed to her lips. The truth ?-— could she tntft 
the man ? A doubt — and the charge of the hu- 
man life rendered to her might be betrayed. 
Her colour fell — tears gushed to her eyes. 

'* I have been kind to you, Francois. Not a 
word !" 

*' Madame, confide in me : it is enough," said 
the Frenchman, bowing, and with a slight smile 
on his lips ; and he drew back re^^pectfully. 

One of the police-officers re-entered. 

" We have done, madame : he is not here. 
Aha! that curtain !" 

** It is madame's bed," said Francois. " But 
I have looked behind." 

'* I am most sorry to have disarranged you," 
said the policeman, satisfied with the answer; 
*« but we shall have him yet." And he retired. 

The last footsteps died away, the last door of 
the apartments closed behind the officers, and 
Eugenie and her servant stood alone, gazing on 
each other. 

*• You may retire," said she, at last; and, tak- 
ing her purse from flie table, she placed it in his 
hands. 

The man took it, with a significant look. 

'' Madame may depend on my discretion." 

Eugenie was alone again. Those words rang 
in her ear — Eugenie de Merville dependant on 
the discretion of. her lackey ! She sank into her 
chair, and, her excitement succeeded by exhaus- 
tion, leaned her face on her hands and buret into 
tears. She was aroused by a low voice; she 
looked up, and the young man was kneeling st 
her feet 

" Go— go !" she said ,• " I have done for you 
all I can. You heard — you heard— my own 
hireling, too ! At the hazard of my own good 
name you are saved. Go !" 

•♦ Of your good name !" for Eugenie forgot 
that it was looks, not words, that had so wrung 
her pride. "Your good name!" he repeated; 
and, glancing round the room — the toilet, the 
curtain, the recess he had quitted— all that be- 
spoke that chastest sanctuary of a chaste woman» 
which for a stranger to enter is, as it were, to pro- 
fane — ^her meaning broke on him. " Yomt gow 
name ! your hireling ! No, madame, no !" And, 
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as he spoke, he rose to his feet. ** Not for me 
that sacrifice ! Your humanity shall not cost 
you so dear. Ho, there ! 1 am the man you 
seek.'* And he strode to the door. 

£agenic was penetrated with the answer. 
She sprung to him— «he grasped his garments. 

** Uush ! hush I for mercy's sake ! What 
would you do ? Think you I could ever be hap- 
py again if the confidence you placed in me were 
betrayed ? Be calm — ^be still. I knew not what 
1 said. It will be easy to undeceive the man — 
later — when you are saved. And you are inno- 
cent—are you not!" 

** Oh, madame," said Morton, ** from my soul 
I say it, I am innocent — not of poverty — wretch- 
edness — enor — shame — ^I am innocent of crime. 
May Heaven bless you !" And ,as he reverently 
kissed the hand laid on his arm, there was some- 
thing in his voice so touching, in his manner 
something so above his fortunes, that Eugenie 
was lost in her feelings of compassion, surprise, 
and something, it might be, of admiration in her 
wonder. 

"And oh!" he said, passionately, gazing on 
her with his dark, brilliant eyes, liquid with emo- 
tion, ** you have made my life sweet in saving 
it. You — you — of whom, ever sinc^ the first 
time— almost the sole time-^I beheld you, I have 
often mused and dreamed. Henceforth, what- 
erer befall me, there will be some recollections 
thatwill— that— " 

He stopped short, for his heart was too full for 
words ; and the silence said more to Eugenie than 
if all the eloquence of Rousseau had glowed upon 
his tongue. 

** And who and what are you ?" she asked, af- 
ter a pause. 

"An exile — an orphan— an outcast! I have 
no name ! Farewell !" 

" No— stay yet — the danger is not past. Wait 
till my servant is gone to rest ; I hear him yet. 
Sit down — sit down. And whither would you 
go?" 
".I know not." 
** Have you no friends ?" 
"None." 
"No home?" 
" Nene." 

" And the police of Paris so vigilant !" cried 
Eugenie, wringing her hands. '* What is to be 
done ? I shall have saved you in vain — you will 
be discovered ! Of what do they charge you ? 
Not robbery — not—" 

And she, too, stopped short, for she did not 
dare to breathe the black word " Murder." 

" I know not," said Morton, putting his hand 
to his forehead, *• except of being friends with 
the only man who befriended me — and they have 
killed him!" 
" Another time you shall tell me all." 
"Another time !" he exclaimed, eagerly; 
" ikall I see you again ?" 

Eugenie blushed beneath the g^ek and the 
voice of joy. 

" Yes," she said, •* yes. But I must reflect 
Be calm — be silent. Ah! a happy thought !" 

She sat down, wrote a hasty line, sealed, and 
gave it to Morton. 

''Take this note, as addressed, to Madame 
DufouT ; it will provide you with a safe lodging. 
She is a person I can depend on : an old servant 
who lived with my mother, and to whom I have 
given a small pension. She has a lodging — it is 
ttely vacant — I promised to procure her a ten- 
ant. Go : say nothing of what has passed. I 
will see her, and arrange all. Wait ! hark ! all 



is still I I will go first, and see that no one 
watches you. Stop" ^and she threw open the 
wmdow and looked mto the court). *'The 
porter's door is open — that is fortunate ! Hurry 
on, and God be with you !" 

In a few minutes Morton was in the streets. 
It was still early — the thoroughfares deserted — 
none of the shops yet open. The address on the 
note was to a street at some distance, on the 
other side the Seine. He passed along the same 
Quai which he had trodden but few hours since ; 
he passed the same splendid bridge on which he 
had stood despairing to quit it, revived ; he gain- 
ed the Rue Faubourg St. Honore. A young 
man in a cabriolet, on whose fair cheek burned 
the hectic of late vigils and lavish dissipation, 
was roiling leisurely home from the gaming- 
house, at which he had been more than usually 
fortunate — his pockeu were laden with notes and 
gold. He bent forward as Morton passed him. 
Philip, absorbed in his levery, perceived him not, 
and continued his way. The gentleman turned 
down one of the streets to the left, stopped and 
called to the servant dozing behind his cabriolet. 
" Follow that passenger ! quietly — see where 
he lodges— be sure to And out and let me know. 
I shall go home without you." With that he 
drove on. 

Philip, unconscious of the etpionage^ arrived 
at a small house in a quiet but respectable street, 
and rang the bell several times before at last he 
was admitted by Madame Dufour herself, in her 
nightcap. The old woman looked askant and 
alarmed at the unexpected apparition. But the 
note seemed at once to satisfy her. She con- 
ducted him to an apartment on the first floor- 
small, but neatly and even elegantly furnished — 
consisting of a sitting-room and a bedchamber, 
and said quiedy, 

** Will they suit monsieur !" 
To monsieur they seemed a palace. Morton 
nodded assent. 

*♦ And will monsieur sleep for a short time ?" 
" Yes." 

*'The bed is well aired. The rooms have 
only been vacant three days since. Can I get 
you any thing till your luggage arrives ?" 
" No." 

The woman left him. He threw ofi* his clothes, 
flung himself on the bed, and did not wake till 
noon. 

When his eyes unclosed — when they rested on 
that calm chamber, with its air of health, and 
cleanliness, and comfort, it was long before he 
could convince himself that he was yet awake. 
He missed the loud, deep voice of Gawtrey — 
the smoke of the dead man's meerschaum — the 
gloomy garret— the distained walls — the stealthy 
whisper of the loathed Dirnie ; slowly the life 
led, and the life gone within the last twelve 
hours, grew upon his struggling memory. He 
groaned, and turned uneasily round, when the 
door slightly opened, and he sprang up fiercely, 
*» Who is there?" 

<* It is only I, sir," answered Madame Dufour. 
«< I have been in three times to see if you were 
stirring. There is a letter I believe for you, sir, 
though there is no name to it ;" and she laid the 
letter on the chair beside him. Did it come from 
her — the saving angel? He seized it. The 
cover was blank ; it was ^aled with a small de- 
vice, as of a ring seal. He tore it open, and 
found four h'dUii de banque for 1000 francs each : 
a sum equivalent in our money to about ^160. 

*» Who sent this: the— rthe lady from I whom 
brought the note ?" 



" Madame de Merville ? Certainly not, sir," 
said Madame Dufour, who, with the privilege of 
age, was now unscrupulously filling the water- 
jugs and settling the toilet table. ** A young man 
called about two hours after you had gone to bed ; 
and, describing you, inquired if you lodged here, 
and what your name was. I said yon had just 
arrived, and that I did not yet know your name. 
So he went away, and came again half an hour 
afterward with this letter, which he charged me 
to deliver to you safely." 

*• A young man — a gentleman ?" 
'^ No, sir; he seemed a smart but common sort 
of lad." For the unsophisticated Madame Du- 
four did not discover in the nlain black frock and 
drab gaiters of the bearer ofuiat letter the simple 
livery of an English genUeman's groom. 

W hom could it come from, if not from Madame 
de Merville? Perhaps one of Gawtrey's late 
friends. A suspicion of Arthur Beaufort crossed 
him, but he indignandy dismissed it. Men are 
seldom credulous of what they are unwilling to 
believe! What kindness had the Beauforts 
hitherto shown him ? Left his mother to perish 
broken-hearted — stolen from him his brother, and 
steeled in that brother the only heart wherein he 
had a right to look for gratitude and love ! No, 
it muitt be Madame de Merville. He dismissed 
Madame Dufour for pen and pajper — rose — wrote 
a letter to Eugenie, grateful, but proud, and en- 
closed the notes. He then summoned Madame 
Dufour, and sent her with his despatch. 

**Ah, madame!" said the ci-devant honne^ 
when she found herself in Eugenie's presence. 
*' The poor lad ! how handsome he is, and how 
shameful in the vicomte to let him wear such 
clothes I" 
" The vicomte ?" 

** Oh, my dear mistress, you must not deny it. 
You told me, in your.note, to ask him no ques- 
tions, but I guessed at once. The vicomte told 
me himself that he should have the young gende- 
man over in a few days. You need nQt be 
ashamed of him. You will see what a difference 
clothes will make in his appearance ; and I have 
taken it on myself to order a tailor to go to him. 
The vicomte must pay me." 

** Not a word to the vicomte as yet. We will 
surprise him," said Eugenie, laughing. 

Madame de Merville had been all tliat morning 
trying to invent some story to account for her in- 
terest in the lodger, and now how Fortune 
favoured her ! 

** But is that a letter for me ?" 
'^ And I had almost forgotten it," said Madame 
Dufour, as she extended the letter. 

Whatever there had hitherto been in the cir- 
cumstances connected with Morton that had 
roused the interest and excited the romance of 
Eugenie de Merville, her fancy was yet more 
attracted by the tone of the letter sh^ now read. 
For, though Morton, more accustomed to speak 
than to write French, expressed himself with less 
precision, and a less euphuistic selection of phrase 
than the authors and degans who formed her 
usual correspondents, there was an innate and 
rough nobleness — a strong and profound feeling 
in every line of his letter, which increased her 
surprise and admiradon. 

*' All that surrounds him — all that belongs to 
him is strangeness and mystery !" murmured 
she ; and she sat down to reply. 

When Madame Dufour departed with that 
letter, Eugenie remained silent and thoughtful 
for more Uian an hour. Morton's letter before 
her — and sweet, in their indistinctness, were the 
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recollections and the images that crowded on her 
mind, 

Morton, satisfied by the earnest and solemn 
assurances of Eugenie that she was not the un- 
known donor of tlie sum she re-enclosed, after 
puzzling himself in vain to form any new con- 
jectures as to the quarter whence it came, felt 
that, under his present circumstances, it would be 
an absurd Quixotism to refuse to apply what the 
very Providence to whom he had anew consigned 
himself seemed to have sent to his aid. And it 
placed him, too, beyond the offer of all pecuniary 
assistance from one from whom he could least 
have brooked to receive it. He consented, there- 
fore, to all that the loquacious tailor proposed to 
him. And it woum have been difficult to have 
recognised the wild and frenzied fugitive in the 
stately and graceful form, with its young beauty 
and air of well-born pride, which the next day 
sat by Uie side of Eugenie. And that day he 
told his sad and troubled story, and Eugenie 
wept ; and from that day he came daily ; and 
two weeks — happy, dream-like, intoxicating to 
both — passed by ; and as their last sun set, he 
was kneeling at her feet, and breathing to one to 
whom the homage of wit, and genius, and com- 
placent wealth had hitherto been vainly proffered, 
the impetuous, agitated, delicious secrets of the 
first love. He spoke, and rose to depart for ever, 
when the look and the sigh detained him. 

The next day, after a sleepless night, Eugenie 
de Merville sent for the Vicomte de Vaudemont 



CHAPTER XIV. 

* ' A fiilv«r river small 
In sw«et acc^U 
Its music vents — 
The warbiing vircinal 
To which the merry birds do sing, 
Tlm^d with stops uf gold the silver string " 
8Ul RlCBABO Pamshaw. 

One evening, several weeks after the events 
just commemorated, a stranger, leading in his 
hand a young child, entered the church yard of 
H— — . The sun had not long set, and the short 
twilight of deepening summer reigned in the tran- 
quil skies; you might still hear from the trees 
above the graves the chirp of some joyous bird ; 
what cared he, the denizen of the skies, for the 
dead that slept below ? what did he value save 
the greenness and repose of the spot — to him alike, 
the garden or the grave ! As the man and the 
child passed, the robin, scarcely scared by their 
tread from the long grass beside one of the 
mounds, looked atthem with its bright blithe eye. 
It was a famous spot for the robin — the old 
church-yard ! That domestic bird — ** the friend 
of man," as it has been called by the poets—- 
found a jolly supper among the worms ! 

The stranger on reaching the middle of the 
sacied ground, paused and looked round him 
wistfully. He then approached, slowly and 
hesitatingly, an oblong tablet, on which were 
graven, in letters yet fresh and new, these words : 

TO THE 

MEMORY OF ONE CALUMNIATED AND WRONGED, 

THIS BURIAL-STONE IS DEDICATED 

BY HER SON. 

Such, with the addition of the dates of the birth 
and death, was the tablet which Philip Morton 
had directed to be placed over his mother's bones ; 
and around it was set a simple palisade, which 
defended it from the tread of the children, who 
sometimes, m defiance of the beadle, played over 
the dust or the former race. 



** Thy son !" muttered the stranger, while the 
child stood quietly by his side, pleased by the 
trees, the grass, the song of ^e birds, and 
recking not of grief or death, " thy son ! — but not 
thy favoured son — thy darling — thy youngest 
bom— on what spot of earth do thine eyes look 
down on him/ Surely in heaven thy love has 
preserved the one whom on earth thou didst most 
cherish, from the sufferings and the trials that 
have visited the less-favoured outcast Oh, 
mother, mother! it was not his crime — not 
Philip's— that he did not fulfil to the last the 
trust bequeathed to him ! Happier, perhaps, as 
it is! And oh! if thy memory be graven as 
deeply in my brother's heart as my own, how 
often will it w^n and save him ! That memory ! 
it has been to me the angel of my life ! To thee 
— to thee, even in death, I owe it, if, though 
erring, I am not criminal — if I have lived with 
the lepers, and am still undefiled !" his lips then 
were silent — not his heart ! 

After a few minutes thus consumed, he turned 
to the child, and said, gently and in a tremulous 
voice, ** Fanny, you have been taught to pray — 
you will live near this spo^— will you come some- 
times here and pray that you may grow up good 
and innocent, and become a blessing to those 
who love you ?" 

** Will papa ever come to hear me pray !" 

That sad and unconscious question went to the 
heart of Morton. The child could not compre- 
hend death. He had sought to explain it, butshe 
had been accustomed to consider her protector 
dead when he was absent from her, and she still 
insisted that he must come again to life. And 
that man of turbulence and crime, who had passed 
unrepented, unabsolved, from sin to judgment; 
it was an awful question '* If he should hear her 
pray?" 

•* Yes !" said he after a pause, •* yes, Fanny, 
there is a Father who will hear you pray ; and 
pray to Him to be merciful to those who have 
been kind to you. Fanny, you and I may never 
meet again!" 

" Are you going to die too ! Michant, every 
one dies to Fanny !" and, clinging to him en- 
dearingly, she put up her lips to kiss- him. He 
took her in his arms ; and, as a tear fell on her 
rosy cheek, she said, ** Don't cry brother, for 
I love you." 

*' Do you, dear Fanny ? Then, for my sake, 
when you come to this place, if any will give 
you a few fiowers, scatter them on that stone. 
And now we will go to one whom you must love 
also, and to whom, as I have told you, he sends 
you; he who — Come!" 

As he thus spoke, and placed Fanny again on 
the ground, he was startled to see, precisely on 
the spot where he had seen before the like appa- 
rition—on the same spot where the father had 
cursed the son — the motionless form of an old 
man. Morton recognised, as if by an instinct 
rather than by any effort of the memory, the per- 
son! to whom he was bound. 

He walked slowly towards him ; but Fanny 
abruptly left his side, lured by a moth that fiitted 
duskily over the graves. 

«* Your name, sir, I think, is Simon Gawtrey ?" 
said Morton. ** I have come to England in quest 
of you." 

'< Of me?" said the old man, half rising: and 
his eyes, now completely blind, rolled vacantly 
over Morton's person. "Of me? For what? 
Who are you? I don't know your voice!" 

" I come to you from your son !" 

*< My son !" exclaimed the old man, with great 



vehemence ; " the reprobate ! the dishonoured ! 
the infamous! the accursed — " 

** Hush ! you revile the dead !" 

** Dead !" muttered the wretched father, tot- 
tering bai'k to the seat he had quitted, " dead I" 
and the sound of his voice was so full of anguish, 
ihat the dog at his feet, which Morton had not 
hitherto perceived, echoed it with a dismal cry, 
that recalled to Philip the awful day in which he 
had seen the son quit the father for the last time 
on earth. 

The sound brought Fanny to the spot ; and, 
with a laugh of delight, which made to it a strange 
contrast, she threw herself on the grass beside 
the dog, and sought to entice it to play. So there, 
in that place of death, were knit together the four 
links in the Great Chain: lusty and blooming 
life — desolate and doating age — infancy, yet 
scarce conscious of a soul — and the dumb brute, 
that has no warrant of a hereafter. 

** Dead ! — dead !" repeated the <dd man, cover- 
ing his sightless balls with his withered hands. 
" Poor William !" 

'* He remembered you to the last. He bade me 
seek you out ; he bade me replace the guilt^ soa 
with a thing pure and innocent »s he had been had 
he died in his cradle ; a child to comfort your old 
age ! Kneel, Fanny ; I have found you a father 
who will cherish you (oh ! you will, sir, will yoo 
not ?J as he whom you may see no more !" 

Tnere was something in Morton's voici^ so so- 
lemn that it awed and touched both the old man 
and the infant ; and Fanny, creeping to the pro- 
tector thus assigned to her, and putting her little 
hands confidingly on his knees, said, 

" Fanny will love you if papa wished it. Kin 
Fanny." 

" Is it his child — his ?" said the blind man, 
sobbing. "Come to ray heart; here — here? 
Oh God, forgive me!" 

Morton did not think it right at that moment to 
undeceive him with regard to the poor chfld's 
true connection with the deceased; and he waited 
in silence tiU Simon, after a burst of passionate 
grief and tenderness, rose, and, still clasping the 
child to his breast, said, 

*' Sir, forgive me ! I am a very weak old man 
— I have many thanks to give — 1 have much, 
too, to learn. My poor son ! he did not die in 
want— did he ?" 

The particulars of Gaw trey's fate, with his 
real name and the various aliases he had assum- 
ed, had appeared in the French journals, and been 
partially copied into the English; and Morton 
had expected to have been saved the painful nar- 
rative of that fearful death ; but the utter seclu- 
sion of the old man, his infirmity, and his 
estranged habits, had shut him out from the in- 
telligence that it now devolved on Philip to eom- 
mdrnicate. Morton hesitated a litde before he an- 
swered : 

" It is late now ; you are not yet prepared to 
receive this poor infant at your home, nor to hear 
the details I have to state. I arrived in England 
but to-day. I shall lodge in the neighbourhood, 
for it is dear to me. If I may feel sure, then, 
that you will receive and treasure this sacred and 
lastdeposite bequeathed to you by your unhappy 
son, I will bring my chaige to you to-morrow ; 
and we will then, more calmly than we can now, 
talk over the past." 

•* You do not answer my question," said Si- 
mon, passionately ; ^ answer me that, and I will 
wait for the rest. They call me a miser ! Did 
I send out my only child to starve ? Answer 
that!" 
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eannoD, is annoancod the moment in which thej 
ftnish from the eyes of the spectators. 

7V»yf.— There are merry good natiired girls, who, 
instead of a head, have only two feet; can do nothinflr 
bat laugh, sin^ and tattle, and are never animated 
with a soul, save when tliey are dancing— just as the 
little wooden drummers from Nurenburgrh drum and 
pound away— only while the playful child is pulling 
them round the room. 

ffuMon Xf/V. — A spirit throws us from on high 
down into this life, and then counts seventy or eighty, 
is we do when we throw a stone into a deep crater ; 
and at the seventieth pulsation or year, he hears the 
hollow sound as we strike the bottom of the grave. 

The Summer Mght. — ^The summer alone might 
elevate us ! God, what a season ! In sooth, I often 
know not whether to stay in the city or go forth into 
the fields, so alike is it everywhere, ai^l beautiful. 
If we go outeide the city gate, the very beggars glad- 
den our hearts, for they are no longer cold ; ana the 
postboys who can pass the whole night on horse- 
back, and the shepherds asleep in the open air. We 
need no gloomy house : We make a chamber out 
of every bush and thereby have my good industrious 
bees before us, and the most gorgeous butterflies. In 
gardens on the hills sit schoolboys, and in the open 
lir look out words in the dictionary. On account of 
the gam&-lawB there is no shooting now, and every 
lit ingthin^ in bash and farrow and on ffreen branches 
can enjoy itself right heartily and safely. In all di- 
rections come travellers along the roads ;-~they have 
their carriages for the most part thrown back— the 
horses have branches stuck in their saddles, and the 
drivers roses in their mouths. The shadows of the 
cloads go trailing along, — the birds fly between them 
w and down, and journeymen mechanics wander 
cheerily on with their bundles, and want no work. 
Even when it rains we love to stand out of doors, 
and breathe in the quickening influence, and the wet 
does the herdsman harm no more. And is it night, 
10 sit we only in a cooler shadow, from which we 
plainly discern the daylight on the northern horizon, 
and on the sweet warm stars of heaven. Whereso- 
ever I look, there do I find my beloved blue on the 
fiax in blossom, or the corn-flowers, and the godlike 
endless heaven into which I would fain spring as into 
a stream. And now if we turn homeward a^in, we 
find indeed but fresh delight. The street is a true 
nursery, for in the evening after supper, the little 
ones, though they have but few clothes upon them, 
ve again let out into the open air, and not driven 
under the bed -quilt as in winter. We sap by day- 
light, and hardly know where the candlesticks are. 
In the bed-chamber the windows are open day and 
night, and likewise most of the doors, without dan- 
ger. The oldest women stand by the window with- 
out a chill, and sew. Flowers lie about everywhere 
—by the inkstand — on the lawyer's papers — on the 
jasuee*s table, and the tradesman's counter. The 
children make a great noise, and one hears the bowl- 
ing of ninepin-alleys half the night through our 
walks op and down the street; and talks loud, and 
•MS the stars shoot in the high heaven. The foreign 
musicians, who wend their way homeward towards 
niidnight, go fiddling along the street to their quar- 
ters, and the whole neighbourhood runs to the win- 
dow. The extra posts arrive later, and the horses 
i^igh. One lies in the noise by the window and 
drops asleep. The post-horns awake him, and the 
whole stany heaven hath spread itself open. O 
God ! what a joyous life on this little earth ! 

^^.— Men would have the star of Love like Ve- 
AQs, in Heaven, at first as dreamy Hesperus or Even- 
ing Star— announcing the world or dreams and 
twilight, full of blossoms and nightingales ; but af- 
terwards, on the contrary, as the Morning Star, which 
proclaims the brightness and strength of day — and 
there is no contr^iction here, since both stars are 
one, and diffiBr only in the time of their appearing. 



A foolish ftntenee dropt upon paper, sets folly on 
n hill, and is a monument to make infiamy eteriULl.^ 

ftlUham. 



OF SOLITARINESS AND COMPANIONSHIP. 

The bat and the owl are both recluses ; yet they 
are not counted in the number of the wisest birds. 
Retirement from the world is properest when it is in 
a tempest; but if it shall be in our power to allay it, 
we ought even then to immerse our private in the 
public safety. He may indeed be wise to himself, 
that can sleep away a storm in a cabin. It is a kind 
of honest cheating of an ague's fit, by repose. Most 
men will desire to be housed when lightning and 
thunder fly and roll abroad. Otherwise, for a man to 
turn shell-fish, and crawl but in his own dark house, 
shows him but a dull and earthly thing. They are 
beasts of rapine or of extreme timidity, that hide 
themselves in dens, and lurk out day in thickets ; 
whereas those that are creatures of service, are tame, 
sociable, and do not fly from company. 

I deny not but a man may be good in retirement, 
especially when the world so swarms with vice. 
One would not travel but upon necessity, when he 
must be either wetted with the rain of slander, or 
battered with the hail of injury. It were too great 
uncharitableness to condemn in general all the mo- 
nastics that have cloistered up themselves from the 
world; nor indeed are they purely to be reckoned 
among such as are shut out from commerce. They 
are not alone that have books and company within 
their own walls. He is properly and pitied ly to be 
counted alone, that is illiterate, and unaciively lives 
hamletted in some untravelled village of the duller 
country. Yet we see, in the general election of 
men, a companionable life is preferred before those 
cells that give them ease and leisure. It is not one 
of millions that habits himself for a monk out of 
choice and natural liking ; and if we look at those 
that do it, upon an easy scrutiny we shall find, it is 
not so much election that hath bowed them against 
the grain they grew to; either want or vexation, 
crosses or contingencies, send them unto places na- 
ture never meant them born unto. 

The soul of man is as well active as contemplative. 
The Divine Nature rests not only in the speculation 
of his great creations, but is ever busy in preserving, 
in ordering, in governing and disposing by provi- 
dence, the various and infinite affairs of the world. 
For man to give himself to ease and useless leisure 
is to contract a rust by lying still. To be becalmed 
is worse than sometimes tossing with a stirring gale. 
Certainly an operative rest is acceptable to a man's 
self and others. But an ineffectual laziness is the 
seminary both of vice and infamy. It clouds the 
metalled mind ; it mists the wit and chokes up all 
the sciences; and at last transmits a man to the 
darkness and oblivion of the grave. When Domitian 
was alone, he catched but flies. But of Augustus, a 
wise and prudent prince, we have it recorded, that he 
slept but little, and was so far from loving to be 
alone, that he had alternate watchers to discourse 
him in the night when he waked. Was not Scipio 
more glorious, fighting in Africa, than Servilius 
Vacia sleeping in his noiseless country t Certainly 
the inculture of the world would perish it into a 
wilderness, should not the activeness of commerce 
make it a universal city. 

Solitude, indeed, may keep a mind in temper, as 
not being tempted with the frequencies of vice, or the 
splendour of wealth and greatness. And it is true 
the withdrawn from society may have more leisure 
to study virtue, and to think on heaven. But when 
man shall be overswayed by the pondure of his own 
corruptions, may not time administer thoughts that 
are evil, as soon as those that be good 1 The caution, 
sure, was seasonable, that Cleanthes gave to him 
that he found alone and talking to himself: **Take 
heed," says he, ^*you speak not with an evil man." 
No man hath conunended Timon for that he hated 
company. He may laugh alone, and that because 
he is alone ; but it hath not so pleased others, as that 
they have approved of it; and having at his death 
left this his own mad epitaph, yon wiUnot think liim 
mended by his solitude : 

** Hie nim poM vitain miaerainqu* inopemquetepaltas : 
Nomeo non qucrai ; Dii, lector, t« mate perdant.** 

•• Lift wratcbed, poor ; tliis eartli dotli now aurroood m% : 
Ne'er wtk mj name ; reader, tlie foda confound tbee."* 



T here is this to be said against sol itnde. Tempta- 
tions may approach more freely to him that is alone, 
and he that thus is tempted may more freely sin. He 
hath not the benefit ot a companion that may give 
him check, or by his presence loose him from off the 
hook he hangs upon. Whereas in company, if a man 
will do good, he shall be encouraged; if bad, he 
may be hindered. We are not sure the serpent had 
prevailed upon Eve, if he had not catched her alone 
and straggling from her husband. A man had need 
be a great master of his affections, that will live se- 

?|uestered from the world and company. Neither 
ools nor madmen are ever to be left to themselves. 
And albeit a man may upon retiredness ms^e good 
use of his leisure, yet surely those that, being abroad, 
communicate a general good, do purchase to them- 
selves a nobler palm than can grow up out of private 
recess. If a man be good, he ou^ht not to oDscure 
himself. The^worid hath a share m him, as well as 
he in himself. He robs his friends and cotintry, 
that, being of use to both, doth steal himself out of 
the world. And if he be bad, he will hardly mend 
by being alone. The mastiff grows more fierce by 
being shut up or tied ; and horses grow more wild by 
their not seeing company. That actor hath too 
much trouble, that is never off the stage ; and he is 
as little acceptable, that does never quit the tiring- 
room. But he that can help, when need reouires, m 
the senate or the field, and when he hath leisure can 
make a happy use of it, and give himself employ- 
ment to his benefit, hath doubtless the greatest 
pleasure, and husbands his life to the best of uses. 
For by being[ abroad, he suffers others to reap the ad- 
vanta^ of his parts and piety ; and by looking some- 
times inward, he enjoys himself with ease and con- 
XeatmenU^^FeUtham, 



IMPUDENCE IN FRENCH. 

Ce monde est plein de fous, et qui n'en vetix pas voir 
Doit se renfermer seul, et casser son miroir. 

Jioileau* 

La langue des femmes est leur ep6e, et elles ne la 
laissent pas rouiller. — Montetgvieu, 

he pays du mariage a cela de particulier que les 
strangers ont envie de 1' habiter, et les habitans na- 
turels voudraient en etre exil^. — M9ntaigne, 

Les hoinmes sent la cause que les femmes ne 
s'aiment point. — RochfoucauU. 

Les vieillards aiment k donner de bona preceptes, 
pour se consoler de n'etre plus en etat de donner de 
mauvais exemples. — lb, 

11 y a peu d' honn^tes femmes qui ne soient lasses 
de leur metier.— /6. 

Nous avons tons assez» de forces pour supporter les 
maux d'autrui. — lb, 

Le refus de la louange est un desir d'etre loue 
deux fois. — lb, 

IMPUDENCE FROM THE LATIN. 

What fashionable woman would not rather the 
republic should be disturbed than her curls?— ^Sen^co. 



Advancement of the Ancientt in Comfort, — I have 
alluded to the wheel-tracks which are deeply cut in 
the stone pavement at Pompeii; but these are not the 
only marks of actual use which strike the eye every- 
where. The stepping-stones at the doors, for exam- 
ple, are mostly worn down by the feet, and the sides 
of the wells are deeply cut with the bucket ropes. It 
is very remarkable that even the narrowest streets of 
Pompeii are furnished with commodious raised pave- 
ments for the foot passengers— trottoirs, as they are 
called in French. And this reminds me of an old 
jumble of circumstances. The French have the word 
for the thing, but not the thing itself, while we in 
England have the thing, but not the word, which 
obliges us to use the compound expression foot- 
pavement. What is perhaps still more curious, the 
Italians, in process of time, instead of improving, 
have gone backwards in this matter ; for Pompeii, 
which must be upwards of 3000 years old, is far bet- 
ter off for trottoirs than any modern town in Italy. It 
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may be mentioned, also, that at the crossings in the 
streets of Pompeii, a line of stepping-stones, six or 
eight inches high, is always placed — a contriyance 
for the accom.modation of foot passengers which I 
never saw in any other part of the world. 

Capt. Banl BaWa Patchwork. 



ODE TO GLORY.— To a Banished Pobt. 

From th€ French of Lamartine, — {Trantlated by an 
.American Lady,) 

The Poet here addressed was, with regard to his 
fate, a second Camoens. Banished for some politi- 
cal oflfence, he died in great distress a few years ago, 
having been a long time a pensioner on the scanty 
bounty of the French Government. — Ed, Revirw, 

Two different pathways open on your eyes, 

Ye noble favourites of the sacred muse, 

One leads to pleasure, one to glory's prize, 

Mortals, 'tis yours to choose. 

ManveU thy lot the general law obeys. 

The Goddess showers her smiles in early years ; 
Woven of pain and triumph were thy days. 
Age dimm'd thine eye with tears. 

Yet blush to envy, thou, the vulgar heart. 

The sterile rest denied to souls of fire, — 
Beings of earth in earth-born joy's have part — 
Ours is the deathless lyre. 

Ages are thine — ^the world thy heritage. 

In death, high altars to our honour rise. 
Where, for thy genius builds a future age 
Fame Uiat outlasts the skies. 

So the proud eagle, where the storms sojourn. 
Soars in intrepid flight, still upward driven. 
And seems to say, ** Upon Earth's bosom born, 
1 claim my home in Heaven — " 

Yes— Glory waits thee— pause and contemplate. 

The price at which the votary seeks her shrine, 
Lo, sits misfortune at the Temple gate. 
And keeps the steps divine. 

Here dwells the Bard, ungrateful Greece of old, 
^ Saw bear from sea to sea his woes, his years. 
Blind, at base price the heavenly gift he sold — 
Bread steepM in exile's tears. 

There Tasso burning with his fatal flame. 

In irons for his love and his renown, 
When he would win the mighty wreath of fame, 
To his dark cell goes down. 

The wretched, the proscribed, the victim still. 
On eaith against an adverse fortune strives. 
Of w<rto noble hearts Heaven^s changeless will 
A deeper measure gives. 

Then hush the wailings of thy plaintive lyre. 

Base hearts are whelm'd beneath misfortune's tide. 
In thee, a king dethroned, let wo inspire 
Nought but a generous pride. 

W^hat reck'st thou that the oppressor's stern com- 
mands — 
Detain thee from the shore that was thy home. 
Or that thy destiny in other lands 
Prepares a glorious tomb 1 

Nor exile, nor the tyrant's fetters hard. 

Can bind thy glory to the bed of death, 
Lisbon shall claim the heritage her bard 
Bequeathed with failing breath. 

They who despised shall mourn the great man lost^ 

Athens her victims shrined in domes of fame, 
Coriolanus died — and Rome's proud host 
Repentant hailed his name. 

E'er Ovid to the Stygian realm went down 
Towards the wide heavens he stretch'd a sup- 
pliant hand. 
To foreign shores his dust— but bis renown 
I^ft to his native land. 



SHORT SUMMER NIGHTS IN NORWAY. 

If I may judffe by my own experience, I should 
say there are few circumstances connected with a 
Scandinavian tour that afford deeper enjoyment, not 
unmixed with surprise, than the exouisite beauty of 
the short summer nights. It has been beautifully 
said, by one of their native poets, that ** At midsum- 
mer, on Norway's hills, the blush of Morning kisses 
the blush of Evening ;" and so slight is the interval 
at this season between the fading of the sun's rays a 
trifle to the west of the north, and the rapid re-ap- 
pearance of his orient beams, as little to the east of 
that point, that this pause between the two sweetest 
periods of the day might be compared to the balmy 
oreath that parts the coral lips of the sleeping infant. 
Iliese few brief hours are, indeed, surprisingly love- 
ly in the further north ; 1 say in the further north, 
for it is not until the Dovre Fjeld is crossed that their 
full charm can be felt. On the southern side of the 
Dovre Chain,4rLhe nights are only shorter and lighter 
than those of the Scottish Highlands; when that 
barrier is passed, they seem to assume an entirely 
new character. There, at that season, the course of 
the sun is so oblique to the plane of the horizon that, 
while he never rises high in the zenith, he also never 
sinks far beneath view. Unlike, therefore, *' the set 
of the tropic sun, who sudden sinks, and all is 
night," the glorious orb, for some time before and 
after the summer solstice, remains so few degrees 
below the horizon that the refraction of its rays pre- 
serves a perpetual twilight; how holier, sweeter far 
than garish da^, and yet how different from our own 
midsummer nights, sweet though they be! The 
light is strong enough to enable one to read or write 
in the interior of a room ; and stars, even of the first 
magnitude, are invisible. Yet it is a chastened, mel- 
low light, not casting strong shadows, but throwing 
a golden mantle of tranquil repose over every object 
it touches and beautifies. It is impossible to describe 
the peculiar efi*ect it produces not only upon the eter- 
nal snows of Sneehaettan, or " the pine forest's im- 
mortal shade," or the silvery cataract's ceaseless 
turmoil; but still more upon a sleeping city, like 
Trondhjem. The buildings lie so palpably stretched 
before the eye, yet so harmoniously blended together, 
their picturesque points heightened, their harsher de- 
fects softened down ; the vast Fjord expanding dis- 
tinctly without a wave or ripple to the feet of the 
distant blue mountains ; the boats rocking idly by 
the shore ; the scenes of labour silent as the grave ; 
all the records of Nature and of man so perceptible, 
yet so still : it needs but to follow the musings of the 
imagination to fancy oneself alone in a new world, 
or realising the conceptions our childhood formed of 
fairy land. However dreamy such fancies may ap- 
pear to others, not conversant with those latitudes, 
they portray but faintly the emotions I have fell on 
those lovely northern nights, which are classed in my 
memory of memories with the delicious evenings of 
Naples and Baiae. — Two Summers in JVorway. 



young, none has been so uniformly successful as 
Miss Sedgwick. Her " J/oio^," and " Live and Let 
IJve^^^ are inconiparable. Considered with reference 
to their direct adaptation to the wants and instito. 
tions, the customs and prejudices of our own coon- 
trymen, they are infinitely preferable to the writings 
of Edffeworth, or Barbauld, or Aiken, the acknow. 
lodged leaders in this interesting department of 
British literature. The new stories just issued, pos- 
sess the same characteristic excellence. They an 
national. When all our writers shall become as 
true to the spirit and institutions of the countrr at 
Miss Sedgwick is, we shall possess a truly national 
literature. 

Combe*9 Phrenological Tour, 

This long expected and highly interesting work, 
has at last made its appearance in two elegant 12ido. 
volumes, from the press of Messrs. Carey and Hart, 
of this city. It is precisely such a work as we had 
anticipated from this accomplished writer and philo> 
sopher. In spirit it is highly liberal towards oor 
country ; it exhibits great industry and attention in 
collecting facts, and a fondness for general theories 
in his classification of those facts, and the coneio- 
sions which he draws from them ; and it also affords 
evidence of his having frequently been imposed oo 
by persons pretending to ^ve him information. TV 
very extensive opportunities which Mr. Combe en> 
joyed of personal intercourse with the most distio- 
guished people in every part of the United States, 
would be sufficient to give great interest and raloe 
to his book, even were he less qualified by natoial 
shrewdness and lon^cultivated habits of obsemtioD, 
to pronounce opinions on them. By means of hii 
natural qualifications, his opportunities and hit inde- 
fatigable industry, he has been enabled to give us thi 
best book of travels in the United States, since that 
of De Toqueville. 

Harper^ 8 Family Library, 

The most recent numbers of this useful and in- 
teresting miscellany, are two volumes, embraciog i 
Life of Commodore Perry, by Slidell Mackemie. 
The biography is vei^ ably written, and will form a 
most interesting addition to the library. Every m* 
tional hero, whose life is written for this ]ibrary,staods 
a pretty fair chance of being remembered by hi3 eocn- 
trymen for centuries to come. The widely extended 
reputation which he will thus acquire, or presenrp, 
will not easily be lost. 



The eminent astronomer, the khhk Scarpellini, 
died lately at Rome, agred 81. He continued till the 
last to fill the poste of Director of the Pontifical Ob- 
servatory, Professor of Astronomy, and Perpetual 
Secretary of the Academiadei Lincei at Rome. He 
was the author of several works of astronomy, mathe- 
matics and physics, in Latin and Italian. His valu- 
able collection of astronomical and physical instru- 
ments is the more remarkable, as nearly the whole of 
them were made by himself. They have been pur- 
chased by the Government for the University of 
Rome. The Abbfe was a native of Folio no, was 
one of the earliest members of the Legion of Honour, 
and had been admitted into innumerable learned so- 
cieties. 



NEW BOOKS. 

Sedgwick'*9 Stories, 

A collection of stories for the youne, written by 
Miss Sedgwick, has just been published by the Har- 
pers. Of all our writers for the improvement of the 
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RICHARDSON. 

The censure which the Shakspeare of novelists 
has incarred for the tedious procrastination and 
the minote details of his fable ; his slow unfolding 
cfaancters, and the slightest gestures of his per- 
sonages, is extremely unjust ; for is it not evident 
that we could not have his peculiar excellences 
without these attendant defects T When charac- 
ten are very fuUv delineated, the narrative must 
be suspended. Whenever the narrative is rapid, 
which so much delights. superficial readets, the 
ehmeters cannot be very minutely featured; and 
the writer who aims to instract (as Richardson 
arowedly did) by the glow and eloquence of his 
Mngs, must often sacrifice to this his local de- 
Mriptions. Richardson himself has given us the 
principle that guided him in composing. He 
tells us, ** If I give speeches and conversations, I 
ouf ht to give them jusdy ; for the humours and 
tkancUn of persons cannot be known unless I 
ftpud what tfaey say, and their manner of 
saying." 

Foreign critics have been more just to Rich- 
ardson man many of his own countrymen. I 
shall notice the opinions of three celebrated 
writers, D'Alembert, Rousseau, and Diderot 

D'Alembert was a great mathematician. His 
literary taste was extremely cold ; he was not 
worthy of reading Richardson. The volumes, if 
he ever read them, must have fallen from his 
hands. The delicate and subtle turnings, those 
folds of the human heart, which require so 
nice a touch, was a problem which the mathe- 
matician could never solve. There is no other 
demonstration in the human heart, but an appeal 
to its feelings ; and what are the calculating feel- 
ings of an arithmetician of lines and curves ? 
He therefore declared of Richardson thht '* La 
Natnre est bonne a amiter, mais non pas jusqu'au 
I'ennuL" 

But thus it was not with the other two conge- 
iiiai geniuses ! The fervent opinion of Rousseau 
must be familiar to the reader ; but Diderot, in 
his eulogy on Richardson, exceeds even Rousseau 
in tlie enthusiasm of his feelings. I extract some 
of the most interesting pass<ages. 

Of Clarissa he says, **I yet remember with 
delight the first time it came into my hands. 
1 was in the country. How deliciously was 
I affected! At every moment I saw my hap- 
pinesa abridged by a page. I then experi- 
enced the same sensations those feel who have 
long lived with one they love, and are on the 
point of separation. At the close of the work I 
seemed to remain deserted." 

The impassioned Diderot then breaks forth ; 
^0 Richudson! diou singular genius in my 



eyes ! thou shalt form my reading in all times. 
If forced by sharp necessity, my friend falls into 
indigence : if the mediocrity of my fortune is not 
sufiEicient to bestow on my children the necessary 
cares for their education, I will sell my books, — 
but thou shalt remain, yes, thou shalt rest in the 
smnt cla89 with Moses, Homer, Euripides, and 
Sophocles, to be read alternately. 

*< Oh, Richardson, I dare pronounce that the 
most veritable history is full of fictions, and thy 
romances are full of truths. History paints some 
individuals; thou paintest the human species. 
History attributes to some individuals what they 
have neither said nor done; all that thou attribu* 
test to man he has said and done. History em- 
braces but a portion' of duration, a point on the 
surface of the g^obe; thou hast embraced all 
places and all times. The human heart, which 
has ever been and ever shall be the same, is the 
model thou eopiest. If we were severely to 
criticise the best hbtorian, would he maintain his 
ground as thou ? In this point of view, I venture 
to say, that frequently histoiy is a miserable ro- 
mance ; and romance, as thou hast composed it, 
is a good history. Painter of nature, thou never 
Uest! 

** I have never yet met with a person who 
shared my enthusiasm, that I was not tempted to 
embrace, and to press him in my arms 1 

'* Richardson is no more ! His loss touches 
me, as if my brother was no more. I bore him 
in my heart witliout having seen him, and know- 
ing him but by his works. He has not had all the 
reputation he merited. Richardson! if living, thy 
merit has been disputed, how great wilt thou ap- 
pear to our children's children, when they shall 
view thee at the distance we now view Homer. 
Then who will dare to steal a line from thy sub- 
lime, works! Thou hast had more admirers 
amongst us than in thine own country, and at this 
I rejoice !" 

It is probable that to a Frenchman the styk of 
Richardson is not so objectionable when trans* 
lated, as to ourselves. I think myself, that it is 
very idiomatic and energetic ; others have thought 
difierently. The misfortune of Richardson was, 
that he was unskilful in the art of writine, and 
that he could never lay the pen down whue his 
inkhorn supplied it. 

He was delighted by his own works. No au- 
thor enjoyed so much the bliss of excessive fond- 
ness. I heard from the late Charlotte Lennox, the 
anecdote which so severely reprimanded his in- 
nocent vanity, which Bos well has recorded. This 
lady was a regular visiter at Richardson's house, 
and she could scarcely recollect one visit which 
was not taxed by our author reading one of his 



voluminous letters, or two or three, if his auditor 
was quiet and friendly. 

The extreme delignt which he felt on a review 
of his own works the works themselves witness. 
Each is an evidence of what some will deem a 
violent literary vani^. To Pa$tuim is pr^xed 
a letter from the edttor (whom we know to be 
the author^) consisting of one of the most mi- 
nutely laboured panegyrics of the work itself^ 
that ever the blindest idolater of some ancient 
elassie paid to the object of his phrenitic imagi- 
nation. In several pUees there, ne contrives to 
repeat the strikin|[ parts of the narrative, which 
display the fertility of his imagination to mat 
advantage. To the author's own edition of his 
CUaism is appended an alphabetical arrange^ 
ment of the sentiments dispersed throughout die 
work; and such was the fondness that dictated 
this vidnminous arrangement, that such trivial 
aphorisms as *' habits are not easily changed ;" 
<*Men are known by their companions,'' Ae. 
seem alike to be the object of their andior's admi- 
ration. This collection*of sentiments, said in- 
deed to have been sent to him anonymously, is 
curious and useful, .and shows the value of the 
work, by the extensive grasp of that mind which 
could think so justly on such numerous topics. 
And in his third and final labour, to each volume 
of Sir Charks Grandisan is not only prefixed a 
complete trufex, with as much exi^tness, as if it 
were a history of England, but there is also ap- 
pended a Iff! of the similes and allusions in the 
volume ; some of which do not exceed three or 
four in needy as many hundred pages. 

Literary history does not recoid a more singu- 
lar example of that self-delight which an author 
has felt on a revision of his works. It was this 
intense pleasure which produced his voluminous 
labours. It must be confessed there are readers 
deficient in that sort of genius which makes the 
mind of Richaidson so fertile and prodigal.-^' 
D'Israeli. 



DOUBTS OF IDENTITY. 

An Irish baronet, of delicate health, hearing 
that he had been a hearhr chOd, expressed a sus- 
picion that his nurse haa perhaps changed him. 

Some one exhibiting a skull for Cromwell's, 
objection was made to its being too small for 
Cromwell, who had a large head ; an Irish gen- 
tleman settled the doubt, adleddng it might be his 
skull when he was a boy. — Wcdpole. 

That nation is in best esUte that hath the 
fewest kws, and those good. Variefy does but 
multiply snares. If every bush be limed, there 
is no bird can escape with all his feathers firee.*- 
imham. 



$[ournaI. 



THE FRENCH PRESS. 

Here, in a warm, quiet country dining-room, on a 
Tcry large, and not less brightly polished mahogany 
table, are spread before me the English **7\m«t*' 
newspaper and the French '^ JVb/tona/.*' What a 
difference ! I do not mean in their politics, style, 
objects, usefulness, or end, but what a difference in 
their tUmeiinont / The ** Times*' measures fire feet 
eleven inches in width, and twenty-seven inches in 
length, but being printed on both sides, contains of 
course eleven feet ten inches of printing in width, and 
fifty-four inches in length. The paper consists of 
forty-eight columns, of which twentjr-four are de- 
voted to advertisements, and the remaining twenty- 
four to politics, news, parliamentary debates, law 
intelligence, controversies, correspondence, trade, 
finance, the public funds, markets, births, deaths, 
marriages and miscellaneous matters. But what is 
more awful than all, is the quantity of letters in this 
newspaper of only one day ; a total of 498,552 letters, 
which multiplied by 313 (the number of days in the 
year on which the Time* appears,) will present no 
less than 156,046,776 letters, which every reader of 
that journal may peruse in the brief space of twelve 
calendar months. Who would dare after this to say, 
that such readers are not meti ofletten 7 

But my dwarfish friend the J^ational measures 
twenty-five inches in width, and fifteen in length ; 
or, as it is also printed on both sides of the paper, a 
total of fifty inches in width, and thirty in length of 
Utterprett, and contains twelve columns; each num- 
ber possesses 84,400 letters ; i. e. in the course of 
the year (as the National is published 362 days, and 
not 313, as is the 7Vme», in twelve months,) a total 
of 30,552,800 letters ; — ^not quite one fifth of the let- 
ters in the TVmes. 

The advertisements of the Timet, if estimated at 
one shilling per line on an average, must yield in the 
course of the year no less a sum than 90,500/. ; while 
those of the JSTational, taken at the rate of two shil- 
lings per line on an average, most certainly do not 
yield 2000/. nor anything like it. This is one to 
forty-five. The Debatt can boast of a much larger 
advertising income, perhaps of 9000/., or as one to 
ten when compared with the Timet, The Debatt, 
Prette, and Siicle, gain the most by their advertise- 
ments, but so little is advertising understood in 
France, that the Timet could eat up all the French 
Lilliputian advertising papers with the least imagi- 
nable difficulty, even before breakfast. 

The Timet journal, with its hundred and fifty-six 
millions of letters in a year costs its subscribers the 
paltry sum of 6/. lOt. 5</; whilst the J^cUional, with 
its thirty millions of letters in the same period, is 
sold to subscribers at the sum of 3/. 4t. If the prin- 
ciples of common multiplication, or the rule of three 
direct, were applied to this subject, either the readers 
of the Timet, for their 156 millions of letters ought 
to pay 16/. per annum, instead of 6/. 10«. 5</., which 
that paper now only costs them ; or else the readers 
of the J^ational, for their thirty millions of letters 
should pay 1/. 6t. \d, per annum instead of the 
present subscription of 3/. 4*. Who will set the 
example of a change ? 

The circulation of the Timet is, according to the 
best evidence I possess, about 16,500 per diem, or 
5,164,500 per annum. The circulation of the JVational 
is 4000 per diem (a few more or less), or 1,448,000 
in the course of a year. 

But it is time to terminate this comparison of di- 
mensions, quantity, profits, and circulation of these 
two opposite prints, and examine some of the other 
French journals, with reference likewise to their 
statistics. The Moniteur is long, niirrow, and ugly. 
Sometimes, when the Chambers are sitting, and the 
long-wind^ orators forward their written speeches 
to its short-hand writers, that they may be reported 
with accuracy, this government organ makes in thick- 
ness a small volume. At other times, when there 
are no Chambers, and no official documents, the first 
page of the Timet contains more letters than do the 
four pages of this official print. The Journal det 
Debatt extended the size of its columns in defereiK:e, 
it is said, to the quadruple alliance, and to the in- 
terest which would thereafter be taken in the Debates 



of the British, Spanish, and Portuguese parliaments 
or cortes ; but I suspect that whilst it has doubled its 
expenses, it has by no means quadrupled its sub- 
scribers. The Debatt contains about as many let- 
ters as two pages of the Timet, instead of eight. h» 
advertisements are more numerous than those of any 
other French journal, of course always excepting 
those devoted exclusively to advertising. Of these 
there are more than one hundred in the departments, 
and there are three advertising prints in Paris ; but 
the most ancient and important is ihe Petitet Jiffichet. 
There was a time when this print had its eight or 
ten advertisements per diem, whilst now it has near- 
ly as many hundreds. It is classified into adver- 
tisements relating to property, to sales, and letting 
of land and houses, juaicial advertisements, sales by 
auction, objects lost and found, servants or professors 
seeking places, and masters desiring servants; but 
never are books announced in this commercial publi- 
cation. The rate charged for advertising is cheap, 
and as the distribution of the Petitet ^Jichet is im- 
mense, advertisers are sure of finding a pretty maid 
of all work, a young and charming governess, and, if 
desired, even a wife of a certain age, with a dot to 
render her the more acceptable. Thers have been 
few speculations in France, at least in modem times, 
so advantao^eous to their founders as the Petitet Aj- 
fichet, or course its good fortune has led others to 
imitate it, and the Gratit is an advertising print, 
which is circulated gratuitously in Paris very large- 
ly, in order to induce the public to advertise in its 
columns. 

The quack doctors and dentists of that amusing 
people advertise much more than do our English 
Charlatans ; and quack medicines, both for teeth and 
toes, liver and lungs, are the staple articles of French 
advertising papers. The characters of French and 
English advertisements are as difierent as the genius 
of the people. Look down the columns of The 
Timet, beginning at pafine I, and terminating at page 
8, and what do we seef Steam boats and merchant 
vessels to all parts of the habitable globe commence 
the first column of the first page, and sales by auction 
fill up the last columns of pa^e 8. But where are 
the steam and shipping advertisements in a French 
paper 1 They are not td be found. If a French 
steamboat proprietor should thus expend a portion of 
his capital or mcome, he would be stigmatised as an 
Anglait, and that would be enough to condemn his 
enterprise. French advertisements in the daily 
political journals consist of bon-bon shop announce- 
ments, of new liqueurs, of quack doctors, new condi- 
ments, novel trusses, infallible cures for gout, 
asthma, ringworms, and other equally agreeable 
companions of the worn-out rake, or the badly brought 
up infant. Then come *' Clogs to preserve the feet 
from damp," " Bear's grease to keep the hair from 
turning gray," ♦* Dyes to dye those white hairs black 
which have dared, in spite of the beards grease, be- 
come refractory," »* Wood sold by the pound-weight, 
as dry as sawdust, and all of a certain dimension," 
'* Creosote to burn the teeth out, and make the throat 
a gas manufactory," " Eau de Botot,^"* to render the 
breath as pure as the perfume of rosemary ; ** Pom- 
made Melainocome,^^ to put bald heads out of fashion 
in a few hours; " Chocolat Voltaire,^* to suit all 
stomachs, please all palates, and improve all consti- 
tutions ; »* Pate de Lima^on,^'* or, in vulgar English, 
snail jelly, to cure consumption the most inveterate 
with three pots, f. e, if duly prepared by Montieur 
Quelquejeu, of the Rue Poitou (but not Without); 
<* Chocolat Rnfraichittant,^^ to be mixed with almond 
milk, and drank by the quart by all who want cool- 
ing and refreshing drinks ; (query : — would not 
lemonade be equally serviceable?) and ^^Pommade 
du Lion,^^ the character of which is, to render the 
whiskers and moustachios quite unrivaled. Then 
there are "All Paris for sevenpence-half-penny," 
(tout Parit pour gttinze tout) " Le Cordon Bteu^^ or 
how to make the very best soup out of cold water 
and a cinder in it; ^^Mathieu Coulon,^^ or the art of 
fencing made easy to the meanest capacities ; " Le 
Bazaar Chirurgical,^^ or practical surgery rendered 
so agreeable, that those who visit the bazaar break 
their legs on purpose to have them cut off with its 
"inimitable instruments ;" and "^j^encc Ohthale de 



Placement,^'* in which admirable institution dninken 
butlers, dirty housemaids, dishonest cooks, ignonDt 
governesses, swindlingcashiers or accountants, stupid 
clerks, lazy grooms, robbing stewards, coqnettiDg 
nursery girls, and downright flirts of ladies* iiiaid8° 
enregister their varied attractions, terms, advantages, 
and demands, and where lovers of such sorts of 
prizet never find blankt, Inhere is another class of 
advertisements known by the " signs of the shops*' 
which appear at the heading. For example "Ja 
pauvre Diable,^^ in the Rue Montmorency near ihe 
Palais Royal, where calicoes, muslins, and dimitj 
are sold in immense quantities; ^^ Ala Barhe tt§r'^ 
(the sign of the Golden Beard) in the Rue Richelieu, 
where silks and satins shine in matchless splendour; 
".^Mx Armet df Angleterre"*^ (the Arms of England) 
where Eau de Cologne is sold, quite fresh made at 
Paris by Messrs. Lebrun and Renault ; " Aux Dana 
Irlandaitet (the sign of the Irish Ladies), where reaf 
Valenciennes lace may be had much cheaper than 
the manufacturer can procure it on the spot ; yet who- 
ever doubts its reality receives for her reply, ^wm 
vraiment, Madame, ett en erreur, c*ett la veritabie 
dentelle de Valencietinet j^' *^Au Chat Botte*^ (tbe 
sign of the Cat in Boots) where boots, shoes, and 
slippers for men (not for ladies, for they are kept 
quite distinct in Paris) may be had at all priees, aod 
of all qualities, warranted never to wear out, and to 
be quite " inaccessible" to water; ^^A la petite Jeoh 
nette^^ (with her egg-basket empty, the eggs seatter- 
ed on the ground, and huofe white tears stFeamtBf 
down her red cheeks, whilst contemplating ber 
disaster) where the charming •* robes" in the wmdow 
invite the yet more charming Parisians to buy lodto 
wear them ; and finally, " to the tign of the Pettictat^^ 
not the flannel petticoat, not the dimity petticoat, not 
the silk, satin, or Persian petticoat, not the stoil^ 
nankeen, or woollen petticoat ; oh, no, " 'tis wsat- 
thing more exquisite still," — Uis the 

"SOUS-JUPES-OUDINOT." 

"signed" Om<A*wo/. Mark that, ladies ! Yourpetti- 
coats are to be tigned! But do hear their description 
from Oudinot himself, the prince of petticoats; the 
vory ne pint ultra of the petticoat trade, or, in other 
words, "the" petticoat Oudinot. Hear him! He 
tells us that these tigned petticoats, for which he his 
received zmedaille d^ honneur (and all counterfeits of 
which, he will seize in every town, ay, and on the 
back of every lady who shall disgrace herself by 
wearing them) are 

" BOUFFANTES ET ELAS TIQDES." 

Let me dwell a moment on this general description 
of the " genus" before 1 proceed to particulars. A 
'"Bouflante" petticoat! Not a Buflbon petticoat, 
nor yet a BuJTon petticoat (peace to his manes!)— 
but a swelling out petticoat, a sort of gas-balloon pet> 
ticoat, an inflated petticoat, none of your hanging- 
down petticoats, as loose as my aunt Betsy*s,bDta 
petticoat giving itself airs, exclaiming " Make way 
for me, make way for me, 1 am coming !" a petticoat 
that "does not think small heer of ittelf !" but which 
stands at the head of the petticoat aristocracy ! This 
is a *^ Boujfante^^ petticoat. It stands up of itself. 
It looks a lady without a lady. If Miss Julia is a 
little sinuous, it makes her as straight as a poplu 
tree, though not quite so tall. If one side of her 
graceful form is a few degrees out of the perpendico- 
lar, the petticoat, by its "bouflfante" qualities, so 
contrives with the other side, as to render ber a per- 
fect Taglioni ; and with one of Oudinot's " signed" 
tout-jupet she may appear on the Boulevards, or 
lounge in the Tuilleries, as the very grace as well si 
life of Parisian society. 

But then these petticoats are not merely btufanieft 
they are also elattiqnet. Just think of that, dear Lady 
Greorgiana, an elastic petticoat ! You complain of 
being unable to walk from rheumatism, which has 
made you prematurely old and stiff at sixty-nine and 
three-quarters. Never mind now. Take courage. 
Here are petticoats which will render even jftut 
elastic, if you will wear them, and transport you by 
their bovffante properties from Dan to Beershebs, if 
you desire it* An " elastic" petticoat ! No more of 
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*'Be comforted. He did not die in want; 
and he has even left some little fortune for Fan- 
ny, which I was to place in your hands." 

*< And he thought to bribe the old miser to be 
!iaman ! Well — well— well ! 1 will go home." 

»* Lean on me !" 

The dog leaped playfully on his master as the 
alter rose, and Fanny slid from Simon's arms to 
caress and talk to the animal in her own way. 
is they slowly passed through the churchyaid, 
$imon muttered incoherently to himself for some 
)aee9, and Morton would not disturb, since he 
umld not comfort him. 

At last he said, abrupdy, " Did my son re- 

" I hope," answered Morton, evasively, " that, 

lad his life been spared, he would have amended !" 

'* Tush, sir !" I am past seventy — we repent ! 

WB never amend !" And Simon again sunk into 

^ own dim and disc<ninected reveries. 

At length they arrived at the blind man*s house. 
The door was opened to them by an old woman 
of disagreeable and sinister aspect, dressed out 
iQQch too gaily for the station of a servant, though 
mch was her reputed capacity ; but the miser's 
liSiction saved her from the chance of comment 
Ni her extravagance. As she stood in the door- 
way with a candle in her hand, she scanned cu- 
rioasly, and with no welcoming eye, her master's 
eorapanions. 

'' Mrs. Boxer, my son is dead !" said Simon, 
in a hollow voice. 
"And a good tiling it is, then, sir !" 
"For shame, woman !" said Morton indig- 
nantly. 
"Hey-day ! sir! whom have we got here?" 
" One," said Simon, sternly, ** whom you will 
treat with respect He brings me a blessing to 
lighten my lose. One harsh word to this child, 
and you quit my house!" 

The woman looked perfectly thunderstruck; 
but, recovering herself, she said whiningly, 

" I ! a harsh word to anything my dear, kind 
master cares for ! And, Lord, what a sweet pret- 
ty creature it is ! Come here, my dear !" 

But Fanny shrunk back, and would not let 
|o Philip's hand. 

"To-morrow, then," said Morton; and he 
was turning away, when a sudden thought seem- 
ed to cross the old man : 

" Stay, sir, stay ! I — I — did my son say I was 

richi I am very, very poor; nothing in die 

h\i$e, or I should have been robbed long ago !" 

" Your son told me to bring money, not to ask 

for it!" 

" Ask for it ! No ; but—" added the old man, 
ntd a gleam of cunning intellect shot over his 
face, '' but he had got into a bad set. Ask ! — no ! 
Pot up the door chain, Mrs. Boxer!" 

It was with doubt and misgivings that Morton 
^ next day consigned thechikl, who had already 
DMtled herself into the warmest core of his heart, 
to the care of Simon. Nothing short of that su- 
P«ntitiou8 respect which all men owe to the 
wishes of the dead would have made him select 
for her that asylum ; for Fate had now, in bright- 
fBin^ his own prospects, given him an alternative 
jn the benevolence of Ma<kme de Merville. But 
^wtrey had been so earnest on the subject, that 
^ felt as if he had no right to hesitate. 
^ was it not a sort of atonement to any faults 
the son might have committed against the parent, 
to place by the old man's hearth so sweet a 
charge? 

The strange and peculiar mind and character 
oiFwrny made him, however, yet more anxious 
Ml. 15 



than otherwise he might have been. She cer- 
tainly deserved not the harsh name of imbecile 
or idiot, but she was different from all other chil- 
dren ; she felt more acutely than most of her age, 
but she could not be taught to reason. There was 
something either oblique or deficient in her intel- 
lect, which justified the most melancholy appre- 
hensions ; yet often, when some disordered, inco- 
herent, inexphcable train of ideas most saddened 
the listener, it would be followed by fancies so 
exquisite in their tenderness, that suddenly she 
seemed as much above, as before she had seemed 
below, the ordinary measure of infant compre- 
hension. She was Uke a creature to which Na- 
ture, in some cruel but bright caprice, has given 
all that belongs to poetry, but denied all that 
belongs to the common understanding necessary 
to mankind ; or as a fairy changeling, not indeed 
according to the vulgar superstition, malignant 
and deformed, but lovelier than the children of 
men, and haunted by dim and struggling associa- 
tions of a gender and fairer beiuff, yet wholly in- 
capable to learn the dry and hard elements which 
make up the knowledge of actual life. 

Morton, as well as he could, sought to explain 
to Simon the peculiarities in Fanny's mental con- 
stitution. He urged on him the necessity of pro- 
viding for her careful instruction, and Simon 
promised to send her to the best school the neigh- 
bourhood coidd afford ; but, as the old man spoke, 
he dwelt so much on the supposed fact that Fan- 
ny was William's daughter, and with his remorse 
or affection there ran so interwoven a thread of 
selfishness and avarice, that Morton thought it 
would be dangerous to his interest in the child to 
undeceive his error. He therefore — perhaps ex- 
cusably enough — ^remained silent on that sub- 
ject. 

Gawtrey had placed with the superior of the 
convent, together with an order to give up the 
child to any one who should demand her in his 
true name, which he confided to die superior, a 
sum of nearly JS300, which he solemnly swore 
had been honesdy obtained, and which, in all his 
shifts and adversities, he had never allowed him- 
self to touch. This sum, with the trifling deduc- 
tion made for arrears due to the convent, Morton 
now placed in Simon's hands. The old man 
clutched the money, which was for the most in 
French gold, with a convulsive gripe ; and then, 
as if ashamed of the impulse, said, 

*' But you, sir — will any sum — that is, any 
reasonable sum— be of use to you?" 

" No ! and if it were, it is neither yours nor 
mine — it is hers. Save it for her, and add to it 
what you can." 

While this conversation took place, Fanny had 
been consigned to the care of Mrs. Boxer, and 
Philip now rose to see and bid her farewell before 
he departed. 

'* I may come again to visit you; Mr. Gaw- 
trey ! and I pray Heaven to find that you and 
Fanny have been a mutual blessing to each other. 
Oh, remember how your son loved her I" 

** He had a good heart in spite of aU his sins. 
Poor William !" said Simon. 

Philip Morton heard, and his lip curled with a 
sad and a just disdain. 

If, when, at the age of nineteen, William Gaw- 
trey had quitted his father's roof, the father had 
then remembered that the son's heart was good, 
the son had been alive still, an honest and a hap- 
py man. Do ye moi laugh, oh ye all-listening 
fiends ! when men praise those dead whose vir- 
tues they discovered not when alive? It takes, 
much marble to build the sepulchre — ^how litde 



of lath and plaster would have repaired the gar- 
ret! 

On turning into a small room adjoining the • 
parlour in which Gawtrey sat, Morton found 
Fanny standing gloomily by a dull, soot-grimed ^ 
window, which looked out on the dead waUs of 
a small yard. Mrs. Boxer, seated by a table, 
was employed in trimming a cap, and putting 
questions to Fanny in that fsusetto voice of endear- 
ment in which people not used to children are 
apt to address them. 

" And so, my dear, they've never taught you 
to read or write ! YouVe been sadly neglectedi 
poor thing !" 

** We must do our best to supply the deficien- 
cy," said Morton, as he entered. 

'« Bless me, sir, is that you ?" And the ^ot^ 
vemante busded up and dropped a low courtesy ; 
for Morton, dressed then in the garb of a gende- 
man, was of a mien and person calculated to 
strike the gaze of the vulgar. 

" Ah, brother ?" cried Fanny, for by that name 
he had taught her to call him ; and she flew to 
his side. ** Come away — it's ugly here — it makes 
me cold." 

*' My child, I told you you must stay: but I 
shall hope to see you again some day. Will you 
not be kind to this poor creature, ma'am T For- 
give me if I offended you last night, and favour 
me by accepting this to show that we are friends." 
As he spoke he slid his purse into the woman's 
hand. ** I shall feel ever grateful for whatever 
you can do for Fanny." 

'^ Fanny wants nothing from any one else- 
Fanny wants her brother.'' 

" Sweet child ! I fear she don't take to me. 
Will you like me. Miss Fanny ?" 

"No! get along!" 

** Fy, Fanny : you remember you did not take 
to me at first But she is so affectionate, ma'am 
— she never forgets a kindness." 

** I will do ^ I can to please her, sir. And 
so she is really master's grandchild ?" The wo- 
man fixed her eyes, as she spoke, so intendy on 
Morton, that he felt embarrassed; and busied 
himself, without answering, in caressing and 
soothing Fanny, who now seemed to awake to 
die affliction about to visit her : for, though she 
did not weep — she very rarely wept — her slight 
frame trembled, her eyes closed, her cheeks, 
even her lips, were white, and her delicate hands 
were clasped tighdy round the neck of the one 
about to abandon her to strange breasts. 

Morton was gready moved. " One kiss, Fan- 
ny ! and do not forget me when we meet again." 

The child pressed her lips to his cheek, but 
the lips were cold. He put her down gendy : 
she stood mute and passive. 

" Remember that he wished me to leave you 
here," whispered Morton, using an argument that 
never failed. *' We must obey him : and so— 
God bless you, Fanny !" 

He rose and retreated to the door ; the child 
unclosed her eyes, and gazed at him with a 
strained, painful, imploring gaze : her lips moved^ 
but she <Ud not speak. Morton could not bear 
diat silent wo. He sought to smile on her con- 
solingly, but the smile would not come. He 
closed the door, and hurried from the house. 

From that day Fanny setded into a kind of 
dreary, inanimate stupor, which resembled that 
of the somnambulist whom the magnetizer for- 
gets to waken. Hitherto, with all the eccentri- 
cities or deficiencies of her mind, had nungled a 
wild and airy gaiety. That was vanished. She 
spoke litde — she never played— no toys could 
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lure her — even the poor dog failed to win her 
notice. If she was told to do anything, she stared 
Tacantly, and stirred not. She evinced, however, 
a kind of dumb regard to the old blind man ; she 
would creep to his knees, and sit there for hours, 
seldom answering when he addressed her, but 
uneasy, anxious, and restless if he left her. 

" Will you die too ?" she asked once ; the old 
man understood her not, and she did not try to 
explain. Early one morning, some days afler 
Morton was gone, they missed her ; she was not 
in the house, nor the dull yard where she was 
sometimes dismissed and told to play — told in 
Tain. In great alarm, the old man accused Mrs. 
Boxer of having spirited her away ; and thieat- 
ened and stormed so loudly, that the woman, 
against her will, went forth to the search. At 
last she found the child in the churchyard, stand- 
ing wistfully beside a tomb. 

" What do you here, you little plague ?" said 
Mrs. Boxer, rudely seizing her by the arm. 

•' This is the way they will both come back 
some day ! I dreamed so !*' 

*• If ever I catch you here again !" said the 
housekeeper; and, wiping her brow with one 
hand, she struck the child with the other. Fanny 
had never been struck before. She recoiled in 
terror and amazement; and, for the first time 
since her arrival, burst into tears. 

"Come, come, no crying! and, if you tell 
master, I'll beat you within an inch of your life!" 
So saying, she caught Fanny in her arms ; and, 
walking about, scolding and menacing till she 
had frightened back the tears, she returned trium- 
phantly to the house, and, bursting into the par- 
lour, exclaimed, " Here's the litde darling, sir I" 
When old Simon learned where the child had 
been found, he was glad ; for it was his constant 
habit, whenever the evening was fine, to glide 
out to that churchyard — his dog his guide — and 
sit on his one favourite spot opposite the setting 
sun : this not so much for the sanctity of the 
place, or the meditations it might inspire, as be- 
cause it WHS the nearest, the safest, and the lone- 
liest spot in the neighbourhood of his home where 
the blind man could inhale the air and bask in the 
light of heaven. Hitherto, thinking it sad for the 
child, he had never taken her with him : indeed, 
at the hour of his monotonous excursion, she had 
generally been banished to bed. Now she was 
permitted to accompany him ; and the old man 
and the infant would sit there, side by side, as 
Age and Infancy rested side by side in the graves 
below. The first symptom of childlike interest 
and curiosity that Fanny bMrayed was awakened 
by the afiliction of her protector. One evening, 
as they thus sat, she made him explain what the 
desolation of blindness is. She seemed to com- 
prehend him, though he did not seek to adapt his 
complaints to her understanding. 

"Fanny knows," said she, touchingly ; "for 
the, too, is blind heie ;" and she pressed her hands 
to her temples. 

Notwithstanding her silence and strange ways, 
and although he could not see the exquisite love- 
liness which Nature, as in remorseful pity, had 
lavished on her outward form, Simon soon learned 
to love her better than he had ever loved yet: for 
they most cold to the child are often dotards to 
the grandchild. For her even his avarice slept. 
Dainties, never before known at his sparing board, 
were ordered to tempt her appetite— toyshops 
ransacked to amuse her indolence. He was long, 
however, before he could prevail on himself to 
fulfil his promise to Morton, and rob himself of 
her presence. At length, however, wearied with 



Mrs. Boxer's lamentations at her ignorance, and 
alarmed himself at some evidences of helpless- 
ness, which made him dread to think what her 
future might be when led alone in life, he placed 
her at a cbiyschool in the suburb. Here Fanny, 
for a considerable time, justified the harshest as- 
sertions of her stupidity. She could not even 
keep her eyes two minutes together on the page 
from which she was to learn the mysteries of 
reading : months passed before she mastered the 
alphabet ; and, a month after, she had again for- 
gotten it, and the Inbour was renewed. The only 
filing in which she showed ability, if so it might 
be called, was in the use of the needle. The 
sisters of the convent had already taught her 
many pretty devices in this art ; and when she 
found that at the school they were admired — that 
she was praised instead of blamed^— her vanity 
was pleased, and she learned so readily all that 
they could teach in this not unprofitable accom- 
plishment, that Mrs. Boxer slily and secretly 
turned her tasks to account, and made a weekly 
perquisite of the poor pupil's industry. Another 
faculty she possessed, in common with persons 
usually deficient and with the lower species, viz., 
a most accurate and faithful recollection of 
places. At first Mrs. Boxer had been duly sent, 
morning, noon, and evening, to take her to or 
bring her from the school ; but this was so great 
a grievance to Simon's solitary superintendent, 
and Fanny coaxed the old man so endearingly to 
allow her to go and return alone, that the attend- 
ance, unwelcome to both, was waved. Fanny 
exulted in this liberty : and she never, in going 
or in returning, missed passing through the burial 
ground, and gazing wistfully at the tomb from 
which she yet believed Morton would one day 
reappear. With his memory she cherished also 
that of her earlier and more guilty protector ; but 
they were separate feelings, which she distin- 
guished in her own way. 

" Papa had given her up. She knew that he 
would not have sent her away, far — far over the 
great water, if he had meant to see Fanny again ; 
but her brother was forced to leave her ; he would 
come to life one day, and then they should live 
together !" 

One day, towards the end of autumn, as her 
schoolmistress, a good woman on the* whole, but 
who had not yet had the wit to discover by what 
chords to tune -the instrument over which so 
wearily she drew her unskilful hand — one day, 
we say, the schoolmistress happened to be dressed 
for a christening party to which she was invited 
in4he suburb : and, accordingly, after the morn- 
ing lessons, the pupils were to be dismissed to a 
holy day. As Fanny now came last with the 
hopeless spelling-book, she stopped suddenly 
short, and her eyes rested with avidity upon a 
large bouquet of exotic fiowers with which the 
good lady (she was thin) had enlivened the cen- 
tre of the parted kerchief, whose yellow gauze 
modestly veiled that tender section of female 
beauty which poets have likened to hills of snow 
— a chilling simile ! It was then autumn, and 
field and even garden fiowers were growing rare. 

" Will you give me one of those fiowers ?" 
said Fanny, droppmg her book. 

" One of these flowers, child ! Why ?" 

Fanny did not answer ; but one of the elder 
and cleverer girls said, 

"Oh! she comes from France, you know, 
ma'am, and the Roman Catholics put fiowers, 
and ribands, and things over the graves ; you 
know, ma'am, we were reading yesterday about 
Peie la Chaise ?" 



"WeU what then!" 

" And Miss Fanny will do any kind of work 
for us if we will give her flowers." 

" Brother told me where to put them ; bat 
these pretty flowers, I never had any hke them ; 
they may bring him back again ! FUbe so good 
if you'll give me one — only one !" 

" Will you learn your lesson if I do, Fanny?" 

" Oh ! yes ! Wait a moment !" 

And Fanny stole back to her desk, put the 
hateful book resolutely before her, pressed both 
hands tightly on her temples — Eureka ! the chord 
wa8 touched— and Fanny marched in triumph 
through half a column of hostile double syllables ! 

From that day the schoolmistress knew how 
to stimulate her, and Fanny learned to read — her 
path to knowledge thus literally strewn with 
flowers ! Cathanne, thy children were far off, 
and thy grave looked gay ! 

It naturally happened that those short and sim- 
ple rhymes, often sacred, which are repeated in 
schools as helps to memory, made a part of her 
studies ; and, no sooner had the sound of vene 
stnick upon her fancy, than it seemed to confuse 
and agitate anew all her senses. It was like the 
music of some breeze, to which dance and iTem- 
ble all the young leaves of a wild plant. £t«ii 
when at the convent, she had been fond of repeats 
ing the infant rhymes with which they had soogfai 
to lull or to amuse her, but now the taste vas 
more strongly developed. She confounded, how- 
ever, in meaningless and motley disorder, tbe 
various snatches of song that came to her e», 
weaving them together in some form which she 
understood, but which was jargon to all othen; 
and often, as she went alone through the greca 
lanes or the bustling streets, tlie passenger would 
turn in pity and fear to hear her half cnant, hslf 
murmur ditties that seemed to suit only a wao- 
dering and unsettled imagination. And as Mrs. 
Boxer, in her visits to the various shops in the 
suburb, took care to bemoan her hard fate in at- 
tending to a creature so evidently moon-stricken, 
it was no wonder that the manner and the habiti 
of the child coupled with that strange predilec- 
tion to haunt the burial ground, which is not un- 
common with persons of weak and disordered 
intellect, confirmed the character thus given to 
her. 

So, as she tripped gaily and lightly along the 
thoroughfares, the children would draw aside 
from her path, and whisper, with superstitious 
fear mingled with contempt, " It's the idiot girl f 
Idiot ! How much more of heaven's light was 
there m that cloud than in the rushlights that, 
flickering in sordid chambers, shed on dnll things 
the dull ray, esteeming themselves as stars ! 

Months — years passed: Fanny was diirteen, 
when there dawned a new era to her existence. 
Mrs. Boxer had never got over her first gmdge 
to Fanny. Her treatment of the poor ^{ was 
always harsh, and sometimes cruel. But Fanny 
did not complain : and as Mrs. Boxer^s manner 
to her before Simon was invariably cringing and 
caressing, the old man never guessed Uie hard- 
ships his supposed grandchild underwent. There 
had been scandal some years back in the suburb 
about the relative connection of the master and 
the housekeeper ; and the flaunting dress of the 
latter, something bold in her regard, and certain 
whispers that her youth had not been vowed to 
Vesta, confirmed the suspicion. The only reasoai 
why we do -not feel sure that the rumour was 
false, is this : Simon Gawtrey had been so hard 
on the early follies of his son ! Certainly, at all 
events, the woman had exercised great infloence 
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over the miser befoie the arrival of Fanny, and 
she had done much to steel his selfishness against 
the ill-fated William. And, as certainly, she had 
fully calculated on succeeding to the savings, 
whatever they might be, of the miser, whenever 
Providence should be pleased to terminate his 
days. She knew that Simon had, many years 
back, made his will in her favour ; she knew that 
he had not altered that will ; she believed, there- 
fore, thit, in spite of all his love for Fanny, he 
loved his gold so much more, that he could not 
accustom himself to the thought of bequeathing 
it to hands too helpless to guard the treasure. 
This had, in some measure, reconciled the house- 
keeper to the intruder ; whom, nevertheless, she 
hated as a dog hates another dog, not only for 
taking his bone, but for looking at it. 

But, suddenly, Simon fell ill. His age made 
it probable he would die. He took to his bed— his 
breathing grew fainter and fainter — he seemed 
dead. Fanny all unconscious, sat by his bedside as 
usual, holding her breath not to waken him. Mrs. 
Boxer flew to the bureau — she unlocked it — she 
could not find the will, but she found three bags 
of bright old guineas : the sight charmed her. 
She tumbled them forth on the distained green 
cloth of the bureau — she began to count them ; 
and, at that moment, the old man, a? if there were 
a secret magnetism between himself and the 
guineas, woke from his trance. His blindness 
saved him the pain, that might have been fatal, 
of seeing the unhallowed profanation ; but he 
heard the clink of the metal. The very sound 
restored his strength. But the infirm are always 
cunning : he breathed not a suspicion. '' Mrs. 
Boxer," said he, faintly, " I think I could take 
some broth." Mrs. Boxer rose in great dismay, 
eently reclosed the bureau, and ran down stairs 
lor the broth. Simon took the occasion to quesr 
tion Fanny ; and, no sooner had he learned the 
operations of the heir-expectant, than he bade the 
girl first lock the bureau and bring him the key, 
and next run to a lawyer (whose address he gave 
her,) and fetch him instantly. 

With a malignant smile, the old man took the 
broth from his handmaid: "Poor Boxer, you are 
a disinterested creature," said he, feebly ; ** I think 
you will grieve when I goJ*^ 

Mrs. Boxer sobbed ; and before she had reco- 
vered, the lawyer entered. That day a new will 
was made ; and the lawyer politely informed Mrs. 
Boxer that her services would be dispensed witfi 
the next morning, when he should bring a nurse 
to the house. Mrs. Boxer heard, and took her 
resolution. As soon as Simon again fell asleep, 
she crept into the room, led away Fanny, locked 
her up in her own chamber, returned, searched 
for the key to the bureau, which she found at 
last under Simon's pillow, possessed herself of 
all she could lay her hands on, and the next morn- 
ing she had disappeared for ever ! 

Simon's loss was greater than might have been 
supposed ; for, except a trifling sum in the Sav- 
ings' Bank, he, like many other misers, kept all 
he had, in notes or specie, under his own lock 
and key. His whole fortune, indeed, was far 
less than was supposed; for money does not 
make money unless it is put out to interest ; and 
the miser cheated himself. Such portion as was 
in bank notes, Mrs. Boxer probably had the pru- 
dence to destroy ; for those numbers which Si- 
mon could remember were never traced: the 
gold, who could swear to it? Except the pit- 
tance in the Savings' Bank, and whatever might 
be the paltry worth of the house he rented, the 
(ather, who had enriched the menial to exile the 



son, was a beggar in his dotage. This news, 
however, was carefully concealed from him, by 
the advice of the doctor, whom, on his own re- 
sponsibility, the lawyer introduced, till he had 
recovered sufliciendy to bear the shock without 
danger; and the delay naturally favoured Mrs. 
Boxer's escape. 

Simon remained for some moments perfecdy 
stunned and speechless, when the news was 
broken to him. Fanny, in alarm at his in- 
creasing paleness, sprang to his breast. He 
pushed her away: "Go — go — go, child," he 
said; **I can't feed you now. Leave me to 
starve." 

** To starve !" said Fanny, wonderingly ; and 
she stole away, and sat herself down as if in deep 
thought. She then crept up to the lawyer as he 
was about to leave the room, after exhausting his 
stock of common-place consolation, and, putting 
her hand in his, whispered, ** I want to talk to 
you — this way." She led him through the pas- 
sage into the open air. "Tell me," she said, 
" when poor people try not to starve, don't they 
work ?" 

** My dear, yes.'' 

" For rich people buy poor people's work?" 

** Certainly, my dear — to be sure." 

•* Very well. Mrs. Boxer used to sell my 
work. Fanny will feed grandpapa! Go and 
tell him never to say ' starve' again." 

The good-natured lawyer was moved. ** Can 
you work, indeed, my poor girl ? Well, put on 
your bonnet, and come and talk to my wife." 

And tfiat was the new era in Fanny's exist- 
ence ! Her schooling was stopped. But now 
life schooled her. Necessity ripened her intel- 
lect. And many a hard eye moistened as — see- 
ing her glide with her little basket of fancy work 
along the streets, still murmuring her happy and 
bird-like snatches of unconnected song — men and 
children alike said, with respect, in which there 
was now no contempt, " It's the idiot girl who 
supports her blind grandfather !" 

They called her idiot still ! 



BOOK IV. 

'* J^U\ pi tintm fftossen fdeere 

Crfcb mfcb sefncr WeUen ifepfel; 
Vox m(r lfe(tt*i (n tocCter Up ere, 
Wat) t ftfn M nfcljt Ticm ^fel." 

Schiller : Der Pilgrim. 



CHAPTER I. 

" Oh, that tweet gleam of sunshine on the lake !** 

WtLSOn's Citp of Oe Plague. 

If, reader, you have ever looked through a 
solar microscope at the monsters in a drop of 
water, perhaps you have wondered to yourself 
how things so terrible have been hitherto un- 
known to you ; you have felt a loathing at the 
limpid element you hitherto deemed so pure; 
you have half fancied that you would cease to be 
a water-drinker ; yet the next day you have for- 
gotten the grim life that started before you, with 
Its coundess shapes, in that teeming globule; 
and, if so tempted by your thirst, you have not 
shrunk from the lying crystal, although myriads 
of the horrible unseen are mangling, devouring, 
gorging each other, in the liquid you so tran- 
quilly imbibe: so is it with that ancestral and 
master element called Life. Lapped in your 



sleek comforts, and lolling on the sofa of your 
patent conscience — when, perhaps for the first 
time, you look through the glass of Science upon 
one ghasUy globule in the waters that heave 
around — that till up, with their succulence, the 
pores of earth — that moisten every atom subject 
to your eyes or handled by your touch— you are 
startled and dismayed ; you say, mentally, ** Can 
such things be ? I never dreamed of this before ! 
I thought what was invisible to me was non-exist- 
ent in itself: I will remember this dread experi- 
ment." The next day the experiment is for- 
gotten. The chemist may rarefy the globule: 
can Science make pure the world ? 

Turn we now to the pleasant surface, seen in 
the whole, broad and fair to the common eye. 
Who would judge well of God's great designs, 
if he could look on no drop pendant from the 
rose-tree, or sparkling in the sun, without the 
help of his solar microscope ? 

It is ten years after the night on which William 
Gawtrey perished: I transport you, reader, to the 
fairest scenes in England; scenes consecrated, by 
the only true pastoral poetry we have ki^wn, to 
Contemplation and Repose. 

Autumn had begun to tinge the foliage on the 
banks of Winandermere. It had been a summer 
of unusual warmth and beauty ; and if that year 
you had visited the English lakes, you might, 
from time to time, amid the groups of happy 
idlers you encountered, have singled out two 
persons for interest, or, perhaps, for envy : two 
who mi^ht have seemed to you in peculiar har- 
mony with those serene and soft retreats : both 
young — both beautiful. Lovers you would have 
guessed them to be ; but such lovers as Fletcher 
might have placed under the care of his *• Holy 
Shepherdess :" forms that might have reclined by 

" The virtuous well, about whose flowery banks 
The Dimble-footed fairies dance their rounds 
By the pale moonshine." 

For in the love of those persons there seemed a 
purity and innocence that suited well their youth 
and Uie character of their beauty. Perhaps, in- 
deed, on the girl's side, love sprung rather from 
those affections which the spring of life throws 
upward to the surface, as the spring of earth does 
its flowers, than from that concentrated and deep 
absorption of self in self, which alone promises 
endurance and devotion, and of which first love, 
or, rather, first fancy, is often less susceptible 
than that which grows out of the more thoughtful 
fondness of maturer years. Yet he, the lover, 
was of so rare and singular a beauty, that he 
might well seem calculated to awaken to the 
utmost the love which wins the heart through 
the eyes. 

But to begin at the beginning. A lady of 
fashion had, in the autumn previous to the year 
on which our narrative reopens, taken, with her 
daughter, a girl then of about eighteen, the tour 
of the English lakes. Charmed by the beauty 
of Winandermere, and finding one of the most 
commodious villas on its banks to be let, they 
had remained there all the winter. In the early 
spring, a severe illness had seized the elder lady ; 
and, finding herself, as she slowly recovered, un- 
fit for the gaieties of a London season, nor unwil- 
ling, perhaps — for she had been a beauty in her 
day — to postpone for another year the debut of 
her daughter, she had continued her sojourn, 
with short intervals of absence, for a whole year. 
Her husband, a busy man of the world, with 
occupation in London, and fine estates in the 
country, joined them only occasionally, glad to 
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escape the still beauty of landscapes which 
brought him no rental, and, therefore, afforded 
no charm to his eye. 

In the first month of their arrival' at Winan- 
dermere, the mother and daughter had made an 
eventful acquaintance in the following manner. 

One evening, as they were walking on their 
lawn, which sloped to the lake, they heard the 
sound of a flute, played with a skill so exquisite 
as to draw them, surprised and spellbound, to the 
banks. The musician was a young man, in a 
boat, which he had moored beneath the trees of 
their demesne. He was alone, or, rather, he had 
one companion in a large Newfoundland dog, 
that sat watchful at the nelm of the boat, and 
appeared to enjoy the music as much as his 
master. As the ladies approached the spot, the 
dog growled, and the young man ceased, though 
without seeing the fair causes of his companion's 
displeasure. The sun, then setting, shone full 
on his countenance as he looked round ; and that 
countenance was one that might have haunted 
the nymphs of Delos ; the face of Apollo, not as 
the hero, but the shepherd — not of Ae bow, but 
of the lute — ^not of the Python-slayer, but the 
young dreamer by shady places — he whom the 
sculptor has portrayed leaning idly against the 
tree — the boy-god whose home is yet on earth, 
and to whom the Oracle and the Spheres are still 
unknown. 

At that moment the dog leaped from the boat, 
and the elderly lady uttered a faint cry of alarm, 
which, directing the attention of the musician, 
brought him also ashore. He called off his dog, 
and apologised, with a not ungraceful mixture of 
diffidence and ease, for his intrusion. He was 
not aware the place was inhabited— it was a 
favourite haunt of his — he lived near. The elder 
lady was pleased with his address, and struck 
with his appearance. There was, indeed, in his 
manner that indefinable charm, which is more 
attractive than mere personal appearance, and 
which can never be imitated or acquired. They 
parted, however, without establishing any formal 
acquaintance. A few days after, they met at 
dinner at a neighbouring house, and were intro- 
duced by name. That of the young man seemed 
strange to the ladies ; not so theirs to him. He 
turned pale when he heard it, and lemained silent 
and aloof the rest of the evening. They met 
again, and often; and for some weeks — nay, 
even for months-^he appeared to avoid, as much 
as possible, the acquaintance so auspiciously be- 
gun ; but, by litde and litde, the beauty of the 
younger lady seemed to ^in ground on his diffi- 
dence or repugnance. Excursions among the 
neighbouring mountains threw them together, 
and at last he fairly surrendered himself to the 
charm he had at first determined to resist. 

This young man lived on the opposite side of 
the lake, in a quiet household, of which he was 
the idol. His life had been one of almost mo- 
nastic purity and repose ; his tastes were accom- 
plished, his character seemed soft and gende; 
but beneath that calm exterior, flashes of passion 
— the nature of the poet, ardent and sensitive — 
would break forth at times. He had scarcely 
ever, since his earliest childhood, quitted those 
retreats ; he knew nothing of the world, except 
in books — books of poetry and romance. Those 
with whom he lived — his relations, an old 
bachelor, and" the old bachelor's sisters, old' 
maids — seemed equally innocent and inexperi- 
enced. It was a family whom the rich respected 
and the poor loved— moflfensive, charitable, and 
well off» To whatevei their easy fortune might 



be, he appeared the heir. The name of this 
young man was Charles Spencer; the ladies 
were Mrs. Beaufort, and Camilla, her daughter. 

Mrs. Beaufort, though a shrewd woman, did 
not at first perceive any danger in the growing 
intimacy between Camilla and the young Spencer. 
Her daughter was not her favourite — not the ob- 
ject of her one thought or ambition. Her whole 
heart and soul were wrapped in her son Arthur, 
who lived principally abroad. Clever enough 
to be considered capable, when he pleased, of 
achieving distinction ; good-looking enough to be 
thought handsome by all who were on the qui 
vive for an advantageous match; good-natured 
enough to be popular with the society in which 
he lived, scattering to and fro money without 
limit, Arthur Beaufort, at the age of thirty, had 
established one of those brilliant and evanescent 
reputations, which, for a few years, reward the 
ambition of the Ane gentleman. It was precisely 
the reputation that the mother could appreciate, 
and which even the more saving father secredy 
admired, while, ever respectable in phrase, Mr. 
Robert Beaufort seemed opeuly to regret. This 
son was, I say, every thing to them ; they cared 
litUe, in comparison, for their daughter. How 
could a daughter keep up the proud name of 
Beaufort! However well she might marry, it 
was another house, not theirs, which her graces 
and beauty would adorn. Moreover, the better 
she might marry, the greater her dowry would 
naturally be — the dowry to go out of the 
family ! And Arthur, poor fellow ! was so ex- 
travagant, that really he would want every six- 
pence. Such was the reasoning of the father. 
The mother reasoned less upon the matter. 
Mrs. Beaufort, faded and meagre, in blonde and 
cachemere, was jealous of the charms of her 
daughter ; and she herself, as silly women often 
do, growing sentimental and lachrymose as she 
advanced in life, had convinced herself that 
Camilla was a girl of no feeling. 

Miss Beaufort was, indeed, of a character sin- 
gularly calm and placid ; it was the character that 
charms men in proportion, perhaps, to their own 
strength and passion. She had been rigidly 
brought up ; her aflections had been very early 
chilled and subdued; they moved, therefore, 
now, with ease, in the serene path of her duties. 
She held her parents, especially her fiither, in 
reverential fear, and never dreamed of (he possi- 
bility of resisting one of their wishes, much less 
their commands. Pious, kind, gentle, of a fine 
and never-ruffled temper, Camilla, an admirable 
daughter, was likely to make no less admirable a 
wife ; you might depend on her principles, if ever 
you could doubt her aflection. Few girls were 
more calculated to inspire love. You would 
scarcely wonder at any folly, any madness, 
which even a wise man might commit for her 
sake. This did not depend on her beauty alone, 
though she was extremely lovely rather than 
handsome, and of that style of loveliness which 
is universally fascinating: the figure, especially 
as to the arms, throat, and bust, was exquisite ; 
the eyes of that velvet softness which to look on 
is to love. But her charm was in a certain 
prettiness of manner, an exceeding innocence 
mixed with the most captivating, because uncon- 
scious, coquetry. With all this there was a 
freshness, a joy, a virsrin and bewitching candour 
in her voice, her laugh — so you might also say 
in her very movements. Such was Camilla 
Beaufort at that age. Such she seemed to 
others. To her parents she was only a great 
girl rather in the way. To Mrs. Beaufort a 



rival, to Mr. Beaufort an encumbrance on the 
property. 



CHAPTER II. 

"Tlv» 

Saddening tb« solomn Digbt, yet with tlwt aadncM 
Idiiigliog ihe breath uf uitditturbed peace.** 

WiLM>M : dt^ tf Ue Plagwi. 

" 1*611 me hit fata. 
Say that he lives, or say that he is dead; 
But tell me—te.l me I 

I see him not ; some eload envelope* him.** 

lUl 

One day (nearly a year after their first intro- 
duction), as, with a party of friends, Camilla and 
Charles Spencer were riding through thoue wiW 
and romantic scenes which lie between the sunny 
Winandermere and the dark and sullen Wast- 
water, their conversation fell on topics more per- 
sonal than it had hitheno dune ; for, as yet, if 
they felt love, they had never sp4>ken of it. 

The narrowness of the path allowed only two 
to ride abreast, and the two to whom I confioe 
my description, were the last of the little band. 

" How I wish Arthur were here !" said C^ 
milla; '' I am sure you would like him." 

" Are you ? He lives much in the world— the 
world of which I know nothing. Are wc, tben, 
characters to suit each other ?" 

*'He is the kindest— -the best (^ honun 
beings!" said Camilla, rather evasively, butwhh 
more warmth than usually dwelt in her soft and 
low voice. 

*• Is he so kind?" returned Spencer, mosingljr. 
" Well, it may be so. And who would not be 
kind to you ? Ah ! it is a beautiful connectioii, 
that of brother and sister : I never had a sister." 

"Have you then a brother?" asked Camilla, 
in some surprise, and turning her ingenuous eyes 
full on her companion. 

Spencer's colour rose — rose to his temples: 
his voice trembled as he answered *' No— no bro- 
ther !" then, speaking in a rapid and hurried tone, 
he continued, '« My life has been a strange and 
lonely one. I am an orphan. I have mixed with 
few of my own age ; my boyhood and yonth 
have been spent in these 8cenei< ; my education 
such as nature and books could bestow, with 
scarcely any guide or tutor save my guanlian— 
the dear old man ! Thus the worid, the stir of 
cities, ambition, enterprise, all seem to me » 
things belonging to a distant land to which I shall 
never wander. Yet I have had my dreams, Mifv 
Beaufort ; dreams of which these solitudes still 
form a part; but solitudes not unshared. And 
lately I have thought that those dreams might be 
prophetic. And you — <lo you love the worid !" 

** I, like you, have scarcely tried it," said Ca- 
milla, with a sweet laugh. "But I lore the 
country better — oh ! far better than what Utde I 
have seen of towns. But for you," she con- 
tinned, witli a charming hesitation, ** a man is to 
dififerent from us — for yon to shrink from the 
world — you, so young, and with talents too— 
nay, it is tnie !— it seems to me strange." 

" It may be so, but I cannot tell you what feel- 
ings of dread — what vague forebodings of terror 
seize me if I carry my thoughts beyond these 
retreats. Perhaps my good ouardian — " 

" Your uncle ?" interrupted Camilla. 

** Ay, my uncle— may have contributed to en- 
gender feelings, as you say, strange at my age; 
but still—" 

•• Still what?" 

" My earlier childhood," continued Spencer, 
breathing hard and turning pale, *< was not spent 
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in the happy home I hive now ; it was passed in 
a premature ordeal of suffering and pain. Its 
recollections have le(\ a dark shadow on my 
mind, and under that shadow lies every thought 
that points towards the troublous and labouring 
career of other men. But,'' he resumed, afler a 
pause, and in a deep, earnest, almost solemn 
Toice, " but, after all, is this cowardice or wis- 
dom? I find no monotony, no tedium in this 
quiet life. Is there not a certain morality, a cer- 
tain religion in the spirit of a secluded and country 
existence ? In it we do not know the evil pas- 
sions which ambition and strife are said to arouse. 
1 never feel jealous or envious of other men ; I 
never know what it is to hate; my boat, my 
horse, our garden, music, books, and, if I may 
dare to sny so, the solemn gladness that comes 
from the hopes of another life— these fill up 
every hour with thoughts and pursuits, peace- 
ful, happy, and without a cloud, till of late, 
when — when — " 
" When what ?" said Camilla; innocently. 
"When I have longed, but did not dare, to 
ask another if to share such a lot would content 
her!" 

He bent, as he spoke, his soft blue eyes full 
upon the blushing face of her whom he ad- 
dressed, and Camilla half smiled and half sighed, 
" Our companions are far before us," said she, 
turning away her face ; " and, see, the road is 
now smooth." She quickened her horse's pace 
ai she said this ; and Spencer, too new to women 
to interpret favourably her evasion of his words 
and looks, fell into a profound silence, which 
lasted during the rest of their excursion. 

As, towa^s the decline of day, he bent his 
solitary way home, emotions and passions to 
which his life had hitherto been a stranger, and 
which, alas! he had vainly imagined a life so 
tranquil kept everlastingly restrained, swelled his 
heart. 

"She does not love me," he muttered, half 
aloud; "she will leave me, and what then will 
all the beauty of the landscape seem in my eyes ? 
And how dare I look up to her ? Even if her 
cold, vain mother— her father, the man, they say, 
of forms and scruples, were to consent, would 
they not question closely of my true birth and 
origin ? And if the one blot were overlooked, is 
there no other? His early habits and vices — 
Am/ — a brother's — his unknown career termi- 
nating at any day, perhaps, in shame, in crime, 
in exposure,' in the gibbet — will they overlook 
this ?" As he spoke he groaned aloud ; and, as 
ir impatient to escape himself, spurred on his 
horse, and rested not till he reached the belt of 
Inm and sober evergreens that surrounded his 
hitherto happy home. 

licavinghis horse to find its way to the stables, 
the young man passed through rooms, which he 
fcund deserted, to the lawn on the other side, 
which eloped to the smooth waters of the lake. 
Here, seated under the one large tree that 
formed the pride of the lawn, over which it cast 
tts shadow broad and far, he perceived his guar- 
dian poiing idly over an of^-read book^ — one of 
those books of which literary dreamers are apt 
^ pow fantastically fond — books by the old 
English writers, full of phrases and conceits half 
*inaint and half sublime, interspersed with praises 
of the country, imbued with a poetical rather 
than orthodox religion, and adorned with a 
strange mixture of monastic learning and aphor- 
isms collected from the weary experience of 
actual life. 
To the left, by a greenhouse, built between 



the house and the lake, might be seen the white 
dress and lean form of the eldest spinster sister, 
to whom the care of the fiowers — lor she had 
been early crossed in love — was consigned ; at a 
little distance from her the other two were seated 
at work, and conversing in whispers, not to dis- 
turb their studious brother, no doubt upon the 
nephew, who was their all in all. It was the 
calmest hour of eve; and the quiet of the seve- 
ral forms — their simple and harmless occupa- 
tions, if occupations they might be called — the 
breathless foliage rich in the depth of summer ; 
behind, the old-fashioned house, unpretending, 
not mean, its open doors and windows giving 
glimpses of the comfortaUe repose within ; be- 
fore, the lake, without a ripple, and catching the 
gleam of the sunset clouds —all made a picture 
of that complete tranquillity and stillness which 
sometimes soothes and sometimes saddens us, 
according as we are in the temper to woo Con- 
tent. 

The young man glided to his guardian and 
touched his shoulder: '*Sir, may I speak to 
you ? Hush ! they need not see us now ! It is 
only you I would speak with." 

The elder Spencer rose ; and, with his book 
still in his hand, moved side by side with his 
nephew under the shadow of the tree and to- 
wards a walk to the right, which led for a short 
distance along the margin of the lake, backed by 
the interiaced boughs of a thick copse. 

^'Sir!" said the young man, speaking first, 
and with a visible effort, <*your cautions have 
been in vain ! I love this girl — this daughter of 
the haughty Beaufurts ! I love her — ^better than 
Ufelloveher!" 

" My poor boy," said the uncle, tenderiy, and 
with a simple fondness passing his arm over the 
speaker*s shoulder, *«do not think I can chide 
you : I know what it is to love in vain!" 

^* In vain ! but why in vain ?" exclaimed the 
younger Spencer, with a vehemence that had in 
it something of both agony and fiereeness. *^She 
may love me — she shall love me !" and, almost 
for the first time in his life> the proud conscious- 
ness of his rare gifts of person spoke in his 
kindled eye and dilated stature. ** Do they not 
say that nature has been favourable to me? What 
rival have I here? Is she not young? And 
(sinking his voice till it almost breathed like 
music) is not love contagious ?" 

'• I do not doubt that she may love you— who 
would not ? But — but — the parents — will they 
ever consent ?" 

*• Nay !" answered the lover, as, with that in- 
consistency common to passion, he now argued 
stubbornly against those fears in another to which 
he had just before yielded in himself, "nay! 
after all, am I not of their own blood ? Do I not 
come from the elder branch ? Was I not reared 
in equal luxury and with l^igher hopes? And 
my mother — my poor mother — did she not to 
the last maintain our bir^right — her own hon- 
our ? Has not accident or law unjusdy stripped 
us of our true station ? Is it not for us to forgive 
spoliation ? Am I not, in fact, the person who 
descends — who forgets the wrongs of the dead, 
the heritage of the livmg ?" 

The young man had never yet assumed this 
tone — had never yet shown that he looked back 
to the history connected with his birth with the 
feelings of resentment and the memory of wrong. 
It was a tone contrary to his habitual calm and 
contentment— -it struck forcibly on his listener — 
and the elder Spencer was silent for some mo- 
ments before he replied, ** If you feel thus (and 



' it is natural ) you have yet 8tron?f»r reason to 
strug^^le again&i this unh<}»pv jTL'cii'i.'' 

" 1 have tieen c iiscidus oI iluu tiir," re, lied 
Spencer, fliournfaily. •* 1 ave struggled i and 
1 say again it is in vain! I tuin, then, to face 
the obstacles! My birth — let us suppose that 
the Beauforts overtook it. Did you not tell me 
that Mr. Beaufort wrote to inform you of the ab- 
rupt and intemperate visit of my brother-— of his 
determination never to forgive it ? I think I re- 
member something of this years ago." 

**It is trae!" said the guardian; "and the 
conduct of that brother is, in fact, the true cause 
why you never ought to reassum^ your proper 
name — never to divulge it, even to the family 
with whom you connect yourself by marriage ; 
but, above all, to the Beauforts, who, for that 
cause, if that cause alone, would reject your 
suit." 

The young man groaned — placed one hand 
before his eyes, and with the other graspf;d his 
guardian's arm convulsively, as if to check him 
from proceeding farther; but the good man, not 
divining his meaning and absorbed in his sub- 
ject, went on, irritating the wound he had touched. 

"Reflect! your brother, in boyhood — in the 
dying hours of his mother, scarcely saved from 
the crime of a thief; flying from a friendly pur- 
suit with a notorious reprobate ; afterward impli- 
cated in some discreditable transaction about a 
horse; rejecting all — every hand that could save 
him ; clinging by choice to the lowest compan- 
ions and the meanest habits ; disappearing from 
the country, and last seen, ten years ago— -the 
beard not yet on his chin — with that same repro- 
bate of whom I have spoken, in Paris, a day or 
so only before his companion, a coiner — ^a mur- 
derer—fell by the hands of the poHce ! You re- 
member that when, in your seventeenth year, 
you evinced some desire to retake your name- 
nay, even to refind that guilty brother, I placed 
before you, as a sad and terrible duty, the news- 
paper that contained the particulars of the death 
and the former adventures of that wretched ac- 
complice, the notorious Gawtrey: and, telling 
you that Mr. Beaufort had long since written to 
inform me that his own son and Lord Lilbume 
had seen your brother in company with the mis- 
creant just before his fate— -nay, was, in all pro- 
bability, the very youth described in the account 
as found in his chamber and escaping the pursuit, 
I asked you if you would now venture to leave 
that disguise— that shelter under which you 
would forever be safe from the opprobrium of 
the world — from the shame that, sooner or later, 
your brother must bring upon your name !" 

" It is true — it is true !" said the pretended 
nephew, in a tone of great anguish* and with 
trembling lips which the blood had forsaken. 
" Horrible to look either to his past or his fu- 
ture! But — but— we have heard of him no 
more; no one ever has learned his fate. Per- 
haps — perhaps (and he seemed to breathe more 
freely) — my brother i9 no more I** 

And poor Catharine— and poor Philip— had it 
come to this ? Did the one brother feel a senti- 
ment of release, of joy, in conjecturing the death 
— perhaps the death of violence and shame — of 
his fellow-orphan ? Mr. Spencer shook his head 
doubtingly, but made no reply. The young man 
sighed heavily, and strode on for several paces 
in advance of his protector ; then, turning back, 
be laid his hand on his shoulder: 

** Sir," he said, in a low veic0*and with down- 
cast eyes, "you are right: 4his disguise— this 
false Dsme — most be for ever borne ! Why need 
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the Beauforts, then, ever know who and what I 
am? Why not, as your nephew — nephew to 
one so respected and exemplary — proffer my 
claims and plead my cause ?" * 

«* They are proud — so it is said-— and worldly ; 
you know my family was in trade— still — ^but — " 
and here Mr. Spencer broke off from a tone of 
doubt into that of despondency ; ** but, recollect, 
though Mrs. Beaufort may not remember the 
circumstance, both her husband and her son have 
seen me — have known my name. Will they 
not suspect, when once introduced to you, the 
stratagem that has been adopted? Nay, has it 
not been from that very fear that you have wished 
me to shun the acquaintance of the family? Both 
Mr. Beaufort and Arthur saw you in chUdhood, 
and their suspicion once aroused, they may re- 
cognise you at once ; your features are developed, 
but not altogether changed. Come, come ! my 
adopted, my dear son, shake off this fantasy be- 
times: let us change the scene: I will travel 
with you — ^read with you — go where—" 

*< Sir — sir !" exclaimed the lover, smiting his 
breast, ** you are ever kind, compassionate, gene- 
rous; but do not—do not rob me of hope. I 
have never — ^thanks to you — felt, save in a mo- 
mentary dejection, the curse of my birth. Now 
how heavily it falls! Where shall I look for 
comfort ?" 

As he spoke, the sound of a bell broke over 
the translucent air and the slumbering lake: it 
was the bell that every eve and mom t<ummoned 
that, innocent and pious family to prayer. The 
old man's face changed as he heard it — changed 
from its customary indolent, absent, lisdess as- 
pect, into an expression of dignity, even of ani- 
mation. 

"Hark!" he said, pointing upward; "hark! 
it chides you. Who shall say ^ where shall I 
look for comfort' while God is in the heavens ?" 

The young man, habituated to the faith and 
observance of religion till they had pervaded his 
whole nature, bowed his head in rebuke ; a few 
tears stole from his eyes. 

"Yop are right, /a^A«r," he said tenderly, 
giving emphasis to the deserved and endearing 
name. "I am comforted already!" 

So, side by side, silently and noiselessly, the 
young and the old man glided back to the house. 
When they gained the quiet room in which the 
family usually assembled, the sisters and servants 
were already gathered round the table. Tliey 
knelt as the loiterers entered. It was the wonted 
duty of the younger Spencer to read the prayers ; 
and, as he now did so, his graceful countenance 
more hushed, his sweet voice more earnest than 
usual in its accents, who that heard could have 
deemed the heart within convulsed by such 
stormy passions ? Or was it not in that hour — 
that solemn commune — soothed from its wo? 
Oh, beneficent Creator! thou who inspirest all 
the tribes of earth widi the desire to pray^ hast 
thou not, in that divinest instinct, bestowea on us 
the happiest of thy gifts ? 



CHAPTER HI. 

*• Bertram, I mean the bnainees it not ended, as fearing to 
hear of it heri'aftcr. 

• •»»♦»»« 

\at SoUUr, Dojoa know this Captain Onmain 7***-^1/r« 
ITeU TUt End* WiU. 

One evening, some weeks after the date of the 
last chapter, Mr. ll<tt>ert Beaufort sat alone in his 
house in Grosvenor Square. He had arrived 
that morning iron Beadbrt court, on his way to 



Winandermere, to which he was summoned by 
a letter from his wife. 

That year was an agitated and eventful epoch 
in England ; and Mr. Beaufort had recently gone 
through the busde of an election — not, indeed, 
contested, for his popularity and his property 
defied all rivalry in his own county. 

The rich man had just dined, and was seated 
in lazy enjoyment by the side of the fire, which 
he had ha'd lighted less for the warmth — though 
it was then September — than for the companion- 
ship, engaged in finishing his madeira, and, with 
half-closed eyes, munching his deviled biscuits. 

" I am sure," he soliloquised, while thus em- 
ployed, " I d<m't know exacdy what to do ; my 
wife ought to decide matters where the girl is 
concerned ; a son is another affair: that's the use 
of a wife. Humph !" 

"Sir," said a fat servant, opening the door, 
"a gendeman wishes to see you upon very par- 
ticular business." 

" Business at this hour ! Tell him to go to 
Mr. Blackwell." 

" Yes, sir." 

" Stay ! perhaps he is a constituent, Simmons. 
Ask him if he belongs to the county." 

"Yes, sir." 

"A great estate is a great plague," muttered 
Mr. Beaufort; "so is a great constituency. It 
is pleasanter, after all, to be in the House of 
Lords. I suppose I could if I wished, but then 
one must rat — that's a bore. I will consult Lil- 
bume. Humph !" The servant reappeared. 

"Sir, he says he does belong to the county." 

" Show him in ! What sort of a person ?" 

"A sort of gendeman, sir; that is," continued 
the buder, mindful of five shillings just slipped 
within his palm by the stranger, "quite the gen- 
tleman." 

" More wine, then — stir up the fire." 

In a few moments the visiter was ushered into 
the apartment. He was a roan between fifty and 
sixty, but still aiming at the appearance of youth. 
His dress evinced military pretensions; consist- 
ing of a blue coat, buttoned up to the chin, a 
black stock, loose trowsers of the fashion called 
Cossacks, and brass spurs. He wore a wig, of 
great luxuriance in curl and rich auburn in hue ; 
with large whiskers of the same colour, slighUy 
tinged with gray at the roots. By the imperfect 
light of the room it was not perceptible that the 
clothes were somewhat threadbare, and that the 
boots, cracked at the side, admitted glimpses of 
no very white hosiery within. Mr. Beaufort, 
reluctanUy rising from his repose and gladly 
sinking back to it, motioned to a chair, and put 
on a doleful and doubtful semi-smile of welcome. 
The servant placed the wine and glasses before 
the stranger : the host and visiter were alone. 

" So, sir," said Mr. Beaufort, languidly, " you 

are from shire ; I suppose about the canal : 

may I oflfer you a glass of wine ?" 

" Most hauppy, sir — your health !" and the 
stranger, with evident satisfaction, tossed off a 
bumper to so complimentary a toast. 

" About the canal ?" repeated Mr. Beaufort. 

"No, sir, no? You parliament gendemen 
must hauve a vaust deal of trouble on your haunds 
— very foine property I understaund yours is, sir. 
Sir, allow me to drink the health of your good 
lady!" 

" I thank you, Mr. — Mr. - what did you say 
your name was ? I beg you a thousand pardons." 

" No ofTaunce in the least, sir ; no ceremony 
with me^this is perticler good madeira !" 

" May I ask you how I can serve you ?" said 



Mr. Beaufort, struggling between die seiwe of 
annoyance and the ^ar to be uncivil. «' And, 
pray, had I the honour of your vote in the last 
election ?" 

" No, sir, no ! It's mauny years since I have 
been in your part of the worid, though I was 
born there." 

" Then I don't exacdy see — " began Mr. 
Beaufort, and stopped with dignity. 

" Why I call on you," put in die stranger, 
tapping his boots with his cane ; and then, reoog^ 
rusing the rent, he thrust both feet under the 
table. 

" I don't say that ; but at diis hour I am sel- 
dom at leisure — not but what I am always at the 
service of a constituent, that is, a voter t I make 
a distinction between the two^'tis the duty oft 
member ; Mr. — I beg your pardon, I did not 
catch your name." 

"Sir," said the stranger, helping himseir to a 
third glass of wine, " here's a h^th to your 
young folk ! And now to business." Here the 
visiter, drawing his chair nearer to his host, as- 
suming a more grave aspect, and dropping some- 
thing of his stilted pronunciation, coodnued, 
" You had a brother?" 

" Well, sir," said Mr. Beaufort, widi a f&rf 
changed countenance. 

" And that brother had a wife !" 

Had a cannon goi^vfC in the ear of Mr. Bx^ 
Beaufort, it could not have shocked or stunned 
him more dian that simple kvord, widi which hii 
companion closed his sentence. He fell back ii 
his chair, his lips apart, his eyes fixed on the 
stranger. He sought to speak, but his tongoe 
clove to his mouth. 

" That wife had two sons bom in wedlock!" 

" It is false !" cried Mr. Beaufort, finding 
voice at length, and springing to his feet. "And 
who are you, sir? and what do you mean by—" 

" Hush !" said the stranger, perfecdy uncon- 
<;emed, and regaining the dignity of his haw^aw 
enunciation : " better not let the servants hear 
auny thmg. For my pawt, I think servants hauTC 
the longest pair of ears of auny persons, not ex- 
cepting jaukasses ; their ears stretch from the 
pauntry to the pariour. Hush, sir! -perticler 
good madeira, this !" 

" Sir !" said Mr. Beaufort, struggling to pre- 
serve, or, rather, recover his temper, " your con- 
duct is exceedingly strange : but allow roe to say 
that you are whoUy misinformed. My brother 
never did marry ; and, if you have anything to 
say on behalf of those young men — his natonl 
sons — I refer you to my solicitor, Mr. Black- 
well, of Lincoln's Inn. I wish you a good 
evening." 

" Sir ! the same to you ; I won't trouble you 
auny farther ; it was only out of koiodness I 
called ; I am not used to be treated so ; sir, I an 
in his maujesty's service ; sir, you will foind that 
the witness of the marriage is forlhcoining; yw 
will think of me then, and, perhaps, be sorry. 
But I've done : Your most obedient humble, 
sir! " And the stranger, with a flourish of his 
hand turned to the door. 

At the sight of this determination on the part 
of his strange guest, a cold, uneasy, vague pre- 
sentment seized Mr. Beaufort There, not dash- 
ed, but rather froze, across him the recollection 
of his brother's emphatic but disbelieved assih 
ranees— of Catharine's obstinate assertion of her 
sons' alleged rights— of her then hopeless law- 
suit : hopeless because the witness she mvoked 
was not found. With this remembrance came a 
horrible train of shadowy fears — lidgalion, wit- 
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ncsses, verdict, surrender ; spoliation — arrears — 
ruin! 

The man, who had gained the door, turned 
back and looked at him with a complacent, half- 
triumphant leer upon his impudent, reckless face. 
"Sir," then said Mr. Beaufort, mildly, "I 
repeat that you had belter see Mr. Black well." 

The tempter saw his triumph. *•! have a 
secret to communicate, which it is best for you 
to keep snug. How mauny people do you wish 
me to see about it ? Come, sir, there is no need 
of a lawyer ; or, if you think so, tell him yourself. 
Now or never, Mr. Beaufort." 

** I can have no objection to hear anything 
you have to say, sir," said the rich man, yet 
more mildly than before ; and then added, with a 
hrced pmile, *' Though my rights are already 
too confirmed to admit of a doubt." 

Without heeding the last assertion, the stranger 
coolly walked back, resumed his seat, and, plac- 
ini^ both arms on the table, and looking Mr. 
Beaufort full in the face, thus proceeded : 

" Sir, of the marriage between Philip Beau- 
fort and Catharine Morton there were two wit- 
nesses — the one is dead, the other went abroad — 
the last is alive still!" 

** If so," said Mr. Beaufort, who, not naturally 
deficient in cunning and sense, felt every faculty 
* now prodigiously sharpened, and was resolved 
to know the precise grounds for alarm ; ** if so, 
why did not the man — ^it was a servant, sir, a 
man-servant, whom Mrs. Morton pretended to 
rely on — appear at the trial ?" 

** Because, I say, he was abroad, and could 
not be found : or, the search a(\ei him miscar- 
ried, from clumsy management and a lack of the 
rhmo." 

*'Huni!" said Mr. Beaufort; '* one witness— 
wic witness, observe, there is only one ! — does 
not alarm me much. It is not what a man 
deposes, it is fwhat a jury believe, sir ! More- 
over, what has become of the young men? They 
have never been heard of for years. They are 
probably dead ; if so, I am heir-at-law I" 

" I know where one of them is to be found, at 
all events," 

"The elder? Philip?" asked Mr. Beaufort, 
anxiously, and with a fearful remembrance of the 
energetic and vehement character prematurely 
exhibited by his nephew. 

" Pawdon me \ I need not answer that ques- 
tion.'' 

" Sir ! a lawsuit of this nature, against one in 
possession, is very doubtful," and, added the 
rich man, drawing himself up, " and, perhaps, 
very expensive !" 

"The young man I speak of does not want 
friends, who will not grudge the money." 

" Sir !" said Mr. Beaufort, rising and placing 
his back to the fire ; '* sir ! what is your object 
in this communication ? Do you come, on the 
part of the young men, to propose a compromise? 
Ifso, be plain!" 

" I come on my own pawt. It rests with vou 
to say if the young men shall never know it !" 
" And what do you want ?" 
" Five hundred a year as long as the secret is 

\* And how c^in you prove that there is a se- 
cret; Mter all ?" 

"By producing the witness, if you wish." 

"Will he go halves in the ^6600 a year?" 
Mked Mr. Beaufort, artfully. 

"That is moy affair, sir," replied the stranger. 

" What you say," resumed Mr. Beaufort, " is 
M extraordinary, so unexpected, and still, to me, 



seems so improbable, that I must have time to 
consider. If you will call on me in a week, and 
produce your facts, I will give you my answer. 
I am not the man, sir, to wish to keep any one 
out of his true rights ; but I will not yield, on 
the other hand, to imposture." 

" If you don't want to keep them out of their 
rights, rd best go and tell my young gentlemen," 
said the stranger, with cool impudence. 

•* I tell you I must have time," repeated Beau- 
fort, disconcerted. *' Besides, I have not myself 
alone to look to, sir," he added, with dignified 
emphasis ; '* I am a father !" 

^' This day week I will call on you again. 
Good-evening, Mr. Beaufort!" And the man 
stretched out his hand with an air of amicable 
condescension. 

The respectable Mr. Beaufort changed colour, 
hesitated, and finally sufiered two fingers to be 
entered into the grasp of the visiter, whom he 
ardendy wished at that bourn whence no visiter 
returns. 

The stranger smiled, stalked to the door, laid 
his finger on his lip, winked knowingly, and 
vanish^, leaving Mr. Beaufort a prey to such 
feelings of uneasiness, dread, and terror, as a 
man whom, on some inch or two of slippery 
rock, the tides have suddenly surrounded. 

He remained perfecdy still for some moments, 
and then, glancing round the dim and spacious 
room, his eyes took in all the evidences of luxury 
and wealth which it betrayed. Above the huge 
sideboard, that on festive days groaned beneath 
the hoarded weight of the silver heirlooms of the 
Beauforts, hung, in its gild:d frame, a large pic- 
ture of the family seat, with the stately porticoes, 
the noble park, the groups of deer ; and around 
the wall, interspersed here and there with ances- 
tral portraits of knight and dame, long since 
gathered to theihTest, were placed masterpieces 
of the Italian and Flemish art, which generation 
after generation had slowly accumulated, till the 
Beaufort Collection had become the theme of 
connoisseurs and the study of young genius. 

The still room, the dumb pictures, even the 
heavy sideboard seemed to gain voice, and speak 
to him audibly. He thrust his hand into the 
folds of his waistcoat, and griped his own fiesh 
convulsively ; then, striding to and fro the apart- 
ment, he endeavoured to re-collect his thoughts. 

** I dare not consult Mrs. Beaufort," he mut- 
tered ; ** no — no— she is a fool ! Besides, she*s 
not in the way. No time to lose— I will go to 
Lilbume." 

Scarce had that thought crossed him than he 
hastened to put it into execution. He rang for 
his hat and gloves, and sallied out on foot to Lord 
Lilbume's house in Park. Lane ; the distance 
was short, and impatience has long strides. 

He knew Lord Lilburne was in town, for that 
personage loved London for its own sake ; and, 
even in September, he would have ssiid with the 
old Duke of Queensbury, when some one observ- 
ed that London was very empty, *' Yes ; but it 
is fuller than the country." 

Mr. Beaufort found Lord Lilburne reclined on 
a sofa by the open window of his drawing-room, 
beyond whidi the early stars shone upon the 
glimniiering trees and silvered turf of the deserted 
park. Uidike the simple dessert of his respecta- 
ble brother-in-law, the costliest fruits, the richest 
wines of France graced the small table placed 
beside his sofa ; and, as the starch man of forms 
and method entered the room at one door, a rus- 
tling silk, that vanished through the aperture of 
another, seemed to betray tokens of a tite^tite^ 



probably more agreeable to Lilbume than the one 
with which only our narrative is concerned. 

It would have been a curious study for such 
men as love to gaze upon the dark and wily 
features of human character, to have watched the 
contrast between the reciter and the listener, as 
Beaufort, with much circumlocution, much 
affected disdain, and real anxiety, narrated the 
smgular and ominous conversation between him- 
self and his visiter. 

The servant, in introducing Mr. Beaufort, had 
added to the light of the room ; and the candles 
shone full on the face and form of Mr. Beaufoit. 
All about that genUeman was so completely in 
unison with the world's forms and seemings, 
that there was something moral in the very sight 
of him ! Since his fortune, he had grown less 
pale and less thin ; the angles in his figure were 
filled up. On his brow mere was no trace of 
younger passion. No able vice had ever sharp- 
ened the expression, no exhausting vice ever 
deepened the lines. He was the 6eati ideal of a 
county member ; so sleek, so staid, so business- 
like ; yet so clean, so neat, so much the gentle- 
man. And now there was a kind of pathos in 
his gray hairs, his nervous smile, his agitated 
hands, his quick and uneasy transition of posture, 
the tremble of his voice. He would have ap-' 
peared to those who saw, but heard not, the 
Grood Man in trouble. Cold, motionless, speech- 
less, seemingly apathetic, but, in truth, observant, 
still reclined on the sofa, his head thrown back, 
but one eye fixed on his companion, his hands 
clasped before him. Lord Lilbume listened ; and 
in that repose, about his face, even about his per- 
son, might be read the history of how different a 
life and character ! What native acuteness in the 
stealthy eye ! What hardened resolve in the full 
nostril and firm lips ! What sardonic contempt 
for all things in the intricate lines about the 
mouth ! What animal enjoyment of all things so 
despised in that delicate nervous system, which, 
combined with original vigour of constitution, 
yet betrayed itself in the veins on the hands and 
temples, the occasional quiver of the upper lip ! 
His was the frame, above all others, the most 
alive to pleasure — deep-chested, compact, sinewy, 
but thin to leanness ; delicate in its texture and 
extremities almost to effeminacy. The indiffer- 
ence of the posture, the very habit of the dress — 
not slovenly, indeed, but easy, loose, careless — 
seemed to speak of the man's manner of thought 
and life — his profound disdain of externals. 

Not till Beaufort had concluded did Lord Lil- 
bume change his position or open his lips ; and 
then, tuming to his brother-in-law his csdm face, 
he said dryly. 

" I always thought your brother had married 
that woman ; he was the sort of man to do it. 
Besides, why should she have gone to law with- 
out a vestige of proof, unless she was convinced 
of her rights ? Imposture never proceeds with- 
out some evidence. Innocence, like a fool, as it 
is, fancies it has only to speak to be believed. 
But there is no cause for alarm." 

" No cause I And yet you think there was a 
marriage." 

*^ It is quite clear," continued Lilbume, without 
heeding this intenruption, ** that the man, what- 
ever his evidence, has not got sufilicient proofs. 
If he had, he would go to the young men rather than 
you : it is evident that they would promise in- 
finitely larger rewards than he could expect from 
yourself. Men are always more generous with 
what they expect than what they have. All 
rogues know this. 'Tis the way Jews and 
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usurers thrive upon heirs rather than possessors ; 
'tis the philosophy o( post-obits, I dare say the 
man has found out the real witness of the mar- 
riage ; but ascertained, also, that the testimony of 
that witness would not suffice to dispossess you. 
He might be discredited : rich men have a way 
sometimes of discrediting poor witnesses. M ind, 
he says nothing of the lost cx)py of the register, 
whatever may be the value of that document, 
which I am not lawyer enough to say — of any let- 
ters of your brother avowing the marriage. Con- 
sider, the regist^ itself is destroyed — the clergy- 
man dead. Pooh ! make yourself easy." 

** True," said Mr. Beaufort, much comforted ; 
" what a memory you have !'* 

«* Naturally. Your wife is my sister — I hate 
poor relations — and I was therefore much inte- 
rested in your accession and your lawsuit No ; 
you may feel at rest on this matter, so far as a 
successful lawsuit is concerned. The next ques- 
tion is, will you have a lawsuit at all ? and is it 
worth while buying this fellow T That I can't 
say, unless I see him myself." 

** I wish to Heaven you would !" 

** Very willingly : 'tis a sort of thing I like — 
I'm fond of dealing with rogues — it arouses me. 
This day week? I'll be at your house — your 
proxy ; I shall do better than Blackwell. And, 
since you say you are wanted at the Lakes, go 
down and leave all to me." 

" A thousand thanks. I can't say how grate- 
ful I am. You certainly acre the kindest and 
cleverest person in the world." 

" You can't think worse of the world's clever- 
ness and kindness that I do," was Lilburne's 
rather ambiguous answer to the compliment. 
** But why does my sister want to see you ?" 

" Oh, I forgot ! Here is her letter. I was 
going to ask your advice in this, too." 

Lord Lilburne took the letter, and glanced over 
it with the rapid eye of a naan accustomed to 
seize in every thing tffe main gist and pith. 

*• An offer to my pretty niece — Mr. Spencer — 
requires no fortune— his uncle will settle all his 
own — (poor silly old man !) All ! Why that's only 
^eiOOOa year. You don'tthink much of this, eh ? 
How my sister can even ask you about it puz- 
zles me." 

** Why, you see, Lilburne," said Mr. Beau* 
fort, rather embarrassed, *• there is no question 
of fortune — nothing to go out of the family ; and, 
really, Arthur is so expensive; and, if she marry 
well,' i could not give her less than 15 or 
20,000/." 

** Aha ! I see ; every man to his taste : here a 
daughter, there a dowry, You are devilish fond 
of money, Beaufort. Any pleasure in avarice, 
eh T" 

Mr. Beaufort coloured very much at the re- 
mark and the question, and, forcing a smile, 
said, 

*• You are severe. But you don't know what 
it is to be father to a young man." 

" Then a great many young women have told 
me sad fibs ! But you are right in your sense of 
the phrase. No, I never had an neir-apparent, 
thank Heaven ! No children imposed on me by 
law : natural enemies, to count the years between 
the bells that ring for their majority and those 
that will toll for my decease. It is enough for 
me that I have a brother and a sister; that my 
brother's son will inherit my estates ; and that, 
in the mean time, he grudges me every tick in 
that clock. What then? If he had been my 
uncle I had done the same. Meanwhile, I see 
as little of him as good-breeding will permit. On 



the face of a rich man's heir is written the rich 
man's memento moriJ But, revenons a nos 
moutorift. Yes, if you give your daughter no 
fortune, your death will be so much the more 
profitable to Arthur !" 

" Really, you take such a very odd view of 
the matter," said Mr. Beaufort, exceedingly 
shocked. *» But I see you don't like the mar- 
riage : perhaps you are right." 

"Indeed, I have no choice in the matter; I 
never interfere between father and children. If 
I had children myself, I will, however, tell you, 
for your comfort, ihat they might marry exactly 
as they pleased; I would never thwart them. 1 
should be too happy to get them out of my way. 
If they married well, one would have all the 
credit; if ill, one would have an excuse to dis- 
own them. As 1 said before, I dislike poor rela- 
tions. Though, if Camilla lives at the Lakes 
when she is married, it is but a letter now and 
then ; and that's your wife's trouble, not yours. 
But, Spencer? what family? Was there not a 
Spencer who lived at Winandennere— who — " 

** Who went with us in search of these boys, 
to be sure. Very likely the same ; nay, he must 
be so. I thought so at the first." 

** Go down to the Lnkes to-morrow. You 
may hear something about your nephews f^ at 
that word Mr. Beaufort winced. *• "J'is well to 
be forearmed." 

" Many thanks for all your counsel," said 
Beaufort, rising, and glad to escape ; for, though 
both he and his wife held the advice of Lord Lil- 
burne in the highest reverence, they dways 
smarted beneath the quiet and careless stings 
which accompanied the honey. Lord Lilburne 
was singular in this: he would give to any one 
who asked it, but especially a relation, the best 
advice in his power ; and none gave better, that 
is, more taorldly advice. Thus, without the 
least benevolence, he was often of the greatest 
service ; but he oould not help mixing up the 
draught with as much aloes and bitter apple as 
possible. His intellect delighted in exhibiting 
itself even gratuitously. His heart was equally 
delighted in that only cruelty which polished life 
leaves to its tyrants towards their equals : thrust- 
ing pins into the feelings, and breaking self-love 
upon the wheel. But, just as Mr. Beaufort had 
drawn on his gloves and gained the doorway, a 
thought seemed to strike Lord Lilburne. 

** By the by," he said, " you understand that 
when I promised I would try and settle the mat- 
ter for you, I only meant that I would learn the 
exact causes you have for alarm on the one hand, 
or for a compromise with this fellow on the other. 
If the last be advisable, you are aware that I can- 
not interfere. I might get into a scrape ; and 
Beaufort Court is not my property." 

" I don't quite understand you." 

•• I am plain enough, too. If there is money 
to be given, it is given in order to defeat what is 
CB\\ed justice — to keep these nephews of yours 
out of their inheritance. Now, should this ever 
come to light, it would have an ugly appearance. 
They who risk the blame must be the persons 
who possess the estate*" 

** If you think it dishonourable or dishonest — " 
said Beaufort, irresolutely. 

** I ! I never can advise as to the feelings ; I 
can only advise as to the policy. If you don't 
think there ever was a marriage, it may be honest 
in you to prevent the bore of a lawsuit." 

**But if he can prove to me Uiat they were 
married ?" 

<* Pooh I" said Lilburne, raising his eyebrows 



with a slight expression of contemptuons impa- 
tience ; '* it rests on yourself whetlier or not he 
prove it to your sa'isfactkjn I For my part, ag 
a third person, I am persuaded the marriage did 
take place. But if I had Beaufort Court, mycoo- 
vietions would be all the other way. You under- 
stand. I am too happy to serve you. But oo 
man can be expected to jeopardise his characler, 
or coquet with the law, unless it be for bis own 
individual interest. TTien^ of course, he must 
judge for himself. Adieu ! I expect some frieadi 
— foreigners — Carlists — to whist. You won't 
join them ?" 

•' I never play, you know. You will write to 
me at VVinandermere; and, at all events, yoo 
will keep off the man till I return ?" 

" Certamly." 

Beaufort, whom the latter part of the conm- 
sation had comforted far less than the fonner, 
hesitated, and turned the door-handle three orfoor 
times ; but, glancing towards his brother-in-bw, 
he saw in that cold face so little hope of sympa- 
thy in the struggle between interest and eon- 
science, that he judged it best to withdraw at 
once. 

As soon as he was gone, Lilburne summoned 
his valet, who had lived witli him many yean, 
and who was his confidant in all the adveDturooi 
gallantries with which he t^till enlivened the 
autumn of his life. 

^* Dykeman," said he, ** you have let out that 
lady ?" 

** Yes, my lord." 

'* I am not at home if she calls again. She is 
stupid ; she cannot get the girl to come to ber 
again. I shall trust you with an adveoture, 
Dykeman ; an adventure that will remind yooof 
our yt>ung days, man. This charming creatnre 
— ^I tell you she is ii resistible — her very oddities 
bewitch me. You must — well, you look uneasy. 
What would you say I" 

** My lord, 1 have found more about her— and 
—and—" 

"WeU, well." 

The valet drew near, and whispered something 
in his master's ear. 

•* They are idiots who say it, then," answered 
Lilburne. 

"And," faltered the man, with the shame of 
humanity on his face, •* she is not worthy yoor 
lordship s notice ; a poor — " 

** Yes, I know she is poor ; and, foi thai rea- 
son, there can be no difficulty if the thing is pro- 
perly managed. You never, perhaps, heard o( 
a certain Philip, King of Macedon ; but I will 
tell you what he once said, as well as I can re- 
member it: * Lead an ass with a pannier of gold : 
send the ass Into the gates of a city, and all the 
sentinels will tun away.' Poor ! Where there 
is love there is charity also, Dykeman. Be- 
sides — " 

Here Lilburne's countenance assumed a sud- 
den aspect of dark and angry passion ; he broke 
off abruptly, rose, and paced the room, mutter- 
ing to himself. Suddenly he stopped, and put 
his hand to his hip, as an expression o( psin 
again altered the character of his face. 

*' The limb pains me still. Dykeman -I was 
scarce — twenty-one — when — I became a cripple 
for life." He paused, and drew a long breath, 
smiled, rubbed his hands gently, and added, 
•* Never fear — you shall he Uie ass; and thus 
Philip of Macedon begins to fill the pamiier.' 
And he tossed his purse into the hands of the 
valet, whose face seemed to lose its anxtops em- 
barrassment at the touch of the gold. Lilboree 
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flrlancM at him with a quiet sneer: *' Go ! i will 
give you my orders when 1 undress." 

" Ye^ !" he repeated to himself, '* the limb 
pftins me t<till. But he died ! — shot as a man 
would shoot a jay or a polecat I 1 have the news- 
paper still in that drawer. Ht died an outcast — 
a felon— a murderer! And 1 blasted his nam&— 
and 1 seduced his mistress — and 1 — am John 
Lord Liiburne !" 

About \»\\ o^clock, some half a dozen of those 
gay lovers of London, who, like Lilbume, remain 
^iihful to its charms when more vulgar worship- 
pers desert its sunburned streets — mostly single 
aien^-mostly men of middle age— dmpped in. 
And soon after came three or four high-bom 
foreigners, who had followed into England the 
exile of iho unfortunate Charles X. Their looks, 
at onee proud and sad — their mustaches curled 
downward — their beards permitted to grow — 
made at lirst a strong contrast with the smooth, 
gay Englishmen. But Liiburne, who was fond 
of French society, and who, when he pleased, 
could be courteous and agreeable, soon placed 
the exiles at their ease ; and, in the excitement of 
high play, all difTerences of mood and humour 
speedily vanished. Morning was in the skies 
before they sat down to supper. 

**You have been very fortunate to-night, 
milord," said one of the Frenchmen, with an 
envious tone of congratulation. 

** But, indeed," said another, who, having been 
several times his host*s partner, had won largely, 
"you are the finest player, milord, I ever en- 
countered." 

"Always excepting Monsieur Deschapelles 
and •»*♦♦/» repli^ Liiburne, indifferently. And, 
turning the conversation, he asked one of the 
guests why he had not introduced him to a French 
o^cerof merit and distinction: "with whom," 
s&id Lord Liiburne, " I understand that you are 
intimate, and of whom I hear your conntiymen 
veiy often speak." 

" You mean De Vaudemont. Poor fellow !" 
«aid a middle-aged Frenchman, of a graver ap- 
pearance than the rest. 

" But why * poor fellow,* Monsieur de Lian- 
court?" 

" He was rising so high before the revolution. 
There was not a braver officer in the army. But 
he is but a soldier of fortune, and his career is 
closed." 

** Till the Bourbons return," said another Car- 
li^t, playing with his mustache. 

" You will really hononr me much by intro- 
ducing me to him," said Lord Liiburne. •* De 
Vaudemont — it is a good name — perhaps, too, 
^e plays at whist." 

** But," observed one of the Frenchmen, •* I 
am by no means sure that he has the best right 
in the world to the name. 'Tis a strange story." 
" May I hear it ?" asked the host. 
" Certainly. It is briefly this : There was an 
jjd Vicomte de Vaudemont about Paris— of good 
oirth, but extremely poor— a mauvaia tujet. He 
had already had two wives, and run through their 
fortunes. Being old and ugly, and men who sur- 
^ve two wives having a bad reputation among 
marriageable ladies at Paris, he found it difficult 
^ g«t a third. Despairing of the nohUiBty he 
^em among the bourgeoisie with that hope. His 
ramily ^ere kept in perpetual fear of a riaiculous 
^^9allianee, Among these relations was Ma- 
dame de MerviUe, whom you may have heard 

"Madame de MerviUe! Ah, yas! Hand- 
*^»e.wa«8henotr 



*' It is true. Madame de Merville, whose fail- 
ing was pride, was known more than once to 
have bought off the matrimonial inclinations of 
the amorous vicomte. Suddenly there appeared 
in her circles a very handsome young man. He 
was presented formally to her friends as the son 
of the Vicomte de Vaudemont by his second 
marriage with an English lady, brought up in 
England, and now, for the firnt time, publicly 
acknowledged. Some scandal was circulated — " 

"Sir," interrupted Monsieur de Liancourt, 
very gravely, ** the scandal was such as all ho- 
nourable men must stigmatise and despise-* it 
was only to be traced to some lying lackey — a 
s<^ndal that the young man was already the lover 
of a woman of stainless reputation the very first 
day that he entered Paris ! I answer for the fal- 
sity of that report. But that report, I own, was 
one that decided not only Madame de Merville, 
who was a sensitive — too sensitive a person, but 
my friend young De Vaudemont, to a marriage, 
from the pecuniary advantages of which he was 
too high-spirited not to shrink." 

•* Well," said Lord Liiburne, *• then this young 
De Vaudemont mairied Madame de Merville?" 

*• No," said De Liancourt, somewhat sadly, 
•• it was not so decreed ; for De Vaudemont, with 
a feeling which belongs to a gentleman, and 
which f honour, while deeply and gratefully 
attached to Madame de Merville, desired that he 
might first carve for himself, at least, some ho- 
nourable distinction before he claimed a hand to 
which men of fortunes so much higher had aspired 
in vain. I am not ashamed," he added, afler a 
short pause, " to say that I had been one of the 
r^ected suitors, and that I still revere the men^ory 
of Eugenie de Merville. The young man, there- 
fore, was to have entered my regiment. Before, 
however, he had joined it, and while yet in the 
full flush of a young man*s love for a woman 
formed to excite the strongest attachment, she — 
she — " The Frenchman's voice trembled, and 
he resumed, with afiected composure, •• Madame 
de Merville, who had the best and kindest heart 
that ever beat in a human breast, learned one 
day that there was a poor widow in the garret of 
the hotel she inhabited who was dangerously ill 
— wilhoqt medicine and without food — having 
lost her only friend and supporter in her husband 
some time before. In the impulse of the moment, 
Madame de Merville tended herself this widow 
—caught the fever that preyed upon her — was 
confined to her bed ten days — and died, as she 
had lived, in serving others and forgetting self. 
And so much, sir, for the scandal you speak of!" 

••A warning," observed Lord Liiburne, 
<* against trifling with one*8 health by that vanity 
of parading a kind heart which is called charity. 
If charity, mon cheff begins at home, it is in the 
drawing-room, not the garret!" 

The Frenchman looked at his host in some 
disdain, bit his lip, and was silent. 

** But still," lesnmed Lord Liiburne, *' still it 
is probable that your old vicomte had a son; and 
I can so perfectly understand why he did not wish 
to be embarrassed with him as long as he could 
help it, that I do not understand why there should 
be any doubt of the younger De Vaudemont*8 
parentage." 

** Because," said the Frenchman who had first 
commenced the narrative, ** because the young 
man refused to take the legal steps to proclaim 
his birth and naturalise himself a Frenchman ; 
because, no sooner was Madame de Merville 
dead, than he forsook the father he had so newly 
discovered — forsook France, and entered witfi 



some other officers, under the brave **•»», in the 
service of one of the native princes of India." 

** But perhaps he was poor," observed Lord 
Liiburne. ^« A father is a very good thing, and a 
country is a very good thing, but still a man 
must have money ; and if your father does not 
do much for you, somehow or other, your coun- 
try generally follows his example." 

«' My lord," said De Liancourt, ** my friend 
here has forgotten to say that Madame de Mer- 
ville left to young Vaudemont the bulk of her for- 
tune ; and that, when sufficiently recovered from 
the stupor of his grief, he summoned her rela- 
tions round him, dedared that her memory was 
too dear to him for wealth to console him for her 
k)ss, and, reserving to himself but a modest and 
bare sufficiency for the common necessaries of a 
gentleman, he divided the rest among them, and 
Tepaired to the Blast, not only to conquer his sor- 
row by the novelty and stir of an exciting life, 
but to carve out with his own hand the reputa- 
tion of an honourable and brave man. My friend 
remembered the scandal long buried — he forgot 
the generous action." 

*' Your friend, you see, my dear Monsieur de 
Liancourt," remarked Liiburne, ** is more a n^an 
of the world than you are !" 

** And I was just going to observe," said the 
friend thus referred to, ^* that that very action 
seemed to confirm the rumour that there had 
been some little manoeuvring as to this unexpected 
addition to the name of De Vandemont ; for, if 
himself related, however distantly, to Madame de 
Merville, why have such scruples to receive her 
bequest?" 

<* A very shrewd remark," said Lord Liiburne, 
looking with some respect at the speaker; *' and 
I own that it is a very unaccoontafole proceeding, 
and one of which I don't think you or I would 
ever have been guilty. Well, and the old vi- 
comte?" 

<* Did not' long live !" said the Frenchman, 
evidendy gratifi^ by his host's compliment, 
while De Liancourt threw himself back in his 
chair in grave displeasure. «* The young man 
remained some years in India; and, when he re- 
turned to Paris, our friend here. Monsieur de 
Liancourt (then in favour with Charles X.) and 
Madame de Merville's relations, took him up. 
He had already acquired a reputation in this 
foreign service,' and he obtamed a place at the 
court, and a commission in the king's guards. I 
allow that be would certainly have made a career, 
had it not been for the three days. As it is, you 
see him in London, like the rest of us, an exile !" 

*^ And, I suppose, without a sou." 

**No; I believe that he had still saved, and 
even augmented in India, the portion he allotted 
to himself from Madame de Merville's bequest." 

** And if he don't play whist, he oudit to play 
it," said Liiburne. •• You have rousi^ my curi- 
osity : I hope you will let me make his acquaint- 
ance, Monsieur de Liancourt. I am no politi- 
cian, but allow me to propose this toast : * Suc- 
cess to those who have the wit to plan and the 
strength to execute.* In other words, 'The 
Right Divine !' " 

Soon aAerward the guests retired. 



CHAPTER IV. 

** Ru. Happily be*8 Uio second time cume to them." 

HamUt, 

It was the evening after that in which the con- 
versations recorded in our last chapter were held 
—evening in the quiet suburb of H . The 
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desertion and silence of the metropolis in Sep- 
tember h^d extended to its neighbouring hamlets 
— a village in the heart of the country could 
scarcely have seemed more still — the lamps were 
lighted, many of the shops already closed, a few 
of the sober couples and retired spinsters of the 
place might here and there be seen slowly wan- 
dering homeward after their evening walk ; two 
or three dogs, in spite of the prohibitions of the 
magistrates placarded on the walls — manifestoes 
which threatened all such stragglers with deadi, 
and all the inhabitants with madness — were play- 
ing in the main road, disturbed from time to time 
as the slow coach, plying between the city and 
the suburb, crawled along the thoroughfare, or as 
the brisk mails whirled rapidly by, announced by 
the cloudy dust and the guard's lively horn. 
Gradually even these evidences of life ceased ; 
the saunterers di($appeared, the mails h»d passed* 
the dogs gave place to the later and more stealthy 
perambulations of their feline successors ** who 
love the moon." At unfrequent intervals, the 
more important shops — the linen drapers', the 
chymists', and the gin-palace — still poured out 
across the shadowy road their streams of light 
from windows yet unclosed. But, with these 
exceptions, the business of the place stood still. 

At this time theie emerged from a milliner's 
house (shop, to outward appearance, it was not, 
evincing its gentility and its degree above the 
Capelocracy, to use a certain classic^il neologism, 
by a brass plate on an oak door, whereon was 
graven, ** Miiss Semper, Milliner and Dressmaker, 
from Madame Devy")— at this time, I say, and 
from this house, there emerged the light and 
graceful form of a young female. She held in 
her left hand a little basket, of the contents of 
which (for it was empty) she had apparently just 
disposed ; and, as she stepped across the road, 
the lampliffht fell on a face in the first bloom of 
youth, and characterised by an expression of 
childlike innocence and candour. It was a face 
regularly and exquisitely lovely, yet something 
there was in the aspect that saddened you ; you 
knew not why, for it was not sad itself; on the 
contrary, the lips smiled and the eyes sparkled. 
As she now glided along the shadowy street with 
a light, quick step, a man, who had hitherto been 
concealed by the portico of an attorney's house,^ 
advanced stealthily, and followed her at a litde 
distance. Unconscious thatshe was dogged, and 
seemingly fearless of all danger, the girl went 
Itghdy on, swinging her basket playfully to and 
fro, and chanting, in alow but musical tone, some 
verses, that seemed rather to belong to the nur- 
sery than to that age which the fair singer had 
attained. 

As she came to an angle which the main street 
formed with a lane narrow and partially lighted, 
a policeman stationed there looked hard at her, 
and then touched his hat with an air of respect, in 
which there seemed also a little of compassion, 

" Good-night to you," said the girl, passing 
him, and with a frank, gay tone. 

'* Shall I attend you home, miss?" said the 
man. 

** What for ? I am very well !" answered the 
young woman, with an accent and look of inno- 
cent surprise. 

Just at this time, the man who had hitherto 
followed her gained the spot and turned down the 
lane. 

** Yes,'* replied the policeman ; " but it is get- 
ting dark, miss." 

♦» So it is every night when I walk home, ex- 
cept there's a moon. Good-bye. The moon," 



she repeated to herself, as she walked on, ** I 
use to be afraid of the moon when I was a little 
child ;" and then, after a pause, she murmured, 
in a low chant, 

" The moon, she is a wandering ghost. 

That walks in penance nightly. 
How sad she is, that wandering moon, 

For all she shines so brightly ! 

** I watched her eyes when I was young. 

Until they turned my brain, 
And now I often weep to think 

'Twill ne'er be right again." 

As the murmur of these words died at a dis- 
tance down the lane in which the girl had disap- 
peared, the policeman, who had paused to listen, 
shook his head mournfully, and said, while he 
moved on, 

** Poor thing! they should not let her always 
go about by herself: and yet, who would harm 
her?" 

Meanwhile the girl proceeded along the lane, 
which was skirted by small but not mean houses, 
till it terminated in a cross-stile that admittted into 
a chuichyard. Here hung the last lamp in the 
path, and a few dim stars broke palely over the 
long grass and scattered grave-stones, without 
piercing the deep shadow which the church threw 
over a large portion of the sacred ground. Just 
as she passed the stile, the man whom we have 
before noticed, and who had been leanmg, as if 
waiting for some one, against the pales, approach- 
ed, and said gently, 

** Ah, miss ? it is a lone place for one so beau- 
tiful as you are to to be alone. You ought never 
to be on foot." 

The girl stopped, and looked full, but without 
any alarm in her eyes, into the man's face. 

" Gro away !" she said, with half peevish, half 
kindly tone of command. " I don't know you." 

** But I have been sent to speak to you by one 
who does know you, miss — one who loves you 
to distraction ; he has seen you before at Mrs. 
West's. He is so grieved to think that you 
should walk — you, who ought, he says to have 
every luxury — that he has sent his carriage for 
you. It is on the other side of the yard. Do 
come, now ;" and he laid his „hand, though very 
lightly, on her arm. 

** At Mrs. West's !" she said ; and, for the first 
time, her voice and look showed fear. ** Go 
away directly ! How dare you touch Fanny !" 

*• But, my dear miss, you have no idea how 
my employer loves you, and how rich he is. 
See, he has sent you all this money ; it is gold 
— real gold. You may have what you like if 
you will but come. Now don't be silly, miss." 

The girl made no answer, but, with a sudden 
spring, passed the man, and ran lightly and ra- 
pidly along the path, in an opposite direction 
from that to which the tempter had pointed when 
inviting her to the carriage. The man, surprised 
but not baffled, reached her in an instant, and 
caught hold of her dress. 

*' Stay ! you must come — you must !" he 
said, threateningly ; and loosening his grasp on 
her shawl, he threw his arms round her waist 

" Dont I" cried the girl, pleadingly, and appa- 
rently subdued, turning her fair, soft face upon 
her pursuer, and clasping her hands. ** Be quiet ! 
Fanny is siUy I No one is ever rude to poor 
Fanny !" 

*• And no one will be rude to you, miss," said 
the man, apparently touched ; *' but I dare not go 
without you. You don't know what you refuse. 
"Come!" and he attempted gently to draw her 
back. 



** No, no, !" said the girl, changing firom sup- 
plication to anger, and raising her voice into a 
loud shriek, *» No ! 1 will—" 

"Nay, tfien," interrupted the man, lookbg 
round anxiously ; and, with a quick and dexterous 
movement, he threw a large handkerchief over 
her face, and as he held it fast to her lips with one 
hand, he lifted her from the ground. Still vio- 
lently struggling, the girl contrived to remove the 
handkerchief, and once moie her shriek of terror 
rang through the violated sanctuary. 

At that instant a loud, deep voice was heard, 
" Who calls ?" And a tall figure seemed to rise, 
as from the grave iself, and emerge from the 
shadow of the church. A moment more, and a 
strong gripe was laid on the shoulder of the 
ravisher. " What is this? On God's ground, 
too ! Release her, wretch !" 

The man, trembling, lialf with superstitious, 
half with bodily fear, let go of his captive, who 
fell at once at the knees of her deliverer. 

" Don't hurt me too," she said, as the tean 
rolled down her eyes. " 1 am a good girl— and 
my grandfather's blind." 

The stranger bent down and raised her; then 
looking round for the assailant with an eye whose 
dark fire shone through the gloom, he perceived 
the coward stealing off. He disdained to pursue. 

" My poor child," said he, with that voice 
which the strong assume to the weak — the man 
to some wounded infant — the voice of tender su- 
periority and compassion, " there is no cause for 
fear now. Be soothed. Do you live near. Shall 
I see you home !" 

"Thank you! That's kind! Praydj!" And, 
with an infantine confidence, she took his hand, 
as a child does that of a grown up person ; so 
they walked on together. 

" And," said the stranger, " do you know that 
man ? Has he insulted you before ?" 

" No— don't talk of him : ce me fait mair 
And she put her hand to her forehead. 

The French was spoken witli so French an 
accent, that, in some curiosity, the stranger cast 
his eye over her plain dress. 

" You speak French well." 

" Do I ? 1 wish I knew more words ; I only 
recollect a few. When I am very happy or very 
sad they come into my head. But I am happy 
now. Hike your voice— -1 like you. Oh! I 
have dropped my basket !" 

" Shall I go back for it, or shall I bay you 
another ?" 

" Another ! Oh, no ! come back for iL How 
kind you are ! Ah ! I see it !" and she broke 
away and ran forward to pick it up. 

When she had recovered it, she laughed— she 
spoke to it — she kissed it. 

Her companion smiled as he said, 

" Some sweetheart has given you that basket 
— it seems but a common basket, too." 

" I have had it— oh, ever since — since— I don't 
know how long ! It came with me from France 
— it was full of litde toys. They are gonfr-I 
am sorry !" 

" How old are you ?" 

" 1 don't know." 

" My pretty one," said the stranger, with deep 
pity in his rich voice, "your mother should not 
let you go out alone at this hour." 

" Mother ! mother !" repeated the girl, in « 
tone of surprise. 

" Have you no mother ?" 

" No ! I had a father once. But he died, they 
say. 1 did not see him die. I sometimes cry when 
I think that I shall never, never sec him apin- 
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But," she said, changing her accent from melan- 
choly almost t<> joy, *♦ he is to have a grave here 
like the other giils' fathers — a line stone upon it 
—and all to be done with my money !" 

" Your money, my child !" 

" Yes, the money I make. I sell my work 
and take the money to my grandfather ; but I lay 
by a little every week for a gravestone for my 
father." 

" Will the gravestone be placed in that church- 
,yard?" They were now in another lane, and, 
as he spoke, the stranger checked her, and, bend- 
ing down to look into her face, mm mured to him- 
self, **ls it possible? Yes, it must be — it 
must!" 

" Yes ! I love that churchyard ; my brother 
told me to put floweis there ; and grandfather 
and I sit there in the summer, without speaking. 
Bat I don*t talk much, I like singing better : 

• All things that good and harmless are, 

Are taught, they say, to sing ; 
Ttie maiden resting at her work. 

The bird apon her wing ; 
The little ones at church, in prayer, 

The angels in the sky— 
The angels less when babes are bom 

Than when the aged die. " 

And, unconscious of the latent moral, dark 6r 
cheering, according as we estimate the value of 
this life, couched in the concluding rhyme, Fan- 
ny tamed round to the stranger and said, ♦* Why 
should the angels be glad when the aged die ?" 

** That they are released from a fdse, unjust, 
and miserable world, in whirh the first man was 
1 rebel, and the second a murderer!" muttered 
the stranger between his teeth, which he gnashed 
as he spoke. 

The girl did not understand him ; she shook 
her head gently, and made no reply. A few mo- 
ments, and she paused before a small house. 

" This is my home." 

*'It is so," said her companion, examining 
the exterior of the house with an earnest gaze ; 
"and yourname is Fanny." 

" Yes-— every one knows Fanny. Come in ;" 
and the girl opened the door with a latch-key. 

The stranger bowed his stately height as he 
crossed the low threshold, and followed his guide 
into a little parlour. 

Before a table, on which burned dimly, and 
with nnbeeded wick, a single candle, sat a man 
of advance age ; and, as he turned his face to 
the door, the stranger saw that he was blind. 
The ffirl bounded to his chair, passed her arms 
round the old man's neck, and kissed his fore- 
head ; then nestling herself at his feet, and lean- 
ing her clasped hands caressingly on his knee, 
«he said, 

"Grandpapa, I have brought you somebody 
you must love. He has been so kind to Fanny." 

" And neither of you can remember me !" said 
thc^est 

The old man, whose dull face seemed to indi- 
cate dotage, half raised himself at the sound of 
the stranger's voice. 

"Who is that?" said he, with a feeble and 
querulous voice. " Who wants me ?" 

" I am the friend of your lost son. I am he 
who, tea years ago, brought Fanny to your roof, 
and gave her to your care— your son's last 
charge. And you blessed your son, and forgave 
him, and vowed to be a father to his Fanny." 

The old man, who had now slowly risen to his 
Teet, trembled violendy, and stretched out his 
' h. 

Come near— near; let me put my hands on 



your head. I cannot see you ; but Fanny talks 
of you, and prays for you ; and Fanny — she has 
been an angel to me !" 

The stranger approached and half knelt as the 
old man spread his hands over his head, mutter- 
ing inaudibly. Meanwhile Fanny, pale as death 
— her lips apart — an eager, painful expression on 
her face — looked inquiringly on the dark, marked 
countenance of the visiter, and, creeping towards 
him inch by inch, fearfully touched his dress, 
his arms, his countenance. 

" Brother!" she said at last, doubtingly and 
timidly, " Brother, I thought 1 could never for- 
get you ! But you are not like my brother ; you 
are older ; you are — you are — no ! no ! you are 
not my brother !" 

•' 1 am much changed, Fanny, and you too !" 

He smiled as he spoke ; and the smile — sweet 
and pitying — thoroughly changed the character of 
his face, which was ordinarily stem, grave, and 
proud. 

*♦ I know you now," exclaimed Fanny, in a 
tone of wild joy. "And you come back from 
that grave ! My flowers have brought you back 
at last ! I knew they would. Brother, brother !" 

And she threw herself on his breast and burst 
into passionate tears. Then, suddenly drawinor 
herself back, she laid her finger on his arm, and 
looked up at him beseechingly. 

" Pray, now, is he really dead ? He, my 
father ! he, too, was lost like you. Can*t he come 
back again as you have done?" 

** Do you grieve for him still, then? Poor 
girl!" said the stranger, evasively, and seating 
himself. Fanny continued to listen for an answer 
to her touching question ; but, finding that none 
Was given, she stole away to a comer of the 
room, and leaned her face on her hands, and 
seemed to think ; till, at last, as she so sat, the 
tears began to flow down her cheeks, and she 
wept, but silently and unnoticed. 

** But, sir," said the guest, after a short pause, 
** how is this ? Fanny tells me she supports you 
by her work. Are you so poor, then ? Yet I left 
your son's bequest ; and you too, I understood, 
though not rich, were not in want ?" 

" There was a curse on my gold," said the old 
man, sternly. " It was stolen from us." 

There was another pause. Simon broke it. 

•* And you young man — how has it fared with 
you ? You have prospered, I hope." 

"I am as I have been for years : alone in the 
world, without kindred and without friends. 
But, thanks to God, 1 am not a beggar!" 

'* No kindif^ and no friends !" repeated the 
old man. "No father— no brother — no wife — 
no sister !" 

** None ! No one to care whether I live or 
die," answered the stranger, .with a mixture of 
pride and sadness in his voice. "But, as the 
song has it, 

* I care for nobody — no, not I, 
For nobody cares for me !' " 

There was a certain pathos in the mockery 
with which he repeated the homely lines, al- 
though, as he did, he gathered himself up, as if 
conscious of a certain consolation and reliance on 
the resources not dependant on others which he 
had found in his own strong limbs and his own 
stout heart 

At that moment he felt a soft touch upon his 
hand, and he saw Fanny looking at him dirough 
the tears that still flowed. 

*• You have no one to care for you ? Don't 
say to ! Come and live with us, brother ; we'll 



care for you, I have never forgot the flowers — 
never ! Do come ! Fanny shall love you. Fan- 
ny can work for three P^ 

" And they call her an idiot !" mumbled the 
old man, widi a vacant smile on his lips. 

" My sister ! You shall be my sister ! For- 
lorn one, whom even nature has fooled and be- 
trayed ! Sister ! — we, botli orphans ! — Sister !" 
exclaimed that dark, stem man, passionately, 
and with a broken voice ; and he opened his 
arms, and Fanny, without a blush or a thought 
of shame, threw herself on his breast. He kissed 
her forehead with a kiss that was, indeed, pure 
and holy as a brother's : and Fanny felt that he 
had left upon her cheek a tear that was not her 
own. 

" Well," he said, with an altered voice, and 
taking the old man's hand, "what say you? 
Shall I take up my lodging with you ? 1 have a 
little money ; I can protect and aid you both. I 
shall he often away — in London or elsewhere — 
and will not intrude too much on you. But you 
blind, and she" (here he broke oflf the sentence 
abrupUy and went on) — " you should not be left 
alone. And this neighbourhood, that burial- 
place, are dear to me. I too, Fanny, have lost a 
parent ; and that grave — " 

He paused, and then added, in a trembling 
voice, "And you have placed flowers over that 
grave ?" 

"Slay with us," said the blind man; "not for 
our sake, but your own. The world is a bad 
place. I have been long sick of the world. 
Yes ! come and live near the burial ground ; the 
nearer you are to the grave, the safer you are : 
and you have a litde money, you say !" 

"I will come to-morrow, then. I must return 
now. To-morrow, Fanny, we shall meet again." 

"iWfw/yougo?" said Fanny, tenderly. "But 
you will come again ; you know I used to think 
every one died when he left me. I am wiser 
now. Yet still, when you do leave me, it is true 
that you die for Fanny !" 

At this moment, as the three persons were 
grouped, each had assumed a posture of form, an 
expression of face, which a painter of fitting fien- 
timent and skill would have loved to study. The 
visiter had gained the door; and, as he stood 
there, his noble height — the magnificent strength 
and health of his manhood in its full prime — 
contrasted alike the almost spectral debility of 
extreme age and the graceful delicacy of Fanny, 
half girl, half child. There was something fo- 
reign in his air, and the half military habit, reliev- 
ed by the red riband of the Bourbon knighthood. 
His complexion was dark as that of a Moor, and 
his raven hair curled close to the stately head. 
The soldier-mustache — thick, but glossy as silk 
— shaded the firm lip; and the pointed beard, 
assumed by the exiled Carlists, heightened the 
eflect of the strong and haughty features, and the 
expression of the martial countenance. 

But, as Fanny's voice died on his ear, he half 
averted that proud face ; and the dark eyes — al- 
most Oriental in their brilliancy and depth of 
shade— -seemed soft and humid. And there stood 
Fanny, in a posture of such unconscious sadness, 
such childlike innocence; her arms drooping, 
her face wistfully turned to his, and a half smile 
upon the lips, that made still more touching the 
tears not yet dried upon her cheeks. While thin, 
frail, shadowy, with white hair and furrowed 
cheeks, the old man fixed his sightless orbs on 
space ; and his face, usually only animated from 
the lethargy of advancing dotage by a certain 
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qaerulons cynicism, now grew suddenly earnest, 
and eyen thoughtful, as Fanny spoke of Death ! 



CHAPTER V. 

" Ulyts. Time bath a wallvt at hif back 
Wb«rein he puu alms for oblivion. 

PersfTurance, dear my lord, 

Keepe honoar bright."— rroi/M and Cretsida, 

I have not sought — as would have been easy, 
by a little ingenuity in the earlier portion of tliis 
narrative — whatever source ot vulgar interest 
might be derived from the mystery of names and 
persons. As in Charles Spencer the reader is 
allowed at a glance to detect Sidney Morton, so 
in Philip de Vaudemont (the stranger who rescued 
Fanny) the reader at once recognises the hero of 
my tale ; but, since neither of these young men 
has a better right to the name resigned than to 
the name adopted, it will be simpler and moi'e 
convenient to designate them by those appella- 
tions by which they were now known to the 
world. In truth, Philip de Vaudemont was 
scarcely the same being as Philip Morton. In 
the short visit he had paid to the elder Gawtrey 
when he consigned Fanny to his charge, he had 
given no name ; and the one he now took (when, 
towards evening of the next day, he returned to 
Simon's house) tlie old * man heard for the firt<t 
time. Once more sunk into his usual apathy, 
Simon did not express any surprise that a French- 
man should be so well acquainted with English ; 
he scarcely noticed that the name was French. 
Simon's age seemed daily to bring him more and 
more to that state when life is mere mechanism, 
and the soul, preparing for its departure, no 
lonorer heeds the tenement that crumbles silendy 
and neglected into its lonely dust. Vaudemont 
came with but little luggage (for he had an apart- 
ment in London,) and no attendant; a single 
horse was consigned to the stables of an inn at 
hand ; and he seemed, as soldiers are, more care- 
ful for the comforts of the animal than his own. 
There was but one woman servant in the humble 
household, who did all the ruder work ; for Fan- 
ny's industry could afford it. The solitary ser- 
vant and the homely fare sufficed for the simple 
and hardy adventurer. 

Fanny, with a countenance radiant with joy, 
took his hand and led him to hia room. Poor 
child, with that instinct of woman which never 
deserted her, she had busied herself the whole 
day in striving to deck the chamber according to 
her own notions of comfort. She had stolen 
from her little hoard wherewithal to make some 
small purchases, on which the Dowbiggin of the 
suburb had been consulted. And, what with 
flowers on the table and a fire at the hearth, the 
room looked cheerful. 

She watched him as he glanced around, and 
felt disappointed that he did not utter the admira- 
tion she expected. Angry at la^t with the indif- 
ference which, in fact, as to external accommo- 
dation, was habitual to him, she plucked his sleeve 
and said, 

" Why don't you speak ? Is it not nice ? Fan- 
ny did her best." 

** And a thousand thanks to Fanny ! It is all 
I could wish." / 

** There is another room, bigger than this, but 
the wicked woman who robbed us slept there ; 
and, besides, you said you liked the churchyard. 
See !" and she opened the window, and pointed 
to the church-tower rising dark against the even* 
ing sky. 

*' This is better than all !" said Vaudemont; 



and he looked out from the window in a silent 
revery, which Fanny did notdistuib. 

And now he was setUed i From a career so 
wild, agitated, and various, the adventurer paused 
in that humble resting nook. But quiet is not 
repose, obscurity is not content. Often as, mom 
and eve, he looked forth upon the spot where his 
mother*s heart, unconscious of love and wo, 
mouldered away, tlie indignant and bitter feel- 
ings of the wronged outcast, and the son who 
could not clear the mother's name, swept away 
the subdued and gende melancholy into which 
time usually softens regret for the dead, and with 
which most of us think of the distant past and 
the once joyous childhood ! 

In this man's breast lay, concealed by his ex- 
ternal calm, those memories and aspirations which 
are as strong as passions. In his earlier years, 
when he had been put to hard shifts for existence, 
he had found no leisure for close and brooding 
reflection upon that spoliation of just rights — 
that calumny upon his mother's name which had 
first brought the Night into his Morning. His 
resentment towards the Beau forts, it is true, had 
ever been an intense, but a fitful and irregular 
passion. It was exaoUy in proportion as, by 
those rare and romantic incidents which Fiction 
cannot invent, and which Narrative takes with 
difl[idence from the great storehouse of Real Life, 
his step had ascended in the social ladder, that all 
which his childhood had lost — all which the rob- 
bers of his heritage had gained, the grandeur and 
the power of wealth— above all, the hourly and 
the tranquil happiness of a stainless name, be- 
came palpable and distinct. He had loved Eu- 
genie as a boy loves, for the first time, an accom- 
plished woman. He regarded her — so refined, 
so gentle, so gifted — with the feelings due to a 
superior being — with an eternal recollection of 
the ministering angel that had shone upon him 
when he stood on the dark abyss. She was the 
first that had redeemed his fate — the first that had 
guided aright his patli — the first that had tamed 
the savage at his breast : it was the young lion 
charmed by the eyes of Una. The on dine of 
his story had been truly given at Lord Lilburne's. 
Despite his pride, which revolted from such ob- 
ligations to another, and a woman — which dis- 
liked and stniggled against a disguise which at 
once and alone saved him from the detection of 
the past and the terrors of the future — ^he had 
yielded to her, the wise and the gentle, as one 
whose judgment he could not doubt; and, indeed, 
the slanderous falsehoods circulated by the lackey, 
to whose discretion, the night of Gawtrey's death, 
Eugenie had preferred to confide her own honour 
rather than another's life, had (as Liancourt right- 
ly stated) left Philip no optitm but that which 
Madame de Merville deemed the best, whether 
for her happiness or his good name. Then had fol- 
lowed a brief season — the holy day of his life — 
the season of young hope and passion, of bril- 
liancy and joy, closing by that abrupt death which 
again left him lonely in the world. 

When, from the grief that succeeded to the 
death of Eugenie, he woke to find himself amid 
the strange faces and exciting scenes of an Orien- 
tal court, he turned with hard and disgustful con- 
tempt from Pleasure as an infidelity to the dead. 
Ambition crept over him ; his mind hardened as 
his cheek bronzed under those burning suns ; his 
hardy frame — his energies prematurely awakened 
— his constitudonal disregard to danger, made 
him a brave and skilful soldier. He acquired 
reputation and rank. But, as time went on, the 
ambition took a higher flight; he felt his sphere 



circumscribed ; the Eastern indolence that filled 
up the long intervals between Eastern action 
chafed a temper never at rest ; he returned to 
France; liis reputation, Liancourt's friendeiiip, 
and the relations of Eugenie — grateful, as has 
before been implied, for the generosity with which 
he surrendered the principal part of her bequest 
opened for him a new career, but one painful aod 
galling. In the Indian court there was no ques- 
tion of his birth ; one adventurer was equal with 
the rest. But in Paris, a man attempting to lise 
provoked all the sarcasm of wit, all the cavils of 
party ; and in polished and civil life, what ?alour 
has weapons against a jest? Thus, in civilisa- 
tion, all the passions that spring from humiliated 
self-love and bafiled aspirauon again preyed upon 
his breast. He saw, then, that the more he strug- 
gled from obscurity, the more acute would be- 
come research into his true origin ; and his writh- 
ing pride almost stung to death his ambition. To 
succeed in life by regular means was indeed dif- 
ficult for this man : always recoiling &om the 
name he bore — always strong in the hope yet to 
regain that to which he conceived himself entitled 
— Kiherishing that pride of country which never 
deserts the native of a free state, however harsh 
a parent she may have proved — and, above all, 
whatever his ambition and his passions, taking, 
from the very misfortunes he had known, an in- 
domitable belief in the ultimate justice of Heaven, 
he had refused to sever the last ties that connected 
him with his lost heritage and his forsaken lanii 
— he refused to be naturalised — to make the 
name he bore legally undisputed : he was con- 
tented to be an alien. Neither was Vaudemont 
fitted exacUy for that crisis in the social wotid 
when the men of journals and talk bustle aside 
the men of action. He had not cultivated litera- 
ture — he had no book-knowledge ; the world had 
been his school, and stern life his teacher. Still, 
eminendy skilled in those physical accompUsb- 
ments which men admire and soldiers covet— 
calm and self-possessed in manner— of great per- 
sonal advantages — of much ready talent, and d 
practised observadon in character, he continued 
to breast the obstacles around liim, and to estab- 
lish\imse1f in the favour of those in power. It 
was Natural to a person so reared and circum- 
stanced to have no sympathy with what is called 
the popular cause. He was no citizen in the 
state — he was a stranger in the land. He had 
sufiered, and still suffered, too much from mao- 
kind to have thatphilanthropy— sometimes vision- 
ary, but always noble — which, in fact, generally 
springs from the studies we cultivate, not in the 
forum, but the closet Men, alas ! too oilenlose 
the democratic enthusiasm in proportion as they 
find reason to suspect or despise their kind. And 
if there were not hopes for the future which this 
hard, practical, daily life does not suffice to teach 
us, the vision and the glory that belong to the 
great popular creed, dimmed beneath the injus- 
tice, the follies, and the vices of the worid as it 
is, would fade into the lukeworm sectarianism of 
temporary party. Moreover, Vaudemont's habits 
of thought and reasoning were those of the camp, 
confirmed by the systems familiar to him in the 
East: he regarded the populace as a soldier 
enamoured of discipline and order usually does. 
His theories, therefore, or, rather, his ignorance 
of what is sound in theory, went with Charles 
the Tenth in his excesses, but not with the timidi- 
ty which terminated diose excesses by dethrone- 
ment and disgrace. Chafed to the heart, gnawed 
with proud grief, he obeyed the royal mandates, 
and followed die exiled monarch: his hopes ove^ 
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the old fashioned humdrum petticoats, made straight 
behind and straight before. No, no, henceforth 
eitstic petticoats will be the rage in this era of 
elasticity, of which not onlj shall it be recorded by 
the future historian that in the year 1841 minds were 
elastic, he^irts elastic, opinions elastic, politicians 
elastic, and purses elastic, but that Oudinot, with the 
wand of a magician, made petUcoatt eleutic J 

But that therfk may be no mistake about these pet^ 
ticoats, and that none of their imperishable attributes 
may be unknown, I shall now supply the description 
gifen by the immortal Oudinot, in his own boujfante 
and eloitique style : 



Brrrtt U* fnvaUian dc Cin^^nf. -MtdaiUd' Uonnemr. 

Dtas ctaqoe ▼Ule, aairie ie eontrefiiooiit.— Aneodet et peine* 
▼oulues par la loi. 

SOUS-JUPES-OUDINOT 

(avec signature oudinot), 

BOVFFAIVTBS BT ELASTICiVRS. 

PRIX: 30. 40, 50 FRANCS, ET AU DESSUd. 

Ell«i fbrmeiit toarnore, muUennent les robes en mem«> lempa 
qn'elln en ivsularisent graeieusemont In ondulaiioiie et le con- 
toar; U forme, la fraicbeur, et la qualite ne piMiverit s'alterer a 
rottf*.— On indiquera la toar de tail e et la longueur de Jupe.— 
Rxrumoii, Bxfortatioh. 

97. PLACE DE LA BOURSE, A PARIS. 



There, ladies ! send your measures, your lengths 
aod your breadths, your rotundities, and your defectu- 
osities, simply by Utter to *« the'' Oudinot, No. 27 
Place de la Bourse, Paris, ^nd for 1/. 5«., 1/. 10«., or 
2/. joa may be maule the most graceful, most bouf- 
fante^ most eUutic^ and most happy of females ! 

This specimen of French aavertisement by no 
mearn belongs to the exaggerated class. I could 
tell of tailors, who measure ** geometrically," — of 
itay-makers, who '* restrain the passions by the cut 
of their stays;'* — of hair-dressers, whose pomatums 
"tdd vigour to the intellect;" — of a water, called 
pkhfnUne, whose properties are so extraordinary, 
that merely its external application hinders the hair 
from becoming gray, prevents unpleasant dreams, 
takes away all wrinkles, and renders the skin fresh 
and healthy as that of an infant six months old ; of 
z pottdre^ which makes the nails as beautiful as 
mother-of-pearl, the skin as soft as velvet, and the 
teeth much whiter than snow ; of a ** rouge," and a 
^ white^' combined with it, to give a colour to the 
skio so natural, that, if possible, it gives a tint even 
more natural than nature herself; oi^pommade Tre- 
phlieome, which will not allow a single hair ever to 
leave the head without special permission ; of a 
roseate cream which makes the oldest grand-mamma 
look younger than her grand-children; of a paste 
called Camie de la peau^ which defies and defeats the 
most obdurate and atrocious disorders of the skin ; of 
" an almond and guimauve soap" which gives a sort 
ofsopematural beauty to all who use it; of apoudre 
« tamidine^ preparedf for the lovers of luxurious 
baths, and which so softens and whitens the skin 
that the softness and whiteness are qnite ** seraphic ;" 
of a creme de Taiho, for both young and old beards, 
which has the eflfect of rendering shaving " qoitt* a 
luxury ;" of an " epilatory paste," which frightens 
sway in a few seconds any daring intruders, in the 
forni of *' stubborn down," on the chins or cheeks of 
the aneelic portion of creation ; and of *' a water to 
rinse 9ie mouth with," that leaves so ravishing an 
odour, that in summer weather bees actually arrive 
by swarms at your mouth, imagining yon to be 
Dothingr less than a «' bed of violeu." 

The "advertisements" in French provincial papers 
wo far less amusing. The reason is obvious, — all 
that is elmnt, fashionable, and ditting^U is to be 
found in Paris. Paris is the government— Paris is 
the administration— Paris is the source— Paris is 
^▼ery thing. This system of centralisation is carried 
to such an extent, that if a little wooden bridge over 
some mountain torrent should be damaged or destroy- 
<^ by a sadden thaw at the break-up of a long frost, 
ue bridge could not be repaired or rebuilt (though 



situate five hundred miles from Paris) until the 
Minister of the Interior, Minister of the Public 
Works, and the admiruttration det pontt et chau$9ee$ 
had been consulted, nor until reports, maps, surveys 
and estimates had been ordered, made, transmitted, 
examined, returned, revised, re-examined, and finally 
approved. This is no caricature, but an exact state- 
ment of a deplorable truth. It was the Emperor 
Napoleon who habituated the present generation of 
the French to this centralisation system, and though 
they feel every day its hourly inconveniences, both 
moral, political, and phy&ical, they are so used to its 
workings, that they Lno^v not how to set about op- 
posing it, especially as they are stunted in their 
mental growth by the depressing influence of the 
system itself. The provincial press, therefore, par- 
takes of the character of tlie people of the piovinces, 
and consequently all who wish m those provinces to 
know what is going on, take in or read a Paris 
paper. 

JTie political papers of Paris are now so well 
known to the educated classes in England, that a 
few words will suffice respecting them. The Journal 
dee Debate supports the new dynasty. The Courier 
Francait is in France what the Mondng Chronicle 
would be in England, if such statesmen as thoso we 
have just named were in office. The Temps follows 
in the same train, with this exception, that it would 
rather more resemble The Globe than The Chronicle, 
The Comtitutionnel has no parallel in England. **A11 
things to all men" who can assist it, is the basis of 
its policy, but always leaning to the popular side of 
every question, whatever that question may be. The 
National is much more republican than T/te Morning 
Advertiser^ but addresses itself, as does its English 
contemporary, to the middling classes. The Hiecle 
is a cheap edition of the Courier Francois ; for whilst 
the subscription to the Siicle is only fifty francs per 
annum, that of the Courier Francois is eighty francs. 
The Quotidienne^ France^ and Gazette, are faithfully 
represented here by The Morning Post and Standard; 
but with this exception, that whereas tliese three 
French journals are attached to a fallen dynasty, the 
two English journals are heartily in favour of our 
young and beloved monarch. The Commerce is 
about of the same politics as The Sun, and occupies 
itself, like its English contemporary, much more 
with home than with foreign questions. 

The judicial journals of Paris are by far the most 
read of any that are published, and pay their pro- 
prietors enormously. The trials at the Paris and 
provincial courts are recorded with talent, learning 
and wit. The decisions of judges on points of a 
commercial or general character are given with great 
caution and much legal knowledge. The alterations 
from time to time proposed in the code, or laws, are 
examined with care and science. The courts of 
justice of other countries are not left unnoticed, and 
comparisons are instituted, and improvements sug- 
gested, in a good spirit, and without party feeling. 
The rights of the weak are defended, the cause of 
tlie innocent protected; and, as a whole, these legal 
newspapers are by far the most honest, well con- 
ducted, and even entertaining of all French journals. 
The Gazette des Tribunaux still bears the palm of 
victory, though many attempts have been made to 
rival or excel it. Its late founder made a large and 
well-merited fortune ; an<l those who have shares in 
this print may consider themselves as ^* very lucky 
fellows." 

The theatrical and gossiping journals are the most 
lively and witty in Europe. The Charivari is quite 
unrivaled. Its subscription is certainly very high, 
for though it is as dear as the Debate, it does not con- 
tain more than a sixth of its matter. But then its 
lithographic caricatures, *^ every day in the year," 
always droll, or burlesque, or comic, or satirical, and 
always so good, are worth all the money, and ten 
times more, ^it was generally thought when the 
celebrated ** laws of September" were made and put 
into vigorous operation against ** the press," that 
the Charivari must fall. It was asked, now can the 
Charivari go on ; now it is interdicted by the law 
from publishing any print or engraving without the 
permission of the Minister of the Intenor, who will 
noty of courMy allow of political allusions 1 But so 



great has been the talent, and so hitherto inexhausti- 
ble the wit, fun, and humour of this model journal, that 
its readers have been unable to perceive that it is daily 
subjected to a severe censorship. It evades the law 
most adroitly on all occasions, and is scarcely ever the 
subject of prosecution. We regret that it should 
sometimes udulge in caricatures of the king of the 
French, whom it styles Vordre des choses / but as the 
pictorial parts of such caricatures are suppressed, it 
does not do as much mischief as it did formerly. 

The Corsair, the Journal des Theatres, La Mode, 
and a score of others of the same light and ephemeral 
character daily appear, and are mil of fun, frolic, 
life, daily adventures, and the subject of chitchat and 
gossip of each twenty-four hours. 'Inhere is nothing 
like them in England. Would they answer? i 
doubt it much. The English when abroad, read and 
relish these things;— so they do vin ordinaire, puree 
our croutons, mayonnaise de volaille, and epinards a 
la creme $ but follow these self-same John Bulls 
back to their castles, houses, or cottages, and you 
might as soon expect to see on their good mahoga^ 
nies roasted frogs and stewed cats, as '^ sour ordinary 
red French wine;" pea-soup made without meat; 
cold fowl cut in pieces and covered over with cold 
egg, oil, and mustard ; and spinach chopped up as 
fine as parsley and then stewed with cream and 
butter — ^and yet these are the self-same dishes that in 
Paris they pronounce to be ♦* delicious !" The 
truth is, that the Englishman at home is a very dif- 
ferent being, indeed, to the Englishman abroad. At 
home, he prefers port, sherry, and madeira ; — abroad, 
chablis, bordeaux, and champaign. At home, he 
fares by fish, roast-beef, and vegetables (especially 
potatoes), plain, boiled in water; abroad, he never 
eats fish without it is so concealed as to look like a 
ragout, vows that roast-beef is poison to him, and 
regrets that no English cook ever knew how to 
dress a cauliflower. 

As it is with the Englishman's natural palate when 
he is abroad, so is it with his intellectual taste. At 
home he enjoys the forty-eight columns closely 
printed of The Times or The Morning ffei'ald with 
Its supplement; or at least the twenty-four columns 
of T/te Morning Chronicle, The Globe or The Sun : 
but abroad he inveighs against such cumbrous news- 
papers; thinks the French plan by far the best, and 
hopes the day will come when the editors of London 
journals will learn the art of compression. He for- 
gets that the French editor, having little to say, soon 
says it; whereas the English editor, having a mind 
well stored with ancient and modern lore, seeks to 
bring both his genius and his arguments to bear 
upon the subject which he proposes to investigate. 

One word in conclusion. The French press has a 
greater influence on the public mind in France, than 
the English press has m England. How is thisi 
Because in F^rance therein no realptiblic mind capable 
of investigating, discussing, probing, and comparing 
for itself, whereas in England, the opinion of the 
people all think, compare, probe, discuss, and inves- 
tigate. In France, the people are made by the jour- 
nals. In England, the journals are edited by men 
who entertain the same sentiments as that portion of 
public opinion to which they address themselves. In 
France, every journal has its party. In England, 
every party has its journal. The difference is im- 
mense. In France, the journal is the master ; in 
England the journal is the representative. Which 
is the best! That which is adapted to the state of 
each nation. So each system is good in its sphere. 

MORAL. — ^Then let us all be happy ! 

J^ne Moiuhly Magazine. 



A CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

On the celebrated trial of Elizabeth Canning, Mr. 
Willes, afterwards Solicitor-General in 1766, made a 
Judge of the King's Bench in 1767, and ultimately 
raised to the dignity of Chief Justice, thus cross- 
examined one ofthe witnesses for the prisoner.* 



* As we are all liable to such examinations, we 
should be acquainted with the process, so as to acquit 
ourselves with credit. 



<* What time did she (Elizabeth Canning) comet 
— About twehe oVlock at noon. 

Did anjbodj come with her that da j1 — No, no- 
body. 

Was she in perfect health! — I never saw her 
better, as I know of. 

What had joa for dinner! — Some of a cold shonl* 
der of mutton and potatoes, which was dressed the 
Sunday before. 

Did she eat a hearty dinner t — She eat as hearty 
as she could ; she seemed to eat as hearty as 1 did. 

Hiis beinff new year's day, what did yon give her 
to drink 1 — She drank some ten-shilling beer, which 
1 had in the house. 1 was at work in the afternoon. 

Does your wife drink tea in the afternoon ? — She 
generally does, whether she has company or not. 

Have you seen your niece drink teal — 1 have. 

Do you think your wife and she had tea that after- 
noon ?~1 do really believe they had. 

Does your wife generally have bread and butter, 
or toast with her tea, or noti — She generally 
chooses toast and butter. 

What time did you return home from worki — 
About se?en in the evening. 

What had you for supper! — We had some of a 
sirloin of beef roasted. 

Did your niece eat of that! — She eat a small 
quantity of that, but could not eat much. 

What did she drink after that?— She drank a 
small quantity of ten-shilling beer. 

Anecdote* of Wettmituter NdU, 



Whatsoever is rare and passionate, canies the 
soul to the thoughts of eternity ; and by contempla- 
tion gives it some Grlimpses of more absolute per- 
fection, than here it is capable of. When I see the 
royalty of a state-show at some unwonted solemnity, 
my thoughts present me something more royal tlian 
this. When I see the most enchanting beauties that 
earth can 8how me, I yet think there is something 
far more glorious ; mothinks I see a kind of higher 
perftTlion peeping through the frailty of a wee. 
When I hear tne ravishinsf strains of a sweet-tuned 
voice, married to the warbles of the artful instrument, 
I apprehend by this a higher diapason, and do almost 
believe I hear a little deity whisperin? through the 
pory substance of the tongue. ^\ hen I read a rarely 
sententious man, 1 admire him to my own impatien- 
cy. I cannot read some parts of Seneca, above two 
leaves together. He raises my soul to contempla- 
tion, which setH me a thinking on more than I can 
imagine. So I am forced to cast and subside to an 
zdmintion.^FeUtham, 



TO A LOST FRIEND. 

There came a bird in lovely eventide. 
In his wild voice the soul of music beamed ; 
His eye, like dewy mom, to earth returned, 
Hymning the death-knell of the dying day. 

"Harp of the sky, 
O, come again with the sweet soul therein :'* 
But it never came again ! 

They brought me, in my life's green summer time, 
The sweetest gift o'er which sweet earth has power ; 
Beauty's own bright ideal — a glorious flower, 
So fresh, so young, so dear, so odour full ! 

— O beautiful ! 
In all thy frsfifrance all thy bloom still beam !— 
But it faded like a dream. 

Oh, fair are the fond soul's wild reveries! 
And one that I remember was among the rest. 
Like lily 'mid the flowers with snowy vest— 
For hope's own magic hand formed the design. 

♦« Lovely, be mine !" 
But her bright face saddened in sweet sympathy. 
As she whispered, " JVor for thee !" 

Glittering on the majestic brow of night, 
A star was m^ companion and my friend : 
Vast fields ofthoognt it opened to my mind ; 



I loved it as friends love the soul that's gone. 

Glorious, shine on ! 
Lead up to loftier heights my moanting way ! 
But it sank on its grave, 4he sky ! 

Lady ! that bird, and flower, and dream, and star, 
Twas thou ! ** Ah, why thus 'reft my torn soul 

ground!" 
And, lo, the great wind from its halU of sound. 
Sweeping, with master-hand, the chords of air, 

—Earth's sister fair. 
Did syllable its music into mortal mode : 
" It was the will of God !" 

ToiV'f Magazine, 



THE SPIRIT OF BEAUTY. 

Hie spirit of beauty unfurls her light. 
And wheels her course in a joyous flight : 
I know her track throuorh the balmy air. 
By the blossoms that cluster and whiten there; 
She leaves the tops of the mountains green. 
And gems the valley with crystal sheen. 

At mom, I know where she rested at night. 
For the roses aie gushing with dewy delist ; 
Then she mounts again, and around her flings 
A shower of light irom her purple wings. 
Till the spirit is drunk with the music on high 
Th.t silently fills it with ecstasy! 

At noon, she hies to a cool retreat, 

Wheie bowering elms o'er waters meet; 

She dimples the wave where the green leaves dip. 

That smiles, as it curls, like a maiden's lip. 

Where her tiemulous bosom would hide, in vain. 

From her lover, the hope that she loves again. 

At eve, she hangs o'er the western sky 
Dark clouds for a glorious canopy ; 
And round the skirts of each sweeping fold 
She paints a border of crimson and gold. 
Where the lingering sunbeams love to stay. 
When their g<xl in his glory has pass'd away. 

She hoveis around us at twiliffht hour. 
When her presence is felt wiUi the deepest power ; 
She mellows the landscape, and crowds the stream 
With shadows that flit like a fairy dream 



Still wheeling her flight through the gladsome air. 
The Spirit of Beauty is everywhere ! y 



RufuM Dawe$, an American poet. • 



NEW BOOKS. 

The Quadroon, By tlie author of Lafitte, &c. 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1841. 

The novels or Professor Ingraham being founded 
on national subjects, are always interesting to the 
American reader. His style is of that florid charac- 
ter which pleases most of the readers of fiction, and 
he displays considerable skill in the invention and 
narration of incidents, and the construction of a plot. 
This story is, on the whole, bis best performance ; 
and we are not surprised to learn that it is acquiring 
considerable popularity. 

Barper^i Fandly Library, 

The two volumes of Harper's Family Library, 
received this week, contain biographies of John Jay 
and Alexander MaudUon, and ofthe celebrated travel- 
ler, James Bt*uce, 

Professor Renwick is rendering the literature of 
his country an important service by giving, in a 
popular style and form, the lives of snch men as Jay 
and Hamilton. The introduction of such worlu 
into a collection, so widely difl*used as the Family 
Library, will act as a corrective to the virulence of 
party abuse, which it is too much the fashion to heap 
upon the memory of those who have saved the 
country from ruin in past times. 

The biography of Bruce is written by Sir Francis 
Head, a gentleman whose amusing accounts of his 
own travels first brought bimMnto notice. It was 
once doubted whether Bruce had adhered strictly to 
truth in hit aocounts of Abytsinia; but the state- 



ments of more recent travellers eonfirm those made 
by him ; and his character stands perfectlj &ir at 
the present time. As the discoverer of the loaioe 
of the Nile, he will be always a celebrated per* 
sonage. 

7\if7i«*'# Uletory ofthe Ang-lo Saxotu, 

Messrs. Carey & Hart have just published a 
splendid edition of this celebrated work. U n a 
history of the Anglo Saxons from the earliest limei 
to the Conquest by William 1. In respect to method 
and completeness this history is a model. It doei 
not confine itself to a mere detail of wars and polid' 
cal changes; but it gives a perfect and mostdpli^fat' 
ful view of the progress of the pkoplk in knowledge, 
arts, liberty and virtue. The chapters on the Anglo 
Saxon language and literature alone are worth tbe 
price of the volumes to any one who wishes to ub. 
derstand the peculiar features of the English las* 
guage, and to become acquainted with the reul seciet 
on which the force and beauty of English compoin- 
tion depend. The Saxon type used in these chap- 
ters were cast expressly for this edition. Among all 
the valuable books recently offered to the Ameiiean 
public by Messrs. Carey & Hart, we consider wnt 
so valuable as this. 

Thb Natural History or Society in the barhami 

and civiUeed ttate. An Eesay tovardt dMCtMiii; 

the ori^n and course of human improvemenL ij 

W. Cooke Taylor, Esq., L.L.D.: M.R.A.S^ 

of Trinity College, Dublin, 

This is a very delightful book. In traciog tk 

progress of society, the author introduces a gmt 

number of narraUves, anecdotes and illostraMi 

which give force to his arp[ument at the same dii 

that they impart a certain vividness and pictaiefqae 

beauty to the style. His references to the aboci- 

gines of this country, exhibit a much more iotiiiate 

acquaintance with their history and charaeter than 

we have been accustomed to observe in Eoropean 

writers. On this part, as well in fact as every other 

part of his subject. Dr. Tsylor shows that be bu 

kept up with the progress of science, and is fullj a^ 

quainted with the reports of the most recent tisTel' 

lers, as well as with the records of old times. 

The volumes correspond in style with the Mesan. 
Appleton's edition of SchlegePs Philosophy of Hit- 
tory. Both these works, and all the other reeed 
publications of Messrs. Appleton & Co., are for lak 
at the book store of Mr. It. S. H. George, S6 Sooth 
Fifth Street, above Chesnut. 
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HORACE WALPOLE. 

The iaults of Horace Walpole's head and 
heart are indeed sufficiently glaring. His writ* 
ings, it is true, rank as high among the delicacies 
of iatelleetual epicures as the Strasbargh pies 
among the disfayes described in the Almanack 
da Gourmands. But, as the pdH^e-foic-gras 
owes its excellence to the diseases of tlie wretch- 
ed animal which furnishes it, and would be good 
for nodiing if it were not made of livers preter- 
natarally swollen, so none but an unhealthy and 
disorganised mind could hare produced such 
literary luxuries as the works of VValpole. 

He was, ualess we have formed a very erro- 
1K0U3 judgment of his character, the most eccen- 
tric, the most artificial, the most fastidious, the 
most capricious of men. His mind was a bundle 
of inconsbtent whims and affectations. His fea- 
tures were covered by mask within mask. When 
the outer disguise of obvious affectation was re- 
moved, you were still as far from seeing the real 
man. He played innumerable parts, and over- 
acted them all. When he talked misanthropy, 
he out-Timoned Timon. When he talked phi- 
lanthropy, he left Howard at an immeasurable 
distance. He scoffed at courts, and kept a chro- 
nicle of their most trifling scandal ; at society, and 
was blown about by its slightest veerings of 
opiDion ; at literary rame, and lef^ fair copies of 
his private letters, with copious notes, to be pub- 
lished after his decease ; at rank, and never for a 
moment forgot that he was an honourable ; at the 
practice of entail, and tasked the ingenuity of 
conveyancers to tie up his villa in the strictest 
settlement. 

The conformation of his mind was such, that 
whatever was little, seemed to him great, and 
whatever was great seemed to him little. Serious 
businesv was a trifle to him, and trifles were his 
serious business. To chat with blue^stockings ; 
to write little copies of complimentary verses on 
little occasions ; to superintend a private press ; 
to preserve from natural decay the perishable 
topics of Ranelagh and White's ; to record di- 
vorces and bets. Miss Chudleigh's absurdities, 
^ George Selwyn's good sayings ; to decorate a 
grotesque house with pie>crust batdements; to 
procure rare engravings and antique chinmey- 
^rds; to match odd gauntlets; to lay out a 
maze of walks within five acres of ground, — 
these were the grave employments of his long 
life. From these he turned to politics as to an 
amusement After the labours of the print-shop 
^ the auction-room, he unbent his mind in the 
boose of commons. And, having indulged in 
^e recreation of making laws md voting mil- 



lions, he returned to more important pursuits,-^ 
to researches after Queen Mary's comb, Wolsey's 
red hat, the pipe which Van Tromp smoked 
during his last seafight, and the spur which King 
William struck into the fiank of Sorrel. 

In everything in which he busied himself, — in 
the fine arts, in literature, in public efiairs, — he 
was drawn by some strange attraction from the 
great to the litde, and from the useful to the odd. 
The politics in which he took the keenest interest 
were politics scarcely deserving of the name. The 

frowlings of Greor^e the Second, the flirtations of 
^rincess Emily with the Duke of Grafton, the 
amours of Prince Frederic with Lady Middlesex, 
the squabbles between Gold Stick and the Master 
of the Buck-hounds, the disagreements between 
the tutors of Prince George, — these matters en- 
gaged almost all the attention which Walpole 
could spare from matters more important still ; — 
from bidding for Zinckes and Petitots, from 
cheapening fragments of tapestry, and handles of 
old lances, from joining bits of painted dass, and 
from setting up memorials of departed cats and 
dogs. While he was fetching and carrying the 
gossip of Kensington Palace and Carlton House, 
he fancied that he was engaged in politics, and 
when he recorded that gossip, he fancied that he 
was writing history. 

If we were to form our opinion of his eminent 
contemporaries from a general survey of what he 
has written concerning them, we should say that 
Pitt was a strutting, ranting, mouthing actor; 
Charles Townshend, an impudent and voluble 
jack-pudding; MuiYay, a demure, cold-blooded, 
cowardly hypocrite ; Hardwicke, an insolent up- 
start, with the understanding of a pettifogger, and 
the heart of a hangman ; Temple, an impertinent 
poltroon; Egmont, a solemn coxcomb; Lyttleton, 
a poor creature, whose only wish was to go to 
heaven in a coronet; Onslow, a pompous proser; 
Washington, a braggart ; Lord Camden, sullen ; 
Lord Townshend, malevolent; Seeker, an atheist 
who had shammed Christian for a mitre ; White- 
field, an impostor who swindled his converts out 
of their watches. The Walpoles fare litde better 
than their neighbours. Old Horace is constandy 
represented as a coarse, brutal, niggardly buflbon, 
and his son as worthy of such a father. In short, 
if we are to trust this discerning judge of human 
nature, England in his time contained litde sense 
and no virtue, except what was distributed be- 
tween himself. Lord Waldgrave, and Marshal 
Conway. 

What then is the charm, the irresistible charm 
of Walpole's writings ? It consists, we think, in 
the art of amusing without exciting. He never 
convinces to reason, nor fills the imagination, 



nor touches the heart; but he keeps the mind of 
the leader constandy attentive and constaatly en- 
tertained. He had a strange ingenuity peculiarly 
his own, an ingenuity which appeared in all that 
he did, in his building, in his gardening, in his 
upholstery, in the matter and in the manner of 
his writings. If we were to adopt the classifica- 
tion, — not a very accurate classification, — which 
Akenside has given of the pleasures of the imagi- 
nation, we should say, that with the sublime and 
the beautiful Walpole had nothing to do, but that 
the third province, the odd, was his peculiar 
domain. 

He is constandy showing us things, — not of 
very great value, indeed, — yet things which we 
are pleased to see, and which we can see no- 
where else. They are baubles; but they are 
made curiosities either by his grotesque work- 
manship, or by some association belonging to 
them. His style is one of those peculiar styles 
by which everybody is attracted, and which no- 
body can safely venture to imitate. He is a 
mannerisC whose manner has become perfecdy 
easy to him. His affectation is so habitual, and 
so universal, that it can hardly be called affecta- 
tation. The affectation b the essence of the 
man. It pervades all his thoughts and all his 
expressions. If it were taken away, nothing 
would be leA. He coins new words, distorts the 
senses of old words, and twists sentences into 
forms which make grammarians stare. But all 
this ike does, not only with an air of ease, but as 
if he could not help doing it His wit was, in its 
essential properties, of the same kind with that 
of Cowley and Donne. Like theirs, it consisted 
in an exquisite perception of points of analogy, 
and points of contrast too subdle for common ob- 
servation. Like them, Walpole perpetually star- 
des us by the ease with which he yokes together 
ideas between which there would seem, at first 
sight, to be no connection. But he did not, like 
them, affect the gravity of a lecture, and draw his 
illustrations from the laboratory and from the 
schools. His tone was light and fleering; his 
topics were the topics of the club and the ball- 
room. And therefore his strange combinations, 
and far-fetched allusions, though very closely re- 
sembling those which tire us to death in the 
poems of the time of Charles the First, are read 
with pleasure constandy new. 

No man who has written so much is so seldom 
tiresome. In his books there are scarcely any of 
those passages which, in our school days, we 
used to call skip. Tet he often wrote on subjects 
which are generally considered as dull ; on sub- 
jects which men of great talents have in vain en- 
dc«vourad to render popidar. Wh«n we oompart 



the '• Historic Doubts*' about Richard the Third 
with Whiiaker's and Chalmers's books on a far 
more interesting question, the character of Mary 
Queen of Scots ; when we compare the •• Anec- 
dotes of Painting" with Nichols's ** Anecdotes," 
or even with Mr. D'Israeli's •* Quarrels of Au- 
thors," and ** CalamiUes of Authors," we at once 
see Walpole's superiority, not in industry, not in 
learning, not in accuracy, not in logical power, 
but in the art of writing what people will like to 
read. He rejects all but the attractive parts of his 
subject. He keeps only what is in itself amusing, 
or what can be made so bv the artifice of his dic- 
tion. The coarser morsels of antiquarian learn- 
ing he abandons to others; and sets out an 
entertainment worthy of a Roman epicure, an 
entertainment consisting of nothing but delica- 
cies, — the brains of singinff birds, the roe of mul- 
lets, the sonny halves of peaches. This, we 
think, 'is the great merit of his "Romance." 
There is litde skill in the delineation of the cha- 
racters. Manfred is as commonplace a tyrant, 
Jerome as commonplace a confessor, Theodore 
as commonplace a young gentleman, Isabella and 
Matilda as commonplace a paii of youn^ ladies, 
as are to be found in any of the thousand Italian 
castles in which condottieri have revelled, or in 
which imprisoned duchesses have pined. We 
cannot say that we much admire the big man 
whose sword is dug up in one quarter of the 
globe, whose helmet drops from the clouds in 
another, and who, after clattering and rustling for 
some days, ends by kicking the house down. But 
the story, whatever its value may be, never flags 
for a single moment There are no digressions, 
or unseasonable descriptions, or long speeches. 
Every sentence carries the action forward. The 
excitement is constantly renewed. Absurd as is 
the machinery, and insipid as are the human 
actors, no reader probably ever thought the book 
dull. 

Walpole's ** Letters" are generally considered 
as his best performances, and, we think, with 
reason* His faults are far less offensive to us in 
his correspondence than in his books. His wild, 
absurd, and ever-changing opinions about men 
and things are easily pardoned in familiar letters. 
His bitter, scoffing, depreciating disposition, does 
not show itself in so unmitigated a manner as in 
his ** Memoirs." A writer of letters must be 
civil and friendly to his correspondent at least, if 
to no other person.— il/ocati/lay. 



Pros Um London New Moathly. 
PLAUSIBLE PEOPLK. 

BY MRS OOaS. 

In society, as in the arts, as In politics, or in fifty 
other things, the world is still deceived by ornament, 
not alone by gems of price,—-** barbaric ffold and 
peari," — bvt by Bimingham gilding as wall as bar- 
baric gold— by i^ast-beads as well as orient pearl. 
Though aware that ** there are counterfeits abroad," 
wa accept people on their own showing, albeit that 
showing bear as much proportion to the reality, as 
the portrait of a dwarf or giant placed before a booth 
at a fair, to the tall man or short woman exhibiting 
within ! 

It is a faToarite jest with the French, that yon may 
knock a man down, provided you preface the offence 
with the word ^^pardti /" or, as the song runs, 

** oii*on peat toot Ihire, 
<^«ftBdoD le f^tpolimemtr 

In England you may do what you like, provided you 
do it plaunbfy. Cant your way through life, with 
tlie seven deadly sins in your train* fft asserting 



SloarnaL 

them to be angels, but wishing to goodness they 
were not quite so wicked, and humbly hoping some 
day or other they may see the error of their waysi 
and yon will pass for a heavenly-minded man. De- 
precation, whether in tone, manner, or phraseology, 
IS an universal pass-key. There is no knowing 
exactly where to convict such sinners. They en- 
velope themselves in such a thick coatin^r of sack- 
cloth and ashes, that there is some difficulty in 
finding out the vulnerable points. Their hypocrisy 
has a sort of sbifling shield, which, like the sails of 
a windmill, run with your attack, and protects them 
in whatever direction they are approached. 

According to Rochefoucault's definition of a cour- 
tier, ** ttit homme tarn humeur el eant hormeur^^^ they 
never suffer themselves to be provoked out of their 
plausible eouanimity. Ever gracious, ever placable, 
their humility is that of Tartuffe, their impassibility 
that of Talleyrand, who would not allow the person 
with whom he was conversing to discover, by the 
expression of his countenance, that he had received 
a kick from his enemy in the rear. 

To this fftf^human patienoct however, they super- 
added more active propensities. The plausible per- 
son is essentially a talking animal, an ambulato^ 
puff, an utterer of vauntings — ** not loud, but deep." 
He accuse himself in the humblest tone, of being 
guilty of the cardinal virtues. 

According to his own account, the cireamstances 
attending his conduct are invariably extenuating. 
^ He does not wish to praise himself;" but he laboars 
under the singular impunity attributed to the riuht 
divine of the throne : he can do no wrong. By 
some strange concatenation of events, he is impec^ 
cable. It would grieve him much that he should be 
supposed to pride himself on this. Heaven forbid 
that he should be pharisaical in his virtue. On the 
contrary, humility has been esteemed his leading 
merit. But so it is, that when others fall into frailty, 
by some inherent faults (like the leaded foundations 
of tumblers in Dutch toys), he is forced to stand 
upright. 

The world, that wide-mouthed dupe, swallows all 
this as fflibly as it is uttered. The man who anoints 
himself^l over with the oil of laudation above his 
fellows, may pass through the eye of a needle, albeit 
as crooked as a camel. Smooth as a billiard-ball, 
and sticking at nothing, he makes his infallible way 
into the pocket, and wins his game. Mie is the virtue 
which, so far from being its own reward, obtains a 
premium from parliament, and sits up like a golden 
image for the adoration of the multitude. 

Plausible people are the fatted kine of this world. 
They insinuate themselves like the weasel, into the 
meal-tub; and like Reynard, their stealthy steps 
make an unsuspected way into the hen-roost. While 
your ears are still fascinated by their gentle protesta- 
tions, you find they have been picking ^our locks or 
your pocket. You hear a patriot praising himself 
for more than Spartan virtue, watching your eye all 
the time for a favourable opportunity to escape up the 
back stairs, and sneak into the presence of^ royalty. 
The next time you see him, he will be on the treasury 
bench ! 

Another favourite form of plausibility, is to appear 
in the arena of life, trembling and defenceless, tone 
armee comme V imMcence^-^ 

" a naked nen^-born babe 
Striding tkt Mast." 

You cannot tread upon a thing that crawls to your 
feet, and Calls itself^a worm. If it owned itself an 
asp you would have a right to exterminate the rep- 
tile. ** But a poor, harmless, miserable, unoffending 
worm, that could not do mischief if it would, and 
would not if it could, yon would not be such a 
monster as to set your foot upon its innocent head !" 
Thus pleaded for by iu own weakness, the worm of 
Nile establishes itself by your hearth ; and one fine 
day, when you find yourself stung with mortal 
venom, the fatal wound proves to have proceeded 
from **the poor, harmless, miserable, unoffending 
worm, that could not do mischief if it would, and 
would not if it could !" Whereupon you utter a few 
uncourteous remarks upon Plausible People. 
The force of endeavour will do wonders towards 



acqnirinff the form and show of righteousness, by 
those who 

** Aatume n Tirtue ihoofh Uiey liave it not.** 

In the crowd of beggars that surround a traveltBg 
caniage at the foreign post-houses, some halt, soine 
blind, some maimed— all screaming for charity ; it 
requires the eye of a policeman to detect the genoine 
Clippie, and make the dumb speak. If the unini- 
tiated pretend to perform Duke Humphry's miracle, 
and make the tame man flinff aside bis crutches and 
fly the field, they are sure to hit upon the wrong man, 
so cunning are the impostors. So is it with the 
Plausible. By dint of strenuously pretending to be 
good, wise, or zealous, they contrast almost the^rai 
and pressure of virtue and wisdom. A jewellercoaM 
scarcely detect the pure gold from the crysocaL 
Thouffh we positively know that it is the dowi 
preachinff in the sacerdotal robe of Sir Topaz, we 
cannot help listening to his exposition of the 
doctrines of the Metempsychosis. He looks so very 
^ve— he talks so very learnedly ! Our pvejodices 
must have deceived us. The man so ve^ like the 
chaplain, cannot be the fool ! 

Above all, it is scarcely possible to detect a plaasi. 
ble woman. Had Messalina chosen to array nerself 
in a vestal's robe, and take her part in the processioB 
as a bearer of the sacred fire, by due gfavi^ of de- 
portment shs would have secured the respect of tkt 
multitude. So in our own times ; iust as a qsaker^ 
dress in the favourite disguise of the least rnnitabk 
frequenters of the masquerade, enormous proMsiooi 
of morality form the distinguishing feature of those 
who have any thing unsatisfactory to conceal behisd 
that whited wall, it is only in a faint whisper that 
the select few who listen to their chantings, instnnale 
that *' the lady doth protest too much ;*' that sudi 
very strait'lacinff usually purports to disffuise soise 
imperfection in me shape. The worid, edified by her 
precepts of holiness, her nupirivm eanctum^ erieo 
«« Hear, hear, hear," with all its lungs ; and makes 
affidavit that the Venus de Medicis i* not more free 
from deformity, than the Sheldrake invented fonn 
which so sweetly solicits its approbation. How 
can the nuhlic be savage, when so persuasively 
addressed with the epithet ^« indulgent !" 

When we see judges, juries, ordinaries of New- 
gate, police magistrates, and other public fhnctioBa- 
ries whose hearts are supposed to have beeome as the 
neUier mill-stone throuffh much practice, whose eyei 
as those of the lynx, whose ears as those of the mole, 
taken in year after year by the protestations oif 
malefactors, and petitioning the Home OflSce for re- 
probates capable of picking the turnkey's pocket of 
their reprieve, or biting off the ear of the ordinaiy 
who has recommended them to mercy, it is impos- 
sible to wonder at the unsophistication which ex- 
poses the less wary classes of the community to be 
quacked to death by plausible doctors, ruined in law- 
suits by plausible solicitors, or won over to adoratioo 
by plausible moralists in prose or verse. It is scarce- 
ly possible to be always on our guard, and there it 
no mendicity society of good company established 
for the due examination of people's claims. If in 
dread of imposition we refuse our obelus to the real 
Belisarius, we never forgive ourselves, and if we 
reject with nausea some over-sweetened cap of 
sweets, the leprous distilment is poured into the 
porches of our ears as into those of Hamlet*$ father, 
some afternoon when we are napping, and our 
scruples are set at eternal rest ! 

There is a certain Jonathan Wilson, Esq., a maa 
to whom the hats of bankers fly off in the streets— 
whose name figures as director of half-a-dozen com- 
panies and governor of half-a-dozen institniioos. 
The bankers reverence the governors and directors; 
the companies and institutions reverence the man 
who commands the respect of bankers; and while 
standing like a colossal CroBSus, with a foot upon 
the necks of each, Jonathan Wilson can afford to be 
not worth a guinea. 

Jonathan Wilson was the yonneer son of a younger 
brother, without a shilling he could by birthnghtcsll 
his own. Air is sorry iooA for any thin^ bet came- 
leons and orchidaceous plants, more paiticulariy to a 
man bom like Jonathan Wilson, with an appetite for 
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thrown, his career in France annihilated for ever. 
But, on entering England, his temper, confident 
and ready of resource, fastened itself on new 
food. In the land where he had no name might 
he yet rebuild his fortunes. It was an arduous 
effort — ^an improbable hope ; but the words heard 
by the bridge of Paris — words that had often 
cheered him in his exile through hardships and 
through dan^rs which it is unnecessary to our 
narrative to detail — yet rung again in his ear as 
he leaped on his native land : ** Time, Faith, 
Energy." 

While such his character in the larger and nnore 
distant relations of life, in tiie closer circles of 
companionship many rare and noble qualities 
were visible. It is true that he was stem, per- 
haps imperious— of a temper that always strug- 
gled to command ; but he was deeply suscepti- 
ble of kindness, and, if feared by those who op- 
posed, loved by those who served him. About 
his character was that mixture of tenderness and 
fierceness which belonged of old to the descrip- 
tions of the warrior. Though so little lettered. 
Life had taught him a certain poetry of sentiment 
and idea; more poetry, perhaps, in the silent 
thoughts that, in his happier moments, filled his 
solitnde, than in half the pages that his brother 
hid read and written by the dreaming lake. A 
certain largeness of idea and nobility of impube 
often made him act the sentiments of which book- 
men Vffite. With all his passions, he held licen- 
tioQsness in disdain ; with all his ambition for the 
pmer of wealth, he despised its luxury. Sim- 
pk, masculine, severe, abstemious, he was of 
that mould in which, in earlier times, the suc- 
eessful men of action have been cast. But to 
success^l action, circumstance is more necessary 
than to triumphant study. 

It was to be expected that, in proportion as be 
had been familiar with a purer and nobler life, he 
should look with great and deep self-humiliation 
at his early association with Gawtrey. He was, 
in this respect, more severe on himself than any 
other mind ordinarily just and candid would have 
been, when fairiy surveying the circumstances of 
penury, hunger' and despair which had driven 
him to Gawtrev*8 roof, the imperfect nature of 
his early education, the boyish trust and affection 
he had felt for his protector, and his own igno- 
i^nce of, and exemption from, all the worse prac- 
^ of that unhappy criminal. But still, when, 
with the knowledge he had now acquired, the 
Wfln looked calmly back, his cheek burned with 
Kmorseful shame at his unreflecting companion- 
ship in a life of subterfuge and equivocation, the 
tf«e nature of which the bot/ (so circumstanced 
M we have shown him) might be forgiven for 
00* at that time comprehending. Two advan- 
^s resulted, however, from Uie error and the 
remorse: first, the humiliation it brought curbed, 
in some measure, a pride that might otherwise 
M'^e been arrogant and unamiable ; and, secondly, 
V I have before intimated, his profound gratitude 
to Heaven for his deliverance from the snares 
wat had beset his yonth, gave his future the guide 
^i^n earnest and heartfelt faith. He acknow- 
ledged in life no such thuig as accident. What- 
ever his straggles, whatever his melancholy, 
Jhaterer his sense of woridly wrong, he never 
despaired; for nothing now could shake his be- 
"^^^ one directing Providence. 

The ways and habits of Vaudemont were not 
**^^ord with those of the quiet household in 
which he was now a guest. Like most men of 
stronf frames, and accustomed to active, not ttu- 
diOQs mirsttits, he rose eaily, and usually rode to 
^-il. 16 



London, to come back late at noon to their frugal 
meal. And if again, j>erhaps at the hour when 
Fanny and Simon retired, he would oAen return 
to London, his own pass-key readmitted him, at 
whatever hour he came back, without distaibing 
the sleep of the household. Sometimes, when 
the sun began to decline, if the air was warm, 
the old man would crawl out, leaning on that 
strong arm, through the neighbouring lanes, ever 
returning Uirough the lonely burial-ground; or, 
when the blind host dung to his fireside, and 
composed himself to sleep, Philip would saunter 
forth alone with Fanny; and, on the days when 
she went to sell her work or select her petty pur- 
chases, he always made a point of attending ner. 
And her cheek wore a flush of pride when she 
saw him carrying her little basket, or waiting 
without, in musing patience, while she perfornied 
her commissions in the shops. Though, in real- 
ity, Fanny's intellect was ripening within, yet 
still the surface often misled the eye as to the 
depths. It was rather that something yet held 
back the faculties from their growth, than that 
th^. faculties themselves were wanting. Her 
weakness was more of the nature of the infant's 
than of one afilicted with incurable imbecility. 
For instance, she managed the little household 
with skill and prudence ; she could calculate in 
her head, as rapidly as Vaudemont himself, the 
arithmetic necessary to her simpfe duties; she 
knew the value of money, which is more than 
some of us wise folks do. Her art, even in her 
infancy so remarkable in various branches of 
female handiwork, was carried, not only by per- 
severance, but by invention and peculiar talent, 
to a marvellous and exquisite perfection. Her 
embroidery, especially in what was then more 
rare than at present, viz., of flowers on silk, was 
much in request among the great modutes of 
London, to whom it found its way through the 
agency of Miss Semper. So thai all tlus had 
enabled her, for years, to provide every necessary 
comfwt of Ufe for herself and her blind protector. 
And her care (or the old man was beautiful in its 
minuteness, i:s vigilance. Wherever her heart 
was interested there never seemed a deficiency 
of mind. Vaudemont was' touched to see how 
much of aflectionate and pitying respect she ap- 
peared to enjoy in the neighbourhood, especially 
among the humbler classes; even the beggar who 
swept the crossings did not beg of hereout bade 
God bless her as she passed ; and the rude, dis- 
contented artisan would draw himself from the 
wall and answer, with a softened brow, the smile 
with which the harmless one charmed his cour- 
tesy. In fact, whatever attraction she took from 
her youth, her beauty, her misfortune, and her 
aflleeting industry, was heightened, in the eyes 
of the poorer neighbours, by many little traits of 
charity and kindness ; many a sick child had she 
tended, and many a breadless board had stolen 
something from the stock set aside for her father's 
grave. 

<* Don't you think," she once whispered to 
Vaudemont, ** that God attends to us more if we 
are good to those who are sick and hungry ?" 
<' Certainly we are taught to think so." 
«« Well, I'll tell you a secret— ^on't tell again. 
Grandpapa once said that my fatlier had done 
bad things ; now, if Fanny is ^ood to those she 
can help, I think that God will hear her more 
kindly when she prays him to forgive what her 
father did. Do you think so too! Do say — 
you are so wise !" 

** Fanny, you are wiser than all of us; andlfeel 
myself better and hi^pier when I hear you speak." 



There were, indeed, many moments when 
Vaudemont thought that her deficiencies of in- 
tellect might have been repaired, long since, by 
skilful culture and habitual companionship with 
those of her own age ; from which companion- 
ship, however, Fanny, even when at school, had 
shrunk aloof. At other moments there was some- 
thing so absent and distracted about her, or so 
fantastic and incoherent, that Vaudemont, with 
the man's hard, woridly eye, read in it nothing 
but melancholy confusion. Nevertheless, if the 
skein of ideas was entangled, each thread, in 
itself, was a thread of gold. 

Fanny's great object — her great ambition — ^her 
one hope, was a tomb for her supposed father. 
Whether from some of that early reugion attached 
to the grave, which is most felt, perhaps, in Ca- 
tholic countries, and which she had imbibed at 
the convent, or from her residence so near the 
burial-ground, and the afiection with which she 
regarded the spot — whatever the cause, she had 
cherished for some years, as young maidens usu- 
ally cherish the desire of the altar, the dream of 
the grave-stone. But the hoard was amassed so 
slowly — now old Gawtrey was attacked by ill- 
ness — now there was some little difliculty in the 
rent — now some fluctuation in the price of work 
— and now, and more often than all, some de- 
mand on her charity, which interfered with, and 
drew from, the pious savings. This was a sen- 
timent in which her new friend sympathised 
deeply; for he, too, remembered that nis first 
gold had bought that humble stone which still 
preserved above the earth the memory of his 
mother. 

Meanwhile, days crept on, and no new vio- 
lence was oflered to Fanny. Vaudemont leamedt 
then, by little and little — and Fanny's account 
was very confused — the nature of the danger she 
had run. 

It seemed tliat one day, tempted by the fine- 
ness of the weather up the road that led from the 
suburb farther into the country, Fanny was stop- 
ped by a gentleman in a carriage, who accosted 
her, as she said, very kindly, and, after several 
questions, which she answered with her usual 
unsuspecting innocence, learned her trade, in- 
sisted on purchasing some articles of work which 
she had at the moment in her basket, and pro- 
mised to procure her a constant purchaser, upon 
much better terms than she had hitherto obtained, 
if she would call at a house about a mile from 
the suburb towards London. This she promised 
to do, and this she did, according to the address 
he gave her. She was admitted to a lady more 
gaily dressed than Fanny had ever seen a lady 
before ; the gendeman was also present ; they 
both loaded her with compliments, and bought 
her work at a price which seemed about to real- 
ise all the hopes of the poor girl as to the grave- 
stone for William Gawtrey (as if his evu hte 
pursued that wild man beyond the grave, and his 
very tomb was to be purchased by the gold of 
the' polluter !) The lady then iqppointed her to 
call again; but, pneanwhile, she met Fanny in 
the streets, and, while she was accosting her, it 
fortunately chanced that Miss Semper, the milli- 
ner, passed that way ; turned round, looked hard 
at the lady, used very angry language to her, 
seized Fanny's hand, led her away, while die 
lady slunk off*; and told he^ that the said lady 
was a very bad woman, and that Fanny must 
never spezk to her again. Fanny most cheer- 
fully promised this. And, in fact, the lady, pro- 
bably afraid, whether fi[ the mob or the magis* 
tiates, never again came aear her. 

8 
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"And," said Fanny, •• I gave the money they 
had both given to me to Miss Semper, who said 
she would send it back." 

«• You did right, Fanny ; and, as you made one 
promise to Miss Semper, so you must make me 
one : never to stir from home again without me 
or some other person. No, no other person — 
only me. I will give up everything else to go 
with you." 

•• Will you ? Oh, yes, I promise ! I used to 
like going alone, but that was before you came, 
brother." 

And, as Fanny kept her promise, it would have 
been a bold ffallant indeed who would have ven- 
tured to molest her by the side of that stately 
and strong protector. 



CHAPTER VI. 

' TVmm. Each tiling's a thief: 

The lawf, your curb and whip, in their rough power 
Uare unchecked tbelt. 



The sweet degrees that this brief world aflbrds. 
To such as rnuy the passive drugs of it 
Freely command."— TYmvii of Jitkens. 

On the day and at the hour fixed for the inter- 
view with the stranger who had visited Mr. 
Beaufort, Lord Lilbome was seated in the library 
of his brother-in-law; and before the elbow-chair, 
in which he lolled carelessly, stood our old friend 
Mr. Sharp, of Bow-street notability. 

•• Mr. Sharp," said the peer, " I have sent for 
you to do me a little favour. I expect a man 
nere who professes to give Mr. Beaufort, my 
brother-in-law, some information about a lawsuit 
It is necessary to know the exact value of his 
evidence. I wish you to ascertain all particulars 
about him. Be so good as to seat yourself in 
the porter's chair in die hall ; note him when he 
enters, unobserved yourself; but, as he is proba- 
bly a stranger to you, note him still more when 
he leaves the house ; follow him at a distance ; 
find out where he lives, whom he associates with, 
where he visits, their names and directions, what 
his character and calling are — in a word, every- 
thing you can, and report to me each evening. 
D3g him well — never lose sight of him — you 
will be handsomely paid. You understand." 

"Ah !" said Mr. SharpJ " leave me alone, my 
lord. Been employed before by your lordship's 
brother-in-law. We knows what's what." 

•* I don't doubt it. To your post. I expect 
him every moment." 

And, in fact, Mr. Sharp had only just en- 
sconced himself in the porter's chair when the 
stranger knocked at the door; in another mo- 
ment he was shown in to Lord Lilbume. 

•* Sir," said his lordship, without risbg, ** be 
83 good as to take a chair. Mr. Beaufort is 
obliged to leave town ; he has asked me to see 
you ; I am one of his family — his wife is my 
sister; you may be as frank with me as with 
him — more so, perhaps." 

** I beg the fauvour of your name, sir," said 
the stranger, adjusting his collar. 

<• Yours first — ^business is business." 

" Well, then. Captain Smitfi." 

*• Of what regiment ?" 

"Half.pay." 

"I am Lord Lilbume. Your name is Smith — 
humph!" added the peer, looking over some 
notes before him. " I see it is also the name of 
the witness appealed to by Mrs. Morton — 
humph !" 

At this ramark, and still more at the look 



which accompanied it, the countenance, before 
impudent and complacent, of Captain Smith fell 
into visible embarrassment; he cleared his throat, 
and said, with a little hesitation, 
"My lord, that witness is living !" 
" No doubt of it ; witnesses are never wanting 
where property is concerned and imposture in- 
tended.*' . 

At this moment the servant entered, and placed 
a little note, quaindy folded, before Lord Lilbume. 
He glanced at it in surprise ; opened, and read as 
follows, in pencil : 

*• My Lord, — I knows the man ; take caer of 
him ; he is as big a roge as ever stept ; he was 
transpoited some three year back, and, unless 
his time has bt;en shortened by Uie Home, he's 
absent vdthout leve. We used to call him Dash- 
ing Jerry. That ere youngster we went arter, 
by Mr. Bofort's wish, was a pal of his. Scuze 
the liberty I take. R. Sharp." 

While Lord Lilbume held this effusion to the 
candle and spelled his way through it. Captain 
Smith, recovering his self-composure, thus pro- 
ceeded: 

" Imposture, my lord ! imposture ! I really 
don't understand. Your lordship really seems 
so suspicious that it is quite uncomfortable. I 
am sure it is all the same to me ; and, if Mr. 
Beaufort does not think proper to see me himself, 
why, I'd best make my bow." 

And Captain Smith rose. 

"Stay a moment, sir. What Mr. Beaufort 
may yet do, I cannot say ; but I know this : you 
stand charged of a very grave offence; and, if 
your witness or witnesses — you may have fifty 
for what I care — are equally guilty, so much the 
wors§ for them." 

" My lord, I really don't comprehend." 

" Then I will be more plain. I accuse you of 
devising an infamous falsehood for the purpose 
of extorting money. Let your witnesses appear 
in court, and I promise that you, they, and the 
young man, Mr. Morton, whose claim they set 
up, shall be indicted for conspiracy — conspiracy, 
if accompanied (as in the case of your wi messes) 
with perjury, of the blackest die. Mr. Smith, I 
know you ; and, before ten o'clock to-morrow, I 
shall know also if you had his majesty's leave 
to quit the colonies! Ah! I am plain enough 
now, I see." 

And Lord Lilbume threw himself back in his 
chair, and coldly contemplated the white face 
and dismayed expression of the crestfallen cap- 
tain. That most worthy person, afler a pause 
of confusion, amaze, and fear, made an involun- 
tary stride, with a menacing gesture, towards 
Lilbume: the peer quietly placed his hand on 
the bell. 

" One moment more," said the latter ; " if I 
ring this bell, it is to place you in custody. Let 
Mr. Beaufort but see you here once again— nay, 
let him but hear another word of this pretended 
lawsuit, and you retum to the colonies. Pshaw ! 
Frown not at me, sir ! A Bow-street officer is 
in the hall. Begone! — no, stop one moment, 
and take a lesson in life. Never again attempt 
to threaten people of property and station. 
Around every rich man is a wall — better not mn 
your head against it." 

"But I swear solemnly," cried the knave, with 
an emphasis so startling that it carried with it the 
appearance of tmth, " that the marriage did take 
place." 

" And I say, no less solemnly, that any one 
who swears it in a court of law shall be prose- 



cuted for perjury ! Bah ! you aie a sorry nxnie' 
after aU!'' 

And with an air of supreme and half-compafl- 
sionate contempt. Lord Lilbume turned awty 
and stirred the fire. Captain Smith muttered and 
fumbled a moment with his gloves, then shrugged 
his shoulders and sneaked out. 

That night Lord Lilbume again received hu 
friends, and among his guests came Vaudemoni 
Lilbume was one who liked the study of charac- 
ter, especially the character of men wrestling 
against the world. Wh<^y free from every spe- 
cies of ambition, he seemed to reconcile himsdT 
to his apathy by examining into the disquietude, 
the mortification, the heart's wear and tear whidi 
are the lot of the ambitious. Like the spider b 
his hole, he watohed with a hungry pleasure the 
flies struggling in the web, through whose sjimv 
labyrinth he walked with an easy safety. Per- 
haps one reason why he loved gaming was \m 
from the joy of winning than Uie philosophiol 
complacency with which he feasted on the emo- 
tions of those who lost. Always serene, and, 
except in debauch, always passionless — Mago- 
die, tracing the expcrimente of science in die 
agonies of some tortured dog, could not be mon 
rapt in the science, and more indifierent to die 
dog, than Lord Lilbume, mining a vietiin, in dte 
analysis of human passions, and BtmcsH to tb 
writhings of the wretoh whom he tranquilly dii- 
sected. He wished to win money of Vaudemont 
— to rain this man, who presumed to be moie 
generous than other people — to see a bold adven- 
turer submitted to the wheel of the fortune whki 
reigns in a pack of cards ; and all, of coinse, 
without the least hate to the man whom be dm 
saw for the first time. On the contrary, he felt 
a respect for Vaudemont. Like most worldly 
men. Lord Lilbume was prepossessed in favon 
of those who seek to rise in life ; and, like mee 
who have excelled in manly and athletic exercises, 
he was also prepossessed in favour of those win 
appeared fitted for the same success. 

Liancourt took aside his friend as Lord Uif 
bume was talking with his other guests : 

" I need not caution you, who never [Jay, net 
to commit yourself to Lortl Lilbume's tender 
mercies." 

"Nay," answered Vaudemont, "I want lo 
know this man : I have reasons which alone is- 
duce me to enter his house. I can afibrd to tcb- 
tuie something, because I wish to see if I cas 
gain something for one dear to me. And for die 
rest, I know him too well not to be on my 
guard." With that he joined Lord Lilbunie'f 
group, and accepted the invitation to the card- 
table. At supper, Vaudemont conversed more 
than was habitual to him ; he especially addresfll 
himself to his host, and listened, with great atten- 
tion, to Lilbume's caustic comments upon every 
topic successively started. And whether it wn 
the art of De Vaudemont, or from an interest diat 
Lord Lilbume took in studying what was to him 
a new character — or whether Uiat, both men ex- 
celling peculiarly in all masculine accomplish- 
ments, their conversation was of a nature that 
was more attractive to themselves than to others 
— ^it so happened that they were still talkinf 
while the daylight already peered dirough wf 
window-curtains. 

*» And I have outsUyed all your guests," «» 
De Vaudemont, glancing round the emptied 
room. 

•• It is the best compliment you could pay mc. 
Another night we can enliven our /^«-d-/^« ^*" 
€earti$ though at your age, and with yourappw^' 
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Dce, I am surprised, Monsieur de Vaudemont, 
^t you are fond of play : I should have thought 
lat it was not in a pack of cards that you looked 
n hearts. But perhaps you are blaai betimes 
f the beau aexe,** 

" Yet your devotion to it is, perhaps, as great 
low as ever ?" 

*' Mine ? No, not as ever. To different ages 
ifferent degrees. At your age I wooed, at mine 
parchase — tlie better plan of the two : it does 
ot take up half so much time." 
«* Your marriage, I think, Lord Lilburne, was 
ot blessed with children. Perhaps sometimes 
tHi feel the want of them ?" 

** If I did, I could have them by the dozen, 
hher ladies have been more generous in that de- 
■rtment than the Lady Lilburne, Heaven rest 
icr!" 

**And," said Vaudemont, fixing his eyes witii 
mne earnestness on his host, '* if you were really 
iNsaaded that you had a child^ or perhaps a 
rrandchild — the mother, one whom you loved in 
Foor first youth — a child affectionate, beautiful, 
md especially needing your care and protection, 
ronld you not suffer that child, though illegiti- 
■ate, to supply to you tlie want of filial affec- 
ion?" 

''Filial affection, mon cherT' repeated Lord 
Ubaroe; ** needing my care and protection! 
Pshaw! In other words, would I give board 
ttd lodging to some young vagabond who was 
|ood enough to say he was son to Lord Lil* 
buraer 

''Bat if you were convinced that the claimant 
w»e your son, or perhaps your daughter— a ten- 
derer name of the two, and a more helpless 
claimant?" 

"My dear Monsieur de Vaudemont, you are 
doubtless a man of gallantry and of the world. 
If the children whom the law forces on one are, 
line times out of ten, such damnable plagues, 
Mg^ if one would father those whom the law 
permits us to disown. Natural children are the 
nrias of the world, and / — am one of the Brah- 
Dans." • 

"But," persisted Vaudemont, '*if you had 
knred— if you bad wronged the mother; if in the 
child you saw one who, without your aid, might 
be exposed to every curse with which the Paiias 
(tnie, the Parias I) of tlie world are too often 
waited, and who, with your aid, might become, 
M age advanced, your companion, your nurse, 
your comforter — " 

"Tush!" interrupted Lilburne, with some 
impaiience, "I know not how our conversation 
^l on such a topic : perhaps you know a young 
My or gentleman out of a father who wants to 
fet into one ; if so, rest assured that I have no 
mind to engage the applicant — nay, excuse me, 
I did but jest. But look you, Monsieur de Vaude- 
mont, no man has studied the art of happiness 
more than I have ; and I will tell you the great 
seccet: have as few ties as possible. Nurse! 
pooh ! I could hire one by the week a thousand 
times more useful and careful than a bore of a 
«Hild. Comforter ! a man of mind never wants 
comfort. And there is no such thing as sorrow 
while we have health and money, and don't care 
> straw for anybody in the world. If you choose 
to love people, their health and circumstances, if 
either go wrong, can fret you : that opens many 
ivenues to pain. Never live alone, but always 
/ee/ alone. You think this unamiable : possibly. 
I am no hypocrite, and I never affect to be any- 
wing but what I am— John Lilburne." 

Afi the peer thus spoke, Vaudemont, leaning 



against the door, contemplated him with a strange 
mixture of interest and disgust. "And John 
Lilburne *is thought a great man, and William 
Gawtrey was a great rogue. You don't conceal 
your heart? — no, I understand. Wealth and 
power have no n^ of hypocrisy : you are the 
man of vice, Gawtrey the man of crime. You 
never sin against the law, he was a felon by his 
trade. And the felon saved from vice the child, 
and from want the grandchild {jyour flesh and 
blood) whom you duown : which will Heaven 
consider the worse man T No, poor Fanny ! I 
see 1 am wiong. If he would own you, I would 
not giv0 you up to the ice of such a soul : better 
the blind man than the dead heart !" 

«« Well, Lord Lilburne," said De Vaudemont, 
aloud, shak'mg off his revery, " I must own that 
your philosophy seems to me the wisest for your- 
self. For a poor man it might be different : the 
poor need affection." 

" Certainly," said Lord Lilburne, with an air 
of patronising candour. 

**And I will own farther," continued De 
Vaudemont, " that I have willingly lost my mo- 
ney in return for the instruction I have received 
in hearing you converse." 

" You are kind : come and take your revenge 
next Thursday. Adieu." 

As Lord LUbume undressed, and his valet at- 
tended him, he said to that worthy functionary, 

*« So you have not been able to make out the 
name of the stranger — the new lodger you tell 
me of?" 

♦* No, my lord. They only say he is a very 
fine looking man." 

'* You have not seen him ?" 

*♦ No, my lord. What do you wish me now 
to do?" 

*' Humph ! Nothing at this moment ! You 
manage things so badly, you might get me into 
a scrape. I never do anything the law, or the 

rlice, or even the newspapers can take hold of. 
must think of some other way, humph! I 
never ^ve up anything— do I, Dykeman? I 
never fail in what I undertake ! If life had been 
worth what fools trouble it with — business and 
ambition — I suppose I should have been a great 
man with a very bad liver — ha ! ha I I alone, of 
all the world, ever found out what the world was 
good for ! Draw the curtains, Dykeman." 



CHAPTER Vn. 

** Org. Welcome thou ice that si't'et about kit heart ! 
No ho|t can ever thaw thee!**— Ford : Broken HetrX. 

" AVarcA. Honourable inramy V'^IHd. 

" Amye. Her tcnderoess bath yet deaerved no rij^our. 
So to be cromed by Fate ! 

Arm. Yon misapply, air, 
With favour let me apeak it, what Apollo 
Hath clouded i| dim senae!**— i6i/. 

If Vaudemont had fancied that, considering 
the age and poverty of Simon, it was his duty to 
see whether Fanny*s not more legal, but more 
natural, protector were indeed the unredeemed 
and unmalleable egotist which Gawtrey had 
painted him, the conversation of one night was 
sufficient to make him abandon for ever the no- 
tion of advancing her claims upon Lord Lilburne. 
But Philip had another motive in continuing his 
acquaintance with that personage. The sight of 
his mother's grave had recalled to him the image 
of that lost brother over whom he had vowed to 
watch. And, despite the deep sense of wronged 
jaffeQtion with which he yet remembered the 



cruel letter that had contained the last tidings of 
Sidney, Philip's heart clung with undying fond- 
ness to that fair shape associated with all the 
happy recollections of childhood ; and his con- 
science as well as his love asked him, each time 
that he passed the churchyard, '* Will you make 
no effort to obey that last prayer of the mother 
who consigned her darling to your charge?" 
Perhaps, luid Philip been m want, or had the 
name he now bore been sidlied by his conduct, 
he might have shrunk from seeking one whom 
he might injure, but could not serve. But, though 
not rich, he had more than enough for tastes as 
hardy and simple as any to which soldier of for* 
tune ever limited his desires. And he thought, 
with a sentiment of just and noble pride, that the 
name which Eugenie had forced upon him had 
been borne spotless as the ermine through the 
trials and vicissitudes he had passed since he had 
assumed it. Sidney could give him nothing, and 
therefore it was his duty to seek Sidney out. 
Now he had always believed in his heart that the 
Baauforts were acquainted with a secret which 
he more and more pined to penetrate. He would, 
for Sidney*s sake, smother his hate to the Beau- 
forts ; he woidd not reject their acquaintance if 
thrown in his way ; nay, secure by his change of 
name and his altered features from all suspicion 
on their part, he would seek that acquaintance in 
order to find his brother and fulfil Catharine's last 
commands. His intercourse with Lilburne would 
necessarily bring him easily into contact with 
Lilbume's family. And in this thought he did 
not reject the invitations pressed on him. He 
felt, too, a dark and absorbing interest in examin- 
ing a man who was in himself the incarnation of 
the World— the World of Art— the World as the 
Preacher paints it — the hollow, sensual, sharp- 
witted, self-wrapped World — the World that is 
all for this life, and thinks of no Future and no 
God! 

Lord Lilburne was, indeed, a study for deep 
contemplation. A study to perplex the ordinary 
thinker, and task to the utmost the analysis of 
more profound reflection. William Gawtrey had 
possessed no common talents ; he had discovered 
that his life had been one mistake: Lord Lil- 
bume's intellect was far keener than Gawtrey's, 
and he had never made, and, if he had lived to 
the age of old Parr, never would have made, a 
similar discovery. He never wresded against a 
law, though he slipped through all laws ! And 
he knew no remorse, for he knew no fear. Lord 
Lilburne had married early, and long survived, a 
lady of fortune, the daughter of the then premier: 
the best match, in fact, of his day. And for one 
very brief period of his life he had suffered him- 
self to enter into tlie field of politics : the only 
ambition common with men of equal rank. He 
showed talents that might have raised one so 
gii\ed by circumstance to any height, and then 
retired at once into his old habits and old system 
of pleasure. " I wished to try," said he once» 
** if Fame was worth one headach ; and I have 
convinced myself that the man who can sacrifice 
the bone in his mouth to the shadow of the bone 
in the water is a fool." From that time he never 
once attended the House of Lords, and declared 
himself of no political opinions one way or the 
other. Nevertheless, the world had a general 
belief in his powers, and Vaudemont reluctandy 
subscribed to the world's verdict. Yet he had 
done nothing — ^he had read but littie — he laughed 
at the world to its face ; and that was, after all, 
the main secret of his ascendency over those who 
were drawn into his circle. That contempt of 
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the woild placed the world at his feet His saiv 
donic and polished indifference — his professed 
code that there was no life worth caring for but 
his own life — his exemption from all cant, preju- 
dice, and disguise — the frigid lubricity with 
which he glided out of the grasp of the Conven- 
tional, whenever it so pleased him, without 
shocking Uie Decorums whose sense is in their 
ear, and who are not roused by the deed, but by 
the noise — all this had in it the marrow and es- 
sence of a system triumphant with the vulgar ; 
for little minds give importance to the man who 
gives importance to nothing. Lord Lilbume's 
authority, not in matters of taste alone, but in 
those which the world calls judgment and com- 
mon sense, was regarded as an oracle. He cared 
not a straw for the ordinary bawbles that attract 
his order; he had refused both a step in the peer- 
age and the garter (both which had at one time 
been offered him, as inducements to join the ad- 
ministration), and this was oAen quoted in his 
honour. But you only try a man's virtue when 
you offer him something that he covets. The 
earldom and the garter were to Lord Lilbume no 
more tempting inducements than a doll or a skip- 
ping-rope ; had you offered him an infallible cure 
for the gout, or an antidote against old age, you 
might have hired him as your lackey on your 
own terms. Lord Lilbume's next heir was the 
son of his only brother, a person entirely depend- 
ant on his uncle. Lord Lilbume allowed him 
^1000 a year, and kept him always abroad in a 
diplomatic situation. He looked upon his suc- 
cessor as a man who wanted power, but not in- 
clination, to become an assassin ! 

Though he lived sumptuously and grudged 
himself nothing. Lord Lilbume was far from an 
extravagant man : he might, indeed, be considered 
close ; for he knew how much of comfort and 
consideration he owed to his money, and valued 
it accordingly; he knew the best speculations 
and the best investments. If he took shares in 
an American canal, you might be sure that the 
shares would soon be double in value ; if he pur- 
chased an estate, you might be certain it was a 
bargain. This pecuniary tact and success neces- 
sarily augmented his fame f<»r wisdom. 

He had been, in early life, a successful gam- 
bler, and some suspicions of his fair play had 
been noised abroad ; but, as has been recendy 
seen in the instance of a man of rank equal to 
Lilburae^s, though, perhaps, of less acute if more 
cultivated intellect, it is long before the pigeon 
will turn round upon a falcon of breed and metal. 
The rumours, indeed, were so vague as to carry 
with them no weight. During the middle of his 
career, when in the full flush of health and for- 
tune, he had renounced the gaming-table. Of 
late years, as advancing age made time more 
heavy, he had resumed the resource, and with 
all his former good luck. The money-market, 
the table, the sex, constituted the other occupa- 
tions and amusements with which Lord Lilbume 
filled up his rosy leisure. 

Ano^er way by which this man had acquired 
reputation for ability was this: he never pretended 
to any branch of knowledge of which he was 
ignorant, any more than to any virtue in which 
he was deficient. Honesty itself was never more 
free from quackery or deception than was this 
imbodied and walking Vice. If the world chose 
to esteem him, he did not buy its opinion by im- 
posture. No man ever saw Lord Lilburne*s 
name in a public subscription, whether for a new 
church, or a bible society, or a distressed family ; 
no man ever heard of his doing one generous. 



benevolent, or kindly action ; no man was ever 
startled by one philanthropical, pious, or amiable 
sentiment from those mocking lips. Yet, in 
spite of all this, John Lord Lilbume was not only 
esteemed, but liked by the world, and set up in 
the chair of its Rhadamanthuses. In a word, he 
seefned to Vaudemont — and he was so in reality 
— ^a brilliant example of the might of Circum- 
stance ; an instance of what may be done in the 
way of reputation and influence by a rich, well- 
born man, to whom the will a kingdom is. A 
little of genius, and Lord Lilbume would have 
made his vices notorious and his deficiencies 
glaring ; a little of heart, and his habits would 
have led him into jcoundess follies and discredit- 
able scrapes. It was the lead and the stone that, 
like the lean poet in a gale of wind, he carried 
about him, that preserved his equilibrium, no 
matter which way the breeze blew. But all his 
qualities, positive or negative, would have availed 
him nothing without that position which enabled 
him to take his ease in that inn — the world — 
which presented, to every detection of his want 
of intrinsic nobleness, the irreproachable respect- 
ability of a high name, a splendid mansion, and a 
rent-roll without a flaw. Vaudemont drew com- 
parisons between Lilbume and Gawtrey, and he 
comprehended at last why one was a low rascal 
and the other a great man. 

Although it was but a few days after their first 
introduction to each other, Vaudemont had been 
twice to Lord Lilbume's, and their acquaintance 
was already on an easy footing, when one after- 
noon, as the former was riding through the streets 

towards H , he met the peer, mounted on a 

stout cob, which, from its symmetrical strength, 
pure English breed, and exquisite grooming, 
showed something of those sporting tastes for 
which, in earlier life. Lord Lilbume had been 
noted. 

" Why, Monsieur de Vaudemont, what brings 
you to this part of the town ? Curiosity, and the 
desire to explore ?" 

*'That might be natural enough in me: but 
you, who know London so well, rather what 
brings you here ?" 

"Why, I am retumed from a long ride. I 
have had symptoms of a fit of the gout, and been 
trying to keep it off by exercise. I have been to 
a cottage that belongs to me some miles from 
town — a pretty place enough, by-the-way— you 
must come and see me there next month. I 
shall fill the house for a battue ! I have some 
tolerable covers : you are a good shot, I sup- 
pose ?" 

" I have not practised, except with a rifle, for 
some years." 

" 'J'hat's a pity ; for, as I think a week's shoot- 
ing onc^ a year quite enough, I fear that your 
visit to me at Femside may not be sufficiently 
long to put your hand in." 

** Femside !" 

" Yes ; is the name familiar to you T" 

•*I think I have heard it before. Did your 
lordship purchase or inherit it ?" 

" I bought it of my brother-in-law. It belonged 
to hU brother : ^ gay, wild sort of fellow, who 
broke his nec^ over a six-barred gate ; through 
that gate my friend Robert walked the same day 
into a very fine estate !" 

** I have heard so. The late Mr. Beaufort, 
then, left no children !" 

" Yes ; two. But tiiey came into the world 
in the primitive way Mr. Owen wishes us all to 
come: too naturally for the present state of 
society ; and Mr. Owen's parallelogram was not 



ready for them. By-ihc-way, one of tliem dis- 
appeared at Paris : you never met with him, I 
suppose ?*' 

** Under v^ hat name ?" 

** Morton." 
. "Morion! hero I What Christian name!" 

"Philip." 

" Philip ! no. But did Mr. Beaufort do so- 
thing for the young men ? I think 1 have heanl 
somewhere that he took compassion od ont of 
them." 

" Have you ? Ah, my brother-in-law is pr^ 
cisely one of those excellent men of nhom the 
world always speaks well. No; he would reiy 
willingly have served either or both the boyi, 
but the mother refused ail his overmres and vat 
to law, I fancy. The eider of these bastadi 
tumed out a sad fellow ; and the yonnger-l 
don't know exactly where he is, but no doofat 
with one of his mother's relations. You seen 
to interest yourself in natural children, my dev 
Vaudemont?" 

" Perhaps you have heard that people ban 
doubted if I were a natural son ?" 

"Pardon me, no! But are yon going! I 
was in hopes you would have turned back nrj 
way, and — " 

" You arc very good ; but I have a paiticobr 
appointment, and 1 am now too late. Good 
rooming, Lord Lilbume." 

Sidney wiih one of his moiher's relaiiooi! 
Retumed, perhaps, to the Mortons* How bad 
he never before chanced on a conjecture so p 
bable? He would go at once! that very nigbt 
he would go to the house from whiih he bl 
taken his brother. At least, and at the wont, 
they might give him some clew. 

Buoyed with this hope and this resolTe, be 
rode hastily to H — ^ — to announce to Simon ind 
Fanny that he should not return to them, perhspi» 
for two or three days. As he entered the suboih 
he drew up by ihc statuary of whom he had po^ 
chased his mother's gravestone. 

The artist of the melancholy trade was at work 
\n his yard. 

"Ho! there!" said Vaudf mont, lookinf orer 
the low railing, *^ is the tomb I have ordered 
nearly finished ?" 

*♦ Why, sir, as you were so anxioos for de- 
spatch, and as it would take a long time to gfti 
new one ready, I thought of giving yon tbs, 
which is finished all but the inscription. It wu 
meant for Miss Deborah Primme; but herncphct 
and heii called on me yesterday to say that, n 
the poor lady died worth less by £¥M than be 
had expected, he thought a handsome woodai 
tomb would do as well, if I could get rid of this 
for him. It is a beauty, sir. It will look so 
cheerful — " 

** Well, tliat will do: and you can place it now 
where I told you ?" 

*• In three days, sir." 

«*So be it." And he rode on, mutteringt 
•« Fanny, your pious wish will be fulfilled. B* 
flowers — will they suit that stone?" 

He put up his horse, and walked through thf 
lane to Simon'?. 

As he approached the house, he saw Fanny i 
bright eyes at the window. She was watehitJj 
his return. She hastened to open the door w 
him, and the world's wanderer felt what nw^ 
there is in the footstep, what summer there i« « 
the smile, of Welcome ! 

" My dear Fanny," he said, aflectcd by her 
joyous greeting, "it makes my heart warm t» 
see you. I have brought you a present fiom 
f * 6 
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own. When I was a boy, T remember that my 
N)or mother was fond of singing some simple 
ongB, which often, somehow or other, come 
lack to me when 1 see and hear you. I fancy 
ou would understand and like them as well at 
east as I do ; for, Heaven knows,'' he added to 
limself, **my ear is dull enough generally to the 
ingle of rhyme." And he placed in her hand 
little volume of those exquisite songs in which 
luros has set Nature to music. 
** Oh ! you are so kind, brother," said Fanny, 
rith teats swimming in her eyes ; and she kissed 
bebodi. 

After their simple meal, Vaudemont broke to 
^anny and Simon the intelligence of his intended 
leparture for a few days. Simon heard it with 
he silent apathy into which, except on rare occa- 
ions, his life had setded. But Fanny turned 
iway her &ce and wept 
•* It is but for a day or two, Faiuiy." 
*' An hour is very, very long sometimes," said 
hi girl, shaking her head mournfully. 

*' Come, I have a little time left yet, and the 
or is mild — you have not been out to-day — shall 
ire walk— " 

"Hem !" interrupted Simon, clearing his throat 
md seenung to start into sudden animation ; " had 
MC you better settle the board and lodging before 
foogor 

*' Oh, grandfather !" cried Fanny, springing to 
ber feet, with such a blush upon her face. 

"Nay, child," said Vauoemont, laughingly, 
"yoar grandfaUier only anticipates me. But do 
Bot talk of boarding and lodging ; Fanny is as a 
Mter to me, and our purse is in common." 

"I should like to feel a sovereign — just \ofed 
it," muttered Simon, in a sort of apologetic tone 
that was really pathetic; and, as Vaudemont 
Kattered some coins on the table, the old man 
fiUwed them up, chuckling and talking to him- 
lelf; and rising with grent alacrity, hobbled out 
of the room like a raven carrying some cunning 
theft to its hiding-place. 

This was so amusing to Vaudemont, that he 
burst out fairly into an incontrollable laughter. 
Fanny kK>ked at him, humbled and wondering, 
for some moments ; and then creeping to him, 
put her hand gently on his arm and said, 

" Don't laugh — it pains me. It was not nice 
in grandpapa; bnt — but — it does not mean any 
Aing. It — it — Don't lauirh — Fanny feels so 
ladr 

"Well, you are right. Come, put on your 
bonnet; we will go out." 

Fanny obeyed, but with less ready delight than 
*sual. And they took their way through lanes 
owr which hnng, still in the cool air, the leaves 
of the yellow autumn. 

Fanny was the first to break the silence. 

"Do you know," she said, timidly, "that 
people here think me very silly T Do you think 
«o, too?" 

Vaudemont was startled by the simplicity of 
)he question, and hesitated. Fanny looked up 
w hi? dark face anxiously and inquiringly. 

"Well," she said, *'you don't answer?" 

''My dear Fanny, tfiere are some things in 
whicli I could wish you less child-like, and, pei> 
"*P8, less charming. These strange snatches of 
•ong* for instance — " 

" What ! do you not like me to sing T It is 
tty way of talking." 

"Yes; sing, pretty one! but sing something 
that we can understand ; sing the songs I have 
pv«n you, if you will. And now, may I ask 
why you put to me that question ?" 



" I have forgotten," said Fanny, absendy, and 
looking down. 

Now, at that instant, as Philip Vaudemont 
bent over the exceeding sweetness of that youn^ 
face, a sudden thrill shot through his heart, and 
he, too, became silent and lost in thought Was 
it possible that there could creep into his breast 
a milder affection for this creature than that of 
tenderness and pity! He was starded as the 
idea crossed him. He shrunk from it as a pro- 
fanation — as a crime — as a frenzy. He, with 
his fate so uncertain and checkered — he to link 
himself with one so heljdess —he to debase the 
very poetry that clung to the mental tempera- 
ment of this pure being, with the feelings which 
every faur face can give to every coarse heart— /o 
lave Fanny ! No, it was impossible ! For 
what could he love in her but beauty, which the 
very spirit had forgot to guard! And she — 
could she even know what love was T He des- 
pised himself for even admitting such a thought; 
and, with that iron and hardy vigour which be- 
longed to his mind, resolved to watch closely 
against every fancy that would pass the fairy 
boundary which separated Fanny from the world 
of women. 

He was roused from this self-commune by an 
abrupt exclamation from his companion. 

•' Oh ! I recollect now why I asked you that 
question. There is one thing that always puzzles 
me ; I want you to explain it. Why does every 
thing in life depend upon money ? You see even 
my poor grandfather forgot how good you are to 
us both when — when — Ah! I don't understand — 
it pains, it puzzles me !" 

•* Fanny, look there — no, to the left — you see 
that old woman, in rags, crawling wearily along: 
turn now to the riffht — ^you see that fine house 
dancing through die trees, with a carriage-and- 
four at the gates T The difference between that 
old woman and the owner of that house is — 
Money ; and who shall blame your grandfather 
for liking money ?" 

Fanny understood; and, while the wise man 
thus moralised, the giri, whom his very compas- 
sion so haughtily contemned, moved away to the 
old woman to do her litUe best to smooth down 
those disparities from which wisdom and mo- 
ralising never deduct a grain ! Vaudemont felt 
this as he saw her glide towards the beggar; 
but, when she came bounding back to him, she 
had forgotten his dislike to her songs, and was 
chanting, in the glee of the heart that a kind act 
had made glad, one of her own impromptu 
melodies. 

Vaudemont turned away. Poor Fanny had 
unconsciously decided his self-conquest: she 
guessed not what passed within him, but she 
suddenly recollected what he had said to her 
about her songs, and fancied him displeased. 

**Ah! I will never do it again. Brother, 
don't turn away !" 

'*But we must go home. Harki the clock 
strikes seven ; I have no time to lose. And you 
will promise me never to stir out till I return ?" 

•« I shall have no heart to stir out," said Fanny, 
sadly; and then, in a more cheerful voice, she 
added, ''And 1 shall sing the songs you like be- 
fore you come back again !" 



CHAPTER VUI. 

** Well did they know that tenrice aH by rotn ; 

Some niiging loud af if tbey hadcomplaioed, 
t»ome witb t..air notef another nuanner feigned.*' 

CHA-ucaa : Tke C.ekoo amd ike Jfi^AthgaU m0demi4ed 
kff WoRoewoRTH-HoBMB's Edttion. 

And once more, sweet Winandermere, we are 
on the banks of thy happy lake ! The softest 
ray of the soft clear sun of early autumn trembled 
on the fresh waters, and glanced through the 
leaves of the limes and wulows that were re- 
flected — distinct as a home for the Naiads — be- 
neath the limpid surface. You might hear in the 
bushes the young blackbirds trilling Uieir first 
untutored notes. And the graceful dragon-fly, 
his wings glittering in the translucent sunshine, 
darted to and fro the reeds gathered here and 
there in the mimic bays that broke the shelving 
marge of the grassy snore. 

And by that grassy shore, and beneath those 
shadowy limes, sat the young lovers. It was 
the very place where young Spencer had first 
beheld Camilla. And now they were met to say 
" Farewell !" 

** Oh, Camilla !" said he, with great emotion 
and eyes diat swam in tears, ** be firm — ^be true. 
You know how my whole life is wrapped up in 
your love. You go amid scenes where all will 
tempt you to forget me. I linger behind in those 
which are consecrated by your remembrance, 
which will speak to me every hour of you. Ca- 
milla, since you do love me — you do, do you 
not ? — since you have confessed it — since your 
parents have consented to our marriage, provided 
only that your love last (for of mine there can be 
no doubt) for one year— one terrible year — shall 
I not trust you as truth itself? And yet how 
darkly I despair at times !" 

Camilla innocendy took the hands that, clasped 
together, were raised to her, as if in supplication, 
and pressed them kindly between her own. 

*' Do not doubt me — never doubt my afifection. 
Has not my father consented T Reflect ; it is but 
a year's delay!" 

•* A year ! Can you speak thus of a year — a 
whole year? Never to see, to hear you for a 
whole year, except in my dreams 1 And if, at 
the end, your parents waver? Your father — ^I 
distrust him still. If this delay is but meant to 
wean you from me — if, at the end, there are 
new excuses found — if they then, for some cause 
or other not now foreseen, still refuse their assent 
— you — may I not still look to you ?" 

CamiUa sighed heavily ; and, turning her meek 
face on ber lover, said timidly, «* Never think that 
so short a time can make me unfaithful, and do 
not suspect that my father will break his pro- 
mise." 

** But if he does, you will still be miiie.*^ 

*' Ah, Charies, how could you esteem me as 
a wife if I were to tell you I could forget I am a 
daughter!" 

This was said so touchingly, and with so per- 
fect a freedom from all affectation, that her lover 
could only reply by covering her hand with his 
kisses. And it was not till afV^r a pause that he 
continued, passionately. 

*' You do but show me how much deeper is 
my love than yours. You can never dream how 
I love you. But I do not ask you to love me as 
well : it would be impossible. My life from my 
earliest childhood has been passed in these soli- 
tudes. A happy life, though tranquil and mono- 
tonous. You seemed to me the living form of 
the very poetry I had worshiped ; so bright— so 
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heavenly — I loved you from the first moment 
that we met. I am not like other men of my 
age. I have no pursuit — no occupation — no- 
thing to abstract me from your thought. And I 
love you so purely, so devotedly, Camilla. I 
have never known even a passing fancy for an- 
other. You are the first — the only woman — it 
ever seemed to me possible to love. You are 
my Eve — your presence my Paradise ! Think 
how sad I shall be when you are gone ; how I 
shall visit every spot your footstep has hallowed ; 
how I shall count every monient till the year is 
past!" 

While he thus spoke, he had risen in that rest- 
less movement which belongs to great emotion ; 
and Camilla now rose also, and said, soothingly, 
as she laid her hand on his shoulder with tender 
but modest frankness, <*And shall I not also 
think of you ? I am sad to feel that you will be 
80 much alone — no sister — no brother !" 

*• Do not grieve for that. The memory of you 
will be dearer to me than comfort from all else. 
And you unll be true ?" 

Camilla made no answer by words, but her 
eyes and her colour spoke. And in that mo- 
ment, while plighting eternal truth, they forgot 
that they were about to p^rt ! 

Meanwhile, in a room in the house, which, 
screened by the foliage, was only partially visible 
where the lovers stood, sat Mr. Robert Beaufort 
and Mr. Spencer. 

•* I assure you, sir," said the former, ** that 1 
am not insensible to the merits of your nephew, 
and to the very handsome proposals you make ; 
still I cannot consent to abridge the time I have 
named. They are both very young. What is a 
year?" 

'* It is a long time, when it is a year of sus- 
pense," said the recluse, shaking his head. 

** It is a longer time when it is a year of do- 
mestic dissension and repentance. And it is a 
very true proverb, * Marry in haste and repent at 
leisure.' No ! If, at the end of the year, the 
young people continue of the same mind, and no 
unforeseen circumstances occur — " 

•• No unforeseen circumstances, Mr. Beaufoit? 
— that is a new condition — ^it is a very vague 
phrase." 

** My dear sir, it is hard to please you. Un- 
foreseen circumstances," said the wary father, 
with a wise look, *' means circumstances that we 
don't foresee at present. I assure you that I 
have no intentiim to trifle with you, and I shall 
be sincerely happy in $o respectable a connec- 
tion." 

•* The young people may write to each other?" 

«*Why, I'll consult Mrs. Beaufort. At all 
events, it must not be very often ; and Camilla is 
well brought up, and will show all the letters to 
her mother. I don't much like a correspondence 
of that nature : it often leads to unpleasaut cir- 
cumstances ; if, for instance — " 

"If what?" 

"Why, if the parties change their minds, 
and my girl were to marry another. It is not 
prudent in matters of business, my dear sir, 
to put down anything on paper that can be 
avoided." 

Mr. Spencer opened his eyes. *• Matters of 
business, Mr. Beaufort !" 

" Well, is not marriage a matter of business, 
and a very grave matter too? More lawsuits 
about marriage and settlements, &c., than I like 
to think of. But to change the subject You 
have never heard anything more of those young 
men, you say ?" 



«* No," said Mr. Spencer, rather inaudibly, 
and looking down. 

" And it is your firm impression that the elder 
one, Philip, is dead ?" 

" I don't doubt it." 

" That was a very vexatious and improper 
lawsuit their mother brought against me. Do 
you know that some wretched impostor, who, it 
appears, is a convict broke loose before his time, 
has threatened me with another on the part of 
one of those young men? You never heard any- 
thing of it, eh ?" 

** Never, upon my honour." 

•« And, of course, you would not countenance 
so villanous an attempt ?" 

" Certainly not." 

" Because that would break off* our contract at 
once. But you are too much a gentleman and a 
man of honour. Forgive me so improper a ques- 
tion. As for the younger Mr. Morton, I have no 
ill feeling against him. But the elder ! — oh, a 
thorough reprobate ! a very alarming character I 
I could have nothing to do with any member of 
the family while the elder lived ; it would only 
expose me to every species of insult and imposi- 
tion. And now 1 think we have left our young 
friends alone long enough. But stay : to prevent 
future misunderstanding, I may as well read over 
again the heads of the arrangement you honour 
me by proposing. You agree to setUe your for- 
tune after your decease, amounting to ^23,000, 
and your house, with twenty-five acres, one rood, 
and three poles, more or less, upon your nephew 
and my daughter, jointly — ^remainder to their 
children— jointure Jg500 a year. Certainly, with- 
out oflTenc^, in a worldly point of view, Camilla 
miffht do better ; still you arc so very respectable, 
and you speak so handsomely, that I cannot touch 
upon that point ; and I own that, though there is 
a large nominal rent-roll attached to Beaufort 
Court (indeed, there is not a finer property in the 
county), yet there are many encumbrances, and 
ready money would not be convenient to me. 
Arthur — poor fellow ! a very fine young man, sir 
— is, as I have told you in perfect confidence, a 
little imprudent and lavish ; in short, your offer 
to dispense with any dowry is extremely liberal, 
and proves your nephew is actuated by no mer- 
cenary feelings: such conduct prepossesses me 
highly in your favour, and his too." 

Mr. Spencer bowed, and the great man, rising 
with a stiff affectation of kindly affability, put his 
arm into the uncle's, and strolled with him across 
the lawn towsurds the lovers. And such is life : 
love on the lawn, and settlements in the parlour ! 

The lover was the first to perceive the approach 
of the elder parties. And a change came over 
his face as he saw the dry aspect, and marked 
the stealthy stride of his future father-in-law ; for 
then there flashed across him a dreary reminis- 
cence of early childhood; the happy evening 
when, with his joyous father, that grave and 
ominous aspect was first beheld; and then the 
dismal burial, the funereal sables, the carriage at 
the door, and he himself clinging to the cold uncle 
to ask him to say a word of comfort to the mother 
who now slept far away. 

" Well, my young friend," said Mr. Beaufort, 
patronisingly, *• your good uncle and myself are 
quite agreed: a little time for reflection, that's 
all. Oh ! I don't think the worse of you for 
wishing to abridge it. But papas must be papas." 
There was so little jocular about that sedate 
man, that this attempt at jovial good-humour 
seemed harsh and grating: the hinges of that 
wily mouth wanted oil for a hearty laugh. 



** Come, don't be faint-hearted, Mr. Charles. 
* Faint heart' — you know the proverb. You 
must slay and dine with us. We return to-mor- 
row to town. I should tell you that I received 
this morning a letter from my son Arthur, an- 
nouncing his return from Badeii; so we must 
give him the meeting — a very ioyful one, you 
may guess. We have not seen him these three 
years. Poor fellow ! he says he has been very 
ill, and the waters have ceased to do him any 
good. But a little quiet and country air at Beau- 
fort Court will set him up, I hope." 

Thus running on about his son, then about his 
shooting — about Beaufort Court and its splendours 
— about parliament and its fatigues — about the 
last French revolution and the laist English elec- 
tion — about Mrs. Beaufort, and her good quali- 
ties and bad health — about, in short, everything 
relating to himself, some things lelating to the 
public, and nothing that related to the persons to 
whom his conversation was directed, Mr. Robert 
Beaufort wore away half an hour, when the 
Speiiceis took their leave, promising to return to 
dinner. 

"Charles," said Mr. S| encer, as the I oat 
which the young man rowed bounded over tlie 
water to their quiet home ; " Charles, I dislike 
these Beauforts !" 

"Not the daughter?" 

" No, she is beautiful, and seems good: not so 
handsome as your poor mother, but who ever 
was ?" Here Mr. Spencer sighed, and repeated 
some lines from Shenstone. 

" Do you think Mr. Beaufort suspects in the 
least who I am ?" 

" Why, that puzzles me ; I rather think he 
does." 

" And that is the cause of the delay ? I knew 
it." 

" No ; on the contrary, I incline to think he 
has some kindly feeling to you, though not to 
your brother, and that it is such a feeling that 
made him consent to your marriage. He si(\ed 
me very closely as to what I knew of the young 
Mortons ; observed that you were very hand- 
some, and that he had fancied at first that he had 
seen you before." 

" Indeed !" 

" Yes : ami looked hard at me while he spoke ; 
and said more than once, significantly, * So his 
name is Charles ?' He talked about some at- 
tempt at imposture and litigation; but that was 
evidently merely invented to sound me about 
your brother, whom, of course, he spoke ill of; 
impressing on me, three or four times, that he 
would never have any thing to say to any of the 
family while Philip lived." 

"And you told him," said the young man, 
hesitatingly, and with a deep blush of shame over 
his face, " that you were persuad — thai is, that 
you believed Philip was — was — " 

" Was dead ! Yes, and without confusion. 
For the more I reflect, the more I think he must 
be dead. At all events, you may l»e ^5U^e that he 
is dead to us ; that we shall never hear more of 
him." 

" Poor Philip !" 

" Your feelings are natural ; they are worthy 
of your excellent heart; but remember what 
would have become of you if you had stayed with 
him !" 

" True I" said the brother, with a slight shud- 
der ; " a career of suflfering — crime — perhaps the 
gibbet ! Ah, what do I owe you ?" 

The dinner party at Mr. Beaufort's that day- 
was constrained and formal, though the host, in 
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unusua] good-humour, sought to make himself 
agreeable. Mrs. Beaufort, languid and afflicted 
with the headache, said little. The two Spen- 
cers were yet more silent. But the younger sat 
next to her he loved ; and both hearts were full : 
and in the evening they contrived to creep apart 
into a comer by the window, through which the 
starry heavens looked kindly on them. They 
conversed in whispers, with long pauses between 
each; and, at times, Camilla's tears Howed si- 
lently clown her cheeks, and were followed by 
the false smiles intended to cheer her lover. 

Time did not fly, but crept on breathlessly and 
heavily. And then came the last parting — for- 
mal, cold — ^before witnesses. But the lover 
could not contain his emotion, and the hard father 
heard his suppressed sob as he closed the door. 

It will now be well to explain the cause of Mr. 
Beaufort's heightened spirits, and the motives of 
bis conduct with respect to his daughter's suitor. 

This, perhaps, can be best done by laying be- 
fore the reader the following letters that passed 
between Mr. Beauf(»rt and Lord Lilbume. 

from Lord Lilburns to Robert Beaufort, 
Ebu,, M. p. 

*« Dear Beaufort, — I think I have settled, pretty 
satisfactorily, your affair with your unwelcome 
visiter. The first thing it seemed to me neces- 
sary to do was to learn exactly what and who he 
was, and with what parties that could annoy you 
he held intercourse. I sent for Sharp, the Bow 
street officer, and placed him in the hall to mark, 
and afterward to keep watch and dog your new 
friend. The moment the latter entered, I saw 
at once, from his dress and his address, that he 
was a '|< scamp;' and thought it highly inexpe- 
dient to place you in his power by any money 
transactions. While talking with him. Sharp 
< sent in a billet containing his recognition of onr 
gentleman as a transported convict. 

" 1 acted accordinriy ; soon saw, from the fel- 
low's manner, that he had returned before his 
time ; and sent him away with a promise, which 
you may be sure he believes will be kept, that if 
be molest you farther, he shall return to the colo- 
nies ; and that, if his lawsuit proceed, his witness 
or witnesses shall be indicted for conspiracy and 
perjury. Make your mind easy so far. P'or the 
rest, I own to you that I think what he says pro- 
bable enough ; but my object in setting Sharp to 
watch him is to learn what other parties he sees. 
And if there be leally anything formidable in his 

froofe or witnesses, it is with those other parties 
advise you to deal. Never transact business 
with the go-between if you can with the princi- 
pal. Remember, the two young men are the per- 
sons to arrange with, after all. They must be 
poor, and, therefore, easily dealt with. For, if 
poor, they will think a bird in the hand worth 
two in the bush of a lawsuit. 

"If, through Mr. Spencer, you can learn any- 
thing of either of the young men, do so ; and try 
I and open some channel through which you can 
I always establish a communication with them, if 
necessary. Perhaps, by learning their early his- 
tory, you may learn something to put them into 
yonr power. 

*• 1 have had a twinge of the gout this morn- 
ing; and am likely, I fear, to be laid up for some 
weeks. 

" Yours truly, 
' " Lilbvrne. 

** P. S. — Sharfi has just been here. He fol- 
lowed the man who calls himself • Captain Smith' 
to a house in Lambeth, where he lodges, and 



from which he did liot stir till midnight, when 
Sharp ceased his watch. On renewing it this 
morning, he found that the captain had gone off, 
to what place Sharp has not yet discovered. 
'* Bum this immediately." 

IVom Robert Beaufort, Esq., M.P., to the 
Lord Lilburne. 

** Dear Lilbume, — Accept my warmest thanks 
for your kindness: you have done admirably, 
and 1 do not see that 1 have anything farther to 
apprehend. I suspect that it was an entire fabri- 
cation on that man's part, and your firmness has 
foiled his wicked designs. Only think, I have 
discovered — 1 am sure of it— one of the Mortons ; 
and he, too, though the younger, yet, in all pro- 
bability, the sole pretender the feUow could set 
up. You remember that the child Sidney had 
disappeared mysteriously — you remember, adso, 
how much that Mr. Spencer had interested him- 
self in finding out the same Sidney. Well, th s 
gentleman at the Lakes is, as we suspected, the 
identical Mr. Spencer, and his soi-disant nephew, 
Camilla's suitor, is assuredly no other than tho 
lost Sidney. The moment 1 saw the young man 
I recognised him, for he is very little altered, and 
has a great look of his* mother into the bargain. 
Concealing my more than suspicions, I, however, 
took care to sound Mr. Spencer (a very poor 
soul), and his manner was so embarrassed as to 
leave no doubt of the matter; but, in asking him 
what he had heard of the brothers, 1 had the sa- 
tisfaction of learning that, in all human probabi- 
lity, the elder is dead : of this Mr. Spencer seems 
convinced. I also assured myself that neither 
Spencer nor the young man had the remotest 
connection with our Captain Smith, nor any idea 
of litigation. This is very satisfactory, you will 
allow. And now 1 hope you will approve of 
what I have done. I find that young Morton, or 
Spencer, as he is called, is desperately enamoured 
of Camilla ; he seems a meek, well-conditioned, 
amiable young man, writes poetry — in short, 
rather weak than otherwise. I have demanded 
a year's delay to allow mutual trial and reflec- 
tion. This gives us the channel for constant in- 
formation which you advise me to establish, and 
1 shall have the opportunity toleam if the impostor 
makes any communication to them, or if there be 
any news of the brother. If by any trick or chi- 
canery (for I will never believe that there was a 
marriage), a lawsuit that might be critical or 
hazardous can be cooked up, I can, I am sure, 
make such terms with Sidney, through his love 
for my daughter, as would efleciively and per- 
manently secure me from all farther trouble and 
machinations in regard to my property. And if, 
during the year, we convince ourselves diat, after 
all, there is not a leg of law for any claimant to 
stand on, I may be guided by other circumstances 
how far I shall finally accept or reject the suit. 
That must depend on any other views we may 
then form for Camilla ; and I shall not allow a 
hint of such an engagement to get abroad. At 
the worst, as Mr. Spencer's heir, it is not so very 
bad a match, seeing that they dispense with all 
marriage portion, &c. : a proof how easily they 
can be managed. I have not let Mr. Spencer see 
that I have discovered his secret ; I can do that 
or not, according to circumstances hereafter; 
neither have I said anything of my discovery to 
Mrs. B. or Camilla. At present, * least said 
soonest mended.' I heard from Arthur to-day. 
He is on his road home, and we hasten to town, 
sooner than we expected, to meet him. He com- 
plains stfll of his health. We shall all go down 



to Beaufort Court. I write this at night, the pre- 
tended uncle and sham nephew having just gone. 
But, though we start to-morrow, you wiU get this 
a day or two before we arrive, as Mrs. Beaufort's 
health renders short stages necessary. I really 
do hope that Arthur, also, will not be an invalid, 
poor fellow ! one in a family is quite enough ; 
and I find Mrs. Beaufort's delicacy very incon- 
venient, especially in moving abont and in keep- 
ing up one s county connections. A young man s 
health, however, is soon restored. I am very 
sorry to hear of your gout, except that it carries 
ofiT all other complaints. I am very well, thank 
God ; indeed, my health has been much better of 
late years : Beaufort Court agrees with me so 
well ! The more I reflect, the more I am aston- 
ished at the monstrous and wicked impudence of 
that fellow — to defraud a man out of his own 
property i You are quili right : certainly a con- 
spiracy. 

" Yours traly, 

'« R. B. - 

•• P.S. — I shall keep a constant eye on die 
Sperusers. 

" Bum this immediately." 

After he had written and sealed this letter, Mr. 
BeaufcMTt went to bed and slept soundly. 

And the next day that place was desolate, and 
the board on the lawn announced that it was 
again to be let. But thither daily, in rain or sun- 
shine, came the solitary lover, as a bird that seeks 
its young in the deserted nest : again and again 
he haunted the spot where he had strayed with 
the lost one ; and again an^ again murmured his 
passionate vows beneath the fast fading limes. 
Are those vows destined to be ratified or annul- 
led ? Will the absent forget, or the lingerer be 
consoled? Had the characters of that young 
romance been lightly stamped on the fancy, 
where, once obliterated, they are erased for ever, 
or were they graven deep in those tablets where 
the writing, even when invisible, exists still, and 
revives, sweet letter by letter, when the light and 
the warmth borrowed from the one bright pre- 
sence are applied to the faithful record ? There 
is but one wizard to disclose that secret, as all 
others : the old grave-digger, whose churchyard 
is the earth — whose trade is to find burial places 
for passions that seemed immortal — disinterring 
the ashes of some long-cmmbling memory, to 
hollow out the dark bed of some new perished 
hope : He who determines all things, and pro- 
phesies none ; for his oracles are uncomprehended 
till the doom is sealed : He who, in the bloom of 
the fairest afl*ection, detects the hectic that con- 
sumes it, and, while the hymn rings at the altar, 
marks with his joyless eye the grave for the bri- 
dal vow. Wherever is the sepulchre, there is thy 
temple, oh melancholy Time ! 



BOOK V. 

*' drill \n tfites ibtroms ff esaliotr 
3liam fct},tiernacb iVorgen fIo«f .*' 

Schiller : Der Pilgrim. 



CHAPTER L 

•* Perambaf*^ mt ministeria deoniin-**— PrrBomvf . 

Mr. Roger Morton was behind his counter one 
drizzling, melancholy day. Mr. Roger Morton, 
alderman, and twice mayor of his native town, 
was a thriving man. He had grown portly and 
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corpulent The nightly potations of brandy and 
water, continued year siier year with mechanical 
perseverance, had deepened the roses on his 
cheek. Mr. Roger Morton was never intoxicated ; 
he only " made himself comfortable." His con- 
stitution was strong ; but, somehow or other, his 
digestion was not as good as it might be. He 
was certain that something or other disagreed 
with him. He left off the joint one day, the pud- 
ding another. Now he avoided vegetables as 
poison, and now he submitted with a sigh to the 
doctor's interdict of his cigar. Mr. Roger Mor- 
ton never thought of leaving off the brandy and 
water; and he would have resented as the heiriit 
of impertinent insinuation any hint upon that 
score to a man of so sober and respectaUe a 
character. 

Mr. Roger Morton i^ seated ; for the last four 
years, ever since his second mayoralty, he had 
arrogated to himself the dignity of a chair. He 
received rather than served his customers. The 
latter task was left to two of his sons. For Tom, 
after much cogitation, the profession of an apothe- 
caiy had been selected. Mrs. Morton observed 
that it was a genteel business, and Tom had al- 
ways been a likely lad. And Mr. Roger con- 
sidered that it would be a great saving to have his 
medical adviser in his own son. 

The two other sons, and the various attendants 
of the shop, were plying their profitable trade, 
as customer after customer, with umbrellas and 
in pattens, dropped into the tempting shelter, 
when a man, meanly dressed, and who was some- 
what past the middle affe, with a careworn, hun- 
gry face, entered timidly. He waited in patience 
by the crowded counter, elbowed by sharp-boned 
and eager spinsters — and how sharp the elbows 
of spinsters are, no man can tell who has not 
forced his unwelcome way through the agitated 
groups of a linen-draper's shop ! — the man, I 
say, waited patiently and sadly, till the smallest 
of the shopbo3rs turned from a lady, who, after 
much sorting and shading, had finally decided on 
two yards of lilach-coloured penny riband, and 
asked, in an insinuating professional tone, 

•« What shall I show you, sir?" 

** I wish to speak to Mr. Morton. Which is 
he?" 

** Mr. Morton is engaged, sir. I can give you 
what you want." 

** No— it is a matter of business — important 
business." 

The boy eyed the napless and dripping hat, 
the gloveless hands, and the rusty neckcloth of 
the speaker ; and said, as he passed his fingers 
through a profusion of light curls, 

** Mr. Morton don't attend much to business 
himself now ; but that's he. Any cravats, sir ?" 

The man made no answer, but moved where, 
near the window, and chatting with the banker 
of the town (as the banker tried on a pair of 
beaver gloves,) sat still — after due apology for 
sitting — Mr. Roger Morton. 

The alderman lowered his spectacles as he 
glanced grimly at the lean apparition that shaded 
the spnice banker, and said, 

** Do you want me, friend ?" 

" Yes, sir, if you please ;" and the man took 
off his shabby hat, and bowed low. 

** Well, speak out. No begging petition, I 
hope ?" 

*' No, sir ? Your nephews — "' 

The banker turned round, and in his turn eyed 
the new-comer. The linen-draper started back, 

«• Nephews !" he repeated, with a bewildered 



look. •' What does the roan mean ? Wa t a 
bit" 

•' Oh, I've done !" said the banker, smiling. 
'* I am glad to find we agree so well upon this 
question : I knew we should. Our member will 
never suit us if he goes on in this way. Trade 
must take care of itself. Good-day to you !" 

** Nephews !" repeated Mr. Morton, rising, 
and beckoning to the man to follow him into the 
back parlour, where Mrs. Morton sat casting up 
the washing bills. 

**Now," said the husband, closing tie door, 
«• what do you mean, my good fellow ?" 

•* Sir, what I wish to ask you is, if you can 
tell me what has become of— of the young Mr. 
Beau — that is, of your sister's sons, in r- 
stand there were two, and I am told that — that 
they are both dead. Is it so ?" 

" What is that to you, friend?" 

'*An please you, sir; it is a great deal to 
themr 

"Yes — ha! ha! — ^it is a great deal to every- 
body whether they are alive or dead !" Mr. 
Morton, since he had been mayor, now and then 
had his joke. " But really — '^ 

*' Roger !" said Mrs. Morton, under her breath, 
•* Roger !" 

•* Yes, my dear." 

*' Come this way ; I want to speak to vou about 
this bill." The husband approached, and bent 
over his wife. *' Who is this man?" 

" I don't know." 

'* Depend on it, he has some claim to make — 
some bills, or something. Don't commit your- 
self; the boys are dead for what we know !" 

Mr. Morton hemmed, and returned to his 
visiter. 

" To tell you the truth, I am not aware of what 
has become of the young men." 

•*Then they are not dead— I thought not!" 
exclaimed the man, joyously. 

*< That's more than I can say. It's many years 
since I lost sight of the only one I ever saw ; and 
they may be both dead for what I '^now." 

'' Indeed !" said the man. ** Then you can 
give me no kind of— of — hint like, to find them 
out?" 

** No. Do they owe you anything ?" 

*< It does not signify talking now, sir. I beg 
your pardon." 

•* Stay — who are you ?" 

" I am a very poor man, sir." 

Mr. Morton recoiled. 

" Poor ! Oh, very well — very well. You 
have done with me now. Good-day — good-day. 
I'm busy." 

The stranger pecked for a moment at his hat, 
turned the handle of the door, peered under his 
gray eyebrows at the portly trader, who, with both 
hands buried in his pockets, his mouth pursed up, 
like a man about to say *^ No," fidgeted uneasily 
behind Mrs. Morton's chair. He sighed, shook 
his head, and vanished. 

Mrs. Morton rang the bell — the maid-servant 
entered. 

" Wipe the carpet, Jenny : dirty feet ! Mr. 
Morton, it's a Brussels !" 

" It was not my fault, my dear. I could not 
talk about family matters before the whole shop. 
Do you know, I'd quite forgot those poor boys. 
This unsettles me. Poor Catharine! she was 
so fond of them. A pretty boy that Sidney, too. 
What can have become of them ! My heart re- 
bukes me. I wish I had asked the man more." 

" More ! Why, he was just going to beg." 

" Beg — ^yes — very true !" said Mr. Morton, 



pausing irresolutely; and then, with a hearty 
tone, he cried out, '* and, damme, if he had begged, 
I could afford him a shilling ! I'll go after hlin." 
So saying, he hastened bock through the shop, 
but the man was gone — the rain was fallings 
Mr. Morton had his thin shoes on — ^he blew his 
nose, and went back to the counter. But there 
still rose to his memory the pale face of his dead 
sister ; and a voice murmured in his ear, '< Brother, 
where is my child ?" 

'* Pshaw ! it is not my fault if he ran away. 
Bob, go and get me the county paper." 

Mr. Morton had again settled himself, and was 
deep in a trial for murder, when another stranger 
strode haughtily into the shop. The new-comer, 
wrapped in a pelisse of fuis, with a thick mos- 
tacjie, and an eye that took in the whole shop, 
from master to boy, from ceiling to floor, io a 
glance, had the air at once of a foreigner and a 
soldier. Every look fastened on him as he paused 
an instant, and then, walking up to the alderman, 
said, 

•• Sir, you are doubtless Mr. Morton ?" 

** At your commands, sii," said Roger, rising 
involuntarily. 

** A word with you, then, on business." 

*^ Business!" echoed Mr. Morton, tuminf 
rather pale, for he began to think himself haunted; 
** anything in my line, sir ? I should be — " 

The stranger bent down his tall stature, and 
hissed in Mr. Morton's foreboding ear, 

" Your nephews !" 

Mr. Morton was literally dumbstricken. Yes, 
he certainly wom haunted! He stared at this 
second questioner, and fancied that there was 
something very supernatural and unearthly about 
him. He was so tall, and so dark, and so stem. 
and so strange. Was it the Unspeakable hiins^ 
come for the linen-draper? Nephews again! 
The uncle of the babes in the wood coukl hardly 
have been more startled by the demand ! 

** Sir," said Mr. Morton at last, recovering his 
dignity, and somewhat peevishly, "sir, I don't 
know why people should meddle with my family 
affairs. I don't ask other folks about their 
nephews. I have no nephew that I know of." 

*' Permit me to speak to you alone for one in- 
stant." 

Mr. Morton sighed, hitched up his trowsers, 
and led the way to the parlour, where Mrs. Mor- 
ton, having finished the washing bills, was now 
engaged in tying certain pieces of bladders round 
certain pots of preserves. The eldest Miss Mor- 
ton, a young woman of five or six and twenty, 
who was about to be very advantageously mar- 
ried to a young gentleman who dealt in coals and 

played the violin f for N was a very musical 

town,) had just joined her for the purpose of ex- 
tortinff *« The Swiss Boy, with variations," out 
of a sleepy little piano, that emitted a very pain- 
ful cry under the awakening fingers of Miw Mar- 
garet Morton. 

Mr. Morton threw open the door with a gnmt, 
and the stranger pausing at the threshold, die 
full flood of sound Htey C) upon whidi " The 
Swiss Boy" was swimming along, *»kine" and 
all, for life and death, came splash upon him- 

«• Silence ! can't you ?" cried the father, put- 
ting one hand to his ear, while with the other he 
pointed to a chair; and, as Mrs. Morton looked 
up from the preserves with that air of indignant 
suffering with which female meekness upbraids 
a husband's wanton outrage, Mr. Roger added, 
shrugging his shoulders, 

'* My nephews again, Mrs. M. !" 

Miss Margaret turned round and dropp^n a 
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courtesy. M re. Morton genily let fall a napkin | 
OTer the preserves, and muttered a sort of saluta- 
tion as the stranger, taking off his hat, turned to 
aiother and daughter one of those noble faces in 
which Nature has written her grant and warranty 
of the lordship of creation. 

** Pardon me," he said, *' if I disturb you. But 
my business will be short. I have come to ask 
you, sir, frankly, and as one who has a right to 
ask it, what tidings you can give me of Sidney 
Morton ?" 

** Sir, I know nothing whatever about him. 
He was taken from my house, about twelve years 
since, by his brother. Myself, and the two Mr. 
Beauforts, and another friend of the family, went 
in search of them both. My search failed." 
"And theirs?" 

" I understood from Mr. Beaufort that tbey had 
not been more successful. I have had no com- 
munication with those gendemen since. But 
that's neither here nor there. In all probability, 
the elder of the boys, who, I fear, was a sad 
character, corrupted and ruined bis brother ; and, 
by this lime. Heaven knows what and where 
they are." 

** And no one has inquired of you since— no 
one has asked the brother of Catharine Morton 
—nay, rather, of Catharine Beaufort— -where is 
the child intrusted to your care ^" 

This question, so exactly similar to that which 
hii superstition had runfi[ on his own ears, per- 
fectly appalled the worthy alderman. He stag- 
gered back, stared at the marked and stem face 
tlttt lowered upon him, and at last cried, 

'* For pity's sake, sir, be just ! What could 
I do for one who led me of his own accord ?" 

*' The day you had beat him like a dog. You 
see, Mr. Morton, I know aU !" 

'* And what are you ?" said Mr. Morton, re- 
covering his English courage, and feeling himself 
strangely browteaten in his own house ; *' what 
and who are you^ that you thus take the liberty 
to catechise a man of my character and respecta- 
biUty ?" 
"Twice mayor — " began Mrs. Morton. 
" Hush, mother!" whicipered Miss Margaret; 
" dont work him up." 
" I repeat, sir, what are you T* 
•• What am I? Your nephew ! Who am I ? 
Before men, I bear a name that I have assumed 
and not dishonoured ; before Heaven, I am Philip 
Beaufort!" 

Mrs. Morton dropped down upon her stool. 
Margaret murmured, " My cousin !" in a tone 
that the ear of the musical coal-merchant might 
not have greatly relished. And Mr. Morton, af- 
ter a long pause, came up with a frank and manly 
expression of joy, and said, 

** Then, shr, I thank Heaven, from my heart, 
that one of my sister's children stands alive be- 
fore me !" 

"And now, again, I — I, whom you accuse of 
having corrupted and ruined him — him^ for whom 
1 toiled and worked — him, who waf to me, then, 
as a last surviving son to some anxious father — I, 
from whom he was reft and robbed — I ask you 
again for Sidney — for my brother!" 

"And again I say that I have no information 
to give you — that — stay a moment — stay. You 
must pardon what I have said of you before you 
Baade yourself known. I went but by the accounts 
I bad received from Mr. Beaufort Let me speak 
plainly. That gentleman thought, right or wrong, 
that it would be a great thing to separate your 
brother from you. He may have found him — 
it mast be so— and kept his name and condition 



concealed from us all, lest you should detect it. 
Mrs. M., don't you think so ?" 

" I'm sure I'm so terrified 1 don't know what 
to think," said Mrs. Morton, putting her hand to 
her forehead, and seesawing lierself to and fro 
upon her stooL 

** But since they wronged you — since yoi — 
you seem so very — ^very — " 

'* Very much the gentleman," suggested Miss 
Margaret. 

♦* Yes, so much the genUeman — well off, too, 
I should hope, sir," and the experienced eye of 
Mr. Morton glanced at the cosdy sables tliat lined 
the pelisse, '* there can be no difficulty in your 
learning fiom Mr. Beaufort all that you wish to 
know. And pray, sir, may I ask, did you send 
any one hcie to-day to make the very inquiry you 
have made ?" 

«* I ? No. What do you mean ?" 

** Well, well — sit down— there may be some- 
thing in all this that you may make out better than 
I can." 

And, as Philip obeyed, Mr. Morton, who was 
really and honesdy rejoiced to see his sister's son 
alive and apparendy thriving, proceeded to relate 
pretty exacdy the conversation he had held wiUi 
the previous visiter. Philip listened eamesdy 
and with attention. Who cotdd this questioner 
be T Some one who knew his birth — some one 
who sought him out — some one who— Good 
Heavens ! could it be the long-lost witness of the 
marriage? 

AS soon as that idea struck him, he started from 
his seat, and entreated Morton to accompany him 
in search of the stranger. " You know not," he 
said, in a tone impressed with that energy of will 
in which lay the talent of his mind, " you know 
not of what importance this may be to my pros- 
pects — to your sister's fair fame. If it should be 
the witness returned at last ! Who else, of the 
rank you describe, would be interested in such 
inquiries ? Come !" 

" What witness ?" said Mrs. Morton, fretfully. 
" You don't mean to come over us with the old 
story of the marriage?" 

•* Shall your wife slander your own sister, sir? 
A marriage there was — God yet will proclaim the 
right — and the name of Beaufort shall be yet 
pbced on my mother's gravestone. Come ?" 

•* Here are your shoes and umbrella, pa," 
cried Miss Margaret, inspired by Philip's earnest- 
ness. 

•* My fair cousin, I guess ;" and, as the sol- 
dier took her hand, he kissed the unreluctant 
cheek, turned to tl>e door, Mr. Morton placed his 
arm in his, and the next moment they were in 
the street. 

When Catharine, in her meek tones, had said, 
** Philip Beaufort was my husband," Roger Mor- 
ton had disbelieved her. And now one word 
from the son, who could, in comparison, know 
so little of the matter, had almost sufficed to con- 
vert and to convince the skeptic. Why was 
this ? Because — Man believes the Strong ! 



CHAPTER H. 

**Uoid Virtufl •! quid Sapient iajpo>«it 

Utile propofuit nob'u exemplar I//yMe#.'*— Hor. 

Meanwhile, the object of their search, on quit- 
ting Mr. Morton's shop, had walked slowly and 
sadly on, through the plashing streets, till he 
came to a public house in the outskirts and on 
the high road to London. Here he took shelter 



for a short time, drying himself by the kitchen 
fire, with the license purchased by four-penny- 
worth of gin ; and having learned that the next 
coach to London would not pass for some hours, 
he finally setdcd himself in the ingle till the 
guard*s horn should arouse him. By the same 
coach that the night before had conveyed Philip 

to N , had the very man he sought been also 

a passenger ! 

The i>oor fellow was sickly and wearied out : 
he had setded into a doze, when he was sudden- 
ly wakened by the wheels of a coach and the 
trampling of horses. Not knowing how long he 
had slept, and imagining that the vehicle he had 
awaited was at the door, he ran out. It was a 
coach coming from London, and the driver was 
joking with a pretty barmaid, who, in rather 
short petticoats, wa? holding up to him the custo- 
mary glass. The man, after satisfying hunself 
that his time was not yet come, was turning back 
to the fire, when a h^ popped itself out of the 
window, and a voice cried, ** Stars and garters I 
Will, so that's you!" At the sound of the 
voice the man halted abrupdy, turned very 
pale, and his limbs trembled. The inside pas- 
senger opened the door, jumped out with a litde 
carpet-bag in his hand, took forth a long leathern 
purse, from which he ostentatiously selected the 
coins that paid his fere and satisfied the coad^- 
man, and then, passing his arm through that of 
the acquaintance he had discovered, led him back 
into the house. 

** Will, Will," he whispered, "you have been 
to the Mortons. Never moind, let's hear all. 
Jenny, or Dotty, or whatever your sweet praetty 
name is, a private room and a pint of brandy, my 
dear. Hot water, and lots of tne grocery. That's 
right" 

And, as soon as the pair found themselves, 
with the brandy before diem, in a small pariour 
with a good fire, the last comer went to the door, 
shut it cautiously, fiung his bag under the table, 
took ofi* his gloves, spread himself wider and 
wider before the fire, until he had entirely ex- 
cluded every ray from his friend, and then, sud- 
denly turning, so that the back miffht enjoy what 
the front had gained, he exclaimed, 

"Damme, Will, you're a praetty sort of a 
breather to dve me tlie slip in that way. Bnf, 
in this world, every man for his-self !" 

•* I tell you," said William, with something 
like decision in his voice, " that I will not do any 
wrong to these young men if they live." 

" Who asks you to do a wrong to them, boo- 
by ? Perhaps I may be the best ^end they may 
have vet — ay, or you too, though you're die un- 
gratefuUest, whimsicallest sort of a son of a gun 
Uiat ever I came across. Come, help yourself, 
and don't roll up your eyes in that way, like a 
Muggletonian asoide of a Fy-Fy !" 

Here the speaker paused a moment, and then, 
with a graver and more natural tone of voice, 
proceeded, 

** So you did not believe me when I told you 
that these brothers were dead, and you have 
been to the Mortons to learn more ?" 

"Yes." 

•• Well, and what have you learned ?" 

" Nothing. Morton declares that he does not 
know that they are alive, but he says also that he 
does not know that they are dead." 

" Indeed !" said the other, listening with 

§reat attention; "and you really think that he 
oes not know anything about them ?" 
" I do, mdeed.'* 
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" Hum ! Is he a sort of man who would post 
down the rhino to help the search ?** 

** He looked as if he had the yellow fever 
when I said I was poor," returned William, 
turning round, and trying to catch a glimpse of 
the fire as he gulped his brandy and water. 

•« Then Fll be d — d if I run the risk of calling. 
I have done some things in this town by way of 
business before now; and, though it's a long 
time ago, yet folks don't forget a handsome man 
in a hurry, especially if he has done 'em ! Now, 
then, listen to me. You see, I have given this 
matter all the 'tention in my power. If the lads 
be dead, said I to you, it is no use burning one's 
fingers by holding a candle to bones in a coffin. 
But Mr. Beaufort need not know they are dead, 
and we'll see what we can get out of him ; and if 
I succeeds, as I think I shall, you and I may 
hold up our heads for the rest of our life. Ac- 
cordingly, as I told you, I went to Mr. Beaufort, 
and— 'Gad, I thought we had it all our own way. 
But, since I saw you last, there's been the devil 
and all. When I called again. Will, I was shown 
in to an old lord, sharp as a gimlet. Hang me, 
William, if he did not frighten me out of ray 
seven senses !" 

Here Captain Smith (the reader has, no doubt, 
already discovered that the speaker was no less a 
personage) took three or four nervous strides 
across the room, returned to the table, threw him- 
self on a chair, placed one foot on one hob and 
one on the other, laid his finger on his nose, and, 
with a significant wink, said in a whisper, *' Will, 
he knew I had been lagged. He not only refus- 
ed to hear all I had to say, but threatened to 
prosecute, persecute, hang, draw, and quarter us 
both if we ever dared to come out with the truth.** 

•♦ But what's the good of the truth if the boys 
are dead ?" said William, timidly. 

'Ilie captain, without heeding this question, 
continued, as he stirred the sugar in his glass, 
** Well, out I sneaked, and, as soon as I had got 
to my own door, I turned round, and saw Sharp 
the runner on the other side of the way : I felt 
deused queer. However, I went in, sat down, 
and began to thinki I saw that it was up with 
us so far as the old uns were concerned ; and 
now it might be worth while to find out if the 
young uns really were dead." 

'* Then you did not know /Aa/, after all ! I 
thought so. Oh, Jerry !" 

** Why, look you, man, it was not our interest 
to take their side if we could make our bargain 
out of the other. 'Cause why ? You are only 
a witness : you are a good ftllow, but poor, and 
with very shakey nerves, Will. You does not 
know what them big wigs are when a man's 
caged in a witness-box ; they flank one up and 
they flank one down, and they bully and bother, 
till one's like a horse at Astley's dancing on hot 
iron. If your testimony broke down, why, it 
would be all up with the case, and what then 
would become of us ? Besides," added the cap- 
tain, with dignified candour, ** I have been lag- 
ged, it's no use denying it ; I am back before my 
time. Inquiries about yoCir respectability would 
soon bring the bulkies about me. And you 
would not have poor Jerry sent back to that d — d 
low place on t'otlier side of the herring pond, 
would you ?" 

** Ah, Jerry ?" said William, kindly placing 
his hand in his brother's, "you know how I 
helped you to escape. I left all to come over 
with you." 

*< So you did, and you're a good fellow ; though 
as to leaving a//, why, you had got rid of all first. 



And when you told me about the marriage, did 
not I say that I saw our way to a snug thing for 
life ? But to return to my story. There is danger 
in going with the youngsters. But since. Will 
— since nothing but hard words is to be got on 
the other side, we'll do our duty, and I'll find 
them out, and do the best I can for us — that is, if 
they be yet above ground. And now I'll own to 
you that I think I knows that the younger one is 
alive." 

*'Youdo?" 

'* Yes ! But as he won't come in for anything 
unless his brother is dead, we must have a hunt 
for the heir. Now I told you that, many years 
ago, there was a lad with me, who, putting all 
things together — seeing how the Beauforts came 
after him, and recollecting dififerent things he let 
out at the time — I feel pretty sure is your old 
master's Hopeful. I knew that poor Will Gaw- 
trey gave this lad the address of old Gregg, a 
friend of mine. So, after watching Sharp off the 
sly, I went that very night, or, rather, at two in 
the morning, to Gregg's house, and, after brush- 
ing up his memory, 1 found that the lad had been 
to him, and gone over afterward to Paris in search 
of Gawtrey, who was then keeping a matrimony 
shop. As I was not rich enough to go ofiT to 
Paris in a pleasant, gentlemanlike way, I allow- 
ed Gregg to put me up to a noice, quiet litde bit 
of business. Don't shake your head — all safe — 
a rural affair ! That took some days. You see 
it has helped to new rig me ;" and the captain 
glanced complacently over a very smart suit of 
clothes. " Well, on my return, I went to call on 
you, but you were flown. I half suspected you 
miffht have gone to the mother's relations here ; 
and I thought) at all events, I could not do better 
than go noyself, and see what they knew of the 
matter. From what you say, I feel I had better 
now let that alone, and go over to Paris at once ; 
leave me alone to find out. And, faith, what 
with Sharp and the old lord, the sooner I quit 
England, the better." 

'* And you really think you shall get hold of 
them after all ? Oh, never fear my nerves if I'm 
once in the right; it's living with you, and seeing 
you ^do wrong, and hearing you talk wickedly, 
that makes me tremble." 

" Bother !" said the captain, •• you need not 
crow over me. Stand up. Will; there, now, 
look at us two in the glass ! Why, I look ten 
years younger than you do, in spite of all my 
troubles. I dress like a gentleman, as I am ; I 
have money in my pocket; I put money in 
yours; without me you'd starve. Look you, 
you carried over a little fortune to Australia — you 
married — you farmed— lived honestly — and yet 
that d — d shilly-shally disposition of yours, 'ticed 
into one speculation to-day, and scared out of 
another to-morrow, ruined you !" 

•'Jerry! Jerry!" cried William, writhing; 
" don't— don't." 

** But it's all tnie, and I wants to cure you of 
preaching. And then, when you were neariy 
run out, instead of putting a bold face on it, and 
setting your shoulder to the wheel, you gives it 
up^— you sells what you have — you bolts over, 
wife and all, to Boston, because some one tells 
you you can do better in America — ^you are out 
of the way when a search is made for you — 
years ago, when you could have benefited your- 
self and your master's family without any 
danger to you or me, nobody can find you; 
'cause why, you could not bear that your old 
friends in England, or in the colony either, 
should know that you were turned a slave-driver 



in Kentucky. You kick up a mutiny among the 
niggers by moaning over them instead of keep- 
ing 'em to it — you get kicked out yourself— 
your wife begs you to go back to Australia, 
where her relations will do something for yoa— 
you work your passage out, looking as ragged as 
a colt from grass — wife's uncle don't like ragged 
nephews-in-law — wife dies broken-hearted— and 
you might be breaking stones on the road with 
the convicts, if I, myself a ^convict, had not taken 
compassion on you. Don't cry. Will, it is all 
for your own good : I hates caut ! Whereas I, 
my own master from eighteen, never stooped to 
serve any other— have dressed like a genUemao 
— kissed the pretty girls — drove my pheaton— 
been in all the papers as * the celebrated Dashing 
Jerry' — never wanted a giunea in my pocket— 
and, even when lagged at last, had a pretty little 
sum in the colonial bank to lighten my mkUx- 
tunes. I escape- I bring you over — and here I 
am, supporting you, and, in all probability, the 
only one on whom depends the fate of one of the 
first families in the country. And you preaches at 
me, do you? I^ook you. Will, in this world 
honesty's nothing without force of character! 
And so your health !" 

Here the captain emptied the rest of the braodj 
into his glass, drained it at a draught, and, while 
poor William was wiping his eyes with a ragged 
blue pocket-handkerchief, rang the bell, and aslL- 

ed what coaches would pass on the way to , 

a seaport town at some distance. On hearing 
that there was one at six o'clock, the captain or- 
dered the best dinner the larder would afford 
to be got ready as soon as possible ; and, when 
they were again alone, thus accosted his brother: 

"Now you go back to town: here arefoar 
shiners for you. Keep quiet— don't speak to a 
soul—don't put your foot in it, that's all I bee, 
and I'll find out whatever there is to be found. 

It is damnably out of my way embarking at , 

but I had best keep clear of Lunnon. And I tell 
you what, if these youngsters have hopped the 
twig, there's another bird on the bough that may 
prove a goldfinch after all : young Arthur Beau- 
fort. I hear he is a wild, expensive chap, and 
one who can't live without lots of money. Now 
it's easy to frighten a man of that sort, and I 
sha'n't have the old lord at his elbow." 

" But I tell you that I only care for ray poor 
master's children." 

•• Yes ; but if they are dead, and, by saying 
they are alive, one can make old age comfortable, 
there's no harm in it, eh ?" 

«*I don't know," said William, inesolutely. 
** But certainly it is a hard thing to be so poor at 
my time of life ; and so honest and painstaking as 
I've been, too !" 

And there was a touch of envy in the glance 
that the helpless Honesty cast on the careless 
face and sturdy form of the strong-willed Knavery. 



CHAPTER HI. 

•• MiiU Thin Macilente. tignior, bnginfl to be mw9 wcUbto 
on a 9udden.— £pcry Mam out of kin Humour. 

** PunL Siftiior, jrou are flaiScieiillv inttnicteft. 
IDnit. Who? I. tir?"— Wii. 

After spending the greater part of the day m 
vain inquiries and a vain search, Philip and Mo^ 
ton returned to the house of the latter. 

«« And now," said Philip, ** all that remains to 
b"e done is this: first, give to the police of dj 
town a detailed description of the msn; aou» 
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secondly, let us put an advertisement both in the 
county journal and in some of the Ijondou pa- 
pers, to the effect, that if the person who called 
on you will take the trouble to apply again, either 
personally or by letter, he may obtain the informa- 
tion sought for. in case he does, I will trouble 
you to direct to— yes — to Monsisur de Vaude- 
mont, according to this address/' 
"Not to you, then?" 

" It is the same thing," replied Philip, drily. 
*'You have confirmed my suspicions that the 
Beauforts know something of my brother. What 
did you say of some other friend of the family 
who assisted in the search ?" 

" Oh —a Mr. Spencr ! an old acquaintance of 
your mother's. Here Morton smiled ; but, not 
be'mg encouxaged in a joke, went on, *' How- 
ever, that's neither here nor there ; he certainly 
never found out your brother; for I have had 
several letters from him at different times, asking 
if any news had been heard of either of you." 

And, indeed, Spencer had taken particular 
pains to deceive the Mortons, whose interposi- 
tion he feared little less than that of the Beau- 
forts. 

*'Then it can be of no use to apply to him," 
said Philip, carelessly, not having any recollection 
of the name of Spencer, and therefore, attaching 
little importance to the mention of him. 

** Certainly I should think not. Depend on 
it, Mr. Beaufort must know." 

•' True," said Philip. " And I have only to 
thank you for your kindness, and return to 
town." 

** But stay with us this day-^do— let me feel 
that we are friends. I assure you that poor Sid- 
ney's fate has heen a load on my mind ever since 
he lefL You shall have the bed he slept in, and 
over which your mother bent when she left him 
and me for the last time." 

These words were said with so much feeling, 
that the adventurer wrung his uncle's hand, and 
said, •* Forgive me — I wronged you — I will be 
your guest." 

Mrs. Morion, strange to say, evinced no symp- 
toms of ill-humour at the news of the proffered 
hospitality. In fact. Miss Margaret had been so 
doqnent in Philip's praise during his absence, 
that she suffered herself to be favourably im- 
pressed. Her daughter, indeed, had obtained a 
sort of ascendancy over Mrs. M. and the whole 
house ever since she had received so respectable 
an offer. And, moreover, some people are like 
dogs : they snarl on the ragged, and fawn on the 
well-dressed. Mrs. Morton did not object to a 
nephew defacfo ; she only objected to a nephew 
in forma pauperis. Tho/ evening, therefore, 
passed more cheerfully than might have been 
anticipated, though Fh\\'\/p found some difficulty 
in parrying the many /Questions put to him on 
the past. He contented himself with saying, as 
briefly as possible, that he had served in a fo- 
reign service, and acquired what sufficed him for 
ui ^dependence ; and then, with the ease which 
a man picks up in the great world, turned the 
conversation to the prospects of the family whose 
guest he was. Having listened with due atten- 
tion to Mrs. Morton's eulogies on Tom, who had 
been sent for, and who drank the praises on his 
own gentility into a very large pair of blushing 
«*re-"al6o, to her self-felicitations on Miss Mar- 
garet's marriage ; t/em, on the service rendered 
to the town by Mr. Roger, who had repaired the 
town-hall in his first mayoralty at his own ex- 
panse; item, to a long chronicle of her own 
S^'^ogy: how she had one cousin a clergy* 
I 



man, and how her great-grandfather had been 
knighted ; item, to the domestic virtues of all her 
children ; item, to a confused explanation of the 
chastisement inflicted on Sidney, which Philip 
cut short in the middle— he asked, with a smile, 
what had become of the Plaskwiths. ♦* Oh I" 
said Mrs. Morton, " my brother Kit has retired 
from business. His son-in-law, Mr. Plimmins, 
has succeeded." 

** Oh, then Plimmins married one of the young 
ladies?" 

'* Yet«, Jane: she had a sad squint? — Tom, 
there is nothing to laugh at ! we are all as God 
made us ; * Handsome is as handsome does.' 
She has had three little uns !" 

*'Do they squint too?" asked Phihp; and 
Miss Margaret giggled, and Tom roared, and the 
other young men roared too. Philip had cer- 
tainly said something very witty. 

This time Mrs. Morton administered no re- 
proof, but replied, pensively, 

** Natur is vere mysterious : they all squint !" 

Mr. Morton conducted Ph'dip to his chamber. 
There it was, fresh, clean, unaltered ; the same 
white curtains, the same honeysuckle paper, as 
when Catharine had crept across the threshold. 

"Did Sidney ever tell you that his mother 
placed a ring round his neck that night ?" asked 
Mr. Morton. 

** Yes ; and the dear boy wept when he said 
that he had slept too soundly to know that she 
was by his side that last, last time. The ring — 
oh, how well I remember it !-— «he never put it 
off till then; and often in the fields — for we were 
wild wanderers together in that day— often, when 
his head lay on my shoulder, I felt that ring still 
resting on his heart, and fancied it was a talit^man 
—a blessing. Well, well — good night to you !" 
And he shut the door on his uncle, and was 
alone. 



CHAPTER IV. 

*• The man of liw • ♦ ♦ 

And a great suit it like to be betweeo thuin.** 

Bkm JoHNaon: Staj,h 0/ Jfaes. 

On arriving in London, Philip went first to the 
lodging he still kept there, and to which his let- 
ters were directed ; and, among some sommuni- 
cations from Paris, full of the politics and the 
hopes of tlie Carlists, he found the following 
note from Lord Lilbume. 

•* Dear Sir, — "When I met you the other day, 
I told you I had been threatened with the gout. 
The enemy has now taken possession of the 
field. I am sentenced to regimen and the sofa. 
But as it is my rule in life to make afflictions as 
light as possible, so I have asked a few friends 
to take compassion on me, and help me ' to shuffle 
off this mortal coil,' by dealing me, if they can, 
four by honours. Any time between nine and 
twelve to-night, or to-morrow night, you will 
find me at home ; and if you are not better en- 
gaged, suppose you dine with me to-day — or, 
rather, dine opposite to me — and excuse ray 
Spartan broth. You will meet (besides any two 
or thiee friends whom an impromptu invitation 
may find disengaged) my sister, with Beaufort 
and their daughter; they only arrived in town 
this morning, and are kind enough * to nurse me,' 
as they call it ; that is to say, their cook is taken 
ill ! Yours, Lilburne. 

'* Park Lane, Sept.—*' 

•*The Beauforts! Fate favours me— I will 
go. The date is for to-day." 



He sent off a hasty line to accept the invita- 
tion, and, finding he had a few hours yet to spare, 
he resolved to employ them in consultation with 
some lawyer as to the chances of regaining his 
inheritance— a hope which, however wild, he 
had, since his return to his native shore, and 
especially since he had heard of the strange visit 
made to Roger Morton, permitted himself to in- 
dulge. With this idea he saUied out, meaning 
to consult Liancourt, who, having a large ac- 
quaintance among the English, seemed the best 
person to advise him as to the choice of a lawyer 
at once active and honest, when he suddenly 
chanced on that gentleman himself. 

** This is lucky, my dear Liancourt. I was 
just going to your lodgings." 

** And I was coming to yours, to know if you 
dine with Lord Lilbume. He told me he had 
asked you. I have just left him. And by the 
sofa of Mephistopheles there was the prettiest 
Margaret you ever beheld." 
*' Indeed! Who?" 

*'He called her his niece; but I should doubt 
if he had any relation on this side the Styx so 
human as a niece." 

'* You seem to have no great predilection for 
our host." 

**My dear Vaudemont, between our blunt, 
soldierly natures, and those wily, icy, sneering 
intellects, there is the antipathy of the dog to the 
cat." 

** Perhaps so on our side, not on his; or why 
does he invite us ?" 

** London is empty: there is no one else to 
ask. We are new faces, new minds to him. We 
amuse him more than the hackneyed comrades 
he has worn out. Besides, he plays — and you 
too. Fy on you I" 

♦'Liancourt, I had two objects in knowing . 
that man, and I pay the toll for the bridge. 
When I cease to want the passage I shall cease 
to pay the toll." 

♦* But the bridge may be a drawbridge, and the 
moat is devilish deep below. Without metaphor, 
that man may ruin you before you know where 
you are." 

** Bah ! I have my eyes open. I know how 
much to spend on the rogue whose service I hire 
as a lackey's, and I know also where to stop. 
Liancourt," he added, after a short pause, and in 
a tone deep with suppressed passion, ** when I 
first saw that man, I thought of appealing to his 
heart for one who has a claim on it. That was 
a vain hope. And then there came upon me a 
sterner and deadlier thought : the scheme of the 
Avenger! This Lilbume— -this rogue, whom 
the world sets up to worship — mined, body and 
soul, mined — one whose name the world gibbets 
with its scorn ! Well; \ thought to avenge that 
man. In his own house, amid ye all, I bought 
to detect the sharper and brand the cheat !" 

"You startle me! It has been whispered, 
indeed, that Lord Lilbume is dangerouir— but 
skill is dangerous. To cheat! — an English gen- 
tleman ! a nobleman !— impossible !" 

"Whether he do or not," returned Vaude- 
mont, in a calmer tone, "I have foregone the ven- 
geance, because he is — " 
"Is what?" 

"No matter," said Vaudemont, aloud, while 
he added to himself, " Because he is the grand- 
father of Fanny !" 

"You are very enigmatical to-day." 
"Patience, Liancourt; I may solve all the rid- 
dles that make up my life yet. Bear viith me a 
little longer. And now can you help me to a 
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lawyer? a man experienced, indeed, and of re- 
pute, but young, active, not overladen with busi- 
ness ; I want his zeal and his time, for a hazard 
that your monopolists of clients may not deem 
worth their derotion," 

**I can recommend you, then, the very man 
you require. I had a suit some years ago at 
Paris, for which English witnesses were nece:)- 
sary. My avocat employed a solicitor here, 
whose activity in collecting my evidence gained 
my cause. I will answer for his diligence and 
his honesty." 

••His address?" 

♦• Mr. Barlow — somewhere by the Strand-^ 
let me see — Essex — yes, Essex-streei." 

•• Then good-bye to you for the present. You 
dine at Lord Lilburne*s too ?" 

♦•Yes. Adieu till then." 

Vaudemont was not long before he arrived at 
Mr. Barlow's: a brass plate announced to him 
the house. He was shown sH once into a par- 
lour, where he saw a man whom lawyer^* would 
call young, and spinsters middle-aged, viz., 
about two-and-forly ; with a bold, resolute, intel- 
ligent countenance, and that steady, calm, saga- 
cious eye which inspires at once confidence and 
esteem. 

Vaudemont scanned him with the look of one 
who has been accustomed to judge mankind, as 
a scholar does books, with rapidity because with 
practice. He had at first resolved to submit to 
him the heads of his case without mentioning 
names, and, in fact, he so commenced his narra- 
tive: but, by degrees, as he perceived how much 
his own earnestness arrested and engrossed the 
interest of his listener, he warmed into fuller 
confidence, and ended by a full diKclosure, and a 
caution as to the profoundest secrecy, in case, if 
there were no hope to recover his rightful name, 
he might yet wish to retain, unannoyed by curi- 
osity or suspicion, that by which he was not dis- 
creditably known. 

*• Sir," said Mr. Barlow, after assuring him of 
the most scrupulous discretion, •• sir, I have some 
recollection of the trial instituted by your mother, 
Mrs. Beaufort ^^^ and the slight emphasis he laid 
on that name was the most grateful compliment 
he could have paid to the truth of Philip's re- 
cital. •• My impression is, that it was managed 
in a very slovenly manner by her lawyer, and 
some of his oversights we may repair in a suit 
instituted by yourself. But it would be absurd 
to conceal from you the great difficulties that 
beset us; your mother's suit, designed to es- 
tablish her own rights, was far easier than that 
which you must commence, viz., an action for 
ejectment against a man who has been some 
years in undisturbed possession. Of course, 
until the missing witness is found out, it would 
be madness to commence litigation. And the 
question then will be, how far that witness will 
suffice? It is true, that one witness of a mar- 
riage, if the others are dead, is held sufficient by 
law. But I need not add that that witness must 
be thoroughly credible. In suits for real pro- 
perty, very little documentary or secondary evi- 
dence is admitted. I doubt even whether the 
certificate of the marriage on which — in the loss 
or destruction of the register — you lay so much 
stress, would be available in itself. But if an 
examined copy^ it becomes of the last importance, 
for it will then inform us of the name of the per- 
son who extracted and examined it. Heaven 
grant it may not have been the clergyman him- 
self who performed the ceremony, and who, you 
say, is dead ; if some one else, we should then 



have a second no doubt credible and most valuable 
witness. The document would thus become 
available as proof, and 1 think that we should not 
fail to establish our case." 

••But this certificate, how is it ever to be 
found? 1 told you that we had searched every 
where in vain." 

•• True ; but you say that your mother always 
said that the late Mr. Beaufort had so soleiniUy 
assured her, even just prior to his decease, that 
it was in existence, that I have no doubt as to 
the fact. It may be possible, but it is a terrible 
insinuation to make, that if Mr. Robert Beaufort, 
in examining the papers of the deceased, chanced 
upon a document so important to him, he ab- 
stracted or destroy ed it. But to return. If this 
should not have been the case (and Mr. Robert 
Beaufort*8 morai character is unspotted — and we 
have no right to suppose it,) the probability is, 
either that it was entrusted to some third person, 
or placed in some hidden drawer or deposite, the 
secret of which your father never disclosed. 
Who has purchased the house you lived in ?" 

••Fernside? Lord Lilbume, Mrs. Robert 
Beaufort's brother." 

•• Mumph ! probably, then, he took the furni- 
ture and all. Sir, this is a matter that requires 
some time for close consideration. With your 
leave, 1 will not only insert in the London papers 
an advertisement to the effect that you suggested 
to Mr. Roger Morton (in case you should have 
made a right conjecture as to the object of the 
man who applied to him,) but I will also adver- 
tise for the witness himself. William Smith you 
say his name is. Did the lawyer employed by 
Mrs. Beaufort send to inquire for him in the 
colony?" 

*• No ; I fear there could not have been time 
for that.. My mother was so anxious and eager, 
and so convmred of the justice of her case — " 

•' That's a pity ; her lawyer must have been a 
sad driveller." 

•• Besides, now I remember, inquiry was made 
of his relations in England. His father, a farmer, 
was then alive; the answer was that he had cer- 
tainly Jeft Australia. His last letter, written two 
years before that date, which had liontained a re- 
quest for money, which the father, himself made 
a bankrupt by reverses, could not give, had stated 
that he was about to seek his fortune elsewhere ; 
since then they had heard nothing of him." 

•• Ahem ! Well, you will perhaps let me know 
where any relations of his are yet to be found, 
and I will look up the former suit, and go into 
the whole case without delay. In the mean 
time, you do right, sir — if you will allow me to 
say it — not to disclose either your own identity 
or a hint of your intentions. It is no use putting 
suspicion on its guard. And my search for this 
certificate must be managed with the greatest 
address. But, by the way, speaking of identity^ 
there can be no difficulty, I hope, in proving 
yours ?" 

Philip was startled. ''Why, I am greatly 
altered." 

•• But probably your beard and mustache may 
contribute to that change; and, doubtless, in the 
village where you lived, there would be many 
with whom you weie in sufficient intercourse, 
and on whose recollection, by recalling little 
anecdotes and circumstances with which no one 
but yourself could be acquainted, your features 
would force themselves along with the moral 
conviction that the man who spoke to them could 
be no other but Philip Morton— or, ratlier, Beau- 
fort." 



••You are right; tiiere must be many such. 
There was not a cottage in the place where I 
and my dogs were not familiar and half domesti- 
cated." 

•• All's right so far, then. But, I repeat, we 
must not be too sanguine. Law is not justice—** 

••But God w," said Philip; and he left the 
room. 



CHAPTER V. 

" yolpunr. A little in a mist, but not dejected ; 
^eve^— Ihil kUII myaeIC" 

Bsa Jovmh: F^lf^u. 
*' Pi egiite. Am I enough di«gttii6df 
M'. Ay. I warrant >ou. 
J*€t . ^ a ve you, fair lady."— /Wd. 

It is an ill wind that blows nobody good. Tb« 
ill wind that had blown gout to Loid Liibonii 
had blown Jjord Lilbume away from the injoiy 
he had meditated against what he called •• tJM 
object of his attachment." How completely tod 
entirely, indeed, the state of Lord Lilbnroe*i 
feelings depended on the state of his health, maj 
be seen in the answer he gave to his ralet, when, 
the morning after his first attack of the gout, tbt 
worthy person, by way of cheering his nuista, 
proposed to ascertain something as to the more- 
men ts of one with whom Loni lilbaine pro- 
fessed to be so violently in love; ••Confoaml 
you, Dykeman !" exclaimed the invalid, •• wby 
do you trouble me about women when Fm in 
this condition ? I don't care if they w^e all it 
the bottom of the sea! Reach me the ooiehi- 
cum ; I nuist keep my mind calm." 

Whenever tolerably well, Lord Lilbume was 
careless of his health ; the moment he was iD, 
Lord Lilbume paid himself the greatest possible 
attention. Though a man of firm nenres, in 
youth of remarkable daring, and still, though no 
longer rash, of sufficient personal courage, be 
was by no means fond of the tliought of death— 
that is, of his oton death. Not that he was to^ 
mented by any religious apprehensions of tk 
Dread Unknown, but simply because the (mly 
life of which he had any experience seemed to 
him a peculiarly pleasant thing. He had a sort 
of instinctive persuasion that John Lord Lilbume 
would not be better ofl^ anywhere else. Alwajs 
disliking solitude, he disliked it more than e?er 
when he was ill, and he therefore welcomed tk 
visit of his sister and the gende hand of his 
pretty niec4;. As for Beaufort, he bored the suf- 
ferer; and when that gentleman on his arrival, 
shutting out his wife and daughter, whispered to 
Lilbume, •• Any more news of that impostor?" 
Lilbume answered peevishly, •' I never talk about 
business when I have the gout! I have set Sharp 
to keep a look-out for him, but he has leaned 
nothing as yet : and now go to your club. You 
are a worthy creature, but too solemn for my 
spirits just at this moment. I have a few people 
coming to dine with me; your wife will do tfw 
honours, and — you can come in the evening.*' 

Thmigh Mr. Robert Beaufort's sense of im- 
portance swelled and chafed at this very unceie- 
monious eongi, he forced a smile and said, 

•' Well, it is no wonder you are a little fnM 
with the gout. I have plenty to do in town, aad 
Mrs. Beaufort and Camilla can come back with- 
out waiting for me." 

•• Why, as your cook is fll, and they can't 
dine at a club, you may as well leave them here 
till I am a little better ; not that I care, for I can 
hire a better nurse than either of them." 

•• My dear Lilbume, don't talk of hiring 
nurses ; certainly I am too happy if dvey can be 
of comfort to you." 
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turtle and venison. After turning over in his mind 
the space to be measured between a dry crust and 
three courses and a dessert; aAer examining with a 
most curious eye the turnpike roads which lead to 
the temple of rortune, sued as industry, talent, and 
80 forth, Jonathan decided upon attempting the by- 
path of Plausibility ; and as coachmen diminish the 
steepness of a hill by a zigzag course, began to in- 
sinuate himself up the steep ascent by a serpentine 
career, bowing and smiling on either side, as the 
sinuosities of his pathway seemed to justify. Jona- 
than was mild in his demeanour; gentle, patient, un- 
pretending. Although he preached, when preaching 
was the order of the day, his homilies were couched 
in Cbesteffieldian phrase. 

He never mentioned hell to ears polite, but per- 
suaded the good that they had regenerated him ; the 
bad, that they had corrupted ; and both, that it was 
their business to take care of their own. He became 
eonfidential man to every body having confidence ; 
that is money, to dispose of: and with the money of 
the few soon commanded the respect of the many. 
Jonathan has now a mansion in Portland-place, a 
fills at Tottenham, and more turtle and venison than 
he can devour. He has acted as churchwarden, he 
has officiated as sheriflT— he might be in parliament 
if he chose — but accordincr to tha argument of the 
Danish sailors, who would not send Hamlet into 
England because ** all the men there were as road as 
- he/' Jonathan Wilson shirks an assemblage so emi- 
nently remarkable for its plausibility. 

Has not this min speculated cunningly upon the 
gullibility of the world ? Yet, Jonathan Wilson is 
a drop in the ocean of Plausible People. 



KENSALL GREEN. 

We may become too familiar wiUi the chamel- 
boase and its contents ; and too mnch familiarity, 
lays the proverb, breeds contempt. A want of re- 
spect for the dead is apt to induce a want of rever- 
ence for death ; and the grim King of Terrors him- 
selff when men^s feet are kicking about his trophies, 
stands in danger of becoming a mere subject for idle 
gossip, or coarse and ribald jesting. This is not as 
It should be ; yet this, as it seems to me, the con- 
fined and crammed burial grounds, which one sees 
in many parts of London, must inevitably, in some 
degree, tend to produce. 

1 strolled the other morning, having nothing better 
to do, to the new General Cemetery at Kensall 
Green; I believe the tot of the dozen or more, 
which, after its example, have started into existence 
in the suburban districts. These cemeteries stand in 
much the same relation to the Loudon churchyards 
and burial-grounds, as the Canadas, or New Zealand, 
to the motlwr country. They are the points of emi- 
gratioo for the dead ; and, as such, they contribute 
in some degree towards correcting the evil of an 
OTer crowded city graveyard. They do something; 
Init they cannot, nor indeed do T see clearly what 
can, do all. The very poor, who swarm and cluster 
together so densely in many quarters of the metropo- 
liSf can neither carrv out their dead so far, nor pay 
the fees deouinded for admission to these more un- 
disturbed resting places. They must still go on in 
the old way, and lie huddled together in death as 
closely as they have been wont to do in life. But to 
return to Kensall Green. 

It i0 a wholesome tiling to pay a visit to such 
a place as this. We are too apt to pass mere ordi- 
nary churchyards, poor portions and fragments of the 
spoils of Death, without being awakened to a due 
*®n8e of his power, and experiencing only a sort of 
mournful secure pity, as though the few who slum- 
ber beneath its surface form the exception and not 
the rule. But hero, where the eye cannot at one 
glance take in the whole extent of his territories, we 
recognise at once the full sweep of his tremendous 
arm: here we are compelled to acknowledge that be- 
n^th that arm we ourselves must bow : and ** peep 
about" OS, as it were involuntarily, for some unoccu- 
pied nook, in whose shade, when the hour has actu- 
alW arrived, we may moulder to onr primal dnst. 

It i$ a fine, large, open space, this cemetery, with 



its smooth shaven turf, its broad graveled walks 
sloping gently upwards to the west, and, on the brow 
of the ascent, its small simple chapel, silent to all 
the services of our church save one — the most solemn 
and the most beautiful — most sorrowful and yet most 
cheering. As a whole, however, the place at present 
lacks solemnity. It wants more of those trees which 
universal and immemorial usage has appropriated to 
such melancholy localities— the fir, and the yew, 
and the '^sad cypress;** and those which it already 
possesses renuire yet a few years to bring them to 
maturity. The long lines of white tombstones, on 
either side of the boundary path, stand sadly in need 
of relief. 

Among the multitude of monuments which have 
already been erected here, there are, of course, de- 
signs of all sorts, good, bad, and indifferent—the 
latter forming a considerable majority. Turning into 
the right hand path as you enter the consecrated por- 
tion of the ground, there stands a neat obelisk to the 
memory of Scipio Cliat, inscribed simply with a 
cross, the name and a date, i think it is Byron who 
somewhere, in one of his letters or journals, says 
that a name and a date are all that are required above 
one's grave. Whoever it was, I fully agree with 
him. A bad or a mediocre epitaph is sufficient to 
mar the effect of the noblest tomb. One seldom 
meets with a decent inscription, even in prose ; and 
as for the attemnts of the kind in metre, they are 
enough to drive all Parnassus crazy. Our very jest- 
books are full of ridiculous effusions of this nature. 
A traveller, condemned, by some "accident of flood 
or field,'* to tarry for an afternoon in a remote country 
village, strolls into the churchyard to read the epi- 
taphs, with the same confident anticipation of amuse- 
ment that he woulfl feel in opening an album of H. 
B*s. caricatures, or the third series of Sam Slick^ did 
the humble parlour table of the hostelry present such 
an unlocked for resource. But there is a large 
class of well-meaning people, who seem to think a 
gravestone without an epitaph a mere wilful waste 
of so much good stone ; and that -with one, or rather 
by one, the claims of the departed to the coni>idera- 
tion of the public are mightily strengthened— that a 
plain tombstone is considerably more respectable 
than a simple raised turf— hut that a tombstone, with 
an epitaph to boot, is positively and indisputably gen- 
teel. Therefore it is that, as observes the cosmopo- 
lite Lieu Chi Altangi, " when the person is buried, 
the next care is to make his epitaph.*' Somewhere 
or other one must be discovered, and the surviving 
poets of the family set to work with all their might 
to supply the desideratum, much to their own satis- 
faction, and still more to the public amusement. The 
very stonemason's journeyman, as he chisels the 
doggrel, must laugh at its absurdity. 

Perhaps I am over fastidious — but many of the 
tombs here are too pretty to please my taste. I like 
to see a grave kept with neatness and simplicity ; the 
turf cannot be too ffreen, the weeds cannot be too 
carefully removed ; but, were I constituted censor of 
such matters, I am inclined to think I should publish 
an edict against anything beyond. There are several 
graves here which are positive garden plots, with the 
mould carefully raked and watered, and little painted 
wooden or iron trellis- work running round the edges, 
paling in roses, and violets, and hearts-ease, and fifty 
other small flowers, which have in them no touch of 
sadness. One would fancy that the surviving rela- 
tives really did come there, as somebody has in a 
most Juvenal-like line expressed it, to "botanise 
upon their mother's grave." This is adopting the 
affectation, as well as the utility, of the foreign ceme- 
terial system. Were it not for the sake of the burial 
service, these floricultnral mourners might as well 
have buried their dead in their own summer-bowers, 
or in the borders beneath their own parlour windows. 
But these are not the only specimens of amateur 
grave-making, if I may so call it, to he found here. 
Inhere is one thing — for monument it is not— com- 
posed of literally nothing but wire trellis-woik, and 
in shape and structure for all the worid like a huge 
and extremely elaborate bird-cage; or still more, per* 
haps, like one of those magnificent barley-sn^ pa- 
vilions, which stand in pastrycooks* shop windows 
to make the eyes and mouths of little boys and giris 



of all descriptions stare, and gape, and water, for 
wonderment. The good, honest, solid gravestones 
round about ought to rise en ma*»e, and vent their in- 
dignation at such a pitiful piece of nimlny-piminyism, 
by throwing themselves flat upon it, and crushing it 
to atoms. Happily for the reputation of the inventor, 
it bears no name or syllable of any kind by which he 
may be even guessed at 

The " westend" of this Necropolis is, as an Irish- 
man would say, in the middle, where the tombs stand 
more dispersedly among the evergrreens than in the 
other parts of the ground, and present, therefore, a 
far more picturesque appearance to the eye. Among 
these are two or three handsome coroneted monuments, 
besides several covering the remains of officers of 
rank, and various well known public characters. I 
believe many of the aristocracy lie in the catacombs 
below, but I did not descend into these. Ki«-a-tt> 
to the monument of St. John Long, stands the fami- 
ly tomb of no less a personage than Andrew Ducrow, 
of amphitheatrical notoriety— to my thinking a struc- 
ture in very vile taste ; but, while I was contemplat- 
ing it, there came up a couple of rather dingy indi- 
viduals, presenting the appearance of joumevmen 
tailors out for a holyday, the one of whom remarked to 
the other, as he passed, ** Well ! I'm blessed if this 
ain't the best tomb here, aAer all ;** and, as his compan- 
ion replied by an ac(}uiescent grunt, my opinion on the 
matter must not be implicitly relied on. It is a8(|uare 
massive piece of workmanship, garnished with a 
aog, in bronze, on either side the entrance. 



with Egyptian columns, sphinges, urns, and flower- 
pots, all of the same hue; and some angels with 
wreaths, and some horses with wings in relievo ; the 
last mentioned animals being (the wings always ex- 
cepted) the only ornament for which I could perceive 
any reason. The only present occupant of the in- 
terior is the late Mrs. Ducrow, whose worth is com- 
memorated in an ungrammatical and particularly ill- 
written inscription. For the ** horse-taming Andrew** 
himself, long may it be ere the ring at Astley's 
knows him no more ; for most assuredly, till the end 
of time, 

" Witkin that eirde none shall rldft •• bu " 

There is a tomb, not far removed from this, which 
few will pass without a sigh. It bears no laboured 
eulogy ; but, to the ?reat majority of those whose 
sorrows and sympathies are worth the waking, it 
tells an ample tale. Its simple inscription is — 

AiCNB Scott, 

Daughter of Sir Walter Scott, 

of Abbotsford, Baronet, 

Died June the 25th, 1833, 

In her 31st year. 

Somewhere here, too, stands, above the grave of 
one untimely cut off, a handsome broken column, (of 
which, by the way, there are several in the cemetery,) 
but it wastes its poetry sadly. I heard a respectable 
lookingmanand woman gravely deploring its maimed 
condition, and innocently speculating whether the 
misfortune arose from mischief or high winds. 

It is by no means the least striking feature of this 
cemetery, that it is closely neighboured on either side 
by one of those gigantic acnievements of modern 
science — a railway. Singular enough it is, to stand 
on the terrace of the little chapel, and contrast an 
approaching funeral procession — '^ the steps of the 
mourners heavy and slow" — the laboured progress 
of the plumed hearse, with tlie mome^^tary meteor- 
like glimpse of a passing train ; the oppressive still- 
ness and silence of death, with the noise, and the 
hurry, and the whiri of life 1 and to think that the 
most impatient traveller of all those who shot by not 
a moment ago must ere long be content to journey at 
the snail-like pace of the melancholy pageant before 
us. If the Kensall Green cemetery sends us home 
pondering well on these things, it will have preached 
a homily on mortality beyond the pulpit — a homily, 
moreover, of which we happily ^annotlose the spirit, 
by setting ourselves to worx after the most approved 
modem fiiishion to criticise the language,— £/acl> 
vood. 



3[0urnal- 



THE REVELS OF THE INNS OF COURT. 

The Revels or solemn dv^ces which used formerly 
to take place at the Inns of Court, are a very per- 
plexing subject of speculation. That the grave minis- 
ters and professors of the law should have conceived 
it to be consistent wiih their dignity to exhibit their 
persons in the mazes of a dance, seems altogether 
inexplicable. Let us just suppose that, undor '^The 



Mirror of Fashion,** in the Morning Chronicle, we 

injg paragraph :—*♦ Y( 
the Feast of St. Erkenwald, the Honourable Society 



read the follow injpr paragraph:— ** Yesterday, being 



of the Middle Temple gave their usual entertain- 
ment. After dinner the Solemn Revels commenced, 
by the Lord Chancellor walking a minuet with Mr. 
Justice Gaselee, as the youngest Judge. A quadrille 
succeeded, in which the Judges of the King*s Bench 
and Common Pleas were to have taken part, but, as 
Lord Chief Justice Best was severely afflicted with 
the gout, and as Mr. Justice Littledale was not yet 
perfect in the figure of the dance, their places were 
supplied from amongst the King*s Counsel, Mr. 
Marryat and Mr. Hart being selected for that pur- 
pose. 'The Lancers* succeeded ; the Justices of the 
C. P. f with the exception of the C. J.) and the Ba- 
rons or the Exchequer making up the set. We were 
sorry to observe that Mr. Baron Graham seemed 
fatigued with the exertion. Some waltzing now 
took place, the couples being led by Mr. Attorney 
and Mr. Solicitor. The grace and vigour displayed 
by Sir Charles Wetherell in this dance excited uni- 
versal admiration. The Chancellor observed that 
he had seen nothing like it since Dunninff*s time. 
The Sergeants next advanced and danced several 
Scotch reels. Mr. Sergeant Vaughan distinguished 
himself particularly. The Solemn Revels being 
concludea, a gentleman of the Outer Bar (Mr. Charles 
Philips) was called upon for a song. He gave the 
favourite Air 'Oh I am the Boy for bewitching them,* 
with great effect. The Judges and Benchers being 
now seated, the Post Revels commenced with a 
country dance in which all the utter Barristers took 
part. Mr. Rose of the Chancery Bar observed that 
learned gentlemen seemed particularly expert at one 
part of the figure — cban^ sides and back again. 
The whole concluded wirh a Pat de deux between 
the Vice Chancellor and Lord Stowell.** 

The professors of Divinity and Medicine do not 
appear to have indulged at any period in these salu- 
tary recreations. The solemnity of the College of 
Physicians was never disturbed by a Coranto. It is 
possible that the practice may have crept into our 
inns of Court from the circumstance of their being 
formerly a sort of University" for the education of 
our young nobility, with whom the art of dancing 
was an essentia] accomplishment. Fortescue tells 
as that in the Inns of Court the Students were 
taught. AnecdoUa of WettmiHster Hall, 



From the London Metropolitan. 

LINES 
On ScoUU Mental Decayy {written Ju/tf, 1833.) 

BT MBS. CBAWFORD. 

Oh, this dire eclipse, of a glorions sun. 
Making both heaven and earth in darkness one ; 
This total blindness from excess of light, 
This utter feeblenee^ from mental might. 
Dear bard ! our sorrow now, so late our pride. 
To highest genius, highest worth allied; 
The Christian poet, and the Attic sage, 
The mentor, patriot, wonder of the age. 
Like a proud monarch driven from his land. 
The golden sceptre wrested from his hand ; 
Changing his Tyrian robes and jewelPd crown. 
For the base weeds of some unseemly clown ; 
And all his own sad act, that tax*d too high 
The proud prerogative of sovereignty ; 
Till reason rose rebellious at the wrong. 
And cureless nature ruled the kingless throng. 
O, what a lesson for the gifted mind 
In his deep darkness, what a light we find, 
To beacon others, that might haply stray 
fieyond the bounds of man's appointed way. 



Behold our mental Danite! shorn at length 

Of those bright locks, his bnauty and his strengrth, 

Of which each separate hair were fit to string 

Apollo's lyre, to strains that angels sing. 

That mine-like mind, too prodigal, is now 

A captive debtor for that wreathed brow ; 

That shows like garland on some trophied tomb. 

Mocking the dead cold dust with living bloom. 

O God ! the giver of all gifts that be. 

That givest reason's light to lead to Thee; 

Look down in mercy on this son of wo ! 

Oh ! shrine his tears in thine eternal bow. 

That brilliant covenant that hangs above, 

Cradling the rays of thy returning love. 

Save him, dear Lord ! whom none beside can save. 

Lift up his spirit from its living ^rave; 

Open his prison-doors, and set him free. 

Whose reason ever led him first to Thee : 

And still would lead him, with returning grace, 

To sun his sou] in thy resplendent face ! 



All over doth this outer earth 

An inner earth infold. 
And sounds may reach us of its mirth. 

Over its pales of gold. 
There, spirits live, unwedded all 

From the shades and shapes they wore, 
Though still their printless footsteps fall 

By the heartlis they loved before. 
We know them not, nor hear the sound 
They make in threading all around: 
Their office sweet and mighty prayer 
Float without echo through the air. 
Vet sometimes in unworldly places, 

Sod sorrow's twilight vales. 
We meet them with uncovered faces. 

Outside their golden pales, 
Though dim, as they must ever be. 
Like ships far-off" and out at sea. 

With the sun upon their sails. 

W. F. Faber. 



SONNET. 

On vieiting the Houee at Boulogne on which it imcribed 
" Id ett V Auteur de Oil BUuJ'^ 

«« Ici est mart Le SageV But -what hath died ? 

I would say, -whcu hath perished ! J^ot Gil Bias ! 

He lives as heretofore ; the ruthless law 
Of change affects him not; he will abide 
From age to age ; all countries are his own. 

What^ then, hath perished t That corporeal mould. 

Which, like a minstrel's harp, grown frail and old, 
No longer could respond in wonted tone 
Unto the master's touch ! But did the mind 

That framed the melody, and woke the strings, 
Or did the tong ittelf^ destruction find 

With that old harp ? Oh, vain imaginings ! 
The mind and music live (though cast aside 
The broken harp.) Le Sage hath never died ! 

* ^ Fraser'^t Magazine. 



The principal end of reading is to enrich the mind ; 
the next to improve the pen and tongue. It is much 
more genteel and suitable, when they shall appear 
all of a price. Doubtless that is the best work, 
where the Graces and the Muses meeU^Felltham, 



NEW BOOKS. 

Tweedie^t Library of Medicine, 

The Third Volume of this valuable series of medi- 
cal works, to which we have already referred, is just 
published by Messrs. Lea and Blanchard. It con- 
tains JOietertaiiont on Diteasee of the Digeetive^ Uri^ 
nary and Uterine Organs, by Doctors W. Bruce Jay, 
J. A Symonds, George Budd, William Thomson, 
Robert Christison, Robert Ferguson, &e.; with 
Notes by Dr. Gerhard. 

To members of the medical profession the value of 
Dr. Tweedie's Library of Medicine is perfectly well 
known— 4 fact which is sufficiently evinced by the 



numbers of each volume which they purchase; its 
value is not less obvious to the genei^ reader aiid to 
those who desire a convenient book of reference for 
use in families, on plantations, on ship-board, or b 
factories or forts where a physician is«not always at 
hand, and a treatise, or rather a library of first rate 
authority is required for reference. The classification 
of the 1 reatises composing Dr. Tweedie's Library is 
so systematic and convenient that it is equivalent to 
a Medical Dictionary for instant use; while t^ 
completeness of each treatise gives it great adran- 
tages over any dictionary or abbreviated compeod 
of theory and practice. Each of the volumes coo- 
tains a class ot treatises on kindred subiects, and ii 
complete in itself, while the whole work, (five 8fo. 
volumes) will comprise a perfect library of the 
Theory and Practice of Medicine. 



Macauley^t Mlscellaniet, 

One is sometimes tempted to wish that he had i 
spare hundred dollars to lay out in a copy of tbe 
Edinburgh Review. But Messrs. Carey & Hm 
have hit upon a contrivance which will save poof- 
devil authors, critics, &c., the trouble of eotertauuoi 
any more vain wishes on the subject. They hats 
commenced the publishing of the Misodlaneom 
Works of all the best writers in the Edinbnrgh Re- 
view—in short, all the articles which gave weifht 
to the opinions of the celebrated journal, and reotw- 
ed its numbers readable and popular. Mr. Macaokj 
has been for several years the Magnus Apollo of the 
Review, having succeeded the Rev. Sydney Smitl, 
its former leader, and, in fact, its founder. Messn 
Carey & Hart have just published the ^ MisceUa- 
nies'' of Macauley, including all his famoos srtielei 
which have been the admiration of Europe for the 
last fifteen years ; and they have in press the Worb 
of the Rev. Sydii^y Smith, which will ioelode all 
his contributions. The articles contributed hy Sb 
Walter Scott are contained in Carey & Hart's coo* 
plete edition of that illustrious author's works. They 
have only to publish the Miscellanies of Sir Fraoeii 
Jeffrey and two or three more of the contributors,aBd 
they will leave the general reader little more to de- 
sire in a complete set of the Edinburgh Review. 

The other papers of Macauley, included in tbe 
three volumes before us, are marked by the nne 
vigorous style, richness of illustration and felidtj 
of allusion which characterise the famous articles oo 
the civil war. The Dialogrue between Milton and 
Cowley would inevitably be identified in any sits- 
ation as the work of Macauley by these marks. 
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PAUL DE KOCK. 



It is not done to the external manifestations of 
life and character that the novelist, the only mo- 
nlist of the present day, should turn for subjects. 
He must, in troth, look rather to the derelop- 
ment of the world within, and watch his own 
motives, tendencies, and passions, long, close, 
and continually, before he can attempt to soruti- 
lise the feelings of others as developed in thehr 
conduct. It is not, as is generally supposed, by 
intuition of other minds, nor even a searching ob- 
lenration of others' conduct down to the veiy 
■inotie of their existence, that he can obtain Htm 
foealty ; his spirit might be a glass reflecting each 
form perfectly and to the life, yet it would, like 
that, lose every trace as soon as the original had 
ranished, if, like that also, it possessed no- 
thing beyond a surface. It is only in the power 
of sympathy, residing, indeed, more or less in 
every breast, bat cultivated alone by the man of 
genius, to go far beyond the outward forms and 
shapes of passing objects. It is by frequent soli- 
tude, by constant self-observation, and by cease- 
less comparison of the acts of other men with the 
feelmgs of his own bosom, that he can hope to 
attain that facility of searching the human heart 
and laying bare its working? which has formed 
the renown in our day of l^tt, Dickens, and De 
Kock ; for Cooper, whose genius for the descrip- 
tions of nature at least equals the first of these, 
has nothing of the power even of the last to scan 
the workings of the secret spirit — and Sue, and 
Heine, Ac. exaggerate them even to mockery. 

It is in truth the remarkable characteristic of 
Paul de Kock that with aU his relish for indivi- 
duality, with all his care to mark the idiosyncra- 
cies of his personages, and his unsurpaissable 
felicity in observing and adhering to them 
throughout the whole conduct of his very nume- 
rous Uiles, oAen as he wakes by a touch the very 
sources of the loftiest emotions, he seems never 
able, or willing, to dweU upon them. Whether 
this great writer fears that concentration of his 
powers would operate materially to diminish 
their variety; — whether he has been, by tem- 
perament and love of society, little disposed to 
meditate severely and long upon his own sensa- 
tions;— or whether, as Barante observed of Vol- 
taire, what he sees is at a glance, and the faculty 
of deep careful thought seems denied him, — we 
<!&muH assume to decide : but it is certain that 
whenever roused to a scene of deep and solemn 
tone, such as could scarcely fail to be effective in 
>Qy hands, and least of all in those of the contri- 
ver, he is content to strike it off with a single 
stroke of his pencil, disappointing the reader, and 



depreciating his own powers. His works con- 
sequently are not finished pictures, but moving 
panoramas ; but as such pregnant with nature and 
truth. 

The following lively sketch of the popularity 
of this author is from a work lately published. 

'* Paul de Kock has enjoyed, and still enjoys, 
more celebrity than any living writer; that is to 
say, if the extent of a man*s reputation be judged 
by the number of his readers. From the highest 
lady in her luxurious boudoify to the poorest 
grisette in her miserable attic, — ^from the lordly 
pdadin in his spacious library, to the obsequious 
porter in his narrow lodge, — ^from the statesman 
who mounts the tribune in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, to the copying clerk in the attorney's office, 
— from the colonel of the regiment, to the private 
sentinel in the ranks, — all have perused the 
novels of this distuguished writer, — ^all classes 
have pored over those pages which teem with 
gaiety and mirth, relieved bv the finest touches 
of pathos and feeling — all have felt the magic 
charm of this great enchanter ! A new novel by 
Paul de Kock creates a more powerful sensation 
than the speech of the kinr himself; and on the 
day of publication, not a diligence, not a mail, 
not a public conveyance leaves the French me- 
tropolis without bearing to the country librarians 
of all parts a package of the anxiously-awaited 
volumes. There is not a circulating library 
throughout France that does not possess one or 
more complete sets of his works: there is not a 
news-room where, amongst the few dozens of 
standard books which grace the little shelf in the 
comer, the novels of Paul de Kock are not to be 
found. His popularity extends to the meanest 
and most distant cottage in ^e empire: ^ere 
exists not a labourer who tills the land in the re- 
motest province, that has not heard of Paul de 
Kock, and laughed at some village pedant's reci- 
tal of the best episode in his last work. 

** Mount the imperial of the diligence, and the 
Candueteur will talk to you oi Paul de Kock. 
Converse with the JUle du eamptair in a caf^i, 
and she will ask you to lend her his lately pub- 
lished novel. Hire a cdbriokt de places and the 
driver will tell you that he has just perused Paul 
de Kock's new work. Chatter with your por- 
ter's wife, when she brings vou your newspaper 
in the morning, and she will call your attention 
to the critique of Paul de Kock's book in the 
Fntilletan. Speak to your cook relative to your 
dinner having been lata the day before, and she 
will throw the blame upon Paul de Kock. Ask 
yoiur friend why he broke his appointment, and 
his reply will be the same. In fine, M. Charles 
Paul ae Kock engrosses public attention as much 



as the prices of the funds, the measures of the 
ministers, or the war in Spain. He is a Mori' 
sieur Thnsan whose existence is interminable. 

"Nor is his popularity alone confined to 
France: it extendi to every comer of Europe 
where books are read. In religious — ^in strict-^ 
in domestic commimities, are his works devoured 
with as much enthusiasm as they are by the in- 
dolent and luxurious Parisians. 

'• But let it not be supposed that Paul de Kock 
can write nothing save humorous tales. His 
sentiment will fr^uently wring tears from the 
eyes. No one can peruse passages of &eur 
Armey Pr^e Jacquei^ or La Laitiere de MorU' 
fermeilf without experiencing the most tender 
emotions ; but no lasting impression is made upon 
the mind by the scenes which M. de Kock Uius 
envelopes in pathos and melancholy, because the 
almost immediate occurrence of something exces- 
sively ludicrous effaces the reminiscence of the 
sentimental episode," 

A pa»9agvJroM BarHer de ParU. 

THE BOASTSR* 

**The person who now entered Maftre Toaqust^s 
house wa^ a man of foar-and-thirty,bot who seemed 
at least five-and-forty — so wizen was his face, and 
so hollow his cheeks : his sallow complexion was 
only relieved by two small scarlet circles upon his 
cheek-bones, the brilliancy of which betrayed their 
origin. His eyes were small bat rather lively, and 
Monsieur Chandoreille kept them constancy roUin^ 
about, never fixing them on the person he addressed: 
his short pug-nose formed a striking contrast with 
the immensity of his mouth, which was surmounted 
by* an outrageous mustache, red like his hair, while 
beneath his under lip flourished an imperial, tenni« 
nating in a point on his chin. 

*^'nie Chevalier's stature was barely five feet, and 
the meagreness of his body was the more apparent 
from the threadbare close coat which enclosed it. 
The buttons of his doublet had disappeared in several 
rplaces, and a variety of botched dams and mendings 
seemed on the pomt of breaking out into holes 
again. On the o^er hand, his breeehes, far too 
wide, gave an immense size to the upper part of the 
leg, which made the shrunk shanks, which issued 
from them a little above the knee, appear still more 
slender than they really were, for the funnel boots 
which he wore, falling as they did on the ancle, did 
not hide the absence of a can. These boots, of a 
deep yellow colour, had heels two inches hiefa, and 
were always provided with spurs: the doublet and 
breeches were of faded pink, and were accompanied 
by a little cloak of the same hue, which barmy de- 
scended to his waist: add to these a verv high ruff, 
a little hat surmounted by an old red /eather, and 
cocked on one side; an old neen silk belt ; a sword 
much longer than was usually worn, whose hilt in 
fhot rose to his chest, and yon will have a ^thAil 



journal. 



portrait of the individual who styled himself the 
Cheyalier de Chaudoreille, whose slight Gascon ac- 
cent denoted his origin. He walked with his head 
in the air, his nose stuck up, his hand on his hip, his 
leg stretched ont, as if about to put himself on his 
guard, and apparently disposed to defy all who pass- 
ed by him. 

** On entering the shop, Chaudoreille threw him- 
self on a beach, as if overwhelmed with fatigue, and 
placed his hat beside him, exclaiming, 

" * Let me rest myself a moment. Sandit ! I well 
deserve it! — Ouf ! — what a night! Gad, what a 
night!' 

'* * And what the devil hast been doing to-night, to 
lire thee so much t' 

^**Ah! nothing very extraordinary for me, *tis 
true ; beaten three or four great fellows, who wanted 
to stop a countess's sedan ; wounded two pages who 
were insultiug a girl ; gave a few inches of my 
sword to a student who was about to enter the win- 
dow of a house ; delivered over to the watch four 
thieves who were about to rifle a poor gentleman ;— 
that is about what I did last night.' 

'*'Pedte!' said Touquet, as a sneerioff smile 
escaped him, * dost thou know, Chaudoreille, thou 
alone art worth at least three patrols of the watch 1 
It seems to me that the king, or monsieor the cardi- 
nal, oaght to compensate such fine conduct, by naming 
thee to some high post in the police of this town, in- 
stead of leavinff such a brave and useful personage 
to run about aU dzj from one gambling house to 
another, trvin^ to borrow a crown.' 

*^* Yes,' said Chaudoreille, affecting not to have 
heard the latter portion of what the barber had said, 
*I admit that I am very brave, and that m^ sword 
has often been of service to the state; that is to say 
— to the oppressed ; but 1 have ever acted disinter- 
estedly ; 1 yield to the impulses of my heart : 'tis in 
the blood. CatUdit ! Honour above all things ! — 
and in these times we are not given to trifiii^ ! — I am 
what they call at court * the very punctilio of honour.' 
A disrespectful glance — a cold look — a cloak brush- 
ing against mine— pretto ! — the sword's in my hand ; 
that's my only argument ; I would fight with a child 
of fi're years old if he were disrespectful !' 

** *I know we live in times when people measure 
swords about nothing ; but I never heard that thy 
duels had made much noise.' 

*< ' I dare say not, my dear Touquet ! dead men 
don't spcRBJc, and those who have to do with me never 
get out of the scrape. Thou hast heard of the re- 
nowned Balagni, sumamed the brave, who was killed 
in a duel fifl^n years ago. Well, my friend, I am 
his pupil and successor.' 

**'It is unfortunate for thee that thou wast not 
brought into the world two centuries earlier. Tour- 
naments are getdng out of fashion, and the knights 
who redressed wrongs, and split giants in two, are 
DO longer seen— except in picture galleries.' 

*^ * It is certain that, if 1 had lived in the time of 
the Crusades, I should have brought back from Pa*- 
lestine two thousand Saracen ears; but, my dear 
Rolanda was there. This redoubted sword, which I 
inherit from an ancestor who had it direct from Or- 
lando Furioso — hath /sent a devilish lot of people to 
the other world.' 

«* * I'm always afraid of its throwing &ee down, it 
seems too lon^ for thee.' 

** ^ And yet its worn an inch shorter since I had it; 
if I go on in this way, it will become a mere sti- 
letto/" 

Apa—t^efntm the ^wttdng ttory of Zinzhtette. 

M. Guerreville is a widower, who has lost his 
daughter; and to relieve his melancholy he one 
day takes to jiunting out lodgings ; — in a house 
in a yesj huttble stieet, 

*« A little ffirl of six was mounting to the fourth 
story just aA m. Guerreville put his toot on the first 
stop to descend. The child was poorly and thinly 
dressed for the season ; a cap of brown cloth covered 
her head ; a gown patched in many parts ; an old 
black apron, composed all her dress ; and her tiny 
feet were already inclosed in wooden shoes. She 



carried under her arm around 4 lb. loaf, a burden that 
must have been heavy for her ; yet she appeared 
proud of carrying it, and looked at it with great tri- 
umph. Arrived at the landing, she held down her 
head on seeing strangers, and directed her steps to- 
wards another little dark staircase, much like the 
ladder of a mill, and in a comer of the roof. Fourr^ 
(the porter) stopped the child, saying—* Ah, young 
one, tell your faUier the landlord wants his money. 
What the devil ! Jerome laughs at us ! — Because he 
b ill he thinks we shall forget ^e rent he owes ; but 
his goods will be sold if he does not pay — tell him 
that from me.' The child looked at the porter with 
a small coantenance of mingled fear and shame ; 
fhen quidd^ climbed the ladder and disappeared. 
M. Guerreville, who at fitst paid no attention to the 
child, turned as the porter spoke to her; he examined 
that little face, so pale, so tnin : the features so small 
and delicate, surrounded by curls of bright chestnut 
hai^ ; and he was surprised at the thoughtful expres- 
sion of Aat very young countenance. 

** This little girl had neither repilar features nor 
rosy cheeks ; it was not one of those Tat, puffy 
cherubs, of whom it is customary to say * what a fine 
child !' nor one of those perfect heads which paint- 
ers love to put in their pictures; it was a slight, pale, 
delicate, serious girl, whom many persons would not 
have remarked, and others would hate thought plain ; 
but who possessed a charm for those who could read 
the expression of her countenance." 

A parent's love had consecrated one spot — 

*' M. Guerreville had followed the porter and pene- 
trated into a miserable room, whose wietched appear- 
ance wrung his heart. There was no paper to hide 
the walls and the beams which formea me ceiling; 
no curtains to the sloping window that admitted the 
light; a poor stump bedstead, a table, a few chairs, 
a little buffet of white wood which had been slightly 
varnished, — this was all the furniture of the room ; 
but in a comer, a few boards had been fixed up to 
make a separation, which formed a sort of closet. 
There was placed a little child's bed ; this bed was 
of walnut tree, very clean and bright, surmounted by 
a rod in form of an arrow, and on it were thrown cur- 
tains of green, which could surround the bed of the 
little girl, and screen her from the light which fell 
perpendicularly into this gloomy retreat. 



" Having opened the door, the little girl went back 
and seated nerself dose to the sick man's bed, whose 
hand she took within her own ; trying to read in his 
eyes the impression made upon him by tliis unex- 
pected visit. 

•* * Ah, yes — this is mone^ well employed !' said 
the porter, taking a pinch or snuff with great impor- 
tance. * To buy dolls and little furniture for this lit- 
tle brat ; how can any one be so sf lly 1 besides they 
are not cheep playthings you buy, but handsome 
doUs, two francs a-pieee ' 

*^ * Ah, — but listen to me. Monsieur Foarr6 ! it is 
because I think nothinjg too good for my Zinzinette 
— my little girl — my little angel— and now my little 
nurse. Ah ! I should have liked to buy much hand- 
somer things for her.' " 



'< Without appearing even to hear what the porter 
was saying, M. Guerreville put his hand on the cheek 
of the little girl,- and while caressing her, ssdd to the 
Auvergnat, * Is it your only child?' ' Yes, sir.^ 'And 
you love her much, do you not 1' • Do 1 love her!— 
Oh, she is my little treasure. Poor child ! since I 
have been ill she has taken care of me, relieved my 
thirst, gone put to fetoh bread and every thing I bid 
her. She is yery young— ^nly six and a half, but 
yet there is in that little head more thought and sense 
than in many older ones.' M. Guerreville made him 
no answer, he was again lost in thought, his head 
sunk upon his breast, and deep grief painted on all 
his features. 

*< * Is itjpossible to stint oneself thus for a child V 
cried M. Fourr^, putting out his head from behind 
the boards. * Here are Uiree good mattresses on the 



bed of this little one, and yet her father lies upon a 
hard palliasse.' 

*' * if that pleases me, Mr. Porter,' said Jerome^ 
impatiently, * I think I have a ri^ht tosleq) atlUke; 
and for me, who am neither delicate nor difficult, it 
does very well ; but this little pet. Oh! she mtM be 
treated tenderly, ^ou see, she is so delicate, so fra- 
gile ; the least thing would hurt her.' 

^'^ Would not one think she was the child of a 
prince ! I love my children, hut certainly 1 could 
not deprive myself of comforts for them— Ah, well, 
sir, you have had time to look at this room, 1 mnit 
go down— if it snils you for 50 francs, you stall have 
it, and I'll take the beans elsewhere.' 

• ••*•• 

*< On concluding these words the Auvergnat drew 
the little girl to his bed, and embraced her teadedj; 

* And I am blamed,' he added, ^for buying her fine 
dolls. Oh, but I let the world talk and do as Hike, 
don't I, Zinzinettcjl' 

^* The child smiled and said, * Oh, I takegreatcaie 
of my dolly; she sleeps with me, and I'll make her 
a frock, for a lady in the house has promised me some 
very handsome pieces.' 

^ * Yes, yes ; yon are a good contriver, and sreiy* 
body in the house loves you, except the porter, vie 
never speaks to you but to say something harsh; bat 
he sha'n't abuse you neither, for I will break my pails 
over his back.' 

M. Guerreville takes his leave of the ham, 
giving all the money he had about hira to the 
child, and goes down stairs, where the portBi 
waited his descent. 

<* And the hand of the norter was still held oat be- 
fore M. Gasrreville, but he, after trying his podteti^ 
where he fdind nothing, put aside the ana wlsck 
barred his passage, and quitted the house, saying,- 

* Ah, I am sorry, but I have nothing about me.' M. 
Fpurr6 remained an instant stupified with anger; et 
length he stiuck his cap with his hand crying, * I am 
robbed, as in a wood ; was ever heard such meanness! 
a well dressed man dare tell me he has no money. 
Fie, it is disgracefhl !~Now that man,— after all, I 
believe he is an informer — a spy.' " 



STORY OF LADY RUSSELL. 
Lady Russell would have made a good chapter 
in the Roman history, at the side of Aria and 
Portia. What tenderness! What fortitude! 
What conjugal devotion 1— Her picture should 
be framed, and gilt, and hung up in the memory 
of every married lady — particularly if she has i 
husband as amiable and affectionate as my said 
Lord Russell;. 

*« My best Ufe ! how long the time has seemed 
since Ust I saw you ! I am too happy when i am 
with you to know my happiness : 'tis at these times 
when I feel so desolate a creature, that I wake up to 
a deep sense of my happiness. It delights me to 
find you feel such a love to poor Straiten. May joa 
live to do so for fifty years to come ! and, if God 
pleases, I shall be glad I may keep yoar company 
most of those jears, unless you were to wish other- 
wise at any time : when I think I could willmgly 
leave all in the world, knowing you wooU take eaie 
of our children. 

^* Pardon, my dear love, (as you have a thousand 
other failings,) all the nonsense of this, and think loe 
to be, as I am, your ever obedient and affectionate 
wife, 

"R. Rcssfu." 

«> For the Lard Russell, 
*' At Southampton House, 
" London." 

** If we have as pleasant weather next year as we 
have had all this autumn, I shall enjoy sweet Strat- 
ton still more : for you will be here with ua more 
&an of late, will you not, dearest 1— and we will 
return early in the summer." 

Hiey never returned together: on the 25th of 



NtOHT AN1> MORNING. 
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** N'o ! on second thoughts, you may take back 
your wife— she's always talking of her own 
eomplaints — and leave me CamUla; you can't 
want her for a few days." 

'^Just as you like. And yon really think I 
haire managed as well as I could about this young 
man, eh!" 

it Yes— yes! And so yon go to Beaufort 
Court in a few days ?" 

**I propose doing so. I wish yon were well 
enoogh to come." 

"Um! Chambers says that it would be a 
fery good air for me — better than Feroside ; and 
« lo my easde in the north, I would as soon go 
to Siberia. Why, if 1 am better, I will pay you 
a risit, oidy you idways hare sueh a stupid set 
of respectable people about you. I shock them, 
and they oppress me." 

** Why, as I hope soon to see Arthur, I shall 
make it as agreeable to him as I can, and I shall 
be very much obliged to you if you would invite 
a few of your own friends." 

" WeU, you are a good fellow, Beaufort, and I 
will take you at your word; and, since one good 
turn deserves anotlier, I have now no scruple in 
telling yon that 1 feel quite sure that 3rou will 
have no farther annoyance from this troublesome 
witness-monger.'* 

"In that case," said Beaufort, *<I may pick 
op a better match for OarniHa! Gh>od-bye, my 
dear Lilbume." 

"Form and ceremony of the woiM !" snarled 
the peer, as the door closed on his brother-in- 
law, "ye make litde men very moral, and r^ a 
l»tthe better for being so 1" 

it 80 happened that Vaudemont arrived before 
aoy of the other guests that day, and during the 
half hour which Dr. Chambers assigned to his 
flliutrious patient, so that, when he entered, there 
were only Mrs. Beaufort and Camilla in the 
drawing-room. 

Vau&mont drew back involuntarily as he re- 
WBmA, in the fruled countenance of the elder 
lady featoies associated with one of the dark 
ptwages in his earlier life; hot Mrs. Beaufort's 
frackras smile, and urbane, though languid wel- 
come, sufficed to assure him that the recognition 
was not mutual. He advanced, and again stop- 
ped short as his eye fell upon that fair and still 
childlike form, which had once knelt by his side, 
ttd pleaded with the orphan for his brother. 
While he spoke to her, manyTecoUactions, some 
<^k and stem — ^but those, at least, connected 
whh Camilla, soft and gende— ^dirilled thiwigh 
his heart Occupied as her own diooghts and 
feelings necessarily were with Sidney, there was 
wmcimg in Vaudemont's appearance-^his nan- 
Bcr— his voice — which forced upon Camilla a 
strange and undefined interest ; and even Mrs. 
Beaufort was roused from her customary apathy 
as she glanced to diat dark and commanding ficK^ 
^ something between admiratkNH and fear. 
Vaademont had scarcely, however, spoken ten 
words, when some other guests were announced, 
vid Lord LiUnime was wheeled in upon his sofa 
«Jw>rtly afterward. Vaudemont continued, how- 
ler, seated next to CamiHa, and the embarrass- 
ment he had at first felt disappeared. He pos- 
'^'^fed, when he pleased it, that kind of eloquence 
which bdohgs to men who have seen much and 
Mt deeply, and whose talk has not been frittered 
J»wn to die commonplace jargon of the worid. 
His vety phraseology was distinct and peculiar, 
^ he had that rarest of all charms in polished 
UK, originality bodi of thought and of manner. 
^sBtiiU bhished wh^ she found at dinner that 
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he had placed himself by her side. That evening 
De Vaudemont excused himself from playing; 
but the table was easily made without him, and 
still he continued to converse with the d^ighter 
of the man whom he hcdd as his worst foe. By 
degrees, he turned the conversation into a chan- 
nel that nught lead him to the knowledge he 
sought. 

«* It was my fate," said he, ** once to become 
acquainted widi an intimate friend of the late Mr. 
Beaufort. Will you pardon me if I venture to 
fulfil a promise I made to him, and ask ;^ to 
inform me what has become of a^-a-»that is, of 
Sidney Morton ?" 

*< Sidney Morton ! I don't even remember the 
name. Oh, yes! I have heard it," added Ca- 
milla, innocently, and with a candour that showed 
how little she knew of the secrets of the family ; 
*'*' he was one of two poor boys in whom my 
brother felt a deep interest — some rdations to 
my uncle. Yea-— yes1 I remember now. I 
never knew Sidney, but I once did see his bro- 
ther." 

** Indeed ! and yon remember^-<-" 

*'Yes! I was very young then. 1 scarcely 
recollect What passed, it was all ao eonfrised and 
strange; but I know that I made papa Tory 
angry, and I was told never to mentiott the name 
of Morton again. I believe they behaved very 
ill to papa." 

"And you never learned — never!— the fete of 
eidier--of Sidney?" 

"Never!" 

" But your father mnst know?" 

" I think not ; but tell me," said Camilla, with 
giriish and unaffected innocence, "I have always 
felt anxious to know—- what and who were those 
poor boys ?" 

What and who were they? So deep, then, 
was die stain upon their name, tiiat the modest 
mother and the decorous fadier had never even 
said to that young ghri, " They are your cousins : 
the children of the mon in whose gidd we revel !" 

Philip bit his lip, and die spell of Camilla's 
presence seemed vanished. He mattered some 
inaudible answer, turned away to die eacd-table, 
and Liancourt took the chair he had left vacant 

" And how does Miss Beaufort like jny firiend 
Vaudemont? I assure yoM diat I have seldom 
seen him so alive to the fascination of female 
beauty." 

" Oh !" said Camilla, with her silvor laugh, 
" your nation spoils us for oar own countrymen. 
You forget how Utde we are accnstomed to 
flattery." 

" Flattery! What trudi could flatter on die 
lips of an exile? But you don't answer my 
question : what think you of Vaudemont ? Few 
are more adodred. He is handsome !" 

**Is he?" said Camilla; and she §^ced at 
Vaademont as he stood at a little distance, 
thoughtful and abstracted. Every girl forms to 
herself some untold dream <^ that which she 
considers fairest. A|id Vaudemont had not the 
ddicate and feultless beantv of Sidney. There 
was nothing diat corretponded to her ideal in his 
marked features and lordly shape! But she 
owned, relnctandy to herself, that she had sel- 
dom seen, among the trim gallants of every-day 
life, a form so stnkmg and impressive. The air, 
indeed, was professional: the most earless 
glance could oetect the soldier; but it seemed 
die soldier of an elder age or a wilder dime. He 
recalled to her those h^ds which she had seen 
in the Beaufort gallery and <Mher odketions yet 
more cdehrated— 'poitraits by Titian of dioee 



warrior statesmen who lived in the old repuUics 
of Italy in a perpetual struggle with their kind- 
images of dark, resolute, earnest men. Even 
whatever was intellectual in his countcAmce 
spoke, as in dioee portraits, of a mind sharpened 
rather in active than in studious life; intelleotual, 
not from die pale hues, the worn eidiaustioii, and 
the eunken cheek of the bookman and dreamer, 
but from to e(dleoted and stem repose, the calm 
depth that lay beneath the fire of the eyes, and 
the strong wdl that spoke in the close, full lips, 
and the £gh but not cloudless forehead. 

And, as she gazed, Vaudemont turned round ; 
her eyes fell beneath his, and she felt angry with 
herself that ahe bhished. Vaudemont saw die 
downcast eye, he saw the blush, and the attrac* 
tion of Camilla's presence was restored. He 
would have approached her, but at that moment 
Mr. Beaufort himself entered, and his thoughts 
went again into a darker channel. 

*'Tes," said Liancourt, ^'you must allow 
Vaudemont looks what he is — a noble fdlow and 
a gallant si^ier. Did you never hear of his 
baSle with the tigress ? It made a noise in India, 
I must tell it you as I have heard it." 

And, whUe Liancourt was narrating the ad- 
venture, whatever it was, to which he referred, 
the card-table was broken up, and Lord Lilbume, 
still reclining on his sofa, lazUy introduced hjs 
brother-in-law to such of the guests as were 
strangers to him — Vaudemont among the rest. 
Mr. Beaufort had never seen Philip Morton more 
than three times; once at Femside, and the other 
times by an imperfect light, and when his fea- 
tures were convulsed by passion, and his forip 
disfigured by his dress. Certainly, dierefore, 
had Robert Beaufort even possessed that feculty 
of memory which is supposed to belong pecu- 
liarly to kings and princes, and which recalls 
every face once seen, it might have tasked the 
gifr to the utmost to have detected in the bronzed 
and decorated foreigner to whom he was now 
presented die features of the wild and long-lost 
boy. But still some dim and uneasy presenti- 
ment, or some straggling and painful eflect of 
recollection, was in his mind as he spoke to 
Vaudemont, and listened to the cold, calm tone 
of his reply. 

"Who do you say that Frenchman is?" he 
whispered to his brother-in-law, as Vaudemont 
turned away. 

"Oh I a cleverish sort of adventurer — a gen- 
deman ; he plays — he has seen a good de^ of 
the world— he rather aqwttes me— -diflerent from 
other people. I think of asking him to join our 
(Circle at Beaufort Court" 

Mr. Beaufort coughed huskily; but, not seeing 
any reasonable objection to the proposal, and 
afraid of rousing the sleeping hy»na of Lord 
Lilburae's sarcasm, he merely aaid, 

"Anjr one you please:" and, lodging round 
for some one on whom to vent his dis^deasure, 
perceived Cionilla stUl listening to Liancourt 
He stalked up to her, and, as Liancourt, seeiufi^ 
her rise, rose also and moved away, he aaid 
peevishly, "You will never learn to conduct 
yourself properly; you are to be left here to ^ 
nurse and comfort your uncle, and not to listen 
to die gibberish of every French adventurer. 
Well, Heaven be praised I have a son ! gurls are 
a great plague !" 

" So they are, Mr. Beaufort,'* n^^bed his wife, 
who had just joined him, and who was jealous 
of the preference Lilbume had given to her 
daughter. 

" And so selfish !" added Mrs. Beaufort ;" diey 
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only care for their own amusements, and never 
mind how uncomfortable their parents are for 
want of them." 

**0h! dear mamma, don*t say so! Let me 
go home with you : I'll speak to my uncle !" 

** Nonsense, child ! Come along, Mr. Beau- 
fort ;** and the affectionate parents went out arm 
in arm. They did not perceive that Vaudemont 
had been standing close behind them; but Ca- 
milla, now looking up with tears in her eyes, 
again caught his gaze : he had heard all. 

"And they ill-treat her," he muttered: " that 
divides her from them I — she will be left here — 
I shall see her again." 

As he turned to depart, Lilbume beckoned to 
him. 

" You do not mean to desert our table ?" 

•*No; but I am not very well to-night; to- 
morrow, if you wBl allow me." 

"Ay, to-morrow; and if you can spare an 
hour in the morning, it will be a charity. You 
see," he added, in a whisper, " I have a nurse, 
thouffh I have no children. D'ye think that's 
lovel Bah! sir — a legacy! Goodnight!" 

"No— no— no!" said vaademont to himself, 
as he walked through the moonlighted streets, 
**No! though my heart bums— poor murdered 
felon! — to avenge thy wrongs and thy crimes, 
revenge cannot come from me; he is Fanny's 
grandfather and — Camiild*s uncle P^ 

And Camilla, when that uncle had dismissed 
her for the night, sat down thoughtfully in her 
own room. The dark eyes of Vaudemont seemed 
still to shine on her; his voice yet rung in her 
ear: the wild tales of daring and danger with 
which Liancourt had associated his name yet 
haunted her bewildered fancy; she started, 
frightened at her own thoughts. She took from 
her bosom some lines that Sidney had addressed 
to her, and, as she read and re-read them, her 
spirit became calmed to its wonted and faithful 
melancholy. Vaudemont was forgotten, and the 
name of Sidney yet murmured on her lips when 
«Ieep came to renew the image of the absent one, 
and paint in dreams the fairy-land of a happy 
future! 



CHAPTER V. 

** Eing on, 70 bells, most pfeasant it your chine T* 

Wilson: hie 0/ Palmt. 

** Ob, fkiry child I what can 1 wish fur thee r—Uid. 

Vaudemont remained six days in London 

without going to H , and each of those days 

he paid a visit to Lord Lilbume. On the seventh 
day, the invalid being much better, though still 
unable to leave his room, Camilla returned to 
Berkeley square. On the same day Vaudemont 
went once more to see Simon and poor Fanny. 

As he approached the door, he heard from the 
window, partially opened, for the day was dear 
and fine, Fanny's sweet voice. She vma chant- 
ing one of the simple songs she had promised to 
learn by heart; and Vaudemont, though but a 
poor judge of the art, was struck and affected by 
•the music of the voice and the earnest depth of 
the feeling. He paused opposite the window 
tind called her by her name. Fanny looked forth 
joyously, and ran, as usual, to open the door to 
liim. 

'''Ohl you have been so long away; but I 
know so many of the songs : they say so much 
that I dways wanted to say !" 

Vaudemont smiled but languidly. 

*^ How strange it is," said Fanny, musingly, 



**that there should be so much in a piece of 
paper ! for, after all," pointii^ to the open page 
of her book, ** this ia but a piece of paper— only 
there is life in it !" 

**Ay," said Vaudemont, gloomily, and far 
from seizing the subtle delicacy of Fanny's 
thought — her mind dwelling upon poetry and 
his upon law ; *' ay ; and do you know that upon 
a mere scrap of paper — yes, a mere scrap of 
paper, if I could but find it, may depend my 
whole fortune, my whole happiness, all that I 
cai#for in life ?" 

•* Upon a scrap of paper! Oh ! how I wish 
I could find it ! Ah ! you look as if you thought 
I should never be wise enough for that !" 

Vaudemont, not listening to her, uttered a deep 
sigh. Fanny approached him timidly. 

*^Do not sigh, brother — I can't bear to hear 
you sigh. You are changed. Have yot/, top, 
not been happy?" 

'* Happy, Fanny! Yes, lately, very happy — 
too happy !" 

«• Happy, have you? and / — " the girl stopped 
short ; her tone had been that of sadness and re- 
proach, and she stopped — why ! she knew not, 
but she felt her heart sink within her. Fanny 
suffered him to pass her, and he went straight to 
his own room. Her eyes followed him wistfully ; 
it was not his habit to leave her thus abruptly. 
The family meal of the day was over, and it was 
an hour before Vaudemont descended to the par- 
lour. Fanny had put aside the songs : she had 
no heart to recommence those gende studies that 
had been so sweet : they had drawn no pleasure, 
no praise from him. She was seated idly and 
listlessly beside the silent old man, who every 
day grew more and more silent still. She turned 
her head as Vaudemont entered, and her pretty 
lip pouted as that of a neglected child. But he 
did not heed it, and the pout vanished, and tears 
rushed to her eyes. 

Vaudemont was changed. His countenance 
was thoughtful and overcast, his manner ab- 
stracted. He addressed a few words to Simon, 
and then, seating himself by the window, leaned 
his cheek on his hand, and was soon lost in 
revery. Fanny, finding that he did not speak, 
and after stealing many a long and earnest glance 
at his motionless attitude and gloomy brow, rose 
gently, and gliding to him with her light step, 
said, in a trembling voice, 

'* Are you in pain, brother ?" 

•* No, pretty one !" 

" Then why won't you speak to Fanny ? Will 
you not walk with her? Perhaps my grand- 
father will come too*" 

** Not this evening. I shall go out, but it will 
be alone." 

"Where? Has not Fanny been good? I 
have not been out since you left us. Atid the 
grave, brother ! I sent Sarah with the flowers ; 
but—" 

Vaudemont rose abruptly. The mention of 
the grave brought back his thoughts from the 
dreaming channel into which they had flowed. 
Fanny, whose very childishness had once so 
soothed him, now aisturbed; he felt the want of 
that complete solitude which makes the atmo- 
sphere of growing passion; he muttered some 
scarcely audible excuse, and quitted the room. 
Fanny saw him no more that evening. He did 
not return till midnight. But Fanny did not 
sleep tiQ she heard his step on the stairs and his 
chamber-door cloee ; and, when she did sleep, 
her dreams were disturbed and painful. The 
next morning, when they met at bredifast (for 



Vaudemont did not return to London), her eyes 
were red and heavy, and her cheek pale. And, 
still buried in meditation, Vaudemont's eye, 
usually so kind and watchful, did not delect those 
signs of a grief that Fanny could not have ex- 
plained. After breakfast, however, he asked her 
to walk out; and her face brightened as she hast- 
ened to put on her bonnet and taJLC her little bas- 
ket full of fresh flowers, which she had already 
sent Sarah forth to purchase. 

*• Fanny !" said Vaudemont, as, leaving the 
house, he saw the basket on her arm, ** to-day 
you may place some of those flowers on another 
tombstone ! Poor child, what natural goodness 
there is in that heart ? what pity that — " 

He paused. Fanny looked delightedly in his 
face. 

*'You were praising me — y#ti/ And what 
is a pity, brother ?" 

While she spoke, the sound of joy-bells was 
heard near at hand. 

*^ Hark !" said Vaudemont, forgetting her ques- 
tion, and almost gaily, ** hark ! I accept the 
omen. It is a marriage peal !" 

He quickened his steps, and they reached die 
churchyard. 

There was a crowd already assembled, and 
Vaudemont and Fanny paused ; and, leaning over 
the little gate, looked on. 

"Why are these people here, and why^ 
the bell ring so merrily ?" 

•* There is to be a wedding, F^nny." 

'* I have heard of a wedding very ofWn," said 
Fanny, with a pretty look of puzzlement and 
doubt, <* but I don't know exactly what it means. 
WUl you tell me ? And the bells, too ?" 

" Yes, Fanny ; those bells toll but three times 
for roan ! The first time, when he comes into 
the world ; the last time, when he leaves it ; the 
time between, when he takes to his side a paitner 
in all the sorrows, in all the joys that yet remain 
to him ; and who, even when the last bell an- 
nounces his death to this earth, may yet, for ever 
and for ever, be his partner in that world to 
come, that heaven, where they who are as inno- 
cent as you, Fanny, may hope to live and to love 
each other in a land wheie tliere are no graves!" 

"And/MtbeU?" 

** Tolls for that partnership^for the wedding!" 

" I think 1 understand you ; and they who are 
to be wed are happy ?" 

" Happy, Fanny, if they love, and dieir love 
continue. Oh ! conceive the happiness to know 
some one person dearer to you than your own 
self— some one breast into which you can pour 
every thought, every grief, every jov ! One per- 
son, who, if all the rest of the world were to ca- 
lumniate or forsake you, would never wrong you 
by a harsh thought or an uhjust word; who 
would cling to you the closer in sickness, in po- 
verty, in care ; who would sacrifice all things to 
you, and for whom you would sacrifice all ; from 
whom, except by death, night nor day, can you 
ever be divided; whose smile is ever at your 
hearth ; who has no tears while you are well and 
happy, and your love the same. Fanny, such is 
marriage, if they who marry have hearts aid 
souls to feel that there is no bond on earth so 
tender and so sublime. There is an opposite 
picture ; 1 will not draw that ! And as it is, 
Fanny, you cannot understand me !" 

He tnrned away ; and Fanny's tears were fall- 
ing like rain upon the grass below : be did not 
see them ! He entered the churchyard, for the 
bell now ceased. The ceremony was to begin. 
He followed Oie bridal party into the churdi, and 
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Faimy, lowering her veil, crept after him, awed 
and trembling. 

They stood at a little distance and heard the 
service. 

The betroUied were of the middle class of life, 
young, both comely; and their behaviour was 
such as suited the reverence and sanctity of the 
rite. Vaudemont stood, looking on intently, 
with his arms folded on his breast. Fanny 
leaned behind him, and apart from all, against 
one of the pews. And still in her hand, while 
the priest was scAemnising Mairiage, she held 
the flowers intended for the grave. £ven to that 
Morning — hushed, calm, earnest, with her mys- 
terious and unconjectured heart — her shape 
brought a thought of Night ! 

When the ceremony was over — when the 
bride fell on her mother's breast and wept ; and 
then, when turning thence, her eyes met the 
bridegroom's, and the tears were all smiled away 
—when, in that one rapid interchange of looks, 
spoke all that holy love can speak to love, and 
with timid frankness she placed her hand in his 
to whom she had just vowed her life — a thrill 
went through the hearts of those present, Vaude- 
mont sighed heavily. He heard his sigh echoed, 
but by one that had in its sound no breath of 
pain : he turned ; Fanny had raised her veil ; her 
eyes met his, moistened, but bright, soft, and her 
cheeks were rosy red. Vaudemont recoiled be- 
fore that gaze, and turned from the church. The 
crowd dispersed. The persons interested retired 
to the vestry to sign their names in the re^stiy, 
and Vaudemont and Fanny stood alone m the 
bnnal-ground. 

" L^k, Fanny," said the former, pointing to 
a tomb that stood far from his mother's (for those 
ashes were too hallowed for such a neighbour- 
hood). '* Look yonder ; it is a new tomb, Fanny ; 
let us approach it. Can you read what is there 
inscribed ?" 

The inscription was simply this : 

To W G . 

MAN SEES THE DEED — GOD THE CIRCUMSTANCE. 
JUDGE NOT, THAT TE BE NOT JUDGED. 

'* Fanny, this tomb fulfils your pious wish : it 
is to the memory of him whom you called your 
father. Whatever was his life here— whatever 
sentence it hath received. Heaven, at least, will 
not condemn your piety if you honour one who 
was good to yoUy and place flowers, however 
idle, even over that grave." 

*' It is his — my father's ; and you have thought 
of this for me," said Fanny, taking his hand and 
sobbing. *' And I have been thinking that you 
were not so kind to me as you were !" 

** Have I not? Nay, forgive me, I am not 
happy." 

'*Not? You said yesterday you had been 
too happy." 

** To remember happiness is not to be happy, 
Fanny." 

** That's true : and—" 

Fanny stopped; and, as she bent over the 
tomb, musing, Vaudemont, willing to leave her 
undisturbed, and feeling bitterly how little his 
conscience could vindicate, though it might find 
palliation for, the dark man who slept not there, 
retired a few paces. 

At this time the new-married pair, with their 
witnesses, the (clergyman, &c., came from the 
vestry and crossed the path. Fanny, as she 
turned from the tomb, saw them, and stood still, 
looking earnestly at the bride. 



*• What a lovely face !" said the mother; ** is 
it— yes, it is — the poor idiot girl." 

*'Ah!" said the bridegroom, tenderly, ''and 
she, Mary, beautiful as she is, slie can never 
make another as happy as you have made me." 

Vaudemont heard, and his heart felt sad. 
'' Poor Fanny ! And yet, but for that affliction, 
/ might have loved her ere I met the fatal face 
of the daughter of my foe !" And with a deep 
compassion, an inexpressible and holy fondness, 
he moved to Fanny. 

''Come, my child, now let us go home." 

" Stay," said Fanny, "you forget" And she 
went to strew the flowers still left over Catha- 
rine's grave. 

" Will my mother," thought Vaudemont, 
" forgive me if I have other thoughts than hate 
and vengeance for that house which builds its 
greatness over her slandered name T" He 
groaned : and that grave had lost its melancholy 
charm. 



CHAPTER VU. 

"Of all men I say. 
That dare, fbr *tia a desperate adventnre. 
Wear on their f)ree neciui the yoke of women, 
Give me a soldier. "—JTiir/At of Malta, 

** So lightly doth this little boat 
Upon the Pcarce-touch*d billows float ; 
So careless doth she seem to be. 
Thus left by herself on the homeless sea, 
To 'av there with her eheerfhl sail, 
Till Ueaven shall send some fracioas gale.*' 

Wilson : I»U of Patms. 

Vaudemont returned that evening to London, 
and found at his lodgings a note from Lord Lil- 
burne, stating that, as his gout was now some- 
what mitigated, his physician had recommended 
him to try change of air — that Beaufort Court 
was in one of the western counties, in a genial 
climate — that he was therefore going thither the 
next day for a short time — that he had asked 
some of Monsieur de Vaudemont's countrymen, 
and a few other friends, to enliven the circle of a 
dull country-house — that Mr. and Mrs. Beaufort 
would be delighted to see Monsieur de Vaude- 
mont also—and that his compliance with their 
invitation would be a charity to Monsieur de 
Vaudemont's faithful and obliged 

LiLBURNE. 

The first sensation of Vaudemont on reading 
this eflusion was delight. ** I shall see Aer," he 
cried ; *' I shall be under the same roof !" But 
the glow faded at once from his cheek. The 
roof — what roof? Be the guest where he held him- 
self the lord ! Be the guest of Robert Beaufort ! 
Was that all ? Did he not meditate the deadliest 
war which civilised society admits of — the War 
of Iaw) — war for name, property, that very 
hearth, with its household gods, against this 
man ? Could he receive his hospitality ? ** And 
what then !" he exdairoed, as he paeed to and 
fro the room ; ** because her father wronged me, 
and because I would claim mine own, must I 
therefore exclude from my thoughts, from my 
sight, an image so fair and gende ; the one who 
knelt by my side, an infant, to that hard man ? 
Is Hate so noble a passion that it is not to admit 
one glimpse of Love ? Love ! what word is that ? 
Let me beware in time !" He paused in fierce 
self-contest, and, throwing open the window, 
gasped for air. The street in which he lodged 
was in the neighbourhood of St James's ; and, 
at that very moment, as if to defeat all opposition 
and to close the struggle, Mrs. Beaufort's ba- 



rouche drove by, Camilla at her side. Mrs. 
Beaufort, glancing up, languidly bowed; and 
Camilla herself perceived hun, and he saw her 
chance colour as she inclined her head. He 
g^ed aHer them, almost breathless, till the car- 
riage disappeared ; and then, redosing the win- 
dow, he sat down to collect his thoughts, and 
again to reason with himself. But still, as he 
reasoned, he saw ever before him that blush and 
that smile. At last he sprang up, and a noble 
and bright expression elevated the character of 
his face : '* Yes ; if I enter that house, if I eat 
that man's bread, and drink of his cup, I must 
forego, not justice — not what is due to my mo* 
ther's name-— but whatever belongs to hate and 
vengeance. If I enter that house, and if Provi- 
dence permit me the means whereby to regain 
my rights, why, she— the innocent one— she may 
be the means of saving her father from ruin, and 
stand like an angel by that boundary where jus- 
tice runs into revenge ! Besides, is it not my 
duty to discover Sidney? Here is the only 
clew I shall obtain." With these thoughts he 
hesitated no more— he decided ; he would not re- 
ject this hospitality, since it might be in his 
power to pay it back ten thousand-fold. *^ And 
who knows," he murmured again, ** if Heaven, 
in throwing this sweet being in my way, might 
not have designed to subdue and dhasten in me 
the angry passions I have so lone fed on ? I have 
seen her: can I now hate her famer?" 

He sent off his note acceptmg the invitation. 
When he had done so, was he satisfied? He 
had taken as noble and as large a view of the 
duties thereby imposed on him as he well could 
take; but someuiing whispered at his heart, 
'* There is weakness in thy generosity. Darest 
thou love tlie daughter of Robert Beaufort !" 
And his heart had no answer to this voice. 

The rapidity with which love is ripened de- 
pends less upon the actual number of years that 
have passed over the soil in which the seed is 
cast, than upon the freshness of the soil itself. 
A young man who lives the ordinary life of the 
world, and who fritters away, rather than ex- 
hausts, his feelings upon a variety of quick suc- 
ceeding subjects — the Cynthias of the minute — 
is not apt to form a real passion at the fiist sight. 
Youth is not inflammable unless the heart is 
young. 

There are certain times of life when, in either 
sex, the affections are prepared, as it were, to be 
impressed with the first fair face that attracts the 
fancy and delights the eye. Such times are 
when the heart has been long solitary, and when 
some interval of idleness and rest succeeds to pe- 
riods of harsher and more turbulent excitement. 
This was precisely such a period in the life of 
Vaudemont. Although his ambition had been 
for many years his dream, and his sword his 
mistress, yet, naturally affectionate, and suscep- 
tible of strong emotion, he had oflen repined at 
his lonely lot. By degrees, the boy's fantasy 
and reverence, which had wound themselves 
round the image of Eugenie, subsided into that 
gentle and tender melancholy, which, perhaps, 
by weakening the strength of the sterner thoughts, 
leaves us inclined rather to receive than to resist 
a new attachment ; and on the verge of the sweet 
Memory trembles the sweet Hope. The sus- 
pension of his piofession, his schemes, his strur- 
glcs, his career, left his passions unemployed. 
Vaudemont was thus unconsciously prepared to 
love. As we have seen, his first and earliest 
feelings directed themselves to Fanny. But he 
had so immediately detected the danger, and so 
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immediately recoiled from nursinff-thoee thoaghu 
and fancies, withoat which love dies for want of 
(bod, for a person to whom he ascribed ^e afflic- 
tion of an imbecility which would give soch a 
sentiment— all the attribotes eidier of the weak- 
eat rashness or of dishonour approaching to 
sacrilege— that the wings of the deity were 
scared away the instant their very shadow fell 
upon his mind. And thus, when Camilla rose 
upop him, his he«rt was free to receive her 
image. Her graces, her accomplishments, a 
certain nam^ess charm that invested her, pleaded 
him even more than her beauty ; the recollections 
connected wi& that first time he had ever beheld 
her were also grateful and endearing ; the harsh- 
ness with which her parents spoke to her moved 
his compassion, and addressed itself to a temper 
peculiariy alive to the generosity that leuis to^ 
wards the weak and the wronged ; the engaging 
mixture of mildness and gaiety with which she 
tended her peevish and sneering uncle, convinced 
him of her better and more enduring qualities of 
disposition and womanly heart And even — so 
strange and contradictory are our feelings — the 
very remembrance that she was connected with 
a family so hateftil to him made her own image 
the more bright from the darkness that surround- 
ed it For was it not with the daughter of his 
foe that the lover of Verona fell in love at first 
sight? And is not that a common type of us all 
— as if Passion delighted in contradictions T As 
the diver, in SchiKePs exquisite ballad, fastened, 
in &e midst of the gloomy sea, upon the rock of 
coral, so we cling the more gratefully to whatever 
of fair thought and gentle shelter smiles out to us 
in the depths of Hate and Strife. 

But pertiaps Vaudemont would not so suddenly 
and so utterly have rendered himself to a passion 
that began, already, completely to master his 
strong spirit, if he had not, from Camilla's em- 
barrassment, her timidity, her blushes, intoxi- 
cated himself wi& the belief that his feelings 
were not unshared. And who knows not that 
such a belief, once cherished, ripens our own 
love to a development in which hours are as 
years? 

It was, then, widi such emotions as made him 
dmost blind to every thought but the luxury of 
breathing ^e same air as his cousin, which swept 
from his mind the Past the Future, leaving no- 
thing but a joyous, a breathless Present on the 
fece of Time, that he repaired to Beaufort Court. 

He did not return to H before he went but 

he wrote to Fanny a short and hurried line to 
explain that he miffht be absent for some days at 
least, and promised to write again if he should be 
detained longer than he anticipated. 

In the mean while, one of Uiose successive re- 
volutions which had marked the eras in Fanny's 
mord existence, took its date from that last time 
they had walked and conversed together. 

The very evening of that day, some hours after 
Philip was gone, and after Simon had retired to 
rest, Fanny was sitting before the dying fire in 
the little parlour in an attitude of deep and pen- 
sive revery. The old woman-servant Sarah, 
who, very difierent from Mrs. Boxer, loved 
Fanny with her whole heart, came into the room, 
as was her wont, before going to bed, to see that 
the fire was duly out and aU safe ; and, as she 
approached the hearth, she started to see Fanny 
still up. 

*• Dear heart-alive !** she said ; " why. Miss 
Fanny, you will catoh your death of cola : what 
are you thinking about?" 

** Sit down, Sarah ; I want to speak to you." 



Now, though Fanny was exceedingly kind and 
attached to Sarah, she was seldom communicative 
to her, or, indeed, to any one. It was usually 
in its own silence and darkRess that that lovely 
mind worked out its own doubts. 

'• Do you, my sweet young lady ? I'm sure 
anything I can do—" and Sarah seated herself iu 
her master's great chair, and drew it close to 
Fanny. There was no light in her room but the 
expiring fire, and it threw upward a pale glimmer 
on the two faces bending over it the one so beau- 
tiful, so smooth, so blooming, so exquisite in its 
youth and innocence, the other withered, wrink- 
led, meager, and astute. It was like the Fairy 
and the Witeh together. 

** Well, miss," said the crone, observing that 
dter a considerable pause, Fanny was still silent; 
«« weU— " 

** Sarah, 1 have seen a wedding !" 

" Have you ?" and the old woman lau^ied. 
•• Oh ! 1 heard it was to be to-day ! — young Wal- 
dron's wedding! Yes, they have been long 
sweethearts." 

*« Were you ever married, Sarah ?" 

** Lord bless you, yes ! and a very good hus- 
band I had, poor man! But he's dead these 
many years ; and, if you had not taken me, I 
must have gone to the workhus." 

*^ He is dead ! Wasn't it very hard to live 
after that, Sarah?" 

** The Lord strengthens the hearto of widders !" 
observed Sarah, sanctimoniously. 

'* Did you marry your brother, Sarah ?" said 
Fanny, playing with the comer of her apron. 

*'My brother!" exclaimed the old woman, 
aghast ^* La t miss, you must not talk in that 
way : it's quite wicked and heathenish ! One 
must not marry one's brother !" 

" No !" said Fanny, tremblingly, and turning 
very pale, even by that light '♦ No ! Arc you 
sure of that?" 

** It is the wickedest Uiing even to talk about, 
my dear young mistress ; but you're like a babby 
unborn!" 

Fanny was silent for some momente. At 
length she said, unconscious that she was speak- 
ing aloud, *' But he is not my brother, after all !" 

•• Oh, miss, fy ! Are you letting your pretty 
head run on the handsome gentleman? Vou, 
too— dear, dear ! I see we're all alike, we poor 
femel creturs! Tou! who'd have thought it? 
Oh, Miss Fanny ! you'll break your heart if you 
goes for to fancy any such thing." 

"Any what thing?" 

*' Why, that that gentleman will marry you ! 
I'm sure, thof he's so simple like, he's some mat 
gentleman! They say his boss is worth a hun- 
dred pounds! Dear, dear! why didn't I ever 
think of this before ? He must be a very wicked 
man. I see, now, why he comes here. I'll 
speak to him, that I will! — a very wicked 
man!" 

Sarah was starded from her indignation by 
Fanny's rising suddenly, and standing before her 
in the flickering twilight almost like a shape 
transformed, so tall did she seem, so stately, so 
dignified. 

** Is it of Attn that you are speaking ?" said she, 
in a voice of calm but deep resentment: "of 
him ! If so, Sarah, we two can live no more in 
the same house." 

And these words were said with a propriety 
and coUectedness that even, through all her terror, 
showed at once to Sarah how much they now 
wronged Fanny who had suffered their lips to 
repeat the parrot-cry of the " idiot girl !" 



" Oh ! gracious me ! miss — ma'am — 1 am so 
sorry — I'd rather bite out my tongue thaa say a 
word to ofi'end you ; it was only my love Uxt you, 
dear innocent creature that you are!" and the 
honest woman sobbed with real passion as she 
clasped Fanny's hand. *^ There have been so 
many young persons, good and harmless, ya, 
even as you are, ruined. But you don't under- 
stand me. Miss Fanny ! hear me : I roust try 
and say what I would say. That man— tbt 
gentleman — so proud, so well-dressed, so grand- 
like— witi never marry yon, never — never. And 
if ever he s^s he does love you, and yov siy 
you loves him, and you two don't marry, yoo 
will be mined and wicked, and die— die of i 
broken heart !" 

The earnestness of Sarah's manner subdued 
and almost awed Fanny. She sunk down ngn 
in her chair, and suffered the <Ad woman to ca- 
ress and weep over her hand for some nomenii, 
in a silence that concealed the darkest and mon 
agitated feelings Fanny's life had hitherto knon. 
At length she said, 

'* Why may he not marry me if he loves ne! 
He is not my brother, indeed he is not! Pll 
never csdl him so again." 

*' He cannot marry you," said Sarah, reselved, 
with a sort of rude nobleness, to persevere in wfas 
she felt to be a duty ; '* I don't say anythiag aboot 
money, because that does not always sigui^. 
But he cannot marry you, because— b^ann 
people who are hedicated one way never marr 
those who are hedicated and brought up in 
another. A gentleman of that kind requires i 
wife to know — oh — to know ever so much; nd 
you—*' 

** Sarah," interrupted Fanny, rising afaki, bot 
Uns time with a smile on her face, '* don't nj 
anything more about it ; I forgive von, if yw 
promise never to speak unkindly of him again— 
never-^never— never, Sarah !" 

*' But I may just tell him that — that—" 

••That what?" 

•• That you are so young and innocent, aod w 
protector like ; and that, if you were to k>ve las, 
it would be a shame in him — that it would!" 

And then (oh ! no, Fanny, there was sotliieg 
douded note in your reason !)~and then the 
woman's adarm, the modesty, the instisct, tbe 
terror, came upon her. 

•• Never ! never ! I will not love him— 1 de 
not love -him, indeed, Sarah. If yon speak to 
him, I will never look you in the face again. It 
is all past — all, dear Sarah !" 

She kissed the old woman ; and Sarah, faacy- 
ing that her sagacity and counsel had prevaikd, 
promised all she was asked ; so they west op 
stairs together — friends. 



CHAPTER Vlir. 

*• An Ibe wind 
Sol*s, an uncertain svieelne^i cnmcs from oot 
I'he orange trees. 

SiM up, Olympia. She sleeps 9nund)y. Bo! 
StirriMf ai last.* ^Bakkt Corxwall. 

The next day Fanny was seen by Sarah count- 
ing the little hoard that she had so long and so 
painfully saved for her benefact<n''s tomb. The 
money was no longer wanted for that object- 
Fanny had found another ; she said nothing to 
Sarah or to Shnon. But tJiere was t straBge, 
complacent smile upon her hp as she busied hc^ 
self in her work that puzzled the old woman. 
Lato at noon came the postman's unwonted knock 
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It the door. A letter ! a letter for Miss Fanny. 
A letter ! the first she had ever received in her 
life. And it was from Atm / and it began with 
««Dear Fanny.*' Vaudemont had csdled her 
" dear Fanny" a hundred times, and Ae expres- 
sion had beconoe a matter of course. But *' Dear 
Fanny" seemed so very different when it was 
tpritten. The letter could not well be shorter, 
Bor, all things considered, colder. But the girl 
found no fault with it. It began with "Dear 
Fanny," and it ended with ** Yours truly." 
"Yours truly — mine truly — and how kind to 
write at all !" Now it so happened that Vaude- 
mont, having never merged the art of the penman 
into that rapid scrawl into which people who are 
compelled to write hurriedly and constantly de- 
generate, Avrote a remarkably good hand — bold, 
dear, symmetrical — almost too good a hand for 
one who was not to make money by caligraphy. 
And, after Fanny had got the words by heart, she 
stole gently to a cupb^rd, and took forth some 
specimens of her own hand, in the shape of house 
and work memoranda, and extracts which, the 
better to help her memory, she had made from 
the poem book Vaudemont had given her. She 
gravely laid his letter by the side of these speci- 
mens, and blushed at the contrast : yet, after all, 
her own writing, though trembling and irresolute 
was far from a bad or vulgar hand. But emula- 
tion was now fairly roused within her. Vaude- 
mont, preoccupied by more engrossing thoughts, 
and, indeed, forgetting a danger which had seemed 
80 thoroughly to have passed away, did not, in 
his letter, caution Fanny against going out alone. 
She remarked this ; and, having completely re- 
corered her own alarm at the attempt that had 
been made on her liberty, she thought she was 
now released from her promise to guard against 
a past and imaginary peril. So after dinner she 
slipped out alone, and went to the mistress of the 
school where she had received her elementary 
education. She had ever since continued her 
acquaintance with that lady, who, kind-hearted, 
and touched by her situation, often employed her 
industry, and was far from blind to the improve- 
ment that had for some time been silently work- 
ing in the mind of her old pupil. 

Fanny had a long conversation with this lady, 
and she brought back a bundle of books. The 
light might have been seen that night, and many 
nights after, burning long and late from her little 
window. And, having recovered her old freedom 
of habits, which Simon, poor man, did not notice, 
and which Sarah, thinking that anything was 
better than moping at home, did not remonstrate 
against, Fanny went out regularly for two hours, 
or sometimes for even a longer period, every 
evening, after old Simon had composed himself 
to the nap that filled up the interval between 
dinner and tea. 

In a very short time — a time that, with ordi- 
ittrj stimulants, would have seemed marvellously 
short— Fanny's handwriting was not the same 
^ing ; her manner of talking became different ; 
she no longer called herself ** Fanny" when she 
■poke ; the music of her voice was not quiet and 
settled ; her sweet expression of fade was more 
|houghtful; the eyes seemed to have deepened 
in their very colour ; she was no longer heard 
chanting to herself as she tripped along. The 
Iwoks that she nightly fed on had passed into 
her mind ; the poetry that had ever unconsciously 
sported round her young years began now to 
ffeate poetry in herself. Nay, it might almost 
nave seemed as if that restless disorder of the in- 
ject, which the dullards had called Idiotcy, had 



been the wild efforts, not of Folly, but of Genius 
seeking to find its path and outlet from the cold 
and dreary solitude to which the circumstances 
of her eariy life had compelled it. 

Days, even weeks passed : she never spoke of 
Vaudemont. And once, when Sarah, astonished 
and bewildered by the change in her young mis- 
tress, asked, 

** When does the gentleman come back ?" 
Fanny answered, with a mysterious smile, 
** Not yet, I hope — not quite yet." 



CHAPTER IX. 

'• T»i. I do lM«iii 

To fitol an Alteration in my natorft, 
And in his fuU-aailed oonfldeiioe a ibowv 
Uf gentle rain, thai, foiling on the fire, 
Rato quenched it. 

Bow is my heart divided 
Between the duty of a son and love I^* 
BBA.0MOifT JkyD Flctcuxr : Tkiarrf and TAeodarU. 

Vaudemont had now been a month at Beaufort 
Court TTie scene of a country house, with the 
sports that enliven it and the accomplishments it 
calls forth, was one in which he was well fitted 
to shine. He had been an excellent shot as a 
boy; and, though long unused to the fowling- 
piece, had in India acquired a deadly precision 
with the rifle ; so that a very few days of prac- 
tice in the stubbles and covers of Beaufort Court 
made his skill the theme of the guests and the 
admiration of die keepers. Hunting began, and 
— this pursuit, always so strong a passion in the 
active man, and which, to the turbulence and 
agitation of his half-tamed breast^ now excited 
by a kind of frenzy of hope and fear, gave a 
vent and release— was a sport in which he was 
yet more fitted to excel. His horsemanship, 
his daring, the stone walls he leaped, and the 
floods through which he dashed, furnished his 
companions with wondering tale and comment 
on their return home. Mr. Marsden, who, with 
some other of Arthur's early friends, had been 
invited to Beaufort Court in order to welcome 
its expected heir, and who, retaining all the pru- 
dence which )iad distinguished him of yore, 
when, having ridden over old Simon, he dis- 
mounted to examine the knees of his horse- 
Mr. Marsden, a skilful huntsman, who rode the 
most experienced horses in the world, and who 
generally contrived to be in at the death, without 
having leaped over anything higher than a hurdle, 
suffering the bolder quadruped (in case what is 
called the " knowledge of the country" — that is, 
the knowledge of gaps and gates — ^failed him) to 
perform the more dangerous feats alone, as he 
quietly scrambled over, or scrambled through, 
upon foot, and remounted the well-taught animal 
when it halted after the exploit, safe and sound — 
Mr. Marsden declared that he never saw a rider 
with so little judgment as Monsieur Vaudemont, 
and that the aevil was certainly in him. 

This sort of reputation, common-place and 
merely physical as it was in itself, had a certain 
eflfect upon Camilla: it might be an eflect of 
fear. 1 do not say, for I do not know, what her 
feelings towards vaudemont exactly were. As 
the calmest natures are ofWn those the most hur- 
ried away by their eontraries, so perhaps he 
awed and dazzled rather than pleased her; at 
least, he certainly forced himself on her interest. 
StUl she would have started in terror if any one 
had said to her, " Do you love your betrothed 
less than when you met by the happy lake?" 
and her heart would have indignanUy rebuked 



the questioner. The letters of her lover were 
still long and frequent; hers were briefer and 
more subdued. But then there was constraint 
in the correspondence : it was submitted to her 
mother. 

Whatever might be Vaudemont*s manner to 
Camilla whenever occasion threw them alone 
together, he certainly did not make his attentions 
daring enough to be remarked. His eye watched 
her rather than his lip addressed ; he kept as much 
aloof as possible from tile rest of her family, and 
his customary bearing was silent even to gloom. 
But there were moments when he indulged in a 
fitful exuberance of spirits, which had something 
strained and unnatural. He had ouflived Lord 
Lilbume's short liking; for, since he had resolved 
no longer to keep watch on that noble gamester's 
method of play, he played but little himself; and 
Lord Lilbume saw that he had no chance of 
ruining him : there was, therefore, no longer any 
reason to like him. But this was not all : when 
Vaudemont had been at the house somewhat 
more than two weeks, Lilbume, petulant and 
impatient, whether at his refuses to join the 
cani-table, or at the moderation with which, 
when he did, he confined his ill-luck to petty 
losses, one day hobbled up to him as he stood at 
the embrasure of the window, gazing on the 
wide lands beyond, and said, 

" Vaudemont, you are bolder in hunting, they 
tell me, than you are at whist." 

"Honours don't tell against one— over a 
hedge !" 

** What do you mean ?" said Lilbume, rather 
haughtily. 

Vaudemont was at that moment in one of those 
bitter moods when the sense of his situation — the 
sight of the usurper in his home — often swept 
away the gentler thoughts inspired by his fatal 
passion. And the tone of Lord Lilbume, and 
his loathing to the man, were too much for his 
temper. 

" Lord Lilbume," he said, and his lips curled, 
" if you had been bom poor, you would hiive 
made a great fortune : you play luckily !" 
" How am I to take this, sir?" 
"As you please," answered Vaudemont, 
calmly, but widi an eye of fire. And he tumed 
away. 

Lilbume remained on the spot very thoughtful. 
"Hum! he suspects me. I cannot quarrel on 
such ground — the suspicion itself dishonours me 
— ^I must seek another." 

The next day, Lilbume, who was familiar 
with Mr. Marsden (though the latter gentleman 
never played at the same table), asked that pro* 
dent person, after breakfast, if he happened to 
have his pistols with him. 

" Yes ; I always take them into ^e country ; 
one may as well practise when one has me 
opportunity. Besides, sportsmen are oAen quar- 
relsome ; and if it is known that one shoots well, 
it keeps one out of quarrels !" 

" Very troe," said Lilbume, rather admiringly ; 
" I have made the same remark myself when I 
was younger. I have not shot with a pistol for 
some years. I am well enough now to walk 
out with the help of a stick. Suppose we prac- 
tise for half an hour or so." 

" With all my heart," said Mr. Marsden. 
The pistols were brought, and they strolled 
forth ; Lord Lilbume found his hand ont. 

" As I never hunt now," said the peer, and he 
gnashed his teeth and glanced at his maimed 
limb ; " (for, though lameness would not pre- 
vent my keeping my seat, violent exercise hurts 
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my leg; and Brodie says any fresh accident 
might bring on tic douloureux), and as my gout 
does not permit me to join the shooting parties, 
it would be a kindness m you to lend me your 
pistols — it would while away an hour or so— 
though, thank heaven, my duelling days are 
over!" 

«* Certainly," said Mr. Marsden ; and the pis- 
tols were consigned to Lord Lilbume. 

Four days from that date, as Mr. Marsden, 
Vaudemont, and some other gentlemen, were 
making for the covers, they came upon Lord 
Lilbume, who, in a part of Uie park not in si^ht 
^ or sound of the house, was amusing himself with 
Mr. Marsden's pistols, which Dykeman was at 
hand to load for him. He turned round, not at 
all disconcerted by the interruption. 

** You have no idea how I've improved, Mars- 
den ; just see !" and he pointed to a glove nailed 
to a tree. **rve hit that mark twice in five 
times; and every time I have gone straight 
enouffh along the line to have killed my man." 

** Ay, the mark itself does not so much sig- 
nify," said Mr. Marsden ; '* at least, not in actual 
duelling ; the great thing is to be in the line." 

While he spoke, Lord Lilbume's ball went a 
third time tlu^ugh the glove. His cold bright 
eye turned on Vaudemont as he said, with a smile, 
rhey tell me you shoot well with a fowling- 
piece, my dear Vaudemont — ^are you equally 
adroit wim the pistol?" 

«• You may see, if you like ; but you take 
aim^ Lord LUbume ; that would be of no use in 
English duelling. Permit me." 

He walked to the glove, and tore from it one 
of the fingers, which he fastened separately to 
the tree, took the pistol from Dykeman as he 
walked past him, gained the spot whence to fire, 
turned at once round, without apparent aim, and 
the finger fell to the ground. 
Lilbume stood aghast. 

** That's wonderiul!" said Marsden, ** quite 
wonderfiil. Where the devil did you get such a 
knack ? for it's only knack, afler sdl !" 

'« 1 lived for many years in a country where 
the practice was constant — where all that be- 
longs to rifle-shooting was a necessary accom- 
jplishment : a country in which man had often to 
contend against the wild beast. In civilised 
states, man himself supplies the place of the 
wild beast — ^but we don't hunt himJ Lord Lil- 
bume" (and this was added with a smiling and 
disdainful whisper), ** you must practise a little 
more." 

But, disregardful of the advice, from that day 
Lord Lilburae's morning occupation was gone. 
He thought no more of a duel with Vaudemont 
As soon as the sportsmen had left him, he bade 
Dykeman take up the pistols, and walked straight 
home into the library, where Robert Beaufort, 
who was no sportsmen, generally spent his 
mornings. 

He flung himself down on an armchair, and 
said, as he stirred the fire with unusual vehe- 
mence. 

** Beaufort, I'm very sorry I asked you to in* 
vite Vaudemont. He's a very ill-bred, disagree- 
able fellow!" 

Beaufort threw down his steward's account- 
book on which he was employed, and replied, 

<< Lilbume, I have never had an easy moment 
since that man has been in the house. As he 
was your guest, I did not like to speak before ; 
but don't you observe — you mtut observe — ^how 
like he is to the old family portraits ? The more 
I have examined him, the more another resem- 



blance grows upon me. In a word," said Robert, I 
pausing and breathing hard, <'if his name were 
not Vaudemont — if his 'history were not^ appa- 
rently, so well known, I should say — I should 
swear that it is Philip Morton who sleeps under 
this roof!" 

*'Hal" said Lilbume, with an earnestness 
that surprised Beaufort, who expected to have 
heard his brother-in-law's sneering sarcasm at 
his fears, '^ the likeness you speak of to the old 
portraits did strike me ; it struck Marsden, too, 
the other day, as we were passing through the 
picture-gallery ; and Marsden remarked it aloud 
to Vaudemont. I remember now that he changed 
countenance, and made no answer. Hush ! hush ! 
hold your tongue ; let me think — ^let me think. 
This Philip — yes — yes — I and Arthur saw him 
with — with — Gawtrey — in Paris — " 

'^ Gawtrey ! Was that the name of the rogue 
he was said to—" 

"Yes — yes — yes. Ah! now I suess the 
meaning of those looks — thoAC words,' muttered 
Lilbume, between his teeth. " This pretension 
to the name of Vaudemont was always apocry- 
phal — the story always but half believed— the 
invention of a woman in love with him. The 
claim on your property is made at the very time 
he appears in En^and. Ha ! have yon a news- 
paper there ? Give it me. No ! it's not in this 
paper. Ring the bell for the file !" 

"What's the matter? . You terrify me!" 
gasped out Mr. Beaufort, as he rang the bell. 

" Why ! have you not seen an advertisement 
repeated several times within the last month ?" 

" I never read advertisements, except in the 
county paper, if land is to be sold." 

" Nor I often ; but this caught my eye. John 
(here the servant entered), bring the file of the 
newspapers. The name of the witness whom 
Mrs. Morton appealed to was Smith, the same 
name as the captain: what was the Christian 
name?" 

" I don't remember." 

"Here are the papers — shut the door — and 
here is the advertisement : * If Mr. William 
Smith, son of Jeremiah Smith, who formerly 
rented the farm of Shipdale-Bury, under the late 
Right Hon. Charles Leopold Beaufort (that's 
your uncle), and who emigrated in the year 18 — 
to Australia, will apply to Mr. Barlow, Solicitor, 
Essex street. Strand, he will hear of something 
to his advantage.' " 

" Good heavens ! why did you not mention 
this to me before ?" 

" Because I did not think it of any importance. 
In the first place, there might be some legacy left 
to the man» quite distinct from your business. 
Indeed, that was the probable supposition : or, 
even if connected with the claim, such an adver- 
tisement might be but a despicable attempt to 
frighten you. Never mind — don't look so pale 
— ^ter all, this is a proof that the witness is not 
found ; that Captain Smith is neither the Smith, 
nor has discovered where the Smith is ?" 

"Trae!" observed Mr. Beaufort: "true— 
very troe !" 

" Humph !" said Lord Lilbume, who was 
still rapidly glancing over th^file, " here is an- 
other advertisement which I never saw before : 
this looks suspicious. ' If the person who called, 
on the — of September, on Mr. Morton, linen 
draper, &c., of N , will renew his applica- 
tion personally or by letter, he may now obtain 
the information he sought for.' " 

" Morton ! the woman's brother ! their uncle ! 
it is too clear !" 



" But what brings this man — if he be leallj 
Philip Morton, what brings him here ?— to spj 
or to threaten?" 

" I will get him out of the house this day." 

" No — no ; turn the watch upon kinuelf. 1 
see, now ; he is attracted by your daughter; 
sound her quietly ; don't tell her to discourage 
his confidences; find out if he ever speabof 
these Mortons. Ha ! I recollect — ^he has spoken 
to me of the Mortons, but vaguely — I forget what. 
Humph! this is a man of spirit and daring; 
watch him, I say — watith him! When dm 
Arthur come back?" 

" He has been traveling so slowly, for he stiQ 
complains of his health, and hts had relapses: 
but he ought to be in Paris this week ; p^hapi 
he is there now. Good heavens ! he must not 
meet this man !" 

" Do what I tell you ! Gret out all from your 
daughter. Never fear : he can do nothing agaioit 
you except by law. But if he really like Ci- 
milla — " 

" He ! Philip Morton — ^the adventurer— the-" 

" He is the eldest son ; remember, you thougbt 
even of accepting the second. He may find the 
witness — he may win his suit ; if he like Camilla, 
there may be a compromise." 

Mr. Beaufort felt as if turned to ice. 

" You think him likely to win this infamooi 
suit, then ?" he faltered. 

" Did you not guard against the possibiliijbj 
securing the brother ? More worth while to i) 
it with this man. Hark ye ! the politics of p 
vate are like those of public life : when die state 
cannot crush a demagogue, it should entice hia 
over. If you can ruin this dog" (and Lilbunie 
stamped his foot fiercely, forge^ul of the gout), 
" ruin him ! hang him ! If you can't" (and here, 
with a wry face, he caressed the injured foot), 
" if you can't ('sdeath, what a twinge!), and be 
can ruin yoUf bring him into the familyt vA 
make his secrets ours / I must go and lie don 
— I have over-excited myself." 

In great perplexity Beaufort repaired atooce 
to CamiUa. His nervous agitation betrayed itseli, 
though he smiled a ghasdy smile, and intended 
to be exceedingly cool and collected. His ques- 
tions, which confused and alarmed her, moq 
drew out the fact, that the very first time Vaude- 
mont had been introduced to her, he had spokca 
of the Mortons ; and that he had often aftenrad 
alluded to the subject, and seemed at first strongij 
impressed with the notion that the yooi^ 
brother was under Beaufort's protection, thooffa 
at last he appeared reluctantly convinced of the 
contrary. Robert, however agitated, presened 
at least enough of his natural slyness not to ki 
out that he suspected Vaudemont to be Philip 
Morton himself, for he feared lest his daughter 
should betray that suspicion to its object. 

" But," said he, widi a look meant to win cod- 
fidence, " I dare say he knows these young men. 
I should like to know myself more about them. 
Learn all you can, and tell me ; and, I saj—I 
say, Camilla — he ! he ! he ! — you have made a 
conquest, you little flirt you ! Did he, this Van- 
demont, ever say how much he admired youT' 

"He! Never!" said Camilla, blushing, and 
then turning pale. 

" But he looks it. Ah ! you say nothing, iben- 
Well, well, don't discourage him— that is to say 
— yes, don't discourage him. Talk to him ai 
much as you can ; ask him about his own eariv 
life. I've a particular wish to know— it*s » 
great importance to me." 

" But my dear father," said CamiDa, trcmMifl|» 
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and thoroughly bewildered, '* I fear this man — I 
fear— I fear—" 

'* Was she going to add, ««.I fear myself?'' I 
know not ; but she stopped short, and burst into 
tears. 

*' Hang these girls !'* muttered Mr. Beaufort, 
** always crying when they ought to be of use to 
one. Go down— dry ytmr eyes — do as 1 tell 
you — ^get all you can from him. Fear him I Yes, 
I dare sjy she does 1" muttered the poor man, as 
he closed the door. 

From that time, what wonder that Camilla's 
manner to Vaudemont was yet more embarrassed 
than ever? what wonder that he put his own 
heart's interpretation on that confusion ? Beau- 
fort took care to thrust her more often than before 
in bis way ; he suddenly affected a creeping, 
fawning civility to Vaudemont ; he was sure he 
was fond of music : what did he think of that 
new air Camilla was so fond of? He must be a 
judge of scenery, he who had seen so much : 
Aere were beautiful landscapes in the neighbour- 
hood, and, if he would forego his sports, Camilla 
drew prettily, had an eye for that sort of thing, 
and was so fond of riding. 

Vaudemont was astonished at this change, but 
his delight was greater than the astonishment. 
He began to perceive that his identity was sus- 
pected : perhaps Beaufort, more generous than he 
had deemed him, meant to repay every early 
wrongoT harshness by that one inestimable bless- 
ing. The generous interpret motives in extremes, 
ever too enthusiastic or too severe. VaudemoBt 
felt as if he had wronsed the wronger ; he began 
to conquer even his dislike to Robert Beaufort 
For some days he was thus thrown much with 
Camilla: the questions her father forced her to 
pot to him, uttered tremulously and fearfully, 
seemed to him proofs of her interest in his fate. 
His feelings to CamilU, so sudden in their growth, 
so lipened and so favoured by the sub-rulei of 
the world — Cuuhthstanoe — might not, perhaps, 
have the depth and the calm completeness of that 
one true love, of which there are many counter- 
feits, and which, in man at least, possibly re- 
qniree the touch and mellowness, if not of time, 
at least of many memories — of perfect and tried 
conviction of the faith, the worth, the value, and 
the beauty of the heart to which it clings ; but 
those feelings were nevertheless strong, ardent, 
and intense. He believed himself b^oved, he 
was in Elysium. But he did not yet declare the 
passion that beamed in his eyes. No ! he would 
not yei claim the hand of Camilla Beaufof\ for 
he imagined the time would soon come when^ 
could claim it, not as the inferior or the suppliani 
but as the lord of her father*s fate. 



CHAPTER X. 

"Hero's tomeUiing got among \x»V*^Knigkt of Mdta, 

Two or three nights after his memorable con- 
versation with Robert Beaufort, as Lord Lilbume 
was undressing he said to his valet, 

"Dykeman, I am getting well." 

''Indeed, my lord, I never saw your lordship 
look better." 

" There you lie. I looked better last year— I 
looked better the year before— and I looked bet- 
ter and belter every year back to the age of twen- 
ty-one ! Bat I'm not talking of looks — ^no man 
with money wants looks — I am talking of feel- 
^"g"* I /^better. The gout is ahnost gone. 
I have beenqoiet now for a month ; that's a long 
tune— time wasted when, at my age, I have so 



little time to waste. Besides, as you know, I am 
very much in love !" 

'* In love, my lord ? 1 thought that you told 
me never to speak of—" 

*' Blockhead ! what the dense was the good of 
speaking about it when I was wrapped in flan- 
nels? 1 am never in love when I am ill — who 
is ? I am well now, or nearly so; and I've had 
things to vex me — things to make this place very 
disagreeable ; I shall go to town, and before this 
day week I shall have that pretty little girl to en- 
liven the solitude of Femside. I shall look to it 
myself now. I see you're going to say some- 
thing : spare yourself the trouble \ Nothing ever 
goes wrong if / myself take it in hand." 

The next day Lord Lilbume, who, in truth, 
felt himself uncomfortable and gtne in the pre- 
sence of Vaudemont, who had won as much as 
the guests at Beaufort Court seemed inclined to 
lose, and who made it the rule of his life to con- 
sult his own pleasure and amusement before any- 
thing else, sent for his post-horses, and informed 
his brother-in-law of his departure. 

<< And you leave me alone with this man just 
when I am convinced that he is the person we 
suspected! My dear Lilbume, do stay till he 
goes." 

** Impossible ! I am between fifty and sixty : 
every moment is precious at that time of life. 
Besides^ I've said all I can say ; rest quiet — act 
on the defensive — entangle this cursed Vaude- 
mont, or Morton, or whoever he be, in the mesh 
of your daughter's charms, and then get rid of 
him, not beforo. This can do no harm, let the 
matter tum out how it will. Read the papers, 
and send for Black well if you want advice on any 
new advertisements. I don't see that anything 
more is to be done at present. You can write to 
me : I shall be at Park Lane or Fernside. Take 
care of yourself. You're a luckly fellow — you 
never have the gout ! Good-bye !" 

And in half an hour -Lord Lilbume was on the 
road to London. 

The departure of Lilbume was a signal to 
many others, especially and naturally to mose he 
himself had invited. He had not announced to 
such visiters his intention oC going till his car- 
riage was at the door. This might be delicacy 
or carelessness, just as people chose to take it: 
and how they did take it, Lord Lilbume, much 
too selfish to be well-bred, did not care a msh. 
The next day, half at least of the guests were 
gone; and even Mr. Marsden, who had been 
specially invited on Arthur's account, announced 
that he should go after dinner : he always travel- 
ed by night — he slept well on the road — a day 

as not lost by it. 

N^ *' And it is so long since you saw Arthur !" 
said Mr. Beaufort, in remonstrance, *' and I ex- 
pect him every day." 

" Very sorry — ^best fellow in the world— but 
the fact is, that I am not y&rv well myself. I 
want a litde sea air; I shall go to Dover or 
Brighton. But I suppose you will have the 
house full again about Christmas ; in that case, I 
shall be delighted to repeat my visit." 

The fact was, that Mr. Marsden,^ without Lil- 
bume's intelledf on the one hand, or vic^s on the 
other, was, like that noble sensualist, one of the 
broken pieces of the great looking glass '' Self." 
He was noticed in society as always haunting the 
places where Lilburne played at cards, carefully 
choosing some other table, and as carefully bet- 
ting upon Lilbume's side. The card-tables were 
now broken up; Vaudemont's superiority in 
shooting, and the manner in which he engrossed 



the talk of the sportsmen, displeased him. He was 
boied — he wanted to be off — and off he went 
Vaudemont felt that the time was come for him 
to depart too ; but Robert Beaufort — who felt in 
his society the painful fascination of the bird with 
the boa — who hated to see him there, and dread- 
ed to see him depart — who had not yet extracted 
all the confirmation of his persuasions that he re- 
quired, for Vaudemont easily enough parried the 
arUess questions of Camilla— presseid him to stay 
with so eager an hospitality, and made Camilla 
herself falter out against her will, and even against 
her remonstrances (she never before had dared to 
remonstrate with either father or mother), *' Could 
not you stay a few days Icmger?" that Vaude- 
mont was too contented to yield to his own incli- 
nations ; and so, for some little time longer, he 
continued to move before the eyes of Mr. Beau- 
fort — stem, sinister, silent, mysterious — like one 
of the family pictures stepped down from its 
frame. Vaudemont wrote, however, to Fanny, 
to excuse his delay ; and, anxious to hear from 
her as to her own and Simon's health, bade her 
direct her letter to his lodging in London ^of 
which he gave her the add^ss), whence, if he 
still continued to defer his departure, it would be 
forwarded to him. He did not do this, however, 
till he had been at Beaufort Court several days 
after Lilbume's departure, and till, in factj^two 
days before the eventful one which closed his 
visit 

The party, now greatly diminished, were at 
breakfast when the servant entered, as usual, 
with the letter-bag. Mr. Beaufort, who was 
always important and pompous in the small cere- 
monials of life, unlocked the precious deposite 
with slow dignity, drew forth the newspapers, 
which he threw on the table, and which the gen- 
tlemen of the party eagerly seized; then, diving 
out one by one, jerked first a letter to Camilla, 
next a letter to Vaudemont, and thirdly, seized a 
letter for himself. 

** I beg that there may be no ceremony, Mon- 
sieur de Vaudemont. Pray excuse me, and fol- 
low my example : I see this letter is from my 
son ;" and he broke the seal. 

The letter ran thus : 

** My Dear Father, — ^Almost as soon as you 
receive this, I shall be with you. HI as I am, I 
can have no peace till I see and consult you. 
The most starding — the most painful intelligence 
has just been conveyed to me. It is like a dream ! 
It is of a nature not to bear any but personal com- 
munication. 

" Your affectionate son, 

** Arthur Beaufort. 

•* Boulogne. 

*• P.S. — This will go by the same packet boat 
that I shall take myself, and (*^n only reach you 
a few hours before I arrive." 

Mr. Beaufort's trembling hand dropped the let- 
ter ; he grasped the elbow of the chair to save 
him from falling. It was clear the same visiter 
who had persecuted himself had now sought his 
son. He grew sic4 ; his son might have heard 
the witneps— might be convinced. His son him- 
self now appeared to him as a foe ; for the father 
dreaded the son's honour ! He glanced furtively 
round the table, till his eye rested on Vaude- 
mont, and his terror was redoubled, for Vaude- 
mont's face, usually so calm, was animated to an 
extraordinaiy degree as he now lifted it from the 
letter he had just read. Their eyes met Robert 
Beaufort looked on him as a prisoner at the bar 
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looks on the aecusing counsel when he firat com- 
nenees hit harangue. 

<« Mr. Beaufort,*' said the guest, '« the letter 
you have given me summons me to London on 
important business, and immediately. Suffer 
me to send for horses at your earliest eonve- 
Bience.*' 

«' What's the matter ?" said the feeble and 
seldom heard voice of Mrs. Beanforl. '* What's 
line matter, Robert ? Is Arthur coming ?" 

** He comes to-day," said the father, with a 
deep sigh ; and Vaodemont, at that moment rising 
from his half-finished breakfast, with a bow that 
included the group, and with a glance that lingered 
on Camilla as she bent over her own unopened 
letter (a letter from Winandermere, the seal of 
which she dared not yet break), quitted the room. 
He hastened to his own chamber, and strode to 
and fro with a stately step — the step of the nuu' 
ter $ then ts^ing forth the letter, he again harried 
over ito contents. They ran thus : 

*' Dear Sir, — At last the missing witness has 
applied to me. He proves to be, as you con- 
jectured, the same person who called on Mr. Ro- 
ger Morton; but, as there are some circum- 
stances on which I wish to take your instructions 
without a moment's delay, I shall leave London 
by the mail, and wait you at D (at the prin- 
cipal inn^, which is, I understand, twenty miles 
on the high road from Beaufort Court 

«* I have the honour to be, sir, yours, &c., 

" John Barlow. 

" Essex street:'* 

Vaudemont was yet lost in the emotions that 
this letter aroused, when they came to announce 
that his chaise was arrived. As he went down 
the stairs he met Camilla, who was on the way 
to her own room. 

*< Miss Beaufort," said he, in a low and tremu- 
lous voice, ** in wishing you farewell I may not 
now say more. I leave you, and, strange to say, 
I do not regret it, for I go upon an errand that 
may entitle me to return again, and speak those 
thoughts which are uppermost in my soul even 
at this ftioment." 

He raised her hand to his lips as he spoke, and 
at that moment Mr. Beaufort looked from the 
door of his own room, and cried <' Camilla." 
She was too glad to escape. Philip gazed after 
her light form for an instant, and then hurried 
down the stairs. 



CHAPTER XL 

** Long^eviUf. Wbat t are you married. Benufcrt 7 

Bcauf,trL Ay, M (hwt 

As words, and hands, and hearts, and priest 
Coald iiiakft ok.** 

Bbaux'int AMD FLKTcnsR: JiTobU OemtUmam' 

In the parlour of the inn at D sat Mr. 

John Barlow. He had just finished his break- 
fast, and was writing letters and looking over pa- 
pers connected with his various business, be- 
tween the intervals in his progress through a phit 
of sherry, when the door was thrown open, and 
a gentleman entered abruptly. 

"Mr. Beaufort," said the lawyer, rising, 
•« Mr. Philip Beaufort— for such I now feel you 
are by right, though," he added, with his usual 
formal and quiet smile, "not yet by law; and 
much, very much, remains to be done to make 
the law and the right the same — I congratulate 
you on having something at last to work on. I 
had begun to despair of finding up our witness 
after a month's advertising, and haid commenced 



other investigations, of which I will speak to you 
presendy, when yesterday, on my return to town 
iiom an enand on your business, I had the plea- 
sure of a visit from William Smith himself. My 
dear sir, do not yet be too sanguine. It seems 
that this poor fellow, having known misfortune, 
was in America when the first fruitless inquiries 
were made. Long after this he returned to the 
colony, and there met with a brother, who, as I 
drew from him, was a convict. He helped the 
brother to escape. They both came to England. 
William learned from a distant relation, who lent 
him some litde money, of the inquiry that had 
been set on foot for him ; consulted his brother, 
who desired him to leave all to his manaq^ement. 
The brother afterward assured him that you and 
Mr. Sidney were both dead ; and it seems (for 
the witness is simple enough to allow me to ex- 
tort all) he then went to Mr. Beaufort » to hold out 
the threat of a lawsuit, and to ofier the sale of 
the evidence yet existing—" 

" And Mr. Beaufort^— " 

*' I am happy to say, seems to have spumed 
the ofier. Meanwhile William, incredulous of 
his brother's report, proceeded to N— — , learned 
nothing from Mr. Morton, met his brother again, 
and the brother (confessing that he had deceived 
him in the assertion that you and your brother 
were dead) told him that he had known you in 
eariier life, and set out to Paris to seek you — " 

«• Known me T To Paris ?" 

*<More of this presently, William returned 
to town, living hardly and penuriously on the 
htUe his brother bestowed on him, too melan- 
choly and too poor for the luxury of a newspa- 
per, and never saw our advertisement, till, as 
luck would have it, his money was out ; he had 
heard nothing farther of his brother, and he went 
for new assistance to the same relation who had 
before aided him. This rdation to his surprise, 
received the poor man very kindly, lent him what 
he wanted, and then asked him if he had not 
seen our advertisement The newspaper shown 
him contained both the advertisements ; that re- 
lating to Mr. Morton's visiter, that containing his 
own name. He coupled them both together, 
and called on me at once. I was from town on 
your business. He returned to his own home. 
The next morning (yesterday morning) came a 
letter from his brother, which I obtained from 
him at last, and with promises that no harm 
should happen to the writer oh account of it." 

Vaudemont took the letter and read as follows : 

«« Dear William, — No go about the youngster 
I went after : all researches in vane. Paris de- 
velish expensive. Never mind, I have sene the 

other — the young B ; different sort of fellow 

from his father — very ill — frightened out of his 
wits — will go ofl' to tfie governor— take me with 
him as for as Bullone. 1 think we shall settel it 
now. Mind, as I saide before, don't put your 
foot in it. I send you a Nap in the sole — all I 
can spare. 

*« Yours, 

'« Jeremiah Smfth. 

'* Direct to me, Monsieur Spiith— ^always a 
safe name — Ship Inn, BuUone.'^ 

" Jeremiah — Smith — Jeremiah !" 

*'Do you know the name, then?" said Mr. 
Bariow. " Well, the poor man owns that he 
was frightened at his brother — that he wished to 
do what is riffht — that he feared his brother 
would not let him— that your fadier was very 
kind to him — and so he came off at once to me, 



and I was very luckily at home to assure hbn 
that the heir was alive and prepared to assert his 
rights. Now, then, Mr. Beaufort, we have the 
witness, but will that sufiice us ? I foar not. 
Will the jury believe him with no other testimo- 
ny at his back? Consider! When he was 
gone, I put myself in communication with some 
officers at Bow-street about this brother of his: 
a most notorious character, commonly called in 
the police slang Dashing Jerry — " 

"Ahjr Well, proceed!" 

<* Yo'ut^one witness, then, is a very poor, pen- 
niless man ; his brother a rc^e, a convict: this 
witness, too, is the most timid, fluctuating, irreso- 
lute fellow I ever saw : I should tremble for his 
testimony against a sharp, bullying lawjer. 
And that, sir, is all at present we have to IooIl 
to." 

'* I see— I see. It is dangerous, it is hazixd- 
ous. But truth is truth; justice — justice! 1 
will run the risk." 

«« Pardon me if I ask. Did you ever know this 
brother ? Were yon ever absolutely acquainted 
with him ? in the same house ?" 

" Many years since — ^years of early hardriiip 
and trial--I was acquainted with him: what 
then?" 

*'I am sorry to hear it;" and the lawyer 
looked grave. *' Do you not see that if this 
witness is browbeat — is disbelieved, and if it 
can be shown that you, the claimant, was— ((»«- 
give my saying it — intimate with a brother of 
such a character, why, the whole thing might be 
made to look like perjury and conspiracy. If 
we stop here, it is an ugly business !" 

" And is this all you have to say to me ? The 
witness is found — the only surviving witness— 
the only proof I ever shall or ever can obtdn, 
and you seek to terrify me— me, too— from using 
the means for redress Providence itself vouch- 
safes me. Sir, I will not hear you !" 

'« Mr. Beaufort, you are impatient : it is na- 
tural. But if we go to law — ^that is, sbooid I 
have anything to do with it, wait — wait till yoai 
case is good. And hear me yet. This is not 
the only proof — this is not the only witness: 
you forget that there was an examined copy of 
the register; we may yet find that copy, and the 
person who copied it may yet be alive to attest it 
Occupied with this thought, and weary of wail- 
ing the result of our advertisement, I resdfcd to 
go into the neighbourhood of Femside. Lucki- 
ly, there was a gentleman's seat to be sold in the 
village. I made the survey of this place my ap- 
parent business. After going over the house, 1 
appeared anxious to see how far some alterations 
could be made — alterations to render it more like 
Lord Lilbume's villa. This led me to request a 
sight of that villa : a crown to the housekeeper 
got me admittance. The housekeeper had lived 
with your father, and been retained by his lord- 
ship. I soon, therefore, knew which were the 
rooms the late Mr. Beaufort had principally oc- 
cupied ; shown into his study, where it was pro- 
bable he would keep his papers ; I mquired if it 
were the same furniture (which seeooed likely 
enough, from its age and fashion) as in yo^ 
father's time: it was so; Lord Lilbume hid 
bou^t the house just as it stood, and, save a few 
additions in the drawing-room, the general equip- 
ment of die villa remained unaltered. You look 
impatient ! I'm cominff to the point. My eye 
fell upon an old&shioned bureau — " 

•« But we searched every drawer in that bu- 
reau!" 

" Any secret drawers ?" 

10 
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»» S'eeret drawers ! No ! there were no secret 
drawers that 1 ever heard of l" 

Mr. Barlow rubbed his hands, and finished his 
pfini before he proceeded : 

" I was struck with that bureau, fof my father 
had had one like it. It is not English — it is of 
Dutch manufaclure." 

<* Tcs, I have heard that roy father bought it 
at a sale three or four years after his marriage.*' 

•^ I heard this from the housekeeper, who was 
flattered by my admiring it. I could not find out 
from her at what s^ it had been purchased, but 
it was in the neighbourhood, she was sure. 1 
had BOW a date to go upon ; I learned, by care- 
less inquiries, what sales near Femside had taken 
place m a certain year. A gentleman had died 
at that date whose furniture was sold by auction. 
With great difiiculty, I found that bis widow was 
still alive, living far up the country : I paid her a 
visit; and, not to fatigue you with too long an 
account, I have only to say that she not only as- 
sured me that she perfectly remembered the bu- 
reaa, but that it had secret drawers and wdls very 
curiously contrived; nay, she showed me the 
very catalogue in which the said receptacles are 
noticed in capitals, to arrest tlie eye of the bid- 
der, and increase the price of the bidding. That 
your father should never have revealed where he 
Rtowed this document is natural enoogh during 
the life of his uncle ; his own life was not spared 
long enough to give him much opportunity to ex- 
phdn afterward ; and I feel perfectly persuaded 
in my own mind, that, imless Mr. Robert Beau- 
fort discovered that paper among the others he 
examined, in one of those drawers will be 
foand all we want to substantiate your elainui. 
This is the more likely from yo«r father never 
mentioning, even to your mother, apparently, 
the secret receptacles in the bureau. Why else 
such mystery ? The probability is, that he re- 
ceived the document either just before or at the 
time he purchased the bureau, or that he bought 
it for that very purpose; and, having OQoe depo- 
sited the paper in a place he deemed secure from 
eoriosity — accident, carelessness, policy, perhaps 
rather shame itself (pardon me^ for the doubt of 
your mother's discretion that his secrecy seemed 
to imply, kept him from ever alluding to the cir- 
cumstance, even when the intimacy of after years 
made him more assured of your mother's self- 
sacrificinff devotion to his interests. At his un- 
cle's dea& he thought to repair all !" 

"And how, if that be true— if that Heaven 
which has delivered me hitherto from so many 
dangers, has, in the very se<.recy of my poor 
father, saved my birthright from the gripe of the 
Qsnrper^-how, I say, is — " 

'*The bureau to pass into our possession? 
That it the difficulty. But we must contrive it 
somehow, if all else fail us; meanwhile, as I 
now feel sure that there has been a copy of that 
register made, I wish to know whether I should 
not immediately cross the country into Wales, 
and see if I can find any person in the neigh- 
bourhood of A*** who did examine the copy 
l^en; for, mark you, the said copy is only of 
importance as leading us to the testimony of the 
actual witness who took it" 

"Sir," said Vaudemont, heartily shakii^ Mr. 
Barlow by the hand, ** forgive my first petulance. 
1 see in yon the very man I desired and wanted ; 
your acuteness surprises and encourages me. 
Go to Wales, and God speed you !" 
^Very well! in five minutes I shall be off. 

Meanwhile, see the witness yourself; the sight 

of his benefactor's son will do more to keep lum 



steady than anything else. There^s his address, 
and take caro not to give him money. And now I 
will order my chaise ; the matter begins to look 
worth expense. Oh ! 1 forgot to say that Mon- 
sieur Liancourt called on me yesterday about his 
own affairs. He wishes much to consult you. 
I told him you would probably be this evening 
m town, and he said he would wait you at your 
lodging." 

^^ Yes ; I will not lose a nsoment in going to 
Jjondon and visiting our witness. And he saw 
my modier at the altar ! My poor mother !— ah, 
how could my father have doubted herl" a «cl, 
as he spoke, he blushed for the first time with 
shame at that father^s memory. He could not 
yet conceive that one so frank, one usually so 
bold and open, could for years have preserved 
from tho woman who had sacrificed all to him, a 
secret to her so important ! That was, in fiatet^ 
the only blot on his father's honour : a foul 2saA 
mve blot it was. Heavily had the punishment 
fallen on those whom the father had loved best 
Alas ! Philip had not yet learned what terrible 
corrupters are the hope and the fear of immense 
wealth-^ay, even in men reputed the most 
honourable, if they have been reared and pam- 
pered in the belief that wealth is the arch blessing 
oflife ! Rightly considered, in Philip Beaufort's 
solitary meanness lay the vast moral of this 
world's darkest truth 1 

Mr. Barlow was gone. Philip was about to 
enter his own chaise, when a dormouse and four 
drove up to the inn door to change horses. A 
young man was reclining at his length in the car- 
riage, wrapped in cloaks, and with a ghastly pale- 
ness — the paleness of long and deep disease—^ 
upon his cheeks. He turned his dim eye with, 
perhaps, a glance of the sick man's envy on that 
strong and athletic form, maje^c with health 
and vigour, as it stood bedde the mora humble 
vehicle. Philip did not, however, notice the 
new arrival ; he sprang into the chaise, it rattled 
on, and thus^ unconsciously, Arthur Beaufort 
and his cousin had again met ! To whidi was 
now the Night — to which the Morning T 



CHAPTER Xn. 

"* Bmkmm, Let ray m^u fq«nl Um walls 

Sjfana. And mine tbe tvmnUr^Tlu JsUnd Princess, 

While thus eventfully the idys and the weeks 
had passed for Philip, no less eventfully, so far 
as the inner life is concerned, had they glided 
away for Fanny. She had feasted in quiet and 
delightful thought on the consciousness that she 
was improving — that she was growinff worthier 
of him— that fie would perceive it on his return. 
Her manner was more tnoughtful, more cdkcted 
—less childish, in short, than it had been. And 
yet with all ^e stir and flutter of the aroused 
inteillect, the charm of her strange innocence was 
not scared away. She rejoiced in the ancient 
liberty she had regained of ffoing out and coming 
back when she pleased ; and, as the weather was 
too cold ever to tempt Simon from his fireside, 
exceot, perhaps, for half an hour in the forenoon, 
so, thie hours of dusk, when he least mimed her, 
were those which she chiefly appropriated for 
stealing away to the good schoolmistress, and 
growing wiser and wiser every day in the ways 
of God and the learning of his creatures. The 
schoolmistress was not a brilliant woman ; nor 
was it aceomplishmentB of which Fanny stood 
in need, so mneh as the opening of her thoughts 



and mind by profitable books and rational conver- 
sation. Beautiful as were all her natural feelings^ 
the sclioolmistress had now litde difiSculty in 
educating feelings up to the dignity of principles. 
At last, hitherto patient under the absence of 
one never absent from her heart, Fanny received 
from him the letter he had addressed to her two 
days before he quitted Beaufort Court ; another 
letter — a second letter — a letter to exeuw himself 
for not coming before— a letter that ga;ve her an 
address, that asked for a reply. It was a mom* 
ittg of uneqnaled delight approaching to trans* 
port. And then the ezeitemenl of answering it 
— the pride of showing how she was improved 
— what an ezcellant himd she now wrote i She 
shut herself up in her room : she did not go ovt 
that day. She placed the paper before her, and, 
to her astonishment, all that she had to say van* 
ished from her mind at once. How was she even 
to begin ? She had always hitherto called him 
'* Brmher." Ever since her conversation with 
Sarah, she felt that she could not call hini that 
name again for the worid — ^no, never ! But what 
should she call him, what could she call him T 
He signed himself '« Philip." She knew that 
was his name. She thought it a musical name 
to utter, but to torite it ! No ! some instinct she 
could not account for seemed to whisper that it 
was improper — presumptuous to call him ** Dear 
Philip/' Had Bums's songs— the songs that 
unthinkingly he had put into her hand, and tc^ 
her to read — songs that comprise the most beau- 
tiful love-poems in the wond — had they helped 
to teach her some of the secrets of her own 
heart? And had timidity come with knowledge T 
Who shall say, who guess what passed wiuiin 
her! Ncnr did Fanny heraelf, periiaps, know 
her own feelings : but write the words «* Dear 
PkUip'* she could not. And the whole of that 
day, though she thought of nothing else, she 
could not even get through the firat line to her 
satisfaction. The next morning she sat down 
again. It would be so unkind if she did not 
answer immediately: she must answer. She 
placed his letter before her — she resolutely be- 
gan; but copy af^r copy was made and torn. 
And Simon wanted her — and Sarah wanted her 
— and there were bills to be paid; and dinner 
was over before her task was really begun. But 
after dinner she began in good earnest. 

" How kind in you to write to me" (the diffi- 
culty of any name was dispensed with by adopt- 
ing none,) *' and to wish to know about my dear 
grandfather ! He is much the same, but hardly 
ever walks out now, and I have had a good deal 
of time to myself. I think something will sur- 
prise you, and make you smile, as you used to 
do at firat, when you come back. You must not 
be angry with me that I have gone out by myself 
very ofien— every day, indeed. I have been so 
safe. Nobody has ever offered to be rude again 
to Fanny" (the word ** Fanny*^ was here care; 
fully scratched out with a penknife, and me subn- 
stituted.) *' But you shall know all when you 
come. And are you sure you are well ; quite— 
quite well ? Do you never have the headaches 
you complained of sometimes T Do say this I 
Do you walk out— every day ! Is there any 
pretty chnrehyard near you now? Whom do 
you walk with ? 

** I have been so happy in putting the flowera 
on the two gn,we9. But I still give youre the 
prettiest, though the other is so dear to me. I 
feel sad when I come to the last, but not when I 
look at the one I have looked at so long. Oh» 
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how good you were ! But you don't like me to 
thank you.*' 

*• Thia is very stupid !" cried Fanny, suddenly 
throwing down her pen, '^ and 1 don*t think I am 
improved at all;" and she half cried with vexa- 
tion. Suddenly a bright idea crossed her. In 
the little parlour where the schoolmistress pri- 
vately leceived her, she had seen among the 
books, and thought, at the time, how useful it 
mi^t be to her if ever she had to write to Philip, 
a little volume entitled ^* The Complete Letter- 
writer." She knew by the title-page that it con- 
tained models for every description of letter : no 
doubt it would contain the precise thing that 
would suit the present occasion. She started up 
at the notidn. She would go — she could be back 
to finish the letter (if she paid sixpence for it) be- 
fore posutime. Slie put on her bonnet ; left the 
letter, in her haste, open on the table ; and, just 
looking into the parlour in her way to the street- 
door, to convince herself that Simon was asleep 
and the wire-guard was on the fire, she hurried 
to the kind schoolmistress. 

One of the fogs that in the autumn gather sul- 
lenly over London and its suburbs covered the 
declining day with premature dimness. It grew 
darker and darker as she proceeded, but she 
reached the house in safety. She spent a quar- 
ter of an hour in timidly consulting her friend 
about all kind of letters except the identical one 
that she intended to write; and, having had it 
strongly impressed on her mind that, if the letter 
was to a gendeman at all genteel, she ought to 
begin *' Dear Sir," and end with, ** I have the 
honour to remain," and that he would be ever- 
lastingly offended if she did not in the address 
affix '^ Esquire" to his name (that was a great 
discovery,) she carried off the precious volume 
and quitted the house. There was a wall that, 
bounding the demesnes of the school, ran for 
some shoit distance into the main street. The 
increasing fog here faintly struggled against the 
glimmer of a single lamp at some little distance. 
Just in this spot her eye was caught by a dark 
object in the road, which she could scarcely per- 
ceive to be a carriage, when her hand was seized, 
and a voice said in her ear, 

*' Ah ! you will not be so cruel to me, I hope, 
M you were to my messenger ! I have come 
myself for you." 

She turned in great alarm, but the darkness 
prevented her recognising the face of him who 
thus accosted her. 

*• Let me go !" she cried ; «* let me go !" 

** Hush ! hush ! No— -no ! Come with me. 
You shall have a house— carriage— servants ! 
You shall wear silk gowns and jewels ! You 
shall be a great lady !" 

As these various temptations succeeded in 
rapid course each new struggle of Fanny, a voice 
from the coach-box said, in a low tone, 

"Take care, my lord, I see somebody coming 
— perhaps the policeman !" 

Fanny heard the caution, and screamed for 
rescue. 

" Is it so ?" muttered the molester. And sud< 
denly Fanny felt her voice checked, her head 
mantled, her light form lifted from the ground 
She clung — she struggled: it was in vain. It 
was the affair of a moment : she felt herself 
borne into the carriage — the door closed— the 
stranger was by her side, and his voice said, 

'* Drive on, Dykeman. Fast ! fast !" 

Two or three minutes, which seemed to her 
terror as ages, elapsed, when the gag and the 



mantle were gently removed, and the same voice 
(she still could not see her companion) said, in a 
very mild tone, 

** Do not alarm yourself; there is no causey- 
indeed there is not. I would not have adopted 
this plan had there been any other — any gentler 
one. But I could not call at your own house ; 
I knew no other where to meet you. This was 
the only course left to me^indeed it was. I 
made myself acquainted with your movements. 
Do not blame me, then, for prying into your 
footsteps. I watched for you all last night : you 
did not come out. I was in despair. At last I 
find you. Do not be so terrified : 1 will not even 
touch your hand if you do not wish it." 

As he spoke, however, he attempted to touch 
it, and wan repulsed with an energy that ra'her 
disconcerted him. The poor girl recoiled from him 
into the farthest corner of that prison in speech- 
less horror — in the darkest confusion of ideas. 
She did not weep, she did not sob, but her trem- 
bling seemed to shake the very carriage. The 
man continued to address, to expostulate, to pray, 
to soothe. His manner was respectful : his pro- 
testations that he would not harm hei for the 
world were endless. 

'* Only just see the home I can give you —for 
two days — for one day. Only just hear how 
rich I can make you and your grandfather, and, 
then, if you wish to leave me, you shall." 

More— much more to this effect did he con- 
tinue to pour forth, without extracting any sound 
from Fanny but gasps as (or breatli, and now 
and then a low murmur : 

" Let me go — let me go ! My grandfather— 
my blind grandfather !" 

And finally tears came to her relief, and she 
sobbed with a passion that alarmed, and, perhaps, 
even touched her companion, cynical and icy 
as he was. Meanwhile the carriage seemed to 
fly. Fast as two horses, thorough-bred and al- 
most at full speed, could go, they were whirled 
along, till about an hour, or even less, from the 
time in which she had been thus captured, the 
carriage stopped. 

'* Are we here already ?" said the man, putting 
his head out of the window. ** Do, then, as I 
told you. Not to the front door — to my study." 

In two minutes more the carriage halted again 
before a building which looked white and ghost- 
like through the mist The driver dismounted — 
opened with a latchkey a window door— entered 
for a moment to light the candles in a solitary 
room from a fire that blazed on the hearth — re- 
appeared, and opened the carriage-door. It was 
with a difiiculty for which they were scarcely 
prepared that they were enabled to get Fanny 
from the carriage. No sof^ words, no whbpered 
prayers could draw her forth ; and it was with 
no trifling address — ^for her companion sought to 
be as gentle as the force necessary to employ 
would allow — that he disengaged her hands from 
the window-frame — the lining — the cushions — 
to which they clung, and at last bore her into the 
house. The driver closed the window again as 
he retreated, and they were alone. Fanny then 
cast a wild, scarce conscious glance over the 
apartment. It was small and simply furnished. 
Opposite to her was an oldfashioned bureau, 
over which was the portrait of a female in the 
bloom of life ; a face so fair, a brow so candid, 
an eye so pure, a lip so rich in youth and joy, 
that Fanny felt comforted — felt as if some living 
protectress were there as her gaze rested on the 
features. The walls were hung with prints of 
(dorses and hunts, and the draperies were of a 



gay and lively, but somewhat faded chints. The 
fire burned bright and merrily ; a table, spread as 
for dinner, was drawn near it 'i^o any other eye 
but hers the place would have seemed a picture 
of English comfort. At last her looks rested oq 
her companion. He had thrown himself, with a 
long sigh, pardy of fatigue, partly of satisfaetioii, 
on one of the chairs, and was contemplating her, 
as she thus stood and gazed, with an expreasioa 
of mingled curiosity and admiration i she recog- 
nised at once her first, her only persecutor. She 
recoiled, and covered her face with her hands. 
The man approached her : 

*' Do not hate me, Fanny— do not turn away. 
Believe me, though I have acted thus violendy, 
here all violence will cease. I love you, but I 
will not be satisfied tUl you love me in return. I 
am not young, and I am not handsome ; but I am 
rich and great, and I can make those whom Hove 
happy — 30 happy, Fanny !" 

But Fanny had tdmed away, and was now 
busily employed in trying to reopen the door at 
whieh she had entered. Failing in this, she sud- 
denly darted away, opened the inner door, aud 
rushed into the passage with a loud cry. Her 
persecutor stifled an oath, and sprung siler aud 
arrested her^ He now spoke sternly, and with 
a smile and a frown at once : 

** This is folly ; come back, or you will repent 
it ! I have promised you, as a gentleman— as a 
nobleman, if^ you know what that is — to respect 
you. But neither will I myself be trifled with 
nor insulted. There must be no screams !" 

His look and his voice awed Fanny in spile 
of her bewilderment and her loathing, and she 
suflered herself passively to be drawn into the 
room. He closed and bolted the door. She 
threw herself on the ground in one comer, and 
moaned low, but piteously. He looked at her 
musingly for some moments as he stood by the 
fire, and at last went to the door, opened it and 
called •' Harriet" in a low voice. Presently a 
young woman of about thirty appeared, neady 
but plainly dressed, and of a countenance that, 
if not very winning, might certainly be called 
very handsome. He drew her aside for a few 
moments, and a whispered conference was ex- 
changed. He then walked gravely up to Fanny : 

•• My young firiend," said he, ** I see my pre- 
sence is too much for you this evening. This 
young woman will attend you — will get you all 
you want. She can tell you, too, that I am not 
the terrible sort of person you seem to suppoee. 
I shall see you to-morrow." 3o saying, he turned 
on his heel and walked out 

Fanny felt something like liberty — something 
like joy again. She rose, and looked so plead- 
ingly, so earnestly, so intently into the woman's 
face, that Harriet turned away her bold eyes 
abashed ; and at this moment Uykeman himself 
looked into the room. 

«* Yon are to bring us in dinner here yourself, 
uncle, and Uien go to my lord in the drawing- 
room." 

Dykeman looked pleased, and vanished. Then 
Harriet c^me up and took Fanny's band, and 
said kindly, 

" Don't be frightened. I assure you, half the 
girls in London would give I don't know what to 
be in your place. My lord never will force yoo 
to do anything you don't like : it's not his way ; 
and he's the kindest and best man, and so rv^ 
he does not know what to do with his money! 

To all Uiis Fanny made but one answer; she 
threw herself suddenly upon the woman's breast, 
and sobbed out, 
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** My grandfather is blind — he cannot do with- 
out me — he will die— die. Have you nobody 
you love too ? Let me go— let me out ! What 
can they want with me i 1 never did harm to 
any one." 

''And no one will hirm you: I swear it!" 
said Harriet, earnestly. '' I see you don*t know 
my lord. But here's the dinner, come and take 
a bit of something, and a glass of wine. Now 
go, uncle ; we don't want you." 

Fanny could not touch anything except a glass 
of water, and that nearly chokcMl her. But at 
last, as she recovered her senses, the absence of 
her tormentor — the presence of a woman — the 
solemn assurances of Harriet that, if she did not 
like to stay there after a day or two, she should 
go back, tranquilised her in some measure. She 
did not heed the artful and lengthened eulogiums 
that the she-tempter then proc^ded to pour forth 
upon the virtues, and the love, and the generosi- 
ty, and, above all, the money, of my lord. She 
<Mily kept repeating to herself, \« I shall go back 
in a day or two." At length Harriet, having ate 
and drank as much as she could by her single 
self, and growing; wearied with efforts from which 
so little resulted, proposed to Fanny to retire to 
rest. She opened a door to the right of the fire- 
place, and lighted her up a winding staircase to 
a pretty and comfortable chamber, where she of- 
fered to help her to undress. Fanny's complete 
innocence, and her utter ignorance of the precise 
nature of the danger that awaited her, though she 
fancied it must be very great and very awful, 
prevented her quite comprehending all that Har- 
riet meant to convey by her solemn assurances 
tlut she should not be disturbed. But she un- 
derstood, at least, that she was not to see her 
hateful jailer till the next morning ; and when 
Harriet, wishing her **^ood-night," showed her 
a bolt to the door, she was less terrified at the 
thought of being alone in that strange place. She 
listened till Harriet's footsteps had died away, 
and then, with a beating heart, tried to open the 
door: it was locked from without. She sighed 
heavily. The window ! Alas ! when she had 
removed the shutter, there was another one barred 
from without, which precluded all hope there; 
she had no help for it but to bolt her door, stand 
forlorn and amazed at her own condition, and, 
at last, falling on her knees to pray, in her own 
simple fashion, which) since her recent visits to 
the schoolmistress, had become more intelligent 
and earnest, to Him from whom no bolts and no 
bars can exclude the voice of the human heart. 



CHAPTER XTH. 

" III te omnia tlomni inclinata recumbit.**— Viroil. 

Lord Lilbume, seated before a tray in the draw- 
ing-room, was finishing his own solitary dinner, 
and Dykeman was standing close behind, nervous 
and agitated. The confidence of many years be- 
tween the master and the servant — the peculiar 
mind of Lilbume, which excluded him from all 
friendship with his own equals — had established 
between tl^ two the kind of intimacy so com- 
mon with the noble and the valet of the old 
French regime : and, indeed, in much, Lilbume 
more resembled the men of that day and land 
than he did the nobler and statelier being that be^ 
longs to our own. But to the end of time, whatp 
ever is at once vicious, polished, and intellectual, 
will have a common likeness. 

"But, my lord," said Dykeman^ "just reflect. 



This girl is so well known in the place, she will 
be sure to be missed ; and if any violence in done 
to her, it's a capital crime, my lord — a capital 
crime. I know they can't hang a great lord like 
you, but all concerned in it may — " 

Lord Lilbume intermpted the speaker by 
'* Give me some wine, and hold your tongue !" 
Then, when he had emptied his glass, he drew 
himself nearer to the fire, warmed his hands, 
mused a moment, and tumed round to his con- 
fidant: 

'* Dykeman," said he, ** though you're an ass 
and a coward, and you don't deserve that I should 
be so condescending, I will relieve your fears at 
once. I know the law better than you can ; for 
my whole life has been spent in doing exactly as 
I please, without ever putting myself in the power 
01 LAW, which interferes with the pleasures of 
other men. You are right in saying violence 
would be a capital crime. Now, the difference 
between vice and crime is this : Vice is what 
parsons write sermons against. Crime is what we 
make laws against. I never committed a crime 
in all my life ; at an age between fifty and sixty 
I am not going to begin. Vices are safe things — 
I may have my vices like other men-— but crimes 
are dangerous things — illegal things — things to 
be carefully avoided. I^ook you" (and here the 
speaker, fixing his puzzled listener with his eye, 
broke into a grim of sublime mockery,) ** let me 
suppose you to be the World — that cringing valet 
of valets the World ! I should say to you this : 
* My dear World, you and I understand each 
other well ; we are made for each other ; I never 
come in your way, nor you in mine. If I get 
drank every day in my own room, that's vice — 
you can't touch me ; if I take an extra glass for 
the first time in my life, and knock down the 
watchman, that's a crime, which, if 1 am rich, 
costs me one pound — perhaps five pounds ; if I 
am poor, sends roe to the treadmill. If I break 
the hearts of ^ve hundred old fathers, by buying 
with gold or flattery the embraces of five hundred 
young daughters, that's vice— your servant, Mr. 
World ! If one termagant wench scratches my 
face, make a noise, and eqea brazen-faced to the 
Old Bailey to swear to her shame, why, that's 
crime, and my friend, Mr. World, pulls a hemp- 
rope out of his pocket'' Now do you under- 
stand ? Yes, I repeat," he added, with a change 
of voice, *' I never committed a crime in my life ; 
I have never even been accused of one; never 
had an action of crim, con, — of seduction, even, 
against me. I know how to manage such mat- 
ters better. I was forced to carry off this girl, 
because I had no other means of courting her. 
To court her is all I mean to do now. I am per- 
fecdy aware that an action for violence, as you 
call it, would be the more disagreeable, because 
of the very weakness of intellect which the girl is 
said to possess, and of which report I don't be- 
lieve a word. I shall most certainly avoid every 
the remotestappearance that could be so constraed. 
It is for that reason that no one in the house 
shall attend the girl except yourself and your 
niece. Your niece I can depend on, 1 know : I 
have been kind to her ; I have got her a good 
husband ; I shall get her husband a good p|^ce ; 
I shall be godfather to her first child. To be 
sure, the o&er servants will know there's a lady 
in the house, but to that they are accustomed : I 
don't set up for a Joseph. They need know no 
more unless you choose to blab it out. Well, 
then, supposing that at the end of a few days, 
more or jess, without any radeness on my part, 
a young woman, after seeing a few jewels, and 



fine dresses, and a pretty house, and being made 
very comfortable, and being convmced that her 
grandfather shall be taken care of without her 
slaving herself to death, chooses of her own ac- 
cord to live with me, where's the crime, and who 
can interfere with it ?" 

** Certainly, my lord, that alters the case," 
said Dykeman, eonsiderably relieved. ** But 
still," he added, anxiously, '*if the inquiry is 
made — if, before all this is setded, it is found out 
where she is ?" 

*' Why, then, no harm will be done, no vio- 
lence will be committed. Her grandfather — 
drivelling and a miser, you say— can be appeased 
by a little money, and it will be nobody's busi- 
ness, and no case can be made of it. Tush, 
man ! I always look before I leap ! People in 
this world are not so charitable as you suppose. 
What more natural than that a poor and pretty 
giri — ^not as wise as Queen Elizabeth — should 
be tempted to pay a visit to a rich lover ! All 
they can say of the lover is, that he is a very gay 
man or a very bad man, and that's saying nothing 
new of me. But I don't think it will be found 
out. Just get me that stool: this has been a 
very troublesome piece of business — rather tired 
me^l am not so young as I was. Yes, Dyke- 
man, something which that Frenchman Vaude- 
raont, or Vaut-rien, or whatever his name is, said 
to me once, has a certain degree of Uruth. I felt 
it in Jlhe last fit of the gout, when my pretty niece 
was smoothing my pillows. A nurse, as we 
grow older, may be of use to one. I wish to 
make this girl like me or be grateful to me. I 
am meditating a longer and more serious attach- 
ment than usual — a companion !" 

"A companion, my lord, in that poor crea- 
ture ! so ignorant, so uneducated !" 

'* So much the better. This world palls upon 
me," said Lilbume, almost gloomily. *' I grow 
sick of the miserable quackeries-— of the piteous 
conceits that men, women, and children call 
' knowledge.' I wish to catch a glimpse of na- 
ture before I die. This creature interests me, 
and that is something in this life. Clear those 
things away, and leave me." 

" Ay !" muttered Lilbume, as he bent over 
the fire alone, *^ when I first heard that that girl 
was the grand-daughter of Simon Gawtrey — and, 
therefore, the child of the man whom I am to 
thank that I am a cripple — I felt as if love to her 
were a part of that hate which I owe to him ; a 
Segment in the circle of my vengeance. But 
notOf poor child ! I forget all this. I feel for 
her, not passion, but what I never felt before — 
affection. I feel that if I had such a child, I 
could understand what men mean when they talk 
of the tenderness of a father. I have not one im- 
pure thought for that girl— not one. But I would 
give thousands if she could love me. Strange ! 
strange ! in all this I do not recognise myself!" 

Lord Lilbume retired to rest betimes that 
night ; he slept sound ; rose refreshed at an ear- 
lier hour than usual ; and what he considered as 
a fit of vapours of the previous night was passed 
away. He looked with eagerness to an inter- 
view with Fanny. Proud of his intellect, pleased 
in any of those sinister exercises of it which the 
code and habits of his life so long permitted to 
him, he regarded the conquest of his fair adver- 
sary with die interest of a scientific game. Har- 
riet went to Fanny's room to prepare her to re- 
ceive her host ; and Lord Lilburne now resolved 
to make his own visit the less unwelcome, by re- 
serving for his especial gift some showy, if not 
valuable trinkets, which, for simikr purposes, 
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Beyer Med the depoeitories of the villa he had 
purchased for his pleasures. He recollected that 
these gewgaws were placed in the bureau in the 
study ; in which, as having a lock of foreign and 
intricate workmanship, he usually kept w£itever 
might tempt cupidity in those fnaquent absences 
wl^ the house was left guarded but by two 
women servants. Finding that Fanny had not 
yet quitted her own chamber, while Harriet went 
up to attend and reason with her, he himself 
limped into the study below, unlocked the bu- 
reau, and was searching in the drawers, when he 
heard the voice of Fanny above, raised a little, as 
if in remonstrance or entreaty, and he paused to 
listen. He could not, however, distinguish what 
was said ; and, in the mean while, without at- 
tending much to what he was about, his hands 
were still employed in opening and shutting the 
drawers, passing through the pigeon-holes, and 
feeling for a topaz brooch, which he thought 
could not fail of pleasing the unsophisticated 
eyes of Fanny. One of the recesses was deeper 
than Uie rest ; he thought the brooch was there ; 
he stretched his hand into the recess ; and, as the 
room was partiaUy darkened by the lower shut- 
ters from without being still unclosed to prevent 
any attempted escape of his captive, he had only 
the sense of touch to depend on ; not finding the 
brooch, he stretched on till he came to the ex- 
tremity of the recess, and was suddenly sensible 
of a sharp pain ; the flesh seemed caught, as in a 
trap ; he drew back his finger with sudden force 
ana a half-suppressed exclamation, and he per- 
ceived the bottom or floor of the pigeon-hole re- 
cede, as if sliding back. His curiosity was 
aroused; he again felt, warily and cautiously, 
and discovered a very slight inequality and 
roughness at the extremity of the recess. He 
was aware instandy that there was some secret 
spring ; he pressed with some force on the spot, 
and he felt the board give way; he pushed it 
back towards him, and it slid suddenly with a 
whirring noise, and left a cavity below exposed 
to his sight. He peered in, and drew forth a pa- 
per ; he opened it at first carelessly, for he was 
still trying to listen to Fanny. His eye ran rapid- 
ly over a few Tpreliminary lines, till it rested on 
what follows : 

«« Marriage. The year 18— 

"No. 83, page 21. 

*♦ Philip Beaufort, of this parish of A , and 

Catharine Morton, of the parish of Botolph, Aid- 
gate, London, were married in this church by 
banns, this 12th day of November, in the year one 

thousand eight hundred and ,* by me. 

Caleb Price, Vicar. 

'' This marriage was solemnised between us, 
Philip Beavfort. 
Catharine Morton. 



^ In the presence of 



David Aprebce. 
William Smith. 



*' The above is a true copy, taken from the 

registry of marriages in A parish, this 19th 

day of March, 18 — , by me, 

Morgan Jones, Curate of C ." 

Lord Lilbume again cast his eye over the lines 
prefixed to this startling document, which, being 
those written, at Caleb?s desire, by Mr. Jones to 

♦ This is accordiag to the form customary at the 
date at which the copy was made. There has since 
been an alteration. 



Philip Beaufort, we need not here transcribe to 
the reader. . At that instant Harriet descended 
the stairs and came into the room ; she crept up 
on tiptoe to Lilbume, and whispered, 

«* She is coming diown, I think ; she does not 
know you are here." 

*< Very well — go," said Lord Lilbume. And 
scarce had Harriet left the room, when a carriage 
drove furiously to the door, and Robert Beaufort 
rashed into the study. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



* Gone, and nono knnw it. 



How now? What news what hopes andstrpsdiseoTered?** 
BajkaMOKT AMD Flbtcbbe . Tk« PUgrim. 

When Philip arrived at his lodgings in town it 
was very late, but he still found Liancourt wait- 
ing the chance of his arrival. The Frenchman 
was full of his own schemes and projects. He 
was a man of high repute and connections ; ne- 
gotiations for his recall to Paris had been entered 
into; he was divided between a Quixotic loyalty 
and a rational pradence ; he brought his doubts 
to Vaudemont. Occupied as he was with 
thoughts of so important and personal a nature, 
Philip could yet listen patiendy to his friend, and 
weigh with him the pros and cans. And, after 
having mutually agreed that loyalty and pradence 
would both be best consulted by waiting a litde, 
to see if the nation, as the Carlists yet fondly 
trusted, would soon, after its first fever, offer 
once more the throne and the purple to the de- 
scendant of St Louis, Liancourt, as he lighted 
his cigar to walk home, said, ««A thousand 
thanks to you, my dear friend; and how have 
you enjoyed yourself in your visit ! I am not 
surprised nor jealous that Lilbume did not invite 
me, as I do not play at cards, and as I have said 
some sharp things to him." 

** 1 fancy I shall have the same disqualifica- 
tions for another invitation," t>aid Vaudemont, 
with a severe smile. *« I may have much to dis- 
close to you in a few days. At present my 
news is still unripe* And have you seen any* 
thing of Lilbume ? He left us some days since. 
Is he in London ?" 

**Yes; I was riding with our friend Henri, 
who wished to try a new horse off the stones, a 
little way into the country yesterday. We went 

through ***** and H . Preuy places, those. 

Do you know them ?" 

" Yes, 1 know H ." 

** And just at dusk, as we were spurring back 
to town, whom should I see walking on the path 
of the high road but Lord Lilbume himself! I 
could hardly believe my eyes. I stopped, and, 
after asking him about you, I could not help ex- 
pressing my surprise to see him on foot at such 
a place. You know the man's sneer. * A 
Frenchman so gallant as Monsieur de Liancourt,' 
said he, < need not be surprised at much greater 
miracles ; the iron moves to the magnet : I have a 
litde adventure here. Pardon me if 1 ask you to 
ride on.' Of course I wished him good-day ; 
and, a litde farther up the road, I saw a dark, 
plain chariot — ^no coronet — no arms-— no foot- 
man — only the man on the box ; but the beauty 
of the horses assured me it must belong to Lil- 
bume. Can you conceive such absurcuty in a 
man of that age— and a very clever fellow too ? 
Yet how is it that one does not ridicule it in Lil- 
bume as one would in another man between fifty 
and sixty!" 



** Because one does not ridicule--onc loathes 
him." 

" No, that's not it. The fact is, thai one can'l 
fancy Lilbume old. His manner is youog, his 
eye is young. I never saw any one with lo 
much vitality. • The bad heart and the good 
digestion:' the twin secrsls for wearing wcO, 
eh?" 

" Where did you meet him T not near H — f 

*« Yes, close by. Why ? Have you any ad- 
venture i^re too ? Nay, forgive me, it was bni 
a jest. Crood-night !'* 

Vaudemont fell into an uneasy reverie; he 
could not divine exacUy why he shoeld be 
alarmed, hot he was alarmed at Lilbume being 

in the neighbourhood of H . It was the 

foot of the profane violating the sancmarv. An 
undefined thrill shot through him as hie roiad 
coupled together the associations of Lilbume and 
Fanny ; but there was no ground for foiebodm^ 
Fanny did not sthr out alone. An adventore, 
too — pooh ! Lord Lilbume must be awaitikg i 
wilUng and volnntary appointment, most probiblj 
from some one of the fair but decorous frailties in 
London. Lord LObume's more recent eonqoesu 
were said to be among those of his own rank: 
suburbs are useless for such assignations. Any 
other thought was too horrible to be oonton- 
plated. He gbmced to the dock ; it was three 
m the morning* He would go to H*— earij- 
even before he sought out Mr. William SohA. 
With that resolution, and even his haidy fnm 
worn out by the excitement of die day, he threw 
himself on his bed and fell asleep. 

He did not wake till near nine ; and had jist 
dressed and hurried over his abstemious break- 
fast, when the servant of the house came to tell 
him that ^m old woman, apparently in great 
agitation, wished to see him. His head was 
still fall of witnesses and lawsuits, and he was 
vaguely expecting some visiter connected with 
his primary objects, when Sarah broke into the 
room. She cast a hurried, suspicioos loek 
round her, and then, throwing heraelf on ho 
knees to him, «*Ohf' she cried, "if you hate 
taken that poor young thing away, God foiigiTe 
you. Let her come back again. It shall be aB 
hushed up. Don't mtn her! don't! diat's a 
dear, good gentleman !'* 

•* Speak plainly, woman ; what do you mean?" 
cried Philip, tuming pale. 

A very few wo^ sufficed for explanatjon: 
Fanny's disappearance the previous ni^t— the 
alarm of Sarah at her non-retura — the apathy of 
old Simon, who did not comprehend what had 
happened, and quietly went to bed — die search 
Sarah had made during half the night— die intel- 
ligence she had picked up, that die poUeeman, 
going his rounds, had heard a female shriek near 
le school, but that all he could perceive through 
the mist was a carriage driving rapklly past him 
— Sarah's suspicions of Vaudemont confirmed m 
the moming, when, entering Fanny's room, she 
perceived the poor giri's unfinished letter with 
his own — the dew to his address diat die letter 
gave her — all this, ere^she well understood what 
she herself was talking about, his alarai seiied, 
the reflection of a moment construed : the ca^ 
riage — Lilbume seen lurking in the neighboor- 
hood the previous day — the former attempt— >fl 
flashed on him with an intolerable glare. While 
Sarah was yet speaking, he rushed from the 
house — he flew to Lord Lilburoe's, in Park 
Lane — he composed his manner— be inquired 
calmly. His lordship had slept from home; he 
was, they believed, at Femside. Fenaidel 
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^ 1683, the year afier the above letter Is dated, 
he Lady Rassell came to her huaband, who was sit- 
ing in the library. She was pale and agitated. 
>?orgt?e my breaking thus upon your studies,'* she 
^j in a harried voice, and, having closed the door, 
be adfaneed to the writinff-table at which her hus- 
ittd was sitting : placing her hand upon it as if to 
teady her treinbling frame, she looked him in the 
Ke with an expression of anxious and tender 
iqaify— i* Can you give a reason, dear husband, 
ritete your household and your wife give nought hot 
igoe surmises 1 There is a fellow pacing before the 
ater gate. He has been there this hour and more ; 
od Watktns, and others of the servants, know him | 

be a messenger from the Cooncil.'* 1 
»Tbe xesson, my sweet anxioos wife," replied 1 

iord Rossel, lading aside his pen and looking up | 
ritba(|uiet smile; *'the reason seems to me one 
asily discoTered if your words bear reference to all 
aen, for, at this present time, all men seem to be 
nispected ; but the reason 1 cannot so easily explain 
ritn reference to myself in particular. I cannot tell 
fhyl shoald be marked and singled out as an enemj 
a the state. Howerer, you must not be thus agi- 
tated, thus easily alarmed, my wife, my own sweet 
^osom friend,** he added, tenderly pressing the hand 
rtill restbg on the table : " this little hand is tell- 
tale to a fearful, fluttering heart, and there is still too 
nacfa anxiety in those dear eyes.*' 

" Well, I will not tremble," replied his lady, •« I 
iriH not be thus foolishly anxious. I disturb you, 
and might unfit myself for being of use. Those are 
bot sorry wives who only weep and complain.** 

She sat down, and leaning her cheek upon her 
hud, sunk all unconsciously into a reverie of plea- 
sant recollections; while her husband, who had 
nude no answer, gazed upon her feir and modest 
^ and sighed to think that the time was, oerhaps 
athADd, when their sweet domestic life would meet 
vjtii QDusual interruptions. 

"We hsTo been so happy!** she said, and the 
vords stole like a gentle murmur from her lips. 
"Would we were safely back at Stratton! dear 
peaceful Stratton! But J am breaking my resolu- 
tions ere they are scarcely formed. I had forgotten 
nyselfand wandered back in pleasant day-dreams to 
our happy home at Stratton. I dreamed of our quiet 
mornings in the library, or under the old spreading 
tiees, where we have reaid toother, and together held 
such sweet converse, the children at our feet or in 
oar arms— where we have drunk such draughts of 
deep and innocent delight Alas these forebodings ! 

1 wonder that till now I never felt them. Will ^ou 
not send for the man who is thus placed as senunel 
at oor gates ! Will you not question him 1*' 

" No,** replied Lord Russell ; " were I to speak 
with him, it might appear that I had feared myself 
an object of suspicion: nor will I seek to pass him, 
and 20 forth, as 1 would willingly, among my friends, 
to ask if they know any thing I do not know 1 — if 
they would have me prepared to meet this danger ?" 

" This danger !" interrupted his lady ; "dear hus- 
band, what danger ? You speak as if you knew of 
some positive danger, of calamity already (ailing.** 

"Nay, my Rachael, I speak as one perhaps too 
well acquainted with men and things at this present 
time. I repeat that there is nothing that /ought to 
fear; and yet there now are many things that all 
most fear. But you shall satisfy yourself and me, 
if you will undertake to go forthwith to some of my 
tried friends, and tell them of my plight, and bring 
me back whatever news you hear." 

" 0, 1 will go at once,'* returned the lady. " How 
kind to take me at my word, and make me useful ! 
How kind to treat me with such confidence ! I will 
eo at once; butr— ** She paused— looked very 
wooghtful— "You will be here,** she continued 
grarcly; "you will not be gone when I return, un- 
less you leave the house by the back gates, where 
there is no spy to watch your movements. It sud- 
denly occurs to me, that there may be a friendly 
^"'arning intended by the Council. It may be they 
would apprise you of some danger by sending thus a 
show of hostile feeling ; but, at the same time, leav- 
ing open an avenue ofescape.'* 

*" Let the intentions of others be what they may," 
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I the words still ring in our ears, nor do the men- 



body SQspected him of any design against his person ; 
but that he had good evidence of his being in design 
against his government.** 

From whence they committed him a close prisoner 
to the Tower, and his trial soon followed. 

" It cannot be,*' said the Lady Russell to herself, 
that they will condemn him to death ; and yet there 
is such a settled resignation, such a calm sadness in 
his look and manner, that he himself seems to forbid 
all hope.*' A thrill of anguish ran through tlie 
whole assembly, when the Lady Russell rose up at 
the commencement of her hu8band*s trial ; it being 
signified to him that he might have a servant to 
write for him, and take notes of his trial. " My 
wife is here to do it,** were Lord RusselPs words. 
She took her seat at once, firm, modest, and self- 
collected ; and nothing was so remarkable about her 
demeanour, during those hours when a thousand 
words were spoken to agitate and to afflict her, as 
her quiet, unremitting attention ; nay, the devoted- 
ness of that attention, not it seemed to her husband, 
certainly not to her own feelings, but to the quiet 
duties of the office she had undertaken: she scarcely 
trusted herself to raise her eyes even to her husband^ 
countenance; but a close observer miffht have seen 
that not a word escaped her. Now and then a crim- 
son blush suffused her face — nay, spread to her brow ; 
and when the news was suddenly brought into court, 
that the Lord Essex had been found that morning, it 
was supposed self-murdered in the Tower, the tears 
fell fast and heavily from her downcast eyes upon 
the paper. • ♦ • • • 

Almost mechanically she continued writing, with a 
diligent attention that suffered nothing to escape. At 
last her task was finished : quietly she laid down 
her pen ; her eyes and her hand were weary, and her 
heart was sick almost unto death : she had heard the 
conviction, and the condemnation of her husband ; 
but not a sob, not a sound had escaped her lips : she 
had come prepared to hear, and, with God*s help, to 
sustain the worst, without uttering a word that might 
agitate her beloved husband, or shake his grave and 
manly composure. When she rose up to accompany 
him from the court, every eye was turned towanb 
them ; and several of the kind and compassionate 
wept aloud : but the Lady Russell was enabled to 
depart with the same sweet and modest self-posses- 
sion; still her husband's nearest, dearest companion. 
When they reached his prison, she gave way to no 
wild and passionate bursts of grief; but, repressing 
every murmur, she sat down, and began to discuss 
with him all, and every possible means of honourably 
saving his life. He had a settled conviction that 
every exertion would be made in vain, and secretly 
gave himself to prepare for inevitable death ; but, to 
please and satistv her, he entered into all her plans ; 
at least consulted with her upon them ; and, at her 
request particularlv, drew up a petition to the Duke 
of York ; which, however, proved utterly fruitless : 
the Duke of York being his determined and relent- 
less enemy. 
Still die Lady Rnsaell was nnwearied, and resolved 



cater for the capricious appetite of the town, he 
either escapes by miracle, or breaks down that 
way, amidst the shout of the multitude and the 
condolence of friends, to see the idol of the mo- 
ment pushed from its pedestal, and r^uced to its 
proper level. There is only one living writer 
who can pass through this ordeal ; and if he had 
barely written half what he has done, his reputa* 
tion would have been none the less. His mez- 
haustible facility makes the willing world believe 
there is not much in it. Still, there is no alter- 
native. Popularity, like one of the Danaides, 
imposes impossible tasks on her votary, — ^to pour 
water into sieves, to reap the wind. If he does 
nothing, he is forgotten ; if he attempts more than 
he can perform, he gets laughed at for his pains. 
He is impelled by circumstances to fresh sacri- 
fices of time, of labour, and of self-respect; parts 
with well-earned fame for a newspaper pufif, and 
sells his birth-right for a mess of pottage. In the 
meanwhile, the public wonder why an author 
writes so badly and so much. Wim all his ef- 
forts, he builds no house, leaves no inheritance, 
lives from hand to mouth, and though condemned 
to daily drudgery for a precarious subsistence, is 
expected to produce none but works of first-rate 

genius. No; learning unincorporated, unen- 
owed, is no match for the importunate de- 
mands and thoughtless ingratitude of the reading 
public. 

•< 0, let not virtue seek 

Remuneration for the thing it was ! 

To have done, is to hang. 

Quite out of fhshion, like a ms^ mail 

In monomental mockery :-— 

That all, with one consent, praise new bora gauds, 
2 Though they are made and moulded of things past ; 
^ And give to dust, that is a little gilt, 
^ More laud than gilt o'er-dusted.*^ 

Mr. Grodwin, we suspect, regards his Politieal 
Jtutice as his great work — ^his passport to im- 
{ mortality ; or perhaps he balances between ^is 
- and Caleb WuUatns. Now, it is something for 
I a man to have two works of so opposite a kind 
^ about which he and his admirers can be at a loss 
^to say, in which he has d<Hie best. We never 
^heard his title to originality in either of these 
j^ performances called in question : yet they are as 
(i-distinct, as to style and subject-matter, as if 
ytwo difiTerent persons wrote them. No one 
ptin reading ihe philosophical treatise would sus- 
8H>ect the embryo romance: those who person- 
^fally know Mr. Gk>dwin wonld as litde anticipate 
Either. The man diflTers firom the author, at 
^east as much as the author m this ease appa- 
l^fently did from himself. It is as if a magi* 
ucian had produced some mighty feat of his art 
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Beyer Med the depositories of the yilla he had 
purchased for his pleasures. He recollected that 
these gewgaws were placed in the bureau in the 
study ; in which, as having a lock of foreign and 
intricate workmanship, he usually kept whatever 
might tempt cupidity in those frequent absences 
wl^ the house was left guarded but by two 
women servants. Finding that Fanny had not 
yet quitted her own chamt^, while Harriet went 
up to attend and reason with her, he himself 
limped into the study below, unlocked the bu- 
reau, and was searching in the drawers, when he 
heard the voice of Fanny above, rabed a little, as 
if in remonstrance or entreaty, and he [Mused to 
listen. He could not, however, distinguish what 
was said ; and, in the mean while, without at- 
tending much to what he was about, his hands 
were still employed in opening and shutting the 
drawers, passing through the pigeon-holes, and 
feeling for a topaz brooch, which he thought 
could not fail of pleasing the unsophisticated 
eyes of Fanny. One of the recesses was deeper 
than the rest; he Uioaght the brooch was there ; 
he stretched his hand into the recess ; and, as the 
room was partially darkened by the lower shut- 
ters from without being still unclosed to prevent 
any attempted escape of his captive, he had only 
the sense of touch to depend on ; not finding the 
brooch, he stretched on till he came to the ex- 
tremity of the recess, and was suddenly sensible 
of a sharp pain ; the flesh seemed caught, as in a 
trap ; he drew back his finger with sudden force 
ana a half-suppressed exclamation, and he per- 
ceived the bottom or floor of the pigeon-hole re- 
cede, as if sliding back. His curiosity was 
aroused; he again felt, warily and cautiously, 
and discovered a very slight inequality and 
roughness at the extremity of the recess. He 
was aware instandy that there was some secret 
spring ; he pressed with some force on the spot, 
and he felt the board give way; he poshed it 
back towsurds him, and it slid suddenly with a 
whirring noise, and left a cavity below exposed 
to his sight. He peered in, and drew forth a pa- 
per ; he opened it at first carelessly, for he wan 
still trying to listen to Fanny. His eye ran rapid- 
ly over a few ^rdiminary lines, till it rested on 
what follows : 

" Marriage. The year 18— 

"No. 83, page 21. \ 

" Philip Beaufort, of this parish of A , and 

Catharine Morton, of the parish of Botolph, Aid- 
gate, London, were married in thb church by 
banns, this 12th day of November, in the year one 

thousand eight hundred and ,* by me. 

Caleb Price, Vicar. ^ 

'' This marriage was solemnised between us, ^ 
Philip Beaufort. 
Catharine Morton. ' 



Philip Beaufort, we need not here transcribe to 
the reader. . At that instant Harriet descended 
the stairs and came into the room ; she crept up 
on tiptoe to Lilbume, and whispered, 

** She is coming down, I think ; she does not 
know you are here." 

" Very well — go," said Lord Lilbume. And 
scarce had Harriet left the room, when a carriage 
drove furiously to the door, and Robert Beaufort 
rushed into the study. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



*' Gone, and nono knnw it. 



How now? What news wbat bopts andsu^psdMooTeredT^ 
BsjkOMOKT AND Plktcbbe . Tk« PUgtim. 

When Philip arrived at his lodgings in town it 
wa tery late, b ut he sdll found Liancourt wait- 
'^^*''**''^^'**N '„H « ■—■■■ ! ^■J:}!^, Fronnhafian 
AMUSEMENTS OF THE LEARNED. 



' In the presence of 



David Aprebce. 
William Smith. 



*• The above is a true copy, taken from the 

registry of marriages in A parish, this 1 9th 

day of March, 18 — , by me, ■ 

Morgan Jones, Curate of C ." 

Lord Lilbume again cast his eye over the line^ 
prefixed to this startling document, which, beinj^ 
those written, at CalebTs desire, by Mr. Jones U 

♦ This is accordiag to the fonn customary at th« 
date at which the copy was made. There has sine 
been an alteration. 



Among the Jesuits it was a standing rule of 
the order, that after an application to study for 
two hours, the mind of the student should be un- 
bent by some relaxation however trifling. When 
Petavius was employed in his Dogmata Theologica^ 
a work of tlie most profound and extensive erudition, 
the great recreation of the learned father was at the 
end of every second hour to twirl his chair for five 
minutes. After protracted studies Spinosa would 
mix with the family party where he lodged, and join 
in the most trivial conversations, or unbend his mind 
by setting spiders to fight each other ; he observed 
their combats with so much interest that he was often 
seized with immoderate fits of laughter. A con- 
tinuity of labour deadens the soul, ooaerves Seneca, 
in closing his treatise on ^^ The Tranquility of the 
Soul,' and the mind must unbend itself by certain 
amusements. Socrates did not blush to play with 
children ; Cato, over his bottle, found an alleviation 
from the fatigues of government; a circumstance, he 
says in his manner, which rather gives honour to this 
defect, than the defect dishonours Cato. Some men 
of letters portioned out their day between repose and 
labour. Asinius Pollio would not suffer any busi- 
ness to occupy him beyond a stated hour; after that 
time he would not allow any letter to he opened 
during his hours of relaxation, that they might not 
be interrupted by unforeseen labours. In the senate, 
afler the tenth hour, it was not allowed to make any 
new motion. 

Tycho Brahe diverted himself with polishing 
glasses for all kinds of spectacles, and maxinflr ma- 
Uiematical instruments ; an amusement too closely 
connected with his studies to be deemed as one. 

D'Andilly, the translator of Josephus, afler seven 
or eight hours of study every day, amused himself in 
cultivating trees ; Barclay, the author of the Argenis, 
in his leisure hours was a florist ; fialsac amused 
himself with a collection of crayon portraits ; Peiresc 
found his amusement amongst his medals and anti- 
quarian curiosities ; the Abbe de Maroles with his 
prints; and Politian in singing airs to his lute. 
Descartes passed his afternoons m the conversation 
of a few friends, and in cultivating a little garden ; in 
the morning, occupied by the system of the world, he 
relaxed his profound speculations by rearing delicate 
flowers. 

Conrad ab Uffenbach, a learned German, recreated 
his mind, after severe studies, with a collection of 
prints of eminent persons, methodically arranged; 
he retained this ardour of the Grangerite to his last 
days.— D'/troe^'. 



NEW BOOK. 

The Philofophy of HUtory; in a coune of Lecturet, 
By Frederick Von Schlegel, with a memoir of the 
author. By James Burton Robertson, Esq. New 
York, D. Appleton & Co., 1841. 
Frederick Von Schlegel, is the brother of Augus- 
tus, who wrote the famous Lectures on Dramatic 



Literature, and contributed so largely, ia concert 
with Madame de Stael, to bring the romantic school 
of dramatic writing into vomie m France. Tbewoik 
by which Frederick is best known in this co«Dtry,ii 
a Coume of Lectures on the History of Literabm, 
published in this city about twenty years since. Id 
Germany the Schlegels have long been reveteneid 
forjrenius and profound learning. 

The work before us, written in the full matoiitj g( 
the author's geniuii, ia probably his best. Formii^ 
as it does a moat able philosophical commeatej 
upon all history, it will attract universal attentioi 
and find its way into every well selected libnry. 

The memoir of the author adds greatly to the Tahi 
of the work. It will be read with interest, and 
treasured up as a valuable addition to the stoiei of 
literary history. 



Prom the American MetHeal Intelligencer, 

JCFFBBSOir McniOAL COLLKOC, — RcORSAllUATlOI. 

— It is with the greatest gratification that we an- 
nounce the reorganisation of this college, with i 
corps of professors whose names and profesaioul 
acquirements are known over every portion of tliii 
country. At a late meeting of the board of tnutoo, 
the following professors were unanimously appointtj 
to the respective branches : 

Dr. Dunglison, Institutes of Medicine and Medieil 
Jurisprudence. 

Dr. Huston, Materia Medioa and General Then 
peutics. 

Dr Pancoast, General, Descriptive, and Sorgieil 
Anatomy. 

Dr. J. K. Mitchell, Practice of Medicine. 

Dr* Randolph, Practice of Surgery. 

Dr. Matter, Institutes of Surgery. 

Dr. Meigs, Obstetrics and Diseases' of Wonee 
and Children. 

Dr. Franklin Bache, Chemistry. 

Of these gentlemen Drs. Dunfflison, Huston and 
Pancoast are medical officers of the Philadelphia 
Hospital ; Drs. Randolph and Mei^ of the Peon- 
sylvania Hospital ; and Dr. Matter is surgeon to the 
Philadelphia Dispensary. 

With the college thus fitly organised, the effect 
must be to renderPhiladelphia sUll more the centre 
of medical education in the Union. The higher the 
reputation of the schools, and the more harmonion 
their co-opeiation in the great work of medical in- 
struction, the more certainly must this resolt be l^ 
complished. Unworthy rivalry should be abolished, 
but an honoerable competition as to which instita. 
tion can be most extensively useful to the piofetsiaB 
and tlie public should endure. 
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NOVELS AND NOVELISTS, 

We have oden been astonished at the quantity 
of talent— of invention, dbservation, and know- 
ledge of character, as well as of spirited and 
^racefiil composition, that may be found in those 
works of fiction in our language, which arc gene- 
rally regarded as among the lower productions 
of onr literature, — upon which no great pains is 
anderstood to be bestowed, and which are seldom 
regarded as the titles of a permanent reputation. 
If novels, however, are not fated to last as long 
afl epic poems, they are at least a great deal more 
popular in their season ; and, slight as their struc- 
ture, and imperfect as their finishing may often 
be thought in comparison, we have no hesitation 
in saying, that the better specimens of the art are 
incomparably more entertaining, and considerably 
more instrucUve. The great objection to them, 
indeed, is, that they are too entertaining — and 
are so pleasant in the reading, as to be apt to pro- 
dace a disrelish for other kinds of reading which 
may be more necessary, and can in no way be 
made so agreeable. Neither science, nor authen- 
tic history, nor political nor professional instruc- 
tion, can be conveyed in a pleasant tale; and, 
therefore, all these things are in danger of ap- 
pearing dull and uninteresting to the votaries of 
those more seductive studies. — Ed. Review. 

oopwti^.^ 

Either we are changed or Mr. Godwin ia 
changed since he wrote his masterly performance 
of Caleb Williams. We remember the first time 
of reading it well, though now long ago. In ad- 
dition to the singularity and surprise occasioned 
by seeking a romance wiitten by a philosopher 
and politician, what a quickening of the pulse, — 
what an interest in the progress of the story, — 
what an eager curiosity in divining the future, 
—what an individuality and contrast in the cha- 
racters^ — what an elevation and what a fall was 
that of Falkland ; — how we felt for his blighted 
hopes, his remorse, and despair, and took part 
with Caleb Williams as his ordinary and un- 
formed sentiments are brought out, and rendered 
more and more acute by the force of circumstan- 
ces, till hurried on by an increasing and incon- 
trdlable impulse, he turns upon his proud 
beneiaetor and unrelenting persecutor, and in a 
mortal struggle overthrows him on the vantage- 
ground of humanity and justice ! There is not a 
moment's pause in the action or sentiments : the 
breath is suspended, the faculties wound up to 
the highest pitch, as we read. Page after page 
if gre^lily oevoured. There is no laying diown 
the book till we come to the end ; and even then 



the words still ring in our ears, nor do the men- 
tal apparitions ever pass away from the eye of 
memory. Pew books have made a greater im- 
pression than Caleb Williams on its first appear- 
ance. It was read, admired, parodied, dramatised. 
All parties joined in its praise. 

Mr. Godwin was thought a man of rery pow- 
erful and versatile genius ; and in him the under- 
standing and the imagination reflected a mutual 
and dazzling light upon each other. His St. 
Leon did not lessen the wonder, nor the public 
admiration of him, or rather ** seemed like another 
mom risen on mid-noon." But from that time 
he has done nothing of superlative merit. 

Had Mr. Godwin been bred a monk, and lived 
in the good old times, he would assuredly either 
have l^n burnt as a freethinker, or have been 
rewarded with a mitre, for a tenth part of the 
learning and talent he has displayed. He might 
have reposed on a rich benefice, and the reputa- 
tion he had earned, enjoying the otium ettm dig- 
niiate^ or at most relieving his official cares by 
revising successive editions of his former produc; 
tions, and enshrining them in cases of sandal- 
wood and crimson vdvet in some cloistered hall 
or princely library. He might then have courted 



^ retired leisure. 



That in trim gardens takes its pleasure,"— 

have seen his peaches ripen in the sun ; and smil- 
ing secure on fortune and on fame, have repeated 
with complacency the motto — IHdras non numero 
nisi Serenas! But an author by profession knows 
nothing of all this. His is only *^ the iron rod, 
the torturing hour." He lies «' stretched upon the 
rack of resdess ecstasy :" he runs the everlasting 
gauntlet of public opinion. He must write on, 
and if he had the strength of Hercules and the 
wit of Mercury, he must in the end write himself 
down. 

<< And like a ffallaat horse, fallen in first rank. 
Lies diere for pavement to the abject rear. 
O'er ran and trampled on." 

He cannot let well done alone. He cannot take 
his stand on what he has already achieved, and 
say. Let it be a durable monument to me and 
mine, and a covenant between me and the world 
for ever ! He is called upon for perpetual new 
exertions, and urged forward by ever-cravinff ne- 
cessities. The woV must be kept from the door ; 
the printer^ $ devil must not go empty-handed 
away. He makes a second attempt, and though 
equal perhaps to the first, because it does not 
excite the same surprise, it falls tame and flat on 
the public mind. If he pursues the real bent of 
his genius, he is thought to grow dull and numo- 
tonous; or if he varies his style, and tries to 



cater for the capricious appetite of the town, he 
either escapes by miracle, or breaks down that 
way, amidst the shout of the multitude and ^e 
condolence of friends, to see the idol of the mo- 
ment pushed from its pedestal, and reduced to its 
proper level. There is only one living writer 
who can pass through this ordeal ; and if he had 
barely written half what he has done, his reputa- 
tion would have been none the less. His inex- 
haustible facility makes the willing world believe 
there is not much in it. Still, there la no alter- 
native. Popularity, like one of the Danaides, 
imposes impossible tasks on her votary, — to pour 
water into sieves, to reap the wind. If he does 
nothing, he is forgotten ; if he attempts more than 
he can perform, he gets laughed at for his pains. 
He is impelled by circumstances to fresh sacri- 
fices of time, of labour, and of self-respect; parts 
with well-earned fame for a newspaper pufl*, and 
sells his b'urth-right for a mess of pottage. In the 
meanwhile, the public wonder why an author 
writes so badly and so much. WiUi all his ef- 
forts, he builds no house, leaves no inheritance, 
lives from hand to mouth, and though condemned 
to daily drudgery for a precarious subsistence, is 
expected to produce none but works of first-rate 

Senius. No; learning unincorporated, unen- 
owed, is no match for the importunate de- 
mands and thoughtless ingratitude of the reading 
public. 



-*' 0, let not virtue seek 



Remuneration for the thing it was ! 

To have done, it to hang, 

Qoits out of fashion, like a nis^ mail 

In monamental mockery ^— 

That all, with one consent, praise new bom gaods, 

Though they are made and moulded of things past ; 

And give to dust, that is a little gilt, 

More laud than gilt o'er-dasted.'' 

Mr. Grodwin, we suspect, regards his PoHHeal 
Juttiee as his great work — ^his passport to im- 
mortalir)r ; or perhaps he balances between ihh 
and Cakb Wimams. Now, it is something for 
a man to have two works of so opposite a kind 
about which he and his admirers can be at a loss 
to sav, in which he has done best. We never 
heard his title to originality in either of these 
performances ealled in question : yet they are as 
distinct, as to style and subject-matter, as if 
two different persons wrote them. No one 
ia reading ^ philosophical treatise would sus- 
pect the embryo romance: those who person- 
ally know Mr. Gtodwin would as litfle anticipate 
either. The man differs from the author, at 
least as much as the author in this case appa- 
rently did from himself. It is as if a magi- 
cian bad produced some mighty feat of his art 



SlournaL 



without warning. He is not deeply learned; 
nor is he much beholden to a knowleidge of the 
world : he has po passion but a love of fame, or 
we may add to this another, the love of truth, for 
he has never betrayed his cause or swerved from 
his principles, to gratify a litde temporary vanity: 
his senses are not acute : but it cannot be denied 
that he is a man of great capacity and of €incom- 
mon genius. How is this seeming contradiction 
to be reconciled? Mr. Godwin is by way of 
distinction and emphasis an author ; he is so not 
only by habit, but by nature, and by the whole 
turn of his mind. To make a book is with him 
the prime end and use of creation. His is the 
icholastic character handed down in its integrity 
to the present day. If he had cultivated a more 
extensive intercourse with the world, with nature, 
or even with books, he would not have been what 
he is — he could not have done what he has done. 
Mr. Godwin in society is nothing; but shut him 
up by himself, set him down to write a book, — it 
is then that the electric spark begins to unfold 
itself, — to expand, to kindle, to illume, to melt, 
or shatter all in its way. 

His Caleb fflUiams is the illustration of a 
single passion : his PoHticul Justice is the single 
proposition or view of a subject In both, there 
is the same pertinacity and unity of design, tlie 
same agglomeration of objects round a centre, 
the same aggrandisement of some one thing at 
the expense of every other, the same sagacity in 
discovering what makes for its purpose, and 
blindness to every thing but that. His genius is 
not dramatic ; but it has something of an heroic 
cast ; he gains new trophies in intellect, as the 
conqueror overruns new provinces and kingdoms, 
by patience and boldness : and he is great because 
he wills to be so. 

Not contented with his ethical honours (for no 
work of the kind could produce a stronger sensa- 
tion, or gain more converts than this did at the 
time), he determined to enter upon a new career, 
and fling him into the arena once more ; thus 
challenging public opinion with singular magna- 
nimity and confidence in himself. He did not 
stand •* shivering on the brink" of his just-ac- 
quired reputation, and fear to tempt the perilous 
stream of popular favour again. The success of 
Caleb Williams justified the experiment. There 
was the same hardihood and gallantry of appeal 
in both. In the former case, the author had 
screwed himself up to the most rigid logic ; in 
the latter, he gave unbounded scope to the sug- 
gestions of fancy. It cannot be denied that Mr. 
Godwin is,, in the pugilistic phrase, an out-and- 
outer. He does not stop till he '* reaches the 
verge of all we hate :" is it to be wondered if he 
sometimes falls over?/ He certainly did not do 
this in Caleb Williams or St. I^eon. Both were 
eminently successful ; and both, as we conceive, 
treated of subjects congenial to Mr. Godwin's 
mind. The one, in the character of Falkland, 
embodies that love of fame and respect for intel- 
lectual excellence, which is a cherished inmate 
of the author's bos<un ; (the desire of undying re- 
nown breathes through every page and line of 
the story, and sheds its lurid light over the close, 
as it has been said that the genius of war bbzes 
through the Iliad ;) — in thte hero of the other, St. 
Leon, Mr. Godwin has depicted, as well he 
might, the feelings and habits of a solitary reduse, 
placed in new and unaginary situations : but from 
the philosophical to the romantic visionary, there 
w^ perhaps but one step. We give the decided 
preference to Caleb Williams over St. Leon ; but 
U it is more original and interesting, the other is 



more imposing and eloquent. In the suffering 
and dying Falkland, we feel the heart-strings of 
our human being break ; in the other work, we 
are transported to a state of fabulous existence, 
but unfolded with ample and gorgeous circum- 
stances. The palm-tree waves over the untrod- 
den path of luxuriant fiction; we tread with 
tip-toe elevation and throbbing heart to high 
hill-tops of boundless existence ; and the dawn of 
hope and renovated life makes strange music in 
our breast, like the strings of Memnon's harp, 
touched by the morning's sun. After these two 
works he fell off; he could not sustain himself at 
that height by the force of genius alone, and Mr. 
Godwin has unfortunately no resources but his 
genius. 

It is worth knowing (in order to trace tlie his- 
tory and progress of the intellectual character^ 
that the author of PoHtieal Justice and Caleb 
Williams commenced his career as a dissenting 
clergyman; and the book-stalls sometimes pre- 
sent a volume of Sermons by him, and, we be- 
lieve, an English Grammar, — £d, Beview. 



STORY OF LADY RUSSELL. 

(Concluded Drom our la t.) 
The Lady Russell had heard all that had been 
spoken, had hanff breathless on every word; and 
her heart had sunk within her, when she found how 
firmly the king seemed opposed to showing any 
mercy to her hnsband. She had blessed the woman 
whose voice pleaded so kindly for her, thouffh she 
ffuessed, and guessed rightly, that she was blessing 
Uie frail Louise de Querouaille, then Duchess of 
Portsmouth. 

She heard the receding steps of the lord in wait- 
ing, and felt that in another moment her opportunity 
would be gone. She did not stop to think or hesi- 
tate, but threw open the door, and advanced quietly 
and meekly to the very centre of the chamber. 

The room which Lady Russell entered, was of 
large dimensions, and furnished rather with splendid 
luxuriousness than elegance^ The windows opened 
into a balcony, filled with orange trees in full blos- 
som, and the atmosphere of the chamber was richly 
scented with the delicious perfume of the flowers : 
the walls were hong alternately with some of Lely's 
beaotifnl but wanton portraits, and with broad pier 
glasses; and the profusion of gilding with which the 
sculptured frames and cornices, the tables, the 
coaches and seats of various descriptions^ were en- 
riched, dazzled and fatigued the gaze. Upon and 
underneath one table, amid piles of music, lay 
several kinds of lutes and other instrument of music. 
On another an ivory casket of jewels stood open, 
glowing and blazing in a flood of sunshine. Before 
a broad slab of the nchest green marble, opposite one 
of the looking-glasses, sat Louise de Querouaille, on 
a low ottoman. She had been reading aloud to the 
' idle monarch ; and her book, a light, loose French 
romance, lay upon the table, the place kept open by 
a bracelet of large pearls. Very near her the king 
was carelessly reclining upon a sofa covered with 
cushions of Genoa velvet Into this chamber a pure 
and modest matron had entered to plead for the life 
of one of the most noble and upright gentlemen of 
the land ; had she much chance of success with such 
a ruler t 

'* I am prepared," said the Lady Russell, as ^he 
kneelod before the king, ««to bear, though not to 
brave, yonr majesty's just anger. My coming thus 
uncalled into }reur pretence is an intrusion, an im- 
pertbience, which the king may not perchance for- 
give ; but I make my appeal, not to the. king, but to 
tne gentleman before whom I kneel." Charles, who 
had sat astonished rather than angry at the unex- 
pected appearance of the lady, rose up at these 
words, and, tenderly raising her, led her to a seat 
with that gallant courteousness in which he was 
excelled by no one in his day. «* My boldness is 
very great," she continued^ ** but grief makes me 



forget all diflference of station: I am alive only to 
the power conferred upon your majesty*! high station 
by the almighty and most merciful of kings. Foi* 
give a wife, once a ver^ happy wife, if she iin|)lores 
you to use that power m its most blessed exeretse of 
mercy. 

»^ Think that on the breath of your lips h depenilt 
whether the whole future course of a life, long u 
supremely happy, shall be gloom and wretchednesi 
to the grave. But let me not take so selfish t pan 
as to plead only for my own happiness. Do jostioe 
to an upright, bgnest subject ; or, if you deem hia 
faulty, (and who is not?) do not visit a fiudt wiik 
that dreadful doom that tou would give to cnme 
and wickedness. Nay, (or yourself, for your owi 
good imerest, do not let them rob you of a semnt 
whose fellow may not easily be found, one who sbatt 
serve your majesty with more true faithfulness tiisi 
many that have been more forward in their words." 
The king listened with attention, with well-bred 
and courteous attention ; and then expressed with 
soft and well-bred excuses his deep regret that h 
was impossible, beyond his power, as one boond to 
consider the welfare of the state, to accede to her 
entreaties: and, as he spoke, the Lady Russell coaU 
not help contrasting the artful softness of bis Toict 
and manner with the rough but far more honen 
refusal she had heard, when waiting in the SlIt^ 
room. 

Charles ceased speaking; and the LadyRossdl, 
who had continued seated all the time she spoke, 
and who had spoken vrith a modest and rtveiest 
dignity of manner, still sat calm, sad, and motionless, 
perplexed and silenced by his cold, easy self-possei* 
sion. 

•* There is, then, no hope," she exclaimed, tt 
length. The king met the melancholy gaze d her 
soft eyes as she asked the hopeless questioB,sod 
the few words in whieh he replied were intended to 
destroy all hope. Yet thciy were spoken in the same 
smooth, courteous tone. 

She rose up, but she did not go : still she remiined 
standing where she rose up, calm, bewildered, her 
lips unclosed, her eyes cast down as if nn willing to i 
depart, yet too stupefied by grief and disappointmest 
to know what to say, too abashed, UMieed, by bis 
polite indiflference to know how to act At last ibe 
roused herself; and, as she lilted up her head, s 
clearness and brightness came into her eyes, and onr 
her brow, and over her whole countenance. 

'* I must not, will not go abashed and confoimded,^ 
she thought within herself; '* 1 must not lose this 
last, this very last opportunity I can ever hare of 
saving him. 

*^ Bear with my importunity," she said, with a 
feminine sweetness, which, notwithstanding the dea» 
dejection that hung on every look and every word, 
was inexpressibly niscinating : ^ Bear with me, sod 
do not bid me rise, till I have been heard :** tod she 
again threw herself at the feet of the king. "^At 
mat let me speak in my own name, let me luif mj 
own claims to your gracious mercy, A^ the daugh- 
ter of Thomas Wriothesley, your long-ttried scrranlj 
your royal father's faithful and favoured fneiid, I 
humbly ask for pity and for mercy ; your friend and 
your father^s friend forget not. Alas, sire, yon are 
not one to whom affliction is unknown ; your h^ 
is not hardened, I am sure it cannot be, against soch 
calamities as mine are likely to be very soon. Y^ 
have known," she added, raising at the same time 
her clasped hand, and her meek and innocent face, 
over which the tears flowed fast ; *♦ yoo have knosrn 
one, whose loved and honoured head was cruelly 
laid low ; you have seen something of what a widow 
and a mother suffers in such a desolate estate as 
mine will be, I fear, tdo soon. No, no ! you do noi 
misunderstand me — you know well of whom I apwj. 
Imagrine what your royal mother would have fe/t» 
had she kneeled, as I do now, to one who cooM hare 
saved the life of her beloved and noble husband; and 
pity — ^pray, pray pity me ! What ! not a word, not 
one kind pitying word!" She turned l^^'^y^'v!* 
one who looks for help, on either side; and w 
fldance fell upon the fiail, but kind-hearted LofliaeM 
Querouaille, who sat weeping and sobbing with aa- 
affM^ted feeling. 
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1 was on the direct way to that villa! 

Icarcely ten minutes had elapsed since he heard 
be story, ere ho was on the road, with such 
peed as the promise of a guinea a mUe could 
fxtract from the spurs of a young postboy ap{^d 
the flanks of London posthorsea. 



CHAPTER XV. 

** £x humili magna ad f4atici4 rtrum 

£xtOl it. "- JUTBXJkU 

When Harriet had quitted Fanny, the waiting- 
roman, craftily wishing to lure her into LU- 
lame's presence, had told her that the room 
«low was empty, and the captive's mind natu- 
ally and instantly seized on the thought of 
Mcape. After a brief breathing pause, she crept 
toiselessly down the stairs and gently opened 
he door; and, at the very instant she did so, 
Robert Beaufort entered from the other door; 
ihe drew back in terror, when, what was her 
istomshment in hearing a name uttered that 
ipellbound her ; ^the last name she could have 
Bxpected to hear; for LUburne, the instant he 
Baw Beaufort, pale, haggard, agitated, rush into 
the room and bang the door aAer him, could 
only suppose that something of extraordinary 
moment had occurred with regard to the dreaded 
Eoest, and cried, *« You come about Vaudemont ! 
Something has happened about Vaudemont! 
aboat Philip ! What is it ? Cahn yourself I" 

Fanny, as the name was thus abrupdy uttered, 
Bctoally thrust her face through the door ; but, at 
the sight of a stranger, she drew back, and, all 
her senses preternaturally quickened at that 
name, while she held the door almost closed, 
listened wiih her whole soul in her ears. 

The faces of both the men were turned from 
her, and her partial entry had not been perceived. 
''Yes," said Robert Beaufort, leaning his 
weight, as if ready to sink to the ground, 
upon Lilbume's shoulder, '' yes ; Vaudemont, or 
Philip, for they are one — yes, it is about that 
man I have come to consult you. Arthur has 
arrived," 
"WeU?" 

'' And Arthur has seen the wretch who visited 

us ; and the rascal's manner has so imposed on 

hino, so convinced him that Philip is the heir to 

all our property, that he has confe over — illr— ill 

—I fesff" (added Beaufort, in a hollow voice), 

''^ying, to— to— " 

'* To guard against their machinations ?" 

" No, no, no ; to say that, if such be the case, 

neither honour nor conscience will allow os to 

resist his rights. He is so obstinate in this 

matter — his nerves so ill bear reasoning and 

contradiction, that I know not what to do*—" 

"Take breath— goon." 

"Well, it seems that this man found out 

Arthur almost as soon as my son arrived at 

Paris ; that he has persuaded Arthur that he has 

it in his power to prove the marriage ; that.he 

pretended to be very impatient lor a decision; 

^t Arthur, in Older to fain time to see me, 

affected irresolution; took him to Bo^logne— 

for the rascal does not dare to return to England 

"^lefthini there; and now comes back, my own 

son my worst enemy, to conspire against me fcNr 

^y property ! I could not keep my temper if I 

had stayed. But that's not all—that's not the 

wont: y^demont led me suddenly in the mom- 

ing on the receipt of a letter. In taking leave of 

^illa, he let fall hints which fill me with fear. 

Well, I mquired his movements as I came along: 

I--41. 18 



he had stopped at D , been dose ted for above 
an hour widi a man whose name the landlord of 
the inn knew, for it was on his carpet-bag : the 
name was Barlow ! You remember the adver- 
tisement! Good heavens ! what is to be done? 
I would not do anything unhandsome or dis- 
honest. But there never was a marriage. I 
never will believe there was a marriage — never!" 

** There was a marriage, Robert Beaufort," 
said Lord Lilbume, almost enjoying the torture 
he was about to inflict; ^' and I hold here a paper 
that Philip Vaudemont — ^for so we will yet call 
him — would give his right hand to clutch for a 
moment. I have but just found it in a secret 
cavity in that bureau. Robert, on this paper 
may depend the fate, the fortune, the prosperity, 
the greatness of Philip Vaudemont; or his 
poverty, his exile, his ruin. See !" 

Robert Beaufort glanced over the paper held 
out to him, dropped it on the floor, and staggered 
to a seat. . Lilbume coolly replaced the document 
in the bureau, and, limping to his brother-in-law, 
said, with a smile, 

'* But the paper is in my possession : I will 
not destroy it No, I have no right to destroy 
it. Besides, it would be a crime ; but t^ / give 
it to you, you can do with it as you please." 

*' Oh, Lilbume, spare me, spare me. I meant 
to be an honest man. I — ^I — " And Robert 
Beaufort sobbed. 

Lilbume looked at him ui scornful surprise, 

«< Do not fear that / shall ever think worse of 
you : and who else will know it ? Do not fear 
me. No ; I too have reasons to hate and to fear 
this Philip Vaudemont ; for Vaudemont shall he- 
his name, and not Beaufort, in spite of fifty sucn 
scraps of paper! He has known a man — my 
worst foe ; he has secrets of mine — of my past— 
perhaps of my present; but I lau^ at his know- 
ledge while he is a wandering adventurer; I 
should tremble at that knowledge, if he could 
thunder it out to the world as Philip Beaufort, of 
Beaufort Court! There, I am candid widi you. 
Now hear my plan. Prove to Arthur that his 
visiter is a convicted felon, by sending the officers 
of justice after him instantly ; off wiui him again 
to the settlements ; defy a single witness ; entrap 
Vaudemont back to France, and prove him (I 
think / will prove him such — ^I think so — with 
a little money and a little pains) — ^prove him the 
accomplice of William Gawtrey, a coiner and a 
murderer ! Pshaw ! take yon paper. Do with 
it as you will — ^keep it — ^ive it to Arthur —let 
Philip Vaudemont have it, aji^d Philip Vaude- 
mont will be rich and great, the happiest man 
between earth and Paradise ! On the other hand, 
come and tell me that you have lost it, or that I 
never gave you such a paper, or that no such 
paper ever existed, and Philip Vaudemont may 
live a pauper, and. die, perhaps, a slave at the 
galleys! Lose it, I say— fo<« it — and advise 
with me upon the rest." 

Horror-struck, bewildered, the weak man 
gazed upon the calm face of the master-villain 
as the scholar of the old fables might have gazed 
on the fiend who put before him worldly pros- 
perity here and the loss of his soul hereafter. 
He had never hitherto regarded Lilbume in his 
tme light. He was appalled by the black heart 
that lay bare before him. 

** I can't destroy it — I can't," he faltered out ; 
" and if I did, out of love for Arthur, don't talk 
of galleys— of vengeance ; I— I — " 

<* The arrears of the rents you have enjoyed, 
will send you to jail for your life. No, nOfdanU 
destroy the paper I" 



Beaufort rose with a desperate eflfort; he 
moved to the bureau. Fanny s heart was in her 
lips ; of this long conference she had understood 
only the one broad point on which Lilbume had 
insisted with an emphasis that could have en- 
lightened an infant — and he looked on Beaufort 
as an infant then— O/i that paper rested Pkilip'^ 
Vaudemont* s fate: happiness if saved, ruin %f 
destroyed; Philip — her Philip/ And Philip 
himself had said to her once — when had she 
ever forgotten his words ? and now, how those 
words flashed across her — Philip himself had 
said to her once, <* Upon a scrap of paper, if I 
could but find it, may aepend my whole fortune, 
my whole happiness, all that I care for in life." 
Robert Beaufort moved to the bureau, seized the 
document, looked over it again hurriedly, and, 
ere Lilbume, who by no means wished to have 
it destroyed in his own presence, was aware of 
his intention, he hastened with tottering steps to 
the hearth, averted his eyes, and cast it on the 
fire. At that instant, something white — he scarce 
knew what : it seemed to him as a spirit, as a 
ghost— darted by him, and snatched the paper 
from the embers ! There was a pause for the 
hundredth part of a moment — a gurgling sound 
of astonishment and horror from Beaufort —an 
exclamation from Lilbume — a laugh from Fanny, 
as, her eyes flashing light, with a proud dilation 
of statuie, wiUi the paper clasped tighdy to her 
bosom, she tumed her looks of triumph from 
one to the other. The two men were both too 
amazed at the instant for rapid measures. But 
Lilbume, n^overing himself first, h^tened to 
her; she eluded his grasp; she made towards the 
door to the passage; when Lilbume, seriously 
alarmed, seizel her arm. 

*' Foolifh child ! give me that paper !" 

♦•Never, but with my life!" And Fanny's 
cry for help rang through the house. 

" Then — " the. speech died on his lips, for at 
that instant a rapid stride was heard without— a 
momentary scuffle ^voices in altercation — the 
door gave way, as if a battering-ram had forced 
it — not so much thrown forward as actually 
hurled into the room, the body of Dykeman fell 
heavily, like a dead man's, at the very feet of 
Lord Lilbume^and Philip Vaudemont stood in 
the doorway ! 

The grasp of Lilbume on Fanny's arm re- 
laxed, and the girl, with one bound, spmng to 
Philip's breast. ♦♦Here, here!" she cried; 
'•take it — take it!" and she thrast the paper into 
his hand. ** Don't let them have it— read it — 
see it — never mind m«/" But Philip, though 
his hand unconsciously closed on the precious 
document, did mind Fanny ; and in that moment 
her caus^ was the only one in the world to him. 

•'Foul villain!" he said, as he strode to Lil- 
bume, while Fanny still clung to his breast: 
••speak! speak! is she-^is she — man, man, 
speak! you know what I would say! She is 
the child of your own daughter — the grandchild 
of that Mary whom you d^honoured — the child 
of the woman whom William Gawtrey saved 
fix^m pollution! Before he died Gawtrey cx)m- 
mended her to my care ! Oh God of Heaven ! 
— fipeak I — ^1 am not too late !" 

The manner— the words — the face of Philip 
left Lilbume strack, and (for after all he was hu- 
man^ terror-strack with conviction. But the 
num s crafty ability, debased as it was, triumphed 
even over remorse for the dread guilt meditated 
—over gratitude for the dread guilt spared. He 
glanced at Beaufort, at Dykeman — who now, 
slowly recovering, gazed at him with eyes diat 

% 
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Seemed starting from their sockets — and, lastly, 
fixed his look on Philip himself. There were 
three witnesses : presence of mind was his great 
attribute! 

** And if, Monsieur de Vaudemont, I knew, or, 
at least, had the firmest persuasion that Fanny 
was my grandchild, what then? Why else 
should she be here? Pooh, sir! I am an old 
man." 

Philip recoiled a step in wonder; his plain 
sense was baiiled by the calm lie. He looked 
down at Fanny, who, comprehending nothing of 
what was spoken — for all her faculties, even her 
very sense of sight and hearing, were absorbed 
in her impatient anxiety for him — cried out, 

** No harm has come to Fanny — none : only 
frightened. Read ! read ! Save that paper ! You 
know what you once said about a mere scrap of 
paper ! Come away ! Come !*' 

He did now cast his eyes on the paper he 
held. That was an awful moment for Robert 
Beaufort — even for Lilbume! To snatch the 
fatal document from that gripe ! they would as 
soon have snatched it from a tiger! He lifted 
his eyes : they rested on his mother's picture ! 
Her lips smiled on him ! He turned to Beaufort 
in a state of emotion too exulting, too blessed for 
vulgar vengeance — for vulgar triumph— almost 
for words. 

«* Look yonder, Robert Beaufort, \<kk !" (and 
he pointed to the picture). *« Her name is spot- 
less. I stand again beneath my father's roof, the 
heir of Beaufort! We shall meet before the jus- 
tice of our country. For you, Lord Lilburne, I 
will believe you : it is too horrible to doubt even 
your intentions. If wiong had chanced to her, 
I would have rent you where you stand, limb 
from limb. And thank Aer" (for Lilburne re- 
covered, at this language, the daring of his youth, 
before calculation, indolence, and excess had 
dulled the edge of his nerves ; and, una wed hy 
the height, and manhood, and strength of his 
menacer, stalked haughtily up to him^ — '*and 
thank your relationship to her," saia Philip, 
sinking his voice into a whisper, ** that I do not 
brand you as a pilferer and a cheat! Hush, 
knave ! Hush, pupil of George Gawtrey ! There 
are no duels for me but with men of honour !" 

Lilbume now turned white, and the big word 
stu^k in his throat. In another instant Fanny 
and her guardian had quitted the house. 

*• Dykeman," said Lord Lilbume, after a long 
silence, *' I shall ask you another time how you 
came to admit that impertinent person ; at pre- 
sent, go and order breakfast for Mr. Beaufort." 

As soon as Dykeman, more astounded, pcr- 
by his lord's coolness than even by the 
: circumstances, had left the study, Lil- 
bume came up to Beaufort, who seemed abso- 
lutely strack as if by palsy, and, touching him 
impatiendy and radely, said, 

" 'Sdeath, man ! rouse yourself! There is not 
a moment to be lost ! I have already decided on 
what you are to do. This paper is not worth a 
rush, unless the curate who examined it will de- 
pose to that fact He t$ a curate — a Welsh 
curate ; you are yet Mr. Beaufort, a rich and a 
great man. The cutate, properly managed, may 
depose to the contrary; and then we'll endict 
them all for forgery and conspiracy. At the 
worst, you can, no doubt, get the parson to for- 
get all about it — to stay away. His addtess was 

on the certificate, C . Go yourself into 

Wales without an instant's delay. Then, having 
arranged with Mr. Jones, hurry back ; cross to 
Boulogne, and buy this convict and his witness 



— yes, buy them ! 7%a/, now, is the only thing. 
Quick ! quick! quick! Zounds, man ! if it were 
my affair, my estate, I would not care a pin for 
that fragment of paper; I should rather rejoice at 
it. I see how it could be turned against them ! 
Go!" 

" No, no, I am not equal to it. Will you 
manage it ? will you ? Half my estate ! all ! 
Take it ; but save— " 

"Tut!" interrupted Lord Lilbume in great 
disdain. *« I am as rich as I want to be. Money 
does not bribe me, I manage this ! // Lord 
Lilbume ! 7/ Why, if found out, it is suborna- 
tion of wimesses — it is exposure — it is dishonour 
— it is ruin. What then ? You should take the 
risk, for you must meet ruin if you do not. / 
cannot. / have nothing to gain !" 

" I dare not ! I dare not !" murmured Beaufort, 
quite spirit-broken. *' Subornation — dishonour 
—exposure ! And I, so respectable— my cha- 
racter ! And my son against me, too ! my son, 
in whom I lived again ! No, no, let them take 
it! Ha! ha! let them take it! Good day to 
you." 

•' Where are you going ?" 

•« I shall consult Mr. Blackwell, and I'll let 
you know." 

And Beaufort walked tremulously back to his 
carriage. 

"Go to his lawyer!" growled Lilbume. 
" Yes, if his lawyer can help him to defraud men 
lawfully, he'll defraud them fast enough. That 
will be ^e respectable way of doing it ! Um ! 
this may be an ugly business for me — the paper 
found here — if the girl can depose to what she 
heard, and she must have heard something. No, 
I think the laws of real property wiH hardly allow 
her evidence ; and if they do^Um !— My grand- 
daughter! Is it possible! And Gawtrey res- 
cued her mother, my child, from her own 
mother*s vices! I thought my liking io that 
girl difi^erent from any oUier I have ever felt : it 
wa9 mre — it was / — it was pity — affection. 
And I must never see her again! must forget the 
whole thing ! And I am growing old — and I am 
childless — and alone !" He paused, almost with 
a groan: and then, the expression of his face 
changing to rage, he cried out, "The man 
threatened me, — and I was a coward ! What to 
do? Nothing! The defensive is my line. I shall 
play no more. I attack no one. Who will ac- 
cuse Lord Lilbume ? Still, Robert is a fool. I 
must not leave him to himself. Ho, there! 
Dykeman ! the carriage ! I shall go to London." 

Fortunate no doubt it was for Philip that Mr. 
Beaufort was not Lord Lilbume. For all history 
teaches us — public and private history— con- 
querors — statesmen — sharp hypocrites and brave 
designers — yes, they all teach us how mighty 
one man of great intellect and no scmple is 
against the justice of millions ! The One Man 
moves f the Mass is inert. Justice sits on a 
throne — Roguery never rests— Activity is the 
lever of Archimedes. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

" Qaam mult« inJasU ae prava flant moribuii.*'— Toll. 

** Volnt amblffuif 
Mobilia alb Hon."— SamecA. 

Mr. Robert Beaufort sought Mr. Blackwell, 
and long, rambling, and disjointed was his narra- 
tive. Mr. Blackwell, after some consideration, 
proposed to set about doing the very things that 
Lilbume had proposed at once to ao. But the 



lawyer expressed himself legally and covertly, 
so that it did not seem to the sober sense of Mr. 
Beaufort at all the same plan. He was not ihe 
least alanned at what Mr. Blackwell proposed, 
though so shocked at what Lilbume dictated. 
Blackwell would go the next day into Wales— 
he would find out Mr. Jones^he would sound 
him ! Nothing was more common, widi people 
of the nicest honour, than just to get a witness 
out of the way ! Done in election petitions, for 
instance, every day. 

*« True," said Mr. Beaufort, much relieved. 

Then, after having done that, Mr. Blackwell 
would return to town, and cross over to Boulogne 
to see this very impudent person whom Armur 
(young men are so apt to be taken in !) had actu* 
ally believed. He had no doubt he could setde 
it all. Robert Beaufort returned to Berkley 
Square actually in spirits. 

Theie he found Lilbume, who, on reflectioni 
seeing that Blackwell was at all events more up 
to the business than his brother, assented to the 
propriety of the arrangement. 

Mr. Blackwell accordingly did set ofi^ the next 
day. 7'hat next day, perhaps, made all the dif- 
ference. Within two hours from his gaining the 
document so important, Philip, without any sub- 
der exertion of intellect than the decision of a 
plain, bold sense, had already forestalled bodi the 
peer and the lawyer. He had sent down Mr. 
Barlow's head clerk into Wales with the docu- 
ment, and a short account of the manner in which 
it had been discovered. And fortunate, indeed, 
was it that that copy had been found ; for all the 

inquiries of Mr. Barlow at A had failed, and 

probably would have failed, without such a clew, 
in fastening upon any one probable person to 
have officiated as Caleb Price*s amanuensis. 
The sixteen hours' start Mr. Barlow gained over 
Blackwell enabled the former to see Mr. Jones 
—to show him his own handwriting — to get a 
written and witnessed attestation, from which the 
curate, however [loor, and however tempted, 
could never well have escaped (even had he 
been dishonest, which he was not), of his perfect 
recollection of the fact of making an extract from 
the registry at Caleb's desire, though he owned 
he had quite forgotten the names he extracted till 
they were again placed before him. Bariow took 
care to arous^ Mr. Jones's interest in the case- 
quitted Wales — hastened over to Boulogne — saw 
Captain Smith, and, without bribes, without 
threats, but by plainly proving to that worthy 
person that he could not return to England nor 
see his brother without being immediately ar- 
rested — that his brother's evidence was already 
pledged on the side of truth — aiid that, by the 
acquisition of new testimony, there c::uld be no 
doubt that the suit would be successful, he scared 
the captain iVom all disposition towards perfidy, 
convinced him on which side his interest lay, and 
saw him retum to Paris, where, very shortly 
aAerward, he disappeared for ever from this 
worid, being forced into a duel, much against his 
will, with a Frenchman whom he had attempted 
to defraud, and shot through the lungs: thus 
verifying a favourite maxim of Lord LUbume's, 
viz., that it does not do, on the long nm, for little 
men to play the great game ! 

On the same day that Blackwell returned, frna- 
trated in his half-and-half attempts to corrupt Mr. 
Jones, and not having been able to discover Mr. 
Smith, Mr. Robert Beaufort received notice of an 
ejectment to be brought by Philip Beaufort at the 
next assizes. And, to add to his afflictions, 
Arthur, whom he had hitherto endeavoured to 
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amuse by a sort of ambiguous shilly-shally cor^ 
respondence, became so alarmingly worse that 
his mother brought him up to town for advice. 
Lord Lilburne was, of course, sent for ; and, on 
learning all, his counsel was prompt 

** I told you before that this man loves your 
daughter. See if yon can effect a compromise. 
The lawsuit will be ugly, and probably ruinous. 
He has a right to claim six years arrears ; that is, 
above Jg 100,000. Make yourself his father-in- 
law, and me his uncle-in-law ; and, since we 
can't kill the wasp, we may at least soften the 
venom of his sting.'* 

Beaufort, still perplexed, irresolute, sought his 
son ; and, for the first time, spoke to him frankly 
— that is, frankly for Robert Beaufort! He 
owned that the copy of the register had been 
found by Lilburne in a secret drawer. He made 
the best of the story Lilburne himself furnished 
him with (adhering, of course, to the assertion 
uttered or insinuated to Philip) in regard to 
Fanny's abduction or interposition ; he said no- 
thing of his attempt to destroy the paper. Why 
should he ? By admitting the copy in court — ^if 
so advised — he could ffet rid of Fanny's evidence 
altogether; even without such concession her 
evidence might possibly be objected to or eluded. 
He confessed that he feared the witness who 
copied the register, and the witness to the mar- 
riage, weie alive. And then he talked patheti- 
cally of his desire to do what was right, his dread 
of slander and misinterpretation. He said no- 
thing of Sidney, and his belief that Sidney and 
Charles Spencer were the same ; because, if his 
daughter were to be made the instrument for 
effecting a compromise, it was clear that her en- 
gagement with Spencer must be cancelled and 
concealed. And, luckily, Arthur's illness and 
Camilla's timidity, joined now to her father's in- 
junctions not to excite Arthur in his present 
state with any additional causes of anxiety, pre- 
vented the confidence that might otherwise have 
ensued between the brother and sister. And 
Camilla, indeed, had no heart for such a confer- 
ence. How, when she looked on Arthur's glassy 
eye, and listened to his hectic cough, could she 
t^k to him of love and marriage ? As to the au- 
tomaton Mrs. Beaufort, Robert made sure of her 
discretion. 

Arthur listened attentively to hisjather's com- 
munication, and the result of that interview was 
the following letter from Arthur to his cousin : 

** I write to you without fear of misconstruc- 
tion, for I write to you unknown to all my family ; 
and I am the only one who can have no interest 
in the struggle about to take place between my 
father and yourself. Before the law can decide 
between you I shall be in my grave. I write 
this from the bed of death. Philip, I write this 
— /, who stood beside a deathbed more sacred to 
you than m'me — 1, who received your mother's 
last sigh. And with that sigh there was a smile 
that lasted when the siffh was gone : for I pro- 
mised to befriend her cMdren. Heaven knows 
how anxiously I sought to fulfil that solemn vow I 
Feeble and sick myself, I followed you and your 
brother with no aim, no prayer but this : to em- 
brace you and say, * Accept a new brother in me.' 
I spare you the humiliation— for it is yours, not 
mine — of recalling what passed between us when 
at last we met. Yet I still sought to save at 
least Sidney, more especially confided to my 
care by his dying mother. He mysteriously 
I eluded our search ; but we had reason, by a letter 
received from some unknown hand, to believe 
him saved and provided for. Again I met you 



at Paris. I saw you were poor. Judging from 
your associate, I might with justice think you 
depraved. Mindful of your declaration never to 
accept bounty from a Beaufort, and remember- 
ing with natural resentment the outrage I had be- 
fore received from you, I judged it vain to seek 
and remonstrate with you ; but I did not judge it 
vain to aid. 1 sent you, anonymously, what at 
least wotdd suffice, if absolute poverty had sub- 
jected you to evil courses, to rescue you from 
them if your heart were so disposed. Perhaps 
that sum, trifiing as it was, may have smoothed 
your path and assisted your career. And why 
tell you all this now? To dissuade you firom 
asserting rights you conceive to be just f Heaven 
forbid ! If justice is with you, so abo is the duty 
due to your mother's name. But simply for 
this : That, in asserting such lights, you content 
yourself with justice, not revenge ; that, in right- 
ing yourself, you do not wrong others. If the 
law should decide for you, the arrears you could 
demand would leave my parents and my sister 
beggars. This may be law — it would not be 
justice; for my father solemnly believed himself, 
and had every apparent probability in his favour, 
the true heir of the wealth that devolved upon 
him. This is not alL There may be circum- 
stances connected with the discovery of a certain 
document, that, if authentic — and I do not pre- 
sume to question it — may decide the contest so 
far as it rests on truth: circumstances which 
might seem to bear hard upon my father's good 
name and faith, I do not know sufficiently of 
law to say how far these could be publicly urged, 
or, if urged, exaggerated and tortured by an ad- 
vocate's calumnious ingenuity. But again I say, 
justice and not revenge ! And with this I con- 
clude, enclosing to you these lines, written in 
your own hand, and leaving you the arbiter of 
their value. 

** Arthur Beaufort." 

The lines enclosed were these, a second time 
placed before the reader: 

*' I cannot guess who you are : they say that 
you call yourself a relation; that must be tome 
mistake. I knew not that my poor mother had 
relations so kind. But, whoever you be, you 
soothed her last hours — she died in your arms ; 
and if ever — year^n, lonff years henc&— we should 
chance to meet, and f can do anything to aid 
another, my blood, and my life, and my heart, 
and my soul, all are slaves to your will. If you 
be really of her kindred, I commend to you my 

brother; he is at with Mr. Morton. If you 

can serve him, my mother's soul will watch over 
you as a guardian angel. As for me, I ask no 
help from any one : I go into the world, and will 
carve out my own way. So much do I shrink 
from the thought of charity from others, that I do 
not believe I could bless you as I do now if your 
kindness to me did not close with the stone upon 
my mother's grave. Philip. ' 

This letter was sent to the only address of 
?.^onsieur de Vaudemont which the Beauforts 
knew, viz., his apartments in town, and he did 
not receive it the day it was sent. 

Meanwhile Arthur Beaufort's malady continued 
to gain ground rapidly. His father, absorbed in 
his own more selfish fears (though, at the first 
sight of Arthur, overcome by the iteration of his 
appearance), had ceased to consider his illness 
fatal. In fact, his affection for Arthur was rather 
one of pride than love : long absence had weak- 



ened the ties of eariy custom. He prized him as 
an heir rather than treasured him as a son. It 
almost seemed that, as the heritage was in danger,' 
so the heir became less dear : this was only be- 
cause he was less thought of. Poor Mrs. Beau- 
fort, yet but partially acquainted with the terrors 
of her husband, still clung to hope for Arthur. 
Her affection for him brought out from the depths 
of her cold and insignificant character qualities 
that had never before been apparent. She 
watched, she nursed, she tended him. The 
fine lady was gone ; nothing but the mother was 
left behind. t 

With a delicate constitution, and with an easy 
temper which yielded to the influence of com- 
pamons inferior to himself except in bodily vi- 
gour and more sturdy will, Arthur Beaufort had 
been ruined by prosperity. His talents and ac- 
quirements, if not nrst-rate, at least far above 
mediocrity, had only served to refine his tastes, 
not to strengthen his mind. His amiable im- 
pulses, his charming disposition, and sweet tem- 
per, had only served to make him the dupe of the 
parasites that feasted on the lavish heir. His 
heart, frittered away in the usual round of light 
intri^es and hollow pleasures, had become too 
sated and exhausted for the redeeming blessings 
of a deep and a noble love. He had so lived for 
Pleasure that he had never known Happiness. 
His frame broken by excesses in which his bet- 
ter nature never took delight, he came home — to 
hear of ruin and to die ! 

It was evening in the sick-room. Arthur had 
risen from the bed to which, for some days, he 
had voluntarily taken, and was stretched on the 
sofa before the fire. Camilla was leaning over 
him, keeping in the shade, that he might not see 
the tears which she could not suppress. His 
mother had been endeavouring to amuse him, as 
she would have amused herself, by reading aloud 
one of the light novels of the hour : novels that 
paint the life of the higher classes as one gorge* 
ous holyday. 

** My dear mother," said the patient, querul* 
ously, ** I have no interest in these false descrip- 
tions of the life I have led. I know that life's 
worth — ah ! had I been trained to some employ- 
ment, some profession; had I — well, it is weak 
to repine. Mother, tell me— you have seen 
Monsieur de Vaudemont — ia he strong and 
healthy^' 

*' Yes ; too much so. He has not your ele- 
gance, dear Arthur." 

*' And do you admire him, Camilla ? Has no 
other caught your heart or your fancy ?" 

"My dear Arthur," interrupted Mrs. Beau- 
fort, ** you forget that Camilla is scarcely out ; 
and, of course, a young girl's affections, if she's 
well brought up, are regulated by the experience 
of her parents. It is time to take the medicine ; 
it certainly agrees with you ; you have more 
colour to-day, my dear, dear son.** 

While Mrs. Beaufort was pouring out the 
medicine, the door gently opened, and Mr. Ro- 
bert Beaufort appealed; behmd him ^ere rose a 
taller and a statelier foim, but one which seemed 
more bent, more humbled, more agitated. Beau- 
fort advanced. Camilla looked up and turned 
pale. The visiter escaped from Mr. Beaufort's 
grasp on his arm ; he came forward, trembling; 
he fell on his knees beside Arthur, and seizing 
his hand, bent over it in silence ; but silence so 
stormy ! silence more impressive than all words ; 
his breast heaved, his whole frame shook. 
Arthur guessed at once whom he saw, and bent 
down gently, as if to raise his visiter. 
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"Oh! Arthur, Arthur!" then cried Philip, 
"forgive me! My mother's comforter — my 
cousin — ^my brother ! Oh ! brother, forgive me !" 

And, as he half rose, Arthur stretched out his 
arms, and Philip clasped him to his breast. 

It is in vain to describe the different feelings 
that agitated those who beheld: the selfish con- 
gratulations of Robert, mingled with a better and 
purer feeling— the stupor of the mother — the 
emoUons, that she herself could not unravel, 
which rooted Camilla to the spot 

•* You own me, then — you own me !'* cried 
Philip. •• You accept the brotherhood that my 
mad passions once rejected! And you too— 
you, Camilla— you, who once knelt by my side 
under this very roof— do you remember me now ! 
Oh, Arthur! that letter, that letter! Yes, in- 
deed ; that aid which I ascribed to any one — to 
felons and to malefactors rather than to you, 
made the date of a fairer fortune. I might owe 
to that aid the very fate that has preserved me till 
now-^the very name which I have not discredit- 
ed. No, no, do not think you can ask m€ a fa- 
vour; you can but claim your due. Brother! 
my dear brother !" 



CHAPTER VII. 

** Warwick, Ejccaeding well, hit caret are now all oTer.** 

The excitement of this interview soon over- 
powering Arthur, Philip, in quitting the room 
with Mr. Beaufort, asked a conference with that 
gentleman, and they went into the very parlour 
from which the rich man had once threatened to 
expel the haggard suppliant. Philip glanced 
round the room, and the whole scene came again 
before him. He motioned Beaufort to seat him- 
self, and, ader a pause, thus began : 

** Mr. Beaufort, let the past be forgotten. We 
may have need of mutual forgiveness : and I, 
who have so wronged your noble son, am willing 
to suppose that I misjudged you. I cannot, it is 
true, forego this lawsuit." 

Mr. Beaufort's face fell. 

"I have no right to do so. I am the trustee 
of my father's honour and my mother's name : I 
must vindicate both : I cannot forego this law- 
suit. But when I once bowed myself to enter 
your house — then only with a hope, where now 
I have the certainty, of obtaining my heritage— it 
was with the resolve to bury in oblivion every 
sentiment that would transgress the most tem- 
perate justice. Now I wiU do nM)re. If the 
law decide' against me, we are as we were; if 
with me — ^listen : I will leave you the lands of 
Beaufort for your life and your son's. I ask but 
for me and for mine such a deduction from your 
wealth as will enable me, should my brother be 
yet living, to provide for him ; and (if you ap- 
prove the choice ^at out of all earth I would de- 
sire to make) to give whatever belongs to more 
refined or gradenil existence than I care for, to 
her whom I would call my wife. Robert Beau- 
fort, in this room I once asked you to restore to 
me the only being I then loved : I am now again 
your suppliant, and this time you have it in your 
power to grant my prayer. Let Arthur be in 
truth my brother : rive me, if I prove myself, as 
I feel assured, entitled to hold the name my 
father bore, give me your daughter as my wife ; 
give me Camilla, and I will not envy the lands I 
am willing for myself to resign ; and if they pass 
to my children, those children will be your 
daughter's !*' 



The first impulse of Mr. Beaufort was to grasp 
the hand held out to him — to pour forth an inco- 
herent torrentof praise and protestation, as assur- 
ances that he could not hear of such generosity — 
that what was right was right — that he should be 
proud of such a son-in-law, and much more to 
the same key. And in the midst of .this, it sud- 
denly occuired to Mr. Beaufort that, if Philip's 
case were really as good as he said it was, he 
could not talk so cooU v of resigning the property 
it would secure him for the term of a life (Mr. 
Beaufort thought of his oton) so uncommonly 

good, to say noting of Arthur's. At this notion 
e thought it best not to commit himself too far; 
drew in an artfully as he could, until he could 
consult Lord LUbume and his lawyer; and, re- 
collecting also that he had a great deal to manage 
with respect to Camilla and her prior attachment, 
he began to talk of his distress for Arthur ; of the 
necessity of waiting a little before Camilla was 
spoken to, while so agitated about her brother; 
of the exceedingly strong case which his lawyer 
advised him he possessed — not but what he 
would rather rest the matter on justice than law 
— and that, if the law should be with him, he 
would not the less (provided he did not force his 
dau|;hter's inclinations, of which, indeed, he had 
no ^ar) be most happy to bestow her hand on 
his brother's son, with such a portion as would 
be most handsome to all parties. 

It often happens to us in this world, that when 
we come with our heart in our hands to some 
person or other — when we pour out some gener- 
ous burst of feeling so enthusiastic and self sacri- 
ficing that a by-stander would call us fool and 
Quixote — it often, I say, happens to us to find our 
warm self suddenly ^rown back upon our cold 
self; to discover Aat we are utterly uncompre- 
hended; and that the swine who would have 
munched up the acx>m dot;s not know what to 
make of the pearl. * That sudden ice which then 
freezes over us — that supreme disgust and des- 
pair almost of the whole world, which, for the 
moment, we confound with the one worldling— 
they who have felt may reasonably ascribe to 
Philip. He listened to Mr. Beaufort in utter 
and contemptuous silence, and then replied only, 

** Sir, at all events, this is a question for law to 
decide. If it decide as you think, it is for you 
to act ; if as I think, it is for me. Till then, I 
win speak to you no more of your daughter of 
my intentions. Meanwhile, all I ask is the liber- 
ty to visit your son. I would not be banislied 
from his sick-room !" 

"My dear nephew!" cried Mr. Beaufort, 
again alarmed, "consider this house as your 
home." 

Philip bowed and retreated to the door, fol- 
lowed obsequiously by his uncle. 

It chanced that both Lord Lilbume and Mr. 
Blackwell were of the same mind as to the 
course advisable for Mr. Beaufort now to pursue. 
Lord Lilbume was not only anxious to exchange 
a hostile litigation for an amicable lawsuit, but 
he was really eager to put the seal of relationship 
upon any secret with regard to himself that a 
man who might inherit J^0,000 a year — a dead 
shot and a bold tongue— might think fit to dis- 
close. This made him more earnest than he 
otherwise might have been in advice as to other 
people's affairs. He spoke to Beaufort as a man 
of the world, to Blackwell as a lawyer. 

*♦ Pin the man down to his generosity," said 
Lilbume, •• before he gets the property. Posses- 
sion makes a great change in man's value of 
money. After all, you can't enjoy the property 



when you're dead : he gives it nest to Arthur, 
who is not married ; and if anything happen \o 
Arthur, poor fellow ! why, in returning to your 
daughter*8 husband and children, it goes m the 
right line. Pin him down at once : get credit 
with the world for the most noble and disinte- 
rested conduct, by letting your counsel stale 
that, the instant you discovered the lost docu- 
ment, you wished to throw no obstacle in the 
way of proving the marriage, and that the ooly 
thing to consider is, if the marriage be proved; 
if so, you will be the first to rejoice, &c. Ac 
You know all that sort of humbug as wdl » 
any man." 

Mr. Blackwell suggesting the same counsel, 
though in different words, proposed that, as so 
intermediate step, the examination of the faeH 
should be submitted to the private arbitration of 
some three of the most eminent lawyers, accord- 
ing to whose verdict the defence should be fooght 
gallandy or waived nobly. This idea Beaufort 
caught at. The arbitration was suggested 10 
Philip ; agreed to, with some hesitation, by Mr. 
Bariow. The arbiters were selected, and thej 
soon came to a unanimous opinion that the mai- 
riage could be proved, and Philip Beaufort esta- 
blish his claims. 

As soon as this report was made, Mr. Besi- 
fort saw Philip. It was settled that the lawsnit, 
though equally necessary, should be merely fip^ 
mal, so far as the defendant was concerned; ad, 
in short, he let Philip understand that he was 
sensible of his generosity, and not un willing 10 
profit by it. 

While this went on, Arthur continued gradn- 
ally to decline. Philip was with him alwivf. 
The sufferer took a strange liking to the lonf- 
dreaded relation, this man of iron frame and 
thews. In Philip there was so much of life, 
that Arthur almost felt as if in his presence its^ 
there was antagonism to death. And CamiOs 
saw thus her cousin, day by day, hour by hoar, 
in that sick chamber, lending himself, widi the 
gentle tenderness of a woman, to soften the paof, 
to arouse the weariness, to cheer the dejectioe. 
Philip never spoke to her of love ; in snch a 
scene that had been impossible. She orercamei 
in their mutual cares, the embarrassment she had 
before felt in his presence ; whatever her oUmt 
feelings, she could not, nt least, but be grateful to 
one so tender to her brother. Three letter* of 
Charles Spencer's had been, in the afHictioos of | 
the house, only answered by a brief line. She; 
now took the occasion of a momentary and delo-' 
sive amelioration in Arthur's disease to write to 
him more at length. She was carrying, as usual, ; 
the letter to her mother, when Mr. Beaufort net i 
her and took the letter from her hand. He looked I 
embarrassed for a moment, and bade her follow I 
him into his study. It was then that Camilla 
learned, for the first time distinctlyf the claima| 
and rights of her cousin ; then she learned, also,' 
at what price the more valuable pnrt of th«c' 
rights was to be sacrificed. Mr. Beaufort nato- 
rally put the case before her in the stronfesi 
point of the dilemma. He was to be rained, j 
utterly mined ; a pauper, a beggar, if Camilla 
did not save him. The master of his fate d^ ! 
manded his daughter's hand. Naturally subser- 
vient to every whim of her parents, this intcOi- 
gence — the entreaty — the command with whifh 
it was accompanied — overwhelmed her. Sl« 
answered but by tears; and Mr. Beaufort, as- 
sured of her submission, left her, to consider of 
the tone of the letter he himself should write to 
Mr. Spencer. He had sat down to this very 
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^k, when he was summoned to Arthnr's room, 
lis son was suddenly taken worse : spasms, 
hat threatened immediate danger, convulsed and 
ixhausted htm ; and, when these were allayed, 
in continued for three days so feeble, that Mr. 
Beaufort, his eyes now thoroughly open to the 
OSS that awaited him, had no thoughts even for 
rorldly interests. 
On the night of the third day, Philip, Robert 
kaufort, his wife, his daughter, were grouped 
ound the deathbed of Arthur. He had just 
wakened from a sleep, and he motioned to 
%iKp to raise him. Mr. Beaufort started as by 
he dim light he saw his son in the arms of Catha- 
in^s ! and another Chamber of Death seemed, 
hadow-like, to replace the one before him. 
Ifords, long since uttered, knelled in his ear : 
•There shall be a deathbed yet in which you 
hall see the spectre of her, now so calm, rising 
br retribution from the grave!" His blood 
roze—his hair stood erect — he cast a hurried, 
ihrinking glance round the twilight of the dark- 
ised room ; and, with a feeble cry, covered his 
fhite face with his trembling hands ! But on 
Arthur's lips there was a serene smile; he 
dmed his eyes from Philip to Camilla, and 
nurmured, '* She will repay vou T' A pause, 
nd the mother*8 shriek ran through the room. 
Kobert Beaufort raised his face from his hands : 
lis son was dead ! 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

** Jul And whftt reward do yno |»rop(Nie t 
I( miist be my love.**— TA* Double Jiurritge, 

While these events — dark, hurried, and stormy 
—had befallen the family of his betrothed, Sid- 
Bey Beaufort (as we are now entitled to call him) 
bd continued his calm life by the banks of the 
brely lake. After a few weeks, his confidence 
in Camilla's fidelity overbore all his apprehen- 
iions and forebodings. Her letters, though con- 
rtrained by the inspection to which tliey were 
sabmitted, gave him inexpressible consolation 
Mid delight. He began, however, early to fancy 
feat there was a change in their tone. The 
fetters were of the same length, but they seemed 
lo shun the one subject to which all others were 
M naught; they turned rather upon the guests 
ttsembled at Beaufort Court ; and why I know 
pot— for there was nothing in them to authorise 
jealousy — the brief words devoted to Monsieur 
tie Vaudemont filled him with uneasy and ter- 
rible suspicion. He gave vent to these feelings 
as fully as he dared do, under the knowledge 
that his letter would be seen ; and Camilla never 
again even mentioned the name of Vaudemont. 
Then there was a long pause — then her brother's 
arrival and illness were announced — then, at in- 
tervals, but a few hurried lines — then a complete, 
long, dreadful silence— and, lastly, with a deep 
black border, and 4 solemn black seal, came the 
following letter from Mr. Beaufort: — 

** My dear Sir, — I have the unutterable grief 
|o announce to you and your worthy uncle the 
nrcparable loss I have sustained in the death of 
my only son. It is a month to-day since he de- 
parted this life. He died, sir, as a Christian 
ihmild die— humbly, penitently; exaggerating 
*e few faults of his short life, but—" (and here 
the writer's hypocrisy, though so natural to him 
~^was it that he knew not that he was hypo- 
cnfical ?— fairly gave way before the real and 



human anguish for which there is no dictionary !) 
— ** but I cannot pursue this theme ! 

*' Slowly now awakening to the duties yet lef^ 
me to discharge, I cannot but be sensible of the 
material diflference in the prospects of my le- 
maining child. Miss Beaufort is now the heiress 
to an ancient name and a large fortune. She 
subscribes with me to the necessity of consulting 
those new considerations which so melancholy 
an event forces upon her mind. The little fancy 
or liking (the acquaintance was too short for 
more) that might naturally spring up between 
two amiable young persons thrown together in the 
country, must be banished from our thoughts. As 
a friend, I shall be always happy to hear of your 
welfare ; and should you ever think of a profes- 
sion in which I can serve you, you may com- 
mand my utmost interest and exertions. I know, 
my young friend, what you will feel at first, and 
how apt you will be to call me mercenary and 
selfish. Heaven knows if tJiat be really my 
character! But at your age impressions are 
easily efliaced; and any experienced friend of 
the world will assure you, that in the altered 
circumstances of the case I have no option. All 
intercourse and correspondence, of course, cease 
with this letter, until, at least, we may all meet 
with no sentiments but those of friendship and 
esteem. I desire my compliments to your 
woithy uncle, in which Mrs. and Miss Beaufort 
join ; and I am sure you will be happy to hear 
that my wife and daughter, though still in great 
afiliction, have suflfered less in health than I 
could have ventured to anticipate. 
** Believe me, dear sir, 
*« Yours sincerely, 

"RoBBRT Beaufort." 

" To C. Spencbb, Esq.^ Junr?^ 

When Sidney received this letter, he was with 
Mr. Spencer, and die latter read it over the young 
man's shoulder, on which he leaned affectionately. 
When they came to the concluding words, Sid- 
ney turned round with a vacant look and a hollow 
smile. ** You see, sir," he said, " you see — " 

**My boy — my son — you bear this as you 
ought. Contempt will soon efface — " 

Sidney started to his feet, and his whole coun- 
tenance was changed. 

"Contempt! Yes, tor him! But for her — 
she knows it not — she is no party to this — I can- 
not believe it — I will not! I — I — " and he rushed 
out of the room. He was absent till nightfall, 
and when he returned he endeavoured to appear 
calm, but it was in vain. 

The next day brought him a letter from Ca- 
milla, written unknown to her parents ; short, it 
is true ^confirming the sentence of separation 
containeti in her father's), and imploring him not 
to reply to it, but still so full of gentle and of sor- 
rowful feeling, so evidently worded in the wish 
to soften the anguish she inflicted, that it did more 
than soothe — ^it even administered hope. 

Now, when Mr. Robert Beaufort had reco- 
vered the ordinary tone of his mind sufficiently 
to indite the letter Sidney had just read, he had 
become fully sensible of the necessity of con- 
cluding the marriage between Philip and Camilla 
before the publicity of the lawsuit. The action 
for the ejectment could not take place before the 
ensuing March or April. He would waive the 
ordinary etiquette of time and mourning to 
arrange all before. In the first place, he could 
thus, by means of setdements, at once secure all 
the conditions most to his advantage; and, se- 
c-ondly, he lived in hourly fear lest Philip should 



discover that he had a rival in his brother, and 
break off the marriage with its contingent advan- 
tages. The first announcement of such a suit in 
the newspapers might reach the Spencers ; and 
if the young man were, as he doubted not, 
Sidney Beaufort, would necessarily bring him 
forward, and ensure the dreaded explanation. 
Thus apprehensive and ever scheming, Robert 
Beaufort spoke to Philip so much, and with 
such apparent feeling, of his wish to gratify, at 
the earliest possible period, the last wish of his 
son in the union now arranged — he spoke with 
such seeming consideration and good sense of 
the avoidance of all scandal and misinterpretation 
in ^e suit itself, which suit a previous marriage 
between the claimant and his daughter would 
show at once to be of so amicable a nature — -' 
that Philip, ardently in love as he was, could not 
but assent to any hastening of his expected hap- 
piness compatible with decorum. As to any 
previous publicity by way of newspaper com- 
ment, he agreed with Mr. Beaufort in deprecating 
it. But then came the question, What name was 
he to bear in the interval ? , 

•• As to that," said Philip, somewhat proudly, 
♦* when, af\er my mother's suit in her own be- 
half, I persuaded her not to bear the name of 
Beaufort, though her due — and, for my own 
part, I prized her own modest name, which, 
under such dark appearances, was in reality 
spodess — as much as the loftier one which you 
bear and my father bore, so I shall not resume 
the name the law denies me till the law restores 
it to me. Law alone can efface the wrong which 
law has done me." 

Mr. Beaufort was pleased with this reasoning 
(erroneous though it was), and he now hoped 
that all would be safely arranged. 

That a giri so situated as Camilla, and of a 
character not energetic or profound, but submis- 
sive, dutiful, and timid, should yield to the argu- 
ments of her father, the desire of her dymg 
brother — that she should not dare to refuse to 
become the instrument of peace to a divided 
family, the saving sacrifice to her father's endan- 
gerecf fortunes — that, in fine, when, neariy a 
month after Arthur's death, her father, leading 
her into the room where Philip waited her foot- 
step with a beating heart, placed her hand in his, 
and Philip, falling on his knees, said, '* May I 
hope to retain this hand for life?" she should 
falter out such words as he might construe into 
not reluctant acquie^scence — that all this should 
happen, is so natural that the reader is already 
prepared for it. But still she thought with bitter 
and remorseful feelings of him thus deliberately 
and faithlessly renounced. She felt how deeply 
he had loved her, she knew how fearful would 
be his grief. She looked sad and thoughtful; 
but her brother's death was sufiicient, in Philip's 
eyes, to account for that. The praises and gra- 
titude of her father, to whom she suddenly seemed 
to become an object of even greater pride and 
affection than ever Arthur had been — the comfort 
of a generous heart, that takes pleasure in the very 
sacrifice it makes : the acquittal of her conscience 
as to the motives of her conduct— began, how- 
ever, to produce their effect. Nor, as she had 
lately seen more of Philip, could she be insen- 
sible of his attachment— -of his many noble 
qualities — of the pride which most women 
might have felt in his addresses when his rank 
was once made clear ; and, as she had ever been 
of a character more reflated by duty than pas- 
sion, so one who cotud have seen what was 
passing in her mind, would have had Ittde fear 
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for Philip*if future happiness in her keeping; 
little fear but that, when once married to him, 
her affections would have gone along with her 
duties ; and that, if the first love were yet re- 
called, it would be with a sigh due rather to 
some romantic recoUecUon than some continued 
regret Few of either sex are ever united to 
their first love ; yet married people jog on, and 
call each other '*my dear'* and **my darling" 
aQ the same ! It might be, it is true, ^at Phihp 
would be scarcely loved with the intenseness 
with which he loved ; but if Camilla's feelings 
were capable of corresponding to the ardent and 
impassioned ones of that strong and vehement 
nature — such feelings were not yet developed m 
her: the heart of the woman might still be half 
concealed in the veil of the virgin innocence — 
Philip himself was satisfied ; he believed that he 
was beloved ; for it is the property of love, in a 
large and noble heart, to reflect itself, and to set 
its own image in the eyes on which it looks. 
As the poet gives ideal beauty and excellence to 
some ordinary child of Eve, worshiping less the 
being that is than the being it images and con- 
ceives, so Love, which makes us all poets for a 
while, throws its own divine light over a heart 
perhaps really cold, and becomes dazzled into 
the joy of a false belief by the very lustre with 
which it surrounds its object. 

The more, however, Camilla saw of Philip, 
the more (gradually overcommg her former mys- 
terious and superstitious awe of him) she grew 
familiarised to his peculiar cast of character and 
thought, so the more she began to distrust her 
father's assertion that he had insisted on her 
hand as a price— -a bargain — an equivalent for 
the sacrifice of a dire revenge. And with this 
thought came another. Was she worthy of this 
man? Was she not deceiving him? Ought 
she not to say, at least, that she had known a 
previous attachment, however determined she 
might be to subdue it ? Often the desire for this 
just and honourable confession trembled on her 
lips, and as often was it checked by some chance 
circumstance or some maiden fear. Despite their 
connection, there was not yet between them that 
delicious intimacy which ought to accompany 
the affiance of two hearts and souls. The gloom 
of the house— -the restraint on the very language 
of love which a death so recent and so deplored 
imposed, accounted in much for this reserve 
And for the rest, Robert Beaufort lef^ them very 
few and very brief opportunities to be alone. 

In the mean time, Philip (now persuaded that 
the Beauforts were ignorant of his brother's fate) 
had set Mr. Barlow's activity in search of Sid- 
ney ; and his painful anxiety to discover one so 
dear and so mysteriously lost, was the only 
cause of uneasiness which the lightening future 
appeared likely to bestow. While these re- 
searches, hitherto fruidess, were being made, it 
so happened, as London began now to refill and 
ffossip to revive, that a report ^ot abroad, no one 
knew how (probably from the servants), that 
Monsieur de V auderaont, a distinguished French 
officer, was shortly to lead the daughter and sole 
heiress of Robert Beaufort, Esq., M. P., to the 
hymeneal altar; and that report very quickly 
found its way into the London papers ; from the 
London papers it spread to the Provincial; it 
reached &e eyes of Sidney in his now gloomy 
and despairing solitude. The day that he read 
it he disappeared. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

" Jtd. Good lady, lov« bim t 

You hare a nobl« and an boneat gonUemun. 
I ever found bim so. 

Love him no leaa tiian I bave done, and aerve bim. 
And Heaven aball Meai you -you ahall bleia my aabet/* 

TAeDjuble Marti igr. 

We have been too long absent from Fanny : 
it is time to return to her. The delight she ex- 
perienced when Philip made her understand all 
the benefits, the blessings that her courage, nay, 
her intellect had bestowed upon him — ^the blush- 
ing ecstasy with which she heard (as they re- 
turned to H , the eventful morning of her 

deliverance, side by side, her hand clasped in his, 
and often pressed to his grateful lips) his praises, 
his thanks, his fear for her safety, his joy at re- 
gaining her — all this amounted to a bliss which, 
till then, she could not have conceived that life 
was capable of bestowing. And when he left 

her at H to hurry to his lawyer's with the 

recovered document, it was but for an hour. He 
returned, and left her not for several days. And 
in that time he became sensible of her astonish- 
ing, and to him, it seemed, miraculous improve- 
ment in all that renders mind the equal to mind : 
miraculous, for he guessed not the influence that 
makes miracles its commonplace. And now he 
listened attentively to her when she conversed ; 
he read with her ^though reading was never much 
in his vocation ;) nis unfastidious ear was charmed 
with her voice when it sang those simple songs ; 
and his manner (impressed alike by gratitude for 
the signal service rendered to him, and by the 
discovery that Fanny was no longer a child, 
whether in mind or years,) though not less gen- 
tle than before, was less familiar, less superior, 
more respectful, and more earnest It was a 
change which raised her in her own self-esteem. 
Ah, mose were rosy days for Fanny ! 

A less safiracious judge of character than Lil- 
bume would have form^ doubts, perhaps, of the 
nature of Philip's interest in Fanny. But he 
comprehended at once the fraternal interest which 
a man like Philip might well take in a creature 
like Faimy, if commended to his care by a pro- 
tector whose doom was so awful as thai which 
had ingulfed the life of William Gawtrey. Lil- 
burne had some thoughts at first of claiming her ; 
but, as he had no power to compel her residence 
with him, he did not wish, on consideration, to 
come again in contact with Philip on ground so 
full of humbling recollections as that still over- 
shadowed by the images of Gawtrey and Mary. 
He contented himself with writing an artful let- 
ter to Simon, stating that, from Fanny's residence 
with Mr. Gawtrey, and from her likeness to her 
mother, whom he had only seen as a child, he 
had conjectured the relationship she bore to him- 
self ; and, having obuined other evidence of that 
fact (he did not say what or where,) he had not 
scrupled to remove her to his roof, meaning to 
explain all to Mr. Gawtrey the next day. This 
letter was accompanied by one from a lawyer, 
informing Simon Gawtrey that Lord Lilbume 
would pay J^OO a year, in quarterly payments, 
to his order ; and that he was requested to add, 
that when the voung lady he had so benevolently 
reared came of age, or married, an adequate pro- 
vision would be made for her. Simon's eyes 
blazed up at this last intelligence, when read to 
him, though he neither comprehended nor sought 
to know why Lord Lilbume should be so gen- 
erous, or what that noble person's letter to him- 
self was intended to convey. For two days he 
seemed restored to vigorous sense ; but, when he 
had once clutched the first payment made in ad- 



vance, the touch of the money seemed to numb 
him back to his lethargy ; the excitement of de< 
sire died in the feeling of possession. 

And just at that time Fanny's happiness came 
to a close. Philip received Arthur BeaufoltU 
letter ; and now ensued long and frequent ib- 
sences ; and on his return, for about an hour or 
so at a time, he spoke of sorrow and death ; and 
the books were closed, and the songs silenced. 
All fear for Fanny's safety was of course over^ 
all necessity for her work — their little establish- 
ment was increased. She never stirred out with- 
out Sarah ; yet she would rather that there had 
been some danger on her account for Aim to guard 
against, or some trial that his smile might soothe. 
His prolonged absences began to prey upon her 
— the books ceased to interest — no study filled 
up the dreary gap— her step grew listless— her 
cheek pale — she was sensible, at last, that his 
presence had become necessary to her very life. 
One day he came to the house earlier than usual, 
and with a much happier and serener expressioo 
of countenance than he had worn of late. 

Simon was dozing in his chair, with his old 
dog, now scarce vigorous enough to bark, curied 
up at his feet. Neither man nor dog was mon 
as a witness to what was spoken than the lea- 
thern chair or the hearth rug on which they se- 
verally reposed. 

There waa something which, in actual life, 
gready contributed to tlie interest of Fanny's 
strange lot, but which in narration, I feel 1 can- 
not make sufficiently clear to the reader. And 
this was her connection and residence with th^ 
old man. Her character forming, as Au was 
completely gone ; here the blank becoming filled, 
there the page fading to a blank. It wm the 
utter, total deathliness in life of Simon that, whfle 
so impressive to see, renders it impossible to 
bring him before the reader in his full force of 
contrast to the young Psyche. He seldom spoke 
— often not from morning till night — he now sel- 
dom stirred. It is in vain to describe the inde- 
scribable : let the reader draw the picture for him- 
self. And wlienever (as I sometimes think he 
will, after he has closed this book) he conjoies 
up the idea he attaches to the name of its heroine, 
let him see before her, as she glides through the 
humble room — as she listens to the voice of him 
she loves — as she sits musing by the window, 
with the church spire just visible — as, day by 
day, the soul brightens and expands within her 
— still let the reader see within the same walls— 
gray-haired, blind, dull U) all feeling, frozen to all 
life — that stony image of Time and Death! Per- 
haps then he may understand why they who be- 
held the real and the living Fanny blooming nn- 
der that chill and mass of shadow, felt that her 
grace, her simplicity, her channing beauty were 
raised by the contrast, till they grew associated 
with thoughts and images, mysterious and pro- 
found, belonging not more to the lovely than to 
the sublime. 

So there sat the old man; and Philip, thonfh 
aware of his presence, speaking as if he were 
alone with Fanny, after touching on more casual 
topics, thus addressed her : 

" My true and my dear friend, it is to you that 
I shall owe, not only my rights and forUine, but 
the vindication of my mother's memor}'. Yoa 
have not only placed flowers upon diat gravfr 
stone, but it is from you, under Providence, that 
it will be inscribed at last with the name which 
refutes all calumny. Young and innocent as yon 
now are, my gentle and beloved benefactress, 
you cannot as yot know what a Messinf it wiO 
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be to me to engrave that name upon that simple 
stone. Hereafter, when you yourself are a wife, 
a mother, you will comprehend the service you 
have rendered to the living and the dead !" 

He stopped, struggling with the rush of emo- 
tions that overflowed his heart. Alas ! the 
DsAD I what service can we render to them ? 
What availed it now, either to the dust below or 
to the immortality above, Uiat the fools and knaves 
of this world should mention Catharine whose 
life was gone, whose ears were deaf, with more 
or less respect ? There is in calumny that poison 
that, even when the character throws otT the 
dander, the heart remains diseased beneath the 
effect. They say that truth comes sooner or 
later ; but it seldom comes before the soul, pass- 
ing from affony to contempt, has grown caJlous 
to men*s judgments. Calumniate a human being 
in youth, adulate that being in age: nvhat has 
been the interval? Will the »lulation atone either 
for the torture, or the hardness which the torture 
leaves at last ? And if, as in Catharine^s case (a case 
how common !) the truth came too lale — if the 
tomb is closed — if the heart you have wrung can 
be wrung no more — why, the truth is as value- 
less as the epitaph on a forgotten name I Some 
such conviction of the hoUowness of his own 
words, when he spoke of service to the dead, 
smote upon Philip s heart, and stopped the flow 
, of his words. 

Fanny, conscious only of his praise, his thanks, 
and the tender affection of his voice, stood still 
sflent, her eyes downcast, her breast heaving. 
Philip resumed : 

"And now, Fanny, my honoured sister, I 
vould thank you for more, were it possible, even 
than this. I shall owe to you not only name and 
fortune, but happiness. It is from the rights to 
which you have assisted me, and which will 
shortly be made clear, that I am enabled to de- 
mand a hand I have long coveted : the hand of 
one as dear to me. as you are. In a word, the 
time has this day been fixed when I shall have a 
home to ofier to you and to this old man ; when 
1 can present to you a sister who will prize you 
as I do; for I love you so dearly, I owe you so 
moch, that even that home would lose half its 
smiles if you were not there. Do you under- 
stand me, Fanny ? The sister I speak of will be 
my wife !" 

The poor girl who heard this speech of most 
cruel tenderness did not fall, or faint, or evince 
any outward emotion except in a deadly paleness. 
She seemed like one turned to a stone. Her 
very breath forsook her for some moments, and 
then came back with a long deep sigh. She laid 
her hand lighdy upon his arm, and said calmly, 

" Yes, I understand. We once saw a wed- 
ding. You are to be married : I shall see yoursP^ 
*'You shall; and later, perhaps, I may see 
your own. I have a brother — ah ! if I could but 
^d him— younger than I am, beautiful almost 
as you !" 
** You will be happy," said Fanny, still calm- 

"I have long placed my hopes of happiness in 
soch a union ! Stay 1 where are you going T" 

"To pray for you !" said Fanny, wim a smile 
in which there was something of the old vacancy ; 
wd she walked gently from the room. Philip 
followed her with moistened eyes. He had no 
suspicion of her secret, and her manner now 
njight have deceived one more vain. He soon 
after quitted the house and returned to town. 

Three hours after, Sarah found Fanny stretched 
^ the floor of her own room, so still, so white, 



that, for some moments, the old woman thought 
life was gone. She recovered, however, by de- 
grees ; and, after putting her hands to her eyes, 
and muttering some moments, seemed much as 
usual, except that she was more silent, and that 
her lips remained colourless, and her hands cold 
like stone. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Fee Ye tee what follows. 

Jjuke. O .gentle f^irl this fbape again T 
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That evening Sidney Beaufort arrived in Lon- 
don. It is the nature of solitude to make the 
passions calm on the surface, agitated in the deeps. 
Sidney had placed his whole existence in one 
objecu When the letter arrived that told him to 
hope no more, he was at first rather sensible of 
the terrible and dismal blank — the " void abyss*' 
— to which all his future was suddenly changed, 
than roused to vehement and turbulent emotion. 
But Camilla's letter had, as we have seen, raised 
his coura|3;e and animated his heart. To the idea 
of her faith he still clung with the instinct of 
hope in the midi>t of despair. The tidings that 
she was absolutely betrothed to another, and in 
so short a time since her rrjection of him, let 
loose from all restraint his darker and more im- 
petuous passions. In a state of mind bordering 
on phrensy, he hurried to London to seek her, to 
see her ; with what intent, what hope, if hope 
there were, he himself could scarcely tell. But 
what man who has loved with fervour and trust 
will be contented to receive the sentence of eter- 
nal separation except from the very lips of the 
one thus worshipped and thus forsworn ? 

The day had been intensely cold. Toward* 
evening, the snow fell fa3t and heavily. Sidney 
had not, since a child, been before in London ; 
and the immense city, covered with a wintr}' and 
icy mist, through which the hurrying passengers 
and the slow-moving vehicles passed, spectre-like, 
along the dismal and slippery streets, opened to 
the stranger no hospitable arms. He knew not 
a step of the way — he was pushed to and fro^ 
his scarce intelligible questions impatiendy an- 
swered — the snow covered him— the frost pierced 
to his veins. At length a man, more kindly than 
the rest, and seeing that he was a stranger to 
London, procured him a hnckpey-coach, and di- 
rected the driver to the distant quarter of Berke- 
ley Square. The snow balled under the hoofs 
of the horses ; the groaning vehicle proceeded at 
the pace of a hearse. At length, and after a period 
of such suspense and such emotion as Sidney 
never in after-life could recall without a shudder, 
the coach stopped, the benumbed driver heavily 
descended, die sound of the knocker knelled loud 
through the muffled air, and the light from Mr. 
Beaufort's hall dared full upon the di2zy eyes of 
the visiter. He pushed aside the porter, and 
sprung into the halL Luckily, one of the foot- 
men who had attended Mrs. Beaufort to the 
lakes recognised him ; and, in answer to his breath- 
less inquiry, said, 

«♦ Why, indeed, Mr. Spencer, Miss Beaufort 
is at home — ^up stairs in the drawing-room, with 
master and mistress, and Monsieur de Vaude- 
mont; but — " 

Sidney waited no more. He bounded up the 
stairs ; he opened the first door that presented 
itself to him, and burst, unannounced and un- 
looked for, upon the eyes of the group seated 
within. He saw not the terrified start of Mr. 



Robert Beaufort ; he heeded not the faint, nervous 
exclamation of the mother; he caught not the 
dark and wondering glance of the stranger seated 
beside Camilla ; he saw but Camilla herself, and 
in a moment he was at her feet 

*' Camilla, I am here ! I, who love you so ; 
I, who have noUiing in the world but you I — I 
am here, to hear from you, and you alone, if I 
am indeed abandoned — if you are indeed to be 
anoUier's !" 

He had dashed his hat from his brow as he 
sprang forward ; his long, fair hair, damp with 
the snows, fell disordered over his forehesKl ; his 
eyes were fixed, as for life and death, upon the 
pale face and trembling lips of Camilla. Robert 
Beaufort, in great alarm, and well aware of the 
fierce temper of Philip, anticipative of some rash 
and violent impulse, turned his glance upon his 
destined son-in-law. But there was no angry 
pride in the countenance he there beheld. Philip 
had risen, but his frame was bent, his knees 
knocked together, his lips were parted, his eyes 
were staring full upon the face of the kneeling 
man. 

Suddenly Camilla, sharing her father's fear, 
herself half arose, and, with an unconscious 
pathos, stretched one hand, as if to shelter, over 
Sidney's head, and looked to Philip, Sidney's 
eyes followed hers. He sprang to his feet. 

*^ What, then, it is true ! And this is the man 
for whom I am abandoned ! But, urdess you— 
you^ with your own lips — tell me that you love 
me no more — that you love another, I will not 
yield you up but with life." 

He stalked sternly and impetuously up 'o 
Philip, who recoiled as his rival advanced. The 
characters of the two men seemed suddenly 
changed. The timid dreamer seemed dilated into 
the feariess soldier. The soldier seemed shrink- 
ing — quailing — into nameless terror. Sidney 
grasped that strong arm, as Philip still retreated, 
with his slight and delicate fingers ; grasped it 
with violence and menace; and, frowning into 
the face from which the swarthy blood was scared 
away, said, in a hollow whisper, 

*•*' Do you hear me ? Do you comprehend me T 
I say that she shall not be forced into a marriase 
at which, I yet believe, her heart rebels. My 
claim is holier than yours. Renounce her, or win 
her but with my blood.'* 

Philip did not apparently hear the words thus 
addressed to him. His whole senses seemed ab- 
sorbed in the one sense of si^ht. He continued 
to gaze upon the speaker, till his eye dropped on 
the hand that yet griped his arm. And as he thus 
looked he uttered an inarticulate cry. He caught 
the hand in his own, and poidted to a ring on the 
finger, but remained speechless. Mr. Beaufort 
approached, and began some stammered words of 
soothing to Sidney ; but Philip motioned him to 
be silent ; and at last, as if by a violent effort, 
said, not to Sidney, but to Beaufort, 

*< His name ? his name ?" 

•* It is Mr. Spencer— Mr. Charles Spencer," 
cried Beaufort. *' Listen to me ; I will explain 
all; I— I—" 

** Hush ! hush !" cried Philip ; and, turning to 
Sidney, he put his hand on his shoulder, and, 
looking him full in the face, said, 

" Have not you known another name ? Are 
you not — yes^ it is so — it is — it is ! Follow me, 
foUow !" 

And still retaining his grasp, and leading Sid- 
ney, who was now subdued, awed, and a prey to 
new and wUd suspicions, he moved on gently, 
stride by stride, his eyes fixed on that faur face, 
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his lips muttering, till the closing door shut both 
forms from the eyes of the three there left — in 
what state of presentiment, or conjecture, or fear, 
the reader can imagine better than I describe. 

It was the adjoining room into which Philip 
led his rival. It was Ut but by a small reading- 
lamp, and the bright, steady blaze of the fire; 
and by this light they both continued to gaze on 
each other, as if spellbound, in complete silence. 
At last Philip, by an irresistible impulse, fell up- 
on Sidney's bosom, and, clasping him with con- 
vulsive energy, gasped out, 

" Sidney ! Sidney ! my mother's son !" 

" What !" exclaimed Sidney, struggling from 
the embrace, and at last freeing himself; 'Mt is 
you, then ! you — my own broSier ! Yon, who 
have been hitherto the thorn in my path, the 
cloud in my fate ! Yoir, who are now come to 
make me a wretch for life ! I love that woman, 
and you tear her from me ! You, who subjected 
my infancy to hardship, and, but for Providence, 
might have degraded my youth, by your exam- 
ple, into shame and guilt !" 

"Forbear! Forbear!" cried Philip with a 
voice so shrill in its agony that it smote the hearts 
of those in the adjoining chamber like the shiiek 
of some despairing soul. 'ITiey looked at each 
other, but not one had the courage to break upon 
the interview. 

Sidney himself was appalled by the sound. 
He thiew himself on a seat, and, overcome by 
passions so new to him, by excitement so strange, 
hid his face, and sobbed as a child. 

Philip walked rapidly to and fro the room for 
some moments ; at length he paused opposite to 
Sidney and said, with the deep calmness of a 
wronged and goaded spirit, 

"Sidney Beaufort, hear me! When my mother 
died, she confided you to my care, my love, and my 
protection. In the last lines that her hand traced, 
she bade me think less of myself than of vou, be 
to you as a father as well as brother. The hour 
that I read that letter, 1 fell on my knees and vow- 
ed that I would fulfil that injunction — that I 
would sacrifice my very self, if I could give for- 
tune or happiness to you. And this not for your 
sake alone, Sidney ; no ! but as my mother — our 
wronged, our belied, our broken-hearCed mother 
~oh Sidney, Sidney ! have you no tears for her 
too ?" He passed his hand over his own eyes 
for a moment, and resumed : " But as our mo- 
ther, in that last letter, said to me, * Let my love 
pass into your breast for him, so, Sidney, so, in 
all that I could do for you, I fancied that my 
mother's smile looked clown upon me, and that, 
in serving you, it Vf^ my mother whom I obey- 
ed. Perhaps hereafter, Sidney, when we talk 
over that period of my earlier life when I worked 
for you — when the degradation you speak of 
(there was no crime in it !) was borne cheerfully 
for your sake, and yours the holyday, though 
mine the task — perhaps hereafter you will do me 
more justice. You left me or were reft me, and 
I gave all the little fortune that my mother had 
bequeathed us to get some tidings from you. I 
received your letter — that bitter letter — and I 
cared not then that I was a beggar, since I was 
alone. You talk of what I have cost you — you 
talk! — and you now ask me to — to — merciful 
Heaven ! let me understand you. Do you love 
Camilla? Does she love you? Speak — speak 
— explain ; what new agony awaits me ?" 

It was then that Sidney, aflfected and humbled, 
amid all his more selfish sorrows, by his brother's 
language and manner, related, as succinctly as he 
could, the history of his afifection for Camilla, the 



circumstances of their engagement, and ended by 
placing before him the letter he had received 
from Mr. Beaufort. 

In spite of all his efforts for self-control, Phi- 
lip's anguish was so great, so visible, that Sidney, 
after looking at his working features, his trem- 
bling hands for a moment, felt all the earlier parts 
of his nature melt in a flow of generous sympa- 
thy and remorse. He fiung himself on the 
breast from which he had shrunk before, and 
cried, 

•* Brother, brother ! forgive me. I see how I 
have wronged you. If she has forgotten me— if 
she love you, take her and be happy !" 

Philip returned his embrace, but without 
warmth, and then moved away ; and again, in 
great disorder, paced the room. His brother 
only heard disjointed exclamations that seemed to 
escape unawares : " They said she loved me / 
Heaven give me strength ! Mother, mother ! let 
me fulfil my vow! Oh, that I had died ere 
this !" He stopped at last, and the large dews 
rolled down his forehead. 

"Sidney!" said he, "there is mystery here 
that I comprehend not. But my mind now is 
very confiised. If she loves you — if I Is it pos 
sible for a woman to love two? Well, well, I 
go to solve the riddle: wait here !" 

He vanished into the next room, and for nearly 
half an hour Sidney was alone. He heard 
through the partition murmured voices ; he caught 
more clearly the sound of Camilla's sobs. The 
particulars of that interview between Philip and 
Camilla, alone at first (afterward Mr. Robert 
Beaufort was re-admitted), Philip never disclos- 
ed, nor could Sidney himself ever obtain a cleai 
account from Camilla, who oould not recall it, even 
years after, without great emotion. But at last 
the door was opened, and Philip entered leading 
Camilla by the hand. His face was calm, and 
there was a smile on his lips ; a greater dignity 
than even that habitual to him was diffused over 
his whole person. Camilla was holding her 
handkerchief to her eyes, and weeping passion- 
ately. Mr. Beaufort followed them with a morti- 
fied and slinking air. 

"Sidney," said Philip, * it is past. All is 
arranged. I yield to your earlier, and, therefore, 
better claim. Mr. Beaufort consents to your 
union. He will tell you, at some fitter time, that 
our birthright is at last made clear, and that there 
is no blot on the name we shall hereafter bear. 
Sidney, embrace your bride !" 

Amazed, delighted, and still half incredulous, 
Sidney seized and kissed the hand of Camilla; 
and as he then drew her to his breast, she said, 
as she pointed to Philip, 

"Oh? if you do love me as you say, see in 
him the generous, the noble — " Fresh sobs 
broke off her speech ; but, as Sidney sought 
again to take her hand, rhe whispered, with a 
torching and a womanly sentiment, " Ah ! re- 
spect him: see!" and Sidney, looking then at 
his brother, saw that, though he still attempted 
to smile, his lip writhed, and his features were 
drawn together, as one whose frame is wrung by 
torture, but who struggles not to groan. 

He flew to Philip, who, grasping his hand, 
held him back and said, 

" I have fulfilled my vow ! I have given you 
up the only blessing my life has known. Enough ! 
you are happy ; and I shall be so too, when God 
pleases to soften this blow. And now you must 
not wonder or blame me if, though so lately 
found, I leave you a while. Do me one kind- 
ness—you, Sidney — you, Mr. Beaufort. Let 



the marriage take place at H , in the village 

church by which my mother sleeps ; let it be de- 
layed till the suit is terminated ; by that time I 
shall hope to meet you all — to meet you, Camilla, 
as I ought to meet my brother's wife : till then, 
my presence will not sadden your happiness. 
Do not seek to see me, do not expect to hear from 
me. Hist ! be silent, all of you ; my heart is yet 
bruised and sore. Oh Thou," and here, deep- 
ening in his voice, he raised his arms, " Thoa, 
who hast preserved my youth from such snares 
and such peril — who hast guided my steps from 
the abyss to which they wandered, and beneath 
whose hand I now bow, grateful if chastened— 
receive this offering and bless that union ! Fare 
ye well." 

CHAFFER XXL 

" lleaveirs airs ami J the harpatringt dwell; 

And w« wMt they ne'er may fade ; ' 

Tbevccaae; and the aoul i^ a silent cell. 

where muitic never played. 
Dream follows dream ttarott^h the long nif ht-linfni ** 

Wilsom: The Pa*t,mp9m. 

The self command which Philip had obtained 
for a while deserted him when he was without 
the house. His mind felt broken up into chaos; 
he hurried on, mechanically, on foot ; he passed 
street upon street, now solitary and deserted, as 
the lamps gleamed upon the thick snow. The 
city was left behind him. He paused not, till, 
breathless, and exhausted in spirit if not in frame, 
he reached the churchyard where Catharioe's 
dust reposed. The snow had ceased to fall, but 
it lay deep over the graves. The yew-lrees, 
clad in their white shrouds, gleamed ghostlike 
through the dimness. Upon the rail that fenced 
the tomb yet hung a wreath that Fanny's hand 
had placed there ; but the flowers were hid ; it 
was a wreath of snow ! Through the intervals 
of the huge and still clouds there gleamed a few 
melancholy stars. The very calm of the holy 
spot seemed unutterably sad. The death of the 
year overhung the death of man. And, as Philip 
bent over the tomb, within and without all was 
Ice ai>d Night ! 

How long he remained on that spot, what 
were his emotions or his prayers, he himself 
never afterward could recall. Ix)ng past mid- 
night Fanny heard his step on the stairs, and the 
door of his chamber close with unwonted vio- 
lence. She heard, too, for some hours, his heavy 
tread on the floor, till suddenly all was silent. 
The next morning, when, at the usual hour, 
Sarah ehtered to unclose the shutters and light 
the fire, she was startled by wild exclamations 
and wilder laughter. The fever had mounted to 
the brain : he was delirious. 

For several weeks Philip Beaufort was in im- 
minent danger; for a considerable part of that 
time he was unconscious ; and, when the penl was 
past, his recovery was slow and gradual. It was 
the only illness to which his vigorous frame had 
ever been subjected ; and the fever had perhaps 
exhausted him more than it might have done one 
in whose constitution the disease had encountered 
less resistance. His brother, imagining he had 
gone abroad, was unacquainted with his danger. 
None tended his sickbed save the hirefing nuwe, 
the fee'd physician, and the unpurchaseable heart 
of the only being to whom the wealth and rank 
of the heir of Beaufort Court were as nothing. 
Here was reserved for him Fate's crowning les- 
son, in the vanity of those human wishes which 
anchor in gold and power. For how many yesrs 
had the exile and the outcast pined indignantly 
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for his birthright ! Lo ! it was won, and with it 
came the cttished heart and the smitten frame. 
A« he slowly recovered sense and reasoning, 
these thoughts stiuck him forcibly. He felt as if 
he were righdy punished in .having disdained, 
daring his earlier youth, the enjoyments within 
his reach. Was there nothing in the glorious 
health— the unconquerable hope — the heart, if 
wrung, and chafed, and sorely tried, free at least 
from the direst anguish of the passions, disap- 
pointed and jealous love ? Though certain, if 
spared to the future, to be rich, powerful, righted 
in name and honour, might he not, from that 
sickbed, envy his earlier past ? even when with 
his brother-orphan he wandered through the soli- 
tary fields, and felt witli what energies we are 
gified when we have something to protect; or 
when, loving and beloved, he saw life smile out 
to him in the eyes of Eugenie ; or when, after 
that melancholy loss, he wrestled boldly, and 
breast to breast, with Fortune, in a far land, for 
honoor and independence? There is something 
in severe illness, especially if it be in violent con- 
trast to the usual strength of the body, which has 
ofien the most salutary effect upon the mind — 
which often, by the affliction of the frame, 
roughly wins us from the too morbid pains of the 
heart— which makes as feel that, in mere ifb, 
enjoyed as the robust enjoy it, Gk>d*8 great prin- 
ciple of good breathes and mores. We rise, 
thus, from the sickbed softened and humbled, 
and more disposed to look around us for such 
blessings as we may yet command. 

The return of Philip, his danger, the necessity 
of exertion, of tending him, hwA roused Fanny 
/loma state which might otherwise have been 
permanendy dangerous to the intellect so lately 
ripened within her. With what patience, with 
what fortitude, with what unutterable thou^t and 
devotion she fulfilled that best and holiest woman's 
doty, let the man whose struggle with life and death 
has been blessed with the yigil that wakes and saves 
imagine to himself. And in all her anxiety and ter- 
ror she had glimpses of a happiness which it 
seemed to her almost criminal to acknowledge. 
For, even in hi6 delirium, her voice seemed to 
have some soothing influence over him, and he 
was calmer when she was by. And when at last 
he was conscious, her face was the first he saw, 
and her name the first which his lips uttered. 
As then he mw gradually stroiiger, and the bed 
was deserted for the sofa, he took more dian the 
M pleasure in hearing her read to him, which 
she did with a feeling uiat lecturers cannot teach. 
And once, in a pause from this occupaiion, he 
spoke to her frankly ; he sketched his past his> 
tOTV-his last sacrifice. And Fanny, as she 
wept, learned that he was no more another*s ! 

It has been said thai this man, naturally of an 
active and impatient temperament, had been little 
accustomed to seek those resources which are 
found in books. But somehow, in that sick 
chamber, it was Fanny's voice — the voic^e of her 
over whose mind he had once so haughtily la- 
mented — that taught him how much of aid and 
solace the herd of men derive from the everlast- 
ing genius of the few. 

Gradually, and interval by interval, moment 
by moment, thvs drawn together, all thought be- 
yond shut out (for, however crushing for the 
thne the blow that had stricken Phdip from 
health and reason, he was not that slave to a 
gnilty fancy that he could voluntarily indulge — 
that he wonld not eamesdy seek to shun idl sen- 
timents that yet turned with unholy yearning 
towards the betrothed of his brother)— -gradndlyy 



I say, and slowly, came those progressive and 
delicious epochs which mark a revolution in the 
affections : unspeakable gratitude, brotherly ten- 
derness, the united strength of compassion and 
respect that he had felt for Fanny, seemed, as he 
gained health, to mellow into feelings yet more 
exquisite and deep. He could no longer delude 
himself with a vain and imperious belief that it 
was a defective mind that his heart protected ; he 
began again to be sensible to the rare beauty of 
that tender face: more lovely, perhaps, fur the 
paleness that had replaced its bloom. The fancy 
that he had so imperiously checked before — be- 
fore he saw Camilla, returned to him, and neither 
pride nor honour had now the right to chase the 
soft wings away. One evening, fiemcying him- 
self alone, he fell into a profound revery ; he 
awoke with a start, and the exclamation, ^* Was 
it true love that I ever felt for Camilla, or a pas- 
sion-'-a phrensy — a delusion ?" 

His exclamation was answered by a sound 
that seemed both of joy and grief. He looked 
up, and saw Fanny before him ; the light of the 
moon, just risen, fell full on her form, but her 
hands were clasped before her face ; he heard her 
sob. 

" Fanny, dear Fanny," he cried, and sought to 
throw himself from the sofa to her feet. But she 
drew herself away, and fled from the chamber as 
a dream. 

Philip rose, and, for the first time since his 
iUness, walked, but with feeble step 5, to and fro 
the room. With what different emotions from 
those in which last, in fierce and intolerable afo- 
ny, he had paced that narrow boundary ! Ke- 
tuming health creeped through his veins ; a se- 
rene, a kindly, a celestial joy circumfused his 
heart. Had the time yet come when the old 
Florimelhad melted into snow ; when the new and 
the true one, with its warm life, its tender beauty, 
its maiden wealth of love, had risen before his 
hopes ? He paused before the window ; the 
spot within seemed so confined, the night with- 
out so calm and lovely, that he forgot his stiU- 
clinging malady, and unclosed the casement: 
the air came soft and fresh upon his temples, and 
the church tower and spire, for the first time, did 
not seem to him to rise in gloom against the 
heavens. Even the grave-stone of Catharine, 
half in moonlight, half in shadow, appeared to 
him to wear a smile. His mother's memory 
was become linked with the living Fanny. 

*• Thou art vindicated — thy Sicmey is happy," 
he murmured : *' to her the thanks !" 

Fair hopes and soft thoughts busy within him, 
he remained at the easement till the increasing 
chill warned him of the danger he incurred. 

The next day, when thie physician visited 
him, he found the fever had returned. For many 
days Philip was again in danger— dull, uncon- 
scious even of the step and voice of Fanny. 

He woke at last as from a long and profound 
sleep ; woke so refreshed, so revived, that he felt 
at once that some great crisis had been passed, 
and that, at length, he had struggled back to the 
suimy shores of Life. 

By his bedside sat Liancourt, who, long alarm- 
ed at his disappearance, had at last contrived, 
with the help of Mr. Barlow, to trace him to 
Grawtrey's house, and had for several days taken 
share in the vigils of poor Fanny. 

While he was yet explaining all this to Philip, 
and congratulating him on his evident recovery, 
the physician entmed to confirm the congratula- 
tion. In a few days the invalid was able to quit 
his room, and nothing but change of air seemed 



necessary for his convalescence. It was then 
that Liancourt, who had for two days seemed im- 
patient to unburden himself of some communica- 
tion, thus addressed nim : 

•• My dear friend, 1 have learned, now, your 
story from Bariow, who called several times dur- 
ing your relapse, and who is the more anxious 
about you, as the time for the decision of your 
case now draws near. The sooner you quit this 
house the better." 

*' Quit this house ? and why ? Is there not 
one in this house to whofh I owe my fortune and 
my life?" 

** Yes ; and for that reason I say, Go hence : 
it is the only return you can make her." 

** Pshaw ? speak intelligibly." 

" I wUl," said Liancourt, gravely. •* I hav© 
been a watcher with her by your sickbed, and I 
know what you must feel already ; nay, I nrast 
confess that even the old servant has ventured to 
speak to me. You have inspired that poor girl 
with feelings dangerous to her peace." 

«* Ha !" cried Philip, with such joy that Lian- 
court frowned and said, *^ Hitherto I have be .; - 
ed you too honourable to—" 

" So jrou think she loves me T" intenupted 
PhUip. 

" Yes ; what then ? You, the heir of Beaufort 
Court— of a rental of je20,000 a year— of an 
historical name — ^you cannot marry this poor 
giii!" 

" Well I I will consider what you say ; and, 
at all events, I will leave the house to attend the 
result of tlie trial. Let us talk no more on d)e 
subject now." 

Philip had the penetration to perceive that 
Liancourt, who was gready moved by the beauty, 
the innocence, and unprotected position of Fanny, 
had not confined caution to himself; that, with 
his characteristic, well-meaning bluntness, and 
with the license of a man somewhat advanced in 
years, he had spoken to Fanny herself: for Fan- 
ny now seemed to shun him ; her eyes were 
heavy, her manner was embarrassecl. He saw 
the change, but it did not srieve him ; he hail^ 
the omens which he drew from it. 

And at last he and Liancourt went. He was 
absent three weeks, during which time the for- 
mality of the friendly lawsuit was decided, and 
the public were in ecstasies at the noble and sub- 
lime conduct of Mr. Robert Beaufort ; who, thr 
moment he had discovered a document which he 
might so easily have buried for ever in oblivion, 
voluntarily agreed to dispossess himself of estates 
he had so long enjoyed, preferring conscience to 
lucre. Some persons observed that it was re- 
ported that Mr. Philip Beaufort had also been 
generous; that he had agreed to give up the 
estates forJiis uncle's life, and was only, in the 
meanwhile, to receive a fourth of the revenues. 
Bnt the universal comment was, «« He could not 
have done less !" Mr. Robert Beaufort was, as 
Lord Lilbume had once observed, a man who 
was bom, made, and reared to be spoken well of 
by the world ; and it fifos a comfort to him now, 
poor man ! to feel that his character was so highly 
estimated. If Philip should live to the age of 
one hundred, he will never become so respectable 
and popular a man with the crowd as his worthy 
uncle. But does it much matter f 

Philip returned to H the eve before the 

day fixed for the marriage of his brother and 
Camilla. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

**From Night. Sunshine and Day arosi:!''— Hes. 

The sun of early May sh6ne cheerfully over 
the quiet suburb of H— . In the thorough- 
fares life was astir. It was tlie hour of noon, 
the hour at whirh commerce is busy and streets 
are full. The old retired trader, eyeing wistfully 
the rolling coach or the oft-pausing omnibus, was 
breathing the fresh and scented air in the broadest 
and most crowded road, from which, afar in the 
distance, rose the spires of the metropolis. The 
boy let loose from the dayschool was hurrying 
home to dinner, his satchel on his back ; the bal- 
lad-singer was sending her cracked whine through 
the obscurer alleys, where the baker's boy, witli 
puddings on his tray, and the smart maid-servant, 
despatched for porter, paused to listen. And 
round the shops where cheap shawls and cottons 
tempted the female eye, many a loitering girl de- 
tained her impatient mother, and eyed the tickets 
and calculated her hard-gained savings for the 
Sunday gear. And in the corners of the streets 
steamed the itinerant kitchens of the piemen, and 
rose the sharp cry, '* All hot ! all hot !*' in the 
ear of infant and ragged Hunger. And amid 
them all rolled on some lazy coach of ancient 
merchant or withered maiden, unconscious of any 
life but that creeping through their own dulU 
rivered veins. And before the house in which 
Catharine died there loitered many stragglers, 
gossips of the hamlet, subscribers to the news- 
room hard by, to guess, and speculate, and won- 
der why, from the church behind, there rose the 
merry peal of the marriage bell ! 

At length, along the broad road leading from 
the great city, there were seen rapidly advancing 
three carriages of a different fashion from those 
familiar to £e suburb. On they came ; swiftly 
they whirled round the angle that conducted to 
the church, the hooh of the gay steeds ringing 
cheerily on the ground, the white favours of the 
servants gleaming in the sun. Happy is the bride 
the sun shines on ! And when the carriages bad 
thus vanished, the scattered groups melted into 
one crowd, and took their way to the church. 
They stood idling without in the burial-ground, 
many of them round the fence that guarded from 
their footsteps Catharine's lonely grave. All in 
nature was glad, exhilarating, and yet serene ; a 
genial freshness breathed through the soft au ; 
not a cloud was to be seen in the smiling azure ; 
even the old dark yews seemed happy in their 
everlasting verdure. The bell ceased, and then 
even the crowd grew silent ; and not a sound was 
heard in that solemn spot to whose demesnes ate 
consecrated alike the Birth, the Marriage, and the 
Death. 

At length there came forth from the church- 
door the goodly form of a rosy beadle. Ap- 
proaching the groups, he whispered the better- 
dressed, and commanded the ragged ; remonstrate 
ed with the old, and lifted his cane to the young; 
and the result of all was, that the churchyard, 
not without many a murmur and expostulation, 
was cleared, and the crowd fell back in the space 
behind the gates of the principal entrance, where 
they swayed, and gaped, and chattered round 
the carriages which were to bear away the bridsd 
party. 

Within the church, as the ceremony was now 
concluded, Philip Beaufort conducted, hand-in- 
hand, silently along the aisle, his brother's wife. 

Leaning on his stick, his cold sneer upon his 
thin lip, Lord Lilbume limped, step by step, with 
the pair, though a little apart from them, glancing 



from moment to moment at the face of Philip 
Beaufort, where he had hoped to read a grief that 
he could not detect. Lord Lilburnc had carefully 
refrained from an interview with Philip till tliat 
day, and he now only came to the wedding, as 
a surgeon goes to an hospital to examine a wound 
which he had been told would be great and sore : 
he was disappointed. Close behind followed 
Sidney, radiant with joy, and bloom, and beauty ; 
and his kind guardian, the tears rolling down his 
eyes, murmured blessings as he looked upon him. 
Mrs. Beaufort had declined attending the cere- 
mony : her nerves were too weak ; but behind, 
at a long interval, came Robert Beaufort, sober, 
staid, collected as ever to outward seeming ; but 
a close observer might have seen that his eye had 
lost its habitual complacent cunning, that his step 
was more heavy, his stoop more joyless. About 
his air there was something crestfallen. The 
consciousness of acres had passed away from his 
pordy presence; he was no longer a possessor, 
but a pensioner. The rich man, who had decided 
as he pleased on the happiness of others, was a 
cipher : he had ceased to have an interest in any- 
thing. What to him the marriage of his daugh- 
ter now ? Her children would not be the heirs 
of Beaufort. As Camilla kindly turned round, 
and, through happy tears, waited for his approach 
to clasp his hand, he forced a smUe, but it was 
sickly and piteous. He longed to creep away 
and be alone. 

'* My father !" said Camilla, in her sweet, low 
voice; and she extricated herself from Philip 
and threw herself on his breast. 

** She is a good child," said Robert Beaufort, 
vacantly ; and, turning his dry eyes to the group, 
he caught instinctively at his customary common- 
places ; '* and a good child, Mr. Sidney, makes 
a good wife !" 

The clergyman bowed as if the compliment 
were addressed to himself; he was the only man 
there whom Robert Beaufort could now deceive. 

** My sister," said Philip Beaufort, as, once 
more leaning on his arm, they passed before the 
churchdoor,/' may Sidney love and prize you — 
as I would have done ; and believe me, both of 
you, I have no regret, no memory that wounds 
me now." 

He dropped her hand, and motioned to her 
father to lead her to the carriage. Then winding 
his arm into Sidney's, he said, 

♦* Wait till they are gone : I have one word 
yet with you. Go on, gentlemen." 

The clergyman bowed, and walked through the 
churchyard. But Lilbume, pausing and survey- 
ing Philip Beaufort, said to him whisperingly, 

"And so much for feeling — the folly! So 
much for generosity — the delusion! Happy 
man!" 

" I am thoroughly happy, Lord Lilbume." 

" Are you ? Then it was neither feeling nor 
generosity ; and we were taken in ! Grood-day." 
With that he limped slowly to the gate. 

Philip answered not the sarcasm even by a 
look, for at that moment a loud shout was set up 
by the mob without : they had caught a glimpse 
of the bride. 

" Come, Sidney, this way," said he ; " I must 
not detain you long." 

Arm in arm they passed out of the church, and 
turned to the spot hard by where the flowers 
smiled up to them from the stone on their mo- 
ther's grave. 

The old inscription had been effaced, and the 
name of Catharine Beaufort was placed upon 
the f tond. 



" Brother," said Philip, " do not forget this 
grave : years hence, when children play around 
your own hearth. Observe, the name of Catha- 
rine Beaufort is fresher on the stone than the 
dates of birth and death ; the name was only in- 
scribed there to day— ^our wedding day ! Bro- 
ther, by this grave we are now iiul^ united." 

*' Oh, Philip !" cried Sidney, in deep emotion, 
clasping the hand stretched out to him, " I feel, 
I feel how noble, how great you are ; that you 
have sacrificed more than I dreamed of-—" 

" Hush!" said Philip, with a smile ; «« no talk 
of this. I am happier than you deem me. Go 
in ; she waits you." 

'• And you I Leave you alone !" 

*'Not alone," said Philip, pointing to the 
grave. 

Scarce had he spoken when from the gate cam^ 
the shrill, clear voice of Lord Lilbume. 

" We wait for Mr. Sidney Beaufort." 

Sidney passed his hand over his eyes, wrung 
his brother's hand once more, and in a moment 
was by Camilla's side. 

Another shout — the whirl of the wheels— the 
tramping of feet — the distant hum and murmur 
— and all was still. 

The clerk returned to lock up the church— he 
did not observe where Philip stood in the shadow 
of the wall — and went home to talk of the ny 
wedding, and inquire at what hour the funeral of 
a young woman, his next-door neighbour, would 
take place the next day. 

It might be a quarter of an hour afler Philip 
was thus left — nor hnd he moved from the spot 
—when he felt his sleeve pulled gently. He 
tnrned round and saw before him Uie wistful face 
of Fanny ! 

**Soyou would not come to the wedding?*' 
said he. 

** No. But I fancied you might be here alone 
— and sad." 

•* And you will not even wear the dress I gave 
you?" 

"Another time. Tell me, are you unhappy T 

" Unhappy, Fanny ! No ; look around. The 
very burial-ground has a smile. See the labur- 
nums clustering over the wall; listen to the birds 
on the dark yews above ; and yonder, see, even 
the butterfly has settled upona gtave ! I amm^f 
unhappy." As he thus spoke he looked at her 
earnestly, and, taking both her hands in his, 
drew her scntly towards him, and continued: 
"Fanny, do you remember that, leaning over 
that gate, I once spoke to you of the happiness 
of marriage where two hearts are united. Nay, 
Fanny, nay, I must go on. It was here in this 
spot — it was here that I first saw you on my re- 
turn to England. I came to seek the dead, and 
I have thought since it was my mother's goa^ 
dian spirit that drew me hither to find yot/— the 
living ! And often afterward, Fanny, you would 
come with me here, when, blinded and dull as I 
was, I came to brood and repine, insensible of 
the treasures even then, perhaps, within my reach. 
But best as it was ; the ordeal thiough which I 
have passed has made me more grateful for the 
prize I now dare to hope for. On this grave your 
hand daily renewed the flowers. By this grave, 
the link between the Time and the Eternity, 
whose lessons we have read together, will you 
consult to record our vows ! Fanny— dearest, 
fairest, tenderest, best— I love you, and at last as 
alone you should be loved ! I woo you as my 
wife ! Mine, not for a season, but for ever : for ever, 
even when these graves are opened, and the World 
sbriveb like a scroll. Do you understand me? 
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Do you heed me t Or have I dreamed that 
that-" I 

He stopped short : a dismay seized him at her j 
silence. Had he been mistaken in his divine be- 1 
lief? The fear was momentary : for Fanny, who • 
had recoiled as he spoke, now placing her hands - 
to her temples, gazing on him, breathless, and i 
with lips apart, as if, indeed, widi great effort and ; 
struggle, her modest spirit conceived the possi- | 
bility of the happiness that broke upon it, ad- 
vanced timidly, her face suffused in blushes ; and, i 
looking into his eyes as if she would read into ' 
his very soul, said, with an accent, the intense- | 
ness of which showed that her whole fate hung 
on his answer, 

♦♦ But this is pity ! They have told you that 
1 — in short, you are generous — you — you — Oh, 
deceive me not ! Do you love her still ? Can 
you — do you love the humble, foolish Fanny ?" 

*' As God shall judge me, sweet one, I am sin- 
cere ! I have survived a passion, never so sweet, 
80 tender, so entire as that I now feel for yt ;u ! 
And oh, Fanny, hear this true confession ! It 
was you — you to whom my heart turned before 
I saw Camilla ! Against that impulse I struggled 
in the blindness of a haughty error !" 

Fanny uttered a low and Suppressed cry of 
dehght and rapture. Philip passionately con- 
tinued: 

" Fanny, make blessed the life you have saved. 
Fate destined us for each other. Fate for me has 
ripened your sweet mind : Fate for you has soft- 
ened this rugged heart. We may have yet much 
to bear and much to learn. We will console and 
teach each other !" 

He drew her to his breast as he spoke ; drew 
her trembling, blushing, confused, but no more 
reluctant; and there, by the Grave that had been 
80 memorable a scene in their common history, 
were murmured those vows in which all this 
world knows of human happiness is treasured 
and recorded: love that takes the sting from 
grief, and faith that gives eternity to love. All 
8ilent, yet all serene around them ! Above, the 
heaven ; at their feet, the grave. For the love, 
the grave ! for the faith, the heaven ! 



CHAFFER THE LAST. 

** A labore redlnat otiam.'*>-HoRAT. 

I feel that there is some justice in the affection 
the general reader entertains for the old-fashioned, 
and now somewhat obsolete, custom of giving to 
hun, at the close of a work, the latest news of 
those who sought his acquaintance through its 
progress. 

The weak but well-meaning Smith, no moie 
oppressed by the evil influence of his brother, 
has continued to pass his days in comfort and 
respectability on the income setUed on him l>y 
Philip Beaiifort. Mr. and Mrs. Roger Morton 
still live, and have just resigned their business to 
their eldest son, retiring themselves to a small 
villa adjoining the town m which they had made 
their fortime. Mrs. Morton is very apt, when 
she goes out to tea, to talk of her dear deceased 
sister-in-law, the late Mrs. Beaufort, and of her 
own remarkable kindness to her nephew when a 
little boy.* She observes that, in fact, the young 
men owe every thing to Mr. Roger and herself; 
and, indeed, though Sidney was never a grateful 
disposition, and Ims not been near her since, yet 
the elder brother, the Mr. Beaufort, always 
evinces his respect to them by the yearly present 



of a fat buck. She then comments on the ups and 
downs of life ; and observes that it is a pity that 
her son Tom preferred the medical profession to 
the Church ; their cousin, Mr. Beaufort, has two 
livings. To all this Mr. Roger says nothing, 
except an occasional ''Thank Heaven, I want 
no man's help! I am as well to do as my 
neighbours. But that's neither here nor there.'* 

There arer some readers — they who do not 
thoroughly consider the truths of this life — who 
will yet ask, ''But how is Lord Lilbume 
punished?*' Punished: ay and indeed, how? 
The world, and not the poet, must answer that 
question. Crime is punished from without. If 
Vice is punished, it must be within. The Lil- 
bumes of this hollow world are not to be pelted 
with the soft roses of poetical justice. They 
who ask why he is not punished, may be the 
first to doff the hat to the equipage in which he 
lolls through the streets ! The only offence he 
habitually committed of a nature to bring the 
penalties of detection, he renounced the moment 
he perceived there was danger of discovery ; he 
gambled no more after Philip's hint. He was 
one of those, some years after, most bitter upon 
a certain nobleman charged with unfair play; 
one of those who took the accusation as proved, 
and whose authority settled all disputes thereon. 

But, if no thunderbolt falls on Lord Lilbume's 
head — if be is fated still to eat, and drink, and 
die on his bed, he may yet taste the ashes of the 
Dead Sea fruit which his hands have gathered. 
He is grown old. His infirmities increase upon 
him. His sole resources of pleasure — the senses 
— ^are dried up. For him there is no longer 
savour in the viands or sparkle in the wine : man 
delights him not, nor woman either. He is alone 
with Old Age, and in sight of Death. 

With the exception of Simon, who died in his 
chair not many days after Sidney's marriage, 
Robert Beaufort is the only one among the more 
important agents leA at the last scene of this his- 
tory who has passed from our mortal stage. 
After the marriage of his daughter, he moped 
and drooped. He was wont to say — for what 
he said was always amiable— that he missed his 
dear child, especially now he had no son. But 
what he did miss, was the heritage of Beaufort 
Court. The last straw to which he had clung — 
the hope that Camilla would marry the ekler 
brother, and thus that his grandchildren would 
reign in his stead — once swept away, he sank 
deeper and deeper into the despondent sense of 
his own nothingness. What though he still 
possessed the mansion and the main property 
for his life, he was there but a guest on suffer- 
ance. Where was that respectable, comforting, 
complacent feeling of rights in se — of possession 
—of property ? He walked joylessly round the 
park, and rode listlessly round the farms, and sat 
silently in the halls : he was but the tenant of 
another. 

Thus gradually and insensibly he pined away 
from want — moral want, in the midst of actual 
wealth, luxury, and plenty ! There was no visi- 
ble disease which the doctors could cope with. 
They could not put the acres into pills that he 
might swallow, nor melt the woods into decoc- 
tions that he might drink and be well. Camilla, 
hearing that he was ill and that her presence 
might restore him, flew to his side. But it was 
evident then that she was nothing in his thoughts ; 
and even when her first son was born, and crow- 
ed in his arms, he looked at it vaoandy^ '* My 
mndchild ! Yes, and his uncle has provided 
for him, and for you too, handsomely : I don't 



deny it, but my grandchild will never be member 
for the county !'' SdU l^e did not complain, and 
still he caught at sentiments that did him honour : 
** He never desired anything but what was just; 
he might have resisted the Uwsuit, but he never 
thought of such a thing. Mr. Philip was a very 
fine young man, and, he was happy to say, ap- 
preciated his motives. He had never cared over- 
much for money. Thank Heaven ! covetous- 
ness was not his fault." And so— he died ! 

Mrs. Beaufort, after his death, established her- 
self in London, and could never be persuaded to 
visit Beaufort Court. She took a companion, 
who more than replaced, in her eyes, the absence 
of Camilla. 

And Camilla — Spencer — Sidney. They live 
still by the gentle lake, happy in their own serene 
joys and graceful leisure ; shunning alike ambi- 
tion and its trials ; action and its sharp vicissi- 
tudes ; envying no one, covetous of nothing ; 
making around them, in the working world, 
something of the old pastoral and golden holy- 
day. If Camilla had at one time wavered in her 
allegiance to Sidney, her good and simple heart 
has long since been entirely regained by h»s de- 
votion ; and, as might be expected from her dis- 
position, she loved him better after marriage than 
before. 

Philip had gone through severer trials than 
Sidney. But, had their earlier fates been revers- 
ed, and that spirit, in youth so hfinghty and self- 
willed, been lapped in ease and luxury, would 
Philip now be a better or a happier man ? Per* 
haps, too, for a less tranquil existence than his 
brother, Philip yet may be reserved ; but in pro- 
portion to the uses of our dentiny do we repose 
or toil. He who never knows pain knows but 
the half of pleasure. The lot of whatever is 
most noble on the earth below falls not amid the 
rosy gardens of the Epicurean. We may envy 
the man who enjoys and rests, but the smile of 
Heaven settles rather on the front of him who la- 
bours and aspires ! 

And did Philip ever regret the circumstances 
that had given him Fanny as the partner of his 
life? To some, who take their notions of the 
ideal from the conventional rules of romance 
rather than from their own perceptions of what is 
fine, this narrative would have been more pleas- 
ing had Philip never loved but Fanny ; but all 
that had led to that love at last had only served to 
render it more enduring and concentred. Man's 
strongest and worthiest affection is his last — is 
the one that unites and embodies all his past 
dreams of what is excellent — the one from which 
Hope springs out, the brighter from former dis- 
appointments — the one in which the memories 
are the most tender and abundant — the one 
which, replacing all others, nothing hereafter can 
replace. 

And now, ere the scene closes, and the audi- 
ence, whom, perhaps, the actors may have inte- 
rested for a while, disperse, to forget, amid the 
pursuits of actual life, the shadows that have 
amused an hour or beguiled a care, let the curtain 
fall on one happy picture : 

It is some few years after the marriage of Philip 
and Fanny : years spent chiefly abroad. It is a 
summer's mommg. In a small, oldfashioned 
room at Beaufort Court, with its casements open, 
to the gardens, stood Philip, having just entered ; 
and near the window sat Fanny, his boy by her 
side. She was at die mother's hardest task, the 
first lessons to the firstborn child ; and, as the 
boy looked up at her sweet, earnest faae with a 
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smile of intelligence on his own, you might have 
seen at a glance how well understood were the 
teacher and the puflil. Yes; whatever might 
have been wanting in the virgin to the full deve- 
lopment of mind, the cares of the mother had 
supplied. When a being was born to lean on her 
alone— dependent on her providence for life- 
then, hour after hour, step after step in the pro- 
gress of infant destinies, had the reason of the 
mother grown in the child*s growth, adapting it- 
self to each want that it must foresee, and taking 
its perfectnet<s and completion from the breath of 
the New Love ! 

The child caught sight of Philip, and rushed 
to embrace him. 

•• See !" whispered Fanny, as she also hung 
upon him, and strange recollections of her own 
mysterious childhood crowded upon her, »' see," 
whispered she, with a blush half of shame and 
half of pride, '♦ the poor idiot girl is the teacher 
of your child r* 

*' And," answered Philip, ** whether for child 
or mother, what teacher is like Love ?" 

Thus saying, he took the boy into his arms ; 
and, as he bent over those rosy cheeks, Fanny 
saw, from the movement of his lips and the 
moisture in his eyes, that he blessed God. lie 
looked upon the mother's face, he glanced round 
on the flowers and foliage of the luxurious sum- 
mer, and again he blessed God; and, without and 
within, it was Light and Morning ! 

THE END. 



MISCELLANEOUS 1H>£TRY. 

BY BARRV CORNWALL. 
WISHES. 

Now, give me but a cot that's good. 
In some great town's neighbourhood : 
A garden, where the wuids may play 
Fresh from tlie blue hills far away, 
And wanton with such trees as bear 
Their loads of green through all the year, 
Laurel, and ducky juniper 
So may some friends, whose social talk 
I lof e, there taking their evening walk 
Jlnd spend a frequent holiday. 

And may I own a quiet room. 

Where the rooming sun may come. 

Stored with books of poesy. 

Tale, science, old morality. 

Fable and divine history. 

Ranged in separate cases round. 

Each with liYing marble crownM. 

Here should Apollo stand, and there 

Isis, with hor sweeping hair : 

Here Phidian Jove, or the face of thought 

Of Pallas, or Laocoon, 

Or Adrian's boy Antinous, 

Or the winged Merourins, 

Or some that conauest lately brought 

From the land Its^iian. 

And one I'd have whose heaving breast 
Should rock me nightly to my rest, 
By holy chains boand faMi to me. 
Faster by love's sweet sorcery. 
I would not have my beauty as 
Juno or Paphian Venus was, 
Or Dian with her crested moon 
(Else, haplv, she migrht change as soon), 
Or Portia, that high Roman dame. 
Or she who set the world on flame. 
Spartan Helen, who did leave 
Her husband-^cing to grieve. 



And fled with Priam's shepherd boy. 
And caused the mighty tale of Troy. 
She should be a woman who 
(Graceful without much endeavour) 
Uould praiee or excuse all 1 do. 
And love me ever. 

I'd have her thoughts fair, and her skin 
White as the white soul within ; 
And her fringed eyes of darkest bine. 
Which the great soul looketh through, 
Like heaven's own gates cerulean : 
And these Fd gaze and gaze upon. 
As did of old Pygmalion. 



A FRESH MORNING. 

It is a noisy morning : yet tlie sky 

Looks down as bright as on a summer's day. 

The ocean curling as in wanton play, 

Doth hare her bosom to Apollo's eye, 

And every wliispering wind that flutters by 

Seems like a spirit char&red to greet the day. 

And duly hurries tow'rd the East— away: 

For there the sun, seen o'er the mountain high. 

Comes smiling on the world. The fiuit, the flower. 

Earth, heaven, the sea, and oh ! the heart of man. 

And all that came within his mighty plan 

Fling back the glance in joy : and from her bower 

The spirit of MicifiTATioN comes, to see 

All nature join in social jubilee. 



THE LAST SONG. 

Must it be !— Then farewell. 

Thou whom my woman's heart cherished so long : 

Farewell, and be this song 

The last, wherein I say «* 1 loved thee well." 

Many a weary strain 

^Never yet heard by thee) hath this poor breath 

uttered, of love and death. 

And maiden grief, hidden and chid in vain. 

Oh ! if in after years 

The tale that I am dead shall touch thy heart, 

Bid not the pain depart ; 

But shed, over my grave, a few sad tears. 

Think of me— still so young, 

Silent, though fond, who east my life away, 

Daring to disobey 

The passionate spirit that around me clung. 

Farewell again ; and yet, 

Must it indeed be so— and on this shore 

Shall you and I no more 

Together see the sun of Summer set ? 

For me, my days are gone : 

No more shall 1, In vintage times, prepare 

Chaplets to bind my hair. 

As I was wont : oh 'twas for you alone. 

But on my bier I'll lay 

Me down in frozen beauty, pale and wan. 

Martyr of love to man. 

And, like a broken flower, gently decay. 



STANZAS. 

Farewell ! — You have banished me then 
From my home, and the language of men 
Must come foreign and chill to my heart !— 
But you scom'd— and 'twas time to depart. 

Iffo, like the shadow that flies. 
When night and her darknesses rise, 
And there is not a star in the sky, 
To light me on — even to die. 

Yon have slighted me, cruel! and yet 
I cannot disdain or forget. 
For in hate you still keep your* control, 
And it Itei like a chain on my soul. 



And now for the storm and the breeze. 
And the music that lives on the seas. 
And the ever-crreen valleys that lie 
('Midst the Alps) in the smile of the sky ! 

I shall stand on the mountain, and shout 
To the stars as they wander about. 
And perhaps they may stop at my call — 
But thou wilt be brighter than all. 

Oh, then why do I strive to remove 
Thee ? I lived on the thought of thy love 
Once, and never must think ('tis my fate) 
Of thee — though I think of thy hate. 

Farewell ! Thou hast struck in thy pride 
A heart that fur thee would have died ! 
Yet I bear the reproach, as I go. 
Of filling thy bosom with woe. 

No matter ! I have, and 'tis well, 
A spirit that nothing shall quell ! 
And I know that, wnatever my doom. 
The laurel must spring from my tomb. 



SONG. 



My love is a lady of gentle line, 
Tow'rds some like the cedar bendinff, 
Tow'rds me she flies — ^like a shape divine 
From heaven to earth descending. 

Her very look b life to me. 
Her smile like the clear moon rising. 
And her kiss is as sweet as the honey'd bee, 
And more and more enticing. 

Mild is my love as the summer air. 
And her cheek (her eyes half dosing^ 
Now rests on her full-blown bosom fair. 
Like languor on love reposing. 



NIGHT. 



Now, to thy silent presence, Night ! 
Is this, my yonnff songoffer'd; Oh! to thee, 
Down-looking with thy thousand eyes of light— 
To thee, and thy starry nobility. 
That float, with a delicious murmuring 
^Though unheard here) about thy fordead blue: 
And as they ride alone, in order due. 
Circling the round globe in their wandering. 
To thee, their ancient queen, and mother, sing. 

Mother of beauty! veiled queen ! 
Fear'd and sought, and never seen 
Without a heart-imposing feeling. 
Whither art thou gently stealing t 
In thy smiling presence I 
Kneel in stir-struck idolatry. 
And turn me to thine eye (the moon,) 
Fretting that it most change so soon, 
Toying with this idle rhjrme, 
I scorn that bearded villain. Time, 
Thine old remorseless enemy. 
And build my linked verse to thee. 

Not dull and cold and dark art thou : 
Who that beholds thy clearer brow, 
Endiadem'd with the gentlest streaks 
Of fleecy-silver'd cloud, adorning 
Thee, fair as when the young Sun wakes 
And from his cloudy bondage breaks. 
And lights upon the breast of momidg. 
But must feel thy powers — 
Mistier than the storm that lowers. 
Fairer than the viiffin Hours, 
That smile when Titan's daughter scatters 
Her rose-leaves on the valleys low. 
And bids her servant breezes blow. 

Not Apollo when he dies 
In the wild October skies. 
Red and stormy ; nor when he 
In his meriijian beauty rides 
Over the bosom of the waters. 
And turns the blue and burning tides 
To silver, is a peer for thee. 
In thy full regality. 



3[outnai. 



The Lady Russell rose from her knees, and went 
to her;— " Madam," she said entreatingly, "they 
saj you have much influence with the king : I am 
sure you have a kind heart ; come and beg that for 
.pitj's sake he will hear me/' The Duchess of 
Portsmouth did not refuse, — she came forward. Just 
theo a side door was opened gently, and the Duke of 
York entered the apartment He stopped and stared 
at all present with a look of apparent astonishment : 
for a moment his eye met that of the king; but he 
laid not a word, walked to the farther end of the 
room, laid on a table a packet of papers which he 
carried in his hand, and seemed to occupy himself 
bosily with them. 

The Lady Russell felt, that if ever there had been 
a hope of saccess for her, there was now none. The 
kin^ was still as courteous, and as smooth in speech, 
as ^Bfore, thou^ a little more commanding in his 
manner. The Duchess of Portsmouth was still care- 
less to hide her weepinff, and, kneeling in her tears 
before the king, she implored for Lord Russell's par- 
don; and she herself, the wretched heart-stricken 
vife, redoubled her entreaties ; nay, at last she ceased 
to ask for pardon, (seeing that her prayer was utterly 
in rain,) and begged, if but for a respite of six weeks 
for her condemned husband. She turned to the Duke 
of York :— coldly and civilly he begged to decline 
offering any interference. The only words he spoke 
were thoAe by which he replied to the Lady Russell ; 
and he would have seemeu to her entirely occupied 
with his papers, had she not once or twice observed 
his eje nxed with a calm and penetrating glance 
upon his royal brother. At laat the king grew weary, 
his dark brow lowered heavily, and his strongly 
marked and saturnine features assumed an expres- 
sion not commonly harsh and unpleasant—" What!" 
said he, angrily, and almost brutally, "shall 1 grant 
that man six weeks, who, if it had been in his power, 
would not have flrranted me six hours 1" 

The poor insulted lady spoke not another word of 
entreaty : she rose at once, and with a grave, meek 
•orrow, at once dignified and sweetly humble, she 
departed. 

The Lady Russell went forth from the palace, 
convinced in her own mind that her husband's life 
would not be spared ; and, more at peace than she 
had been for many days, she could scarcely under- 
stand how with such a settled conviction she could 
be ealm. But she began to see the gracious desigrn 
of Him to whom she prayed so constantly, to pre- 
pare her Himself, by the strong supports and conso- 
lations of His grace, for her heaviest trial. 

She entered her husband's cell with a firm step 
vid an untroubled countenance, and told him her- 
self, and at once, with a voice that faltered only as 
•he began to speak, that, according to his expecta- 
tion, her errand to Whitehall had oeen utterly use- 
leas, 

Still no possible and honourable way of saving 
^m was left untried bj her, and by their families 
«&d friends. ApplicaUons were again made, but 
o^e in vain, to Uiose who possessed, humanly 
^Mdng, the power of life and death. The Karl of 
Bedford was said to have offered a hundred thousand 
pounds, through the Duchess of Portsmouth, for his 
<on*s life ; but the unjust and cruel government had 
detennin^ that he should be sacrificed. No words 
^u describe, like those of Burnet, the tender love of 
Lord Russell to his wife, and the high and grateful 
estimation in which he held her. 

"Lord Russell expressed great joy in that magna- 
^ty of spirit he saw in his wife, and said, the 
P^ng with her was the hardest thing he had to do, 
for be was afraid she would be hardlv able to bear 
it: the concern about preserving him, ne said, filled 
W mind so now, that it in some measure supported 
^f ; bat when that would be over, he feared the 
qoicknets of her spirits would work all within her. 

."The morniog before he suffered, he said he 
wished his wife would give over beating every bush, 
and mnning so about for his preservation : (she was 
then making an attempt to gain a respite from Satnr- 
^y till Monday, and that little .favour .was denied 
^0 but when he considered that it would be some 
>^^tioD of her sorrow afterwards, that she had left 
^^<^*W Qodone that could hare given any probable 



hope, he acquiesced; and, indeexl, I never saw his 
heart so near failing, as when he spake of her. Some- 
times I saw a tear in his eye, and he would turn 
about and presently change the discourse. * 

• * • ♦ * #«•• 

He suflfered his children, that were very young, and 
some few of his friends, to take leave of him ; iri 
which he maintained his constancy ^f temper, thongh 
he was a very fond father. At eleven o'clock on 
Friday evening, ray lady left him: he kissed her 
four or five times ; and she kept her sorrow so 
within herself, that she gave him no disturbance at 
their parting. She suffered neither sob nor tear to 
escape her, but quietly, silently departed. Afler 
she was gone, he said, ^ Now the bitterness of death 
was pas^,' and ran out into a long discourse con- 
cerning her ; how great a blessing she had been to 
him ; and said what a misery it would have been, if 
she had not had that magnanimity of spirit, joined 
to heir tenderness, as never to have desired him to do 
a base thing for the saving of his life.'* 

Soon after her husbancPs shameful execution, the 
Lady Russell was called to take her place as com- 
forter, at the bedside of the venerated Countess of 
Bedford, the once lovely Lady Anne Oarr; who 
died of a broken heart at the death of her son, the 
Lord Russell. 



ABSTRACTION OF MIND. 

Some have exercised this power of abstraction to a 
degree that appears marvellous to volatile spirits. 
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thinkers. 



To this patient habit, Newton is indebted for many 
of his great discoveries ; an apple falls upon him in 
his orchard, — and the system of attraction succeeds 
in his mind ! he observes boys blowing soap bub- 
bles, and the properties of light display themselves ! 
Of Socrates, it is said, that he would frequently re- 
main an entire day and night in the same attitude, 
absorbed in meditation; and whjr shall we doubt 
this, when we know that La Fontaine and Thomson, 
Descartes and Newton, experienced the same ab- 
straction 1 Mercator, the celebrated geographer, 
found such delight in the ceaseless progression of 
his studies, that he would never willingly c|uit his 
maps to take the necessary refreshments of life. In 
Cicero's Treatise on Old age, Cato applauds Gallus, 
who, when he sat down to write in the morning, was 
surprised by the evening: and when he took up his 
pen in the evening, was surorised by the appearance 
of morning. Button once described these delicious 
moments with his accustomed eloquence. — " Inven- 
tion depends on patience ; contemplate your subject 
long; It will gradually unfold, till a sort of electric 
spark convulses for a moment the brain, and spreads 
down to the very heart a glow of irritation. Then 
come the luxuries of genius ! the true hours for pro- 
duction and composition: hours so delightful that I 
have spent twelve and fourteen successively at my 
writing-desk, and still been in a state of pleasure." 
It is probable that the anecdote related of Marini, the 
Italian poet, is true; that he was once so absorbed 
in revising his Adonis, that he suffered his leg to be 
burnt for some time, without any sensibility. 

Abstraction of this sublime kind is the first step to 
that noble enthusiasm which accompanies Genius: 
it produces those raptures and that mtense delight, 
which some curious facts will explain to us. 

Poggius relates of Dante, that he indulged his 
meditations more strongly than any man he knew ; 
whenever he read, he was only alive to what was 
passing in his mind, to all human concerns, he was, 
as if they had not been ! Dante went one day to a 
great public procession ; he entered the shop of a 
bookseller to be a spectator of the passing show. 
He found a book which greatly interested him ; he 
devoured it in silence, and plunged into an abyss of 
thought.— On his return he declared that he had 
neither seen, nor heard, the slightest occurrence of 
the public exhibition which passed before him. This 
enthusiasm renders every tning surrounding us as 
distant as if an immense interval separated us from 
the scene. A modem astronomer, one summer night, 
withdrew to his chamber; the brightness of the hea- 



ven showed a phenomenon. He passed the whole 
night in observing it, and when they came to him 
early in the morning, and found him in the same at- 
titude, he said, like one who had been recollecting 
his thoughts for a few moments, '* It must be thus ; 
but I'll go to bed before 'tis late." He had gazed 
the entire night in meditation, and did not know it. 

This intense abstraction operates visibly : this per- 
turbation of the faculties, as might be supposed, 
affects persons of genius physic^ly. What a for- 
cible description, the late Madam Roland, who cer- 
tainly was a woman of the first genius, gives of her- 
self on her first reading of Telemachus and Tasso. 
*^ My respiration rose : I felt a rapid fire colouring 
my face, and my voice changing, had betrayed my 
a^tation ; I was Eucharis for Telemachus, and Er- 
mmia for Tancred : however during this perfect trans- 
formation, I did not yet think that I myself was any 
thing, for any one. The whole had no connection 
with myself, I sought for nothinjg around me; I was 
them, I saw only the objects which existed for them ; 
it was a dream, without bein^ awakened.' — Metas- 
tasio describes a similar situation. '* When I apply 
with a little attention, the nerves of my sensorium 
are put into a violent tumult. I grow as red in the 
face as a drunkard, and am obliged to quit my work.** 
When Malebranche first took up Descartes on Man, 
the germ and origin of his philosophy, he was 
obli^d frequently to interrupt his reading by a vio- 
lent palpitation of the heart. When the first idea of 
the Essay on the Arts and Sciences rushed on the 
mind of Rousseau, it occasioned such a feverish agi- 
tation that it approached to a delirium. 

This delicious inebriation of the imagination oc- 
casioned the ancients, who sometimes perceived the 
effects, to believe it was not short of divine inspira- 
tion. Fielding says, ** I do not doubt but that the 
most pathetic and affecting scenes have been writ 
with tears. He perhaps would have been pleased to 
have confirmed his observation by the following cir- 
cumstances. The tremors of Dryden, after having 
written an Ode, a circumstance tradition has acci- 
dentally handed down, were not unusual with him ; 
in the preface to his Tales he tells us, that, in trans- 
lating Homer he found greater pleasure than in Vir- 
gil ; but it was not a pleasure without pain ; the con* 
tinual agitation of the spirits must needs be a weakener 
to any constitution, especially in age, and many 
pauses are required for refreshment betwixt the 
neats." In writing the ninth scene of the second 
act of the Olympiad, Metastasio found himself in 
tears ; an effect which afterwards, says Dr. Bumey, 
prov^ very contagious. It was on this occasion that 
that tender poet commemorated the circumstance in 
the following interesting sonnet: 

''In 1773, the author composing his Olympiad, 
felt himself suddenly moved, even to tears, in express- 
ing the separation of two tender lovers. Surpnsed 
that a fictitious grief, invented too by himself, could 
raise so true a passion, he reflected how little rea- 
sonable and solid a foundation the others had, which 
so frequently agitated us in this state of our exist- 
ence. 

« SONNET.— Imitated. 

»< Fables and dreams I feign; yet thoug^h but verse 

The dreams and fables that adorn this scroll. 
Fond fool, I rave, and grrieve as I rehearse ; 

While genuine tears, for fancied sorrows roll. 
Perhaps the dear delusion of my art 

Is wisdom ; and the agitated mind. 
As still responding to each plaintive part. 

With love and rage, a tranquil hour can find. 
Ah ! not alone the tender rhymes I give 

Are fictions ; but my fears and hopes I-deem 
Are fables all ; deliriously I live. 

And life's whole course is one protracted dream. 
Eternal power ! when shall I wake to rest 

lliis wearied brain on Truth's immortal breast t 



TIME FOR MATRIMONY. 
The most proper age for entering the holy bands 
of matrimony has been much discussed, but never 
settled. I am entitled to my opinion; and although 
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I cannot here give the grounds on which it rests, the 
reader may take it for granted that 1 could adduce, 
were this the proper place, a great number of weighty 
reasons, both moral and physical, for the dogma 
which 1 am goin^ to propound. I'he maxim, then, 
which I would mculcate is this — that matrimony 
should not be contracted before the first year of the 
Fourth Septenniad, on the part of the female, nor 
before the last year of the same in the case of the 
male. In other words, the female should be at least 
twenty-one years of age, and the male twenty-eight 
years. That there should be seven years difference 
between the ages of the sexes, at whatever period of 
life the solemn contract is entered upon, need not be 
urged, as it is universally admitted. There is a dif- 
ference of seven years, not in the actual duration of 
life, in the two sexes, but in the stamina of the con- 
stitution, the symmetry of the form, and the linea- 
ments of the face. The wear and tear of bringing 
up a family might alone account for this inequality ; 
but there are other causes inherent in the constitution 
and independent of matrimony or celibacy. 

In respect to early marriage, as far as it concerns 
the softer sex, I have to observe, that for every year 
at which the hymeneal knot is tied below the age of 
twenty-one, there will be on an average three years 
of premature decay of the corporeal fabric, and a con- 
siderable abbreviation of the usual range of human 
existence. It is in vain to point out instances that 
seem to nullify this calculation. There will be indi- 
vidual exceptions to all general rules. The above 
will be found a fair average estimate/ . 

On the moral consequences of tv^arly marriages, 
it is not my intention to dilate ; though I could ad- 
duce many strong arguments against, and very few 
in favour of the practice. It has been said that 
** matrimony may have miseries, but celibacy has no 
pleasures.** As far as too early marriage is concerned, 
the adage ought to run thus — ^* maniage mu$t have 
miseries, though celibacy may have no pleasures.'* 

The choice of a wife or a husband is rather foreign 
to my subject, and has occupied much abler pens 
than mine to little advanta^fe. My own opinion is, 
that were the whole of the adult population registered 
^ as they come of age, and each person male and female, 
drew a name out of the urn, and thus rendered matri- 
mony a complete lottery, the sums total of happiness, 
misery, or content, would be nearly, if not exactly 
the same, as upon the present principle of selection. 
This, at first sight, will appear a most startling pro- 
position ; but the closer we examine it, the less ex- 
travagant it will be found. — Economy of Health, f^ .J^ 

AMUSEMENTS OF THE LEARNED. 

Rohault wandered from shop to shop to observe 
the mechanics labour; Count Caylus passed his 
mornings in the otudiot of artists, and his evenings 
in writing his numerous works on art. This was 
the true life of an amateur. 

Granville Sharp, amidst the severities of his stu- 
dies, found a social relaxation in the amusement of a 
barge on the Thames, which was well known to the 
circle of his friends ; there was festive hospitality 
with musical delight . it was resorted to by men of 
the most eminent talents and rank. His little voy- 
ages to Putney, to Kew, and to Richmond, and the 
literary intercourse they produced, were singularly 
happy ones. '*The history of his amusements can- 
not be told without adding to the dignity of his cha- 
racter," observes Mr. Prince Hoare, in die very curi- 
ous life of this great philanthropist. 

Some have found amusement in composing trea- 
tises on odd subjects. Seneca wrote a bunepque 
narrative of Claudian's death. Pierious Yalerianus 
has written an enlogium on beards; and we have 
had a learned one recently, with due gravity and 
pleasantrjTt entitled " Eloge de Perruques." 

Holstem has written an eulogium on the North 
Wind ; Heinsius, on *' the Ass ;*' Menage, *' the 
Transmigration of the Parasitical Pedant to a Par- 
rot;*' and also the " Petition of the Dictionaries.** 

E^rasmus composed, to amuse himself when travel- 
ing in a post-chaise, his panegyric on Moria^ or Folly) 
which, authoriMd by the pun, he dedicated to Sir 
Tliomas More. 



Sallengre, who would amuse himself like Erasmus, 
wrote, in imitation of his work, a panegyric on 
Ebriety, He says, that he is willing to be thought 
as drunken a man as Erasmus was a foolish one. 
Synesius composed a Greek panegyric on baUlnett ; 
these burlesques were brought into great vogue by 
Erasmus's Morm Encomium. 

It seems, Johnson observes in his life of Sir 
Thomas Browne, to have been in all ages the pride 
of art to show how it could exalt the low and amplify 
the little. To this ambition perhaps we owe the 
frogs of Homer ; the gnat and the bees of Virgil ; the 
butterfly of Spenser ; the shadows of Wowerus ; and 
the quincunx of Browne. 

Cardinal de Richelieu, amount all his great occu- 
pations, found a recreation in violent exercises; and 
he was once discovered jumping with his ^lervant, to 
try who could reach the highest side of a wall. De 
Grammont, observing the cardinal to be jealous of 
his powers, offered to jump with him; and in the 
true spirit of a courtier, having made some efforts 
which nearly reached the cardinal's, confessed the 
cardinal surpassed him. This was jumping like a 
politician ; and by this means he is said to have in- 
gratiated liimself with the minister. 

The great Samuel Clarke was fond of robust exer- 
cise; and this profound logician has been found leap- 
ing over tables and chairs : once perceiving a pedantic 
fellow, he said, '* Now we must desist, for a fool is 
coming in." 

What ridiculous amusements passed between 
Dean Swift and his friends, in Ireland, some of his 
prodigal editors have revealed to the public. He 
seems to have outlived the relish of fame, when he 
could level his mind to such perpetual trifles. 

An eminent French lawyer, confined by his busi- 
ness to a Parisian life, amused himself with collect- 
ing from the classics all the passages which relate to 
a country life. The collection was published after 
his death. 

Contemplative men seem to be fond of amuse- 
ments which ciccord with their habits. The thought- 
ful game of chess, and the tranquil delight of angling, 
have been favourite recreations with the studious. 
Paley had himself painted with a rod and line in his 
hand ; a strange characteristic for the author of '* Na- 
tural Theology." Sir Henry Wotton called angling 
^* idle time not idle spent;" we may suppose that 
his meditations and his amusements were carried on 
at the same moment 

The amusements of the great Daguesseau, chan- 
cellor of France, consisted in an interchange of 
studies : his relaxations were all the varieties of lite- 
ture. ** Le chanffement de I'^tude est mon seul 
delassement,'* said this great man; and Thomas 
ol)8erves, '' that in the age of the passions, his only 
passion was study." 

Seneca, has observed on amusements proper for 
literary men, in regard to robust exercises, that these 
are a folly, and indecency to see a man of letters 
exult in the strength of his arm, or the breadth of his 
hack! such amusements diminish the activity of the 
mind. Too much fatigue exhausts the animal spirits, 
as too much food blunts the finer faculties; but else- 
where he allows his philosopher an occasional slight 
inebriation ; an amusement which was very preva- 
lent among our poets formerly, when they exclaimed, 

Fetch me Ben Jonson's skull, and fii't with sack, 
Rich as the same he drank, when the whole pack 
Of jolly sisters pledged, and did agree 
It was no sin to be as drunk as he 1 

Seneca concludes admirably, ** whatever be the 
amusements you choose, return not slowly from those 
of the body to the mind ; exercise the latter night 
and day. The mind is nourished at a cheap rate ; 
neither cold nor heat, nor are itself can interrupt this 
exercise; give therefore all your cares to a posses* 
sion which ameliorates even in its old age !** 

An ingenious writer has observed, that ** a garden 
just accommodates itself to the perambulations of a 
scholar, who would perhaps rather wish his walks 
abridged than extended.'* There is a good charac- 
teristic account of the mode in which, the literati tsJce 
exercise in Pope's letters. •* I, like a ndor sauirrel, 
am continoally in motion indeed, bdt it is Jbo^t a 



cage of three foot; my little excursions are like those 
of a shopkeeper, who walks every day a mile or two 
before bis own door, but minds his busin»B all dte 
while." A turn or two in a garden will ofWn tot 
happily close a fine period, mature an uniipeiM 
thought, and raise up fresh associations, whsa tbs 
mind like the body becomes rigid by preserving thi 
same posture. Bufibn often quitted the apartment ke 
studied in, which was placed in the midst of his gn- 
den, for a walk in it; Evelyn loved **bo(dtBaida 
garden.'* 



MELANCHOLY. 

*« Hence all ye vain delights 
As short as are the ni^ts. 
Wherein you spend your folly 
There's nought in this life so sweet, 
If man were wise to see't. 
But only melancholy. 
Oh! sweet melancholy. 
Welcome folded arms and fixed eyes, 
A sigh that piercing mortifies; 
A look that's faste^d to the ground, 
A tongue chained up without a sound. 
Fountain heads and pathless groyes. 
Places which pale passion loves. 
Moonlight walks when all the fowls 
Are safely housed, save bats and owls, 
A midnight bell, a parting groan. 
These are sounds we feed upon ; 
Then stretch our bones in a still gloomy vallej, 
Nothing so dainty sweet as melancholy." 

NEW BOOKS. 

Sutton on the Sacrament, 

This is another of the series of devotiooa] boob 
published bv Messrs. D. Appleton, & Co. to which 
we have already referred. It is published in tin 
same elegant style as the preceding volumes. Tb 
printing, binding, paper and embdlishmenti, n 
every way suitable to a work which on aecoont of in 
intrinsic value, is Hkely to be kept and read and i^ 
read many times. 

The Looking Glaso of the Mind, 

This is the name of a juvenile book just publiiM 
b^ Messrs. D. Appleton, & Co. New York. Iteoi- 
sists of translations from Berquin's works. Ofcoum 
its moral tone and tendency are unexceptkniable. 
The embellishments are some forty or fifty woo4 
cuts done in England in a very hiffhly finished styk. 
This will be a very popular little nook. 
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MR. COMBE'S NOTES ON THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. 

Our readers, we presume, are by this time sa. 
tiated with the agreeable fictions of Mr. Bulwer. 
For their relief wc have selected the new work 
of Mr. Combe upon the United States. We look 
opoQ novels as the pepper and salt of i|terature, 
to be used only as seasoning — as an elixir to 
proToke appetite by an agreeable vellication of 
the nerves, and not to be made a common article 
of food. The choice we have made of Combe's 
book, we flatter ourselves, will be generally ap- 
proTcd. It relates immediately to ourselves ; is 
written by an author of celebrity, and we are 
h^pily enabled to serve it up in the freshness of 
its novelty. 

There is one quality of human nature greatly 
ioikvoar of these travellers; it is our curiosity 
of knowing what others may be pleased to say of 
08— an active, stirring quality, which even makes 
some people listen at the keyhole. We read page 
after page, and though we may learn nothing, 
still are we entertained ; as the huntsman, though 
catching no game, lias yet the pleasurable excite- 
ment of the chace. 

Travellers, more than other writers, arc allowed 
to be talkative and digressive ; and Mr. Combe 
Tentores often to the utmost stretch of his privi- 
lege. He would have made no kind of figure at 
Sparta. A good portion of his work is cx>mposed 
without the least wear and tear of brains — this to 
be set to the account of book-making. But there 
is mach also that is instructive and entertaining, 
and the whole is written in the liberal spirit of 
one desiring the welfare of all mankind, and in 
good faith; and there is no malice intermixed — 
for which abstinence he deserves a special com- 
mendation ; for when was an Englishman ever 
known to be tolerant of any thing not English ? 
—with any thing out of the atmosphere of his 
own whims ! — ^This author we perceive was quite 
a pet during his sojourn in our cities, which also 
places him in favourable contrast with the other 
English tourists, who, some how or other, con- 
^ved to make themselves supremely disagree- 
able. 

No complaint will be made of Mr. Combe on 
the score of variety. He is indeed quite dithy- 
rambic in some of his movements ; giving us the 
pigs and the pretty women on Chestnut street, 



socially at the side of eacli other, on the same 
page with <« Human responsibility," and the 
thermoineter 90°. 

This book is in one respect a literary curiosity. 
Suppose it to fall under the eye of any one unac- 
quainted with the phrenological doctrines of the 
author, and desirous of seeing a description of 
our great men. Mr. Clay — *' the anterior lobe of 
average size,— coronal region large, — tempera- 
ment sanguine — Lymphatic." — This he must ac- 
cept a9 the character, moral and intellectual, of 
Mr. Clay. — Should phrenology ever attain the 
perfection anticipated by its votaries, what im- 
provement in the conveniences of travellers, espe. 
cially of English, so coy of familiarities. Think 
of being able to ascertain the merits and demerits 
of foreign people, without incurring any loss of 
respectability by making their acquaintance ! And 
this is not all ; you scarce can conceive a ques- 
tion of metaphysics that may not be solved, or 
dissent of opinion that may not be reconciled by 
the phrenological didactics -of this writer. If for 
example, Mr. Channing is abused by Mr. Hazlit 
and Lord Brougham in the Edinburgh, it is be- 
cause his lordship and Mr. Hazlit, as Mr. C. tells 
us, are deficient in a bump necessary to an appre- 
hension of Mr. Channing's merits, [f we are 
daily becoming more fitted to our republican in- 
stitutions, it is because soon after the revolution 
our people yet retained some of the organs of 
their aristocratic projenitors ; but this generation, 
Mr^ Combe alleges, having '< died out,'* our 
bump of veneration has been gradually reduced 
down to a smooth, democratic flatness. Thus in 
spite of the many predictions of our political ruin, 
— though we have had a war, a pestilence, a pa- 
per currency, and have been abused by Mrs. 
Trollope, yet the republic endures,— on, on, on 
goes the current, and our steamboats are boommg 
their way through the solitudes of the Mississippi. 

But Mr. C.'s visit has not been exclusively 
phrenological. He has overrun a great portion 
of the country, and has described its scenery, and 
descanted freely, but liberally, upon its customs, 
manners, and institutions, and take him altogether 
he deserves a first place (no very great praise) 
amongst the best of the English tourists. 

We take the liberty of omitting those parts of 
his work, designed only for the instruction of his 
English readers. 



THE MUSIC OF NATURE AND ART. 

ntOM OARDBNCR. 

The author mentions the following curious anec- 
dotes of cQckoos and parrots. 

** This noted bird is a foreign musician, and, like 
many others, remarkable for his cunning as well as 
his song. They lay their effgs in the nests of other 
birds, which are no sooner hatched and fed than the 
young cuckoo, with lawless strength, bundles out 
bis brother nestlings, and takes complete possession. 
1'hus obtaining bed and board at other's cost, he stays 
and sings; and having passed the summer with us, 
bids John Bull adieu, and ffoes abroad. 

^* Parrots, like cuckoos, form their notes deep in the 
throat, and show great aptitude in imitating the 
human voice. A most remarkable instance I met 
with at Mr. Braham*8 villa in Brompton. A lady 
who had great admiration for his talents, presented 
him with a parrot, on which she had bestowed great 
pains in teaching it to talk. After dinner, duiing a 
pause in the conversation, I was startled by a voico 
from one comer of the room calling out, in a strong 
hearty manner, *• Come, Braliam, give us a song V 
Nothing could exceed the surprise and admiration of 
the company. The request being repeated and not 
answered, the parrot struck up the first verse of 
* Ood »ave the Jting^^ in a clear warbling tone, aim- 
ing at the stylo of the sin^, and sang it through. 
The ease with which this bird was taught was 
equally surprising with the performance. The same 
lady prepared him to accost Catalini, when dining 
with Mr. Braham, which so alarmed Madame that 
she nearly fell from her chair. Upon his commenc- 
ing ' Rule BriUaniaj'* in a loud and intrepid tone^ the 
chaontress fell on her knees before the bicd, exclaim- 
ing in terms of delight her admiration of its talents. 

"This panot has only been exceeded by Lord 
Kelly's, who, upon beinff asked to sing, replied—* I 
never sing on a Sunday/ * Never mind that, Poll, 
come, five us a song.' ' No, excuse me, I've got a 
cold — don't you hear how hoarse I am V This extra- 
ordinary creature performed the three verses entire of 
' God eave the King,^ words and music, without hesi- 
tation from the beginning to the end." 

Mr. Gardener's chapter on bells convinces us of 
the truth of a remark which we have often made to 
musicians, that too little use is made of that instru- 
ment in the composition and performance of pieces 
intended to be heard by large audiences. We fully 
coincide in his opinion, that by the hand of a com- 
poser they might be so constructed, as instead of the 
senseless jargon which we so often hear, to yield the 
most varied and agreeable melodies. It is calculated 
that eight bells of different notes would furnish for^ 
thousand three hundred and twenty different passages* 
Without goinff further than this, we see here at once 
an inexhaustible source of melody, which musicians 
still permit to remain comparatively uncultivated. 
In listening to the sound of bells in the open air, one 
is often surprised to hear them on the right hand side, 
when in fact they are rung on the left hand side. 
This curious phenomenon is the result of the power 
of echo, upon which the author makes some interest* 
ing observations. 
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*' In the whole hemisphere of sounds there is no 
circnmstance more strikingly curious than that of an 
echo. To hear one's own voice returned as if it were 
the voice of another, is perhaps more surprising than 
the reflection of one's self in a glass. Indeed there 
is so close a resemhlance hetween the effects of light 
and sound, that we might almost suppose them go- 
verned hy the same laws. Sound is not only reflected 
in the same way, but it may also be converged into a 
point like light. An imperfect experiment of this 
kind may be tried upon Westminster bridge in the 
nigh t time, if a person whisper in one of the alcoves 

ithe form of which produces the effect) he will be 
istinctly heard in the opposite one though at so 
great a distance ; but a still more striking instance of 
a similar kind takes place in the whispering gallery 
that encircles the inside of the dome ot St. Paul's. 

•* Echoes are produced by the voice falling upon a 
reflecting body — as a house, a hill, or a wood. These 
objects at seventy feet distance from the speaker, 
will distinctly return a monosyllable, and for every 
forty feet farther from the reflecting body, a syllable 
more. In Italy, where the atmosphere and the coun- 
itry ar^ so favourable to echoes, you meet with many 
of extraordinary duration. Some repeat whole strains 
of music, which have given rise to those puerile repe- 
titions or symphonies to be met with in early writers 
of that country. So perfect is the echo, that the ear 
is often deceived in not distin^ishin? the reflected 
sounds from those which are direct. In listening to 
the ringing of bells, when an object so intervenes as 
to cut off the direct rays, we hear the sounds as if 
they came from the other side of the street, and ima- 
gine the church to be in an opposite quarter. In 
whistling or calling to a dog, you find nim so de- 
ceived by this circumstance as sometimes to run 
away from you. It is this reflex of sound that con- 
tributes so much to the musical excellence of a well 
constructed room; and it is a mistaken notion that 
curvatures, circular walls, or arched roofs, add to its 
perfection. On the contrary, they injure the general 
offect by conver^ng the rays of sound into large por- 
tions, and throwing them into particular parts of the 
room. The best figure for a concert room is a paral- 
lelogram or long square, in which the sounds are 
•equally diffused. Our cathedrals partake of this 
form, and are the finest buildings in the country for 
the display of musical effects."* 

In his remarks upon the various instruments which 
musicians use, the author {^nves the preference, as 
who would not 1— to the organ. 

*^0f all instruments this is the most noble, pos- 
sessing powers of the greatest extent and variety. 
How tne sober dignity of its tones harmonises with 
the dark massive pile which wo walk around and 
view with wonder! while gazing on the heavy towers 
on high, its hollow tones within speak of mass and 
vespers, long gone by, and all the train of supersti- 
tions chivalry. And as we pace the long drawn 
aisles of light and shade, where the e^lowing beams 
of tinted windows fall on the youthful fair, kneeling 
to ask heaven's grace, so beautifully expressed by 
the poet, — 

Rose bloom fell on her hands together prest. 
And on her silver cross soft amethyst. 
And on her Imir a glory like a saint. 

•» How the heavenly tones in solemn grandeur roll 
along! It is only upon the continent that we can 
enjoy these sublime sensations. Holland, the Low 
Countries, and Germany, are spread over with these 
majestic instruments in profuse variety. At Haar- 
lem tliere is one of stupendous size : the effect of 

* The writer was admitted to the rehearsal of the 
first grand performam*^ in York Cathedral, 1823, 
composed of six hundred performers, when only five 
auditors were present. Upon the first burst of the 
voices and instruments on the words ** Glory be to 
Ooc/," the effect was more than the senses could 
bear, so much was the sound augmented by the vast 
space of this noble building; nor was it till those 
overpowering concussions ceased that the imaaina- 
tion could recover itself, when the retiring ot the 
sounds could only be compared to the distant roll 
and convulsion of nature." . 



which surpasses every thing the mind can conceive. 
They are sounds which seem to roll from the skies 
into the deep abyss of harmony. In the puritanical 
service of the Dutch, nothing but psalmody is ever 
performed. For the purpose of leading their immense 
congregations, of not less than three thousand voices 
singing in unison, these organs are furnished with an 
enormous pipe called the vox humana^ which so pre- 
dominaies over the rolling thunder of the double 
diapasons, that you mi^ht conceive it to be the voice 
of a monster, concealed in this mountain of sounds. 
The grandeur of this organ is much augmented by 
the vastness of the church in which it stands. Higher 
than Westminster Abbey— it fills up the end of the 
Urge aisle, reaching from the ground to the roof, and 
from one side to the other, the pipes having the 
appearance of vast columns of silver. The extem- 
pore flourishes which the organist introduces be- 
tween the lines of the psalm can only be compared 
to a commotion of the elements, or the rolling of the 
surges upon the shore. The largest organs in 
England are but mere toys compared to this mag- 
nificent instrument, which strikes the senses with 
awe and wonder. The writer, on Whitsunday, 1824, 
was in the organ loft at Westminster Abbey, when 
the king ana queen of Owhyee, Sandwich Isles, 
were introduced by the dean, and placed near him- 
self in the choir. The king, a vulgar looking man, 
perfectly black, dressed in a black coat, white waist- 
coat, and pea-green gloves, which were not long 
enough to conceal his sooty wrists, stood up the 
whole time of the service gazing with amazement at 
the roof. The queen, a tall, fine, masculine figure, 
was so struck upon the first burst of the organs, as 
to be thrown into extreme agitation, so much so, that 
she would have leaped out of the stall in which she 
was placed, had not her maid of honour (an English 
lady) prevented her by laying hands upon her. 
Every time the organ recommenced with its full 
volume of sound, this phrensy returned, and caused 
much confusion. During the sermon she settled 
down into something like composure, and at the con- 
elusion was led out bv the dean and other dignitaries 
to view the edifice. )labited in a fashionable morn- 
ing dress, her majesty was only distinguishable from 
her attendants by her gaunt and ^gantic figure, and 
the sudden ejaculation of surprise which she was 
constantly making. The king, however, lost in mute 
attention, never lowered his eyes from the roof, but 
kept staggering about the church till he made his 
exit at the door." 

It is supposed that one of the most perfect organs 
in this country, for equality of tone and richness of 
combination, is that of St. Martin's church, Leices- 
ter; it is the work of Snetzler, a German, who con- 
structed a similar instrument for Halifax. The 
clarionet was formerly so difficult an instrument, 
that few persons could master it in less than twenty 
years, and even then only by incessant practice of at 
least six hours a day. Most of the difficulties are, 
however, now removed by having clarionets made in 
different keys. The trombone is the sackbut of the 
Scriptures. One of these instruments was discovered 
in Herculaneum, where it had lain for neariy two 
thousand years under the ashes ; the lower part of it 
was made with bronze, and the upper with the mouth 
piece of gold. It was presented by the King of Na- 
ples to George III., and from that model the modern 
trombone, used with so much effect in military bands, 
has been fashioned. The trumpet has been carried 
to the greatest perfection in Russia. 

'^ There is a species of horn or trumpet music in 
Russia that surpasses every thing of its kind, and 
which, can only be heard in the palace of the emperor 
at Moscow. A friend of the writer, M. Baillot, when 
at thst court, was conducted by Prince Potemkin into 
a lofig dark gallery,, where, at a distance, was sta- 
tioned this extraordinary band. The composer listen- 
ed with astonishment, and was asked by the prince 
what he thought of it. * All that 1 know,' replied 
the musician, ' is, that it is like nothing on this earth. 
It is the music of another world, and I am utterly at 
a los« even to guess how it is produced.' Lights 
were instantly brought, and there appeared two hun- 
dred soldiers, each with a trumpet or horn in his 
hand, varying in length from the size of an exlin- 



^isher — which they much resembled, to twenty feet 
in length. And what is most extraordinary, each 
performer upon his instrument made but a single 
note, all of which fell in succession so aptly, tbtt 
the two hundred tones, in performing a symphony of 
Haydn's, had the efllect of one grand instraffleou 
The power of accent thus exerted by eveiy person 
upon his individual note, gave a series of efiiectsto 
the performance unattainable in any other way, aod 
as endless as they were surprising." 

The drum is also now used with great efiect in 
concerted pieces. It was probably introduced for tbi 
first time at Leicester, in- 1774, at the first grand 
musical festival that ever took place in Englani 
On that occasion the drum attracted great attentioo, 
not only from its novel effect, but from its harin^ 
be^n beaten by the Earl of Sandwich, by whom, in 
conjuncdon with Mr. Cradock of Gumley, the assem- 
blage was convened. His lordship was so enamonred 
of drums, that he had one side of his music room at 
Hinchinbrook strained with parchment, for one of 
the oratorios which were performed there: bntiget 
was the effect of the parcnraent when first suddeihr 
struck, that the company were dreadfully alarmtt, 
and several ladies went into fits. When played ia 
pianissimo, the sound of the drum is pecDUariy 
grateful, as it resembles a distant echo, and fills thi 
mind with an idea of vastness. It is upon this prin- 
ciple that we feel excited by the sound of storms. 

** Who has not felt the charms of a winter's ero- 
in^, the cheerful fire, and warm hearth rug, with eor- 
tains falling in ample draperies upon the floor, whcs 
the storm has been raging without 1 The whirliif 
trees, the cries of the olast through the crannies of 
the hall, as if benighted wretches were implorinf 
shelter t These are tne sounds that touch the inns- 
cian's ear. Sounds still more awful are the hollov 
murmurs of earthquakes, the thunder of volcaooei, 
and the roar of hurricanes. Happily we are not 
visited with these tremendous convulsions: ystwe 
have them upon a smaller scale, sufficient to raise tbe 
subliroest sensations. Lying as we do in the midst 
of waters, the grandest exhibition with as is the so 
in a storm. When at rest, like a monster asle^,it 
strikes us with awe by its vastness ; but when roosed 
into tempestuous fury, and swelling waves threaten 
to overwhelm the land, we may truly say, that in 
Britain, Neptune has fixed his throne. Winstaidey, 
in his description of the Eddyatone lighthouse, has 
represented the sea as dashing a hundred feet above 
the top of that perilous structure. But the furioos 
commotion of the northern sea far surpassFs this in 
grandeur. A friend of the writer who was employed 
upon the trigonometrical survey in the Orkney laks, 
describes the waves in that region during a storm to 
be of the most frightful vastness, striking the granite 
face of the perpendicular rocks with a force so tn* 
mendous as to carry the spray over the island k 
thirty miles, destroying the crops in the whole of tin 
distance. It is this scenery in nature's theatre, 
accompanied by the roar of the elements, that so 
appals us, that we involuntarily turn away from the 
stupendous sight. 

'' In the storms on land trees are the grand instro* 
ments which augment the mighty roar. Their yells 
mixed up with the blast send forth the most terrifo 
harmonies. Those who have traversed the black 
forests in Germany can have some idea of the horrid 
din of those domains. The common people bide 
themselves from the spirit of the woods, little reflect- 
ing that it is the lashmg winds against the giant 
trunks of the forest which cause the dreadful hovt- 
ing they hear! Sir Thomas Lauder has given us 
some idea of these effects in the hurricanes of Scot- 
land, 1829, when he describes the flood of Moray. 
There was something inexpressibly fearful and sub- 
lime in the roar of the tonents which filled the val- 
ley, and the fitful gusts of the north wind that groaned 
among the woods. The tall ornamental trees, one 
by one, had begun to yield ; the noise was a distinct 
combination of two kinds of sound ; on^a uniform 
continued roar, the other like rapid discharges of 
many cannons at once. The first proceeded from the 
violence of the water; the other, which was heaid 
through it, and as it were muflled by it, came from 
the enormous stones which the stream was hurling 
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INTRODUCTION. 

A fevr observations are necessary to inform the 
reader of the circumstances under which the fol- 
lowing work has been prepared, and of the ob- 
jects aimed at by the author. 

In 1833, Dr. Spurzheim proceeded to the 
United States of America, with a view of dif- 
fusing a knowledge of Phrenology by public lec- 
tures. He had not completed his first course in 
Boston, when he was taken ill ; and he died on 
the 10th November in the same yeai . Brief as 
was the space during which he was permitted 
to labour, his expositions of this science had 
excited great and extensive interest, not in Bos- 
ton only, but in many other parts of the Union. 
After his death, numerous invitations were sent 
to me by the friends of Phrenology to repair to 
the United States, and to follow up the work 
whicli he had so successfully begun. For seve- 
ral years this was not in my power ; but at last, 
in 1838, circumstances permitted me to obey the 
call, and I sailed for New York in September, 
&nd commenced a course of lectures in Boston, 
in October of that year. I continued in the 
United States till 1st June, 1840; and during 
the whole period was incessantly engaged — in 
the winter and spring, in lecturing on Phrenology 
in the cities; and in summer — in preparing a 
work on Moral Philosophy for the American 
press, and in makmg excursions into the interior 
of the country for necessary recreation. These 
occupations were not favourable for a minute 
stndy of the social and political institutions of 
America and its society; nor, in going to that 
country, had I any intention of writing a work 
b relation to them. Prom my first arrival, how- 
ever, I kept a note-book, in which I entered, 
from day to day, such observations as were sug- 
gested by the objects and circumstances around 
n»e. At first, the novelty of aspect under which 
even commonplace objects occasionally presented 
themselves, imparted to many of them an interest 
^hich they did not intrinsically possess. But 
M. at that time, my journal was written solely 
for private use, I felt no scruple in recording on 
Its pages many observations and impressions 
which would never have found a place in it, had 
>t been composed originally with a view to pub- 
lication. In proportion, however, as the country 
^^^ ij» affairs were displayed to me in more 
familiar intercourse, higher objects excited atten- 
tion, and many passing events, institutions, and 
focial arrangements, suggestfed reflections which, 
judging from my own experience, seemed calcu- 
lated to interest the British public. It was thus 
only at a late period that the idea of publishing 
^Y observations presented itself, and that the 
eonsiderations to be afterwards mentioned, gra- 
^aally led to its being realised. 

Such being the origin of the present work, it 
^»U not surprise any reflecting reader to find, 
««pecially in the beginning, many notices of 
comparatively trivial objects and occurrences, to 
which novelty had lent an exaggerated import- 
ance. But, although fullv sensible of the exist- 
1—41. 19 ' 



ence of these and other imperfections in the 
materials of the work Ta discovery which pre- 
sentM itself most forcibly after the book was 
printed, and when time and distance firom the 
scene of observation had blunted many impres- 
sions), there are reasons which have induced me 
to hazard its publication. Some of these are the 
following : — 

First, I regard it as impossible for any indivi- 
dual accurately to describe a great nation. The 
objects and interests are so vast, compared with 
the capacity of one mind, that a whole life would 
not suflice to attain to truth in all points of detail 
and to logical soundness in all inferences. A 
certain extent of error, therefore, is unavoidable 
on the part of all observers who attempt to deli- 
neate so extensive a field. The only method 
by which philosophic minds can arrive at truth 
in regard to national character and institutions, is 
to analyse and compare the reports of numerous 
observers ; each individual author being regarded 
as a single witness in a vast and complicated 
cause. The value of the testimony of each will 
depend more on the purity of his motives, and 
the sincerity of his narrative, than upon an ab- 
stract freedom from mistake, which is not to be 
expected from even the most gifted and accom- 
plished men. 

I regard the works of all the authors who have 
written on the United States as valuable in this 
view ; and their value is increased by the differ- 
ence in the minds, circumstances, and education 
of the individuals who produced them. Mrs. 
TroUope, Mrs. Butler, and Miss Martineau, for 
example, each possessed a peculiar combination 
of faculties, moved in a dififerent sphere, and 
were interested by dififerent objects. When, 
therefore, they gave to the public the impres- 
sions which the United States had made on their 
mind, their works were net without interest, 
although they might contain errors, and embody 
false inferences. Each was a faithful witness to 
her own impressions, and a philosophic reader 
could draw instruction from them all. In like 
manner, Stuart, H^l, Hamilton, and Marryat, 
without, in all instances, relating absolute truth, 
or the whole truth, may each have evolved some 
portion of fact and of just inference, by means of 
which the public may be instructed. It is sim- 
ply in the character of another witness in the 
great investigation that I present these notes. 
And there are some circumstances, besides those 
already stated, which, on reflection, have ap- 
peared to my own mind to justify this step. 

My pursuits and studies, previously to my visit 
to the United Stales, had been widely different 
from those of all the authors, except perhaps 
Mr. Stuart, who had written recently on the sub- 
ject, and my circle of interests during my stay 
was also dtfiferent. Captain Marryat, for ex- 
ample, the latest writer, mentions the American 
habit of drinking and forming social acquaint- 
ances at the bars of the American hotels and 
taverns — and sa3rs — ** I was always willing to 
accommodate the Americans in this particular as 
far as I could, (there, at least, they will do me 
justice) ; that at times I drank much more than I 
wished, is certain, yet still I gave most serious 
oflfence, especially in the west, because I would 
not drink early in the morning or before dinner, 
which is a general custom in the states, although 
more prevdent in the south and west, where it 
is literally, 'Stranger, will you drink or fight?' " 
This spirit of accommodation must have opened 
up to Captain Marryat a large field of observa- 
tion, and enabled him successfully to describe 



one portion of American life and manners. But 
during my whole residence in the states, I never 
drank, and never was even once asked to drink, 
at the bar of any hotel. This is oidy one among 
many circumstanees which indicate that my 
sphere of observation may have been widely dif- 
ferent from his. I may, therefore, be viewed as 
a witness, testifying to some points dififerent 
from those reported on by him. 

The necessity for the labcmrs of numerous 
observers to elucidate so vast a subject will be 
readily recognised, when we consider a few of 
the difiiculties that obstruct the path of each in 
his search after truth. 

In America, as in other countries, the vast 
majority even of educated and intelligent people, 
are conversant chiefly with their own localiues 
and circles, and entertain some idea« regarding 
other places and interests which an intelligent 
stranger soon perceiyes to be erroneous. Per- 
sons are to be found in Boston, for example, 
who express not only imperfect, but occasionally 
prejudiced and erroneous views of the people 
and condition of many things in Philadelphia, 
and vice versa; just as many of the inhabitants 
of EMinburgh and Glasgow, who, although living 
only forty-two miles apart, and under &e same 
laws and institutions, are by no means (speaking 
even of the enlightened class) well acquainted 
with each other's mental characteristics and so- 
cial habits. An intelligent American, a stranger 
to both, who should live three months in each of 
these Scottish cities, would therefore be, in some 
respects, better qualified to present a picture of 
their minds, manners, and state of civilisation, 
than nineteen out of twenty of the inhabitants of 
either city themselves, even although he should 
fall into some mistakes which a resident native 
would have avoided. His views would probably 
diflier from those entertained of themselves and 
of each other, by the mass of the inhabitants of 
both towns ; but they might nevertheless contain 
much truth, which might have escaped their own 
notice. Even such observations, however, must 
also be imperfect; for the stranger represents 
only an individual mind, with natural aptitudes, 
biases, and deficiencies of his own ; and all that 
he can legitimately achieve, is to give a candid 
statement of the impressions made on his own 
faculties by the objects to which they were 
directed. 

In the United States, the difficulties of attain- 
ing to truth in delineating the incidents of travel, 
are increased by the feebngs which the remarks 
of British authors have excited in some circles 
of society. Their pictures of American manners 
have been resented, and this resentment has 
shown itself on the part of individuals in attempts 
to mystify and mislead British travellers who are 
suspected of the intention of writing a book on 
the United States. In Boston, I was told that a 
certain person boasts of having given Miss Mar- 
tineau erroneous infoimation for the purpose of 
leading her into mistakes ; and another in Phila- 
delphia assures his friends, that he '* crammed" 
Captain Marryat with old "Joe Millers," that 
is to say, jokes and fictions, which the captain 
embodied into his books as facts illustrative of 
American manners. I am not aware of having 
been practised upon with similar intentions ; but 
this may have happened unconsciously to my- 
self; as it is said to have done in the case of my 
predecessors ; and in this way I mky tinsiispect- 
ingly have been led to record error. But again, 
my apology is, that each writer is a single wit- 
ness ; that the truth will be evolved by multiply- 
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ing their number; and that those features of 
American character respecting which all or most 
of the descriptions concur, may be viewed as 
correctly drawn: while those about which ex- 
tensive differences exist, must be regarded as re- 
quiring farther elucidation. 

I am sensible of the deficiency of system or con- 
nection in the work, and of its embracing topics 
that to many readers will present no interest. 
My apology for these imperfections is, that the 
pressing nature of my proper occupations de- 
prived me of leisure either to acquire or to digest 
systematic views while I was in the country, and 
that after my return, although I had provided 
myself with books and printed documents con- 
taining a large extent of general information, I 
experienced an impossibility in applying them. 
In a systematic work, one important error may 
vitiate the whole superstructure ; and I found that, 
in the absence of all the persons, objects, and in- 
stitutions, by reference to which my inferences 
from these materials might be checked and cor- 
lected, I could not feel secure in my premises. 
The only alternatives presented to me, therefore, 
were to publish my notes, imperfect as they 
might be, or lo publish nothing. 

In farther apology for the apparently trifling 
nature of some of the incidents recorded, I may 
•bserve that the American Democracy is a phe- 
nomenon which has scarcely had a parallel in the 
worid. It is, therefore, full of interest in all its 
features. From the vast political and social 
power wielded even by the meanest of the peo- 
ple, from their being, not in name only but in 
laet, the sovereigns of the nation, their manners, 
habits, opinions, and social condition are far more 
interesting than those of the same classes in a 
European kingdom. If Mrs. Trollope, or any 
other traveller, has described the puerile love of 
iitles, the ungainly habits, or the peculiar man- 
aer of some American citizens ; or if, in the fol- 
lowing pages, I have introduced the gossip of 
wayfaring people, or anecdotes of the obscurest 
of men, they really do not appear trivial to my 
nind : because, to these very people the most 
profound and enlightened statesmen, the most 
ie^amed lawyers, and the most accomplished 
diviaei;, must address themselves; they must 
guide their understanding, and direct their pas- 
sions, or allow their country to be ruined. In 
tlie election which took place in Massachusetts 
in November 1839, Mr. Edward Everett, a 
man of neat talents and accomplishments, was 
ejected (rem office as governor of the state by a 
majority of one vote. The man who gave that 
vote may have >been the most odd or illiterate 
person described in the following pages ; and the 
Knowledge that sueh individuals are invested with 
influence on the -destinies of their country, gives 
to every feature of their character a deep interest. 
If they are vaii, the politician leads them by 
their vanity; if they are absorbed in the pursuit 
of gain, he presents to them a golden bait ; if they 
are selfieonfident and half-informed, he leads them 
by encomiums and plausibilities ; and hence their 
faults, ibibles, and imperfections, as well as their 
virtues and attainments, become efficient causes 
of bad or good government, and constitute funda- 
mental eiem^ts in speculating on the future des- 
tinies of the nation. Innumerable remarks, there- 
fore, which to my readers on both sides of the 
Atlantic* who do not take this view, may appear 
puerile* are in my eyes invested with a philoso- 
phical importance ; and I do not believe that a 
correct view of the practical effect of the Ameri- 
can institutions can be presented without intro- 



ducing these apparently trifling elucidations. I 
have endeavoured to appreciate these details, ac- 
cording to their real importance, and to seize the 
principles upon which their interest depends ; but 
these, without the substratum of facts, although 
evolved occasionally in trivial and ludicrous anec- 
dotes, would, in my opinion be absuractions litde 
instructive to any reader. 

A portion of the ** notes^' consists of notices 
of remarks which were made to me by various 
persons, or of information di awn from individuals 
by direct inquiries. The value of tliese remarks 
must necessarily depend on the knowledge, judg- 
ment, and honesty of the persons from whom 
they were derived, as well as upon the accuracy 
with which they have been reported. I found 
no cause of inquiry so instructive in the United 
States as conversations with persons of different 
professions, such as proprietors of land, mer- 
chants, lawyers, bankers, ministers of the Gos- 
pel, teachers, doctors in medicine, and men of 
scieiice, as well as common working men ; and 
by no other means could I give such a correct 
and vivid picture of the American mind as by 
reporting these, only suppressing names, places, 
and dates, so that there should l^ no key to the 
discovery of the individuals, so to implicate them 
in any possible error; and I have pursued this 
course. The conversations introduced are gener- 
ally transposed in time and place, in order to 
avoid personal leference. It may reasonably be 
remarked, that, without the names, no one can 
know whether the individuals were the represen- 
tatives of classes, or isolated persons uttering 
merely their own impressions. In reply, I ob- 
serve, that the interest of these conversations con- 
sists in the thoughts which they embody, and 
that this is altogether independent of the indi- 
viduals. I endeavoured to practise discrimina- 
tion in judging what remarks I should record. 
On the inherent weight of the ideas, and on this 
discretion their value rests. It would have been 
easy to give forth as my own, numerous remarks 
ana suggestions which I derived from such 
sources ; but this would not have rendered them 
more worthy of acceptation, while it would have 
implied that I pretended to possess an extent of 
information and depth of sagacity to which I had 
no legitimate claim. 

In the course of my progress in the United 
States, I saw many things in a more advanced 
condition than similar objects were in my own 
country, and, therefore, concluded that a notice 
of them would be both useful and interesting. 
The common school system, for example, the 
houses of refuge, tlie prisons, the lunatic asylums, 
and the voluntary church system, are objects that 
in Britain are engaging a large portion of general 
or local attention. It was not in my power to 
write systematic treatises on these subjects, but, 
by collecting and publishing such cursory re- 
marks as were within my reach, I hoped to con- 
vey some useful information that might benefit 
the laborers in the same enterprises at home. To 
my American readers nothing may appear more 
jejune than quotations from their own common 
school journals, acts establishing houses of refuge, 
or slight notices of their asylums and prisons ; 
yet, on submitting these to persons of intelligence 
in Scotland before publishing them, I am assured 
that they are calculated to be useful in my own 
country. 

Again, the Americans will probably be struck 
with the frequent notices of sermons introduced 
into the work ; but the object of alluding to 
these was not trivial. An intense interest exists 



in Britain, and especially in Scodand, on the sub- 
ject of a voluntary or an endowed church, and 
the most contradictory reports of the operation of 
the voluntary system in the United Sutes have 
been published by British authors ; and conse- 
quently, at the present time, no element of info^ 
mation concerning the United Stales is caicuUted 
to excite more general interest than one regaid- 
ing the state of religion in that country. 

Some persons may probably be offended atiBe 
frequency and freedom with which relifieu 
opinions are introduced and commented on. My 
apology is, that I was struck with the far grealer 
frequency with which questions on xeligiou 
topics were put to me when lecturing in the 
United States than when lecturing in Britaio. 
This was an important feature in the mental con- 
dition of the people ; and by making such noln 
of these questions as I was able to write dovn,! 
considered that I was preserving evidence oTtliu 
important fact itself, even allowing many onni 
on my part to have been unintentionally commted 
in representing the views and motives of theps- 
ties who put them. My situation as a tectorn 
on the philosophy of mind exposed me to sudi 
questions, and I regarded them as among the 
most interesting incidents of my experience. Ii 
this way I have occasionally made remirb m 
the spirit displayed by different sects ; these m 
open to the approval or condemnation of emj 
reader according to his own judgment; but if ik 
religion of a country be an important element o 
its civilisation, there can be no improprietj ia 
freely introducing such remarks on its pecuM 
tics as these naturally suggested. 

Again, my frequent and slight notices of banks 
and stocks may appear to many persons unnecei- 
sary, unsatisfactory, or nnphilosophical. On this 
point, I would observe, that a strong tendenr 
exists at present in Britain towards multiplyiiis 
banks ; and the popular illustrations given in the 
following pages of some of the evils atteodiif 
excessive issues of paper money, may instnict 
many whom a scientific work would never readi 
Farther, a considerable number of my own oonfr 
try men are interested in American stocks, having 
invested, or proposing to invest in them. They 
may peruse with interest the cursory noticea whidi 
occur in these pages, and may be thereby induced 
to make more extensive and satisfactory inquiiies 
for their own safety. 

7o some readers, also, the frequent repetiM 
of dates, and of the state of the thermometer, 
may appear unmeaning pedantry; but wheol 
contemplated proceeding to the United States, bo 
subject was more interesting to me than to as(t^ 
tain facts concerning the temperature; foroi 
them depended not only the provision which we 
should make in regard to clothing, but also agaioS 
the peculiarities of the climate. In scienti^ 
works, tables of the thermometer in certain lociB- 
ties might be found ; but I could not discover the 
precise temperature in the streets in towns ; thai 
temperature, in short, which would affect our 
feelings and health most directly. I therefore 
noted the temperature of the external air in the 
shade between 6 and 7 o*clock in the morning, is 
the various hotels and other residences which we 
occupied. These may not correspond with the 
scientific reports of the same districts, in open 
and exposed situations, but they will supply to 
future visiters, information which it would hare 
benefited us considerably to have attained, before 
oar departure for the American continent. 

To many of my readers the introduction of 
I Phrenology in so many forms and places mj 
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ppear tedious and uninstructive ; but Phrenolo- 
j was the great object of my y'lsit and my occu- 
lation while in the United estates. It gave origin 
} the work itself; and to have passed it over in 
ilence, would have been like acting the tragedy 
f Hamlet, omitting the character of that name, 
proceeded thither with the impression that this 
eieuca would contribute powerfully to the ad- 
ancement of civilisation in that country ; and I 
Btumed, not only with the impression converted 
ito conviction, but further persuaded, that in the 
Jnited States, probably earlier than in any other 
»)untry, will Phrenology be applied to practical 
lod important purposes. To save my readers 
m both sides of the ocean, however, from unne- 
lessary alarm on this head I may here mention, 
hat 1 do not consider that the generation is yet 
K)ra which is destined to carry this science into 
>Tactical effect in public affairs ; but I entertain 
he conviction that, within a century from this 
ime, Phrenology will be so applied in the United 
States. This idea is participated in by those 
who, from their acquaintance with Phrenology 
ind experience of mankind, are best qualified to 
lodge, and for them this portion of the work is 
composed. 

I may remark, that the Americans in reading 
I work on the United States written by a foreigner, 
judge of it, almost uniformly, as a book com- 
posed not only about, but exclusively /or them- 
selves. If it contain statements and descriptions 
which lie on the surface of their country and 
social habits, they regard it as twaddle and gossip ; 
but this book is written for the readers of the 
English language on this side of the Atlantic ; 
and the Americans, with all deference to their 
soperior knowledge of their own affairs, are not 
better judges than we are, concerning what will 
interest our own people. I have read the tours 
of Americans in Great Britain, and in proportion 
to the faithfulness of their representations, did 
they appear to me to be trite and commonplace ; 
bnt this was an unfair criterion of their merits. 
This very fidelity, which deprived them of inter- 
est to a Briton, invssted them with it to the 
American who had never visited the British 
shores. May I not hope that the candid among 
my American readers will allow me the benefit 
of the same rule of judging ? 



CHAPTER I. 

^o>»|e In ihc Great Western tteamnhip n- m Briiiol to New 
York. 

1838. 

On the 8th of September, 1838, we sailed 
from the wharf at Bristol in the Cambrian steam- 
^t, and found ourselves amid an immense mul- 
titude of men, women, and children, dogs, bales, 
^ags, porters, and musicians. We were cheered 
^y the strains — not very dulcet, of a harp and a 
violin, as we descended the stream of the muddy 
yet romantic Avon. In sailing down the river, 
ve saw two persons shoot across the gulf, of 
^hich it forms the narrow bottom, in a car, slung 
on an iron bar 785 feet in length, and 170 feet 
above our heads. It is used by the workmen 
5^w engaged in constructing a suspension-bridge 
from cliff 10 cliff across the stream. 

In an hour and a half we were on board of the 
Iji'eat Western, lying at anchor in King-Road. 
Her first appearance disappointed us ; for we had 
heard much of her great dimensions. When 
^mpared with the vessels lying near her, she 
^^ 8een to be very long, but neither remarkably 



broad nor high. She was launched on 19th July, 
1837, and sailed on her first voyage to New 
York on 2d April, 1838. 

The passengers were gay ; and, although many 
of us looked wistfully at the receding shores of 
England, there was no possibility of indulging 
in sentiment in such a scene of bustle. On en- 
tering the ship, every thing seemed confusion 
doubly confounded. The middle portion of the 
after-deck was occupied by a suite of new state- 
rooms, erected on it since her first voyage, 
directly above the great skylight of the saloon ; 
and a space of only a few feet was left on each 
side, between them and the bulwarks of the ves- 
sel. These narrow patlis were literally blocked 
up with people and luggage. 

On descending, the saloon appeared lonff, nar- 
row, high in the ceiling for a ship, and very 
tastefully ornamented, but daek and gloomy. On 
repairing to our state-room (Nos. 19 and 20), we 
found it neaiiy the worst in the main-cabin; 
almost at the stem of the vessel, and the lower 
bed so narrow, owing to the bend in the timbers, 
that it admitted the occupant to lie on his side, 
but not on his back, if his shoulders were of any 
approach to Herculean dimensions. Early in 
July we had obtained the services of a friend in 
Bristol, well acquainted with the vessel, to secure 
berths for us ; and these were the best that he 
could find then disengaged. We now learned 
the cause of our bad fortune. The board of direc- 
tors in Bristol, with a surprising self-denial, allot 
certain berths to London and certain berths to 
Liverpool, which can be engaged in these cities 
only, and these are the best in the saloon ; they 
reserve the worst for Bristol. Thus, although 
we went early to the fountain-head, as we thought, 
we were not so successful as some who had used 
less foresight. 

As many travellers now cross the Atlantic, it 
may interest those who are meditating a voyage, 
to learn the nature and extent of the accommoda- 
tions provided for them. We paid eighty guineas 
for the fare of two persons, and had a state-room 
six feet square, with a window five or six inches 
in diameter, opening, close on the upper bed, to 
the sea. This left our apartment still dusky. We 
had two beds, three small drawers, two basins 
and stands, a shelf, water-bottles, and a few large 
pegs for hanging clothes on. We set busily to 
work to arrange our luggage. The trunks not 
required during the voyage were placed "below" 
in the hold, and order was soon produced in our 
little world. It was wonderful how soon order 
arose also in the ship, by each passenger having 
his effects quietly conveyed to his own state- 
room. 

At five o'clock P. M. all friends led the vessel, 
and we sailed. Tears streamed from many a 
glistening eye ; but when the pang of parting was 
over, we received three hearty cheers from seve- 
ral steamboats, crowded with company, who had 
come to see us off. The promontories, and rising 
grounds of the shore, also, were crowded with 
people, who cheered us as we passed down the 
Severn. 

Half-past 7 P. M. — Wind northeast; sails set 
full on the two front masts (for the ship has /bt/r 
masts altogether) ; and we move gloriously down 
the channel. Already, however, owing to our 
inexperience, a disagreeable incident has ocourred 
to us. The door of our state-room opens directly 
on one of the dining-tables. At tea, we naturally 
seated ourselves there ; but were soon displaced. 
We were then first informed, that it has long been 
a practice in the New York sailing-packets, for 



passengers to choose their places at table at the 
first meal, and to keep them during the voyage. 
No previous notice of this rule was given to the 
passengers. The first meal on this occasion, 
was a cold collation, at which we add our friends 
ail seemed to us to sit promiscuously. Some ex- 
perienced gendemau, however, whose berths 
were in the lower regions, familiarly named the 
** catacombs," had taken possession of the seats 
opposite our state-room, and we found all the 
places at table already appropriated, except those 
in the least accessible and least comfortable part 
of the saloon. Two of these we were obliged to 
occupy during the voyage. 

This custom is not convenient in steam -ships* 
In the sailing packets there are no berths on the 
lower or upper decks : all enter du^ctly from the 
saloon. There is, therefore, no inducement to 
any person to seat himself opposite the door of 
his neighbour's state-room; but in the steam« 
ships, half of the passengers sleep below or above 
the saloon. The proper seats for them at table 
would be those on the inner sides, leaving those 
opposite the saloon state-rooms for the occupants 
of these apartments. To ladies this makes a 
great difference. There are many days when 
they could venture to come to table if one step 
sufficed to carry them into their berths when un- 
comfortable, although they could not encounter a 
walk of thirty or forty yards down one side and 
up another of a very long table, staggering against 
waiters, in a rolling sea, as we had to do on this 
occasion. 

Sunday, "Sept, 9. — Noon, wind westerly; 
Lat. SI"" 3', Long. 6"" 52'; distance run 150 
miles ; weather moderate, cloudy." 

Such is the official report of the ship's log, 
which is consulted every day with intense interest 
by the passengers shortly after noon. The sea 
was smooth all night, and most of us rose in ex- 
cellent health. The rules of the ship were now 
produced. Nothing is said in them about taking 
seats for the voyage. All lights in the saloon 
must be extinguished at half past eleven, and in 
the state-rooms at twelve. This leaves us in pro- 
found darkness when many need assistance ; but 
the danger of fire has rendered this rule neces- 
sary. In some steam-ships, however, a wick 
floating in oil in a glass cup, bums all night, to 
the great comfort of the sick, while it is so con- 
structed that fire from it seems nearly impossible. 
Thermometer 02^. Saw several ships, but no 
land. 

We were called to prayers in the saloon, and a 
sermon on the evidences of Christianity was 
preached by a clergyman, one of the passengers. 
He introduced very appropriately Dr. Beattie's 
illustration to his son, of Uie existence of God, 
called forth by sowing seed in a plot of ground 
in the form of the letters of the child's name. 
When the boy saw the letters, he called his father 
to observe the wonder. His father aiiked what 
was wonderful? Some one must have done it, 
said the child. Why, may not the seed have 
grown into those forms by chance? asked the 
father. Impossible, said the child : and on this 
admission, he founded his argument in demon- 
stration of the being of a God. This was new to 
most of the children on board, and produced a 
strong impression on the more intelligent among 
them. 

The tables in the saloon are fixed to the floor, 
and it is impossible to walk in it. As we have 
scarcely any space on deck for locomotion, we 
feel 88 if imprisoned. 

Monday. — ^^Fhe wind has blown strongly firom 
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the north all night, and the di8trefl9 of the pasaen- 
gers has been horrible. The attendance on the suf- 
t'erers has been very deficient. In the afternoon, 
we passed several ships, and saw abundance of 
stormy petrels, it is evident that the children 

. on board suffer much less from sea-sickness ttian 
the adults. 

Tuesday. — This day the wind is strong from 
the southwest, and a heavy sea is running. Still 
we carry sail and advance. The passengers 
complain not a litde of inattention in the servants, 
and of bad arrangements. 

Wednesday. — ^A heavy sea is rolling, and 
many of tlie passengers are again ill. Others, 
however, have recovered, and their enjoyments 
aggravate the sufferings of the sick. There are 
on board 142 passengers, of ail ages and both 

, sexes. The saloon accommodates about 120 at 
dinner. Champagne, hock, claret, port, sherry, 
madeira, brandy, porter, ale, and soda-water, are 
served out to all at their pleasure. Apparently, 
some of the individuals on board have not been 
accustomed to the use of these wines ad libitum, 
and as they have paid a large sum for their pas- 
sage, they seem resolved to '' take it out," as 
some of them express it, in wine. While most 
of the ladies lie sick in bed and sufiering severely, 
separated from the saloon only by a half inch 
board, these jolly companions pass the afternoon 
in deep potations, with die usual tavern accompa- 
niments of singing (often not the most choice 
songs,) rapping on the table, delivering speeches, 
and cheering. The very smell of their orgies 
penetrates into the berths of the sick ; and the 
loud, crapulous, everlasting laugh, at nothing, 
which distinguishes a certain state of cerebral ex- 
citement, rings in the ears of the ladies hour after 
hour. One of them compares her own sufferings 
to those of Pandemonium, and wishes for a 
Dante to describe the scene. Some of the saiiinff 
packet-ships have reduced their charge, and 
omitted wine and spirits in their bill of fare ; leav- 
ing each passenger to call and pay for whatever 
portion of these he chooses. This rule renders 
those individuals the most temperate who, under 
the present system, are the most intemperate. It 
is because they are not in the habit of using such 
wine when they have to pay for it, that they in- 
dulge so largely, when it is presented to them at 
their pleasure. 

Thursday. — I have seen as heavy seas in the 
passage between Leith and London as any we 
have yet encountered, and am rather disappointed 
with the great Atlantic. We were told before 
sailing that this ship is so long that she extends 
-over two waves at a lime, and does not pitch and 
roll so much as smaller vessels. She, however, 
pitches and rolls abundantly; yet she is very 
staunch, and her engines work with admirable 
regularity. This evening we had no attendance 
at our part of the table. The servant assigned to 
it was drunk and off duty. I am not surprised 
at this : the gendemen drink so deeply, and wine 
and spirits are in such unceasing circulation, that 
the servants rather deserve praise for the degree 
of sobriety which they in general exhibit. 

Friday. — The weather is very disagreeable, 
and as there is a great want of room, a good deal 
of discomfort is felt. We have on board Mr. 
Wilson and Miss Sherriff, the celebrated vocal- 
ists. Mr. Wilson most obligingly favours us 
occasionally with one of his exquisite songs. 
To-day at noon we were 120 miles short of the 
distance which the ship had reached at the end 
of the same time in her last voyage. Many pas- 
sengers are stiU un welL Large waves, occasion- 



ally a passing vessel, and tumbling porpoises, 
are the only objects which greet our eyes when 
we look beyond the deck. Botdes, glasses, and 
plates are precipitated into the laps of the pas- 
sengers at every lurch. There are no guards on 
the table ; every object directly obeys the law of 
gravitation, and the destruction by breakage is 
prodigious. To-day a brig, close-reefed, has 
passed our vessel, and stormy petrels or Mother 
Carey's Chickens fly thick aroimd us. The 
sailors tell landsmen that these birds are never 
seen at rest, on land or at sea, but sleep and 
hatch their eggs on the wing ! 

Saturday. — Dreary and uncx)mfortable. 

Sunday. — The ship rolls and pitches much ; 
but, nevertheless, we have had prayers and ser- 
mon in the saloon from an American divine. The 
passengers mustered pretty numerously. He 
prayed for the President of the United States, 
and Victoria, Queen of England. There is a 
coloured family on board who are rich, and the 
young lady is well educated. So far as I could 
observe, there was only one gentleman in the 
ship who addressed them ; and he, to the honour 
of his country, was an Irishman. The father is 

a merchant ai , and one of hia own ships 

waits for him at New York. We aie told that, 
on account of their colour, this family will tind 
it difiicult to obtain apartments in any good hotel 
in that city. 

Monday — To-day the sun shines, and although 
the ship rolls considerably, we are now accus- 
tomed to the motion, and are nearly all on deck 
and gay. The narrow space between the deck 
state-rooms and the bulwarks is so crowded that 
it is impossible to walk ; but to breathe the fresh 
air, and bask in the sun, is a luxury. We spoke 
the ** St. Lawrence" on her voyage westward. 
She sailed from Liverpool on the 27th August. 
We left Bristol twelve days later, and have over- 
taken her. The waves of the Atlantic are a deep 
blue ; those of the British seas green. This is 
the chief difference that I perceive between them. 

Tuesday. — Last night it blew hard from the 
west, with a heavy head sea. The engineer put 
out two of his furnaces, and slackened his speed 
to five miles an ho\ir. He wasies c^als, and 
gains no compensating advantage, hy steanung 
hard against a head-wind and sea. The engine 
was reduced to eight strokes in the minute ; it is 
capable of performing sixteen, and in this voyage 
has pretty generally done twelve. 

A lottery of sixty tickets, at a sovereign each, 
has been set on foot, the prizes in which are to 
be decidetl by the hour at which the New York 
pilot shall board the vessel. Each ticket bears 
one hour, commencing at 6 P. M. ship's time, 
on Sunday, 23d September, and they extend 
over the subsequent sixty hours. They are all 
put into a hat, and the subscribers draw one for 
each sovereign which they deposit. There ;ire 
five prizes, and the holder of the ticket bearing 
the hour at which the pilot boards us, gets the 
highest, and the holder of each of the next four 
hours receives one of the minor prizes. The 
parties to the lottery present three tickets to the 
mates and ship's pilot. 

One of the ladies complained to-day that the 
passengers in the state-rooms adjoining hers, cai- 
ried wine or stronger liquors into their berths, 
and continued their bacchanalian orgies and sing- 
ing till half past twelve, much to her annoyance. 
There is a great deal of card-playing and heavy 
betting on board. 

About 3 P. M. the wind changed to the east, 
and the sea became smooth. The square sails 



were set, and the engine was put at full speed. 
At 10 P. M. we were going at the rate of t^velve 
miles an hour. 

VS ednesday. — We are now on the great Bank 
of Newfoundland, and have dense fog and raio. 
This is the constant weather iiere. The sound- 
mgs give from 28 to 40 and 50 fadioms. The 
waves are now green. The great depth of the 
ocean gave them their blue colour. 

Thursday. — I very reverendy beg pardon of 
the Atlantic for any disrespectful terms used in 
describing its appearance in the previous paga; 
to-day it has come forth in all its glory. Veij 
e^y this morning a regular equinoctial gale fron 
die northwest sprang up, and blew with great 
violence all day ; yet die sky was clear, and the 
sun shone brilliantly. Wave after wave, as high 
as the top of our huge paddle-boxes, came Tolling 
on, and our gallant ship rose majestically OTer 
them. All sickuess was now past, and, seated 
on the highest part of the deck, near tlie mn- 
man, I saw the sublime moving masses of iner 
rolling slowly yet irresistibly on, crobodyiog die 
very spirit of giganiic power. My whole fiuoe 
thrilled with pleasing excitement. The W2ll of 
dark blue water (for we had now passed t^ 
bank) appeared far above the how of die vesfel 
as the wave approached us. In a few momeo'j 
«he breasted it, and rode triumphantly over in 
crest. With the speed of lightning, she rushed 
down the watery steep; and anon, die warp, 
foaming with her presj«ure, rolled high aboTe lie 
stem, and showed her track far in the wake. Tk 
spray flew from stem to stem, but she shipped 
no heavy seas. She felt firm as a rock, sod 
neither quivered nor quailed beneath the pzii 
blows of the mighty element. The captain Hos- 
kens, stood for hours beside the steersman, ad 
gave the word how to direct her to the galcarf 
his eye beamed and his countenance was lighii 
up with joy, as he contemplated )ier adrainSie 
performance. When in the hollow waves, w 
seemed as if sunk in an abyss of water. When 
we rose on their crests, the commotion of thcaci 
all around was magnificent. Looking at the ho- 
rizon, where the heavens seemed to touch the 
water, even at that vast distance, the swell and 
fall were distinguishable. Every billow wore a 
crest of snow-white foam, which added life sid 
grace to its stately mass. The engine labaiml 
a little when the paddles were immersed defplr 
in the wave ; but never whs for a moment amsifd 
THie performance of the ship and mnchinerytw 
admirable, and no sentiment of danger pracnted 
itself, even to the imagination. 

After enjoying the sublime scene for sereni 
hours, nnd desiring much to have seen from the 
deck of another vessel, our own noble shipmsh- 
ing onward against the gale and the sea, a i^ 
tacle of power that does honour to human art, I 
continued my position, and, holdinj^ on hv a rope 
attached to tiie hind mast, read the openinesreeP 
of the Talisman, in Sir Walter Scott's Tales ^ 
the Crusaders. The imagination wns iransporffn 
in an instant to the calm, sultry, desert regionsoi 
the Dead Sea, while die reader was careeiisf 
amidst the wi'd Atlantic billows, and fanned by 
an equinoctial gale ! The enjoyment was /ex* 

The scene in the saloon was not so sunlimeiy 
captivating. There all was confusion. ChaJ^ 
dishes, wine-glasses, and decanters, men tti 
children, rolled on the floor, as they were shakw 
from the table and the seats. The suffetings J 
sickness with many of the ladies were renewed. 
C- — was in her berth, unable to lift her M 
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tad on the little window being opened for one 
moment for air, the sea rashed in in a fearful tor- 
rent, and inundated her clothes. She quietly ob- 
lerved, that she had almost rivalled the celebrated 
Mrs. Partington, for she had mopped the Atlantic 
cot of her bed! 

The gale continued the whole day, and about 
6 P. M. the fore-yard gave way. The foresail 
was the only one set, and had steadied us a little. 
The spar was replaced with sailor-like celerity. 

A gentleman on board told mt that he ^aw this 
ship when building, and that her timbers are ex- 
ceedingly strong, and so close that it is impos- 
sible to insert the edge of the hand between her 
ribs. The engine rests on a vast frame, the 
beams of which extend tp, and press equally on, 
every part of her bottom, so that there is no ac- 
eamolation of pressure on the middle of her keel, 
IS many landsmen believe. Her performance 
txHlay accords with this description. 

Amidst this sea, the cooking went on without 
interruption ; and a sumptuous breakfast, dinner, 
and tea, that would have done no discredit to a 
London tavern, were placed on the table. There, 
however, many of the viands remained only 
while they were held by the hands of the ser- 
nnts or guests. About seven tenths of our 
whole complement of passengers mustered at 
dinner, and there was great mirth at the many 
iBdicroos incidents that occurred in such a scene. 

Friday. To-day the sun shines clear and be- 
u^ot, over a comparatively calm sea. The 
passengers are all on deck, gay and full of hope 
of a speedy termination to the voyage. At 8 
A. M. the thermometer stood at 67° in the shade. 

No circumstance connected with this voyage 
has been so little anticipated by me as the rapid 
nte at which, if I may use such an expression, 
we ran away from time. It is only thirteen 
days since we left Bristol, and already the sun 
is four hours later than my watch, which still 
•hows the London hours. We have in this 
brief period sailed over an extent of the earth's 
sorfiee, equal to that accomplished in four hours 
by the globe turning on its axis. Of course, every 
child who has been instructed in the rudiments 
of geography has learned that it must be so, as 
we have now run 60 degrees of longitude ; but 
ihe actual perception of a phenomenon like this, 
strikes the mind more forcibly than the mere 
knowledge of it. I never before had so strong 
an impression of the diminutive size of the globe 
which we inhabit , 

Saturday. This has been a deliciously calm 
day. A light wind has blown from the south, 
and the thermometer has stood at 67®. We have 
carried sail on all our four masts. The engine 
has performed fifteen and sixteen strokes per mi- 
nute, its greatest available speed, and our actual 
progression has been from eleven to twelve miles 
an hour. 

To-day, the passengers formed themselves into 
a court of Criminal l^ssions, to try one of their 
own number for disturbing the public peace. He 
was arraigned under the name of Jingle Jingle, 
Esq.* and his offence was disturbing the com- 
pany in the fore-cabin, by rising and making 
sundry noises at half-past five o'clock in the 

morning. The ex-Governor of the state of 

waa appointed judpe ; Mr. A , clerk of court: 

Mr. B , constable; Professor , attorney- 
general; and Messrs. and , defendant's 

counsel. A huge hand-spike served as the mace 
of conrt. A jury was empanelled; and a most 
impartial trial was granted. The speeches of 
the learned gentlemen, who conducted the pro- 



secution and defence, would have done honour 
to Westminster Hall. The jury found the pan- 
nel guilty, and the judge, in consideration of its 
being his first ofi*ence, sentenced him only to eat 
his soup with a fork, and to have no grog till he 
arrived at New York. 

At half-past three o'clock P. M., we bore down 
and spoke the ship •* Bazaar," out thirty-five days 
from Liverpool, and bound for Boston. It was 
a beautiful sight. She had all sails set, yet we 
passed her like an arrow. 

After dinner, Mr. Wilson and Miss Sherriff 
favoured us with a duet We then had •• God 
save the Queen," from Mr. Wilson, the com- 
pany joining in the chorus ; ** La Parisienne," 
from a party of Frenchmen; and the "Star- 
Spanglea Banner," from an American gentle- 
man. This was a lively and interesting scene ; 
it was gratifying to hear the sons of these rival, 
and too long hostile, nations, cordially joining in 
the choruses of each other's songs. 

Sunday. We are now on St. George's Bank, 
and enveloped in a dense fog, accompanied with 
a high temperature and much damp. A huge 
horn, like a coachman's, has been blown all 
night, to warn ships of our approach. We had 
prayers and a sermon in the saloon. 

Monday. At two P. M. the welcome sound of 
**land in sight," was transmitted with the ra- 
pidity of an electric spark, through the ship. 
We saw Long Island, and coasted it for several 
hours. Those to whom the sight was new, 
watched its hills and trees with deep interest. 

Ten minutes to seven, P. M. We have had 
a glorious sunset. The pilot has just come on 
board. There is a great excitement, as the 
prizes in the lottery are decided. So high has 
the spirit of gambling now risen, that, before he 
entered the ship, bets were offered and taken on 
the colour of his eyes and whiskers, his stature, 
and even whether he were right or left handed. 
He was so closely scrutinised by those whose 
sovereigns were depencling on his appearance, 
that his temper was at first a little ruffled ; but 
when he was told the object of the survey, he 
submitted to it with much good humour. The 
passengers passed a vote of thanks to the captain 
and ship's officers, and resolutions in commenda- 
tion of the ship. 

Sandy Hook is a promontory of sand, in the 
form which its name indicates, running into the 
sea at the entrance of the Bay of New York. Its 
light-house is full twenty miles from the city, the 
approach to which is by a winding channel. As 
soon as we were fairly in the bay, we fired three 
guns, and burnt three blue lights. Several news 
boats were speedily on board of us ; and at eleven, 
P. M., we cast anchor in the Quarantine road- 
stead, close to Staten Island, and within sight of 
the lights of New York, distant six or seven 
miles. Many of the passengers proceeded di- 
rectly to the city ; but we being strangers to the 
new world, felt no such overpowering impatience, 
and therefore slept on board.* 

Tuesday, Sept. 25. At day-break the anchor 
was weighed, and we sailed towards the city. 
It was a splendid autumnal morning; the air 
was clear, fresh, and bracing, and the sun bril- 
liant. The waters were smooth, and all around 
was land, beautiful in its outlines, and studded 



• I have heard that, since this voyage, the Great 
Western has undergone great improvements, both in 
the arrangement or the berths on deck, and in the 
servants' department, and that she is now a comfort- 
able and well managed ahip. 



with houses, white as snow, and embosomed 
among trees. The earth, however, looked 
parched, after a summer of excessive heat, form- 
ing a striking contrast to that which we had just 
lefi in Scotland. We had suffered under a cold 
sky and constant rain ; while here life was ren- 
dered nearly intolerable by a temperature almost 
unprecedentedly high. The bay was covered 
with ships, whose sails shone in the sun with 
unsullied whiteness, rarely seen in England* 
The Americans bleach their canvass, and their 
harbours are not blackened by coal-smoke, as in 
the country of dieir forefathers. Steamboats 
darted out from every point of the land, and 
rushed along with astonishing speed. They 
were crowded wijh passengers, and forcibly re- 
called the remarks which we had read of the 
locomotive propensity of the American people. 

At 8 A. M. we were safely moored opposite "^ 
the quay in the East River, as the sound between 
Long Island and Manhattan Island, on the latter 
of which New York stands, is somewhat impro- 
perly named. The first aspect of the city, on 
the side of the East River, strikingly resembles 
that of Amsterdam. High, irregular, red brick 
fabrics, with innumerable masts, extending over 
a space of two miles in length, and half shading 
the houses from the eye, characterise both. 
The custom-house officers came immediately on 
board, and a new scene of bustle and confusion 
commenced. The prodigious quantity of lug- 
gage belonging to our very numerous passengers, 
blocked up every foot of our narrow decks, and 
made it difficult to toove. The search against 
contraband goods commenced, and nothing could 
be more reasonable and gentlemanly than the 
conduct of the officers. About twelve o'clock* 
a general permission from the custom-house 
arrived, and wo and our effects were allowed to 
land. The confusion was now redoubled. Por- 
ters, carters, hackey-coachmen, friends of pas- 
sengers, loungers, ** loafers," and pick-pockets, 
rushed on deck up the single narrow gangway, 
while down it, at the same time, poured passen- 
gers, trunks, bags, and baggage, in an equally 
rapid current. We sat quietly and saw the 
stream flow on for two hours, before we attempted 
to mingle in it To add to the interest of the 
scene, some of ^e servants of the ship were 
carrying out the live geese which had not been 
required during the passage, while others were 
hoisting out the swine, by tackle attached to 
their feet, and both birds and beasts were rend- 
ing the air with their screams, occasioned by the 
rough treatment which they experienced. At 
length, at 2 P. M., we landed, and drove to the 
Cariton House Hotel, in Broadway, kept by an 
Englishman, but in the American style. 



CHAPTER n. 



1838. 



7%e American Hoteh have often been de- 
scribed. They are very large; all the guests 
breakfast, dine, and drink tea at a public table, 
and each has a small bed-room. During the in- 
terval between meals, such of the gentlemen as 
are not engaged in business abroad, smoke, 
drink, talk politics, or traffic in the bar-room, or 
reading-room ; and the fair sex gossip, flirt, or 
«*rock" in a handsome apartment named the 
ladies' parlour. It generally contains a piano- 
forte, and they may be seen playing, and heard 
singing, with the same self-possession amidst 
crowds of visiters, as if they were in their own 
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sanctuaries at home. Custom renders this mode 
of life agreeable to many of them. Few indulge 
in private parlours, both on account of the ex- 
pense, and because they prefer the busy throng. 

7%e fifMt impression made on us by New 
York was not pleasing. Its character necessa- 
rily partakes of that of all sea-port towns. In 
the lower part of the city, next the rivers, the 
streets are narrow, dirty, and adorned by large 
fat swine, enjoying the same freedom of locomo- 
tion which the United States grant to the natives 
of every dime who seek their shores. The 
pavement is rough, and much of it in bad condi- 
tion. The houses are irregular ; and the suspi- 
cion at once arises that there is no efficient police 
attending to the general welfare of the town. At 
8 P. M., I walked to the Post-office, and found 
the streets dark, large portions of them having 
unlighted lamps. I soon learned that they were 
dark because the moon was in her first quarter, 
and was expected to shine. In the United 
Slates, this expectation is more reasonable than 
in Britain ; but on this evening clouds obscured 
her rays, and this great city appeared to the eye 
of a foreigner, who had been accustomed to 
Edinburgh and London, both dismal and unsafe. 

25th Sept. The great topic of convenution 
here is Lord Brougham's attack on Lord Dur- 
ham, for banishing Uie Canadian patriots, as they 
call themselves, or rebels, as the English style 
them, to Bermuda, beyond the limits of his juris- 
diction. Lord Brougham*s conduct is strongly 
condemned. 

The great fire. — We visited the scene of the 
great fire in New York in December in 1835. 
Every trace of it is now obliterated, and many 
proprietors have received a larger sum for tiie 
ground on which their former warehouses stood, 
than the whole fabrics, including the site, would 
have brought before the conflagration. The 
commercial community is rapidly recovering 
from the embarrassments of 1837, when the 
banks suspended specie payments; and the 
quays and streets indicate great activity in urade. 

Tlie rale of Exchange between London and 
New York, has been for some months against 
England ; and our London banker advised us to 
carry sovereigns instead of banker's bills. They 
were received by a bank in New York at four 
dollars and eighty-five cents each ; which is the 
par value at which they are current in the 
United States. 

Exchange Offices, — ^A stranger is much sur- 
prised on seeing the great number of Exchange 
offices in New York, bearing an intimation 
that current and uncurrent bank-notes are there 
bought, sold, and exchanged. Since President 
Jackson refused to sign the ** Bill" rechartering 
the National Bank of the United States, the 
Union has been inundated bv bank«notes of the 
value of a dollar and upwards, without any effi- 
cient machinery for regulating the exchange of 
them ; and as New York is the centre of a vast 
commerce, notes of banks in every degree of 
credit, and whose head-quarters, where alone 
the notes are payable, lie at every degree of dis- 
tance within the Union, are in circulation. The 
profession of bank-bill brokers has, in conse- 
quence, sprung up to meet the wants of society, 
and it appears to be at once an extensive and a 
lucrative one. Pamphlets are published, con- 
taining lists of all banks in the Union and in 
Canada, and stating the value of their notes; and 
columns nearly a yard long and in small type, 
may be seen in some of the New York news- 
papers, embodying the same information. In 



short, it has become a science neariy as exten- 
sive and difficult as Entomology or Conchology, 
to know. the value of the currency of this great 
country. 

Difference between New York and English 
Towns, — The efiect on the mind after a few 
days' residence in this city is singular. I'he 
time since we left Bristol appears to be so short, 
and the dress, manners, and language of the 
better classes are so similar to those of the same 
rank in England, that it is difficult to "• realise," 
as the Americans express it, the idea of being so 
far from home ; yet, in reading the newspapers, 
and listening to conversation, we soon discover 
that we are in an entirely difiTeient moral world. 
Here the newspaper columns glow with the most 
energetic discussions concerning the merits of 
WilUam H. Seward, Esq. and Luther Bradish, 
Esq., who have just been proposed by the 
Whigs at a convention held at Utica, as the can- 
didates for the offices of Governor and Lieute- 
nant-governor of tlie state; aud innumerable 
other topics, all new to a stranger. As the 
stranger is cool in proportion to his ignorance 
and want of interest in tlie subjects, he receives 
a lively impression of the activity and intensity 
of the minds of the people. 

The upper parts of this city present streets, 
houses, and squares of a handsome description. 
Many of the houses, although of brick, are said 
to have cost $30,000, and are let at $5000 or 
$6000 per annum, ^ven here, however, swine 
are seen roaming at large. Broadway is the 
great thoroughfare of the city. It extends fully 
two miles from north to south, and is as broad 
as Regent street, London; but its architecture 
presents every variety of elevation, from tlie 
wooden frame-houses of two stories, to that of 
the ample residence of the rich merchant ; and 
these are, in a few instances, standing side by 
side. The foot-pavement is, in many places, 
rough and dilapidated, and the coup d'ueil of the 
whole is injured by he^y wooden posts rising 
on tlie outer margin of the pavement, and used 
for stretching canvass to shade the shops from 
the sun. 

Sept. 27. Theatres. — New York is celebrated 
for the number of its theatres. 'Vh» condition of 
the population is precisely that in which places 
of publip-.amusement may be expected to be 
most succe^ful. The city, at all times, contains 
a large nuinWr of strangers, whose evenings are 
at their own disposal ; of young men engaged in 
trade, who live in boarding-houses and iiutels, 
who have plenty of money, and no domestic 
ties ; and of rich merchants and their families, 
whose tastes are, to a certain extent, intellectual, 
but whose mental resonrces are not very exten- 
sive: and these form a solid phalanx of play- 
ffoing people. Even with all these advantages, 
however, Mr. Simpson, the manager of the Park 
Theatre, has not been fortunate. This evening 
he receives a benefit, the tickets at the rate of 
three dollars (125. 6i/.) for each person, to all 
parts of the house, to enable him to surmount his 
difficulties. A friend kindly presented us with 
tickets ; but our engagements prevented us from 
accepting them. We learned, however, that 
the house was crowded in every quarter. The 
attractions were great; for Madame Vestris, 
Charles Matthews, Mademoiselle Celeste, and 
Miss Ellen Tree, were all announced to appear 
in the entertainments. 

Phrenology. — ^I was waited on this evening 
by a number of medical and other gentlemen, to 
concert measures about my giving a course of 



lectures on phrenology in New YorL I vMd 
to them the rule which I had followed inmy ova 
country, namely, not to lecture out of Edinborgb, 
unless on an invitation accompanied by a guarantf 
of a class, and that it was my intention toadhoe 
to it in the United States. Phrenology, I ». 
marked, was a disputed subject ; it appealed to 
myself to be true and highly important, ud I 
was therefore willing u> teach it to those who 
desired to hear it explained ; but as there were 
many excellent persons who regarded it as bb- 
founded, others who viewed it as dangeron, 
and still more who cared nothing about it, I 
had no wish to obtrude it upon any of theie, 
and should, therefore, not present myself in the 
attitude of a solicitor for an audience. Ther 
engaged to muster a ctass, and I agreed to gire 
a course of sixteen lectuies, of two hours each, 
at the rate of three in the week, in the Clio. 
ton Hall, belonging to the Mercantile libnr 
Association, situated close to the Park, to die 
public offices, and the great hotels, and, oobk* 
quendy, in the part of the city devoted to payie 
business. A few gendemen kindly int^ested 
themselves as a committee, and Dr. Biighao 
superintended all preliminary anangements. T\» 
lectures are to commence on the 19th of NoTeo* 
ber next. We have secured apartments in the 
Cariton House from Idth November to Ist Jsoo- 
ary, 1839. 



CHAPTER lU. 

1838. 

Sept. 28. Voyage to Aibany.^^t aa- 
barked this morning at seven o'clock on boanief 
the Champlain steamboat for Albany. The boi 
sailed punctually at the hour, and we found « 
selves rushing up the majestic Hudson at the it 
of twelve miles an hour. A thick mist, howeta, 
almost immediately enveloped us, and our speed 
was lowered to avoid accidents. No smoking is 
allowed except in the fore-part of the main^lwi 
A few passengers, obviously belonging to the 
less polished claes, spat plentifully on the dak; 
but oue of the servants of the ship oonstanilj 
employed a mop in cleansing tlie defiled places. 
The upper, or hurricane deck, was «tr€W«i with 
charco«d, being the lighter embers of the foelf 
which are carried up the funnels of iheengiiw 
by the powerful draught, and which fall,ofw 
red-hot, and bum the clothes of the passeufK*- 
We now saw the first specimens of Americia 
despatch. The steamboat took in and M«i 
passengers at scveial stations on the river, aw 
the operation was admirabl} managed. A fe* 
minutes befi>re arriving at a town, a man went 
round the boat ringinjr a bell, and calling on the 
passengers who meant to land there, to prepare 
tlieir higgage. It was sought out and carried to 
the gangway of ihe ship ; and, in a very fe» 
nfiinutes, six or eight passenjsrers, with all tbej 
effects, were transferred into the small *^**^|^ 
was lowered to receive them. The^^ere rowed 
ashore ; landed ; the small boatjcwmed andva* 
hauled up to the ship's sidey^ we were »««" 
under weigh. All was accomplished wiilwat 
noise or bustle, and widiout any load tomrami 
or harsh talking. ^. 

We could see nodiing for two hours ; aficrward* 
the fog cleared away, and all the rest of ihem^ 
to Albany appeared in its glory as v? f'^Jf 
along. It is lively, picturesque, and consideiiWJ 
varied in its aspects ; now a river of a quai^ ^ 
a mile in breadth, then expanding into a 1»« " 
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two miles wide, and again contracting into a river. 
It merits all the encomiums bestowed on it. The 
number of schooners and sloops that navigate it 
is very great, and the whiteness of the saiLs, and 
elegance of the forms of the vessels, render them 
beautiful objects in the scene. At 9 P. M. we 
landed, in moonlight, at Albany, where our rela- 
tifes waited for us, and gave us a cordial wel- 
eome. 

Saturday, 29th Sept. — Albany is the political 
capital of the state of New York, and stands on 
the right bank of the Hudson, on ground sloping 
rapidly to the river. It commands a view of a 
baotiful country, abounding in water, wood, 
fflountains, fertile fields, and thriving towns and 
villages. It was founded by the Dutch in the 
year 1612, and many of the descendants of the 
ini settlers are still iis principal citizens, and un- 
dentand Dutch. It presents striking contrasts 
in its architecture. The public buildings having 
been recently erected by the slate, are massive, 
mdin good taste. They are grouped together 
in an oblong open space, and form an imposing 
coup d'cBil. The churches also and other public 
bnildiDgs are numerous and handsome. Some 
of the piivate dwellings harmonise with these 
objects, but contiguous to them are ill paved 
streets, over which dirty swine are roaming at 
iaige, and where also wooden huts and inegular 
brick houses abound. The general impression 
produced is, that the town is only in its infancy, 
that much of it has been reared in haste, and 
stands only till its inhabitants shall have time to 
bttild edifices more worthy of themselves and 
their public institutions. 

ffhy many ohjectM in America appear imfinr 
iiAo(/ — The im predion of newness and incom- 
pleteness, is forced on the mind in this country 
by most of the objects surveyed. Even the 
frounds and fences around the mansions of the 
nch are deficient in that finish and high order 
which distinguish similar objects in England ; 
and a moment*s reflection enables one to discover 
a reason why this should be the case. Let us 
suppose a gentleman in each country, whose in- 
come is 5000/. a year, to expend 20,000/. in 
erecting a mansion-house and laying out grounds ; 
the Englishman sacrifices only 700/. per aimum 
of income, estimating the interest of the sum ex- 
pended at 3i per cent, per annum ; the American 
»inks 1400/. per annum of income, for in the state 
of New York, the legal rate of interest is 7 per 
cent. Again, suppose the labour of five men to 
he necessary under a head gardener, to keep the 
f^rden and pleasure-grounds in perfect condition. 
^ England, labourers may be hired at 12«. each 
per week ; which is 166/. per annum for the five, 
fa imerica, the most untutored Irishman work- 
ing with a spade, receives 4*. 2r/. a day, or 25». 
a week of wages. So that the five American 
laboarers will cost 325/. per annum. The result is 
^at the American's residence will cost him 1725/. 
POf annum, and the Englishman's only 856/. Be- 
^des, in America, both capital and labour arc so 
niuch in demand for productive employment, 
and yield such large returns, that a reflecting 
mind soon becomes reconciled to the rough and 
nnfini^hed appearance which so many objects 
present; it being obvious, that they have been 
fabricated with the least expenditure of these 
|wo elements of wealth which would suflice 
Jfnder them capable of supplying the im- 
">edmte wants of the people. This state of 
U^^'^gs is not unattended with evils. In some 
iV^ ^" Albany, rented as high as 40/. a year, 
*•*«»« w not a suurle «* wall-press" 
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cups and other small articles in constant use 
in a family ; and many other conveniences of 
English houses are wanting. Economy of capi- 
tal, and not want of taste and discernment, is Uie 
cause of the omission. 

Sunday, 30th Sept— 7%e CAwrcA.— Ther- 
mometer in the shade 68^. This has been a 
glorious day of clear, calm, bright sunshine. We 
attended divine service in the Baptist chapel, and 

heard Dr. preach. The church was large 

and handsome, and the congregation numerous 
and highly respectable in their appearance. In- 
deed, I already perceive, that thai squalid poverty 
which is at once the afliiction and disgrace of the 
British Isles, is here nearly unknown, except in 
the persons of a few European emigrants, whose 
intemperate habits keep them in the same state of 
degradation in which they existed at home. The 
discourse was sternly Calvinistic, and the preacher 
sent Heathens, Mahometans, Catholics, Deists, 
and Atheists to eternal perdition, with as much 
zest and self-assurance as could have been exhibi- 
ted by the most orthodox divine in Scotland. 
The churches are numerous, and many of them 
ornamental buildings, and nothing could exceed 
the propriety of deportment which reigned in the 
town all day. The morning service commences 
at 10, and terminates at 12. Dinner is served in 
the hotels at 1 ; the afternoon service commences 
at 3 and ends at 5 ; and there is evening service 
at 7. 

An English lady who came a passenger in the 
Great Western, has been taken ill at the hotel 
here. She has no friends in the city ; but no- 
thing can exceed the kind and assiduous attention 
with which she is waited on by the American 
female servants. 

Brightneis of the Sky. — The moon is now 
nearly full, and shone this evening with such ex- 
traordinary brilliancy, compared with its rays in 
Britain, that it seemed as if it were much nearer 
to us, and looked as if protruded from the sky. 
The heavens are of a dark deep blue, and the 
stars shine with increased brilliancy ; the conse- 
quence of the pure, dry atmosphere, which we 
are now breathing, trom the combustion of 
wood and anthracite coal, the only kinds of fuel 
used here, no dense smoke is produced. 

Oct. 1. — Saratoga. — By means of a railroad, 
we visited Saratoga, the great watering-place of 
the state of New York ; and found it a large 
straggling village, lying in a sandy plain, and 
consisting of vast hotels, and a few shops. We 
dined in the Union Hotel, with a small number 
of lingering visiters ; the chief part of the com- 
pany having left the village about a month ago. 
We ta!«ted the water of the several springs, en- 
joyed the fine weather, and returned to Albany 
in the evening. I had a warm bath, costing half 
a dollar, at the *• Temperance House ;" that is, 
a hotel in which abstinence from spirituous and 
fermented liquors is the rule. These liquors are 
not sold, or permitted to be used, in the house, 
except when prescribed by a physician as medi- 
cine. The hotel belongs to Mr. Delavan, who 
so energetically advocated the cause of temper- 
ance in Albany, that the brewers conceived that 
in one of his speeches he had degenerated into a 
libel against them, and they are now prosecuting 
him for damages. 

How to know (he J^mericans, — A Scotsman, 
with whom, at a later period of our residence in 
the United States, we became acquainted, and 
who is settled in a fertile disUrict as proprietor 
and farmer of a beautiful piece of land, remarked 
to me that the only way to know the Americans 



thoroughly is to " count siller" with them, <m- 
glicij to deal with them. Fortified by this wise 
remark, I shall record my first transaction with 
them. We wished to hire a private carriage and 
pair of horses to carry us through part of New 
England to Worcester, within forty miles of Bos- 
ton. I'he fare demanded by all the post-masters 
was $7 a^ay, including every expense for car- 
riage, coachman, and horses, on the road, except 
tolls ; but one of them stipulated for dye days* 
hire forgoing, and as many for returning, making 
$70 ; another asked payment for five days going 
and four returning or $63 ; and a third ofifered to 
go in four days and return in three, equal to a 
charge of $49. The owner of the best carriage 
ultimately agreed to accept of $56, and allow us 
five days to go. 

Oct 2. — Hood from Albany to New Lebanon. 
— We left Albany this morning in our hired car- 
ri^e for Worcester. It is an open landau, but 
differs considerably from the vehicle of the same 
name in England. The wheels are wide apart, 
but slight and narrow in the rim. The body is 
hung on old fashioned steel upright springs, with 
leathern straps. It has no windows, but the sides 
are not pannelled, but covered by leathern cur- 
tains which let up and down at pleasure. It has 
no pockets ; another example of the curtailment 
which springs from economy. We found it safe, 
comfortable, and exceedingly well adapted to the 
roads on which we travelled. 

The morning was misty in the city ; but on 
crossing the Hudson and ascending its left bank, 
we emerged into a clear sunshine. We now en- 
tered on a beautiful undulating country, and were 
delighted with the loveliness of the prospects on 
either hand, but annoyed by the badness of the 
road. We paid toll-duties, but the road itself was 
nearly in a state of nature. There is a complete 
roof across the road at the turnpike gate, so that 
in stopping to pay, the traveller is sheltered from 
the sun or the rain. American coachmen are re- 
nowned for their enterprise and skill. The youth 
who drove us ascended the numerous hills which 
we traversed very leisurely, but dashed down the 
other side with extraordinary rapidity. We al- 
lowed him to take his own way, judging that he 
and his horses best knew the practices of their 
own country ; and we were not disappointed. 
They were steady and safe. 

The old forest has disappeared, but svery 
where new wood in single trees and in groups 
abounds, and adorns the landscape. The fences, 
however, are generally of paling or of stones 
without mortar. In the former instances the tim- 
ber lies horizontally, one portion obliquely ad- 
vancing, and the rest obliquely receding from the 
road, and constitutes what is called a snake-rail, 
or worm-fence. On some farms, the roots of the 
trees of the ancient forest have been torn up, and 
are now ranged side by side on edge along the 
margin of the field, the flat bottom of the root is 
turned to the road, and the stump inwards, the 
whole presenting" a gi^ntic and picturesque fence. 
In other fields, the old roots huve been left in the 
ground, and are seen in all stages of decay. The 
wheat, oats, and barley, have long since been 
reaped and stored in the bams, but the Indian 
com is still in the field, with huge rich golden 
pumpkins growing in the intervals between the 
stalks. 

New Lebanon. — Our post-boy drove to New 
Lebanon, a distance of twenty-five miles, without 
feeding his horses ; having stopped only twice to 
give them water. This village lies in a paradise 
of beauty, on the side of a hill, slopinc: to the 
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south, and looks down on a basin completely shut 
in bj rising grounds, and embosomed in wood. 
The foliage now wears the deep, rich-toned varie- 
gated livery of autumn, to convey an adequate 
idea of which surpasses the powers equally of 
the pencil and pen. The houses are chiefly of 
wood, painted pure white ; they are unpretend- 
ing, yet not inelegant in architecture, and well 
kept. This village is also a watering place, and 
there are several stupendous hotels to receive the 
visiters in summer. Three miles distant, on the 
slope of the hill which forms the eastern side of 
the valley, there is a large establishment of Shak- 
ers. It is said to be exceedingly prosperous, but 
we did not visit it. We dined here by ourselves, 
in the Columbian hotel, as all the guests had left , 
it except two, whose meal was finished before 
we arrived. 

We next ascended a steep hill from which 
many enchanting views were obtained of the 
scenery below, glowing gorgeously in the golden 
rays of a declining autumn sun. The country 
became barren as we ascended, but we speedily 
again attained a lower level, and at 6 P. M. arrived 
at Pittsfield. 

Pittsfield, — This is a beautiful village i^ntain- 
ing 3570 inhabitants, and we found a good inn. 
The moon was full, and we walked in the blaze 
of its light among lovely cottages, shaded by 
trees, and surrounded by grass and garden plots. 
In the middle of the village is a large open square, 
the centre of which is planted with ^rubs ; and 
from the midst of them an old and massive tree 
spreads high his ample boughs ; — a tree of the 
ancient forest spared to tell what his forefathers 
had been. The graceful spire of a church adorns 
one side of the square. A medical school is es- 
tablished here, and one of the professors, known 
to me by correspondence, was politely attentive 
to us. He gives two lectures a-day, and finishes 
his course in eight weeks. 

Oct. 3. — Peru, — This rooming, at 8 o'clock, 
we left Pittsfield in the midst of a heavy rain, the 
thermometer standing at 56**. The road ascended 
for eight miles, until we arrived at Peru, on the 
summit of the Peru mountains. The scenery 
was much less interesting than that which we 
enjoyed yesterday. The soil is a li^t and sandy 
clay, with numerous rocks and stones protruding 
above the surface. Large tracts of the primitive 
fo est '^emain uncleared, and innumerable stumps 
stand in the fields, indicating that the axe of the 
settler is here busily at work. 

In New England two causes of bad health 
have been avoided in the villages. The houses 
are not crowded together, but most of them stand 
apart, and the width of the streets is ample ; the 
bury ing-grounds, also, are not beside the churches, 
but at solitary spots along the sides of the high- 
way. They are rudely enclosed, and present a 
melancholy spectacle of pale white tombstones 
standing forth alone on the bosom of a wild and 
stony country. 

Causes of Bad Roads, — We dined at Worth- 
ington, a very small village twenty-one miles 
from Pittsfield, and as the day has been wet, and 
the road bad, the drive has been dreary. On 
talking with a gentleman whom we met about 
the bad state of the roads, he remarked, " that 
they, like every thing else m this country, are 
under the direct control of the people. The peo- 
ple are chiefly farmers who own their own land, 
and they have a great aversion to part with their 
money for any object which is not calculated to 
give tiiem individually a return of profit." "But," 
said I, ** good roads would benefit them all by 



raising the value of their property." " In win- 
ter," replied he, "the roads are covered with 
snow, and sleighing is then good ; in summer 
they are dry and hard ; it is only in spring and 
fall that they are soft and bad. The farmers find 
the summer and winter the most convenient sea- 
sons for transporting their produce to market ; 
and, besides, they can sell the most of their crops 
at their own doors, or at the nearest villages, and 
care very little for the means of transportation." 
" There is still much ground to be cleared here," 
said I. " Yes, sir, a great deal, and I think that 
the farmers would do better to cultivate more per- 
fectly what they have cleared, than to proceed as 
they do. No man thinks himself a farmer here 
unless he owns 800 acres.* He must be able to 
pasture as well as to sow ; and as soon as he cuts 
and bums the trees, he can put cattle and sheep 
on the ground without any cultivation." 

Chesterfield. — The next village was Chester- 
field, nine miles distant from Worthington. It 
stands on the summit of the hill, which forms the 
west boundary of the valley of the Connecticut 
River, above Northampton, and the view from it 
is extensive and glorious. We stopped only to 
give water to the horses, and our bold coachman 
ratded down a precipitous road of thirteen miles, 
and set us safely down at the Mansion-house hotel 
in Northampton, at half past five o*clock, having 
travelled forty-three miles over a hilly country 
and bad roads since eight o'clock in the rooming, 
with a halt of only one hour and twenty roinutes 
at Worthington. Masses of loose earth, from 
eight to twelve inches deep, are placed across 
the road at intervals, in the deepest declivities. 
They serve to arrest the too precipitous progress 
of descending vehicles, and afford resting stations 
to those which ascend. Our post-boy drove so 
rapidly dowh hiU, that at each of these mounds 
he was nearly shaken from the box, while we 
felt as if again tossed in the Great Westem. 

>^ passed several portions of the forest only 
recenuy cleared ; many fine old trees were lying 
rotting in the sun, while some were standing huge, 
tall, and gaunt, bearing the marks of fire which 
had been applied in vain to consume their stub- 
born strength. Apple-trees every where abound, 
and are loaded with that superior fruit which is 
imported into England, excelling in richness of 
flavour the best produce of the British orchards. 
It is so abundant, and grows so completely ex- 
posed on the road side, that the way-faring travel- 
ler may supply himself at this season without 
purchase, and with scarcely an infraction of jus- 
tice, as it seems, by its situation, to be presented 
to his use. 

Oct. 4. We have found the Mansion-house 
hotel at Northampton excellent, and resolved to 
stop here a day and enjoy the beauty of the 
scenery, which is justly celebrated. This morn- 
ing is bright and clear, but the thermometer has 
fallen to 45° in the air just before sunrise. 

Jimericnn Servants. — We have found the ser- 
vants and landlords in the inns of New England 
cold and reserved in their manners. There is no 
greeting of welcome on arriving, and no thanking 
you and wishing you good-bye at leaving a hotel. 
The servants speak, move, and look like pieces 
of animated mechanism. At the public tables 
nearly universal silence reigns, broken only by 



* There was some mistake in this conversation. 
There is scarcely a farmer in Massachusetts who 
owns 800 acres ; 100 or at farthest 200 acres are con- 
sidered a medium farm ; and in some parts of the 
state a large one. 



the clattering of knives and forks. When ott 
esks a question, a brief but clear answer is give 
and the conversation goes no farther. Thetoos 
of the voice are solemn, and indicate sdf-esteea 
more active than love of approbation. No one 
asked us any questions, and no one volunteered 
to communicate any information to us as stran- 
gers, all which was dififerent from what we ex- 
pected. The busy season, however, is past, tnd 
probably we saw the people in the first state of 
mental collapse after months of great fatigue ad 
excitement They were, however, esMntitiT 
amiable. All our reasonable wishes were gni 
fied, although formally and solemnly; all oor 
quesuons were civilly answered, although in tlie 
fewest words ; and from what we saw ai Albsn?, 
as well as from what we have since experienecKl, 
I am satisfied that in case of sickness or distrw 
we should have experienced the kindest and most 
unwearied attention. The early setders of Nev 
England were religious men who fled from per 
secution ; and their characters and conduct io&> 
cate powerful religious sentiments, with gresi 
self-esteem and firmness, which produce theloTc 
of independence and hatred of power when htnb- 
ly wielded by other men. Judging from the 
manners and natural language of their posteritr, 
those qusdities seem to have descended to the 
present generation. 

Here, and about New Lebanon, the knm 
are attempting to raise Swedish turnips, and great 
advantage is said to result from the practice. 

Northampton was settled in 1654. Itlifia 
mile and a half west of Uie Connecticut Rim, 
and is surrounded by highly picturesque hiils. 
It contains 3613 inhabitants, and consists of only 
one street of continuous houses, chiefly occupieii 
as stores or shops, and a great many tasted 
single houses, standing in the midst of grass td 
garden grounds. Some of the houses are lai)^ 
and elegant, indicating taste and afliuence in ttisr 
possessors. ** Round Hill" is a gendc eminence^ 
which rises in the centre of the village. It is 
regular in its form, and the summit bears a lovelj 
grove. On the slope next the village a nnmber 
of handsome residences look down on the Con- 
necticut valley, and in front of them, at s few 
miles distance, stands Mount Holyoke, clothed 
with trees to the summit, and at this seaflon a 
perfect gem of beauty. The Farmington Cu»l 
runs firom the village to New Haven, on Lowf 
Island Sound, distant eighty miles, and csd 
boats of a commodious form run daily. Tber 
travel night and day, take twenty hours to ihe 
voyage, and have beds. 

Mount Holyoke. — We ascended Mount Holy- 
oke, which rises to the height of 830 feet, sod 
from its summit enjoyed a prospect of the noWeit 
scenery. Towards the south, the rich vaHejof 
the Connecticut stretched to the verge of the ho- 
rizon. The river gleamed from point to point, 
as its winding turns hrought it within the line of 
the solar rays, while around, to the north and 
west, hills, rich in their autumnal liverT» cloflfld 
in the scene. The ascent to the summit is lit* 
more than a mile in length, from the left bank of 
the river, and is attended with little difiicnltv. A 
road had been made for carriages to within a 
quarter of a mile of the top, but, owinjr to ^ 
misconduct of visiters, the proprietor has shut it 
up, by felling a large tree, and causing it to fell 
across the way. Two sheds have been crecwi 
at the point where the best view is obtained, w 
which refieshments are sold during the summer 
months to the crowds of visiters who come to 
enjoy this lovely spot. The prospect reminW 
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B or tliat from MoncriefF Hill in Perthshire ; but 
fiat from Mount Holyoke is in some points the 
uperior of the two. We crossed the river in a 
loat, the construction of which presented some 
Batures that were new to me. It was iuipelied 
)y two horses/ one on ouch side of the boat, 
i^h horse pulled at a bar lixed by chains to two 
mmovable posts, rising from the hull of the boat; 
od by the pre:s8ure of his feet, caused a wooden 
ircular frame, which served him for a road, to 
evolve in the direction opposiie to that in which 
le walked. He must have appeared to himself 
;obe pulling and walking in his u^ual manner 
ashore, hut instead of tlie giound serving as a 
fulcrum to enable him to drag forward his load, 
he fixed bar at which he pulied presented a re- 
listing body that enabled him to push the road 
ackward from under his feet. The pathway, 
n its revolutions, turned a paddle-wheel at each 
iide. We afterwards saw numbers of these 
}oats in the United States. On the deck the 
aorses occupy only the space on which they 
stamt and all the machinery is below. 

Cause of Taciturnity at the Public Tables, 
—la conversation to-day, the following state- 
ments were made to u-*. As they interested us 
at the time, I present them to the reader. '* One 
cause," we were told, ** of the taciturnity which 
we have remarked at the public tables in New 
England, is the fear of inferior people intruding 
themselves and fixing an acquaintanceship on 
persons of superior condition and attainments. 
All persons are pushing upwards in this country, 
and as there is no artificial rank, every one guards 
his own station with extraordinary jealousy."* 

The absence of artificial rank does not satis- 
lactorily explain these peculiarities. In England 
artificial rank abounds, and yet the same jealousy 
of intrusion is there equally conspicuous. In 
Germany there is also artificial tank, while the 
intercourse between thedlfierent classes of society 
ii much more cordial and unrestrained. The 
real cause seems to me to lie in the cerebral or- 
ganisation of the people. The English are re- 
markable for the large developemcnt of the organ 
ofSelf-Esteem, which, when not directed by high 
moral and intellectual qualities, engenders pride 
and exclusiveness. The New Englanders inherit 
the organisation and its effects from their fore- 
lathers. Their republican institutions have not 
altered their nature. Self-Esteem is not so pro- 
dominant in the Teutonic brain. 

Bankn of IssuCn and mania for Speculation. 
—Our friend continued to say, that after General 
Jacl^son refused to sanction the renewal of the 
charter of the United States Bank, and distributed 
large sums of the accumulated public revenue on 
deposit-accounts, among the different banks of 
Union, without any efficient machinery for con- 
trolling the operations of the banks by a prompt 
exchange of their paper, the ixsuo of bank notes 
all over the Union became excessive, and new 
oanks sprang up almost in every village, and sent 
paper afloat. The Americans, are, at all times, 
uighly speculative, but this supply of currency 
rendered them nearly mad. Manhattan Island, 
fifteen miles lons^, and from one to three broad, 
oti which New York was built, was all surveyed, 
Wineated on a plan, and divided into lots. In 
JS36, these lots, among innumerable other ob- 
J^ts, became subjects of speculation. They 
were bought and sold, and re-sold, again and 

. * *J® only cause of taciturnity at our public tables, 
2Jne haste with which the meals are eaten, and the 
'•'^^l^ot liek of time for conversation. 



again, always rising in price, till people thought 
they could never have enough of them. If two 
persons were seen conversing in the street in 
New York, and you had approached them, in 
nineteen instances out of twenty, you would have 
overheard "lots," and ''thousands of dollars," 
as the sole topics of their discourse. Very gene- 
eral bankruptcy followed this mania. 

This description, which I subsequently ascer- 
tained to be correct, forcibly reminded me of the 
almost insane excitement of the propensity for 
wealth which affiicied Britain in 1824 and 1825. 
In Edinburgh, a city little engaged in trade or 
speculation, joint-stock companies were created 
by the hour, and fortunes were supposed to have 
been made in a day by buying and selling tlie 
shares of their stock. Lots of ground were 
bought at prices, or **feued*' for payment of 
ground-rents, of the most extravagant amount ; 
as if the world were suddenly become too small 
to contain the cides which were about to be 
reared. Upwards of 340,000/. were invested in 
new houses in Edinburgh in one year, and uni- 
versal prosperity was supposed to have at length 
descended on a happy land. But in 1826, the 
bubble burst, and, up to tliis hour, the Scottish 
capital has scarcely recovered from the losses 
and misery which these wild schemes engen- 
dered. In England, the mania was as severely 
felt. If the cautious Scots could go so far wrong, 
we may condemn and lament the infatuation of 
the Americans, but, unfortunately, we are not 
pure enough to throw the first stone. 

Friday, 6th Oct.— Thermometer 58° at half- 
past 7 A. M. 

Boad to Worcester. — This morning is still 
beautifully fine, and agreeably warm. We started 
at half-past 8, and crossed the Connecticut on a 
long and handsome wooden bridge,' completely 
inclosed on the sides and covered on the top, 
like the bridges in Switzerland. This is the 
only well-finished bridge which we havaA|en.* 
All the others which we have passed oviffiave 
been temporary-looking erections, consisung of 
beams stretching across the river from pier to 
pier, or from post to post, with deals laid loosely 
across them, starting and clattering under the 
wheels and the horses' feet, and without ledges. 

We stopped at Ware, a thriving village con- 
taining two cotton and two woollen manufacto- 
ries, tlie machinery of which is driven by water. 
The intermediate country is undulating and pic- 
.turesqiie, but the soil is poor, in some places wet, 
and generally rocky and covered with large loose 
stones. A few fields of young wheat look fresh 
and healthy. We arrived at one o'clock, and 
found that dinner at the public table had been 
served at twelve, and was long since finished. 
Dinner was served to us in a private parlour with- 
out difficulty or delay. 

After dinner we proceeded on our journey, and 
at 4 P. M. aiTived at Brookfield, where we found 
an excellent inn. Half a mile south of the vil- 
lage, we saw workmen employed in constructing 
a railroad to nm between Worcester and Spring- 
field, part of the great line which is destined to 
connect Albany with Barton. The rapid progress 
of railways in the United States was mentioned 



* I regretted to observe that it was greatly iDJared, 
and part of it carried off by the ice in the spring of 
1840. There was a large bend in the river com- 
mencing immediately below the bridge, and many 
efforts had been made to get a cat made across an 
isthmus, to save four milee of river navigation! 
This flood excavated a channel through the neck of 
land, and accomplished the object in one night. 



I to us as one reason of the neglect of common 
roads. The people expect the latter to be soon 
superseded by the former on the great thorough- 
fares through the Union. 

The people of the village had long been Cal- 
vinists, but, about six years ago, part of them 
became Unitarians ; and a new church was built. 
Both congregations were small, for there is also 
a Baptist meeting-house in the village. The 
separation was attended with great animosity 
among the people at the time of its oocarrence, 
but the angry passions have now subsided, and 
the usual intercourse of good will is re-established 
among them. The law acknowledges no supe- 
riority in one sect over another, and hence the 
disputes that occur are mar^y natnral ebuiUtions 
of the mind, which subside with their causes: 
The institutions of the country furnish no artifi- 
cial fuel to give permanence to their existence. 

Saturday, 6lh Oct. — We set off this mominf 
at 8 o'clock, and, aAer a pleasant drive, arrived 
at Worcester, from which ihare is a railroad to 
Boston. We have passed through several vil- 
lages containing woollen manufactories, situated 
on the banks of a small stream in a country like 
that in which Stroud stands in the west of England. 
To-day, we have met with many wagons con- 
veying goods to and from these manufactories ; 
so that the rescmbknee between Old and New 
England is increasing as we proceed ; but still 
the contrast in the condition of the labouring peo- 
ple is greaUy to the advantage of America. 

Our coachman left us at Worcester, and de- 
manded no fees nor compensation of any kind. 
He was a young man, active, intelligent, and 
obliging, without obsequiousness, pretensions, or 
plausibilities. I may say the same of all the ser- 
vants in the inns. 

fforcester is a beautiful and thriving village, 
. containing 7117 inhabitants. The surface of die 
country around it is undulating, and affords many 
delightful prospects. A gende eminence rising 
to the west of the main street is studded with 
handsome wooden residences painted white, and 
shining in all the purity of virgin snow, from 
among trees, and shrubs, and flowers. 

State Lunatic Hospital, — We presente 1 let* 
ters of introduction to Dr. Samuel B. Woodward, 
Superintendant and Physician to the Lunatic 
Asylum. This monument of charity of the state 
of Massachusetts is situated on a beautiful emi- 
nence eastward of the town. The buUdmgs of 
the west front, erected in 1881, consist of a cen- 
tre, 76 ieet long, 40 wide, and four stories high, 
projecting 22 feet forward of the wings. These 
extend to the north and south 00 feet each on the 
front, and 100 feet in the rear, and are 86 feet 
wide, and three storiem high. This arrangement 
was adopted to secure free communication with 
the central structure, occupied by the superin- 
tendant, steward!, attendants, and domestics, and 
to permit the ventilation and lighting of the long 
haUs, or corridors, extending through the wings. 
The apartments for the insaue, 8 feet by 10, 
have each a window, with the upper sash of cast 
iron and lower of wood, both glazed ; on the ex- 
terior of the wooden sash is a false sash of iron, 
corresponding to it in its appearance and dimen- 
sions, but firmly set into the frame of the win- 
dow, giving the reality of a grating without its 
gloomy aspect. In 1835. a building 184 feet in 
length, and 84 feet In width, was attached to the 
southern extremity of the hospital, of equal 
height, and extending eastward at right angles 
with the front; in 1886, another edifice of the 
same magnitude vn» erected at the north end. 
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Three sides of a great square are now enclosed 
by these extensive structures of brick. 

The grants by the state for erecting the asylum 
were the following : — 

1830. March 20. There was granted $30,000 
1832. March 24. Ditto, - - - 20,000 
1835. April 7. Ditto, - - - 25,000 

Ditto for a chapel, 3,000 

— — Ditto for the purchase 

of additional land, 7,000 



Total, $85,000 

The hospital was opened on the 12th January, 
1883, and has since been admirably managed, 
and the treatment of the patients attended with 
great success. 

This structure combines the improvements 
which have recently been introduced into hospi- 
tals for the insane. It commands a cheerful and 
even beautiful prospect, from every window oc- 
cupied by the patients. The ventilation and 
heating of the rooms are accomplished by warm 
air introduced into the galleries, and from them 
into each cell, by means of an oblong opening 
above the door. The pipes conveying hot air 
open near the ceilings of the galleries, and some 
advantages attend this arrangement. If the pipe 
opens at the floor, the stream of warm air does 
not diffuse itself over the apartment, as is gene- 
rally supposed, but ascends in a direct column to 
the ceiling, and is only there broken and dis- 
persed. It descends only after it has filled the 
upper spaces of the galleries. By introducing it 
at once at the top, these spaces are filled before 
much of the heat has been lost, and a warmer air 
descends, and enters the several rooms by the 
apertures above the doors. In the wall of each 
room is an opening about five inches square, into 
an air-chimney, calculated to maintain a constant 
circulation. These air-chimneys open into a 
vast garret, directly under the roof of the build- 
ing, which contains numerous windows for let- 
ting off the noxious air into the atmosphere. 
This arrangement is attended by one considerable 
advantage. When the air-chimneys open directly 
into the external atmosphere, their action is vio- 
lently affected by the state of the wind ; and in 
cold weather, they bring down cold instead of 
carrying up heated and exhausted air. When 
they open into the garret, they are altogether 
protected from the wind ; and by opening a fewer 
or a greater number of the garret windows in 
winter, effectual security is obtained against the 
descent of cold air. Dr. Woodward assured me 
that these chimnies are effectual; that in the 
morning, the rooms are pure to the senses, while 
the garret furnishes abundant evidence that it has 
received the effluvia of the night. 

At the ends of the galleries, there are two large 
comer apartments, two sides of each of which 
are composed entirely of cast iron sashes, one 
for the women with the interstices gUzed ; the 
other for tlie men, without glass. The object of 
these is to afford air and exercise to the patients 
in severe weather, when they cannot go abroad, 
or when their state of henlth renders complete 
exposure inexpedient There is abundance of 
ground attached to the hospital, in which the pa- 
tients labour, and there is a chapel in which 
divine worship is performed every Sunday. A 
neat carriage, drawn by two horses, belongs to 
the establishment, and is constantly employed in 
carrying the patients on Ittde excursions into the 
country to amuse them. The purity and order 
of the apartments are complete. 



Dr. Woodward, physically and mentally, is 
admirably adapted for his situation. He is in 
the prime of life, and has large limbs, a large ab- 
domen, large lungs, and a large head. His tem- 
perament is sanguine nervous-bilious, with a little 
of the lymphatic. The organs of the propensi- 
ties are well developed, but those of the moral 
sentiments and intellect decidedly predominate. 
This combination produces a powerful and com- 
manding person, characterised at once by vivacity, 
energy, and softness ; and a mind in which intel- 
lectual power is chastened by the most kind and 
cheerful moral dispositions. 1 regard these quali- 
ties as of great importance in the superintendant 
of a Lunatic Asylum. If that well-spring of 
spontaneous vivacity which accompanies large 
lungs and a large brain be wanting, the individual 
will be more apt to sink under the depressing in- 
fluence which the diseased minds of his patients 
will exert over his own, than to excite their facul- 
ties to more healthy and agreeable action. If he 
be deficient in the moral organs of the brain, he 
will want sympathy, softness of expression, and 
justness of feeling ; while if he be deficient in 
the reflecting intellectual organs, he will want 
sagacity to trace effects to their causes, and to 
discriminate character ; or if the deficiency be in 
the observing organs, he will lack the power of 
attention to incidents and details. At a subsequent 
time I shall revert to the management of this 
hospital ; remarking at present, that it is a noble 
monument of enlightened philanthropy and of 
excellent administration. 

Railroad to Boston, — At 4 P. M., we left 
Worcester by the railroad for Boston. The car 
in which we traveled held twenty-six persons. 
It was comfortable, and our journey would have 
been agreeable, except for the annoyance of 
constant showers of tobacco saliva squirted on the 
floor at our feet* 

The railroad from Worcester to Boston con- 
sists of a single track of rails, and the trains are 
arranged so as to pass each other at stations, 
where a portion of a double track is laid for the 
purpose. It runs in part on a line with the great 
railway between Boston and Albany. The state 
of Massachusetts has taken shares in the latter to 
the amount of 92,000,000, and the remainder of 
the funds is subscribed by private individuals. 
The state's share of the money is borrowed on 
state bonds, chiefly in England, and the interest 
is paid out of the revenue. 

Tax on Bank Capital. — One source of reve- 
nue in this state is a tax of one per cent on all 
bank capital. Great difference of opinion is en- 
tertained as to the policy of this tax. Some 
persons say that, from its productiveness, it 
tempts the state to charter too many banks ; 
others affirm that the tax is so severely felt by 
the banks, that it forces them to engage in 
hazardous speculations to pay it, and, at the 
same time, to realise a dividend equal to the 
average rate of profit in the state, and hence to 
endanger their stability ; while other persons as- 
sure us thatt by diminishing their profits, it ren- 



* We were shocked at this uncleanly practice 
when it was new to as, and the experience of twenty 
months never abated the disagreeable feelings which 
it excited. In traveling in Sie pnbUe conveyances, 
and in most of the hotels, it was a never-ceasinjyr 
source of discomfort. It is only justice to the Ameri- 
cans, however, to observe, that, in this abominable 
habits they are kept in countenance by the Germans 
and the French, who, in their own coantry, commit 
the same nuisance, although England is happily free 
from it 



ders the banks cautious, and leads them to avoid 
rash eriterprises and engagements ; and thu, 
altogether, it exerts a salutary inflaence over 
their transactions. One thing is certiin, tbt 
the Massachusetts banks are U;e most it^eio 
the Union ; but it does not necessarily follow 
that the tax is the cause of their high character. 
We arrived at Boston at 7 P. M. 

Sunday, Oct 7. Boston, — Thermometer, it 
^nrise, 58^. This morning it rained beaTflj, 
We went to the Baptist ChapeL and heard Dr. 

preach a sermon on the nature of regenoi- 

tion. He brought out his ideas with extrwnii- 
nary clearness and precision ; and although nrod 
that he taught was at variance with Daucts eit}- 
blished by the physiology of the bndn, it was 
impossible not to admire the talents of ibe 
preacher. Mrs. Trollope and Mrs. Bntlci hare 
both adverted to the American custom of g«ni^ 
men sitting with their feet elevated. In thepev 
before us in church to-day, a gendemansattitj) 
his feet on the top of the boanl which bokktke 
psalm-books. It was not a desk near the top tf 
the seat, as in Scotland,- but a receptacle (or 
books about two thirds up the front of the pet. 

Oct. 8. The Custom House, — This moniaf 
I went to the custom-house to procuie fire lar«e 
packages of skulls, casts, and drawinis, whiei I 
had snipped from the Clyde on & 15tho( 
August. They had just arrived. Mr. Cifw, 
of the firm of Messrs. Marsh, Capen, Ljon aad 
Webb, from whom I received many dribtin. 
introduced me to George Bancroft Esq., the 
collector, and I enumerated to him the conlenti 
of the boxes. He said that by law they are «• 
tided to be landed free of duty, as articles c^ 
science, and orders were given acqprdinj^hr. I 
mention this circumstance because the law i 
liberal, and in itself obviously advantageous to lb 
United States, and because I have seen sii 
articles adverted to, in works on Amene^^I 
the duty had been dispensed with as a spm^ 
act of favour, or of honour conferred on the ifr 
dividual traveller. Nothing could exceed lie 
civility of all the official persons through whoie 
departments the necessary entries were mtis* 
While the details of the entries were in profest 
Mr. Bancroft entered into conversation with me 
on the philosophy of Kant, Locke, and Dogald 
Stewart, and pointed out the coincidence be 
tween some of the categories of Kant ^ *J 
faculties admitted by phrenologists. He qoow 
Locke with such readiness, that one might hi* 

pposed him to be a professor of raetaphrs'C'' 
He is the author of what is generally acknof* 
ledged to be the best history of the UmW 
States. During our conversation, subordiiwtf 
officers were frequently entering for instnjctio^ 
or for his signature to documents. He *"J°r^ 
to them with great urbanity of manner, ^""f 
resumed the conversation, as if business and »• 
stract philosophy were equally agreeable to W 
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taste, and equally within die range 



of h« 



faculties. He is 'a powerful supporter of '^ 
democratic party, and received his appointn^o 
a few months ago from Mr. Van Burcn. 

The Institution for the ^/w/.-We «ttcndrt 
the half-yearly examination of Uie blind in ww 
institution in Pearl street, and were w""^" ^^ 
tified by their appearance and perfonn«w^ 
The large house which they occupy. ^^^\ 
from T. H. Perkins, Esq., who still hv« » 
witness the benefits flowing from bis wo^' 
The institution was chartered in 18^* ^PJt 
in September, 1882, and is vested in tnj^ 
It is supported chiefly by appropriation* »^ 
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the stale. It is managed by Dr. 5^^^\iel George 
Uowe, in a manner that commands at once the 
love and respect of the pupils, and the high 
approbauon of the public. This gentleman, im- 
peiicd by youthful enthusiasm and a generous 
love of the oppressed, went as a volunteer medi- 
cal officer to aid the Greeks, at the time when 
Lord Byron joined their cause. Dr. Howe 
passed several years in their service, and pub- 
lished a very interesting account of their affairs. 
The romance of youth has left him, while the 
glowing philanthropy which first directed his 
steps to Greece, burns with undiminished viva- 
city, and he now expends the energies of a 
powerful and cultivated mind in teaching, train- 
ing, and administering to the happiness of the 
blind. 

The piiipils showed great intelligence in read- 
ing, both in English and French, and some of 
them in the simpler elements of mathematics. 
The elder scholars defined, with promptitude 
and accuracy, many abstract terms relating to 
mind and general science, such as attention, ab- 
fltracuon, perception, genus, species, variety, Sic, 
They have a full band of musical instiuments, on 
which their performances were of a superior cha- 
racter. The delight of the litde boys in using 
the drum and triangles at intervals, were strongly 
depicted on their countenances, while a pleasing 
excitement evidendy pervaded both performers 
and auditors. 

They have printed in this institution several 
books for the blind, and Dr. Howe exhibited 
specimens of tlieir typography. The forms of 
the letters are slightly triangular, and differ little 
from those of the common dphabet. Dr. Howe 
mentioned that neither highly raised letters, nor 
very peculiar forms, are necessary. He had 
discovered that only the tops of the highly raised 
letters are soiled by the fingers, a proof that the 
touch is light. Experience has shown that a 
variety of type is an easily mastered by the fin- 
ger as by the eye. Persons who see, soon learn 
to read with equal facility printed works in Ro- 
man, Italic, and capital letters ; even the German 
type presents few difficulties, after the first three 
lessons, to foreigners who study that language. 
The same faculties of the mind which take cog- 
nisance of the forms of the letters through the 
eye, recognise them through the medium of 
touch. The chief difference between the two 
senses is, that the eye receives an impression 
through the medium of light, without contact 
with the object, while this is indbpensable to 
the operation of the other sense. This fact 
supersedes much of the importance which per- 
sons who see have attached to the invention of 
peculiar forms of letters for the use of the blind. 

Dr. Howe has presented his pupils with books 
printed in all the varieties of form which he could 
procure, and they have learned to read them with 
ease. This has led to a very obvious and bene- 
ficial proposal on the part of the trustees of this 
institution to the managers of all other asylums 
for the blind, namely, that they should cease to 
reprint each of them the same books, which to 
some extent they have hitherto done, and also to 
dispute about the superiority of the forms of their 
letters; that they should circulate among each 
other, lists of all their printed works, and that 
each should give previous notice before it com- 
mences printing a new book ; that they should, 
as much as possible, each of them print different 
books, and then exchange their works. The 
^ advantages of this mode of proceeding would be 
an increase in the number and variety of books 



which each institution would possess ; a saving 
of expense; and an augmentation not only of 
instruction, but of pleasure to the blind in read- 
ing, arising from the very variety of type which 
would be presented to them. Dr. Howe men- 
tioned that his proposal has met with litde en- 
couragement from other institutions, which is 
much to be regretted ; and I hope that if these 
remarks shall be perused by any of the directors 
of institutions for the blind, they will give them 
due consideration. 

Madame Caradori Allan and Mr. James Silk 
Buckingham, were both present at the examina- 
tion; and at its close the former sang several 
songs, which gready gratified the pupils. 1 saw 
tears dropping from the eyes of several of them, 
touched by the melody and pathos of her notes. 

Oct. 9. Thermometer 2,T ^Education— A 
Common Sclwoi Convention. — This morning 
the air has felt very cold, but the weather con- 
tinues clear and dry. Winter-cloaks and great- 
coats are appearing. We proceeded this after- 
noon by railway to Taunton, a village of 6045 
inhabitants, to attend a common school conven- 
tion. The Hon. Horace Mann, Secretary to 
the Board of Education for the State, and his 
Excellency Edward Everett, Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, invited us to take places in the car 
with them. We arrived at 5 P. M. Next 
morning we walked through the village, which 
is handsome, but a portion of it lay in ruins, 
having been burnt to the ground sixteen days 
before. 

Oct. 10. We went to the Unitarian church, a 
large, elegant stone building, at 10 o'clock, A. M., 
when, in American phraseology, the meeting was 
*' called to order" by the appointment of a chair- 
man. Persons of both sexes, and of all the reli- 
gious denominations of the village and neighbour- 
hood, attended. A prayer was offered up, some 
routine business transacted, and then Mr. Mann, 
in his official capacity of Secietary to the Board, 
read an address to the people, showing the ne- 
cessity of education for improving the human 
mind, and its nature and objects. The delivery 
of the address occupied an hour and a half, and I 
never listened to a more sound, philosophical, 
comprehensive, practical, eloquent, and felicitous 
composition. It was heard with profound atten- 
tion by a numerous audience ; but no expression 
of approbation was given, the custom of this 
country being to receive in silence all grave dis- 
courses, without testifying cither approval or 
disapproval. At a quarter before one o'clock, 
the meedng adjourned. The Rev, Andrew 
Bigelow invited us to dine at his house with the 
governor, his "aid," Colonel Clifford, and a 
number of clergyman, and we were sumptuously 
entertained. 

At 2 P. M. the meeting resumed business, and 
we heard the governor deliver an address in se- 
conding a resolution in support of the cause of 
education. His speech Was distinguished for 
excellence, equally in matter and manner. His 
style is rich, yet classical and chaste, his action 
is graceful, and his utterance fluent. He placed 
the question of education on its true basis. The 
constitution of the state, he said, called on the 
people to judge of the most momentous ques- 
tions affecting their own welfare and that of pos- 
terity ; such as the currency, the powers which 
shall be wielded by every officer of the state, and 
the connection of this state with all the other 
states of the Union : it entrusted them, as jury- 
men, with the lives and property of their fellow- 
citizens ; it gave them the election of the indivi- 



duals who should exercise legislative authority 
over them, and it imposed on them a variety of 
important duties affecting the well-being of their 
own locality ; the due performance of all of 
which offices was incompatible with ignorance. 
It put arms into every man's hands, and en- 
trusted to him the defence of his own and his 
country's rights ; and the alliance between arms 
and ignorance was terrific. He touched with 
great felicity, and with powerful effect, on a 
variety of other topics, urging the people to se- 
cond the efforts of the state, and the teachers, to 
impiove the education of the district. 

This meeting afforded me higii gratification. 
Mr. Everett is the chief magistrate of a state 
which would constitute a respectable German 
kingdom. He traveled with the people, and en- 
tered the church ls one of the people ; he had 
no insignia of office, and his " aid" was not dis- 
tinguishable in the crowd. He addressed die 
people as one of themselves, but all speedily 
felt that he possessed that real superiority which 
knowledge, morality, and intellectual power, 
when directed to a noble end, never fail to con- 
fer; and he was treated with marked courtesy 
and respect. It is scarcely necessary to add, 
that the audience, although composed of persons 
in every variety of pecuniary circumstances, 
appeared, to the eye of a stranger, nearly all 
equal; they were well dressed, and none osten- 
tatiously attired. 

From the earliest setdement of thi3 state, great 
attention has been bestowed on education. In 
the Massachusetts Colony Laws, 1646, chap, 
viii, § J 3, it is enacted, " That if any child or 
children above sixteen years old, and of sufficient 
understanding, shall curse or smite their natural 
father, he or they shall be put to death, un/ess it 
can be svjfficierUly testijied^ t/iat the parcn/s 
have been very vnchristianly negligent in tlie 
education of such children.^' 

This enactment was obviously dictated by the 
Mosaic law, which declares the acts of cursing 
and smiting a parent to be punishable with 
death, but which omits the qualification that 
proof of a nei^lected education shall be received 
as a valid defence against the charge. The 
modem legislators of the commonwealth have 
wisely repealed this and many other barbarous 
and bloody laws for punishing offences, and 
have adopted die more Christian and the more 
effectual method of endeavouring to prevent 
crimes by the universal instruction of the people. 

Constitution of tlu Board of Education. — 
By the act of 20th April, 1837, the power of 
nominating the Board of Education, consisting 
of eight persons, was committed to the governor 
and his council. The governor, Mr. Everett^ 
and his council were all whigs, and the governor, 
moreover, was a unitarian. How did they exer- 
cise the discretionary powers intrusted to them ? 
They selected men distinguished for philanthropy 
and talent, from the different sections of the state» 
living nearly equidistant from each other, and, 
as nearly as possible, representing equal portions 
of territory and populatiojj. ** They were not 
selected from one political party, or denomina- 
tion, but from both political parties (whigs and 
democrats), and from all the leading religious 
denominations in the state." {Common School 
Journal, vol. ii, p. 70.) 

The Board of Education possesses no power 
to control the schools, or to interfere with their 
management; this is lefl in the hands of the 
people themselves. The duty of the board is, 
to collect and diffuse information, to suggest, to 
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advise, aad to assist, and thus to enable the 
schools to improve themselves. In short, they 
are authorised to exercise a moral and intellectual 
influence over the people and their schools, but 
to wield no other power. 

The efficacy of such a Board, must in a great 
degree depend on the character of their secre- 
tary ; for where the members live at so great a 
distance from each other, unity of action mu9t 
be communicated to it chiefly by him. The 
individual appointed to this important oflice, was 
the Honourable Horace Mann. He had prac- 
tised for a considorable period of time as a law- 
yer, at the bar of the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts, and with such Huccess that, alter rising 
through various grades of public office, he was 
elected President of the Senate, over which he 
presided for two years, 'i'he Senate holds the 
Mame rank in tue le^ridlature of the state that the 
House of Lords does in England, and peri'orms 
essentially the same functions. Such was his 
legal reputation al;<o, that, on 3d November, 
1836, he and the Honourable Theron Metcalf 
were appointed commissioners by the legisla- 
ture, with directions personally to superintend 
the revision and codification of the laws of the 
state which appeared in 1836. The whole sta- 
tute law is thus revised; all statutes that had 
been repealed are omitted ; all that have been 
altered or amended, are reprinted in their im- 
proved form ; while all inconsistent enactments 
are repealed or altered into harmony with the 
rest. The whole statutes thus revised are en> 
acted anew, and form a code of laws. The dis- 
charge of such a duty requires extensive legal 
knowledge ; great powers of discrimination ; a 
capacity for details, joined with a talent for gene- 
ralisation ; and the whole crowned by habits of 
indefatigable industry. Such was the Honour- 
able Horace Mann when he was elected Secre- 
tary to the Board of Education, and he at once 
directed all the energies and attainments of his 
powerful and experienced mind to the improve- 
ment of the education of his native state. 

Common School Libraries. — The state hav- 
ing made provision for the formation of libraries 
for the schools, the Board of Education early 
projected the preparation of a library of books 
suitable for children and youth. *'The plan 
contemplated two series, of fifty volumes of 
each; one, of the 18mo size, adapted for chil- 
dren, the other, of the duodecimo size, intended 
for youth. The Board proceeded to make pro- 
posals to various publishers, to undertake the 
work. The leading propositions were, that the 
enterprise should be undertaken wholly at the 
publisher's risk, neither the Board nor the state 
having any pecuniary interest in it; that the 
work should be executed acconlinjr to sample ; 
that it should be offered to all the public schools 
in Massachusetts, who might wish to purchase, 
at a sum never to exceed the stipulated amount ; 
that the whole should be executed in the most 
durable and workmanlike manner, and in such 
style, as to type, paper, binding, &c., as the 
Board shoidd direct ; that no work should be in- 
cluded in the series, which had not received the 
unanimous approval of the Board ; and that, on 
their part, in consideration of such undertaking, 
the Board would examine a snfficient number of 
works to complete the proposed series, and give 
to the ptiblishers whatever benefit they could de- 
rive from an announcement to the public, that the 
work had the unanimous sanction or approbation 
of their body. The Board were to decide upon 
the books, as a jury decide upon a cause in 



court, each member having a veto upon all the 
rest. 

** The firm of Messrs. Marsh, Capen & Lyon 
(to which the name of Dr. Webb has since been 
added,) tendered propositions very much more 
favourable than any received from any odier 
quarter, and an arrangement was forthwith con- 
cluded with them.'* 

On a careful and thorough examination, it was 
soon found that there were very few books extant 
suitable in all respects for children. Measures 
were adopted for the improvement of existing 
books, and for the preparation of new ones. 
For these purposes, the publishers obtained the 
services of the most popular and talented authors 
in the country, either to edit existing works, or 
to prepare new ones. ** The most eminent lite- 
rary jncn have been, or now are, engaged in the 
execution of the plan. The names of Washing- 
ton Irvinj^, Dr. VVayland, tlie two Everetts, 
Greenwood, Bigclow, Rantoul, Silliman, Judge 
Story, Professurs Lieber, Potter, Stowe, Ed- 
wards, Olmsted, Alden, Tucker, Judge Porter, 
Si>c, &c,y are a pledge to the public that nothing 
has been omited which can give the value of 
adaptation and Htness to the series. It is not too 
much to say, that no work has ever issued from 
the press in this country, to the preparation of 
which, one half so much knowledge and ability 
has been devoted." (Common School Journal,) 

The grand objection to the formation of a 
library for schools was the want of some suffi- 
cient guard or security against the introduction 
of paitisan or sectarian books. The revised 
statutes declare, **That the school committee 
shall never direct to be purchased or used, in 
any of the town schools, any school-books which 
are calculated to favour the tenets of any particu- 
lar sect of Christians." The Scriptures were 
used in :dmost all the schools, either as a devo- 
tional or as a reading book ; but there was a great 
want of religious works expository of the doc- 
trines of revealed religion, and ♦♦ adso free from 
such advocacy of the • tenets' of particular sects 
of Christians, as brought them within the scope 
of the legal prohibition." *♦ This difficulty has 
been direcdy met, and entirely removed. Not 
enough of it is left to serve as a pretence for 
sophistry." ** There is not a man belonging to 
either of the great political or religious portions, 
into which the community is unhappily divided, 
but will find, in the list of names of the members 
of the Board of Education, a watchful sentinel, 
to guard his social and spiritual rights against 
aggression. Suppose I am a member of the Cal- 
vinistic or orthodox congregational denomination, 
and I deem it a paiamount duty to avert from the 
eyes and the ears of my children, the peculiar 
views of the Baptists, Unitarians, or Univer- 
salists, I see in the list the name of the Rev. 
Emerson Davis, of Westfield — an orthodox con- 
gregational clergyman, known to his brethren 
throughout the state as a man of sound judg- 
ment, of excellent feeling, of firm and undoubted 
steadfastness of faith. Further down, in the list, 
I see the name of the Rev. Dr. Robbins, of 
Rochester, a venerable genUeman and' most 
learned scholar, who, for more than a quarter of 
a century, has been the pastor of an orthodox 
church and society, and upon whose soundness 
in the faith no suspicion has ever been cast. 
Without mentioning any other names, or making 
further inquiry, can I ask for any higher assu- 
rance, tliat the books examined and sanctioned 
by these gentlemen, will be found to contain no- 
thing at which any orthodox man can justly take 



oflence ? Suppose I am a Baptist, and thoufk 
anxious for a library, woidd not accept one, on 
the condition that my own pexniliar deDooiini- 
tional views were to be impugned by it; wheal 
see that the Hon. George N. Briggs— for mm 
years a member of a Baptist church in the tovii 
where he resides — has given his approval to the 
books, can 1, with decency, any longer retaa 
my suspicions — if suspicions I ever had ! Tka 
gentleman for many years past has been a re}» 
sentative in the Congress of the United Stata, 
and surely it would be arrogant in me to say tist 
he was not as capable as myself of detect!^ 
whatever is objectionable in them. Or suppose 
I dissent from the Trinitarian faith, in anyofd» 
modifications in which it is held, and enrol my- 
self either with the Unitarians, or with .the Uni-^ 
versalists; are there not Mr. Putnam and \lr.i 
Hudson, both clergymen, who will, rapicikd^, ^ 
guard every point, and see that the disiiacti»ie 
views, neither of Calvin nor of Hopkins, M 
find their way to the children's minds ibroii 
these neutral and impartial pages ? But 1 nnd , 
not dwell longer on this point. All will pen»fi, 
that every pledge for fairness, every secnnlf! 
against proselytism, has been given. Shoti 
any glimmer, any efiluvium, or infinitesimal p» 
tide of doctrines adverse to mine, pennoi 
through all these guards, and become jast po^ 
ceptible or discoverable, in the books, lo ifce 
keenest sight or scent, I cannot surely haTeanr' 
great faith, even in my own faith, if I am filled | 
with dread lest its foundations should be scb* 
verted or unseided by them. And so as regaris 
political views — are not the names of Goverwr 
Everett and Mr. Rantoul a sufficient pledge tbs 
the library is tainted by no false doctrines v^ 
sub- treasuries or banks?" (Common Scki 
Journal.) 

Normal Schools.— The Board of Educafea 
had proceeded only a short way in the discharfe 
of its duties, when it became apparent to tiieti 
(and it was no new discovery to the friend? rf 
education in the stale), that a grand impeilirorti 
to the improvement of schools consisted in l** 
want of properly qualified teachers. " It w3$ 
stated publicly, by a member of the school cod- 
mittee of a town containing thirty or more st^od 
districts, that one half at least of the teachers ap- 
proved by them would be rejected, only thil it 
would be vain to expect better teachers for l^ 
present remuneration." The salaries of nnlf 
teachers throughout the state, inclusive of boai 
was $25 44 cents per month, and to fem^ 
teachers, $11 38 cents. It is supposed that 12 50 
cents a week, for males, and $1 60 cents a week 
for females, would be a very low estimate for tfec 
average price of their board, respectively, throo^ 
out the state. On this basis of computetion, the 
wages of male teachers, exclusive of to*^' 
were, on an average, $15 44 cents per month, ff 
at the rate of $185 28 cents by the year; »1 
the average wages of female teachers, cxcloa^ 
of board, was $5 38 cents a month, or at theiatc 
of $64 56 cents per annum. The wages of a 
labourer are $1 a day, or $300 a year, exclodin? 
Sundays and holidays. 

More than five sixths of the children in the 
state are dependent on the common schools f^ 
instruction, while less than one sixth are educaiw 
in private schools and academies. The valutuoa 
of the state in 1830, was $208,360,407 54 cents, 
and in 1837, it was estimated to amount to thrff 
hundred millions of dollars. The sum vd^ed bf 
taxes in the year 1837, for the support of cor^ 
mon schools, in so far as reported to the secretaiy. 
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over its rocky bed. Above nU ih\« ^^* heaid the 
fiend like shriek of the win<i,ye\Ving W if the demon 
of desolation had been riding upon its blast The 
whole scene had an air of unreality about it that be- 
wildered the senses. It was like some of those wild 
dramatic exhibitions where nature's operations are 
out-heroded by the mechanist of the theatre, where 
mountains are thrown down by artificial storms. 
Never did the unsubstantiality of all earthly thin^ 
come so perfectly home to my conviction. The hand 
of God appeared to be at work, and I felt that had he 
only pronounced his dread fiat, millions of such 
worlds as that we inhabit would cease to exist!* It 
is only in situations like these, where the sounds are 
reflected by surrounding hills, that we can at all feel 
a storm. In the polar regions, where no traces of 
vegetation appear upon that glassy surface, there is a 
complete absence of sound : as on the highest point 
of the Alps, a * solemn nlence reign*,'* But as the 
avalanches descend, their thunders roll through the 
valleys in awful grandeur. 

** Perhaps of ul noises which are augmented by 
continued reverberations, none are more appalling 
than the experiment of rolling a portion of rock into 
Heldon Hole, in Derbyshire. To stand on the brink 
of this fathomless gulf, and to hear the thundering 
mass fiill from cavern to cavern, wakening the fright- 
ful echoes in the vast chambers below, fills the mind 
with terror and dismay. This noise, more terrible 
than the whirlpool of Charybdis, is, in some degree, 
imitated by Haydn, in a chorus in Judah, at the 
words ^the Lord devoureth them allj* The sounds 
sinking into an abyss of harmony, are penned with 
an effect worthy of the great Beethoven himself.*' 

To the wind we are indebted for the pleasing 
sounds of the iGolian harp, and even for the inven- 
tion of the stringed harp played by the fingers. On 
the banks of the Nile a dead tortoise was found, of 
which nothing remained but the shell, and some dried 
sinews that were stretched across. The wind breath- 
ing over them drew forih sounds which a traveller, 
fabled to be Apollo, noticed, and for many ages after- 
wards the Khell was deemed an essential part of the 
lyre. It was tlie oneinal sounding board, for which 
we have substituted a more convenient material. 
The twang of the hunter's bow is said to have sug^ 
gested the improvement of the string stretched over 
a larger space, and also to have suggested the form 
of the primitive harp. Nature has stal many instru- 
ments of her own, the rocks, the trees, the waves of 
the ocean, from which she frequently elicits sounds, 
that, while they delight the well informed, terrify the 
ignorant. 

** Sailors are a most superstitious race, and have a 
secret dread of remarkable sounds heard at sea. At 
the Land's End, it is not uncommon to hear a mys- 
terious sound off the coast previous to a storm, which 
fishermen are not willing to attribute to natural 
causes, but believe i( to come from the spirit of the 
deep. This eflfect is obviously occasioned by the 
coming storm whistling through the crevices of the 
rocks that stand in the sea, and which skirt the Cor- 
nish coast ; so much do the people consider this as 
ominous of shipwreck, that no one can be persuaded 
to venture out to sea while this warning voice is 
heard. In the northern seas, our sailors are alarmed 
by a singular musical effect, which is now well un- 
derstood to proceed from the whale inhaling his 
breath* Similar sounds probably may be uttered by 
other monsters of the deep, upon which the ancients 
fallaciously founded their notions of sea nymphs and 
sirens. 

The peasantry may be classed with the sailors ; 
th^y have not yet lost their faith in witchcraft and 
supernatural agency: yet such is the advance of 
knowledge in the manufacturing districts, where 
•cience is blended with every operation and every 
art, that these traits of ignorance no longer exist. 
The idea that fairies dance in the meadows on warm 
flnmmer nights to rweet muHcy no doubt has arisen 
from the sound ascribed to the midnight dances of 
the ephemera, noticed at the 247th page; but to see 
these green little figures /i//in^ to and fro, is a stretch 
•f imagination that can only result from a state of 
fear and trepidation. Great stress is laid by the 
country people upon sounds heard in the night time. 



such as the croaking of the raven, or the thrilling 
note of the screech owl. These are always con- 
sidereil as bad omens, and a certain presage of dis- 
aster and death. 

'*The power of the imagination to reproduce 
sounds, when in a state between sleeping and waking, 
is a fact thai no one can doubt. Who has not found 
himself suddenly aroused by a sound, or startled out 
of sleep by a well-known voice, when it is certain no 
sound had been uttered? These effects, like our 
dreams, are excited by causes extremely slight. By 
the lower order these' sounds are considered as calls 
or warnings from invisible spirits." 



THE FOUR HKNRYS. 

TRANSLATBD FROM PAUL DE KOCK. 

It was on a gloomy, dismal evening, the rain fall- 
ing in torrents, that an old woman, who passed in 
the neighbourhood for a sorceress, and who inhabited 
a poor cottage in the forest of Saint-Germain, heard 
some one knocking at her door; she opened it, and 
saw a gentleman who demanded her hospitality ; she 
placed his horse in a sfible, and made him enter. 
By the light of a smoky lamp, she saw that he was 
a young man, whose habit bespoke his quality. The 
old woman lighted a fire and demanded if he desired 
something to eat. A stomach of sixteen years, like 
a heart of the same age, is very eager and not very 
choice. The young man accepted her offer. A scrap 
of cheese and a piece of brown bread were brought 
from the closet. It was all the provision she pos- 
sessed. 

** I have nothing more," said she to the young man ; 
*' the tithes, taxes, and excises disable me from offer- 
ing any thing else to travellers : besides the rustics 
of the neighbourhood call mo sorceress, and devote 
me to the devil, in order to deprive me, without in- 
jury to their consciences, of the products of my poor 
field." 

»* Pardieu !" exclaimed the gentleman ; " if I 
should ever become king of France, I would suppress 
the imposts, and cause the people to be instructed." 

" May God help you !" said the old woman. 

At these words the young gentleman approached 
the table to eat; but at the same moment a new 
knock at the door stopped him. I'he woman opened 
the door and saw another gentleman, pierced through 
with the rain, who demanded shelter. This being 
granted him, he entered, and sat down. 

** Is it you, Henry," said the on«] 

** Yes, Henry," replied the other. 

Both were called Henry. The old woman learnt 
by their conversation, that they belonged to a numer- 
ous h4inting party, conducted by Charles IX. which 
had been dispersed by the storm. 

*^ Have you nothing else to give us 1" demanded 
the second comer. 

" Nothing," replied she. 

" In that case," said he, " let us share it." 

Tlie first Henry made a grimace; but, in regard- 
ing the resolute eye and determined bearing of the 
second Henry, he said in a voice of chagrin: 

** Let OS share it, then." 

This thought arose in his mind, though he did not 
dare to express it ; <^ Let us share it, for fear he will 
lake all." 

They now seated themselves opposite one another, 
and already one of them was about to cut the bread 
with his dagger, when a third knock was heard at 
the door, 'fhe rencontre was singular: this waa 
also a young' gentleman, and also a Henry. The 
old woman began to consider them with surprise. 
The first wished to conceal the bread and cheese ; 
the second replaced them upon the table, and placed 
his sword by their side. The third Henry smiled. 

*♦ You do not wish to give me any of your supper," 
said he; »*I can wait, for I have a good stomach." 

" The supper," said the first Henry, " belongs of 
right to the first occupant." 

'^The supper," Scid the second, *' belongs to him 
who best knows how to defend it" 

The third Henry became red with anger, and said 
! haughtily : 



*^ Perhaps it belongs to him who knows best how 
to conquer it." 

These words were hardly spoken when the first 
Henry diew his dagger, and the other two their 
swords. As they were on the point of beginning a 
combat, a fourth knock was heard at the door, a 
fourth young man, a fourth gentleman, a fourth 
Henry was introduced. At the sight of the naked 
swords, he draws his, places himself by the side of 
the most feeble, and heedlessly begins the attack. 
The old woman conceals herself in terror, and the 
swords destroy every thing with which they come 
in contact. The lamp falls, is extinguished, and 
each strikes in the dark. The noise of the swords 
lasts for some time, then gradually diminishes, and 
finally ceases altogether. The woman then leaves 
her hiding place, lights her lamp, and sees the four 
men extended on the floor, each with a wound. She 
examines them : fatigue had disabled them more 
than the loss of bloiMl. They rose one after the 
other, and, ashamed of what had just happened, they 
began to laugh and exclaimed : 

** Come, let us sup in friendship without bearing 
resentment." 

But when they went to look for their supper, they 
found it on the floor, trodden under foot, ana covered 
with blood. As coarse as it was, they greatly re- 
gretted it. On the other side, the cottage was devas- 
tated, and the old woman, seated in a comer, fixed 
her dark eyes upon the four young men. 

»* Why do you look at us so 1" demanded the first 
Henry, who felt troubled at her glance. 

*'^ 1 am readingr your destinies written upon your 
foreheads," replied the old woman. 

The second Henry commanded her harshly to 
reveal to them what she saw ; the two last began 
laughing. 

The old woman replied : 

"As you four have been reunited in this cottage, 
so you will all four be reunited in the same destiny. 
As you have trodden under foot and soiled with blood 
the bread that hospitality has offered you, so will 
you trample underfoot and soil with blood the powrr 
that you will hereafter share ; as you have devnstuted 
and impoverished this chamber, so will you devas- 
tate and impoverish France; as you have all four 
been wounded in the dark, vou will all four perish 
by treason and by a violent death." 

The four young gentlemen could not prevent them- 
selves from laughing at the prediction of the old wo- 
man. 

These four gentlemen were the four heroes of the 
league ; two as its chiefs, two as its enemies. 

Henry of Cond^, poisoned at Saint-Jean-d'Angely 
by his wife. 

Henry of Guise, assassinated at Blois by the forty- 
five. 

Henry of Valois (Henry III.), assassinated by 
Jacnuetf Clement at Saint-Cloud. 

Henry of Bourbon (Henry IV.), assassinated at 
Paris by Ravaillac. 



Pattagetfrom Mr, Torrent* 9 trantladon of^rMan 
i}iafiK«cnp/«— which show very plainly we have not 
all the cake-shops, pretty women, and pleasant en- 
tertainments to ourselves in Chesnut street— the 
scene, Bagdad. 

"So he lifled the hamper and followed her until 
she stopped at the shop of a sweetmeat-seller, and 
she bought an earthen dish, and laid on it of all that 
was in his shop, either cross baned, or cake sweet- 
meats, scented with musk, and soapcakes, (!) and 
lemon drops, and ladies' kisses, and Zeenab's combs, 
and ladies' fingers, and of the large sweetmeats called 
the kazee's mouthfuls, and took of all sorts of sweet- 
meats, on the dish." 

A picture for a lover. 

'vThen looked the porter for her who opened the 
gate to the damsel, and 1o! she was in stature just 
five cubits, of prominent and fleshy figure, a very 
queen of beauty and of elegance, of fairness, and of 
perfection, and she had hit le very mean of beauty : 



Slournfll. 



her forehead gflossy, and her face of ruddy hue, and 
her eyes like to those of the wild cow and the ghuzul, 
and her eyebrows like the bow of the first day's moon 
of the month Shub&n, and her cheeks like anemonies, 
and her mouth small as the ring of Sooleiman, and 
her lips red as coral, and her teeth like stringed 
pearls and the white camomile, and her throat like 
the antelope's, and her bosom sloping as a penthouse, 
and her breast like two unripe pomegranates, and her 
body decked in damask silk.*' 

A third lady is thus described. 

*^ And there appeared at their entry a damsel of 
beaming countenance, and gentle cheerful beauty, 
and tutored manners, with moon-formed shape, ami 
eyes fraught as with Babylonian witchcraft, and the 
bows of the eyebrows like the bend of a river, and 
her stature straight as the letter Alif, and the odour 
of her breathing as ambergris, and her lips cornelian 
coloured, sugar sweet, ana her face fit to shame the 
light of the bright sun, and she was even as one of 
the constellations from on high, or a dome worked 
with gold, or a bride dressed for her bridegroom, or 
an Arab maiden not twenty years of age, as the 
poet sung of her when he said : — 

* Or well strung pearls, or frost-white bail, or blos- 

soms of the camomile 
Are what, for so indeed they seem, she shows us in 

her smile ; 
The tressed ringlets of her hair hang down her 

shoulders dark as night. 
And the glad radiance of her charms might shame 

the morning light.' " 

A pleasant company : — 

*^ Then the damsel took the cup, and drank it off, 
and sat down with her sisters, and they ceased not 
drinking, and the porter in the midst of them ; and 
they kept on with dance and laugh, and songs and 
verses, and jingling anagrams; and the porUir was 
going on with them, with quips, and kisses, and 
cranks, and tricks, and pinches, and girls' play, and 
romping; this one ^vmg him a dainty mouthful, 
and that one thumping him, and that one slapping 
his cheeks, and this serving perfumes to him; ana 
he was with them in the height of joy, even as if he 
were sitting in the seventh heaven among the houris 
of paradise; and they stayed not doing after this 
manner, until the wines played in their heads and in 
their senses. Now when the wine got the better of 
them, the portress stood up, and took off some of her 
upper clothes, and she was unveiled, and she let flow 
a tress about her, as it were a garment, and she threw 
herself into the tank, and played with the water, and 
^ dived, and jumped up, and took the water in her 
mouth, and spirted it at the porter." 

"So she bathed, and washed herself, and then 
came out of the water, and sat by the side of the por- 
ter, and said, * Now, my master, now my fine fellow ;' 
and she asked him a riddle. 80 the porter said this, 
and that, and answered impudently, and she said, 

* Hallo ! are you not ashamed V And she seized him 
by the neck, and beat him heartily." 

**Then the (second) damsel took off her upper 
clothes, and cast herself into the tank, and dived and 
sported about, and bathed : then looked the porter 
upon her unveiled, as if she were a fragment of the 
moon, h«r fire like the moon when at the full, and 
like the dawn when at the brightest: and he looked 
on her fair stature, and her shape, and he began to 
address her extemporaneously : — 

* If I thy beauteous form, my fair, 
Should to the date-tree bough compare, . 
Sure envious spite, 'gainst charms so rare 

Would o'er my heart prevail ; 
The date-tree bough is fairest seen, 
Enveloped in its leafy screen. 
But thou art fairest far, I ween. 

When seen without a veil.' " 

** Then the cup passed round among them a full 
hoar, until the porter stood up, and went down into 
the tank ; and they looked at him, swimming in the 
water, and he bathed in like manner as they did. 
Then he came up and threw himself among them, 
and said, » Now my mistresses;' and asked them a 



riddle : and they all laughed at bis riddle, till their 
heads fell on their shoulders; and one said. This, 
and the other. That, and he said • No,' and took for- 
feits from each one of them for their foolish an- 



THE WORTH OF BOOKS. 

The effect of any writing on the public mind is 
muthematically measurable by its depth of thought. 
How much water does it draw 1 If it awaken you to 
thi:ik; if it lift you from your feet with the great 
voice of eloquence; then the eiiect is to be wide, 
slow, permanent, over the minds of men ; if the 
pages instruct you not, they will die like flies in the 
hour. The way to speak and write what shall not 
fro out of fashion, is, to speak and write sincerely. 
The argument which has not power to reach my own 
practice. Lmay wall doubt, will fail to reach yours. 
But take Sidney's maxim : ** Look in thy heart, and 
write." He that w rites to himself, writes to an eter- 
nal public. That statement only is fit to be made 
public which you have come at in attempting to 
satisfy yo»ir own curiosity. The writer who takes 
his siihject from his ear and not from his heart, should 
know that he has lost as much as he seems to have 
^ined, and when the empty book has gathered all 
Its praise, and half the people say — •* w-hat poetry ! 
what genius !" it still needs fuel to make fire. That 
only profits which is profitable. Life alone can im- 
part life; and though wo should burst, we can only 
be valued as we make ourselves valuable. There is 
no luck in literary reputation. They who make up 
the final verdict upon every book, are not the par- 
tial and noisy readers of the hour when it appears; 
but a court as of angels, a public not to be bribed, 
not to be entreated, and not to be overawed, decides 
upon every man's title to fame. Only those books 
come down which deserve to last. All the g^lt 
edges and vellum and morocco, all the presentation 
copies to all the libraries will not preserve a book in 
circulation beyond its intrinsic date. It must go 
with all Walpole's noble and royal authors to its fate. 
Blackmore, Kotzebue, or Pollok may endure for a 
night, but Moses and Homer stand for ever. There 
are not in the world at any one time more than a 
dozen persons who read and understand Plato : — 
never enough to pay for an edition of his works; yet 
to every generation these come duly down, for the 
sake of these few persons, as if God brought them in 
his hand. "No book," said Bentley, **was ever 
written down by any but itself." The permanence 
of all books is fixed by no effort friendly or hostile, 
but by their own specific gravity, or the intrinsic 
importance of their contents to the constant mind of 
man. ** Do not trouble yourself too much about the 
light on your statue," said Michael Angelo to the 
young sculptor ; ** the light of the public square will 
test its value."— JEmerton't Efay; 



Mingling with pleasant images, and from 
Sorrow dividing joy ; until Uie shape 
Of each did gaUier to a diviner hue. 
And shone unclouded by a thought of pain. 
Grief may sublime itself, and pluck the sting 
From out its breast, and muse until it seem 
Ethereal, starry, speculative, wise. 
But then it is that melancholy corner. 
Out-charming grief— (as the gray morning stills 
The tempest ot't) and from iu fretful fire 
Draws a pale light, by which we see ourselTes, 
The present, and the future, and the past. 

Barry ContmoiU 



MELANCHOLY. 

There is a mighty spirit known on earth 
By many names, though one alone becomes 
Its mystery, its beauty, and its power. 
it is not Fear— 'tis not the passive fear 
That sinks before the future, nor the dark 
Despondency that hangs upon the past; 
Not the soft spirit that doth bow to pain. 
Nor that which dreads itself, or slowly eats 
Like a dull canker till the heart decays. 
But in the meditative mind it lives, 
Shelter'd, caress'd, and yields a great return. 
And in the deep silent communion 
Which it holds over the poet's soul, 
Tempers, and doth befit him to obey 
High inspiration. To the storm and winds 
It giveth answer in as proud a tone; 
Or on its seat, the heart of man receives 
The gentler tidings of the elements. 
I— often home returning from a spot 
Holy to me from many wanderings, 
Of fancy, or in fact, have felt the power 
Of Mblancholy stealing on ray soul 



NEW BOOKS. 

Carletotu A Tale of Seventeen Hundred and Seventy 
Sir, Philadelphia, Lea & Blanchard, 1841. 
Our readers are well aware of the partiality we 
entertain for national novels— those which are framed 
from home materials and illustrate glorious epochs 
in the history of our country. This is a merit, but 
by no means the sole merit in the book before qs. 
The style is easy, unambitious and unaffected ; tbe 
story is told in that straight forward, business like 
manner which exactly suits our taste, and which 
constitutes the charm that so attaches us to James, 
the best of living novelists. The interest of the 
story, the scene of which is laid chiefly in New 
York, is greatly enhanced by its connection with the 
political and military history of the memorable year 
1776. The author has made the best use of his 
materials, and has furnished a story which will be 
read with undiminished interest so long as Americans 
shall continue to look back with pleasure on the most 
heroic era in the national annals. 



Cor»e de Leon: The Brigand, By the author of 

Richelieu, &c. New York, Harper & Brother, 

1841. 

This is a historical tale of the period of Henry 11. 
of France. Some of the most interesting parts of the 
story consist offsets, drawn from ancient chronicles, 
and but slightly varied in their outline and colouring 
by the novelist. Corse de Leon himself is a very 
well drawn character; so are Brissac, Bernard de 
Rohan, and Isabel de Brienne. But our favourite, 
among all the personages, is the honest priest, father 
Willand. The reader may always count on good 
sport, whenever he makes his appearance on the 
stage of action. 

There are, as usual in James's novels, many bril- 
liant passages— models in descriptive and reflective 
writing, some of which we shall hereafter copy for 
the entertainment of our readers. 
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From the tSdinbufcb Review. 

SPIRIT OF SOCIETY IN ENGLAND AND 
FRANCE. 

The great distinction o( fashion in France, as 
it was— and in England, as it is — we consider to 
be this. In the former country the natural advan- 
tages were affected, in the latter we covet the ac- 
quired. There the aspirants to fashion pretend 
to wit— here they pretend to wealth. In this 
country, from causes sufficiendy obvious, social 
reputation has long been measured by the extent 
of a rent-roll ; respectability has been another 
word for money ; and the point on which com- 
petitors have been the most anxious to vie with 
each other has been that exact point in which 
personal merit can have the least possible weight 
io the competition. The ambition of the French 
gallant, if devoted to a frivolous object, was at 
feast more calculated to impress society with a 
traccful and gay tone than the inactive and unre- 
ueved ostentation of the English pretender. And 
those circles to which a bon m H was the pass- 
port, coold scarcely fail to be more agreeable than 
circles in which, to be the most courted, it is suf- 
ficient to be the first-bom. A Frenchman had,, 
at least, one intellectual incentive to his social 
ambition ; — to obtain access to the most fashion- 
able, was to obtain access to the most pleasant, 
the most witty circles in his capital. But to en- 
joy the most difficult society of London is to par- 
taki of the insipidity of a decorated and silent 
crowd, of the mere sensual gratification of a costly 
dinner. 

To give aceibily to the tone of our fashion — 
while it is far from increasing its refinement — 
there is a sort of negative opposition made by 
the titled aristocrats to that order, from which it 
must be allowed the majority have sprung them- 
selves. Descended, for the most part, from the 
nnpedigreed rich, they affect to preserve from 
that class circles exclusive and impassable. 
Fashion to their heaven is like the lotus to Ma- 
homet^s; it is at once the ornament and the bar- 
rier. To the opulent, who command power, 
<hey pretend, while worshipping opulence, to 
deny ton: a generation passes, and the proscribed 
dass have b^me the exclusive. *• Si le finan- 
cier manqne son coup, les courtisans disent de 
Ini,— c'est un bourgeois, un homme de rien, un 
raalotru : s'il r^ussit, ils, lui demandent sa fille." 
This mock contest, in w hich riches ultimately 
triumph, encourages the rich to a field in which 
they are ridiculous till they conquer; and makes 
^e one race servile, that the race succeeding may 
*»n the privilege to be insolent. If the mer- 
chant or the buucer has the sense to prefer the 



station in which he is respectable, to attempting 
success in one that destroys his real eminence, 
while it apes a shadowy distinction, his wife, his 
daughters, his son in the guards, are not often so 
wise. If one class of the great remain aloof, 
another class are sought, partly to defy, and 
partly to decoy; — and ruinous entertainments 
are given, not for &e sake of pleasure, but with 
a prospective yearning to the columns of the 
Morning Post, They do not relieve dulness, 
but they render it pompous ; and instead of suffer- 
ing wealth to be the commander of enjoyment, 
they render it the slave to a vanity, that, of all 
the species of that unquiet passion, is the most 
suscieptible to pain* Circles there are in Lon- 
don, in which to be admitted is to be pleased and 
to admire ; but those circles are composed of per- 
sons above the fashion or aloof from it. Of those 
where that tawdry deity presides, would it be 
extravagant to say that existence is a course of 
strife, subserviency, hypocrisy, meanness, in- 
gratitude, insolence, and mortification ; and that 
to judge of the motives which urge to tnich a life, 
we have only to imagine the wish to be every 
where in the pursuit of nothings T 

Fashion in this country is also distinfuished 
from her sister in France, by our want of social 
enthusiasm for genius. It showed, not the power 
of appreciating his talents, but a capacity for ad- 
miring the more exalted order of telents (which 
we will take leave to say is far from a ridiculous 
trait in the national character), that the silent and 
inelegant Hume was yet in high request in the 
brilliant coteries of Paris. In England, the en- 
thusiiasm is for distinction of a more soimding 
kind. Were a great author to arrive in London, 
he might certainly be neglected; but a petty 
prince could not fa^ of being eagerly courted. A 
man of that species of genius which amuses— not 
exalts-^might indeed create a momentary sensa- 
tion. The oracle of science — the discoverer of 
truth, might be occasionally asked to the toirees 
of some noble Maecenas ; but every drawing- 
room, for one season at least, would be thrown 
open to the new actress or the imported musician. 
Such is the natural order of things in our wealthy 
aristocracy, among whom there can be as little 
sympathy with those who instruct, as there must 
be gratitude to those who entertain, till the enter- 
tainment has become the prey of satiety, and the 
hobbyhorse of the new season replaces the ratde 
of the last. 

Here, we cannot but feel the necessity of sub- 
jecting our gallantry to our reason, and enquiring 
how far the indifference to what is great, and the 
passion for what is frivolous, may be occasioned 
by the present tone of that infiaence which wo- 



men necessarily exercise in this country, as in all 
modern civilised communities. Whoever is dis- 
posed to give accurate attention to the constitution 
of fashion (which fashion in the higher classes, 
is, in other words, the spirit of society,) must at 
once perceive how largely that fashion is formed, 
and how absolutely it is governed, by the gender 
sex. Our fashion may indeed be considered the 
aggregate of the opinions of our women. In 
order to account for the tone that fashion receives, 
we have but to inquire into the education be* 
stowed upon women. . Have we, then, instilled 
into them those public principles (as well as pri- 
vate accomplishments) which are calculated to 
ennoble opinion, and to furnish their own peculiar 
inducements of reward to a solid and lofty merit 
in the opposite sex ? Our women are divided 
into classes — the domestic and the dissipated. 
The latter employ their lives in the pettiest in- 
trigues, or, at best, in a round of vanities that 
usurp the name of amusements. Women of the 
highest rank alone take much immediate share 
in politics ; and that share, it must be confessed, 
brings any thing but advantage to the state. No 
one will assert that these soft aspirants have any 
ardour for the public — any sympathy with mea- 
sures that are pure and unselfish. No one will 
deny that they are the first to laugh at principles,, 
which it is but justice to say, the education we 
have given them precludes them from compre- 
hending, — and to excite the parental emotions of 
the husband, by reminding him that the advance- 
ment of his sons requires interest with the minis- 
ter. The domestic class of women are not now, 
we suspect, so numerous as diey have been esti- 
mated by speculators on our national character. 
We grant their merits at once ; and we inquire if 
the essence of these merits be not made to consist 
in the very refraining from an attempt to influence 
public opinion, — in the very ignorance of all 
vinues connected with the community ; — if we 
shall not be told that the proper sphere of woman 
is private life, and the proper limit to her virtues, 
the private affections. Now, were it true that 
women did not influence public opinion, we 
should be silent on the subject, and subscribe to 
all those charming commonplaces on retiring 
modesty and household attractions that we have 
so long been accustomed to read and hear. But 
we hold that feminine influence, however secret, 
is unavoidably great ; and owing to this lauded 
ignorance of public matters, we hold it also to be 
unavoidably corrupt. It is clear that women of 
the class we speak of attaching an implied blame 
to the exercise of the reasoning faculty, are ne- 
cessarily the reservoir of unexamined opinioBS 
and established prejudices, — that those opinioiui 



and prejudices colour the education they give to 
their children, and the advice they bestow upon 
their husbands. We allow them to be the sooth- 
ing companion and the tender nurse — (these are 
admirable merits — these are all their own) — but, 
in an hour of wavering between principle and in- 
terest, on which side would their interest lie ? — 
would they inculcate the shame of a pension, or 
the glory of a sacrifice to the public interest ? On 
the c^ntraiy, how often has the worldly tender- 
ness of the mothei been the secret cause of the 
tarnished character and venal vote of the husband ; 
or, to come to a pettier source of emotion, how 
often has a wound, or an artificial pampering to 
some feminine vanity, led to the renunciation 
of one party advocating honest measures, or 
to the adherence to another subsisting upon 
courtly intrigues ! In more limited circles, how 
vast that influence in forming the national cha- 
racter, which you would deny because it is secret! 
— how evident a proof of the influence of those 
whose minds you will not enlarge, in that living 
which exceeds means, — so pre-eminently English 
— so wretched in its consequences, — so paltry 
in its object! Who shall say that the whole 
comfortless, senseless, heartless system of osten- 
tation which pervades society has no cause — not 
in women, if you like, — but in the education we 
give them ? 

We are far from wfshing that women, of what 
rank soever, should intermeddle with party poli- 
tics, or covet the feverish notoriety of state in- 
trigues, any more than we wish they should 
possess the universal genius ascribed to Lady 
Anne Clifford by Dr. Donne, and be able to 
argue on all subjects '' from predestination to slea 
ailk." We are far from desiring them to neglect 
one domestic duty, or one household tie ; but we 
iay — for women as for men — there is no sound 
or true morality where there is no knowledge of 
— no devotion to — public virtue. In the educa- 
tion women receive, we would enlarge their 
ideas to the comprehension of political integrity ; 
and in the variety of events with which life tries 
the honesty of men, we would leave to those 
principles we have inculcated — unpolluted as 
they would be by the close contagion of party — 
iwdisturbed by the heat and riot of action — that 
calm influence, which would then scarcely fail to 
be as felicitous and just as we deem it now not 
unoftcn unhappy and dishonouring. But of all 
the inducements to female artifice and ambition, 
our peculiar custom of selling our daughters to 
the best advantage is the most universal. We 
are a match-making nation. The system in 
France, and formerly existent in this country, of 
betrothing children, had at least with us one good 
effect among many bad. If unfriendly to chas- 
tity in France, it does not appear to have pro- 
duced so pernicious an effect in England ; but 
while it did not impair the endearments of do- 
mestic life, it rendered women less professionally 
hollow and designing at that period of life when 
love ceases to encourage deceit ; it did not absorb 
their acutest faculties in a game in which there is 
no less hypocrisy requisite than in the amours of 
a Dorimont or a Belinda—but without the excuse 
of the aflfections. While this custom increases 
the insincerity of our social life, it is obvious that it 
roust react also on its dulness ; for wealth and rank 
being the objects sought, are the objects courted ; 
and thus, another reason is given for crowding 
our circles with important stolidity, and weeding 
them of persons poor enough to be agreeable — 
and because agreeable — dangerous and unwel- 
come. 



$[ournaI> 

Would we wish, then, the influence to be less? 
We will evade the insidious question. We wish 
it to be differently directed. By contracting their 
minds, we weaken ourselves ; by cramping their 
morality, we ruin our own ; as we ennoble their 
motives, society will rise to a loftier tone — and 
even Fashion herself may be made to reward 
glory as well as frivolity. Nay, we shall not 
even be astonished if it ultimately encourages, 
with some portion of celebrity and enthusiasm, 
the roan who has refused a bribe, or conferred 
some great benefit on his country, as well as the 
idol of Crockford's or the heir to a dukedom. 

(To be continued.) 



A STORY OF TEXAS. 

The following from a new book called ** Texas and 
the Texans,'* is an interesting story of real life— if 
the reader will make some allowance for the epic 
style in which it is written. 

In the spring of eighteen hundred and fifteen, there 
dwelt near the city of Natchez, a juvenile belle of 
great vivacity and loveliness, whose wit and beauty 
were heightened by the refinement of her manners 
and the puilty of her sentiments. Though youn^ in 
years, she was not a minor in mental accomplish- 
ments ; and attracting the admiration of all, she was 
wooed unwon by suitors of the highest renown. 
She was now arrived at that age when the laws of 
Mississippi require a parentless child to choose a 
guardian. Accident led to the choice which she 
made ; and whether it was a prudent and judicioas 
one, the reader must determine when he hears the 
seonel. 

Tying a sun-bonnet of green silk under her fair 
round chin, and slinging her satchel on her arm, she* 
was about to obey the summons of the academy bell, 
when she was suddenly stopped by a little negro girl, 
who announced in a joyous mood, that a stranger had 
just gone into the sick man's room. ** And what is 
that to meV said the youthful beauty, ^^do his 
friends not call upon him every dav V " But this is 
the handsomest man in the world,*' replied the un- 
sophisticated servant, ^^ and 1 want you to see him 
before you ffo to school.*' Now the handsomest man 
in the world was certainly a sight worth seeing, for 
which a belle in her teens might very well afford to 
lose an afternoon's recitation. Accordingly she doffed 
her bonnet and threw aside her books, with a deter- 
mination to take a peep at this fair Adonis. Whether 
this was done with the usual negligence of juvenility, 
or whether she stole a glance at the minor to adjust 
her shining ringlets, is a matter of which fame re- 
porteth not ; but it is said of her, however, that she 
never looked more lovely in her life, nor glowed her 
cheeks with a deeper crimson than when the unex- 
pected visiter— leaving the room of his patient — 
entered the parlour 9an9 ceremonie^ without the for- 
malities of an introduction, but with a dignity and 
ease that bespoke the gentleman and the man of 
breeding. His personal appearance came up fully to 
her excited expectations ; and although he was not 
the handsomest man in the world, he nevertheless 
possessed a very commanding figure — tall, active and 
erect, with a fiery eye and a martial tread, the very 
hero for a tale of love and vrar. His name and the 
purpose of bis visit, were mysteries soon explained. 
He was a surgeon in the army, and had come to ad- 
minister to one of his companions in arms who was 
then experiencing the hospitality of the family. 

It is unnecessary to tell the reader, for he has 
guessed already, that our youthful heroine experi- 
enced the fate of Dido. She saw and was subdued. 
But more fortunate than Dido, her partiality was met 
by a generous requital. The heart of our hero bowed 
to the dominion of beauty. Indeed, for him to have 
gazed unmoved and passionless upon a flower of such 
unrivalled sweetness would have argued a want of 
that ardour and enthusiasm which are considered 
essential to the character of ai soldier. In a few 



minutes, the happy couple, mutually pleased, iwoA 
themselves seated by the window, eonteoding with 
each other in a game of draugltts. The Iddy of 
course was victor, and won of her antagonist a pair 
of gloves. The payment of this debt formed a ixr 
pretext for our hero to renew his visit on the saoeeed- 
mg day. **Icome,** said he, **to settle aeconnti: 
for debts of honour roust be punctually paid.'' TW 
lady, however, declined receiving the gloves, on tise 
ground that she had played for amusement only, viik 
no view of exacting the forfeiture. ^^Then," sy 
the gentleman, ** if you will not take them as yn 
due, you must at least accept of them as a preieti* i 
To this the lady could not politely demur; and a 
she put forth her snowy fingers to receive the gloTet, 
the happy donor, in a tone betwixt jocularity lod 
earnest, expressed a wish that the hand that gave 
might go with the gift. This was enough. Tbe 
lady understood the hint, and was pleased to aeehov 
the wind was blowing. In a short time they wm 
open and avowed lovers. But it is known that tbe 
course of true love never did run smooth. The fiiea^ 
of the lady objected to the umon on the very i^ood 
grounds of the youth and inexperience of the partiei', 
and for a good while the uncompromising cnaiadn 
of the opposition seemed in a fair way to defeat tbe 
wishes of the sighing couple. Chance and coonfe 
however decided the matter. 

We have already told that our yonns beroim 
would shortly have to choose her giiardiaD. IV 
time for making this selection was now arrifed; ud 
being called upon to name the individual of her 
choice, she turned and pointed to her lover. An ob- 
jection was made. **I will name no other,'' saidt^ 
thwarted damsel; **you force me to choose, aitd he 
is my choice." Her friends remonstrated— she wa 
obstinate — they scolded — she persisted — and atleii|t^ 
when it became obvious that she really intended m 
she said, all further hostility ceased, and it wasaet 
many days before the delighted lover was haikd ia 
the family in the double capacity of guardian ai^ 
husband. They were married on the fourteenth ^ 
of May, eighteen hundred and fifteen, the bride bof 
in her fourteenth year, and tbe bridegroom inU 
twentietli. And ask ye who were the parties! TV. 
lady's maiden name was Jane H. Wilkinson, tbe 
niece of General Wilkinson. She was bon ii 
Charles county, Maryland; and losing her fiitlwrii 
an early age, removed with her mother to the stated 
Mississippi in eighteen hundred and eleven. Tbe 
hero of the story is no other than the chiTalroa 
General Long. 

James Long was bom in Virginia* and at an eirlj 

;e removed to Kentucky, and thence to Tenneseet. 

e was a merchant at fifteen ; but being illy qoaliSed 
for such pursuits, soon failed in business, and tbea 
acted as clerk in his father's store for two yean, 
during which time he saved by great economy ai 
hundred dollars, with which he educated hinm 
and afWrward studied medicine under Dr. Hollas^ 
of Tennessee. From the shop he entered the annj; 
was a great favourite of General Jackson, who am 
to call him his young lion. He was attached to tbe 
medical staff* of"^ Carroll's brigade, and distinguiibed 
himself in the battle of New Orleans. A&r thif 
memorable victory, Carroll and Coffee bein^ onM 
to Natchez, Long accompanied them in his oficfll 
character; and it was whilst he was at this plactia 
attendance upon an invalid soldier at Mr. Cakeit'i. 
that he fell under the observation of the negro gid 
whose favourable report of his personal appearance 
had led to such an unexpected and happy resnlt Oi 
tbe third day after his marriage, having first resigned 
his station in the medical staff, he left Natches oo a 
traveling excursion; and after the lapee of tvo 
months, settled at Fort Gibson,'* pursuing his profei- 
sion for a short time, when at the earnest entreatiei 
of his wife, he abandoned tbe practice of medieiae 
altogether, and purchased a plantation near the WaV 
nut Hills, in Wanen county. He subsequeDiiy 
owned the tract on which the city of Vicksburg is 
located. He soon however disposed of his farm and 
commenced merchandising in Natcbex, where he cob* 
tinued in business for two years, when he was caUed 

* Now known as the town of Port Gibson. 
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was $465,228 4 cents, which* if we assume 
the correctness of the aboYe estimate, is less than 
one mill and six tenths of a mill on each dollar 
comprising the capital, real and personal, of the 
state ! 

When it was maintained as a reason against 
augmenting the salaries of the teachers, that the 
state could not afford any increase of its annual 
appropriations for schools, the question was put 
in derision, '' Whether something more than one 
six-hundredth part of its welfare might not come 
from the enlightenment of its inteUect and the 
soundness of its morals ?** 

So strong, however, was the aversion of the 
people to submit to additional taxation, that the 
Boajrd did not propose any specific measures for 
improving the instruction of teachers, until in 
March 1838, Eklmund Dwight, Esq. of Boston, 
a member of the Board, authorised the secretary 
to offer to the legislature the sum of $10,000, to 
be expended in the qualification of teachers of 
common schools, on condition that the legislature 
should place in the hands of the Board an equal 
sum to be appropriated to the same purpose. A 
committee of the legislature reported strongly in 
favour of accepting of the offer, and a resolution 
to do so passed both branches almost unanimously, 
and on the 19th of April was approved of by the 
governor. 

The Board was now possessed of the sum of 
$20,000 applicable to the instruction of 2370 
male, and 3591 female teachers, being the total 
numbers employed in the public schools! but 
how was so small a sum to be most beneficially 
expended to promote the object in view ? ** The 
Board caused due notice to be given to the friends 
of education in- all parts of the commonwealth, 
that, until the whole fund in their hands should 
become pledged, they would undertake to esta- 
blish, in any place unobjectionable in point of 
locality, a school for the qualificntion of teachers, 
and would sustain the same for the space of three 
years, provided that suitable buildings, fixtures, 
and furniture, together with the means of carry- 
ing on such a school (exclusive of the compensa- 
tion of the teachers of the school,) could be 
obtained from private liberality and placed under 
the control of the Board. In the course of the 
last seaspn, offers substantially complying with 
this proposition, were made to the Board from 
seven different towns in the state. Other towns 
also made generous propositions to the Board, 
with a view to become partakers of the bounty 
which public and private liberality had placed at 
its control." 

After an anxious comparison of all practicable 

plans, the towns of Lexington and Barre were 

selected for the location of two of the Normal 

ichools, and the location of the third was unde- 

ided on in February 1889. 

I shall have occasion, at a subsequent period, 
1 advert to the condition and operation of this 
fcgal machinery for the support of education in 
lassachusetts. The two Normal schools were 
i successful action when I lefl the United States 
i 1840. 



CHAPTER IV. 

BOSTON. 

1838. 

Phrenolof^. — Dr, Spurzheim.— On the 20th 

ofTune 1832, Dr. Spurzheim sailed firom Havre 

Ibithe United States, and arrived at New York 

oniie 4th of August. On the 17th of Septem- 
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her, he commenced a course of eighteen lectures 
at the Athenaeum Hall, in Boston, and, soon aAer, 
another course at the University, Cambridge, 
three' miles distant. He delivered, besides, in 
the afternoon of every alternate day, a course of 
five lectures before the Medical Faculty, and 
other professional gentlemen of Boston, on the 
anatomy of the brain. *' His lectures, both in 
Boston and at the Univereity, excited great and 
lively interest : they attracted alike the fashion- 
able and the learned, the gay and the grave, the 
aged and the young, the sceptic and &e Chris- 
tian. Our most eminent men, as well as humble 
citizens, were early at the hall to secure eligible 
seats ; and they were alike profoundly silent and 
attentive to the eloquence and philosophy of the 
lecturer." 

The climate of the United States is felt by 
most British travellers to be highly stimulating. 
The air is drier, and it appears to me more highly 
charged with electricity than that of Britain. 
The habitual state of the American people, also, 
is one of much higher mental excitement than 
that of the inhabitants of Britain. Dr. Spurz- 
heim speedily fell a victim to these combined 
influences. In addition to the labours of lectur- 
ing here enumerated, he was engaged during the 
day, in visiting the various institutions of the 
city of Boston, and in the vicinity. ** His time 
and presence were in constant demand. There 
was hardly an hour in the day after nine o'clock, 
A. M., during which he was not engaged either 
in receiving company or making visits. This 
was not all. The litde time which he had after 
the close of his lectures, of almost every evening 
in the week, was claimed, and he too often yield- 
ed to the invitations of his numerous friends." 

Dr. Spurzheim was a taU and strongly consti- 
tuted man. His lungs and brain were ^th amply 
developed, which gave him a love at once of men- 
tal and of muscukr activity. He was the most 
temperate of men in diet, and scarcely tasted 
wine. When ill, he generally took no medicine, 
but limited the quantity of his food, and said, 
*' the natural laws have been violated, and I must 
suffer the penalty ; I must live simply, and na- 
ture will correct the evil." During the progress 
of his lectures, he manifested symptoms of dis- 
ease, but believing that nature would restore him, 
he declined to take repose, or to resort to medi- 
cal advice. *' His lectures were nearly finished, 
and he had a most ardent desire to close them 
before he rested." His audience increased so 
much in numbers, that he had found it necessary 
to remove firom the Hall of the Athensum to that 
of the Masonic Temple, for the two concluding 
lectures of his course, which were on the sut^ 
ject of education. On the evening of his first 
lecture in that place, it was very apparent that 
his illness had increased. ** He greatly exerted 
himself to edify his hearers, but mey seemed to 
be more concerned for his health than interested 
in his subject. They rather sympathised with 
the sick man, than listened to the philosopher. 
It was ascertained, at the dose of. the lecture, 
that the hall in the Temple could not be had for 
the next evening, and he, wishing to consult the 
convenience of his audience, asked with one of 
his benignant smiles, « In what place shall we 
meet next time ?' " He never met them again ! 
He returned to his lodgings which he never left, 
and died on the 10th of November 1882. He 
received the greatest possible attention from the 
medical gendemen of Boston during his illness. 
Nieht and day they, in succession, attended him, 
and their highest skill was applied, but in vain, 



for hit res toratton. Dr. Jackson, in an instruo* 
tive report of the progress of his disease, says, 
** It is interesting to many persons to learn tha 
exact name of his disease. It may be called a 
continued fever, in which the nervous symptonui 
were predominant. There were no symptoms 
of putrescency , and no strong inflammatory sjrmp- 
toms. If it were called a pure /ypAta, the name 
would mislead many. It may rather be called a 
synocJiuSf though not without dispute. Those 
who are accustomed to my teaching on this sub* 
ject, know that I do not place a value on these 
names, not believing that nature recognises the 
specific distinctions which they are intended to 
designate. To those persons I should describe 
Dr. Spurzheim's disease thus : It was continued 
fever, in which the symptoms of the access came 
on insidiously, and were alone for many days ; 
the symptoms of the other stages never became 
very prominent ; those of a crisis never appeared* 
There was not evidence of inflammation in any 
organ of the body. If inflammation did exist, it 
must be called latent. At this time, October 30, 
he was really in the third week of fever, though 
he had not been confined to the house so much 
as one week. The disease was fastened on him. 
I was convinced that it was too far advanced to 
be removed by medicine. Dr. S. avowed to me 
his strong aversion to medicine," and Dr. Jack- 
son directed the treatment according to these 
principles till his death. 

A deep sensation was produced in Boston by 
Dr. Spurzheim's death. A public funeral was 
awarded to his remains, and a handsome menu* 
ment was erected to his memory. 

Social Customa in Boston. — The fate of Dr^ 
Spurzheim served as an instructive lesson to 
myself. I speedily became acquainted by ex* 
perience with some of the causes which had 
ocasioned his death. From the first day that my 
arrival in Boston was announced in the news* 
papers, I was waited upon at every hour between 
8 A. M. and 10 P. M. by a succession of visiters, 
many of whom called without introductions, and 
kept me in a state of constant and fatiguing cere- 
bral excitement; and this continued for day after 
day. Many of these visits were most gratifying 
to me, but some of them were *made by indivi- 
duals impelled chiefly by curiosity, who put a 
succession of commonplace questions, received 
equally commonplace answers, and retired, leav* 
ing scareely an interval between their departure 
and the renewal of the interrogatories by a sue* 
ceeding visiter. I seriously thought of getting 
the questions and answers printed and posted up 
in some conspicuous part of the room, where 
they might be read, while I might sit quietly and 
be looked at This custom of introducing one's 
self is peculiar to America, so far as I have learned 
of the etiquette of other countries, and is meant 
as a remark of respect. The evil is aggravated 
by there being no hours of respite from it If it 
were confined to the day, between 12 and 6 P. M., 
the evenings and mornings would be left (or 
repose ; but here it never ceased while the novelty 
and curiosity lasted. A phrenologist is more ex- 
posed to this infliction than ordinary strangers. 
There is so much of the wonderful supposed to 
be connected with phrenology, tliat my presence 
excited the men of strange minds, the lovers of 
the fanciful and extravagant, and sent an undue 
proportion of them to do me spontaneous honour 
by an interehange of ideas. Knowing that these 
visits were kincUy meant, I submitted to them in 
patience, and received the visiters with all the 
courtesy that I could command ; but I soon felt 
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tliat my organisation could not sustain the excite- 
ment which was in preparation for me. I there- 
fore laid down a rule, from which I did not 
deviate six times during my whole residence in 
the United States, namely, to give only three 
lectures a week ; never to accept of an invitation 
for the day on which I lectured ; aud never to 
remain in company later than ten o'clock in the 
evening. By a nearly inflexible adherence to 
this resolution, and by strict temperance, I with- 
stood all the influences of the climate and the 
labours of my vocation, without suflering one 
hour's illness during my stay. 

Lutures on Phrenology. — My full courses in 
Edinburgh generally extended to nearly fifty lec- 
tures of one hour each. It was not to be expected 
that the busy citizens of Boston would devote so 
much time to the study, and it was impossible 
do the subject justice in much less. As a 
compromise between difficulties, I gave six- 
teen lectures, of two hours each, on three nights 
ft week. The first lecture was delivered on the 
10th of October, at 7 P. M., in the Masonic 
Temple. I was received in profound silence, 
and listened to in silence. This would have 
struck me as cold, had I not observed that Mr. 
Mann and Governor Everett, who are both highly 
popular, and much esteemed, have been received 
in precisely the same manner when they delivered 
addresses at Taunton, and I was told that such is 
the custom in Boston. Far from feeling any dis- 
appointment at the absence of a noisy greeting, I 
was pleased ; for in all my lecturing I have con- 
sidered profound and sustained attention as the 
highest compliment which an audience can be- 
stow. Audiences in Edinburgh are much given 
to this mode of testifying their interest in a sub- 
ject ; but in some instances it is felt to be incon- 
venient. The late Mrs. Siddons, although she 
appreciated the delicacy of sentiment, and the 
deep intellectual discernment, which induced her 
audiences in that city to observe a profound 
silence at the climax of her most impassioned 
scenes, when the London public used to shake 
the theatre with applause, yet sufiered severely 
from the want of that rest from exertion which 
the applause, often prolonged into three rounds, 
afforded her. A lecturer does not strain his 
powers to such an extent as this. 

A sermon of an hour's duration appears very 
long, and a lecture of two hours wears a still 
more formidable and forbidding aspect. Aware 
of this, I delivered, at the end of the first hour, a 
brief address, by way of episode, to the audi- 
ence, mentioning that phrenology taught us that 
the mind thinks by means of the brain, just as we 
walk by means of the legs ; that the brain is liable 
to become fatigued by too long attention as the 
locomotive muscles are by too much walking ; 
wad I therefore, proposed to them to take a brief 
rest. I requested them to stand up in order to 
vary their position, also to converse freely with 
each other for tiie sake of relaxation, the more 
merrily the better, for cheerfulness circulates the 
blood; and I called their attention also to the 
absence of all means of ventilating the hall» re- 
marking that, as we had already breathed the air 
which it contained for a full hour, it must have 
lost much of its vital properties, and needed to be 
renewed. I requested the gentlemen to put on 
their hats, and the ladies their shawls, to avoid 
catching cold, and then had the windows widely 
opened. This proceeding caused some astonish- 
ment and alarm at first; for the Americans gene- 
rally have a dread of cold air, amounting almost 
to an acrophobia. I assured them that they would 



sufler no inconvenience, and they submitted to 
the experiment. The interval allowed was only 
five minutes, at the end of which I resumed the 
lecture ; but so refreshing were the efiects of the 
brief rest, of the change of position, and, above 
all, the admission of pure air, that during the 
second hour the attention was as completely sus- 
tained as during the first. The same practice 
was continued every evening through the whole 
course, and with the same success. Many indi- 
viduals expressed their gratification at having dis- 
covered such simple means of relieving the tedium 
of a long discourse ; and as my audiences con- 
tinued to increase, afier the length of the leAures 
was generally known, it became evident that the 
two hours' application, when thus arranged, was 
not felt as an unbearable aflliction. I concluded 
the lecture also in silence. 

In Edinburgh, the late Mr. Robert Johnston, 
long distinguished for his philanthropy, requested 
that several inmates of the asylum for the blind 
might be permitted to attend my lectures on phre- 
nology ; they did so, and were interested. I gave 
a general invitation to the pupils of the institution 
for the blind in Boston to attend, and about twenty 
honoured me with their presence every evening. 
On a subsequent visit to the asylum, I found that 
they had proflted by the instruction, and that 
phrenology was used by them as the philosophy 
of mind, and applied with skill and success in 
analysing character, both historical and personal. 
They have been assisted in their studies by an 
oudine of Phrenology prepared by Dr. Howe, 
and printed in raised type for theur use, of which 
he presented me with a copy. 

OctDber 11. Thermometer 61®. Temperance. 
— I have read in the Boston Evening Mercantile 
Journal, a notice that the inhabitants of Provi- 
dence, the capital of the state of Rhode Island, 
assembled in a town meeting, had instructed the 
magistrates to grant no licenses for retailing any 
fermented liquors in quantities less than ten gal- 
lons; that a wine-merchant had sold a case of 
one dozen of champagne, as imported from 
France, and had been fined for infringing the law; 
that the case had been appealed to the Court of 
Review, and that the decision is now confirmed. 

Fifleen Gallon License Law. — In Massachu- 
setts the temperance cause had made such great 
advances, that, in April, 1838, an act was passed 
by both houses of the legislature, and approved 
of by the governor, which ordained, ** that no 
licensed innholder, retailer, common victualler, 
or other person, except as herein provided, shall 
sell any brandy, rum, or other spirituous liquors, 
or any mixed liquor, part of which is spirituous, 
in a less quantity than fifteen gallons, and that 
delivered and carried away all at one time, on 
pain of forfeiting not more than twenty dollars, 
nor less than ten dollars, for each ofience." The 
exception is, that " the county commissioners in 
the several counties, may license, for their respec- 
tive towns, as many apothecaries or practising 
physicians, as they may deem necessary, to be 
retailers of spirituous liquors, to be used in the 
arts, or for medicinal purposes only." The same 
power is given to the mayor and aldermen of the 
cities. All licenses to be granted subsequentiy 
to the passing of the act, are to be restricted in 
accordance with its terms. It came into effect on 
the 1st of July, 1838. 

Both political parties concurred in the enact- 
ment of this law, and it was passed in conse- 
quence of a strong expression of public sentiment 
in its favour. Already, however, agitation is rife 
against it, and strong efforts art making by those 



whose interests it affects to defeat its proviflio&i. 
Among other devices to evade it, one ingeoioai 
Yankee advertised a wonderful suripcd pig as t 
show. The price of admission was equal lo iha 
of a glass of rum ; and each person who enteicd 
found a glass of this beverage standing on a tal^, 
placed there by unseen hands ; he dmnk it while 
admiring the beauties of the pig, deposited ibe 
empty glass on the table, and retired ; having held 
converse with no one except the rum and i!k 
pig. Not only were the rum-makers andie 
rum-drinkers dissatisfied with the law, but nae 
of the most enlightened men of the state cci 
sidered that it was erroneous in principle : tber 
regarded moral suasion, and not legal pains ud 
penalties, as the only true foundation of virtooot 
habits : other excellent persons, true friends lo 
temperance, considered that it had gone too far, 
for it prevented the great body of the people, wiu 
could not afford to purchase a stock of fifteeofal- 
Ions at a time, from obtaining spirituous liqoon 
of any kmd even for the most temperate ue \l 
their families, while it left the rich in poseesiioa 
of the power of indulging their appetites aire- 
strained.* 

Grievances converted into *• Political Cap 
/a/." — One evil attending democratic institutjou 
and universal suffrage, while the mass of the peo- 
ple are imperfectiy educated and untrained to tbe 
guidance of reason, is the tendency to convert i9 
questions into subjects of party contention. AK 
though both parties in this state concurred is ik 
license law, the demociats, discerning tite mini 
discontent, are already preparing to tumittodieir 
own account, or, in American phraseology/'^ 
make political capital" of it. This phrase is » 
pithy, so expressive, and every way so excellm 
that it should be transferred into the £nfflishi» 
guage, more especially as we have the ib| 
which it signifies in perfection, and wants 
adequate name for iL Its meaning is this: 
when a party perceives a strong feeling in ^ 
public either arising, or capable of being excitcdt 
for or against any particular measure, they becottf 
the headlong advocates of the popular side, and 
charge the support of the opposite opinions oi 
their opponents, altogether regardless of the real 
merits of the question, of moral rectitude, or of 
the ultimate welfare of the people. The popu- 
larity which they (fain by this conduct, is called 
** political capital," because it carries so many 
votes to their own side, not only on the sped& 
question, but in the general politics of tbe sta^ 
Among us, the devoted and vociferous champiooi 
of the throne and the altar, who in their speecho 
vilify the queen, and in their lives set at defianc( 
the pure precepts of Christianity, are manufao 
turers of " political capital." They know thi 
the people are loyal and religious, and endeavor 
to catch their votes by pretending a loyal and rel- 
gious zeal, which has a politick foiuidation ail 
no other. 

In the United States, whenever party ipiriti 
strongly excited, the mtrinsic merits of a ins- 
sure, whether in morality or utility, are suboni- 
nate considerations ; a despotism of party is <^ 
gendered and wielded without compunetionor 
control. A higher moral, intellectual, and pA* 
tical education of the whole people, tppevsfo 
me to be the only remedy for this evil, whicltf 
yearly on the increase. 

*• It is by this odd kind of professinff teippemeei 
which advocates temperate liquor diinkingi'^^ 
drunkards are made, and drunkennets is isndereiift' 
curabls. 
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Oct. 12. Mount j^ti6tim.— A. friend drove u« 
to-day lo visit Harvard Univcmty, at i:ambridge, 
three miles from Boston, and its pre^^ident, Mr. 
Josiah Quincy. We were kindly received by 
Mr. Quincy and his family, and much interested 
in the institution over which he presides. As, 
however, it has often been described by English 
travellers, I proceed to mention Mount Auburn, 
the celebrated cemetery which lies in its vicinity. 
The ground includes about one hundred acres, 
and was purchased by the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society in 1831. A portion of it, lying next 
the road, is used as an Experimental Garden, and 
the remainder was consecrated on the 24th of 
September that year as a cemetery. The tract is 
beautifully undulating in its surface, containing a 
number of bold eminences, steep acclivities, and 
deep shadowy valleys. The principal eminence, 
called Mount Auburn, is 126 feet above the level 
of Charles River, and commands from its sum- 
mit an extensive and lovely prospect. The 
grounds are covered with forest trees, of every 
variety common in the country, and some of them 
of large dimensions. The surface has been laid 
out with intersecting avenues, so as to render 
every part of the wood accessible. Lots of 
ground, containing each three hundred square 
feet, are set off as family burial places. About 
two hundred of these have been sold at $60 each, 
and, in some instances, even an additional sum 
has been received in premiums for the right of 
choice. The whole is inclosed by a substantial 
fence, seven feet high, with a gateway, finished 
in the Egyptian style, for its principal entrance. 
The gateway is handsome and massive, and is a 
successful imitation of granite. 

On entering the gateway, and passing up the 
central avenue, the first object that presents itself, 
placed on a gentle eminence, is a beautiful sarco- 
phagus of marble resting on a pedestal of granite, 
and surrounded by a handsome oval iron rail. It 
bears the inscription, ** Spurzhbim, 1882." 

I beheld this monument wi'h the moot vivid 
interest When I last parted from Dr. Spurzheim 
in Edinburgh, no conception could be farther 
from the mind of either of us, than that I should 
9ver heave a sigh over his monument in Massa- 
•ihusetts ! Neither of us had then contemplated 
crossing the Adantic. He was my master and 
ny friend ; and, in having taught me Phrenology, 
I reg^ard him as my greatest earthly benefactor. 
The sarcophagus is said to be a copy of that of 
Scipb. Be it so ; it is beautifiil and simple, and 
and ti me it wa^ full of pathos with its single 
word,** SpuRZHBiif.'* 

13tli Oct. Ther. 44*». Lowell.— We visited 
Lowell this day. The town is situated twenty 
miles mrth of Boston, and is connected with it 
both by an excellent railroad and by a canal. It 
is built on a neck of land where the Concord 
River faUs into the Merrimack, and commands 
powerful and copious waterfalls. The war with 
England ^n 1813, gave origin to the town, as a 
manufacttring station, and it has increased with 
astonishing rapidity. It now contains above 
20,000 iWiabitants, and already looks like a 
younger Manchester. On 1st January, 1838, 
there were ten large manufactories for spinning 
and weaving cotton and carpets, for dyeing and 
printing cotton, making machinery, <fec. No 
young childien are employed in the mills. The 
female operatives are mosdy young women, 
daiififhters of farmers and the village inhabitants 
of New Enghnd, who come from a distance, and 
work in the manufactories, not for life, but for a 
few years only, till they have saved, respectively. 



a sum of t200 to 9400, and even $600, when 
they marry, or leave the mills and go home. 
I'hey generally visit dieir relntions twice a year. 
In one of the mills, an account was kept of the 
distance to which each traveled to reach home, 
and the average of the whole was eighty-four 
miles. They work twelve hours a day, by their 
own choice, as they are paid by the piece. They 
are respectable in character, and appeared healthy. 
The articles manufactured in cotton are all of the 
common And cheap kinds, but handsome in pat- 
tern, and substantial in fabric. The southern 
slave states afford the great market for the manu- 
factures of New England. The churches are 
numerous and belong to every sect. Episcopal, 
Baptist, Congregatiomd, Methodist, Universalist, 
Unitarian, and Roman Catholic. All subsist in 
peace, because all are equal in power and privi- 
leges, and each pays for that religious instruction 
which his conscience considers to be right, and 
he is not taxed for any other. 

Oct 14. — Sunday in Maaaachmetis. — We 
went to the church in Federal street, of which 
the celebrated Dr. W. E. Channing is the pastor ; 
but he did not preach, not having yet returned to 
Boston from Rhode Island, where he generally 
passes the summer. We heard an elegant, sen- 
sible, and pleasing discourse on the loss of chil- 
dren, by his colleague, the Rev. Mr. Gannett. 
The church is large, and handsomely fitted up. 
The passages between the pews are carpeted, 
and the pews are both carpeted and cushioned. 
The music and singing by a choir were remark- 
ably good. I mention these pardirulars, because 
I was struck by tiie superior elegance and com- 
fort of the voluntary churches of America gener- 
ally, compared with the condition of the estab- 
lished churches of Scodand. The congregadon 
were genteel in their appearance, but not numer- 
ous. 

In the New Testament, no express injnncdon 
is laid on Christians to observe the first day of 
the week in the same mannei that the Jews were 
commanded, in the Old Testament, to observe 
the last of the week, or Sabbath. In point of 
fact, there is no explicit prescription in the New 
Testament, of any particular mode of observing 
the first day of the week. While, therefore, all 
Chrisdan nations have agreed in considering 
themselves not bound by the fourth command- 
ment, to observe the seventh day, or Jewish Sab- 
bath, they have differed in regard to the mode of 
observing the first day of the week ; and as the 
Scripture prescribes no definite rule, each nation 
has adopted such forms of observance as appeared 
to itseu to be roost accordant with the general 
spirit of Christianity. I'hus, in Catholic coun- 
tries, amusements are permitted on Sundays, 
after divine service ; in Scodand, amusements 
and labour, except works of necessity and mercy, 
are prohibited. In Scodand, also, Sunday com- 
mences at twelve o'clock on Saturday night, and 
ends at twelve o'clock on Sunday night. In 
Massachusetts, on the other hand, difierent views 
are entertained. While chap. 50, sects. 1st, 2d, 
and 3d, of the Revised Statutes, prohibits all per- 
sons from doing any work, and from traveling 
on ** the Lord's day," sect. 4th declares that day, 
for the purposes of these sections, ** to include 
the time between the midnight preceding and the 
aunaetting of the aaid day>^^ According to the 
Scottish law, therefore, Sunday consists of twen- 
ty-four hours, at all seasons of the year ; while, 
according to the ** Revised Statutes of Massachu- 
setts," it consists only of sixteen and a half hours 
on the 22d of December, and stretches out as the 



days lengthen, but never exceeds nineteen and ft 
half hours at any period. Hence, in Scodand, 
a person would be fined or imprisoned for doing 
acts af\er sunset, on the Sunday evening, which 
in Massachusetts are entirely lawful. Again : in 
the Revised Statutes of this commonwealth, it is 
declared, by sect. 6, that ** no person shall be 
present at any game, sport, play, or public diver- 
sion, except concerts of sacred music, upon the 
evening next preceding or following the Lord's 
day," under the penalty of paying a fine of five 
dollars. In Edinburgh, the bc^t plays and public 
entertainments are brought forth on the ** evening 
next preceding the Lord's day," or Saturday 
evening — and are then most numerously attended : 
so that in Boston a Christian is fined in five dol- 
lars for doin?, on that evening, what a Christian 
in Edinburgh is permitted to do, without any 
penalty whatever. 

It has frequendy been remarked that the theati^ 
in Boston is unsuccessful ; but this state of the 
law may be one cause of its failure. Sunday is 
observed with the greatest decorum in this city, 
and alUiough the law declares it to terminate at 
sunset, the only relaxation of observance which 
I remarked was, that political meetings were held 
on Sunday evenings, and that ladies played on 
the pi^oforte, sang, knitted, or engaged in any- 
light employment, widiout any sense of sin* 
Many of the churches, however, were open for 
worship in the evening. 

Oct. lb.— The Hon. Daniel Wehater.-To* 
day I met Mr. Webster in company. The pub- 
lished bust of him, which is a correct delineation 
of his head, Khows a voluminous anterior lobe 
of the brain, indicating very powerful intellectual 
facultiert. Individuality, which gives the capacity 
for details, is deficient, but comparison and caus- 
ality are broad, prominent, and massive. Be- 
nevolence is the largest among the mcmd organs, 
and the base of the brain is large. The temper- 
ament is bdious, with a portion of the sanguine, 
and lymphatic. He is a lawyer by proiS^ion, 
and at the bar and in the United States' Senate, 
is recognised as a man of gigantic intellect His 
style in conversation is ctear, simple, deliberate, 
and forcible, occasionally humorous and playfuL 
The talent of the New Englanders in bai^^- 
making is proverbial in America, and the inhabi- 
tants of the litde barren island of Nantucket, if 
we were to judge from the following anecdote, 
would seem to carry ofif the palm from all others 
in this accomplishment One of the party at 
table, alluding to an illustration of this diarac- 
teristic of the Nantucket population, which, ac- 
cording to Sam Slick, had occurred in the pro- 
fessional practice of Mr. Webster, asked him 
whether it was true. He said it was essentiaUy 
correct, and proceeded to sUte the real incidents 
as follows. A Nantucket client had asked him 
to go to that island,* to plead a cause for him. 
Mr. Webster, after mentioning the distance, the 
loss of time, and the interruption to his other 
practice, said that he could not go unless he re- 
ceived a fee of a thousand dollars. The client 
objected to paying so large a sum for pleading 
one cause. Mr. Webster replied, that the fatigue 
and loss of time in traveling to Nantucket, and 
remaining there probably daring the whole circuity 



* It lies about 40 miles from the New England shore, 
at the north entrance into Long Island Soond. [Its 
inhabitants are more jnstly and oneqnlTocaTIy cele- 
brated for their successful and daring prosecution of 
the whale fishery, than for quirks and cranks in law 
or traffic] 
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amounted to as a great a sacrifice on his part, as 
if he pleaded in every cause on the roll. *• Well, 
then," said his client, ♦' come, and I will pay you 
the thousand dollars; but you shall be at my 
disposal for the whole siuings, and I shall let you 
out, if I can." Mr. Webster went, and was sub- 
let by his client, who drew the fees to relieve his 
own loss. Judge Story, who was present, re- 
marked, that he had often heard the anecdote 
mentioned, but never before heard it authenticated. 
He added, ** the current edition proceeds to tell 
that your client let you out for eleven hundred 
dollars, s^ved his own pocket entirely, and gained 
ten per cent on his speculation." Mr. Webster 
stated with great good humour, that, as his client 
had not reported the amount of the sub-fees 
which he drew, he could not tell whether this 
addition was correct or not. Sam Slick's report 
of this occurrence is not entirely accurate. 

October 16. — Mr. Catlings Indian Gallery. — 
To-day we visited Mr. Catlin's Indian Gallery 
in Faneuil Hall, generally mentioned as the cra- 
dle of American Independence, because here 
were held the public meetings of the citizens of 
Boston at which resistance against the duty on 
tea was first resolved upon. The great hall in 
which the Indian curiosities are exhibited, is 76 
feet square, and 28 feet high. Mr. Catlin has 
resided for several years among the native In- 
dians setded west of the Mississippi, on the Mis- 
souri, and in other districts ; he painted portraits 
of the men and women, on the spot, as he saw 
them ; painted their country in numerous land- 
scapes; represented their dances, superstitions, 
ceremonies, and hunting parties, and also their 
villages and tents; in short, their actions and 
modes of life. He has purchased one of their 
tents, composed of the skins of buffaloes inge- 
niously dressed and ornamented ; their garments, 
ornaments, arms, and articles of luxury and 
amusement ; and he exhibits the whole in this 
large gallery. He describes them also in lectures, 
in a very interesting manner. He admires the 
Indians and speaks of their high qualities, and of 
the cruel injustice with which they have been 
treated by the Americans. His representations 
and descriptions of their country, and especially 
of their boundless prairies, covered with the 
richest green turf, and diversified with hills, 
named by the Americans blufis, varying in height 
from one hundred to seven or eight hundred feet, 
make one long to visit them ; yet, the horrible 
scenes of cruelty and superstitions which he has 
represented contrast strangely with the virtues 
which he ascribes to them. The pictures, as 
works of art, are deficient in drawing, perspec- 
tive, and finish : but they convey a vivid impres- 
sion of the objects, and impress the mind of the 
spectator with a conviction of their fidelity to na- 
ture, which gives them an inexpressible charm. 
In the portraits, a few of the men are represented 
with tolerably good intellectual organs, and some 
of the women with a fair average developement 
of the moral organs. The best, Mr. Catlin sus- 
pected to be half-breeds ; but the great mass of 
pure Indians present the deficient anterior lobe, 
the deficient coronal region, and the predominat- 
ing base of the brain, by which savages in general 
are characterised. 

Oct. 17 — Manners in Neto England.-^l con- 
versed to-day with a gentleman of great acute- 
ness and experience, who has observed the pro- 
gress of manners in New England, for upwards 
of half a century. He mentioned, that within 
that time there has been a great diminution in 
convivial drinking among the higher classes, in- 



dependently of the influence of temperance socie- 
ties, and that at dinner, the gentlemen drink much 
less wine. I have already had occasion to re- 
mark the exemplary temperance in this respect 
of the gentlemen in the first class of society here. 
Dinner is served at three o'clock, a few glasses 
of wine are taken, conversation proceeds with 
spirit, and the entertainment terminates by a cup 
of cofiee brought to the table about six o'clock. 
In many instances, the gentlemen retire to the 
drawing room, and join the ladies an hour earlier. 
Some families, who have been much in Europe, 
dine at 6 o'clock, and entertain in the English 
style ; but this is by no means common. 

The Church. — My friend continued to say, that 
their Voluntary Church system has led to the 
multiplication of churches even to excess, and to 
inadequate provision for the ministers, and has 
also, in some instances, occasioned animosities 
among the people. The dependence of the clergy 
on their hearers, has led some of them to study 
their humours, and to preach fanatical doctrines 
for the sake of excitement, rather than to follow 
the dictates of their own understandings. He 
has observed, however, that from there being 
among the sects no artificial distinctions created 
by the law, these animosities speedily subside, 
and that there is a constant tendency in the public 
mind to correct its own errors. The usual time 
now occupied by divine service in Boston, is an 
hour or an hour and a quarter. The morning 
service begins at half-past ten, and ends at a quar- 
ter before twelve. The afternoon service begins 
at three. The time employed in public worship 
has been much shortened within his recollection. 
There is a growing disposition in the people to 
subject religion to the examination of reason ; 
and opinion is, in some instances, passing even 
beyond Unitarianism. Still Calvinism, in its 
purest forms, is extensively professed by the 
people. 

Oct. 19. Thermometer 45**. — Medical Juris- 
prudence. — Moral Insanity. — To-day I read, 
in the American Jurist, No. 38, a very able re- 
view of *• A Treatise on the Medical Jurispru- 
dence of Insanity, by J. Ray, M.D., 8vo, pp. 
476. Boston, J 838." It is dedicated, " 'i'o the 
Hon. Horace Mann, to whose persevering exer- 
tions our country is mainly indebted for one of 
its noliest institutions, [ihe Lunatic Hospital 
at Worcester,"] for ameliorating the rendition 
of the Insane.*^* It is recommended by there- 
viewer to public attention, on account of the 
talent which it displays, and also because it treats 
of insanity on phrenological principles, and em- 
bodies the ^^ews of the most recent French, Bri- 
tish, and American authorities on the subject. 

I have since consulted the work itself, and find 
it to contain much excellent matter. In an able 
Essay prefixed to the volume, the contradictions, 
errors, and inhumanity of the doctrines on in- 
sanity, delivered, up to a very recent period, by 
the lawyers of England, are ably stated and com- 
mented on. Nor does Scotland escape the search- 
ing scrutiny of the author. ♦* The doctrine," 
says he, «* of moral insanity has been as yet un- 
favourably received by judicial authorities, not 
certainly for want of sufiScient facts to support it, 
but probably from that common tendency of tlie 
mind, to resist innovations upon old and generally 
received views. If, a quarter of a century ago, 
one of the highest law-ofiicers of Great Britain 
pronounced the manifestation of * systematic cor- 
rectness' of an action, a proof of sanity sufficient 
to render all others unnecessary, it is not sur- 
prising, that the idea of moral insanity has been 



considered by the legal profession, \ 
sprung from ihe teeming brains of medical W 
rists. In the fulness of this spirit, Mr. Chitiy 
declares, that * unless a jury should i)e satiified 
that the mental faculties have been penerUi, 
or at least the faculties of reason and jud^wmty 
it is believed thai the party subject to such a mora/ 
insanity, as it is tenned, would not be protected 
from criminal punishment;' and, in the trial of 
Howison for the murder of the widow Geddei, 
at King's Cramund, Scodand, two or three je» 
since, moral insanity, which was pleaded in b 
defence, was declaml by the Ciiurt to bei 
* groundless theory.' Such opinions, from qQa^ 
ters where a modest teachableness would hare 
been more becoming than an arrogant contempt 
for the results of other men's inquiries, involoir 
tarily suggest to the mind a comparisoti of their 
authors with the saintly persecutors of GalBeo, 
who resolved, by solemn statutes, that aatire si- 
ways had operated, and always should opeiie, 
in accordance with their views of propiietj ad 
truth." P. 50. 

Dr. Ray adverts to the indecent haste vitb 
which the trial, sentence, and execution of Job 
Bellingham, for shooting Mr. Perceval in 1812, 
were hurried over, and remarks, that few, at ibii 
period, *' will read the report of the trial, widmit 
being forced to the conclusion, that he was redlly 
mad," or, at the very least, that his case ahouy 
have been deliberately investigated. He id^ 
in reference again to Howison's case, ^'thaup- 
plication was made to the secretary of state, bv 
Howison's law-agent, for time to obtain fiiiikr 
evidence of his insanity, but without suceea," 
although '* several post-judicial facts were added." 
that left no doubt that the imhappy man waf tf 
a fit subject for punishment This is all tm; 
and the most striking of these facts, with w\A 
Dr. Ray probably was not acquainted, is, ibu 
in the night preceding the morning of hia exeeo- 
tion, Howison made a confession of a nutsberof 
murders, which he stated that he had committei 
and of which he specified the times, places, iid 
circumstances, evidently believing them to te 
real, but which, on inquiry, Utmed out, one aal 
all of them, to be mere phantoms of his ov3 
diseased mind. The organs of Destniciivcneif 
appear, in him, to have been liable to states i 
diseased excitement, giving rise to destriKthe 
monomania, and, while labouring under ooe of 
these paroxysms, which misled his own JBii- 
ment and memory, and prompted him to d^ 
its suggestions with the attributes of realiv. he 
was led forth to the gallows and exectitet!! The 
evidence adduced at his trial, and subsoqiientlj 
obtained, appeared to me to prove that he com- 
mitted the homicide, for which he suffered, in i 
similar state of mind, without provocaion, and 
without any motive discernible by a sase aoder- 
standing. 

Jlmerican Inns. — We met to-day wiAayoai^ 
physician whom we had visited last year in Ger- 
many, and with whom we renewed ouracquaiai- 
ance with much pleasure. We coapared oor 
respective observations and experience in traw- 
ing in the United States, and while we stated our 
sadsfaction, he, being a single geitleman, vA 
having had a more extensive experience than ff. 
gave a difierent account In traveliiHT to Niagtf*' 
he had been put into a room with six beds, atti 
in the Tremont Hotel, in Boston, he had bert 
ushered into an apartment containing three beds, 
one of which was allotted to him. On one o^ 
casion he actflally found another person sleeping 
in his bed. He resisted this treataent, and aft^ 
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wards procured a bed-room to Wmself. I men- 
tion these facts, because we have mei with no- 
thing like them in the older parts of the United 
Slates, and because this instance serves to show 
how different travelers may give widely different 
representations of the customs of the same coun- 
try, and yet both may relate facts. 

October 19. — FentilaHon. — An incident oc- 
curred at my lecture-room this evening, which, 
although trivial in itself, is illustrative of an error 
which is not uncommon in the United States ; I 
mean the unskilful or inattentive management of 
stoves. A large stove had been lighted in the 
private room at the Masonic Temple, adjoining 
the hall, and the coals had burned into a bright 
red heat just before I entered. I chanced to look 
at the construction of the stove, which was large, 
wide and open in front, and I could discover no 
aperture for allowing the smoke to escape. I 
asked my assistant, a young gentleman of Boston, 
if he could explain how it was disposed of. He 
turned a small iron projection in the side, and in- 
stantly a damper revolved and presented an aper- 
ture for its escape. It appeared to me that this 
damper had been deliberately closed by a very 
semible man who had charge of the temple, after 
the fire had come to a red heat, under the notion 
that there was no longer any smoke, and that the 
use of this contrivance was to prevent the heat 
from escaping up the chimney. The fire was 
burning vividly, and pouring into the room streams 
of heated air charged to the maximum with car- 
bonic acid gas ! Some portion of the bad health 
which is complained of in America arises from 
imperfect ventUation, and occasionally, perhaps, 
from such practices as this. 

Oct 20 — Statue of General Washington, — 
I We visited the State House built in 1795, and en- 
joyed a noble prospect from the top of the dome. 
It stan^ on the summit of what was Beacon 
Hill, and the dome is 230 feet above the level of 
the sea. Here, for 'the first time, the exact loca- 
tion of Boston, almost entirely surrounded by 
the sea, became intelligible. In the outer hall is 
a statue of Washington executed by Chantry. 
It is highly expressive of moral and intellectual 
greatness, although Washington is, perhaps, more 
poetical in this marble than he was in nature ; 
yst «• such things must always be" in painting 
Wl\ statuary. It is gratifying to observe the pro- 
foud respect with which the memories of Wash- 
ingvn and Benjamin Franklin are regarded in 
Bo93n. Their figures appear on signboards, in 
printshops, and in private houses; some {ew 
busUmay be seen in private houses in marble or 
brona, hundreds in stucco, and innumerable 
multitdes of portraits in engraving and lithogra- 
phy. 

Berijpmin Franklin. — ^In America, Franklin 
holds ie same rank in public estimation that 
Saint J'lhn of Nepomuc does in Bohemia ; he is 
their sa^t and prophet ; and it is no disparage- 
- ment toiheir taste and judgment that he should 
maintain this rank. There was a deep sagacity 
and comrehensive power of intellect, a calm 
and persevering activity, a generous philanthropy, 
and an infexible integrity in Franklin, that placed 
him in thefirst rank of great and useful men. I 
have heart it remarked, however, that some of 
his raodernadmirers practise his lessons of thrift 
much more rigidly than his maxims of justice, 
and that, ii^his respect, his writings and exam- 
ple are noA purely beneficial. There may be 
truth in this observation, for circumstances have 
greatly chaii^ed since he wrote his lessons of 
economy in Ue character of Poor Richard. Then, 



capital was extremely scarce, the field of mer- 
cantile operations was limited, and banks were 
nearly unknown. A rigid economy was, there- 
fore, indispensable to success in business, and 
saving was the only certain road to independence. 
In the present day, an extensive commerce and 
abundance of capital, supplied by banks so nu- 
merous and active that they inundate the coun- 
try with their currency, renaer extreme thrift less 
necessary and meritorious. 

Franklin in his will led 1000/. sterling to the 
inhabitants of the town of Boston, to be managed 
by the select men, united with the ministers of 
the oldest Episcopalian, Congregational, and 
Presbyterian churches, and to be lent out in 
sums not less than 15/. and not exceeding 60/., 
upon interest at 6 per cent, per annum, to such 
young married artificers, under the age of twenty- 
five years, as have served an apprenticeship in 
the town, have a good moral character, and can 
obtain at least two respectable citizens to be 
sureties for them for the repayment of the sum 
lent, with interest. Franklin anticipated that at 
the end of a hundred years, this legacy would 
accumulate to 130,000/., and he ordered 100,000/. 
of it to be then applied to the construction of 
public works, and the remaining 30,000/. to be 
lent out, as before directed, for ahothe|[' hundred 
years, at the end of which period he calculated 
that the accumulated fund, *'if no unforeseen 
accident has prevented the operation," would 
amount to four millions and sixty-one thousand 
pounds, of which he left 1,061,000/. to the 
disposition of the inhabitants of Boston, and 
2,000,000/. to the disposition of the government 
of the state, ** not presuming to carry my views 
farther." 

I was desirous of discovering how far Dr. 
Franklin's intentions and expectations had been 
realised, and by the kindness of a friend I ob- 
tained a copy of the following authentic report 
on the subject: — 

«« John Thomson, Esq., Philadelphia. 

" Boston, Dec. 23, 1836. 

•• Sir, — Your letter to Mr. Lyman, late mayor 
of this city, has been handed to me as treasurer 
of the Franklin Fund, with a request that I 
should answer it, which I proceed to do. 

** The whole number of loans from this fund, 
from May, 1791, to this time, has been 255, in 
sums varying from $70 to $266, up to the year 
1800, since which they have usually been $200. 
From July, 1811, to the present time, the num- 
ber of loans has been 91, of which 50 at least 
have been repaid in whole or in part by sureties, 
and in four of these are balances which cannot 
be collected, both principals and sureties being 
insolvent. 

** Dr. Franklin's donation was 1000/., and the 
present value of the fund is as follows : — 

** Estimate of thirteen bonds, con- 
sidered good, . . . $1,428 68 

** Amount deposited in oflice of Mas- 
sachusetts Hosp. Life Insurance 
Company, .... 22,739 00 

'* Cash in hands of the treasurer, 158 15 



$24,325 83 

** It is apparent from these facts, that the bene- 
volent intentions of the donor have not been 
realised, and that in the present condition of our 
country it is not advantageous to married men of 
twenty-four to borrow money to be repaid in 
easy instalments at a low rate of interest, and the 



improvidence of early marriages among that class 
may fairiy be inferred. 

**The great number of instances in which 
sureties have been obliged to pay the loans, has 
rendered it not so easy as formerly for applicants 
to obtain the required security. This is proved 
by the present small number of loans from the 
fund, averaging for the last ten years not more 
than one a year. * 

" Until within the last twenty years, no great 
care was given to accumulating the fund. It is 
now carefully attended to, and the money not 
required for actual use is placed in the Life 
Office, where it increases at the rate of about 5| 
per cent, a year. 

*^ The loans are made at the rate of 5 per cent., 
but on instalments past due, 6 per cent, interest 
is charged from the time they become payable, 
and the bonds of delinquents arc put in suit after 
reasonable notice. 

•* Two sureties, at least, are required on each 
bond. 

•« Yours respectfully, 

"(Signed) \Vii. Minot. 

Another sum of 1000/. steriing was bequeathed 
by Dr. Franklin to the city of Philadelphia, under 
similar conditions, and at the present time (1838) 
it is said to amount to only about $14,000. 
Franklin had calculated that these legacies would 
at this period amount to $50,000 each ! 

The legal rate of interest in Massachusetts is 
6 per cent., and any respectable person can ob- 
tain money from the banks at this rate, on giving 
such security as Dr. Franklin required. There 
is, however, this advantage in applying for a loan 
to his trustees in preference to a banK, that the 
trustees lend at 5 per cent., and the banks at 6 ; 
but on the opposite side must be placed the con- 
ditions, that the borrower from them must have 
served an apprenticeship, and must be married, 
and under twenty-five years of age, and that Ae 
sum which can be lent to him must not exceed 
60/. sterling, all of which operate as disadvan- 
tages. These circumstances, which Franklui 
could not foresee, account for the limited success 
of his benevolent bequest 

Fantastical Bequest to the city of Boston,— 
My inquiries about Dr. Franklin's legacy, brought 
to my knowledge another bequest (apparendy 
suggested by his example), which was lately 
made to the mayor and aldermen of Boston. 
The testator was Ambrose S. Courtis, of Boston, 
who died in Nauplia, in Greece, on the 27th of 
August, 1830. By his will, dated the 2d of 
July, 1834, the sum of $5000 is given to the 
city, from which it is to derive no oenefit till it 
has accumulated to the amount of $3,000,000, 
and then it is to be devoted to the erection of an 
exchange, with shops and stores ; the like sum 
of $5000 is given, burthened with an annuity 
consuming the whole income for three lives, and 
aAer that, the income is to be devoted to the pur- 
chase of books and stationary for poor children 
in the public schools ; the sum of ii2000 is given 
to accumulate to $200,000, and then to be used 
for the establishment of a school to leach navi- 
gation to sailors ; and another sum of $2000 to 
accumullate to $200,000, and then to be spent in 
the erection of public stone baths. 

The mayor and aldermen, on the report of a 
committee, declined to accept of the legacies 
under these conditions, and the money devolved 
on the testator's legal representatives. " There 
are many considerations," say the committee, 
'* which would go far to convince those who 
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reflect on the subject, that such a prolonged accu- 
mulation is neither probable nor possible. In a 
world, of which the most prominent characteristic 
is mutability, where nothing but a few great fea* 
tures remain for any considerable period un- 
changed, and where every thing which depends 
on human agency is subject to the combined 
chances of change, arising from the ordinary 
laws of God's providence, and the imperfection, 
ignorance, and volatility of man, (who, to some 
extent, is allowed to pursue the course his judg- 
ment or his passions may dictate), it seems no- 
thing short of a wild presumption to attempt to 
chain down the force of action for successive 
generations, and to require this or that to be done 
by our successors, of whose character, condition, 
wants, and wishes, we know, and can know, ab- 
solutely nothing. And all experience confirms 
this view of things. It is not the first time that 
the attempt has been made, but in every instance 
known to the committee, the failure of such pro- 
spective arrangements has been signal and entire. 
Perhaps the two moi>t remarkable instances are 
those of Franklin and Thelluson, well known 
cases, which will naturally occur to all, as warn- 
ings rather than examples." The committee also 
regarded the testator as insane. 

Oct. 20, Sunday, To-day we went to the 
•♦King's Ch^el," so named from its having 
been the government church before the Revolu- 
tion. A reformed prayer-book of the Episcopal 
church is used. The choir and organ are excel- 
Jent. Mr. Greenwood preached on the text, 
** Grieve not the spirit of God," which he inter- 
preted to mean that we should not act against 
God's law of purity and peace, to our own injury 
and vexation. The whole service was exceed- 
ingly refined. The church was cushioned and 
carpeted, the temperature was agreeable, and 
the audience very attentive. In our Scottish 
churches, especially in winter, there is a great 
deal of coughing when the congregation first 
meet for the morning service. I have observed 
that there is much less of this in the American 
churches. Near the door were two excel- 
lent seats, each inscribed ** Strangers' Pew." 
There has been no collection of money in any 
of the Boston churches which we have yet 
visited. 

Educational Meeting, — In the evening, we 
accompanied two friends to Biighton. a village 
five miles from Boston, to hear Mr. Mann de- 
liver an address to the people assembled in the 
church, on the improvement of their schools. 
We were introduced to a family in the village, 
who kindly invited us to partake of their evening 
meal; tea we should call it in England; they, I 
believe, name it suppec It consisted of tea, 
^oflfee, bread, butter, cold meat, preserves, squash 
pie, and cranberry tart Before we commenced, 
our host said grace, in the course of which he 
introduced a petition for a blessing on Mr. Mann 
and his efforts to improve the schools of the 
people, and also on the ** strangers who had 
crossed the mighty deep to communicate their 
stores of knowledge to the people of this land." 
The sentiments and language were equally beau- 
tiful, and there was no appearance of preparation 
or ostentation of literary attainments in tlie prayer. 
In passing the window of the house, I saw a 
young woman, apparently about sixteen, with a 
music-book in her hand, leading a little band of 
children and servants in singing their evening 
hymns. The church was well filled, and the 
people listened with profound interest to one of 
Mr. Mann's eloquent and excellent discourses, 



which equally instructed and .(^elighted his 
hearers. We returned to Boston at 10 P. M. 

This was an instance of the advantage attend- 
ing the law of Massachusetts which makes Sun- 
day terminate at sunset. The people were at 
leisure, and well dressed, and their minds had 
been awakened to serious considerations by the 
previous exercises of the day. They were, 
therefore, in the best condition for meeting to- 
gether, and listening with advantage to such a 
discourse as was delivered to them. If any phi- 
lanthropist had proposed such a benevolent act 
on the Sunday evening in Edinburgh, he would 
have been denounced as a SabbaSi-bieaker, if 
not fined by the police-magistrate. In Britain, 
we have an indescribable extent of lee-way to 
make up in the instruction of the people, and as 
they have no leisure day except Sunday, and 
many of them either go to no place of worship, 
or consider the foienoon and afternoon service 
sufficient for their spiritual edification, would it 
not be well to permit those who are inclined to 
receive secular instruction on the evening of that 
day, to obtain it, without offering any impedi- 
ment to others assembling themselves togedier 
for religious worship ? 

Oct. 22. Thermometer 42''. Ships of fFar.— 
We visited a friend who resides at Chariestown, 
a village across the bay, and connected by a lon^r 
bridge with Boston, and were introduced to 
Commodore Downes, the superintendent of the 
United States' Navy-Yard. He was polite and 
attentive, and showed us the rope-spinning ma- 
chinery, which is said to be new, and the inven- 
tion of a mechanic of the United States. It ap- 
peared, to an unskilled judgment, to be in<;enious 
and to work well. The apparatus for tarring the 
ropes was also simple and efficient. The ma- 
chinery untwists the yarn, when it dips it in the 
tar, and retwists it when it takes it out. The 
hull of a new frigate was nearly completed, and 
that of a new 74, to be named the *• Vermont," 
was apparendy finidhed. We saw large stores 
of ** live oak," a tree found chiefly in Florida. 
Its specific gravity exceeds that of water, and it 
was sunk in the salt-water to prepare it for use. 
It is tough and enduring in an extraordinary de- 
gree, yet, when perforated by a ball, it breaks 
sharp oflT, without scattering splinters. The 
knees of a new sloop of war were lying blocked 
out of this timber, and were of great strength 
and thickness. The new ships are not planked 
in the inner surface ; but the timbers are so close 
together for a considerable height above the keel, 
that the keel might be knocked oflf, and still the 
ship would not leak until the timbers were chafed 
through or broken. We visited also the Colum- 
bus, a three-decker, which lies at the wharf as a 
receiving-ship. I fell an involuntary horror in 
walking along the decks of this great ship, 
and contemplating hei fearful batteries of 32 
pounders, prepared for the destruction of human 
life. There are a strength, solidity, and adapta- 
tion about a ship of war, that constitute it truly the 
triumph of human power ; but it is painful to re- 
flect, that this magnificent display of mind is still 
devoted to the service of the most mischievous pf 
our animal propensities — Destructiveness. 
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JJ/e Insurance, — In the course of conversa- 
tion, it was mentioned to me that there is only 
one Life Insurance Company in Boston, one in 



New Yotk, and one very recently estabhshed ii 
Philadelphia ; but no other in the United States, 
so far as my informant knew. I asked the 
reason of this, seeing that these companjes m 
very numerous and useful in Britain. One ges- 
tleman said, that early marriages, which gmdj 
increase the chances of the parents living to rev 
their own children, and also the great facility 
with which children can provide for themself^i 
in America, render the people less anxious abos 
insuring their lives than they are in old countiii 
where the circumstances are different, knotk 
friend remarked that capital here is so prodoctin, 
that many persons believe that they can do betts 
for their families by employing it in trade, ths 
by paying it in premiums to insurance offioa; 
while a third hinted that there is also an in- 
patience in the people for immediate retmns, 
which renders them averse to an expenditure, 
however small, that is lo yield its fruits oiir 
at a distant period, and after their own doth; 
and finally, that suspicions have been eoiei- 
tained of the stability of insurance offices in^ 
country. 

Phrenology. — I continue to receive invitatioDi 
to deliver single lectures, or short comset d 
three, four, or six lectures on phrenology, fito 
various towns. Almost every village appeals to 
have its lyceum, in which two or three lectores 
on a particular subject are delivered, and thei 
the lecturer moves onward to another viUafe, 
and is succeeded by another teacher. Thi! 
scatters knowledge, but I fear to the winds, 
rather than upon the minds of the people. 
They generadly ofler me $25 for each lectoie. 
As Uie progress of phrenology has been mod 
impeded by its teachers giving only brief ai 
unsatisfactory expositions of its doctrines, I ■ 
under the necessity of declining these invitatios. 
Popular Lecturea.—l find that the sameiy!- 
tem of desultory lecturing prevails in'BoTiCL 
Lectures are delivered almost every night in the 
week in one institution or another, which are 
attended by audiences numbering from five to 
fifteen hundred persons of both sexes ; but «• 
tertainment and excitement, as much as instnic 
tion, are the objects of these discourses, h 
general, there is a new subject and a new iw- 
turer every night; and three lectures onou 
topic are regarded as a very full exposition <(^ 
The lecturers are men of talents and edu^ 
in every profession of life, who desire to 'u0oei 
the people or to render their own attaiitf«» 
known. The most distinguished divinei«a- 
tors, physicians, lawyers, and nterchantsvipi*^ 
before the people as lecturers. Amonj tlKW, 
the Rev. Dr. W. E. Channing and M*. John 
Quincy Adams, ex-president of the United 
States, may be named. These voluntary«»ci>ers 
generally lecUire without fees : but if afflinister, 
a lawyer, or a physician, have a large Iniily and 
a small income, and also talents for lablic in- 
struction, it is no disparagement to Hs reputa- 
tion, but the contrary, if he prepare ty© or three 
lectures and receive fees for their deli^O' . . 
will deliver them first in each of tb public ia- 
stitution« for popular lectures in Boson, then n 
Roxbury and Chariestown, suburbsof Boston; 
he will next visit Salem, Lowell, W»fcester, aiid 
Providence, by rail-roads, and by th clo««e of the 
season, will have realised three or bur hundred 
dollars, without having seriously iiterrupted hi3 
professional pursuits. Some lecftrers of h^ 
reputation receive forty or fifty ddlars for each 
lecture in the large cities. The kstruction cwi- 
veyed by this method is compa»tivdv small* 
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It ii cultivates intellectual tastes among tie 
^ple ; and it binds the higher and lower minds 
•gether by reciprocation of sentiment. To one 
^customed to contemplate the indifference with 
hich many of the anstocracy of Bhtain regard 
le masses of their countrymen, this effect of 
emocratic institutions is highly pleasing. In 
iritain, Ijord Brougham and Sir G. S. Mac- 
enzie have delivered lectures to the people, but 
have never observed the names of other indivi- 
oals of the same rank mentioned as having done 

Oct. 23. Ther. 37°. i'ic/area.— We have 
een some excellent pictures in private coUec- 
Dus in Boston, by Allston, Stuart, and New- 
)wn. Allston*8 pictures are painted in the dark 
eep-shaded colours of the old Italian masters. 
ie has product both landscapes and figures. 
There appeared to me to be depth of mind in 
»olh, but in his landscapes there is a want of 
lannony in the colouring. We saw a large pic- 
are of Jeremiah dictating to an amanuensis the 
nspirations of the Holy Spirit. The eyes ex- 
)res9 the activity of the sentiment of the super- 
natural (the excitement of the organ of Wonder), 
rat the figure is colossal and the attitude is firm 
uui upright, expressive of the natural language 
of Firmness, Conscientiousness, and Self-esteem, 
18 if he were about to defy a tyrant, rather than 
indite an inspired message. The eyebrows are 
horizontal, the forehead is calm, the muscles of 
the mouth express mental power, but without 
any peculiar character of emotion. With a 
^ht change in the expression of the eyes, the 
pictore might be called Cato addressing the Ro- 
man Senate, and the whole figure would be in 
harmony with the design. There is great talent, 
however, in the picture. There is power, depth, 
and also soAness in the expression and colouring. 
The figure of the scribe is well executed. 

Uit of Phrenology to ArtuU. — Phrenology 
is calculated to be useful to artists in teaching 
them the principles and readier discrimination of 
natural language. Every faculty, when roused 
into predominant activity, stamps on the eyes 
and features a mental expression peculiar to 
itself, and it produces also peculiar attitudes of 
the body. When several faculties are strongly 
excited at the same time, the expression and 
attitude are of a mixed character, but the pecu- 
liar influence of each faculty is still clearly dis- 
cernible. There is nothing arbitrary or contra- 
dictory in the results. Artists who do not know 
these expressions individually, are liable to mis- 
understand their combinations. The sentiment 
of Wonder, for instance, when strongly excited, 
naes into a feeling of the supernatural, and this 
is intended to be the predominant emotion in 
Jeremiah, in the picture now described. It is 
accordingly accurately portrayed in the eyes; 
hut the forehead, dnd mouth, and attitude, do 
not express it ; yet, in nature, they would have 
heen modified into harmony with it. The eye- 
brows Would have been arched upwards, the 
niouth would have been open, and the head 
raised genUy upwards and to the side, in the 
direction of the organ of Wonder. 

We saw a picture by Newton, of Don Quixote 
J[tlh Amadis de Gaul lying on the table beside 
nim. It is a work of great merit The figure 
^1 of course, tall, gaunt and lean, and the counts* 
Jttnce long and sharp. But the artist has given 
htm a high and narrow forehead, surmounted by 
*tt enormous organ of wonder, and he has blended 
the whole expression of the attitude and face into 
^s^ony with this combination. The eyes are 



turned up in the direction of the organ of ** Won- 
der," and innumerable wrinkles, caused by its 
activity, and expressive of its quality, furrow the 
brow. 

October 24. Thermometer 44°. — Practiced 
Phrenology. — There are great numbers of" prac- 
tical phrenologists** in the United States, and 
there are several now in Boston, men who ex- 
amine heads and predicate characters for fees, and 
who are pretty extensively consulted. This 
practice, which in the eyes of the uninitiated 
resembles palmistry and fortune-telUng, is said 
to have created a strong feeling of disgust against 
Phrenology itself, in the mindis of men of science 
and education. This is unquestionably an evil ; 
but on the other hand i have found here a phalanx 
of very superior persons, belonging, most of them, 
to the learned professions, who are excellent 
phrenologists, so far as the philosophy of mind 
is implied in the study, but who are very little 
acquainted with that department of it which em- 
braces the organs and their combinations in dif- 
ferent relative proportions. They are theorists, 
while the former are altogether practical. The 
temperaments alio are very little understood by 
my present audience. 

The Tcmperamenta. — We held a meed ig in 
the lecture-room lo-day, at ten o'clock, A. M., 
for the purpose of practical illustration. I ex- 
hibited four large drawings, representing respec- 
tively, the Nervous, Bilious, Sanguine and Lym- 
phatic Temperaments, and described the efi'ects 
of them on the general acuvity of the brain ; and 
I added Dr. Thomas's theory of their formation 
as the best which has been ofiered. The per- 
sons who attended amounted to about sixty, three 
filths of whom were genUemen, and two-fifths 
ladies. I first request^ the company to tell my 
own temperament and its effects, 'i his they 
readily did. The gendemen were next requested 
to come to the platform, one at a dme, and the 
company pronounced an opinion on their tem- 
peraments. At first, there was considerable dis- 
crepancy in the views stated ; and in these cases, 
the expression of opinion was allowed to pro- 
ceed, until some one announced the temperament, 
or combination of temperamentB, which appeared 
to me to be correct. Among ten of the gende- 
men, six presented the combination of the ner- 
vous and biHous temperaments; two or three 
presented the nervous, sanguine, and bilious ; and 
scarcely in one was any trace of the lymphaUc 
to be found. 

The correspondence between these combina- 
tions, and the great activity by which the New 
Englanders ure disdnguished, was readily recog- 
nised. 

The ladies next stood up, six or seven at a 
time, and thfeir temperaments 'were predicated by 
the company. The combinations were essen- 
dally the same as those in the gendemen, with a 
slight infiision of the lymphatic temperament, 
which is generally found to some extent in the 
female sex, and which gives to their figures that 
roundness of form which is so essential an ele- 
ment in beauty. In them, also, the temperaments 
are less strongly marked than in men. 

These exercises excited much interest, and .af- 
forded a good deal of amusement. They served 
to convey a conviction of the truth and practical 
importance of the doctrine of the temT>eraments, 
which no extent of mere reading could have pro- 
duced. They afforded an opportunity, also, of 
showing the palpable absurdity of a statement 
which has made a great figure in the writings of 
the anti-phrenologists, namely, diat the tempera- 



ments afiford a back-door for escape when the 
phrenologist is pressed by a difficulty. I called 
their attention to the simple proposition, that in 
the scane individual all the organs are under the 
influence of the tame temperament ^ and that, 
therefore, the size of the organ .determines their 
natural reladve power. For instance: in one 
gendeman in whom the nervous temperament 
predominated, the observing organs were large, 
and those of reflecdon small ; the high tempera- 
ment rendered both sets of organs active, but the 
knowing organs were the more powerful, because 
they preponderated in size. In another, in whom 
the lymphadc temperament prevailed, die organs 
of Benevolence and Consciendousness were large, 
and those of Yeneradon small. The low tem- 
perament rendered the whole brain inacdve, but 
the feelings of Benevolence and Justice were 
more powerful than that of Yeneradon. The 
nervous temperament determines constitutional 
mental activity ; the sanguine, constitutional men- 
tal and muscular activity combined ; the bilious, 
constitutional capacity for sustained action ; and 
the lymphatic, constitutional inactivity, both bo- 
dUy and mental ; but the temperaments afford no 
indication of the predominance of certain cere- 
bral organs in the persons in whom they are 
found, which alone gives origin to distinctive na- 
tural mental qualities. 

After practi jing for nearly an hour and a half, 
in discrinunating the temperaments, almost every 
person present became capable of distinguishing 
them easily, and we proceeded to the examina- 
tion of skulls and busts. I pointed out the 
method of distinguishing die relative proportions 
of the regions of the brain devoted to the animal 
propensities, to the moral sentiments, and to the 
intellectual faculties, and the company selected 
skulls aud casts ad libitum^ examined them, and 
pronounced an opinion on the relative dimensions 
of these parts. They were surprised at the ex- 
tent of the differences, and at the facility with 
which they could be distinguished. These exer- 
cises continued till half-past twelve, and the in- 
terest never flagged. 

Development of the brain in the inhabitants 
of Boston. — New England was peopled chiefly 
by individuals who left their native homes for 
the sake of enjoying religious liberty in their 
new abodes; and the cerebral organisation which 
such dispositions imply, appears to have de- 
scended to theur posterity. In all countries which 
I have visited I have remarked that the female 
head, although less in size, is more fully developed 
in the region of the moral sentiments, in propor- 
tion to the other regions, than that of the male ; 
and Boston presents no exception to the rule. 
Here the female head is in general beautifully de- 
veloped in the moral and intellectual departments, 
and the natural language of the countenance is 
soft, aflfectionate, and rational. In the men, also, 
large moral and intellectual organs are very gen- 
eral ; but Benevolence and Yeneration are more 
frequendy large than Conscientiousness. The 
cerebral organisation of this people, taking them 
all in all, appears really to have been enlarged in 
the moral and intellectual regions by long cultiva- 
tion, added to the influence of a favourable stock. 

On making this remark, however, to a friend, 
I was told that the persons who composed my 
class were the elite of the city, and above the 
average in attainments and talents. By going to 
a concert given by Madame Caradori Allen, to 
the theatre, to the courts of justice, to the churches, 
and other places of public resort, I became satis- 
fied of the correctness of my friend's observation ; 
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but still I found a considerable predominance of 
the moral and intellectual regions, combined with 
the active temperaments already described, per- 
vadmg the whole masses, and I consider this 
people naturally capable of rising to a high de- 
gree of civilisation. 

Police^ Boston. — The economy of the citi- 
zens of Boston is perceptible in the imperfect 
lighting of the town. The public lamps were 
not lighted this evening till the moon set; and as 
many of the streets are narrow, and the houses 
hi^, and the moon was only seven or eight days 
old, dark shadows obscured the way, and pro- 
duced a melancholy gloom. 

In the newspapers to-day, it is reported that 
yesterday evening, between 6 and 6 o'clock, a 
South Carolinian gentleman had some altercation 
with a gentleman of New York in the entry to 
this hotel (the Tremont House,) and fired a pis- 
tol at him. The ball missed, and the offender 
was immediately apprehended and carried to the 
Police Court. We were in the hotel at the time, 
and at six o'clock sat down to tea at the table of, 
the 'Madies' ordinary," yet we never heard a 
word of the occurrence ! It is said that a ball 
was found on the floor, but apparently it had 
dropped out of the pistol, for there was no mark 
on the wall, or any appearance of its having 
struck any object when fired. The offender is 
reported to be insane. He was admitted to bail 
on a recognisance of $500, to take his trial at the 
next term of ^e Municipal Court, and for want 
of it, was committed. 

The Voluntary Church.— On the 4th of Au- 
gust 1838, Lord Brougham is reported to have 
stated, in his place in parliament, that the Volun- 
tary Church system has not answered in America. 
I have endeavoured, by inquiries made of per- 
sons whom I conceived likely to be well-informed, 
to discover what inconveniences have attended it. 
The following circumstances have been men- 
tioned to me as evils. The congregations, it is 
said, are adopting the practice of engaging their 
ministers for only three, five, or seven years, and 
then turning them adrift, if they are not satisfied. 
In the villages, also, there are so many churches 
that some of them languish. 

I asked, whether the congregations act capri- 
ciously in dismissing their pastor, at the end of 
the stipulated engagement ; and have been told, 
that they do not intentionally act capriciously ; 
but that as the minister with whose services they 
have dispensed is occasionally found to be highly 
acceptable to a different congregation, this charge 
is made against them with a show of reason by 
those who differ from them in opinion. 

It appears to me that this system of change, 
if generally adopted, would be attended with ad- 
vantages, especially in the present condition of 
clerical instruction. Within less than seven 
years, most clergymen have exhausted their 
whole stock of ideas in preaching and ministering 
to their people, and although they continue their 
labours for forty years longer, they do not com- 
municate a new view. By changing pastors, 
fresh minds would be bi ought to operate on the 
flocks, and a greater degree of energy would 
pervade the service. If rotation in churches pre- 
vailed, no minister of talent and industry would 
lack employment ; for the vacancy made by the 
removal of one would be supplied by the call of 
another to fill his place. 

In regard to the multiplication of churches, I 
remarked, that one of Dr. Chalmers's arguments 
in favour of an Establishment is, that men have 
no appetite for religion, and that, if left to them- 



selves, they will neither build churches, nor en- 
dow pastors, but prefer remaining in heathenism. 
Here, however, we are assured, that, under the 
Voluntaiv system, •* church extension" goes on 
too rapidly, and that pastors and churches are 
more numerous than flocks ! 

One instance, however, was mentioned to me 
of a clergyman suffering annoyance from a fear- 
less discharge of his duty. The Rev. John 
Pierpont, a Unitarian pastor, a man of great 
talent, and of the purest morals, has preached too 
strongly against intemperance, and taken too ac- 
tive a part in the temperance cause, to suit the 
taste of his congregation, a large proportion of 
whom are distUlers and retailers of spirituous 
liquors. These have taken offence, and on a 
recent vote to decide whether his letter in expla- 
nation of his conduct was satisfactory or not, 
fifty-eight proprietors of pews voted *♦ yea," and 
forty-four ** nay." This vote is an approval by 
a majority, and he continues his ministerial func- 
tions. This case shows, however, that under 
the Voluntary system a minister is not necessa- 
rily the slave of his congregation, and that if in- 
stances to the contrary occur, the cause of them 
must be sought in the weakness of the individual 
who yields because he does not feel that self-sus- 
taining power and independence which high en- 
dowments confer. 

In answering my inquiries into their church 
affairs, some of my Boston friends asked me 
what objections were urged in Britain against the 
system of legal establishments for the support of 
religion. I mentioned a few: The established 
clergy in England and Scotland support unalter- 
able articles of faith declared by ancient acts of 
parliament to be true interpretations of the will of 
God, and important to salvation : They expel 
from their livings every one of their own num- 
ber who presumes to express doubts of the infalli- 
ble truths of any of these doctrines : They invite 
their fiocks to search the Scriptures, to try all 
things, and to hold fast that which is good ; but 
if, in following this advice, the flocks chance to 
arrive at conclusions different from those sanc- 
tioned by act of pariiament, they are charged 
with heresy, denied church privileges, and in 
private are stigmatised as ** bad men." These 
articles and ** Confessions of Faith," morever, 
were framed at the very dawn of civilisation, 
when the arts and sciences, and the philosophy 
of the human mind, scarcely existed. Conse- 
quently some of the doctrines contained in them 
stand in direct contradiction to natural truth, 
while the entire scheme of theology which they 
propound is widely different from that which an 
extensive knowledge of mental and physical 
science applied to the interpretation of Scripture 
in the present day would probably dictate. The 
professors of these doctrines have the command 
of the parish schools, and of the universities, and 
to the extent of their ability they infuse their 
opinions into each generation as it comes on the 
stage : But mind cannot be arrested in its pro- 
gress. Providence bestows on some individuals 
superior endowments of the moral and intellectual 
faculties, which lead their possessors into doubt 
on some points in spite of themselves. But those 
who arc thus gifted have a choice only between 
two evils ; either to renounce their livings and de- 
part into the wilderness of vohmtaryisni, as out- 
casts from the fold of the faithful, or to practise 
hypocrisy. The latter is sometimes preferred, 
although not without inward struggles. Some 
of these individuals may be heard praying pub- 
licly against ** a wicked spirit of unbelief," which 



is constantly besetting them, and which is prob- 
ably nothing but the natural operation of their 
own superior faculties spontaneously soggestini 
truth, and quiedy whispering that some of the 
dogmas they teach are enoneous. Other indi- 
viduals, in whom secretiveness is large, and eos- 
scientiousness deficient, feel quite at home in the 
regions of hypocrisy, and enjoy their legal g^ 
ries undisturbed by inward visitations. Far ixm 
being the advocates of natural science and hbeoj 
educadon, many of the clergy oppose bodi, ad 
insist that their peculiar articles of faith shaU k 
combined with all public instruction at the a- 
pense of the state. They are placed in a felse 
position, also, in relation to the enlightened por- 
tion of the laity, who while they ostennWy 
adhere to the parliamentary ardcles of fiaith, pii- 
vately disbelieve them, and, in conseqneoee, 
while they accord an outward homage to tlte 
church, never lose an opportunity to thwart tbe 
schemes and defeat the views of the detfy. 
Conventional hypocrisy, likewise, is theit^e 
of the philosophejrs under the dominioo ofu 
established church. There is a tacit convemioe 
of mutual forbearance between them and the 
clergy : The clergy make no inquiry into Urn 
orthodoxy, and, in return, they leave the clofy 
to guide the mames in their own paths. The 
general effect of the system is to chain up the 
intellect^ and paralyse the moral sentimeots of 
the best minds in the highest departiaeot of 
human thought — theological and moral science. 

It is objected also to legal establishments for 
the support of religion, that their natural tendency 
is to render the clergy indolent and negiifefi. 
The churches of England and Ireland presem 
numerous examples of clergymen, who, althouf 
enjoying rich endowments, are never seen ^ 
their flocks. Indifference in the pastors is ifc 
parent of indifference and formality in the peopk. 
The •* pride, pomp, and circumstance" of a slate- 
establishment produce supercilious feelings in(k 
favoured clergy towards the pastors of all oikr 
sects ; and the possession of legal power inciio 
them to outrage the rights of conscience, by left- 
ing taxes from dissenters for the support of 
opinions which they disavow. 

In the foregoing remarks on the voluntary and 
the legal systems, the abuses or worst fcatmes 
of both are stated and compared ; while in ihc 
discussions which generally take place on th»e 
topics, all that is good in the one is contratfil 
with all that is bad in the other, a very uifif 
mode of treating the merits of either. That is 
much of good found in both. In point of fact, 
an able and conscientious minister in the toIob- 
tary church, unless in very peculiar circumstances, 
like those of Mr. Pierpont, soon rivets bimsdf 
in the esteem and affections of his people, and is 
cherished by them for life ; while a clergyman of 
the same character in the established chnrch is 
equally beloved and respected by his flock. 
Good, able, and active men are safe and in^ 
pendent in both, in so far as mere emoftment is 
concerned ; but the establishment is a paradise, 
while the voluntary church is a howling wilder- 
ness, for incapacity, indolence, folly, dishonesty, 
and the minor vices. The chief difference inthe 
case of good and able men is, that under the 
voluntary system, an individual of superior piety, 
talents, and attainments has^ it in his power to 
carry forward his flock to higher and purer riews 
of Christianity, in proportion as these open np to 
his own mind (and he often does so in the Uniifio 
States ;) while his equal in the established chnn* 
is tied down by the pariiamentary articles o( he- 
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lief; be is the slave of them, and of his weaker 
brethren, who are ever ready to defend the bul- 
warks of igaorance and indolence under the guise 
of maintaining the purity of the faith, and to en- 
force the law of expulsion against any more gifted 
member, who would veniure to remove one stone 
of the legal edifice. In America, as 1 formerly 
mentioned, the statute law of a state is occasiun- 
aily revised; obsolete and repealed acts are 
omitted; altered statutes are remodeled into a 
connected and consistent form, and the whole laws 
are brought to harmonise, as much as possible, 
vith the existing condition of the people: but 
the principles of infallibility and immutability 
are inherent in the nature of an established church. 
The state of human knowledge may change ; 
opinion may change; political institutions may 
change ; and generation may give way to genera- 
tion, bat the articles of faith, ratified and approved 
of by act of parliament, never vary ! 

Oct. 26. Thermometer 38i**. JS'atimal Skulls. 
—To-day I visited Dr. Warren's collection of 
skulls in the medical college. It is large and 
valuable, embracing many specimens of crania of 
different,nations ; and these I found to correspond 
in their general forms and dimensions with the 
skulls of the same nations in the phrenological 
collection of Edinburgh. Dr. Warren showed 
me three skulls of an extinct people, picked up 
in the valley of the Mississippi. They strikingly 
resemble the Chinese skulls in the Edinburgh 
collection. The Rev. Dr. J. D. Lang, who has 
investigated the subject, considers it clear that 
America was peopled from the South Sea Islands ; 
while Dr. Morton regards the native American 
bdians as a distinct family of the human race, 
not referrible i'or their origin to any of the com- 
monly acknowledged varieties. If numerous 
ancient skulls resembling these three should ulti- 
mately be found, they would strongly corroborate 
Dr. Lang*s opinion ; but the skulb of the existing 
tribes favour Dr. Morton's views. 

Dr. Warren possesses also several casts of 
skulls said to belong to a rac« of ancient Peru- 
vians who preceded the present Inca family. 
They are exceedingly narrow and depressed in 
the forehead, and extend to an extraordinary 
length backward from the ear. In strange dis- 
cord with this organisation, we are told that this 
people manifested high intellectual qualities ; that 
they were civilised, powerful, and the authors of 
magnificent architectural works, the ruins of 
which still attest their greatness. The question 
has often been asked how phrenologists reconcile 
these facts with their doctrines. At present we 
can give no answer on the facts as stated, except 
that we doubt theii accuracy. Great ruins, and 
some extraordinary skulls have been found in the 
same k)cality, and it has been assumed that these 
skulls, of which few have reached us, are fair 
average specimens of the crania of the builders of 
these works ; and it is thence argued that phre- 
nology cannot be true. The number of skulls 
hitherto exhibited, however, is so small, that it 
may be quite possible that they are abnormal 
Bpecimens selected as curiosities on account of 
their odd appearance; and even if such skulls 
abound, how can we be certain that any of them 
belonged to the men who planned and superin- 
tended the execution of the works ? An inferior 
and enslaved race may have laboured under the 
direction of powerful minds. 

It is a rule equally sound in philosophy as in 
law, that we should always obtain the beat evi- 
dence possible of facts, before we form our judg- 
ment (m the inferences to be deduced from them. 



On the one hand, then, we find that in all coun- 
tries hitherto explored, a living head of which 
the circumference, taken a littie higher than the 
orbit, does not exceed thirteen inches, while the 
distance from the top of the nose backwards, 
over the top of the head to the occipital bone, is 
less than nine inches, is, in the existing races of 
mankind, invariably accompanied by idiocy ; 
that the skulls of the ancient Egyptians discover- 
ed in their tombs amidst the proud monuments of 
their greatness, belong to the Caucasian variety 
of mankind, and exhibit the same development 
of the intellectual organs which is found in the 
civilised Europeans of the present age who rival 
them in art ; that in the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans, whose histories aro authejatic, and whose 
busts and statues remain, intellectual groatness 
was concomitant with large dimensions in the 
forehead; that in modem Europeans the same 
concomitance is still observable ; ihat the existing 
races of native American Indians show skulls in- 
ferior in their moral and intellectual development 
to those of the Anglo-Saxon race, and that, 
morally and intellectually^ these Indians are in- 
ferior to their Anglo-Saxon invaders, and have 
receded before them. These facts are tangible 
and authentic, they all harmonise, and go to sup- 
port one conclusion, namely, that diminutive 
size in the anterior lobe of the brain is concomi- 
tant with feeble, and large size with great intel- 
lectual powers. 

If we place this evidence on the one hand, and 
the alleged facts concerning the ancient Peru- 
vians on the other, only one of two conclusions 
can be logicsdly adopted — either that the latter 
facts are erroneously or imperfecUy observed ; or 
Uiat, in the case of the ancient Peruvians, nature 
has not followed the same law which she has ad- 
hered to in all other instances in which her ope- 
rations have been most rigidly scrutinised. In 
the present state of our knowledge, I embrace 
the former opinion. The real value of the evi- 
dence afforded by these ancient Peruvian skulls 
will be best estimated by supposing the phreno- 
logical proposition of size being a measure of 
power, to be reversed, and that we had, on the 
strength of these skulls, maintained that defici- 
ency in the anterior lobe is the cause and sign of 
mental superiority. How triumphantiy would 
our opponents have cited existing facts in refuta- 
tion of our theory, and pitied us for our imbe- 
cility in building our doctrines on such a defective 
basis! 

One observation, however it is important to 
keep in view, namely, that if these skulls have 
been artificially compressed, it may be possible 
that the intellectual organs existed in medium 
size in the brain, and were only displaced ; just 
as the spine exists and performs its functions in 
persons afflicted with curvature, although part of 
it is out of its usual line. But this point cannot 
be determined without inspecting brains. 

Oct. 27. Thermometer 41°. Servants in 
New England. — ^An American tourist relates the 
story of a domestic seivant, who rose to be colo- 
nel of a militia regiment, and in this capacity en- 
tertained his own master as a guest at a public 
dinner given by the regiment I have heard the 
tourist blamed for publishing this anecdote, as 
the parties are still alive, but am assured that it 
is perfectiy authentic, and that the servant, after 
entertaining, in his capacity of colonel, his master 
and other gentlemen at table, descended to his 
station without having felt either elated or de- 
pressed, honoured or degraded. He knew that 
such thin^ lesult from the constitution of his 



country. Much has been said against tbe cha- 
racter of servants in the United States. We 
already perceive that a large proportion of the 
domestic *' helps," as they are called, are Irish, 
or negroes; the number of Anglo-Americans em- 
ployed in this capacity is small. So far as we 
can discover, there are several reasons for this 
fact. Service is not esteemed honourable among 
the Americans, and it is ill paid. The young 
women engaged at the cotton-mills in Lowell 
earn larger wages, after paying for their board 
and lodging, than the female domestic servanta of 
Boston. They prefer also working for twelve 
hours, and then being free from all restraint 
during the other twelve hours and on Sundays, to 
undergoing that constant superintendence which 
is inevitable in family service. But there aro 
instances of American servants, both male and 
female, romaining in the same family for thirty 
or forty years, and making excellent ** helps.'* 
They must be well paid, and treated with con- 
sideration. If a master or mistress be selfish, 
unreasonable, and unmannerly, their domestics 
refuse to bear with their humours and leave them. 
Future prospects of the United States. — It 
has been my object, in meeting men of enlarged 
knowledge, experience, and understanding, to 
discover the views entertained by them regarding 
the prospecta of the United States. It is only by 
hearing and comparing opinions, and the reasons 
of them, that a stranger can obtain elemente for 
forming judgmenta of his own on a country 
which he visita. I am informed, then, that the 
political changes in England are studied hero 
with great interest, and that the intimate connec- 
tion between the prosperity of the two countries 
is well understood by all classes of the people of 
New England. The late confiicta between the 
dissenters and the established church in Britaiiu 
have attracted attention. One highly intelligent 
friend expressed his expectation that the Churcli 
of England would fall in five years : I allowed 
fifty years for the accomplishment of his hopes. 
The opinion is pretty general that the future seat 
of government of the United States must be in 
the west, and that the future destinies of the 
Union will depend on the degree in which moral 
and intellectusd shall keep pace with physical de- 
velopment The facilities of realising wealth In 
the countries watered by the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi are so great, that there is danger that a 
sordid spirit of money-getting may take posses- 
sion of the people to such an extent as to render 
wealth the sole criterion of consideration, to the 
neglect of mental culture ; and in such an event, 
that inequality of fortune with which England is 
afflicted, would arise, and a depressed common 
people would be called into existence. If this 
were to be the case, and if these degraded beings 
were left in possession of political power (which 
could not be prevented), intestine commotions, 
quarrels between ^the states, disunion, and ruin, 
would be the probable fate of America. The 
best minds have confidence in the natural har- 
mony between the interesta of all the states, 
when justice pervades the councils of all ; and 
also reliance on the power of their republican in- 
stitutions, if aided by education, to preserve the 
mass of the people in virtue and comfortable cir- 
cumstances, if they can only succeed in making 
instruction keep pace with wealth and numbers. 
Even the rich men here speak with approbation 
of the law which distributes the pmternal property 
equally among the children. They say that it 
presento a powerful obstacle to the overgrowth 
of families, and that they do not know any family 
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that has continued in possession of extraordinary 
wealth for three generations. The very principle 
of division reduces the largest fortuiles when 
twenty or thirty grandchildren come to inherit 
them. The same law renders it more easy for 
men of superior moral and intellectual qualities 
to emerge from poverty to wealth. Several such 
have been pointed out to me, who, having distin- 
guished themselves by their virtues and talents, 
have married daughters of rich families, and 
eventually risen to the 6rst stations in the com- 
monwealth. Several clergymen are in excellent 
circumstances by tliis means. In Britain, the 
parents of these young ladies would have watched 
for the hand of some younger son of a noble or 
aristocratic family, whose poverty needed their 
fortunes, and who gave them rank in exchange 
for wealth. In America, nature's no'oility is pre- 
ferred, and amidst the trials and vicissitudes of 
life, high mental qualities are found a surer stay 
for happiness than artificial rank. The prospects 
of the family also are superior. Natural gifts, if 
possessed by both parents, descend to posterity ; 
artificial rank vanishes in descendants, and leaves 
no substitute in its place. 

Aristocracy in America and England. — It 
has frequently been stated as a charge against 
the Americans, that they reco^ise no aristocracy 
except that of wealth. I find that here, as well 
as in other countries, men possessed of great 
wealth, and those who have a strong desire for 
it, without being able to boast of any superior 
moral or intellectual qualities or attainments, 
estimate their neighbours by the extent of their 
possessions ; and they assure me that this is the 
only criterion of superiority acknowledged by 
society — that dollars are indispensable to the ac- 
quisition of influence or consideration. But, on 
the other hand, I perceive ^hat those individuals 
who are endowed with high moral and intellec- 
tual faculties, extensively cultivated, estimate 
their fellow-citizens by the degree in which they 
possess {hfise attributes, and some men are spo- 
ken of with the highest love and admiration, 
whose gi^atness is mental, and not pecuniary. 
Mr. Daniel Webster, the greatest political cha- 
racter of Massachusetts, is not rich. 

*Biitish travellers who blame the Americans 
for worshipping an aristocracy of wealth, appear 
to me to forget the practice at home. In Britain 
all the aristocracy who are worshipped by the 
inferior ranks are rich, most of them very rich ; 
and to the best of my observation, when a noble 
family has sunk into poverty, the members of 
it receive less respect from their own rank, and 
*(?ertainly fhr less homage from their inferiors, 
than are offered to those whose possessions are 
large. In regard to the untided aristocracy of 
Britain, their station and influence depend almost 
entirely on their wealth. When they become 
poor, they sink at once into obscurity. Thomas 
Moore, the poet, a man of genius, and of great 
refinement of taste and manners, who has asso- 
ciated much with the aristocracy of England, 
observes (if 1 recollect rightly), in his Life of 
Sheridan, that the possession of political power 
alone forms a passport to men of plebeian birth 
into the ranks of the high aristocracy, on a foot- 
ing of equality ; and that, although men of talent 
in other departments of life may be admitted to 
associate among them, they are never permitted 
to become as one of them, or words to this effect. 
When I read this observation many years ago, I 
considered the fact to be degrading to genius and 
virtue, and whatever faults may bo chargeable 
against the Americans in this respect, I cannot 



perceive that we have much reason to boast of 
superiority at home. 

Elections. — So far as I can learn, candidates 
for offices in the state do not travel from door to 
door and canvass for votes in Massachusetts, as I 
have seen them do in Scotland. * They are here 
on the eve of an annual election, and ward meet- 
ings have been called by each of the political par- 
ties in the city ; these choose delegates to repre- 
sent them, and the delegates from all the wards 
assemble and prepare a list of candidates to be 
proposed to their party, as proper persons to fill 
the vacant offices. These lists are n^med 
*• tickets." The whig ticket and the democratic 
ticket are announced in the newspapers of the 
respective parties, and the one is supported and 
the other depreciated, by all the facts, arguments, 
and wit, and I fear also by all the inventions, 
falsehoods, and ealumnic!/, which the talents and 
industry of each party can bring to bear on the 
merits of their own candidates, and the demerits 
of those on the other side. We may regret the 
departures from truth, courtesy, and honour, 
which these contests often evoke in the public 
press, but all who have mingled in public life 
must be well aware that similar practices dis- 
grace the press of Britain in no limited degree. 
The voters are registered, and the city and counties 
are divided into districts of convenient dimensions, 
in each of which a polling place is fixed and 
publicly announced. The voters repair to these 
stations oii the day of election ; each announces 
his name to the officer in charge of the register ; 
if it is found there, the voter passes to the ballot 
box, in which he deposits his printed list or 
"ticket," and retires. Numerous partisans of 
each side attend, who check any attempts at 
voting under false names. No man can vote 
twice, because he is checked off in the register 
when he first appears. The ♦• ticket" is not 
subscribed by the voter, because this would be- 
tiay the secret of his vote ; but his hand is pretty 
stricdy looked at to see that he does not deposit 
two or more *• tickets" in the box. At the close 
of the election, the tickets are examined, and a 
statement of the votes made up by officers ap- 
pointed for the purpose, and those candidates are 
chosen who have a majority of all the voters in 
their favour. If an individual voter is not satis- 
fied with the '* ticket" of his parly, he may erase 
any names from it he pleases, and add others. 
As there is generally no concert among those 
who make these alterations, they very rarely elect 
their own candidates." The only effect of their 
proceeding is to weaken the vote of their, party. 
These votes are reganled as thrown away, and 
technically are said to be *• scattered." Occa- 
sionally there are three or more *' tickets," each 
containing a dififerent list of candidates; and if 
each of these lists is presented in nearly equal 
numbers, the result will be no election. Each 
list will be supported by only one third or less of 
the voters ; and as by law a majority of the whole 
is essential to an election, none of the candidates 
will be elected. A new ele<'tion on a future day 
is in these cases announced. I am assured that 
•* intimidation" of voters in the English sense of 
the word is unknown, and would, if attempted, 
be deeply resented and successfully resisted. 
The vote of every man is known to his party, 
and although every individual has it in his power 
to conceal it, few or none have any desire to do 
so. There is no commotion or hostile excitement 
at the elections. 

October 28. Thermometer 44*». The Sailor^ 
Church^ — ^This day I went to hear the Rev. Mr. 



Taylor of the Sailors' Church prearh. He had* 
numerous audience of sailors of vaiious nations, 
and also a portion of the ordinary citizens of 
Boston. The seamen occupy the pews in tbe 
middle of the area of the church, which are il 
free. The citizens occupy the side pews. Ift 
text was in Romans x. 1, '< Brethren, my heaifi 
desire and prayer to God for Israel is, that thej 
might be saved." His temperament is bilious- 
nervous; the anterior lobe of his brain islo^ 
and high, but not broad. Eventuality, Comfi- 
rison, and Causality, are large. BenevoleoR, 
Imitation, and Firmness, are large. He wast 
seaman himself, and has not received a regular 
theological education ; but there is genius in him. 
He is a bold, upright, benevolent, shrewd, aod 
sensible man ; indefatigable in exertion, and gen^ 
rally beloved. He produces a powerfuT impres- 
sion in preaching, by his originality, good sense, 
earnestness, and eloquence. His oratory is of a 
peculiar character; it is full of imagery of ihe 
boldest description, drawn chiefly from nautical 
affairs ; and it makes a deep impression on the 
sailors. They sat with ears, eyes, and mooths 
open, as if spell-bound, in listening to him. I 
wrote down the following passages of his dis- 
course from memory immediately on going home. 
They are inferior to the originals, but are not 
caricatured, or intentionally coloured in any re- 
spect. He described ** a ship at sea, bound for 
the Port of Heaven, when the man at the lead 
sung out < rocks a head.' ' Port the helm,' eried 
the mate. * Aye, aye, sir,' was the answer; the 
ship obeyed and stood upon a tack. But in two 
minutes more the lead indicated a shoal. The 
man on the look-out sung out * Sand-banks sad 
breakers a head.' The captain was now called 
and the mate gave his opinion, but, sail whes 
they could, the lead and the eye showed nothing 
but dangers all round; sand-banks, coral ree^ 
sunken rocks, and dangerous coasts. The chut 
showed them cleariy enough where the Port of 
Heaven lay ; there was no doubt about its btitude 
and longitude ; but they all sung out that it wu 
impossible to reach it : there was no fair way to 
get to it. My friends, it was the devil who blew 
up that sand-bank, and sunk these rocks, and set 
the coral insects to work ; his object was to ]m- 
vent that ship from ever getting to heaven, to 
wreck it on its way, and to make prize of tbe 
whole crew for slaves for ever. But just as evny 
soul was seized with r^nstemation, and almost io 
despair, a tight little schooner hove in sight ; she 
was cruising about with one Jesus, a pilot, on 
board. The captain hailed him, and he answered 
that he knew a fair way to the port in question. 
He pointed out to them an opening in the rocks^ 
which the largest ship might beat thr^gh, with 
a channel so deep that the lead could never reach 
the bottom, and the passage was land-locked the 
whole way, so that the wind might veer roond fo 
every point in the compass, and blow hurricanes 
from them all, and yet it could never raise a dan- 
gerous sea in that channel! What did the (Tew 
of that distressed ship do, when Jesus showed 
them his chart, and gave them all the bearings ! 
They laughed at him, and threw his chart b«cl 
in his face. • He find a channel, where Mq 
could not I Impossible !' — and on they sailed ifl 
their own course ; and every soul of them perish- 
ed !" He told them that when men offer whol^ 
some advice to others, and try to save them froB 
their sins, they are constantly maltreated for that 
pains. " This same Paul (who wrote the Epi'' 
tie to the Romans)," said he. " fotind the people 
of Ephesus worshipping a piece of silver whiek 
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they called the goddess Diana, and he told them 
that it was a mere graven image. What did they 
do? Why, there was among them a fellow 
named Demetrius, whose trade was to make 
shrines for tliat image, and he said to Paul, * Paul 
you shall hold your tongue. We know well 
enough that Diana is a great goddess, and if you 
don*t go about your own business, we will do for 
you.' Paul said, that * he did not care ; he 
would tell them the truth, as it was his duly to 
do, and they might do as they pleased.' They 
soon showed him what they would do. They 
mobbed him ! and if he had stayed much longer 
within their reach, they would have lynched him. 
This is always the way men act towaids those 
who would turn them from their sins." 

Popular Lectures — There is no class of idle 
men in the United States, and I am assured that 
there is scarcely an example in Boston, of one 
individual in possession of wealth who is idle. 
The men who have realised an independence, 
either continue in trade or devote themselves to 
public business. It is calculated that six thou- 
sand persons attend lectures in Boston every 
wintei,and, s^ formerly mentioned, men of talent 
of all ranks and professions appear before the 
people as lecturers. The subscription for a gen- 
tleman and two ladies to a lecture once a week, 
from October to April, delivered at the Odeon, 
formerly the theatre, under the patronage of the 
directors of the lyceum, is $2 ; and generally 
1500 persons attend. The Franklin Society 
gives a lecture once a week during the winter 
season, and the subscription is half a dollar each 
person for the whole. Dr. W. E. Channing 
gives the first lecture this season for this society, 
and I have agreed to deliver the second. Mr. J. 
S. Buckingham has promised them the third. In 
Salem, a town of 16,000 inhabitants, about 13 
miles from Boston, there are 1200 subscribers to 
the lyceum lectures at $2 each for the- season. 
Mr. Catlin lectures to them this week on his In- 
dian Gallery. His audience is so large, that he 
repeats each lecture ; the lecture-room being ca- 
pable of accommodating only one half of &em 
at a time. 

October 29. — Thermometer 32*'.— Tbnper* 
anu, — Tke License-law, — The Temperanc% 
question is keenly debated here at present, and 
already it has assumed a political form. The 
stanch opponents of the license-law refuse to 
vote for any representative to the legislature, un- 
less he pled^ himself to endeavour to get that 
law repealed. There are many of these among 
the Whig party. The friends of temperance do 
not, in general, carry their principles so far. 
They do not all refuse to vole for a representa- 
tive although hostile to the law, if he be, in other 
respects, well qualified for his duties as a legisla- 
tor. This has made a split in the ranks of both 
of the political parties. There are Whig license- 
law men, and anti-license law men, and the same 
among the Democrats. Public meetings aie held 
almost every evening in the churches, at which 
the merits of the license-law, and whole question 
of temperance, are debated with great energy 
and talent, before large audiences. Each party 
is heard in turn, and perfect order is preserved. 

October 30. Thermometer 30**. — Phrenology. 
— This morning at ten o'clock, I met my class, 
and gave them practical instructions in observing 
the relative size of the organs in busts and skulls. 
Several busts and skulls having the organs 
marked were presented to them. They formed 
themselves into parties of three or four, and took 
a skull or bust from the oollMtion, examined 



each organ in succession, and wrote down their 
opinions of its size. These were revised by me, 
and corrected, if they appeared to be erroneous. 
About seventy individuals attended, and engaged 
in this exercise, and after attentive observation, 
accompanied by a real- desire to discern, they 
were gratified to find that it is quite possible to 
distinguish, not only the situation of the organs, 
but the relative dimensions of many of them, on 
ordinary skulls. In the few introductoiy remarks 
which I made, I reminded them that they find no 
difficulty in distinguishing between a comma and 
a period ; between the point and the head of a 
pin, and between the eye and the solid part of a 
needle, and that the superficies of the smallest 
phrenological organ in an ordinary head, is equal 
to that of at least dve hundred of these minute 
objects. I also presented to them several casts 
of the heads of idiots, requested them to measure 
them, and remarked, that in the lowest class of 
idiots, in whom the intellectual manifestations 
are nill, the horizontal circumference, taken a 
little higher than the orbit, varies from if to 13 
inches, while the distance from the root of the 
no9e backwards, over the top of the head, to the 
occipital spine, is only between 8 and 9 inches. 
Finally, I instructed them how to distinguish the 
size of the regions of the animal propensities, of 
the moral sentiments, and of the intellect, and 
presented casts of the heads of virtuous men, 
which they contrasted according to these mles, 
with those of executed criminals. The practising 
lasted for three hours, and was conducted with 
much interest by the class. 

If Phrenology be a delusion, as some men are 
still pleased to maintain it to be, it must be a 
strange one; for we afibrd our opponents the 
best means of refuting us, by publicly teaching 
them our art of observation, by furnishing them 
with hundreds of specimens, and bringing them 
into contact with Nature herself! On the 16th 
of Febiuary, 1838, the Rev. James Walker, D. 
D., delivered a lecture on Phrenology, before the 
Boston Society for the Difiusion of Useful Know- 
ledge, in which he brought forward many objec- 
tions against it, and in which, as I am informed, 
he uttered a whole series of mistakes. But this 
genUeman did not avail himself of this opportunity 
of learning how to refute it in the best manner, 
by a direct appeal to facts. He has since been 
elected Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
Harvard University at Cambridge. 

Oct. 31. Thermometer 34°. — The Supreme 
Court. — It snowed all this morning, but the snow 
melted, as it fell. I attended in the United States' 
Supreme Court, Judge Story on the bench, to 
hear Mr. Webster address a jury in a case of 
marine insurance, but he and the other counsel 
were engaged all day in examining witnesses and 
discussing points of law. Neither the judge nor 
counsel wear gowns, wigs, or any other insignia 
of office ; yet they are treated with as much 
respect as if they were clothed in horse-hair and 
ermine. The same individuals act both as soli- 
citors and as barristers ; but when a man shows 
distinguished talents for the department of plead- 
ing, he generally assumes a partner, who devotes 
himself to the proper business of a solicitor. Mr. 
Webster, for instance, practises in the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts, and in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, at Washington, as a 
senior counsel does at the Scottish Bar in Edin- 
burgh, and in the House of Lords in London, as 
a court of appeal. Here the witnesses are al- 
lowed to remain in court, and to listen not only 
iB the pleadings of the counsel, but to the exami- 



nation of the other wimesses, and even to dis- 
cussions between the counsel and the bench as to 
the competency of putting certain questions to 
themselves. For cause shown, the judge will 
remove them from the court, if required by either 
paity to do so ; but the general practice is to 
allow them to hear all the proceedings. In Scot- 
land, witnesses are provided with* a separate 
room, in which they remain till called for to un- 
dergo examination themselves, that each may be 
unbiassed by any thing that may have occurred 
in court. Another object of isolating them is, to 
prevent collusion among them. As no one has 
heard what the others have said, each gives his 
independent tesdmony, and if they concur, the 
conviction of the truth of their statements be- 
comes the stronger. If they difier widely, the 
court and the counsel, who have heard all that 
has been testiHed, enjoy advantages for testing 
their veracity by putting searching questions. I 
saw a ludicrous example of the effect of allowing 
witnesses to be present in court before they are 
themselves examined. An Irish sailor was called 
up, who had listened attendvely to the opening 
speeches of the counsel, and to the examination 
of several witnesses on the opposite side. He 
had construed every word that had been uttered, 
both in the speeches and in the evidence, as so 
man) attacks against his sule, and he set him- 
self fairly to the duty of answering them. When 
placed in the witnesses' box and sworn, and 
asked a question, he did not answer it directly, 
but launched out into bold declarations that such 
a statement, made by such a witness, was false, 
and that another had uttered a misrepresentation, 
and then began to tell his own story, and to en- 
force his own views of the facts by declamaiicn. 
The counsel of both sides interrupted him, and 
the judge explained his duty ; but after the next 
question that was put to him, he started off again 
in the same career. He had a rich Irish brogue, 
and great volubility; of speech, and withal was % 

acute and naif. He convulsed the spectators 
with laughter, aifl at length fairly upset the 
gravity of lawyers, judge, and every one in court. 
Judge Story did his best to recover his gravity, 
and addressed first the spectators, informing them 
that there was a native eccentricity about the Irish 
in expressing their ideas, which every one was 
aware of, and that it was unbecoming to disturb a 
court of justice by laughing at the witness's mode 
of delivering his testimony, and then he explained 
to the witness himself, that his duty was to con- 
fine himself to direct answers to the questions 
asked. Another attempt was made to proceed 
with his examination, but still with imperfect ' 
success. At length a discussion arose about the 
competency of some question. I heard Mr Web- 
ster state his views, but as the court was exces- 
sively crowded, highly heated with stoves, and 
destitute of ventilation, I was forced, by the un- 
pleasant state of the atmosphere, to retire before 
the examination was resumed. Mr. Webster's 
mind is profound and powerful, and a great sub- 
ject is necessary to rouse him to show his might. 
The discussions in the present cause were not of 
this description. 

November 1. Therm. 24*». The Weather. 
— Winter h^ now fairly commenced, but we are 
assured that it is six weeks earlier than usual, 
and tliat we may still enjoy what is called the 
Indian summer, or calm, mild, dry weather, in 
which the sun shines without 9louds the whole 
day, but in which a gentle haze pervades the sky, 
from the very stillness of the atmosphere. This 
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is said to be the most delicious season of the year 
in the United States. 

Boston Common Schools. — I visited several 
of th6 common schools to-day. In the Appen- 
dix to this volume, and the preceding chapters, I 
have explained the educational machinery of this 
commonwealth. Its plan and general structure 
are excellent; but it is capable of much improve- 
ment. Its present condition, compared with that 
which it is susceptible of attaining, is like that of 
a wooden clock contrasted with a chronometer. 
The schools are supported by assessment, and 
are free to every white child who chooses to 
attend. The coloured children are educated 
separately. The school-houses consist of several 
floors. The head-master, who superintends the 
whole, receives a salary of $1500 per annum ; 
there is a male assistant for each floor, who re- 
ceives 6600 per annum ; and a female assistant, 
who receives $250. The children between four 
and seven years of age, form the lowest class, 
and they are tuughi by a female. VVilderspin's 
system of infant education is not practised, and 
the instructions given to these children is chiefly 
in spelling, reading, and reciting. At seven, the 
child is admitted to a higher class, where gram- 
mar, a little geography, writing, and arithmetic, 
are taught. Singing has been recently introduced, 
and with much advantage. It relieves the mono- 
tony of the other studies, afl*ards gratification to 
the children, and serves to cultivate a taste for 
refined and innocent pleasure. In one school, 
the children were requested to sing and to select 
their own song. They chose " I love my native 
land," and sang it with great zest, and good exe- 
cution. The sentiments savoured a good deal of 
Self-Esleem, like the patriotic songs of old Eng- 
land. I was glad to observe, however, sentiments 
of Benevolence «nd Justice towards other nations 
introduced into the last verse. 

Mrs. Minot, a lady of Boston, distinguished 
for her enlightened zeal in education, is endea- 
vouring to introduce drawing into these schools. 
She attends an hour a week iilone of them, and 
gives lessons in drawing to the children. They 
are delighted with the exercise, and it is to be 
hoped that her success will induce the committees 
who manage these seminaries to make it a part 
of the general system of instruction. 

There is also an English High School, in 
which grammar, history, book-keeping, and the 
elements of some of the physical sciences, are 
taught, and a Latin Grammar School, which, in 
1838, was attended by 250 scholars. These 
schools are also free. 

Many of the school-rooms are deficient in ven- 
tilation, the consequences of which are headache, 
loss of appetite, and irritability in such of the 
teachers as do not enjoy exceedingly robust con- 
stitutions ; and drowsiness in the children, in the 
latter portion of each meeting, when the air is 
particularly foul. In the morning, when the 
children come fresh to school, they look healthy, 
cheerful, and well dressed ; but •* words " form 
the staple of the instruction, to the too great ne- 
glect of objects. Improvement in the things 
taught, as well as in the modes of teaching, ad- 
vances slowly, not through want of good inten- 
tion in the members of the school committees, 
but from attachment to old customs, and lack of 
knowledge of better modes than those now exist- 
ing. 

The po7oer of the people exceeds their educa- 
tional attainments. — The institutions and actual 
condition of the people of the United Statics ex- 
hibit at present a heterogeneous aspect to a 



reflecting'mind. The institutions are democratic 
in a high degree, for, with a few exceptions, 
political power is placed in the hands of every 
man above twenty-one years of age, except he 
be absolutely insane, a pauper or a convicted 
felon, without regard to his wealth, character, or 
mental attainments. This is not merely a theo- 
retical arrangement on paper, but a practically 
working system. In point of fact, the masses 
make and unmake the laws, and every interest of 
the state is placed at their discretion. One igno- 
rant man is not a fit ruler for a great nation ; nor 
are ten ignorant men, or a thousand, or ten mil- 
lions of ignorant men, more fit to wield success- 
fully the destinies of a great people than one. 
Numbers do not increase their knowledge, while 
they add to their confidence and power. More- 
over, numbers increase their capacity for evil, 
and diminish it for good, because they keep each 
other's ignorance and presumption in counte- 
nance. The people become formidable, also, in 
the fierceness and energy of their passions, in 
proportion to their members, when one common 
impulse moves them. 

These points are so plain, that it is almost un- 
necessary to state them. Nevertheleas, I daily 
meet with excellent persons here, who seem not 
to perceive their consequences. Education, his- 
tory, and habit, and, above all, the daily exam- 
ple of Europe, have filled their minds with the 
idea of a labouring-class, for whom instruction 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic, with moral 
and religious training, are all that is necessary, 
and a dominant class whose education should be 
more extensive, to fit them for higher duties; 
overlooking the palpable fact, that in Europe the 
better educated class rules the less instructed, 
while in the United States the more ignorant 
governs the more enlightened. 

I have seen men of sense and understanding 
here regard my views as obviously Utopian and 
absurd, when I ventured to express the opinion 
that both the quantity and quality of instruction 
communicated in the common schools of the 
United States, and even in Boston, is fitted much 
more for a government like that of Austria, than 
for that of the United States ! The Austrian go- 
vernment does not object to its subjects being 
taught reading, writing, arithmetic and geography, 
because these are only the elements of knowledge, 
and do not necessarily imply any practical results 
in action. 

The democratic institutions of the United 
States are only now beginning to develop them- 
selves. The generation of 1775 was .trained 
under a monarchy, and they had the feelings and 
habits of Englishmen. When their independ- 
ence was achieved, their mental condition was 
not instantly changed. Their deference for rank 
and for judicial and legislative authority, con- 
tinued nearly unimpaired; George Washington 
took the place of George the Third, and the pub- 
lic authorities elected by themselves, came as 
objects of respect, in place of those named by 
the English governors. The leading men of 
each state suggested or proposed candidates for 
public oflUces, and the people, as a general rule, 
adopted them. In this state of things the best 
educated class continued to rule. But the condi- 
tion of afl^airs is now changed. The generation 
trained to obedience under monarchical institu- 
tions is extinct ; a race occupies the field which 
has been reared under the full influence of de- 
mocracy. The people worship themselves, as 
the fountains equally of wisdom and of power. 
They bend all institutions in subserviency to 



their views and feelings. They are no longer 
led by, but they often dictate to, the wealthy and 
highly educated. Their own education, how- 
ever, remains essentially unchanged; reading, 
writing, and arithmetic are its staple, as in the 
days of yore ! 

This is an error of the mot^t portentous magni- 
tude, and it is astonishing how so many persoai 
remain blind to it. There are still living a few 
remnants of ihe old federalists, who de3ire to see 
the people happy and contented as labourers, k 
who are as averse to their thorough educauona 
an English tory would be in similar dicura- 
stances. These worthy men forget that their 
dreams of popular felicity combing with igno- 
ranee can never be realised in this country, for 
the people have obtained power, and they Iotc 
to wield it. The education provided for ihcin, 
therefore, in their common schools, should be 
the most instructive and practical that human 
wisdom can devise ; for here the masses need 
every possible light to enable them to discern 
their true interests in the management of die 
state. Their governors and legislators are their 
deputies, and must obey them. Men of ^ 
minds may no doubt lead the masses, ahhoo^ 
ignorant, to good; but in proportion to Uiatif 
norance is the risk that bad men of poweifd 
talents will lead them to evil. 

It is gratifying, however, to perceive tbt a 
large number of enlightened individuals are dee|>lj 
imbued with these convictions, and are labouring 
to render them general. Still they have a migbtf 
task to accomplish, before they prevail in raw- 
ing them to practice. It is an unpalatable 8tat^ 
ment to thousands in Boston, that their common 
schools are far below what their institudons fe> 
quire, and that in many parts of the coqdut 
the ox>ndition of the seminaries is still more d»> 
fective ; but the truth, however disagreeable, vauA 
be proclaimed. 

TremofU Theatre. — We went to the theaw 
in the evening, to attend Mr. J. Wallack's hat 
fit. The house is large in proportion to thepopo- 
lati^l of Boston. It is elegant and conveoieot 
in form, quite modem, and handsomely fitted up. 
-The pit is occupied entirely by males ; the ladiei 
fesort exclusively to the boxes. The house w» 
filled and the acting good. The theatre is not 
successful here. The law prohibits performances 
on the Saturday evenings ; and between lectwef 
and churches, the public are provided with cheap 
excitement on the other days of the week, «o 
that with many the inducement to attend li» 
theatre is much diminished. Religious scraples 
also prevent many persons from frequentinf iL 

Mr. J. S. Buckingham has been lecturing on 
Palestine and Egypt in Boston, to an audience 
said to amount to 800. I see, however, that the 
newspapers report the attendance at my own lec- 
tures to be at least double the truth, and proba- 
bly his numbers also are exaggerated ; hot I bear 
that his audience is large, and that his lectaies 
have excited much interest. 

Nov. 3. Therm. Z%.''— Chariest own LmaHc 
.^«y/ttm.— To-day I visited this asylum, which 
is under the superintendence of Dr. Luther V. 
Bell. The situation, on a gentle eminence, widi 
a fine open prospect, is excellent. Tlie veniil*- 
tion is perfect. There are apertures above the 
doors of the patients' rooms, and also ventilatiBf 
chimneys for each room. The order and clean- 
liness could not be surpassed, but there appeaitd 
to me to be too little provision for labour in tke 
open air. I examined the heads of some of the 
patients. In severtd who laboured under disease 
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to other objects moie congenuil to hi* ^Rterprising 
and martial feelings. Long was by nature a soldier, 
and had always sinrhed after a proper field for the 
indulgence of his military spirit. 

From the disastrous overtnrow of the Patriot army 
at the battle of Medina in 1813, the revolutionary 
spirit in Texas bad pretty well subsided. The insur- 
gents seemed eflectually quelled, and but for the 
valour of Anglo-Americans, thej would have long 
groaned under the yoke of Spanish cruelty and des- 
potism. The reiffn of tyranny, however, was not 
permitted to contmue undisturbed. The citizens of 
Siatchei, with a noble enthusiasm, resolved to make 
one more effort in behalf of the liberties of that op- 
pressed and bleeding province. A meeting was 
accordingly held by the inhabitants of that place, and 
arranj^ments entered into for an immediate and 
Tigorous assault upon the country. General Adair, 
of Kentucky, was to haTe been the leader of the ex- 
pedition; but from some cause unknown to us, be 
declined the proffered honour, and the command was 
tendered to General Long, who, nothing intimidated 
by the misfortunes of his gallant predecessors, who 
had figured so heroically but unavailingly in the 
cause of Texan independence, accepted the responsi- 
bility with pride and pleasure, and entered at once 
upon the duties of the station with his characteristic 
energy and enthusiasm. His activity and zeal, as 
well as bis acknowledged military talents, soon ren- 
dered the project quite populai. He pledged the 
whole of his private fortune in the enterprise; in 
which he was joined by some of the choicest spirits 
of the day. \Vith the best wishes for his welfare, 
he left Natchez with about seventy-five of the most 
hardy and intrepid followers, on the i7th of June, 1819. 
As he pushed nom the shore, a shot from the cannon 
was fired to his success. It was evident, however, 
that an expedition so publicly gotten up and openly- 
conducted, could not be permitted to pass off without 
the notice of the government. Attempts were ac- 
cordingly made by the proper authorities to arrest the 
leader ; but the officers not being over active and vigi- 
lant, their efforts were easily eluded, and General 
Long moved off in triumph with bis Spartan band, 
awakening the spirit of war in bis march, and gather- 
ing strength as he moved along. He pushed for 
Natchitoches, where he had means of his own, and 
many friends; thence to the Sabine and onto Nacog- 
doches, where in a short time after his arrival he was 
able to muster about three hundred strong. 

It is certainly a matter of much regret that there 
are 80 few objects upon which the mmds of human 
beings can harmonise and act in concert. The most 
laudable and exalted purposes seem fated to breed a 
diversity of sentiment, and that diversity to engender 
passion. But if there is any one point upon which a 
whole community might think and feel and act to- 
other with unity and pleasure, we should suppose 
It would be just such an expedition as that on which 
our hero has embarked. Yet this, like many other 
of the noblest efforts in the cause of freedom, was 
doomed to encounter the opposition of the i^iorant 
and the malice of the vicious, notwithstanding the 
purity of the motives that prompted it, and the glori- 
ous ends to which it was directed. Long's designs 
were by many either mistnnderstood or misrepre- 
sented. Even some of his own followers looked 
upon the project as one which was entered upon 
merely because of its perils, and the individual glory 
to which it might lead. But such a view is not only 
unjust to the intellect and principles of the gallant 
leader, but it reflects discredit upon some of the 
purest and most distinguished citizens of Louisiana 
and Mississippi. The expedition vfas founded in 
neither private speculation nor a desire of personal 
aggranaisement It was known to the intelligent 
portion of the people both of Natchez and New 
Orleans, that its sole design and intention were to 
get possesion of the country, to rescue it from the 
grasp of tyranny, and, by establishing good govern- 
ment, order and security, to invite to its settlement 
by North Americans. 

In a few days after his departure, his wife became 
the mother of her second child. This materially in- 
creased the pang of separation ; which soon became 
8o intense and insupportable, that she resolved, when 



her infant as yet was not a fortnight old, to follow 
her husband and share his destiny, in despite of her 
feeble condition, and the most solemn entreaties of 
her friends. He was in a foreign country ; in the 
midst of peril— with no home but the camp and no 
safety but his sword. To follow him under such 
circumstances, and in her situation, looked like self- 
immolation— a holy sacrifice of life at the shrine of 
aflection— and to attempt such a journey, through a 
wilderness of savages in a distant land, with her two 
little children and no human assistance except a 
small negro giri, displays a resolution and fortitude 
unrivalled in romance, and which nothing but the ten- 
derest and deepest feelings of the human heart could 
inspire. She started on the twenty-eighth of June. 
Mr. James Rowan, the friend of her husband and a 
wealthy merchant of the place, hearing that she was 
about to embark, came to the river bank to see her off 
and bid her farewell. He found her in tears. And 
well might she weep, for she was not only leaving 
the home of her happier days, but she was going, she 
knew not where, on a long journey in a strange land, 
with ruined health, almost destitute of means, and 
without a friendly hand to aid her on her way. 
These things pressed upon the heart ; but the burthen 
was quickly lightened by the generous Rowan. It 
was impossible for this excellent man to see the dews 
of affliction in the eve of beauty without wiping them 
away. Unprepared as he was for such a trip, he 
nevertheless stepped into the boat, and with those 
elevated principles of benevolepce and generosity 
which belong only to the virtuous and brave, he prof- 
fered to see her on her journey as far as her sister 
Calvert's, in Alexandria, where suitable arrange- 
ments could be made to convey her with comfort and 
safety to her husband. In a few minutes they were 
gliding down the river. The journey to Alexandria 
was protracted and distressing. The weather was 
bad; accommodations worse; and the boat finally 
stopping on the route, a messenger had to be de- 
spatched to Alexandria for means of conveyance. 
After much delay, a courier made his appearance with 
a couple of horses. Mrs. Long and her servant girl 
mounted one of the animals, and Mr. Rowan the 
other, with the little daughter Ann, behind him, and 
the infant in his arms. They completed the balance 
of the route, exhausted with fatigue and drenched 
with rain. Having remained with her sister a suf- 
ficient time for repose, she resumed her ioumey, and 
after extraordinary fatigue, reached Nacogdoches, 
where she experienced the kind welcomo of her hus- 
band, which her affectionate devotion merited — to her 
a compensation for all past toils and sufi'erings. 
• But the rainbow is not always the signal of serener 
honr>«. Though it often span the retiring clouds, it 
sometimes sits upon the brow of a gathering storm : 
and such proved the light that illumined the counte- 
nance of our happy heroine on meeting with her hus- 
band — it was but a rainbow joy upon a cloud of sor- 
row. She arrived upon the very eve of calamity. 
SHere follows a narrative of the sack of towns 
almost incredible sufferings of this unhappy cou- 
ple, which we pass over and come at once to the 
closing scene of the tragedy.] 

Providing vessels at Galveston for the transporta- 
tion of his troops. Gen. Long proceeded to the* mouth 
of San Antonio river, where he landed, and marched 
without delay to Goliad, or Labahia, of which he 
took easy possession. This post was occupied bv 
the Patriot forces under his command until intelli- 
gence was received of the proclamation of the Plan of 
Iguala^ by Iturbide, the complete success of the 
second revolution in Mexico, and the entire overthrow 
of Spanish authority. A short period only intervened 
before he was courteously invited by the new govern- 
ment to visit the Capital of the Republic, that he 
might receive appropriate honours as one of the cham- 
pions of civil liberty. Such an invitation could not 
well be declined, and he accordingly proceeded to 
the capital with a suitable escort, fiut unfortunate 
was it for General Long that he did not act upon the 
principle of timeo Danaot, et dona fcrentet ; for he 
had not been in tho ciw more than a few days, before 
he became an object of peculiar suspicion to Iturbide 
and his minions, who recojgnised in him a man whose 
Cato-like devotion to prmciple would never allow 



him to become a base auxiliary of this bastard Cassar 
in those schemes of usurpation which his selfish 
cunning was then devising. Secret ordere for bis 
assassination are supposed to have been issued ; and 
it is believed, upon satisfactory testimony, that 
General Lon^ lost his life in the following manner : 
Being on a visit to some officer of the government 
one day, he had occasion to pass a small squad of 
the military on guard ; and whilst drawing his pass- 
port from his pocket, he was shot by a soldier from 
an adjoining piazza, and instantly died. 



OBSERVATIONS ON THB STATE OF ARTS IN ITALY. 

Read before the Society ofArto^ by Chartet ff, Wilton^ 
E$q, Jirchitect, Edinburgh, 

I shall commence with a brief notice of the art of 
painting in Italy. This fine art has gradually de- 
clined, and there seems to be no indication at present 
of its recovery. It is trammeled by academic sys- 
tem. The Roman school is distinguished by a cold 
affectation of classic purity, and a want of energy 
and nature in all its productions; but, whilst we 
avoid the enore into which it has fallen, we should 
not allow these, and the difference of its practice 
from our own, to blind us to its good qualities. Many 
Roman artists draw exceedingly well, and they 
evince this power in the large and fine cartoons 
which they are in the habit of executing before com- 
mencing a picture. But if the student in this coun- 
try does not draw lon|; enough, which I think is the 
case, the Italian student, in acquiring his mastery of 
the crayon, seems to forget that he is ever to use the 
brush; and the Italian artists rarely prove even 
tolerable colonrists, whilst their prejudices as to the 
adoption of many necessary processes in painting^ 
and which were unquestionably in use amongst their 
great predecessore, are invincible. This was illus- 
trated in an amusing manner one day in the Florence 
Gallery. An Italian artist was busy copying a 
Venetian picture, and my late friend Mr. James 
Irvine, happening to look at his work, remarked to 
him that he never could hope to imil^te the brilliancy 
of the original without glazing. ^ I know^at,^' 
said the Itdian, "but I won't glaze." ^ 

At Florence, painting is in much the same state as 
at Rome : of late some artists have endeavoured to 
add richness in colour to the correctness ol their 
drawing ; but Ihe^ have only succeeded in arranging 
on their pictures in brilliant juxtaposition rainbow- 
colours, without attaining that harmonious effect 
which marks the works of their great predecessors. 
At Naples, painting is at a low ebb ; at Genoa, lower 
still ; at Venice, it is little better; but at Milan it 
reckons amongst its professors clever men in some 
departments of the art. 

Fresco painting is still pursued in Italy, hot with 
most success by the Germans. I wish to avail my- 
self of this occasion to do homage to the extraor- 
dinary merits of the mastera of this distinguished 
school : in looking on their works, we cannot but 
regret that greater encouragement is not givea to the 
highest department of painting in this country ; in 
tliose which are encouraged, our artists excel ; and 
we may, I think, therefore justly conclude that ability 
would soon be found to execute works of the noblest 
description. 

En^aving may appropriately be considered after 
painting. You are all doubtless well acquainted 
with the great names which have lately marked the 
progress of this art in Italy : most of these distin- 
guished artists are now dead. Several oi Raphael 
Morghen's pupils are much esteemed, the best of 
whom are established at Milan : many very fine and 
important works have been lately finished or are now 
in progress. Messrs. Ludwig Gruner and Rusweigh, 
both Italianised Germans, promise 4o revive the style 
of Marc Antonio with success. 

The Italian engravers are most successful in their 
works from historical pictures; but a practice which 
they follow is, in my opinion, calculated to prevent 
their imitating with fidelity the style and feeling of 
the artist whose production they copy. They en- 
grave from highly finished chalk drawings copied 
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from pictures by artists who devote themselves to 
this branch : however faithfully these may apparently 
copy, it is certain that their drawing will, to a cer- 
tain extent, exhibit their peculiarities of mind and 
feeling, and as the engraving must likewise so far be 
marked by the style of its author, the process is not 
favourable to the production of engravings of a faith- 
ful character. 

It is but fair to mention th'it this practice is forced 
upon the Italian engraver, as he can neither trans- 
port gallery pictures nor frescoes to his study. 

The landsdape engravers of Italy are not success- 
ful. Frigid imitators of WooUet, in general their 
works are far inferior to those of that admirable 
master. 

Sculpture is certainly the art which stands highest 
in Italy. Canova rescued it from the infamy into 
which it had sunk, and his genius at once raised it 
to excellence. If 1 say that that immortal artist has 
worthy successors amongst his countrymen, I express 
as strongly as possible a favourable opinion of the 
«tate of the art. If we are to term that tha Roman 
school of sculpture which reckons amonpst its pro- 
fessors all the great sculptors of various nations who 
make tlie Eternal City their fixed place of residence, 
then we must, I think, hold that it is the first school 
existing. England is worthily represented in that 
united school. 1 shall not venture upon any com- 
parison between it and our present British school ; 
but it is an important fact, and to its honour, that 
before Canova resuscitated sculpture in Italy, Eng- 
land could boast a succession of very eminent sculp- 
tors. I may mention the estimation in which our 
Sreat Flaxman is held in Italy. " Flaxman," said a 
istinguished artist to me on one occasion, ** was the 
greatest sculptor the world has known sines the time 
of the Gi'eeks ;" and this opinion is very general in 
Italy. I touched shortly on the state of painting in 
the different Italian capitals. 1 shall pursue the same 
course with sculpture, but more briefly still, merely 
remarking that, with one or two excep ions, there are 
no Italian sculptors of eminence out of Rome. 

in connection with the arts of painting and sculp- 
ture, we may now consider mosaic work and cameo 
cutiingr as practi^d in Rome. The art of mosaic 
. work ^ been known in Rome since the davs of the 
republic. The severe rulers of that period forbade 
the introduction of foreign marbles, and the republican 
mosaics are all in black and white. Under the 
empire the art was greatly improved, and not merely 
by the introduction of marbles of various colours, but 
by the invention of artificial stones, termed by the 
Italians imalti, which can be made of every variety of 
tint. 

This art was never entirely lost. On the intro- 
duction of pictures into Christian temples, they were 
first made of mosaic ; remaining specimens of theve 
are rude, but profoundly interesting in a historical 
point of view. When art was restored in Italy, 
mosaic also was improved, but it attained its greatest 
perfection in the last and present century. Ronian 
mosaic, as now practised, may be described as being 
the production of pictures by connecting together 
numerous minute pieces of coloured marble or arti- 
ficial stones ; these are attached to a ground of copper 
by means of a strong cement of gum mastic and 
other materials, and are afterwards ffround and po- 
lished as a stone would be to a perfectly level sur- 
face ; by this art not only are ornaments made on a 
amall scale, but pictures of the largest size are copied. 
In former times the largest cupolas of churches, and 
not unfrequently the entire walls, were incnisted 
with mosaic. The most remarkable modern works 
are the copies which have been executed of some of 
the most important works of the great masters for the 
altars in St. Peter^s. These are in every respect per- 
fect imitations of the originals ; and when the origi- 
nals, in spite of evefy care, must change and perish, 
these mosaics wilf still convey to distant ages a per- 
fect idea of the triumphs of art achieved in the 15th 
century. The government manufactory in Rome 
occupies the apartments in the Vatican which were 
used as offices of the Inquisition. No copies are now 
made, but cases ofimaUi are shown, containing, it is 
aaid, I89OOO different tints. Twenty years were em- 



ployed in making one of the copies I have mentioned. 
The pieces of mosaic vary in size from an eighth to 
a sixteenth of an inch, and eleven men were employed 
for that time on each picture. 

A great improvement was introduced into the art 
in 1775, by the Signor Raffaelli, who thought of pre- 
paring the tmalti in what may be termed fine threads. 
The pastes or imalti are manufact^ired at Venice in 
the shape of crayons, or like sticks of sealing-wax, 
and are afterwards drawn out by the workman at a 
blow pipe into the thickness he requires, often almost 
to a hair, and now seldom thicker than the finest 
grass stalk. For tables and large articles, of course, 
the pieces are thicker; but the beauty of the work- 
manship, the soft gradation of the tints, and the cost, 
depend upon the minuteness of the pieces, and the 
skill displayed by the art^t. A ruin, a group of 
flowers or figures, will employ a good artist about 
two months when only two inches square, and a spe- 
cimen of such a description costs from JS5 to £20, 
according to the execution ; a landscape, 6 inches by 
4, would require eisfhteen months, and would cost 
from dC40 to d£50. This will strike you as no ade- 
quate remuneration for the time bestowed. The finest 
ornaments for a lady, consisting of necklace, earrings, 
and brooch, cost £iO. For a picture of Paestum, 
8 feet long and 20 inches broad, on which four men 
were occupied for three years, jglOOO steriing was 
asked. 

{To he continuftd.) 



SONNETS. 

By Barry Coruwall. 

WINTER. 

I love to listen when the year grows old. 

And noisy : like some weak lif^wrinkled thing, 

That vents his splenetic humours, murmuring 

At ills he shares in common with the bold. 

Then from my quiet room the Winter cold 

Is barrM out like a thief : but should one bring 

A frozen hand, the which December*s wing 

Hath struck so fiercely, that he scarce can nold 

The stiffen^ finger tow'rd the grate, I lend 

A double welcome to the victim, who 

Comes shivering, with pale looks, and lips of blue. 

And through the snow and splashinrrain could walk. 

For some few hours of kind and social talk : 

And deem him, more than ever, now— my friend. 



A STORMY KIOHT. 

It is a stormy night, and the wild sea 

That sounds for ever, now upon the beach 

Is pouring all its power. Each after each 

The hurrying waves cry out rejoicingly, 

And crowding onwards, seem as they would reach 

The height I tread upon. The winds are high, 

And the quick lightnings shoot along the sky. 

At intervals. It is an hour to teach 

Vain man his insignificance; and yet. 

Though all the elements in their might have met. 

At every pause comes ringing on my ear 

A sterner murmur, and I seem to bear 

The voice of Silence sounding from her throne 

Of darkness mightier than all— but all alone. 



NEW BOOKS. 

Wilberforce** Corretpondence, 

Mr. Henry Perkins, of this city, has just published 
"The Correspondence of William Wilberforce, «*dited 
by his sons," in two volumes, with a splendid por- 
trait. This is a publication of much interest It 
commences as far back as the year 1783, and takes 
the reader through a rapid and sketchy view of poli- 
tics and public characters in England tot the last half 
century. It is a most agreeable mode of refreshing 
one's recollections of such matters to read the letters 
of Pitt, Fox, Grenville, Canning, Eldon, Wellesley, 
Brougham and Wilberforce. The vivid delineations 



of persons and events Which a correspoodoice of this 
kind aflbrds, is an effective filling up of the oqiIim 
presented by general history— a clothinjr of tke 
skeleton with fiesh and blood, colour and expretsiot. 
The subjects of the letters are uniformly interpoting; 
and they appear to have been selected from the io- 
mense mass of Mr. Wilberforce's papers with moek 
discrimination. 



Fuote"* Texat and the Texanu, 

Messrs. Thomas, Cowperthwaite & Co. ht?ejK 
published a work which will attract an uousQalsfaa 
of attention. It is entitled ^^ Texas and the Texun, 
or Advance of the Anglo-Americans to the Sootb. 
west; including a history of leading events 13 
Mexico, from the conquest by Femarulo Cortei, u 
the termination of the Texan Revolution. By Wtm 
Stuart Foote." Undoubtedly this book bcloop u! 
that class of works termed *^moo/-Ait/ortet;^ for if 
we understand the author's design, it is to estaUsJi I 
a certain point, viz. : that Mexico ought to be uk«. 
rated and enlightened by the Anglo-Americans. IV 
work, therefore, is not only a history, butahistrrics 
argument; and it will be universally admitted bj 
those competent to pronounce a judgment u liie 
case, that the argument is very ably sustained. IV 
author writes w^th great vigour, eamestaesB tnd 
eloquence. In the opening chapters the stjleifi 
little too ambitious ; but as he advances and vans 
with his subject, the cumbrous ornaments of itjlt, 
with which he was at first embarrassed, are grsee^ 
fully thrown off; and the diction becomes in 1 hifh 
degree unaffected, free and nervous. His history » 
evidentlv founded on ample and authentic materitii. 
It supplies a great desideratum to the general mik, 
viz. : a well written and respectable history ofi 
neighbouring nation, hitherto little regarded, bat(i» 
tined to exert an important influence on the vbr^ 
policy of the western world. Moreover, from i 
circumstance of its proceeding from one hijrh bk 
confidence of the existing government of Texas, t 
must unquestionably be considered as a developauc 
of the political views and declared policy of tbt 
government. Its importance in this point of net 
will be duly appreciated in various qoarten,to 
Mexico to Vienna. 



We have inserted an extract in this day's JoutibI, 
which is a fair specimen of the author*8 style. 
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TRAVELLERS IN AMERICA. 

It behoves us to make some profitable, use of 
these travellers. Philip said he had infinite ob- 
ligations to the orators of Athens ; for in striving by 
his words and actions to refute their reproaches, he 
became every day better. Plato having heard that 
malicious persons were saying injurious things 
of him, replied, ** I will behave in such a way 
that no one will believe them.*' Who^ unlets it 
be enemies or strangers, will take the pains to 
tell us our faults ? It is in this respect our ene- 
mies become our friends. And we should con- 
strue, too, on the side of mercy what they say 
spitefully and petulantly. Travellers are discon- 
tented beings, for the very reason they are travel- 
lers — ^being^ forced into strange habits, and cut 
ofif from the comforts and afiections of home. 
Lafontaine tells us of a personage, not to be 
named to polite ears, who made a terrestrial 
tour; met every where bad treatment, became 
discontented, homesick, got the blue devils, and 
went back. Madam de Stael, who ought to 
know, says, you must not expect to be happy 
and pleased witli a foreign country till it has be- 
come your home ; which requires time and ac- 
quaintance, some tender attachment, social affec- 
tions, and even familiarity with inanimate objects. 
Moreover, we do not admit that one nation 
abusing another a little is any sure evidence of 
dislike. Why should it not be in patriotism, as 
they say it is in love ? 

«* Philis dit le diable de moi, 
De son amour et de sa foi, 

Una preuve assez nouvelle 

Mais, que me fait croiie poartant 
Qu'elle m'aime effectivement, 
C'est que je dis le diable d'elle 
Et que je raime eperduement.'* 

With these ^dulgent principles we set out to 
make a running commentary upon some remarks 
of Mr. Combers book. An evil which attended 
Mr. Combe during the whole of his stay in this 
country was a want of fresh air. In our rooms, 
both private and public, he was suffocated, — 
asphixied — as Englishman has not been since 
the reign of Hyder Ally. He says (and we are 
half inclined to believe two thirds of what he 
•ays) that three fourths of the consumptions and 
colds, so prevalent in this country, are to be as- 
cribed to our neglect of ventilation. The Ame- 
ricans he says, enclose themselves hermetically 
in their rail cars ahd lecture-rooms, as they do 
quinces, to preserve the flavour. There the vic- 
tim sits till the air is disoxygenated, his pulse 
rises, he is feverish, palpitating, breathing short, 
and feeling something like one of those Frendi 



geese which are stewed alive for the enlargement 
of their livers, when a window opens, and all the 
winds of heaven are let in upon him, shaking 
asthmas, catarrhs, and bronchites from their flut- 
tering wings. He conceives the pure atmosphere 
to be wholesome only when inhaled regularly, 
and not in these fits of occasional or sudden de- 
glutition. We once heard of a child brought 
suddenly from St Giles into Regent's Park, 
which (ued of fresh air, not being used to it; as 
a fish brought into the atmosphere from its denser 
medium. We chance to know a lady, also, 
of once delicate habits, nervous at the rustling of 
her mother's silk gown, and taking cold from 
every little hurricane that accidentally broke in 
through the key-hole, in Chestnut street, who by 
a change of circumstances, has been compelled to 
lodge alfresco in the country, the cold north 
whistling through the cranmes of her hut, badly 
shut out with her petticoat, and sometimes, she 
declares, blowing ofi* her night-cap in bed — and 
she has grown into a rosy heal^, and exquisite 
beauty, which she does not think dearly pur- 
chased at the price of city air and splenetic gen- 
tility. ** I met," says Mr. Combe, «* a married 
lady, in one of the American cities, whose florid 
and healthy colour attracted my attention, and on 
my remarking it, she mentioned that in all sea- 
^ons she slept with her bed-room windows 
partially open." Why, ladies, be wan and me- 
lancholic, when you may buy health at so cheap 
a rate and economise paint ? 

** When American cities," says Mr. C. ** be- 
come dense and confined, they will be scourged 
with epidemics, and bitter regrets will be felt, 
when it is too late, that means were not adopted 
in time to preserve the health of the poorer clas- 
ses, by providing them space for fiesh air and 
recreation. If the American press would present 
its readers with faithful descriptions of the evils, 
which the English, Scotish and Irish large towns 
are suflfering from neglect of this element of 
health, and call upon them to take warning in 
time, they would discharge an important public 
duty. Posterity will deeply lament the spirit 
which caused it to be neglected." 

William Penn had a pleasant garden at Stoke 
for his private use, but would not spare a hun- 
dred acres from the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania for his whole community of Quakers. He 
has left a few spots not so large as Dido would 
have covered with a bull's hide ; and for miles 
around the city the same spirit is at woik to 
cumber the ground with dwellings, wharfe, store- 
houses and beggar's nests ; so that posterity will 
not have a spot to fly a kite in ; and if it wants 
gardens, it will build them, as Nebachadnezzer 



did, in the air. Had William Penn, instead of 
Nimrod, founded Babylon, where had its kings 
broused, or its prophets buns their harps ? 
Thanks to Stephen Girard, he has preserved a 
score or two of acres from the dominion of brick 
and mortar — at a distance, indeed, from town, 
but the town will come to it — where the orphan, 
if he is to receive no other benefit, may at least 
(not being a clergyman) gulp a mouthful of fresh 
air, and repair his sickly frame from the effluvia 
of suflfocated streets and alleys, and he will be 
grateful to Providence that it has not placed the 
rays and winds of heaven under the direction of 
a city council. 

Beyond the college and Girard grounds, was, 
five years ago, a luxuriant garden, gay with 
lemons, oranges, palmettos, and all the Indies ; 
and woodlands, shading the dimpled hills, stood 
proudly, unviolated by the axe. The eye of 
heaven has rarely visited a spot more delightfully 
romantic. 



*♦ delicati colli 

Chiare aque, ambrose ripe, et pratti molli." 

" Nature here 

Wanton'd as in her prime and play'd at will 
Her virgin fancies." 

Sweet Lemon Hill! we knew thee in thy 
palmy days — in early spring when Flora unbut- 
toned her fairest flowers — in the scorching ca- 
nicule when sweetbriar, ivy and honeysuckle 
crept around the cottage windows — in the hazy 
skies of Indian summer, when the sered leaf, 
loosened from its branch, fell fluttering leisurely 
to the ground — we have brushed the silvery dew 
of morning from the mullen's velvet leaf; from 
the marigold, that closes its flower with the day, 
and turning, the long night, its face to the east, 
smiles and dallies with the rising sun. In the 
cool shade we have wandered or reposed under 
shelter from the *< Syrian heats," and from a loop- 
hole looked out upon the low and skulking city ; 
or sat at eve on the rocky bank, the moon falling 
upon the lonely Schuylkill, and listened to the 
roaring cataract beneath, while the owl hooted 
over head, and the wild and wailing whip-poor- 
will brought on the night I^emon Hill ! thou 
art bare and desolate, and not a leaf covers thy 
nakedness ; Ay lemons and palmettos have fallen 
under the hammer of Ae auctioneer, and thy soil 
under the clutches of a joint-stock company. Thy 
old castle stands by itself, a bleak tenement; and 
the giant oak stretches forth its arms, a leafless 
skeleton. GU>ld, thou art the only god, and there 
is no god but thee ! He is fit for any other havoc 
who, with dry eyes, could decree the destruction 
of this enchanting scene. Nature has not pot a 
grain of ideality into his bnmpless oeciput 
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Why do men leave their native homes — the 
soft and bahny breath of Ohio and My tilene, for 
the inky skies and the mud and slough of the 
French capital, but for its delicious gardens ? 
The Tuilleries, the Luxemburg, Garden of Plants 
and Champs £lys6es have each their hundred 
acres and more ; and these spread out in the dis- 
tricts the most crowded with population. No 
American returns from Paris to Philadelphia who 
does not feel mortified and indignant at the shab 
by utilitarian spirit which has deprived us of 
this inappreciable benefit. Question men indl 
vidually — ^there is no one who does not acknow- 
ledge that pleasure is one of the necessities of 
human nature, and to wean men away from de- 
basing pleasures that we must open to them 
sources of innocent and rational amusement ; and 
no one doubts that a judicious, well concerted 
scheme of public pleasures might be made more 
instrumentsd in the preservation of public morals 
than any other influence bv which society is 
maintained. The French, before their revolution, 
were debased by a tyrannical government, next 
corrupted by a reckless republican anarchy, a!id 
finally, by a military despotism — sapping entirely 
their religious and moral principles ; yet all au- 
thorities admit there is a neatness of dress and 
refinement of manners amongst the* lower orders 
of the French to be seen in no other country of 
Europe. A patch of withered sod, of two or 
three acres, and somewhat gjeenish after a rain, 
they call in New York, »» the Park." Two or 
three scraggy elms stand drooping their shriveled 
branches imploringly ; upon which labels are put 
up with admonishments not to injure the shrub- 
bery. Strangers arriving there about August, 
when the caterpillars (ignorant of the park laws) 
have consumed the last leaf, take the prohibition 
to be ironical, the name itself facetious. They 
are mistaken ; for one lodges in the rooms of the 
Astor House, overlooking •• the Park," at a 
higher rent. Our little squares of Philadelphia 
have their litde advantages ; but from want of ex- 
tent are not susceptible of any elegant improve- 
ment. They do not furnish a promiscuous 
multitude the necessary accommodations, and 
therefore lose their rank, become unfashionable, 
and are deserted. All together they are of less 
dimensions than the Tuilleries alone. 

Gardens afford the purest pleasures of all 
classes ; they are the luxury of the rich and the 
resting place of the disconsolate. They induce 
out-door exercises : thereby promoting health and 
physical development; they aid in keeping up 
the energy of a nation, which ciiy life, in depriv- 
ing women of air and exercise, tends perpetually 
to destroy. A delicate lady will walk five miles 
with alacrity in a garden, whO; with no one to 
please but her husband, would think it an insup- 
portable fatiirue to walk from the back parlour to 
the front Besides, a lady without a fashionable 
promenade, where her amiable vanities may be 
paraded and encouraged, will not even acquire a 
graceful air and gait in the walk ; and in no other 
state can a woman be seen in the triumph and 
plenitude of her charms — to what else does the 
belle of the Tuilleries or the Prado owe her su- 
periority — ^her amenity of movement, her light- 
ness and springiness of tread, that scarce makes 
•* a dint upon the down ?" — To children, also, 
gardens give not only habits of health, cheerful- 
ness and .gracefulness, but an emulation of neat- 
ness and good manners, which they would 
assuredly not acquire under the sober stimulus 
of home and the nursery. 
Utility often miscalculates its own advantages. 



Gardens give additional and equivalent value to 
other parts of a city, and with other such advan- 
tages, induce wealthy strangers to reside there. 
Fifty thousand English are now resident in Paris, 
spending half a million of pounds sterling annu- 
ally. Rightly estimated, it will perhaps be found 
that no property pays so abundant a revenue to a 
city as its gardens. 

But our best instruction on this subject is the 
example of the English capital, where the com- 
mercial influence has shut out the poor from all re- 
fined enjoyments as efifectually as the authority 
of a despot. . Its public galleries are inferior to 
those of any second rate state of Europe ; and 
even these profess only to be public; the museum 
being the only place of free access in London, 
and this but in some of its apartments. As for 
gardens, why waste the city upon the nobodies 
who stay in town during the dog-days ? South- 
wark, with its 300,000 inhabitants, does not 
enjoy an open space wider than the street; and 
the East End is an immense waste, without a 
green spot. Districts are spread out here larger 
than our American cities ; and living in a poverty 
to which rags are a decoction, with no other 
place of exercise or recreation but only Smithfield, 
where the hangman takes his airings. The poor 
man may, indeed, upon a holiday, reach St. 
James' Park, but here are no parades, no display, 
no music, no signs of gaiety or gentility. Even 
the poor will not frequent a garden that is des- 
pised by their betters, and that poor devils only 
visit; they are flattered to be seen in good com- 
pany, and are encouraged to appear there with 
becoming decency. But it is not to be expected 
that the poor man will walk five miles to gulp 
a little unfashionable air, when he has the gin- 
shop next door. A country which thus suffers 
its poor to be degraded, must expect the sure 
penalty laid upon all violations of those general 
laws upon which it has pleased Providence to 
establish the government of the world. 

Other strictures of Mr. Combe, closely con- 
nected with this subject, are ^se worthy of a 
serious attention. The American ladies, he ob- 
serves, usually ascribe their maladies to the varia- 
bleness of climate. ** Their own habits appear to 
me to contribute to them much more. Besides 
sleeping in ill-aired apartments, they rarely walk 
abroad for the sake of fresh air and exercise, or 
take these exercises irregularly. They do not 
vary sufliciently their occupations, or lighten 
them with cheerful amusements ; their duties 
press constantly on their minds. Pies, pastry, 
and animal food are consumed in quantities too 
abundant for a sedentary life ; and baths and ab- 
lutions are too rarely used. Most of the houses 
have baths, but many of the ladies either do not 
use them, or from some misapprehension of their 
influence, do not remain long enough in them to 
enjoy their full benefit." 

These are grave accusations, and if true, the 
evil should be speedily corrected ; if untrue, it 
is to be hoped our ladies will behave in such a 
way that no one will .believe them. As for bath- 
ing and eating, the French, and not the English, 
are the best models. In Paris bathing is a neces- 
sity ; in London, a luxury. Within every quar- 
ter of a mile of Paris you have public baths ; and 
such as Swaim's, of Philadelpnia, at no dearer 
rate than an American shilling. A bath on the 
bill of a London hotel is marked six shillings 
sterling, and public baths, difficult to be found, 
are never less than two and sixpence. Before 
William the Conqueror came over, it is reported 
in authentic English history, that a cold water 



bath was inflicted in penitentiary oflences, and 
the law is not yet obsolete of punishing a ncold 
by ducking. The French women eat two meab 
only in the day, and nothing in the intervals. If 
you ask French women to take some relrab- 
ments in the cake-shops, 'they reply, c^ est pour 
les Anglai8^ or vous allez gater voire mn^^ 
and invariably refuse — and health, as &r as wo- 
men are concerned, is on the side of the FrencL 
As for cheerful amusements, M. de Beaumott 
goes still farther than Mr. Combe, and says, ^'b 
never saw even the schoolboys play at any game." 
— We have occasionally seen the wildest of then 
play at marbles. 



Tranilated from one of tbe French Journals rtxeiwd «i 

A POLITICAL FUNERAL. 

"Augustine!" 

" Madame !" 

" I want you to wake me to-morrow at eigiit." 

** What dress shall I set ready ! they we sen 
your new pink one home.** 

** No, 1 dont like to wear a pink dress at a foBcnl, 
bring me my lilac.*' 

" Ab, if madame would only allow me to go with 
my husband to see it, they say it is to be veij 

"Yes, if you will be back at one o'clock." 

The next rooming, according to her deterrainatioBt 
OUT heroine was up at eight; this extraordinary Um 
was accomplished in order to be dressed by elevw; 
for on such an occasion it woald not do at all not to 
look one's best, indeed these " political fuoerak" 
are the favourite fetes now in France ; all Paris is at 
the windows or out of doors. — " How fortunate," 
exclaimed a country gentleman, " how very fortnnsiB 
that I happen to be m Paris at this time. If Gefi^ 
ral R. had died two days later, I should have be« 
on my way back, and have missed it all. Reallyk 
was very amiable in him." 

" Edffar, Leon, come to breakfast, won't yoa, 1 
am ready." 

" So soon ! it is only two hours since yon bega 
your toilette," said her husband, laughing; "iciJly 
this General R. has a great influence over yon Idia^ 
even aftt^r he is dead ; you look very pretty tfais 
morning." 

" But !" exclaimed Edgar, (Pauline's brother,) 
" it is not at all a laughing matter, but a great paUk 
calamity, and we should share m the national gxidEl 
Besides, the dead are always to be respected." 

Pauline had soon finished her breakfast; she bad 
not omitted a sinde pin in the adjustment of ber 
dress, but a cup of tea more or less was of very liid» 
consequence on such a day. 

" Make haste, Pauline," said her brothctr, "we 
shall miss the * prologue,' and the sarcophagni wiH 
have passed by." 

After giving the servants a few ofdere, PauliM 
gaily left the house with her husband and brother. 

•• You are going with us, L6on 1" 

"No; I have business elsewhere; bat periiaps I 
will join you before it is over." 

Taking Edgar's arm, the lively Pauline basteoed 
onwards — she was beautifully dressed in a lilac 
" jaconat," with a little straw bonnet— at the comer 
of the street they met a female friend. 

" Has it passed 1" eagerly demanded Pauline. 

" Not yet ; where do you go to see it t" 

" On the Boulevard, with the crowd." 

" Oh, dont so there, come with me to my anof i, 
it is close by here, and her windows look direedj 
out upon the procession." 

*| 1 don't like to go there ; the last time I paid hff 
a visit was the day of General Lamarque's fimeial: 
she will say I never come but en each occasions fiv 
my own convenience." 

" Well, no matter, she knows she is ttresome: 
come." 

And the two friends, with Edsar turned their stefii 
towards the dwelling of the old oaroness. 

The old lady received them poUtelyt but at dn 
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chiefly of a single faculty (motiomauiacs,) the 
organ which corresponded with their hallucina- 
tions or impulsive tendencies, was found to be 
large ; but in others this was not the case. This 
is exactly what had been previously observed and 
published in phrenological works. Large organs, 
caterig paribuB^ act with more energy than small 
organs. They are more liable, from their large 
size, to pass beyond the normal state, and enter 
into a state of functional excitement ; but small 
organs also may become diseased from other 
causes, and may give the character to the mono- 
mania. 

The Elections.— 1 have repeatedly made in- 
quiries about the private machinery put in opera- 
tion previously to the elections, and am informed 
that it is the following. The towns and counties 
are divided into districts ; each political party ap- 
points a committee for each district to canvass 
the voters. They converse with them about 
the merits of the q^ndidates presented on their 
'* ticket," and persuade them to come to the poll 
and vote on their side. Money is subscribed by 
the wealthy members of each party to defray the 
expense of printing addresses, advertisements, 
rooms for meetings, and even for carriages to 
convey the infirm to the poll, at each election. 
The numbers who vote are about one half or two 
thirds of all who are entitled to claim to come to 
the poll, unless on some exciting occasions, when 
almost every individual can be brought forward. 
The lawyers take a great lead in politics; but 
the clergy and the medical men generally take 
BO active part. Individuals among them may 
do so; but they are exceptions to the general 
rule. Those who know the movements of poli- 

I tical machinery in Britain, will acknowledge 

; that there is much resemblance in this respect 
between it and the United States. I am assured 

[ that the ballot, in this country, affords no pro- 
tection to the voter. It is perfectly well known 

' how every man votes ; and there is no intimida- 
tion, because any man threatening another with 
any injurious consequences for not voting as he 
wished him, would be publicly disgraced. The 

I politicians consider that we attach too much im- 
portance to the ballot in Britain, and assure me 
that it would not screen the voter, as we expect. 
They, however, do not know the condition of 
abject dependence of many of the British voters, 
nor the violence that is practised on their con- 
sciences ; and overlook the indulgence with which 
intimidators are regarded in Britain. 



CHAPTER VI. 

1838. 

Nov. 4. Thermometer 53®. Mr, Pierpont*8 
Church. — We went this afternoon to the Rev. 
Mr. Pierpont's church, and heard him preach an 
excellent sermon. The dissatisfaction of part of 
his congregation with his exertions in the tempe- 
rance cause, has diminished the number who 
attend his ministrations. It also rained horribly, 
which in Boston thins all audiences. 

Home Education. — In visiting a friend this 
evening, an influential man, we found that he 
entertains very enlightened views regarding what 
constitutes education, and what is necessary to 
be done in improving it, for the true interest of 
the United States. He advances the instruction 
of his sons in a way at once simple, agreeable, 
and efficacious. In the evening, after tea, when 
the family are enjoying the quiet comfort of the 
winter fireside, he desires one of his sons to read 
t— 41. 21 



from the daily newspaper the list of ships which 
have arrived in the port of Boston ; it specifies 
the places from which they have come, and the 
nature of the cargo. He then asks one to point 
out the place in the map, and to tell the latitude 
and longitude ; another is requested to assign a 
reason why it brings that particular cargo from 
that port. This leads to an explanation of the 
climate, soil, and natural productions of that part 
of the globe ; this is often followed up by details 
concerning the religion, government, manners 
and I'ustouis of the people. They learn a great 
deal of useful and interesting information in these 
conversations, which also give them a perceptioh 
of the real vsdue of their geographical and histo- 
rical studies at school. 

November 6. Ther. 67°. Common Schools. 
— ^I visited a common school to-day, and found 
it like the otheis which I had seen. A book of 
mechanical and natural philosophy is used in 
these schools, embracing Astronomy, Pneu- 
matics, Electricity, and Optics ; but the children 
are taught from this book without any previous 
instruction in chemistry or natural history, and 
besides, the school committees do not furnish 
the teachers with an efficient apparatus for iUus- 
trating the subjects of which it treats. I found 
the children all in one room, and every variety 
of lessons proceeding at the same moment. The 
children were requested to sing a song of their 
own selection, and again they favoured us with 
** I love my native land the best." 

Juvenile Association for the Suppression of 
Profanity. — I visited also the ** Hawes Common 
School" m South Boston, and found one peculiar 
institution. The children have been formed into 
**An Association for the Suppression of Pro- 
fanity," which the teacher said had been emi- 
nently successful in banishing not only oaths, 
but rude language and violence, from the school. 
The organisation of the association is very simi- 
lar to that of a temperance society. It has a 
president, vice-piesident, secretary, and a stand- 
ing committee, elected every three months. The 
teacher kindly presented me with a printed copy 
of " an Address," delivered by one of the boys, 
Geoige A. Stevens, at the public annual exhibi- 
tion of the male department of the school, on 23d 
August, 1837. It is highly creditable to the 
young gentleman's talents. " The members of 
the society," he says, ** wish to begm life with 
fair prospects. We believe it to be important to 
gain the mastery over our tongues ; and to aid us 
in so doing, to excite us to watchfulness, we 
have formed this association." "The society 
has a pledge which its members sign, and a con- 
stitution by which all its proceedings are regu- 
lated." 

Article 5 of the constitution provides, that 
" any member who shall be known to be guilty 
of profanity, may be indicted by the standing 
committee, and expelled or suspended, or other- 
wise punished, at the discretion of the society." 

Article 6. *^ Profane swearing shall be divided 
into two classes. In the first class there shall 
be comprehended the use of the name of * God,' 
or the ' Saviour,' together with that of • damn,' 
or its compounds, and * hell* and its compounds. 
In the second shall be included all other words 
which may indirectly come under the title of 
profane ; such as * curse,' * devil,' and their com- 
pounds, of which the society shall judge." 

The form of initiation is not published. 

This society, in addition to its mora^influence, 
trains children to the practice of public business, 
an object of importance in a country where every 



man, after attaining twenty-one years of age, 
becomes an influential member of the social 
body. 

House of Refuge for Juvenile Offenders. — 
We next visited this institution in South Boston. 
Every person who has attended to criminal legis- 
lation in Britain, must have remarked, that the 
law inquires only into the facts, " whether a 
crime has been committed, and to what extent;'* 
and then assigns a punishment intended to bear 
a proportion to the magnitude of the oflence; 
but that no investigation takes place mto the par- 
ticulars — What v/as the cause of the crime? 
What effect will the punishment produce on the 
oflender? What influence will it exercise on 
society ? If a child commit a petty theft, the 
law awards confinement in prison for twenty or 
thirty days ; the effects of which are to destroy 
the character of the culprit, to blunt his feelings, 
and to remove from his mind all terror of me 
law, by rendering him thus early familiar with 
its power ; and as if to school him into crime, it 
deals gendy with him at first, giving him only a 
delicate experience of its lash, and often, by 
placing him in the society of more accomplished 
rogues, educates him to more extensive depreda- 
tions. The want of houses of refuge for such 
oflfenders has been generally experienced; and 
in several cities such institutions have been in- 
stituted and supported by charitable donations. 
The state of the criming law, however, has pre- 
sented great obstacles to their success ; for as it 
awards confinement in prison for a definite num- 
ber of days as a punishment, and makes no ade- 
quate provision for the reformation of its victims, 
it leaves these houses of refuge without legal 
power, or means, to correct oflenders, or to pre- 
vent them from falling again into crime. In 
Boston this branch of public police stands on a 
better foundation. 

Here the principle of vengeance, or punitive 
justice, as it is more politely called, which is the 
mainspring of British criminal law, is abandoned. 
Juvenile oflenders are regarded as erring and 
unfortunate beings, for whom the law prescribes 
,a mode of treatment at once humane and bene- 
ficial towards them and society. In Britain, the 
laws are enacted by the aristocracy : in Massa- 
chusetts, by the people, through their representa- 
tives. In Britain, tne lawgivers are far removed 
from personal contact with the poor, the vicious, 
and the ignorant, and they think only of punish- 
ing them when they do wrong. In Massachu- 
setts, the lawgivers live and move in daily com- 
munication with the mass of the people, and are 
dependent on their will for their functions ; they 
become acquainted with the causes of crimes 
and the eflects of punishment, and they treat 
oflenders with humanity and justice. In Scot- 
land, juvenile oflenders, after being committed 
two or three times to Bridewell for sixty days, 
or less, for petty oflfences, are at last transported 
to New South Wales. In Boston, their first 
offence would conduct them to this house of 
refuge, from which they would not be liberated 
until they were reformed, provided for by their 
friends, or had attained to the age of twenty-one 
if males, or eighteen if females, by which time 
reason might be better able to govern their ac- 
tions. This institution is managed by directors, 
at all times amenable to public opinion; it is 
open to public inspection ; the inmates are not 
regarded as undergoing punishment, but reforma- 
tion ; there is neither desire nor interest in any 
one to detain them one day longer than is neces- 
sary for their own welfare, and the directors are 
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always happy to liberate them whenever, by the 
interference of their friends, or by other means, 
they can be adequately provided for. The ex- 
penses of the establishment are most properly 
provided for by public assessment. There is no 
reason why the benevolent members of society 
alone should be burdened with the support of 
such an institution. In Britain, we are still so 
deeply immersed in the barbarism of the dark 
ages, that the maxim is very generally admitted 
to be sound, that society has no right to compel 
its members to pay money for benevolent objects. 
It is regarded as a legitimate exercise of legisla- 
tive power, to levy taxes to maintain prisons and 
penal colonies (or punishing offenders, but quite 
illegitimate to exact money to rescue the young 
from the temptations that lead to crime; it is 
legitimate to levy taxes to maintain fleets and 
armies for the purpose of fighting the people of 
other states ; but illegitimate to raise money to 
be applied in national education, which, by ren- 
dering our own people just, might avert the 
necessity for fighting altogether ! 

The children were busily employed when we 
visited the institution. They are taught a trade, 
and receive instruction in the common branches 
of learning, and in morals and religion. A chapel 
forms part of the buildings. 

I examined the heads of several of the children, 
and found in one of them the moral and intellec- 
tual organs favourably developed in proportion to 
those of the animal propensities; this child is 
naturally capable of much improvement. In an- 
other, ihe moral and intellectual organs were 
very deficient in proportion to the animal organs; 
and, in my opinion, he is a moral patient, who 
should be superintended for life; but the great 
majority presented that nearly equal balance be- 
tween the higher and lower organs which renders 
the individud the victim of external influences. 
This combination very generally prevails among 
criminals, and institutions suoh as this, which 
remove temptations from their propensities, and 
supply stimulants to their moral and intellectual 
faculties, are calculated to establish the habitual 
ascendency of their higher powers, if any human 
means will do so. It must be added, that the 
extent of moral and intellectual cultivation which 
is supplied in this institution, is by far too 
limited. Much more is necessary to be done, 
to establish such characters permanently in 
virtue. 

Nov. 6. Therm. 60°. Phrenology.— To-d^iy 
I gave another practical lesson to my class on 
phrenology, in the forenoon. The interest and 
attendance increase. 

Lecture bv Dr. W. E. Channin^. — In the 
* evening, we heard Dr. Channing deliver the in- 
troductory lecture to the Franklin Society, an 
association formed for the purpose of furnishing 
weekly lectures to the labouring men and women 
of Boston, at half a dollar each for the season. 
The lecturers are gentlemen who give their ser- 
vices gratuitously, and as each chooses his own 
subject, the instruction is of a very desultory 
nature. Dr. Channing*s address was **0n the 
Elevation of the Labouring portion of the Com- 
munity." The sentiments were noble and pure, 
the language classical, occasionally poetical and 
touching, and sound sense pervaded the whole. 
A few of the propositions probably would not 
stand the test of a rigid analysis on the prin- 
ciples of phrenology and the natural laws ; but 
these were not important in themselves. The 
hall of the Masonic Temple was crowded, and 
the dress and appearance of the labouring people, 



were so respectable that I could scarcely distin- 
guish between them aitd the wealthier classes, 
many of whom were present. He adverted to 
the abolition of slavery, and elicited applause by 
his remarks. He was received in sUence, as 
usual, without any demonstration of welcome, 
but occasionally his sentiments drew forth ex- 
pressions of approbation as he proceeded. 

Dr. Channing is in stature below the middle 
size, he is slender, pale, sensitive, and fragile in 
his aspect. His nervous system seems to have 
preyed on all the other portions of his frame. 
The anterior lobe of his brain is well developed, 
ihe lower region predominating; Ideality is pro- 
minently conspicuous, and the organs of all the 
moral sentiments are large. His hair is brown, 
profuse, and hangs loosely over the forehead, 
hiding its expanse from the eye of the phreno- 
logist. The lower part of his face is small, and 
expresses great delicacy of feeling, gentleness, 
and benevolence. His voice is feeble, but soft, 
clear, and distinct. 

Nov. 7. Therm. 38°. North American In- 
dians. — This morning at nine o'clock, Dr. J. T. 
V. Smith, health officer of Boston, and Captain 
Sturgis, of the revenue service, with a six-oared 
boat, took me four or five miles down Boston 
Bay, to "Pulling Point," in the township of 
Chelsea, where we dug A)r Indian skulls. In 
digging the foundations of a Methodist meeting- 
house here, an Indian skull had been disinterred, 
which had been presented to Dr. Smith, and 
from the number of bones discovered, there was 
reason to conclude, that this had been an Indian 
burial-place. Our six sailors, and some car- 
penters who were erecting a house close by, 
dug around the meeting-house, and they speedily 
uncovered the skeleton, the skull of which had 
been presented to Dr. Smith. It lay north and 
south, and had been doubled up, with the knees 
touching the sternum, and the legs parallel to the 
thighs, the elbows close to the sides, the fore- 
arms folded up parallel to the humerus, and the 
hands resting on the breast. I'he head lay to 
the south. We continued to dig in the same 
direction, and found another adult skeleton entire, 
lying exactly in the same attitude, the skull in its 
place, and entire. We found close by this skele- 
ton, another of a young person ; but the skull 
had beeii flattened, the occipital bone being forced 
into contact with the frontal bone, and ihe tem- 
poral bones separated and spread out. 

There could be no doubt of these skeletons 
being Indian. The attitude in which the bodies 
lay, corresponds with that of other bodies found 
in other Indian burying-places. In the American 
Family Magazine (Vol. iv. No. ii, p. 66), an ac- 
count is given, accompanied by a figure of an 
Indian skeleton, the positioil of which was simi- 
lar; but it )>ossessed a brass breastplate and brass 
belt. It was found in the town of Fall River, 
Bristol county, Massachusetts, in July, 1836. 
The skeletons which we discovered were only 
about twelve inches below the surface, and are 
supposed to have been in the ground more than 
two hundred years. The soil was gravel, inter- 
mingled with a yellowish clay and sand. 

The gentlemen kindly presented me with the 
skull, and Dr. Smith added the one which had 
been previously given to him. Both skulls pre- 
sented a large base of the brain, a sloping and 
narrow coronal region, deficient in Conscientious- 
ness, Benevolence, and Ideality, with a moderate 
anterior lobe. The sutures are moderately ser- 
rated. This combination is the general accom- 
paniment of the savage character. 



The day was splendidly clear and calm. The 
six young sailors who manned tlie boat wen 
beautifully clean and healthy in their appearance. 
Captain Sturgis allows no spirituous liquors in 
his cutter, and uses no punishment. He nefer 
uses harsh or profane language, nor permiu bis 
crew to use such towards each other. He treito 
them with kindness, does not pay them their 
wages on stated days, but gives them money to 
buy necessaries when asked for it, and whas 
balance has accumulated, be pays it, and indocei 
the sailor to carry it directly to the Savings BanL 
If any of them behave ill, he is dismiss^. 

Nov. 8. Thermometer 53**. Slate Prison^^ 
I visited the state prison in Charlestown. It 
contains about three hundred male cooTicts. 
None are sent hither who are not sentenced to 
imprisonment for one year and upwaids. The 
prison dress is made of coarse woollen ckth, tbe 
left side blue, and the right red. The prisoeii 
conducted on the Auburn system. Each piiKaer 
is looked up in a seperate cell when not at woiL 
The cells, judging by the eye, seem to be aboot 
seven feet long, five broad, and seven in height 
The upper half of the door of each cell is gnted 
for the admission of light and air. A ventibtog 
hole about four inches square, left in a comer st 
the top of the wall, opens into a large air chin* 
ney. The light enters through windows in die 
external walls, and the cells are built facing theee 
windows, with a passage of eight or ten feet in 
breadth between them and the outer walls. At 
night lamps are hung on these walls, which seod 
ra3rs through the gratings into the cells. Then 
are four or five fioors of cells, one above another. 
In the morning the convicts are marched in » 
lemn silence into large workshops, in which ther 
labour at various trades.!., stonchdressing, smiti^ 
work, carpentry, upholstery, and shoe-making 
If the room is small, a superintendent sits isd 
overlooks the whole workmen, preventing then 
from speaking, holding crimmunication with exb 
other, or being idle. If the workshop is isge, 
several superintendants are employed. In every 
other respect the prisoners appear like trades- 
men in a well-regulated manufactory, bosHj en- 
gaged in work. They are instructed after the 
hours of labour, and also on Sundays, in their 
cells. 

I examined the heads of eight or nine of the 
criminals, and found the animal organs large is 
proportion to those of the moral sentiments ai 
intellect; but, on the whole, the moral reps 
was less deficient in these individuals than in tbe 
average of criminals whose heads I have exa- 
mined in Britain. Several whose brains indiol' 
ed very low dispositions, were mentioned n 
being well conducted in prison, a strong testi- 
mony to the efficiency of the discipline. 

I could learn very little about the dispositiaDi 
which they had manifested when free members 
of society. The statistics of crime will nerer be 
satisfactory until the history of the external ci^ 
cumstances of the criminal, and also his deTe^op^ 
ment of brain and temperament, are recorded. 

I was informed that when Dr. Spunheiin 
visited this prison in 1832, he stated thitaptf^ 
ticular prisoner's head was so well developed i« 
the moral and intellectual, and so little in the ani- 
mal regions, that he could not conceive how hi 
came to be under sentence for a crime. A^c^ 
wards it was discovered that he was not gtiiltf- 
He was liberated, and is since married, and » 
now a respectable citizen. He all along denied 
his guilt. 

After I left the prison, several ef the priioiww 
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whose heads I had examined wrote accounts of 
their own dispositions, which were sent for my 
information. Most of them represented them- 
selves as amiable and unfortunate men, either 
wrongfully condemned, or so full of penitence, 
that it was cruel to continue their confinement. 
If these autobiographies are true, phrenology is 
^se ; but, unfortunately for the veracity of the 
narrators, their vicious actions foim a suriking 
contrast to their professed virtuous dispositions. 

Mr. fVebster.-'Ou my return from Charles- 
town, I visited the court house, and heard Mr. 
Webster address a jury in a suit about paying a 
contractor for making a road. His manner of 
speaking is calm, deliberate, clear, and forcible. 

ne Legal Profesnon in Britain and Man- 
Mockusetts. — I have had several conversations 
with gentlemen of the law in Boston, regatdin? 
the combination of the functions of solicitor and 
counsel in the same individual in their courts. 
They stated that the impediment which it might 
be supposed to present to men of great talent in 
rising into the higher walks of the profession, is 
removed by the practice of adopting junior part- 
ners ; while it is attended with some advantages, 
one of which is, that it checks that tendency to 
fabehood and exaggeration in tiie pleadings of 
eoansel which sometimes disgrace the English 
and Scottish bar. In the great majority of law- 
suits, both litigants are seeking to obtain only 
what they sincerely believe to be justice; but 
&ere are instances of unprincipled and vindictive 
clients, who resort to the law as an engine of ex- 
tortion or oppression. The division of the offices 
of sohcitor and counsel aids such persons in pur- 
SDJng their nefarious objects. In London or 
Edinburgh an unprincipled client will find out 
a soliciter as dishonest as himself, and commu- 
nicate to him a whole tissue of untruths. The 
solicitor, when he is not called on to do more 
than eonvey them to counsel, sets them forth as 
he received them, or perhaps colours them a little 
to add to their effect. The barrister believes in 
his brief as he does in his Bible, and adding a 
little more colouring to the facts, and much elo- 
quence to the expression of them, presents to the 
judge and jury a tissue which very much resem- 
bles the wrong side of the web of truth. All the 
parties who weave this tissue affect to be honour- 
able men. The client is merely misled by his 
own egotism, and the solicitor and counsel are 
not bound to know that he falsifies. If the client 
be rich — the greater the falsehoods, the higher 
in rank is the counsel selected to give them 
weight and respectability. In such cases the 
most eminent, and sometimes the most evangeli- 
calf men are employed to state the most despe- 
rate calumnies and untruths, a duty from which, 
if the fee be large, they rarely shrink. I am in- 
formed that in Massachusetts every counsel is 
presumed to know the facts from the investiga- 
tions which it is his duty to make into the evi- 
dence iti preparing his case ; and that extravagant 
^partuies fi^m truth, which ordinary sagacity 
ini^ht have avoided, injure his personal reputation. 

Sir Waiter Scott and the Balianfynes.'-'The 
** Refutation of the Misstatements and Calumnies 
contoined in Mr. Lockhart's Life of Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart., respecting the Messrs. Ballanlyne," 
by Mr. James Ballantyne^s representatives, has 
recently been republished here, and is exciting 
niuch interest. In society the questions are very 
^n put to me : Do you know Mr. Lockhart ? 
^ai b the developement of his or^an of Con- 
^ieniiousness ? Did you know the Ballantynes T 
"hat is the tmtli about them and Su- Walter 



Scott 7 My answer to these questions has been : 
That I had seen Mr. Lockhart, but had no per- 
sonal acquaintance with him, and that 1 declined 
giving opinions about the heads of living men, 
unless they had permitted authentic casts or 
busts of themselves to be published, which he, 
to the best of my knowledge, had not done. 
I asked why they put this question. '* Be- 
cause,'* said they, '* there seems to be a defect 
in his moral perceptions. He obviously means 
well by the reputation of Sir Walter Scott, but 
he has unnecessarily published matters which 
detract from the respectability of Sir Walter's 
character, apparendy without being at all con- 
scious that they have this tendency." I re- 
marked that probably Mr. Lockhart wished to 
do justice to the public as well as to Sir Walter, 
by telling the whole truth, and leaving the world 
to form its own judgments on his merits. *'But 
has he told the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, in regaid to the Ballantynes?" My reply 
was : that after Constable's failure, which drew 
along with it that of Sir Walter Scott and James 
Ballantyne (John having died in 1821), the affairs 
of all the three parties had been placed by their 
creditors in the hands of professional men for in- 
vestigation, and that the general result of this 
scrutiny was the understanding among the credi- 
tors that James Ballantyne had been ruined by 
his connection with Sir Walter Scott ; and they 
acted on this belief by treating him with great 
kindness : They allowed him to retain his house- 
hold furniture, and also the wines which Mr. 
Lockhart says so much about, and they continued 
him in the management of his printing business 
with a large salary. No creditors ever troubled 
him personally, even when carrying on business, 
undischarged, after the bankruptcy, for he was 
not legally discharged till after Sir Walter's 
death, when his fSir Walter's) representatives 
compounded for the debts that then remained 
due. I should say, that the statements contained 
in the recent publication by James Ballantyne's 
heirs coincide with the views formed by the busi- 
ness circles in Edinburgh, after the whole facts 
of the case had been disclosed. 

Nov. 9. Thermometer 62®. Phrenology.^ 
I gave practical lessons to my class, ftom 10 
o'clock till past 1. Sixteen or eighteen children 
were brought, and the class was formed into par- 
ties 6f three or four, who examined the cerebral 
developement of a child, wrote it down, and 
brought it to me to be checked. In this day's 
practising, they had the means of judging whether 
there is a correspondence between the natural 
dispositions and the developement of the brain 
in young persons. In almost all the children the 
anterior lobe was large, indicating great intellec- 
tual power. I called the attention of the class to 
the frontal sinus ; showed them specimens of it 
in skulls, and told them that before the age of 
twelve it very rarely exists so high as the base 
of the brain. Here, then, was an opportunity 
for them of putting the assertions of phrenolo- 
gists to the test of observation. We maintain 
that the sinus in adult and aged persons is found 
chiefly in the situations of Individuality, Size, 
Weight, and Locality ; that these organs are am- 
ply developed and also active in children below 
twelve ; that in the children now present these or- 
gans appear very different in size, and of course, 
if Phrenology be true, a difference should be 
found in the talents related to them : if, for in- 
stance, Individuality be large in a child, he should 
be a great observer and inquirer about things that 
exist; if in another the organ be small, he should 



be deficient in this power; and so forth with the 
other organs. As the sinus does not exist in 
early life, it presents no obstacle to our ascer^ 
taining the nmctiont of these organs by observ- 
ing the heads and talents of children. This was 
an appeal to facts, worth a thousand arguments ; 
and neither at the time of the examination, nor 
afterwards, did any one of the class communicate 
to me discrepancies between the developement 
of these organs and the manifestations of the 
children. 

I observed that in these children, the cerebel* 
lum was generally largely developed for their 
years : Cautiousness was not so large as in Scot- 
ish children. Acquisitiveness was very generally 
large ; Conscientiousness and Firmness were n6t 
in general so large as Benevolence, and Self- 
Esteem was more frequently larger than Love of 
Approbation, than it is in Scotish children. I 
am not certain to which class of society the chil* 
dren belonged. Some of them had the moral 
and intellectual organs admirably well developed* 
but widi small narrow chests, indicating mental 
precocity with feeble health. I strongly urged 
on their parents the necessity of limiting their 
mental exertions and increasing their bodily ac- 
tivity. My impression is, that many of the 
children did not belong to persons attending my 
class, for those whom I have seen in their houses 
on the whole, superior. Some I knew 



were, 

were brought from charity schools; and others 

were borrowed from persons in the humbler 

walks of life. In England, parents of the sam^ 

class with those comprising my class here, 

eagerly brought their own children to similar 

examinations. 

Nov. 9. Religion in the United States. — 
Many inquiries are made of me in society, con- 
cerning the state of religion in England and 
Scotland, and of the church in both ; the condi- 
tion of Germany (which I had visited in 1837) 
moral, educational, and religious ; the practice of 
banking in Scotland ; what Lord Jeffrey is do>^ 
ing ; who noKr conducts the Edinburgh Review; 
and many similar questions, showmg a wide 
range of observation and thinking, and a great 
desire for information. I mentioned to the in- 
quirers that Evangelical Religion is in the as- 
cendant both in England and Scodand, but that 
a war is raging against the church as a legal 
establishment in both parts of the island; that 
the manner in which the conflict is carried on is 
curiously indicative of the intellectual difference 
between the English and Scots. In the former. 
Individuality and Eventuality (which give a prac- 
tical tendency to the understanding) predominate, 
and the English oppose the church by refusing 
church-rates to maintain the edifices of the state 
religion, and by every other direct means that 
the law places in their power. In the latter. 
Causality predominates (which impresses a spe- 
culative tendency on the intellect,) and they 
write books, deliver lectures, and pour forth a 
continued fire of argument from a thousand bat- 
teries against a state religion, in the full confi- 
dence that in the progress of time, reason will 
triumph, and the Church will fall. The Eng- 
lish seek an immediate result; the Scots wail 
patientiy for half a century, or a whole one if 
necessary, and never relax their cannonade. In 
Scodand the church is making a vigorous defence 
with the same arms. Pamphlets, periodicals, 
speeches, and sermons are constantly pouring 
forth, char^ with vigorous arguments in favour 
of state-enacted articles of belief, and a state-paid 
clergy. 
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Religious Freedom in Prussia. — I added, 
that northern Germany appeared to me to be ra- 
pidly advancing in education, intelligence, and 
industry, while Austria is nearly stationary ; that 
the Germans are the most simple-minded and 
kind people among whom I have travelled ; that 
in a residence of nearly five months among them, 
I was not conscious of being imposed on more 
than thrice, while I had many opportunities of 
observing their simplicity, and experiencing their 
kindness ; and that Prussia was the only country 
which I had visited in which religious freedom 
seemed to be understood and practically allowed. 
This last observation led to more particular in- 
quiries, and I added that I considered no country 
to be entitled to boast of its religious liberty in 
which public opinion was not so far advanced as 
to permit every man to follow the dictates of his 
own understanding in his religious belief, without 
exposing him to disadvantage on account of his 
differing from the prevailing sects. " But this is 
the law here," said several persons. " True, it is 
the law, but it is not the practice. A man is safe 
in Massachusett3, if he profess a faith which is 
already supported by a powerful body of respect- 
able persons ; but if his opinions be singular, or 
not recognised by an influential sect, he is ex- 
posed to all minor persecution which operates 
insidiously and in the dark; To take a strong 
example, it would obstiuct the rise of a young 
man at the bar, in medicine, or in any employ- 
ment depending on the people, if he were known 
to be conscientiously a Jew, however moral and 
respectable he might be in character." "But 
would not the same happen in Pnissia?" ** Na" 
I was told that if a man's personal conduct be 
irreproachable, it makes no difference in his social 
<?stimation in Berlin, what religious faith he pro- 
fesses ; that no on^ is esteemed either more or 
less for professing publicly a strict religious be- 
lief, if he act up to it ; but that also no one is 
disesteemed, although he gives no outward indi- 
cations of his adherence to any particular creed ; 
that religious belief is viewed as a question be- 
tween God and every man's own conscience, 
with which his neighbour has no concern ; that 
the Prussian government employs equally in its 
civil service — and electa as professors of lan- 
guages and the natural sciences in its Universi- 
ties — Protestants, Catholics, Unitarians, Ration- 
alists, and men of every other form of faith, 
provided' they be moral and capable of teaching 
€uccessfully the branches of science which they 
follow. In the provinces of Prussia, the same 
liberality does not exist, and even in Berlin there 
are evangelical coteries who act in a narrow 
spirit, but they have very limited power of giving 
effect to their opinions." 

I told my friends that Lord Jeffrey is now a 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Scotland, that he 
has retired from the Review, and that he is giv- 
ing great satisfaction to the country in his judi- 
cial capacity. They informed me that the in- 
fluence of the Review on opinion in the United 
States was at one time very great, but that it has 
much declined, and is still declining. 

I put questions to them in return, and learned 
that evangelical doctrines have generally revived 
in America ; but that the evangelical Presbyte- 
rian church, whose head-quarters are in Penn- 
sylvania, has divided within itself; that a large 
minority has renounced the doctrines of original 
sin, election, imputed righteousness, and some 
minor articles of faith. Both parties, however, 
agree in regarding the Unitarians as common 
enemies, and oppose them. I asked what was 



the cause of this revival ? and the general result 
of all that I could gather was, that the great mass 
of the American people cannot boast of a high 
intellectual education, but have strong impulsive 
emotions ; that the evangelical party address 
themselves to their feelings, particularly to their 
sentiments of fear and self-love, representing the 
faith which they teach as the most momentous of 
all considerations for the eternal welfare of their 
souls ; that the rational party in religion have 
abandoned this lever, and preach more to the un- 
derstanding and the disinterested sentiments of 
the people ; and in consequence fail to satisfy 
the mass. In New England, there is a supera- 
bundance of churches. In one village, containing 
1800 souls, there are four congregations, three 
of which maintain ministers. The churches are 
unnecessarily multiplied through contention. 

I was informed by a gentleman who had paid 
some attention to the state of religion in France, 
that in that country, a desire exists for a better 
form of religion than the Catholic ; but that the 
devotional sentiment is so much stronger than 
reason, that a ceremonial is regarded as indis- 
pensably necessary to the success of a reformed 
faith, and that the great obstacle to its introduc- 
tion is the difficulty of inventing a new ceremo- 
nial that should not draw down ridicule from the 
people while it was new. 

Election in the State of New ForA:.— This 
day the news of the election of the members of 
the legislature, governor of the state, &c. of New 
York, arrived at Boston. The whig party, or 
that opposed to M. Van Buren, have triumphed. 
The whig party here took out to 'the common 
two brass field-pieces belonging to the state, and 
fired a/ctt de joie. The two guns were loaded 
and fired so rapidly, that I conceived there was 
a whole park of artillery on the ground, until I 
arrived and saw only this number of pieces. I 
asked how the guns of the state came to be lent 
to announce a party triumph, and was told that 
they are equally at the service of the opposite 
party when they have a victory to celebrate. 

Insanity and Criminal Jurisprudence, — Mr. 
Cushing, the editor of the Law Journal, told me, 
that at die September term for Merrimack county 
in 1838, the Honorable Joel Parker, chief jus- 
tice of the court of common pleas for the state of 
New Hampshire, had delivered a charge to the 
grand jury on the subject of insanity, which had 
embodied the phrenological views of this malady, 
and which had been published by request. He 
favoured me with a copy of it. It mentions that, 
" by returns from 83 towns, made by order of 
the legislature (of the state of New Hampshire) 
in 1832, there wer^ within these towns 193 cases 
of insanity ; from 127 towns no report was re- 
ceived. At a similar ratio for all the towns in 
the state, the number would be about 500. Of 
those returned 98 were paupers, and 95 not so. 
From the returns, about half were, or had been 
in confinement, and probably omissions in that 
respect gave a less number who had been re- 
strained in this way, than the facts would have 
warranted. Some were in cages and /;ells, some 
in irons and chains, and some in jails. 

Extraordinary Talent for Languages. — I 
was favoured with the perusal of a letter dated 
Worcester, 6th September 1838, written by 
Elihu Burrit to William Lincoln, Esq. of that 
village, afterwards published, in which the writer 
mentions, that, being one of a large family, and 
his parents poor, he apprenticed himself, when 
very young, to a blacksmith, but that he had al- 
ways had such a taste for reading, that he carried 



it with him to his trade. He commenced the 
study of Latin when his indentures were not half 
expired, and completed reading Virgil in the 
evenings of one winter. He next studied Greek, 
and carried the Greek grammar about in his hat, 
studying it for a few moments while heating 
some large iron. In the evenings he sat down 
to Homer's Iliad, and read twenty books of it 
during the second winter. He next turned to 
the modem tongues, and went to New HaTcu, 
where he recited to native teachers, in Frcnd, 
Spanish, German, and Italian. At the end o( 
two years, he returned to his forge, taking whh' 
him such books as he could procure. He next 
commenced Hebrew, and soon mastered it wiih 
ease, reading two chapters in the Bible before 
breakfast ; this, with an hour at noon, being afl 
the time he could spare from work. Being un- 
able to procure such books as he desired, he de- 
termined to hire himself 4o some ship bound tfi 
Europe, thinking he could there meet with boob 
at the different ports he would touch at He 
travelled more than 100 miles on foot to BostoD 
with this view, but was not able to find what he 
sought, and, at that period, heard of the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society at Worcester. Thither 
he bent his steps, and found a collection of afr 
cient, modem, and Oriental books, such as he 
" never before imagined to be collected in one 
place !" He was there kindly allowed to rewi 
what books he liked, and has leaped great benefit 
from this permission. He spends three horns 
daily in the hall, and has made such good nseof 
these privileges, as to be able to read upwards of 
fifty languages with greater or less facility. 

The following is a specimen of his commoc- 
place book : — *' Elihu Burritt in aroount-carra^ 
with Time, Worcester, June 5, 1838. 

"June 6.— 50 lines of Hebrew ; 37 lines d 
Celtic : 6 hours of forging. 

" June 6. — 37 lines of Hebrew ; 40 lines d 
Celtic ; 6 hours of forging. 

"June 7.— 60 lines of Hebrew; 60 line* of 
Celtic; 54 pages French; 20 names of stars; 5 
hours of forging. 

"June 8. — 51 lines of Hebrew; 75 lines of 
Celtic ; 40 pages of French ; 15 names of stars; 
8 hours of forging. 

" June 9. — 68 lines of Hebrew ; 50 lines ti 
Celtic ; 40 pages of French ; 3 hours studyinf 
Syriac ; 9 hours of forging. 

"June 10.— 100 lines of Hebrew ; 85 paf« 
of French ; 4 services at church ; Bible-claisit 
noon." 

He proceeds to state, that he wrote and d^ 
livered a lecture on astronomy. Many dayste 
was unwell, and yet worked hard, sometimes 
twelve hours a day at his forge. 

I was not so fortunate as to see this prodigy of 
talent, and regret that I cannot report the deT^ 
lopement of his brain, more especially as there 
still remains much obscurity concerning the 
functions of the organ of language, and the pr^ 
cise faculties on which the talent for acquiring 
foreign languages depends. One thing, how- 
ever, is pretty obvious, that the necessity fof 
forging saved this student's life. If he had not 
been forced by necessity to labour, he would in 
all probability, have devoted himself so inee?- 
santly to his books, that he would have ruicet) 
his health, and been carried to a premature ?rave. 

November 10. Therm. 27°. Dr. Spvrzhm. 
This is the anniversary of Dr. Spurzheim's 
death, and his memory is cherished herewidi 
the fondest and most respectful regard. Most of 
my friends recollect that this is the dav, and 
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nention fome incident connected with it. The 
Vme in which he died at the corner of Pearl 
itieet DO longer exists. It has been taken down, 
ind new shops and warehouses have been built 
11 its place. Mr. Ward, banker, acted as his 
ixeeutor. Claims by his relations, proj^rly 
luthenticated, came from France, and were al- 
owed by the Consistorial Court of Boston, and 
dr. Ward lemitted to them the funds which he 
b(1 There was a report in Eng^d that he 
lad died insolvent ; but the circumstances now 
oeotioned by Mr. Ward show that this could 
lot be correct I was uAd by Mr. Capon that 
lis property in Boston exceeded $2000. 

Uomt-kteping, — We continue to hear many 
idies complain of the labours of house-keeping 
D ihis country. When one makes a call in a 
brenooD, the lady of tlie house is rarely found 
(iitiog in her drawing-room, as is the custom in 
Sogland, but appears to be engaged in some 
)ther part of the house. I have already remarked, 
liat one cause of this is the aversion that gene-' 
nllj exists to paying for domestic service at the 
lame rale at which other bbour is remunerated. 
Another cause may be found in the prosperous 
x>Q(lition of the labouring classes in general, 
irhich renders them independent, an<l produces 
I dislike to the restraints of domestic service, 
rbe inconvenience which the rich suffer from 
ihis state of things, appears to me to be far more 
than counterbalanced by the general happiness, 
vhich is among its causes. 

November 11. Therm. 26^. Sunday. — t 
beird the Rev. Mr. Blaffden preach an excellent 
Mrmon in the Old Souui Church. He is evan- 
gelical and presbyterian^ and his congregation 
was large, and highly respectable in appearance 
The more sermons I hear in this country, the 
iK)re the conviction grows that they are of a 
liigher order in thought, composition, and deli 
very, dian the average of discourses in the Esta- 
blished Church of Scotland, and that the churches 
ire better fitted op, and the people more atten- 
ive. 

Tht Museum at Salem. — We visited the 
DQseum, containing about ^\e thousand objects 
)f curiosity; it was formed by shipmasters who 
bave doubled Cape Horn, or the Cape of Good 
Hope. The members have the privilege of giv- 
ing free admission to any one whom they choose 
to introduce. It contains many oriental articles 
)f interest and value, particularly full sized fig- 
ires of individuals of different ranks among the 
Bastem nations, each in his proper costume. 

Unitarian Church.— A new Unitarian stone 
church has recently been erected here. It cost 
•35,000. The pews were sold to the subscri- 
^n by auction (or " at auction," as it is called 
^ere.) They were set up at ^300 each pew, 
wd the best brought $700. They are very 
landsoroely furnished. 

Nov. 13. Therm. 42^. The House of Cor- 
'ection. — ^The house of correction in Soutn Bos- 
on, in its general economy, resembles the state 
)ri8on. It is used for the confinement only of 
>^Tsons convicted of the less heinous kinds of 
)flence8. No punishment is used to enforce the 
^l discipline, except the shower-bath, with 
abundance of water. 

Criminal Jurisprudence. — Judge Thacher of 
"C Municipal Court has attended my whole 
^nrse of lectures, and he accompanied me to- 
% to the House of Correction. He told me 
nat he concurs essentially with my views of the 
nental constitution of criminals ; and that many 
^cts indicate that some of diem are incapable of 



resisting the temptations to crime presented to 
them by the ordinary condition of society. He 
says, that it has been a great comfort to him, as 
judge of the city's criminal court, to have the 
** House of Reformation for Juvenile Offenders" 
(already described,) and this " House of Correc- 
tion ;'* and also a farm school on one of the isl- 
ands in the bay, to which he can commit different 
offenders, for indefinite periods, for reformation. 
They have come to him after their liberation, 
and thanked him for the beneficial results of a 
long confinement. 

l*he citizens by whom these houses are in- 
spectedi are so constant in their superintendence, 
and so much publicity pervades the management, 
that strong checks are interposed to the abuse of 
this discretionary power. Pious ladies come 
from the city and instruct the inmates on Sun- 
days ; but there is too litUe of moral and intel- 
lectual instruction and training on week days. 

Hitman Responsibility. — I have now deli- 
vered my lecture on human responsibility as 
affected by Phrenology, and it has been well 
received. In my public discourse, I limited the 
discussion to the question of the responsibility of 
offenders to the civil magistrate, but some of my 
hearers have conversed with me regarding its 
relation to the prevailing interpretations of Scrip- 
ture. The view stated to my class was briefly 
this : Men may be divided into three great 
classes. The first comprehends those in whom 
the moral and intellectual organs are large, and 
the organs of the propensities proportionately 
moderate in size. This class possesses the high- 
est qualities of sentiment and intellect in ample 
proportion; they have received the power to 
know what is right, and to do it ; and they are 
jusdy liable to be punished by the law, if they 
do what it proclaims to be wrong. The second 
class includes those individuals in whom the 
organs of the animal propensities, moral senti- 
ments, and intellectual faculties are nearly equally 
balanced, being all large. Such persons experi- 
ence strong impulses both to good and evil, and 
their actual conduct is greaUy influenced by the 
circumstances in which they are placed. If un- 
educated, and exposed to want and vicious 
society, they may lapse into crime : If well edu- 
cated, trained to industry, and favoured with the 
society of the intelligent and good, their higher 
powers mky acquire and retain the ascendency 
during life, and they may avoid all serious of- 
fences. These men are liable to be influenced 
by the fear of punishment, and are therefore re- 
sponsible ; but they should be treated with a due 
reference to their nature; corrected and im- 
proved, and not merely tormented. The third 
class comprehends those in whom the organs of 
the propensities are large, and the organs of the 
moral and intellectual faculties very deficient. I 
stated it to be my conviction, founded on obser- 
vation, that such individuals are incapable of re- 
sisting the temptations to crime presented by 
ordinary society, that they are moral patients, 
and should not be pumshed» but restrained, and 
employed in useful labour during life, with as 
much liberty as they can enjoy without abusing 
it. I mentioned, that, according to my view, a 
severe responsibility lies on the first class, for on 
them a bountiful Creator has bestowed his best 
gifts, and committed their weaker brethren to 
their care ; that hitherto, in most countries, they 
had thought merely of punishing these feebler 
minds, and that it would be a just retribution to 
administer to them, for their harsh and unjust 
conduct, po small portion of the suflerings which 



they have inflicted on those whom they should 
rather have instructed and protected. 

Several of my hearers having been led into the 
same train of thought by the lecture, asked roe 
whether I was certain of the correctness of the 
facts. I stated, that after an extensive series of 
observations made in the prisons of England, 
Ireland, ScoUand, and some parts of Grermany, 
I was convinced of their truth ; that their own 
prisons in Boston, which I had visited, presented 
evidence to the same effect; and that neariy all 
practical phrenologists were agreed on the sub- 
ject. They then asked whether the clergy of 
Scotiand had turned their attention to these 
views of human nature ? My reply was, that I 
believed not. ** Are there not clergymen mem- 
bers of the Phrenological Society in Edinburgh?" 
•' Yes." ** Does not Dr. David Welsh, who 
wrote the Life of Dr. Thomas Brown, declare 
himself in that work to be convinced of the truth 
of Phrenology ?" *» Yes, he does." " And is 
not he now a professor in the University of Ed- 
inburgh ?" ** Yes, of Church History." *« How 
does he reconcile Phrenology with the doctrine 
of original sin ?" *« He has never stated, in any 
public form, his opinions on this subject." 
*' Your description of the men who compose the 
first class implies that they possess natural quali- 
ties that are good, and that they are culpable 
only if they abuse them— what, tiien, becomes 
of tiie total eorruption of human nature, which is 
the foundation of Calvinism, if this doctrine he 
true ?" " This is a question for those who em- 
brace the doctrine of total corruption. Your 
countryman, the Rev. Joseph A. Wame, has 
attempted to answer it, but I am not aware that 
any of the Scottish divines who believe in Phre- 
nology have published any solution of the diffi- 
culty. Here, in Massachusetts, it should form 
a less formidable obstacle to the reception of 
Phrenology than in ScoUand, because several of 
your sects have already abandoned the notion of 
entire corruption." "Yes, we have, and we 
consider that Phrenology bears us out in doing 
so. It is a philosophy which harmonises with 
our views of Scripture." 

" But," continued my friends, •* the view of 
human responsibility which you presented to ui 
goes deeper than the question of original sin. 
According to the common interpretations of Scrip- 
ture, the mdividuals included in your third class, 
the habitual criminals, who do evil continually 
when left to the suggestions of their own minds, 
constitute the wick^, for whom the whole ter- 
rors of divine wrath are prepared in the world to 
come, unless they repent, and obtain forgiveness; 
yet your doetrine represents them as unfortunate 
rather than criminal : as * moral patients,' to use 
your own phrase, rather than fit subjects for 
punitive justice." " I acknowledge the correct- 
ness of the inference, and the only answer that I 
can give to the objection which is implied in it is, 
that men must revise their interpretations of 
Scripture, and bring them into harmony wiU; 
natural truth." " But does Uiis imply that the 
Scripture is a convertible standard that may be 
made to suit any views, and, if so, what is its 
value ?" *' The answer to this objection is ob- 
vious. The Scripture is made a convertible 
standard by each sect founding its doctrines on 
parts of it disjoined from the rest ; whereas its 
true character is to be sought in its general ten- 
dency, which is towards justice and mercy ; and 
in this respect phrenology is in accordance with 
it. In Massachusetts, where you seem to have 
studied the Scriptures zealously and attentively, 
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each of your sects makes them echo its own doc- 
trines. Your Unitarians deny the divinity of 
Christ, and your Universalists deny the exist- 
ence of the devil and of future punishments, and 
they, as well as your orthodox sects, maintain 
that their opinions are founded in Scripture. 
This shows tliat the Scriptures are treated here 
as a convertible standard in the sense in which 
you use thi^phrase ; and as Nature will not bend 
to erroneous interpretations, it follows that all 
sects must either interpret in harmony with her 
dictates, or she will condemn them openly." 
•* You speak of the discrepant interpretations of 
Scripture by our sects ; have you not the same 
conflicts of opinion in Scotland ?" *' Not to the 
same extent. Those who, in Scotland, are popu- 
larly called dissenters, are only seceders ; they 
differ from the church in matters of church- 
ffovemment, but all adhere to the Westminster 
Confession of Faith embraced by the Established 
Church. The Episcopalians with us are * dis- 
senters,' but their articles of belief coincide, in 
all the leading doctrines, with those of the Church 
of Scodand ; hence there is with us scarcely any 
avowed difference of opinion concerning scrip- 
tural interpretations. There are a few Unitarian 
congregations, which feebly exist; and Scotland, 
80 far as pubHc profession goes, is nearly unani- 
mous in the belief that Calvinism contains the 
only true interpretations of Scripture. Our peo^ 
pie regard you as great backsliders from the tnie 
faith." ** /brc-sliders we should rather be called; 
because we once held the same opinions with the 
Scottish Church, and if some of us have left them, 
it is because we have advanced in our interpre- 
tations of Scripture. We have adopted more 
sound and consistent views, tried by the whole 
body of Scripture itself, and views also more in 
harmony with natural truth: We call this ad- 
vancingj not backsliding : but this is apart from 
the subject; — Do not the Scottish clergy per- 
ceive that phrenology, if true, contains facts that 
must force reflecting men to question their inter- 
pretations of Scripture? and why do they not 
show more interest in an inquiry Uiat is destined, 
sooner or later, to call forth their strongest efforts 
to maintain their position, or to force them also 
to advance ?" *' The number of individuals who 
have embraced phrenology in Scodand, is small 
compared with the mass, and the clergy satisfy 
themselves with denouncing it as untrue and 
dangerous ; this suflices for the day ; and they 
have other enemies to contend with, whom they 
regard as more formidable and pressinof than the 
adherents of a small philosophical sect." 

There is a sharpness of intellect, and a bold- 
ness in following up views to their consequences, 
among the educated men here, that gave rise to 
numerous conversations such as this now record- 
ed, which is rather an epitome of many, than an 
exact report, of one. Candour and courtesy 
uniformly prevailed in these discussions. . 

Affection of the Faculty of Ixmguage.'-'k 
genueman attending my lectures, lately favoured 
me with the following case : — 

"To George Combe, Esq. 

Warren Street, Boston, 
October 3\, 1838. 



" Dear Sir : — The lady whose affection of the 
organ of Language I mentioned to you last even- 
ing, is , the wife of Mr. of 

Mass. 

" At the age of two or three years, she was 
able to repeat long stories that had been related to 



her word for word. She was also able to spell 
any word after she had heard some one spell it. 

" The power of her verbal memory continued 
to be remarkable through all her school days. 

*♦ A year or two since, she and Mr. 

were with a few friends one evening. It was 
proposed to try who could repeat the most of a 
certain poet's works. A volume of Byron's was 
taken for the purpose, I think. They opened to 
a passage. Mrs. — — repeated page after page. 
They laughed at her and said she haid been read- 
ing the piece lately. She denied this, and asked 
them to turn to any other part of the volume. 
They opened to another piece. She repeated it 
as fluently as before. 

" During the trial, she shaded the light from 
her eyes with her hand. 

** Before long she fainted, and was carried to 
her room. 

«< For nine weeks was not able to call her hus- 
band or friends by name. She was at a loss, too, 
for the names of things. Her faculties were un- 
impaired in other respects. She occupied herself 
with calculations in arithmetic — the organ of 
Number was in exureme activity. After her 
recovery, she said she had been troubled with 
pain in the back of her eyes. 

•« She ot her husband would be very happy to 
give you any farther particulars." 

Phrenology, — The last three lectures of my 
course were devoted to ** Physical Education," 
*• Mental Education," and *♦ The application of 
Phrenology to the present condition and futiire 
prospects of the United States." The committee 
who managed the arrangements for the lectures 
solicited my permission to invite the mayor and 
aldermen, and other gentiemen entrusted by law 
with the management of the common schools of 
the city, to these lectures, which I granted with 
great pleasure, and many of them attended. 
Having observed the unwholesome condition of 
the class-rooms, court-rooms, and other places of 
public resort in Boston, for want of ventilation, I 
called the attention of the audience strongly to the 
dependence of the mental faculties on the condi- 
tion of the brain for their power of action; to the 
dependence of the brain for its vital properties on 
the condition of the blood ; and to the dependence 
of the blood on the condition of the digestive and 
respiratory organs ; thus pointing outT the direct 
connection between sound digestion, pure air, and 
mental vigour. I found tiiat even a brief exposi- 
tion of the structure and ft^nctions of the digestive 
and respiratory organs, and of their connection 
with the brain, illustrated by large drawings, 
brought home to the understandings of my audi- 
ence the importance of digestion and ventilation 
to mental energy, and gave general satisfaction. 
The ideas were by no means new to them ; but 
although they had often heard them stated by 
other lecturers, and had read them in books, it 
had occurred to few to carry them into practice. 
I therefore insisted largely on the evils which 
they inflict on themselves and their children by 
this neglect. Pulmonary consumption produces 
a large proportion of all the deaths that occur in 
New England, and I pointed out to them an 
obvious train of causes in full operation, which 
lead to this disease. By breathing hot and vitiated 
air in ill ventilated apartments, die blood is not 
properly a§rated, the lungs are enfeebled, and the 
tone of the whole system, mental and bodily, is 
lowered ; nevertheless in this condition they make 
the most rapid transitions from a temperature of 
70° or 76® of Fahrenheit's thermometer, which 



is common in their houses, churdiOT and leetsie 
rooms, to one of 5° or 10 below the freezing 
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point, in the open air ; a change sufficient to in- 
jure the respiratory organs in the most lobost 
state of health, and much more so when wetkened 
by this previous injudicious treatment These 
remarks, as I afierwards learned, were not with- 
out some beneficial influence on a portion of my 
audience. 

In the course of the same lectures, I pointed 
out the deficiencies which still generally eiM 
both in Britain and Massachusetts in the edoo* 
tion of females, and strongly urged the necessity 
of an improvement in this respect, for the beoelt 
of the rising generation. In the United States, 
even more tiian in Britain, it is of mat impoft- 
ance not only to families, bat to the state, that 
mothers should be well instructed, because io 
America the fathers are too busy to devote proper 
attention to the education of their children, and 
the formation of early habits and opinions depends 
to a very great extent on the mothers. 

JFhnale Education in Massachu»eUi.^T\m 
subject strongly engages the attention of the ei- 
lightened women of Boston themselves. Mrs. 
Hale edits a work named '* The American Ladiei* 
Magazine," now united with "The Ladies' 
Book," published in Philadelphia, in which some 
excellent essays on it have appeared. Bat the 
state neglects its duty in this respect No legii- 
lative or public provision has been made fatkmk 
education, except the privilege of attending ifae 
common schools. There are in the United Stales 
upwards of eighty public colleges, or seminaries, 
for the instruction of young men in the hi^ 
branches of education, many of them richly ei- 
dowed, and all receiving support to a greater ar 
less extent from public funds ; while not a sin^ 
seminary has been endowed, or permaneniiy 
established in Massachusetts by legislative libe- 
rality, for the education of young women in the 
superior walks of knowledge. 

When I visited Berlin in 1887, 1 was infonMd 
by a gentleman who took a deep interest in psb- 
lic instruction, that an error in the Prussian sys- 
tem had then begun to develope itself, naiodT, 
that the education provided for the males, throagb- 
out the country, was so superior to that given to 
the females, that a disparity in point of know- 
ledge and mental attainments had been created 
between the sexes, in the same rank of life, whidi 
was operating injuriously on the domestic happi- 
ness of the people ; and he was a strenuous advo- 
cate for an improvement in the education of the 
Prussian women. If neglect of the female mind 
be injurious to society in Pnissia, it will profc 
ten times more so in the United States of Amerira. 
November 17. Therm. 46**. Spurzheims 
Skull and Brain. — In conversation Dr. Span- 
heim more than once said to me, ** I hope, that 
when I am dead they will not bury my skull. I 
wish it to be preserved as evidence of my natnral 
dispositions. Posterity will judge by it whether 
I am a quack and a charlatan, as your Eldinburfh 
Reviewer called me." His wish has been fil- 
filled ; the Phrenological Society of Boston bis 
preserved his skull, and his brain also, in alcobo); 
both are locked up in an iron safe, and fonn i 
very interesting^ addition to their collection of cas» 
and skulls. The safe was opened to-day in p^^ 
sence of a committee of the society, and I inspcw 
its contents. The skull is rather thicker than die 
average of British healthy skulls; the diploe pI^ 
sents large cells, but the surfaces are dense. It 
is thickened over Combativeness and Consciw- 
tiousness. The superorbitar plate of the skull i« 
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both broad from side to side, and long from the 
froai backwards, indicating a large anterior lobe 
of the brain. The convolutions have left strong 
indentations in the bone, particularly those of the 
organ of language. Under them theskuil is very 
thio. The skull is thin also at Constructiveness, 
and there is a considerable sinus at Individuality 
and Size ; but these organs are nevertheless large 
in the braia. I have heard Dr. Spurzheim con- 
Terse fluently in German, French, and English, 
and he wrote these three languages grammatically. 
I am not certain whether he spoke Italian, but 
rtther infer from some incid[>ntal remarks of his 
that he did. He lectured without notes ; and his 
langiiage was exceedingly appropriate and preg- 
nant with meaning. The brain is in perfect pre- 
servation ; it is large, and shows a large anterior 
k)be and large coronal region, the convolutions 
here bein? plump and round. The base also is 
well developed ; but as it is floating in alcohol 
and hermetically sealed, I could examine it only 
through the glass. I perceived, however, that 
Colouring is deficient. The convolutions of Lan- 
guage and Form are large. The convolutions of 
3ie Love of Life and Destnictiveness are large. 
Those of Alimentiveness are less, and he was 
extremely temperate in his habits. 

He was in his fifty-sixth year at the time of 
his death, and apparendy changes had already 
begun to take place in his skull. During life he 
nsd to complain of his deficiency of Combative- 
ness. The rude and illiberal attacks that were 
made by the press, not only on his opinions, but 

00 his character as a man, roused his Destnic- 
tiveness and made him angry ; but his deficiency 
in Combativeness rendered it extremely disagree- 
able to him to enter the lists as a combatant, in 
his own defence. He had a perfect command 
over his Destnictiveness, but he felt its power. 1 
have heard him say, '* I am too angry to answer 
this at present ; I must wait till I am cool:" and 
he would wait fof weeks or months, until, he 
conld give a calm and philosophical reply. 

November 16. Therm. 47**. The Institu- 
tion forihe Blind. — We visited this institution 
again, and examined it in detail. We were much 
gratified with its admirable management and com- 
plete ventilation, and with the provision for the 
physical, moral, and intellectual advancement of 
the pupils, under the enlightened direction of Dr. 
Howe ; but as I surveyed it a third time in 1839, 

1 reserve my remarks till that period. I may 
here, however, introduce an anecdote which Dr. 
Howe told me, and which I subsequenUy used 
as an illustration in my lectures. It showed the 

Effects of Exercise in improving the Dispo- 
sitions. — A boy, who was extremely mischievous, 
was sent to him as a pupil. He was so full of 
destnictive energy, that he broke the benches, 
tore the chairs asunder, swung on the doors till 
he wrenched them oflT their hinges, and per- 
petrated all sorts of mischief on frangible objects; 
while he was so restless, that he was incapable 
of bending his attention to book?*. Dr. Howe 
reasoned with him, appealed to his moral senti- 
ments, and did every thing in his power to im- 
prove his habits by means of moral suasion ; but 
with little success. He was satisfied that there 
must be causes for these dispositions, and endea- 
voured to discover them. He observed that the 
boy had large lungs, and a high sangume tem- 
perament which gave him great strength and rest- 
less activity; also lar^ organs of Destnictive- 
ness, that prompted him to exert those qualities 
habitually in injuring the objects around him. 
He thought of providing him with a legitimate 



field for the exercise of his dispositions. He sent 
him into the cellar every morning, for three hours 
together, to saw and split wood for the use of the 
institution. This exercise had the desired eflect. 
After undergoing it for some time, he became 
quite wilUng to sit still in school and receive in- 
struction with the other boys; and the benches 
and chairs were safe. The boy himself was de- 
lighted with the change, and soon sawed and split 
up all the wood in the cellar. He was then set 
to running, leaping, climbing poles, and disport- 
ing himself in various ways, in the gymnasium of 
the institution ; and Dt. Howe fimnd that so long 
as a legitimate and adequate vent for his exces- 
sive mu«<tular energy was provided, he conducted 
himself with propriety, and was capable of men- 
tal application. 
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Nov. 16. Journey from Boston to New 
York. — We left Boston this day at 3 P. M. by 
tSe railroad, via Providence, Stonington, and 
L mg Island Sound, for New York. We arrived 
at Providence between &yt and six o'clock ; here 
lea the cats, and crossed the Providence river in 
a steamboat. It was dark, and the busde was 
great. We started again in railway cars ; each 
containing twenty-four persons and a blazing 
stove. We arrived at Stonington at 9 P. M., 
and immediately embarked on board a steamboat. 
It was very large, and the whole hull was fitted 
up into two sleeping apartments ; five sixths of 
the lenffth was devoted to the gentlemen, and the 
remainder to the ladies. The gentlemen's cabins 
contained one hundred and fifty beds, in three 
tiers extending along each side. We paid $7 
each at Boston for the whole fare, and got a 
ticket indicating the numbers of our beds, 'i'here 
are large blue curtains hanging in front of the 
beds, which are let down and run forward on 
brass rods, about a foot from the beds, so as to 
screen the passengers when undressing, and to 
produce a sort of privacy. The benefits of fresh 
air, however, are excluded. There is no provi- 
sion for ventilation. At one o'clock A. M. I 
wakened with a painful sense of sufifocation, and 
rose. I found all the windows closed, the cabin 
doors shut, two great stoves, at least twenty 
argand lamps, and more than one hundred pairs 
of lungs, all consuming air, without one aperture 
intentionally provided to allow it to enter! I 
found all the passengers and servants asleep, 
proceeded quietly up the cabin stairs, opened 
and fastened back two doors to admit fresh air, 
took a walk on the upper deck, enjoyed the clear 
bright starlight, and then descended and slept 
soundly, witnout having undressed. 

Nov. 17. Long Island Sound and the East 
River. — We should have reached New York 
this morning at six, but the boiler of one of the 
steam-engines became unserviceable, and it was 
nine before we arrived. The day was beauti- 
fully clear and frosty. The sail in Long Island 
Sound must be lovely in summer, for even now 
it is interesting. About fifteen or twenty miles 
from New York, the Sound, which has run 
northeast and southwest, suddenly narrows and 
turns to the south. At this point, the United 
States are erecting an enormous battery to stop 
the approach of an enemy to New York in this 
direction. On the east lies Long Island; and on 
the west, Manhattan Island, on which New 
York stands. The narrow channel between 



them, although a continuation of the Sound, is 
named East Kiver. The tide rushes through it 
with great violence. About three miles from 
New York, we passed Blackwell's Island, which 
stands in the middle of the stream, having a nar- 
row channel and a rapid current on each side. 
It is about a mile long, and varies from five bun- 
dled to one thousand yards in breadth. It con- 
tains one hundred and twenty acies, and was 
lately purchased by the civic corporation of New 
York for $32,000. They have erected a prison 
capable of containing four hundred and eighty 
individuals at the south end, and a large and 
handsome lunatic asylum at the north end of it. 

I have frequently read in the New York news- 
papers, letters from American travellers, com- 
plaining of the shameless impositions which are 
practised on them when they first land in Britain. 
Perhaps they do not know, that the same evil 
awaits English travellers when they first appear 
on the American shores. When we landed fiom 
the Great Western in September, we allowed a 
carter to take our baggage from the wharf to the 
Carlton-House Hotel, without making any pre- 
vious bargain with him. He charged us 16«. 
sterling. On the present occasion, we arrived 
from Boston, and were taken for *♦ Yankees," 
who have the reputation of being persons whom 
it is very difiScult to cheat. We had all our 
former and two additional packages. I asked a 
carter for what sum he would carry the whole to 
the Carlton House, and his demand was $1 25 
cents, or 5«. Zd. ! In both instances the distance 
was nearly the same. 

Nov. 19. Thermometer 32"*. New York — 
Phrenology. — I commenced my . course of lec- 
tures in tne Clinton Hall this evening at 7 
o'clock. The arrangements were made by a 
committee before my arrival, and were essen- 
tially the same as at Boston. Each lecture 
lasted two hours, with an interval of ^ve minutes, 
and three were delivered in each week. I found 
the lecture-room provided with a powerful venti- 
lator for introducing warm or cold air as wanted, 
but without any aperture for permitting the 
vitiated air to escape. During the interval, I 
had the doors and windows thrown open, at first 
to the astonishment, but subsequently to the 
great satisfaction, of my audience. 

New York City.^l have asked several intel- 
ligent persons what is the cause of the disorderly 
condition of the lower portions of this town, and 
find two reasons assigned for it. First, a large 
sea-port necessarily draws together a numerous 
population of inferior habits, and a constant infiux 
and efilux of foreigners and strangers, many of 
whom are in a state of destitution, and some are 
the outcasts of European and American society ; 
and, secondly, universal sufifrage, without a regis- 
ter of voters, prevails ; and not only are the great 
officers of th^ state and members of the legisla- 
ture elected by the people, but in the city all the 
municipal officers, from the mayor to the con- 
stables, are chosen annually in the same manner. 
The lower classes form the great majority of 
voters, and any magistrates who should propose 
either to tax the city for the expense of a proper 
cleaning establishment, or of a police force suffi- 
cient to enforce order, would be deprived of their 
offices at the end of the first year. In this city, 
universal sufirage appears in its worst form, and 
is followed by its worse effects ; and I frequently 
remarked to the higher classes of American citi- 
zens, who sufler from and lament these evils, 
that the United States generally ought not to be 
regarded as answerable for the condition of New 
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York. It is the lefuge of thousands of every 
grade, flying not only from misfortune, but from 
the criminal law in all parts of Europe and 
America. 

Calvinism. — We heard Dr. Spring preach a 
highly orthodox sermon to a numerous and very 
respectable-looking congregation. I have listened 
to orthodox sermons in Scotland for upwards of 
thirty-five years, and have long ceased to hear a 
new idea from the pulpit. I find Calvinism pre- 
cisely the same in America as on the other side 
of the Atlantic ; so purely doctrinal, and so litde 
practical ; so completely systematic, and bearing 
so little reference to any particular time, place, 
or circumstances, that every preacher of it seems 
to repeat all other preachers. 

November 29. Ther. 23°. Thanksgiving 
Bay. — This is ••Thanksgiving Day" in New 
York. Service is performed in all the churches, 
in which gratitude is expressed to God for his 
mercies, and the evening is spent in domestic 
festivities. The governor issues a proclamation 
recommending (not enjoining) its observance, 
and all the sects obey. The stores were shut 
during divine service, but in the evening many 
were open. 

Civic Pauper, Lunatic and Prison Establish- 
ments. — I availed myself of the leisure which the 
day afforded, to visit the Almshouse, Lunatic 
Asylum, and Penitentiary at Bellevue, about 
three miles from New York, on the East River; 
also the Criminal Prison, and the new Lunatic 
Asylum on Black well's Island ; and the scliool for 
charity orphan and destitute children on Long 
Island, called the Farm Schools. All these in- 
stitutions are under the management of the civic 
corporation of the city. Some of the buildings 
at Bellevue are old, ill-adapted to their purposes, 
and crowded, and, in consequence, the inmates 
are not properly accommodated. The New Pri- 
son is occupied, and seems to be well managed, 
but this was no day of rejoicing for the prisoners. 
Labour was suspended, and they had remained 
all day idle, locked up in their solitary sleeping 
cells. The new Lunatic Asylum is a handsome 
building, on the moderate plan of such erections; 
but, strange to say, not the slightest arrangement 
had been made by the architect for ventilating it. 
The omission of apertures for the purpose struck 
one of the civic officers, who has a particular 
charge of these institutions, as an oversight, and 
he suggested the remedy of opening spaces be- 
tween the plaster and the wall, from the bottom 
to the top of the building, making each room to 
communicate with them, and thus to carry off 
the vitiated air; which has been done. The 
children in the Farm Schools presented a melan- 
choly aspect. The weather was cold, and as 
the cold had come on suddenly, many of them 
bad not received their winter supply of stockings 
and shoes. They wee crowding round the 
stoves with an expression of suffering and dis- 
comfort, which was distressing to behold. The 
buildings in which they live are frame or wooden 
houses, divided into moderate-sized rooms, low 
in the ceilings, and without any means of venti- 
lation except the doors and the windows. They 
sleep crowded together in these apartments ; the 
beds stand so close to the windows, and the air 
is so cold, that they are not open during the 
nigiit, and the air is excessively vitiated before 
the morning. The consequences are visible in 
the appearance of the children ; many of them 
are suffering under ophthalmia, and they present 
generally that sunken, inanimate, and unhappy 
aspect which betokens blood in a bad condition 



from imperfect nutrition and impure air. There 
is, I believe, no stinting of food ; but the digestive 
functions suffer from the confinement in an un- 
wholesome atmosphere, and hence the nutrition 
is imperfect. * 

On my return to the city, 1 made inquiries of 
several persons how it happened that these insti- 
tutions are in a condition so unworthy of a great 
city, and various reasons were assigned. They 
lie upwards of three miles from the town, and so 
many pres^sing public duties are imposed on the 
members of the civic council, that they have not 
adequate time to visit them. One excellent per- 
son, whose attention was particularly directed to 
them, saw and proclaimed their imperfections to 
the council, but he could not succeed in drawing 
sufficient attention to their condition. Again: 
most of the buildings are old, and money is in- 
dispensable for their improvement, in New 
York, the whigs and democrats are nearly 
equally balanced, and each party makes '* politi- 
cal capital" out of every increase of expenditure 
and taxation proposed by the other, and hence 
the party which should improve these institu- 
tions too rapidly at the expense of the citizens 
would lose their places. Economy there, as 
every where else, is the watchword of opposi- 
tion ; and in New York the people are disposed 
to place the advocates of it in power. Farther : 
In this city vast improvements, partly for the 
inuroduction of water, are actually in progress ; 
many more are wanted ; and the rulers are com- 
pelled to accomplish those works first which are 
advocated by the most influential persons. The 
poor, the insane, and the criminal have few, and 
these not noisy, advocates, and their interests are 
postponed. Lasdy, it is an unpopular duty to 
expose the imperfections of any American insti- 
tutions, and hence the actual condition of some 
of these establishments is really unknown to the 
great body of the upper classes of the city, who 
would otherwise be well disposed towards their 
improvement. 

As some of the civic rulers, and a number of 
influential citizens, were attending my lectures, 
and as, in treating of physical education and in- 
sanity, I could legitimately introduce remarks on 
these institutions, I proposed to avail myself of 
this means of calling public attention, in the most 
respectful and delicate manner possible, to the 
condition of the poor children in the Farm 
Schools especially, but was told that the inter- 
ference of a foreigner would give offence, and 
retard instead of advancing the object of improve- 
ment. Having more confidence, however, than 
my advisers, in the good sense and right feeling 
of my audience, and having no object except 
doing good in view, I did venture to mention in 
my lecture on physical- education the want of 
provision for ventilation in the new Lunatic 
Asylum, and also the crowded and unwholesome 
condition of the paupei children in the Farm 
Schools. The remarks appeared in the »* Daily 
Whig" newspaper, which regularly reported all 
my lectures, and no offence was taken, at least 
none was expressed to me. 

Dec. 2. Thermometer 40®. We heard the 
Rev. Mr. Dewey preach an excellent practical 
discourse on the relative duties of parents, and 
children. His composition and delivery are dra- 
matic in effect ; he paints his ideas, and places 
them almost tangibly before the mind, yet his 
manner is calm and soft, altogether free from 
theatrical gesticulations. This description may 
appear to imply a contradiction, yet it is literally 
correct. 



Dec. 4. Ther. 82''. Asylum for the BUnl'^ 
We visited the Asylum for the Blind under the 
charge of Mr. Silas Jones. Mr. Jones hai a 
large head, ample anterior lobe, large Benevo- 
lence, and Love of Approbation, with a saoguine 
nefvous-lymphatic temperament, and ii the very 
picture of joyousness and health. He has lec- 
tured publicly on Phrenology for a number of 
years, and published an instructive wofk on the 
subject, and has only recendy been appointed ts 
this institudcm. He practises Phrenology in hi 
teaching, and selects his domestics by tbes 
heads.* We heard the pupils examined, and 
were gratified to observe their attainmenti in 
education, and the comfort which they enjoyed. 
They are good musicians, and take great pfea- 
sure in playing in concert. They weave mp 
and mats, and make baskets and other articles oT 
simple construction. 

Phrenology. — One young lad in theaflyloin 
has a very large organ of Number, and is a great 
mental calculator. A litde girl is extremely ddh 
cient in it, and she 'could never learn ariUiaieuc 
1 sympathised with her, as I labour under a nmi- 
lar defect both of the organ and the power. Thii 
is a small organ, and from its posiuon, outward 
from the external angle of the eye, there is diffi- 
culty in observing its dimensions accurately ex- 
cept in extreme cases. In these, however, iti 
local situation and its functions are so clearly 
discernible, as to leave no room for doubL I 
confess myself to be so deficient in the power of 
calculadon, and in the developement of the oigii 
to such an extent, as to be incapable of leamiof 
the multiplication table ; and I continue uoabie 
to add, subtract, and divide sums, even of a mo- 
derate magnitude, correcdy, after thirty years d 
practice. I have observed, on previous occasioni 
that in the great majority of individuals who in 
bom and continue blind, the organ of colourii^ 
presents an obvious deficiency in size, while it 
is developed to an average extent in those who 
have become blind only after the period of fal 
growth ; and in this asylum the same fact wss 
found to present itself. It shows that an oi^ 
habitually deprived of its natural stimulus doei 
not attain its full natural dimensions — an impcn** 
tant point in education. 

Lunatic Asylum at Bloomingdale. — We next 
visited this institution, situated six or seven mOei 
north of New York, on the east bank of the Hud- 
son. It is a handsome edifice, containing Isi|e 
and well*kept apartments, and it seems to be 
humanely managed. There appears, however,to 
be a defect in not enforcing labour as part of ^ 
sanative treatment. There ate yards for eio^ 
cise, and ground in which the patients may work 
in the proper season, but labour is not part of the 
discipline of the house. This evil is general in 
Asylums for the higher classes of patients, who 
regard labour as a degradation. The inmates 
pay board according to the accommodation fD^ 
nished to them. Among the patients is an old 
soldier of the revolutionary war, who asked us 
what news there were abroad, and if the war wai 
flourishing ? His eye was still sparkling, althoogh 
its socket was furrowed by a thousand wrinkles. 
Another patient announced that he bad lately 
made an important discovery — a method of navi- 
gating the dames of hell-fire by means of steam! 

In the course of conversation, a case was men- 
tioned to me as having occurred in the experience 



* The conditions under which this is done by 
Phrenologists are stated in my System of Phreno' 
logy, p. 717, fourth edition. 
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of a highly respectable physician, ^^d which was 
so fully authenticated, thai 1 entertain no doubt of 
its truth. The physician alluded to had a patient, 
a young man, who was almost idiotic from the 
suppression of all his faculties. He never s loke, 
and never moved voluntarily, but sat habitually 
with his hand shading his eyes. The physician 
sent him to walk as a remedial measure. In the 
neighbourhood, a beautiful young girl of sixteen 
lived with her parents, and used to see the young 
man in his walks and speak kindly to him. For 
some time he took no notice of her; but after 
meeting her for several months, he began to look 
for her, and to feel disappointed if she did not ap- 
pear. He became so much interested, that tie 
directed his steps voluntarily to her father's cot- 
tage, and gave her bouquets of flowers. By de- 
grees he conversed with her through the window. 
His mental faculties were roused ; the dawn of 
convalescence appeared. The girl was virtuous, 
intelligent, and lovely, and encouraged his visits 
when she was told that she was benefiting his 
mental health. She asked him if he could read 
and write ? He answeied no. She wrote some 
lines to him to induce him to learn. This had 
the desired effect. He applied himself to study, 
and soon wrote good and sensible letters to her. 
He recovered his reason. She was married to a 
young man from the neighbouring city. Great 
fears were entertained that this event would undo 
the good which she had accomplished, ^fhe 
young patient sustained a severe shock, but his 
mind did nq^ sink under it. He acquiesced in 
the propriety of her choice ; continued to improve, 
and at last was restored to his family cured. She 
had a child, and wns soon after brought to the 
same hospital perfecily insane. The young roan 
heard of thb event, and was exceedingly anxious 
to see her ; but an interview was denied to him, 
both on her account and his own. She died : 
He continued well, and became an active member 
of society. What a beautiful romance might be 
founded on this narrative ! 

December 6. Ther. 42"*. Colonel Burr. — 
I examined an authentic cast from nature, taken 
after death, of the head of the celebrated Colonel 
Burr, who killed General Hamilton in a duel, 
and afterwards attempted to get up an insane ex- 
pedition from Blannerhasset's Island in the Ohio, 
the precise object of which is not well ascertained. 
He died at an advanced age, and the brain may 
have shrunk : the head at death was of average 
size ; the intellectual region was moderately well 
developed, the organs of Individuality, Size, and 
Weight predominating. The organs of Amative- 
ness, Philoprogenitiveness, Combativeness, De- 
stmctiveness, Secret! veness, Self-esteem, and 
Firmness, were large. Thoi«e of the moral sen- 
timents, particularly Conscientiousness, were re- 
markably deficient. The moral region was shal- 
low, and also narrow. In short, it was that kind 
pf head which is generally found in criminals. It 
Indicated sensual, fierce, vindictive, cunning, and 
selfish dispositions, unrestrained by justice or 
humanity, but combined with great courage, 
determination, and perseverance. The intellect 
is acute, but neither profound nor comprehensive. 
Burr was an infamous and heartless seducer ; a 
vindictive duellist; and an adept in plausibility 
and falsehood. He enjoyed some degree of intel- 
lectual reputation, but his general conduct showed 
that he was a shallow politician, a nonentity as a 
statesman, and a third-rate lawyer. He loved 
his daughter dearly, and this was almost his only 
virtue. 

Martin Van Buren. — On the same occasion, 



I saw a cast from nature of the head of Mr. Mar- 
tin Van Buren, the present President of the Uni- 
ted States. The head is large ; the anterior lobe 
is of ample dimensions in both regions. The 
base of the brain is largely developed ; the. covo- 
nal region is both broad and high. Secret! veness, 
Cautiout<ness, and Love of Approbation are very 
large, and Self-esteem is large. Acquisitiveness 
and Ideality are fully developed. Benevolence 
and Veneration are large. Firmness is rath^ir 
less than Veneration, but not deficient, and Cpn- 
scientiousness is only rather full, being the 
smallest of the moral organs. This head indi- 
cates power, and on the whole presents many of 
the elements of an estimable character. The 
combination of great Cautiousness and Secre- 
tiveness, however, with Conscientiousness and 
Firmness relatively less, will produce a tendency 
to prefer indirect to direct means of accomplish- 
ing an end. In difficult situations dexterity and 
address will be more relied on than open manly 
courage, and an appaient expediency will some- 
times be preferred to justice. The intellect is 
capable at once of managing details, and taking 
in comprehensive views, and if, as is afifirmed, 
appearances of mystification occasionally present 
themselves in his public conduct, they are not 
owing to imperfect intellectual perceptions, but 
are designed to serve a purpose. The combina- 
tion of the whole organs resembles that which 
one would expect in a dexterous and successful 
courtier in an absolute monarchy, rather than in 
the president of a democracy. 

It is impossible at present to obtain an impartial 
account of Mr. Van Buren's character in America. 
His political enemies ascribe to him the worst 
and meanest qualities, while his political friends 
confei on him every virtue and acf^mplishment 
Judging from his head, I should be inclined to 
anticipate that posterity will probably not approve 
of all the means which he may have used to ob- 
tain and to preserve power, but that it will recog- 
nise him as having been actuated essentially by a 
love of the real ^ood of his country, and having 
pursued it, in difficult circumstances, with no 
mean talent. 

Houaton Street Public School. — ^This school- 
house is a large new building, with a play-ground 
round it. The basement floor, sunk below the 
level of the street, is occupied by children from 
two to five or six years of age. 'J 'here are nearly 
150 of them in one apartment. It is low in the 
ceiling, and has no means of ventilation except 
the windows. The children are taught Wilder- 
spin's exercises with the hands, marching and 
singing, in addition to reading. In the floor 
immediately above, are about 300 girls in one 
apartment. They learn reading, writing, arith- 
metic, geography, and, if inclined, drawing. The 
room is high in the ceiling, and very light ; and 
the girls looked clean, animated, and healthy. 
They read and spelled exceedingly well; but 
their book was Lindley Murray's Sequel to the 
English Grammar, and the part selected was the 
embassy of Coriolanus's wife and mother to in- 
duce him to spare Rome. In looking over the 
contents of their books, I could not help regret- 
ting, that in a country where so many important 
duties are devolved on women, and where they 
have so little time, after they leave school, for 
acquiring useful knowledge, some instruction 
more directly related to their condition than is 
contained in these works, should not be presented 
to them as part of their education. The writing 
of the girls is excellent. They are taught first on 
slates. 



On the upper floor were about 800 boys, in a 
large, well lighted apartment, which is also well 
ventilated by means of large apertures in the ceil- 
ing. Their appearance also was pleasing. They 
recited in geography extremely well ; but these 
children, from the youngest to the oldest, are not 
taught from objects, or made acquainted with the 
properties and modes of action of any thing that 
exists. The boys receive a few lessons in astro- 
nomy, but the whole remaining departments of 
natural science are shut out from them. 

Defect in Jimerican Institutions. — One defect 
in the American institutions and social training at 
present appears to me to be, that they do not suf- 
ficiently cultivate habits of deference, prudence, 
and setf-restraint. They powerfully call forth all 
the faculties that subserve the interests and ambi- 
tion of the individual ; but they leave the higher 
social qualities imperfectly exercised and ill-direct- 
ed. There is no training of veneration, except in 
religious tuition, which is too often confined to 
vague moral instruction, and to the points of faith 
regarded as essential to salvation. Making allow- 
ance for individual exceptioni*, it may be stated, 
that an American young man, in emerging from 
schools, has scarcely Alrmed a conception that he 
is subject to any natural laws, which he must 
obey in every step of his progress in life, or suf- 
fer. He has not been taught the laws of health, 
the laws by which the production and distribu- 
tion of wealth are regulated, or the laws which 
determine the progress of society ; nor is he 
trained to subject his own inclinations and will to 
those or any similar laws as indispensable to his 
well-being and success. On the contrary, he 
comes forth a free-bom, self-willed, sanguine, 
confident citizen, of what he considers to be the 
greate^, the best, and the wisest nation on earth, 
and he commences his career in life guided chiefly 
by the inspirations of his own good pleasure. 
He votes and acts on the destinies of his country 
in the same condition of mind. In Britain, we 
cannot boast of much superiority in practical edu- 
cation, but our young men are not ushered into 
life so early ; they are trained by the institutions 
and circumstances by which they are surrounded, 
to a greater exercise of prudence and self-restraint, 
and few of them wield political power. 

It was my endeavour to explain to the Ameri- 
cans the importance of the new philosophy to a 
people in their present condition. Phrenology 
brings home to every mind capable of ordinary 
reflection, that all our functions and faculties, 
bodily and mental, are regulated by the Creator 
according to fixed laws ; that within certain limits 
they produce enjoyment, and beyond these, 
misery. By teaching children this view of their 
own constitution, and also rendering them fami- 
liar with the physical, organic and moral laws, 
instituted by the Creator, and by training them 
to obey them, that reckless self-confident spirit 
which now animates many of them in the United 
States would be supplanted by a disciplined under- 
standing and regulated aflfections. Their insti- 
tutions render them indisposed to reverence man, 
or human wisdom ; but still they may venerate 
God and practically fulfil his laws. Indeed this 
species of moral and intellectual discipline appears 
to me to be indispensable to the permanence and 
success of a democracy. If the Americans do 
not adopt it, and rely on it as their sheet-anchor, 
no other means which ordinary sagacity can dis- 
cover, will lead them safely through the perils 
that will rise thicker and thicker in their path, in 
proportion as their population becomes more 
dense. 

11 
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The children attending this public school, meet 
at 9 A. M., and continue in school till 12. They 
are then sent inio the play ground for half an 
hour, and eat their dinner. They next resume 
their lessons till 3. They practise various manual 
exercises and evolutions calculated to circulate 
the blood and relieve attention ; but still, this long 
period of continuous exertion is too great a draft 
on their attention. In my lectures I endeavoured 
to convince my audience that man thinks by his 
brain, as he walks by his muscles, and that as 
they would not impose a walk of six hours, with 
a rest of only half an hour, on young children, it 
is equally unwise to demand from their immature 
and still feeble brains that amount of exertion. 
The evil is both felt and acknowledged, but the 
reason assigned for the rule is, that if the children 
are once allowed to leave the school, many of 
them do not return till the next day ; the distance 
to which they go, their own habits of self-will and 
self-indulgence, and the aversion of the parents to 
enforce discipline, combine to render it impossible 
for the teachers to secure regular attendance. 
This is a serious evil, and is one form in which 
the spirit of independence shows itself dis- 
advantageously, even at tllis early period of life. 

Homoeopathy. — Dr. William Channing, a phy- 
sician of talent and respectability, is a great advo- 
cate for homoeopathy in this city. He has pub- 
lished an able and eloquent exposition of its 
principles, in a ** Discourse on the Reformation 
of Medical Science ;'* but it meets with much 
opposition. 

7%c Press. — ^I have had one specimen of the 
freedom which is sometimes used in publishing 
private remarks in the newspapers. There are 
in this country a considerable number of " Prac- 
tical Phicnologists," who travel from place to 
place, give one, two, or three lectures free, to 
excite attention, and then examine heads and 
write characters for fees. When I have been 
told of the injury which these men do to Phreno- 
logy, I have answered that the educated men and 
philosophers are to blame for the consequences, 
because they neglect or decline to study and to 
teach Phrenology as a science ; that being a use- 
ful and important natural truth, it cannot die ; and 
that if it be refused admission into schools and 
colleges, it will seek reftige in the lyceums of vil- 
lages. A friend of one of these ** practical men" 
came to me to have my opinion of him. He, like 
fifty other persons, introduced himself, began with 
talking about things in general, and by degrees 
introduced the name of the individual in question, 
soliciting my opinion of him, but without giving 
me the least hint of any object he had in view, or 
even that he was interested in him. 1 stated all 
the good of him I could, and also mentioned 
several points in regard to which I thought him 
in the wrong. The friend, without my know- 
ledge, published in one of the newspapers my 
favourable remarks, omitting the rest. The first 
notice that I received of the publication, was being 
asked hf a gentleman whether I had •* endorsed" 
all the errors and absurdities of the individual 
alluded to? I replied. Certainly not, and gave 
him authority to state that the paragraph in the 
newspaper had appeared without my knowledge 
or approbation. This proceeding may have been 
dictated by good feeling, and it led to no unplea- 
sant results ; but the principle of action involved 
in it is danirerous and improper. 

Mercantile J^ihrary Association. — ^This even- 
ing I lectured to the Mercantile Library Associa- 
tion, on physical education, and the attendance 
must have approached to 700 persons. They 



have an extensive and well selected library, sup- 
ported by 4000 members, who pay two dollars 
per annum each for the use of it and the reading- 
room. They provide lectures on the Tuesday 
and Friday evenings, during the winter season, 
for a fee of two dollars each person; and they 
have classes for particular branches of instruction, 
the fee to each of which is $8 per annum. The 
lectures are delivered by the most eminent and 
talented men of the union, but as each chooses his 
own subject, they are very desultory. The asso- 
ciation pays as high as $50 for a lecture, when 
the individual and subject are attractive. At the 
present time it is proposed to engage permanently, 
four or more competent professors, whose duty 
it shall be to prepare and deliver, during the 
greater part of the year, successive and syste- 
matic courses of lectures upon the various 
branches of knowledge, most useful to those wiio 
are to be future merchants. These are stated to 
be, **The Principles of Commerce including 
Commercial Jurisprudence, and Social and Poli- 
tical Economy," which will form the department 
of one professor;—*" Statistics of Commerce and 
the Arts, Commercial History and Geography, 
Agriculture, Mining," &c., to form the depart- 
ment of the second professor; — *♦ Natural Philo- 
sophy, including Inorganic and Organic Chemis- 
try, and Natural History in its Commercial 
Applications," to form the department of the 
third professor. That of the fourth to include 
" History, Moral and Intellectual Philosophy, 
^Esthetics," &c. 

In the existing condition of elementary educa- 
tion in the United States, it may be questionable 
whether continuous and instrucdve courses of lec- 
tures will be well attended in the cities. 1 fear 
not ; and the desultory system may be naturally 
the long prelude to higher objects. If the ele- 
ments of natural science were once introduced 
into the <^mmon schools, so as to open the minds 
of the young to the deep interest and importance 
of such studies, the people would demand a higher 
instruction in lectures. In the mean time, it is 
consolatory to remark that the extent to which 
lecturing prevails, is a striking indication of men- 
tal activity, and it will, I sincerely trust, ultimately 
lead to important consequences. 

December 8. Thermometer 40**. Public De- 
faulters. — Ever since we arrived in this country, 
we have read and heard a great deal about the 
elopement of Mr. Swartwout, collector of cus- 
toms at New York, deeply indebted to the public 
treasury. A verb has been coined from his name, 
and every person who absconds with his employ- 
er's property in his possession is said to *• swart- 
wout." The subject has been invested with 
fresh interest by the sudden disappearance of 
William M. Price, Esq., district attorney for the 
southern district of New York, who also, accord- 
ing to the newspapers, is larcrely indebted to the 
public. I have learned the following particulars 
regarding the system pursued in the appointment 
of public ofiicers. 

By law, the public ofiicers of the United States 
are appointed by the president, and approved of 
by the senate, and hold their offices during plea- 
sure. Before General Jackson's presidency, the 
practice was to regard the appointments as vir- 
tually made during life and good behaviour, ad 
vitam out culpam. It is particularly mentioned 
that Mr. John Quincy Adams, when president, 
being strongly urged to dispossess Mr. Thomson 
from the office of collector of customs for New 
York, requested the secretary of the treasury to 
report how long Mr. Thomson had held the office, 



and what was the state of his accounts. The re- 
port bore that Mr. Thomson had discharged t^ 
duties of collector for twelve years, had once bem 
in arrear to the extent of sevenpence halfpeDDj, 
or some such sum, and had paid up the babore 
immediately on its existence being certified to 
him, (for it had arisen from an error in his 
figures). Mr. Adams said that he saw no reasoo 
which could authorise him to remove Mr. 'flioi. 
son from his office. 

Under General Jackson, however, the mna 
was announced that '' the spoils beloog to ie 
victors ;" in other words, that the offices of h 
state belong to the triumphant party ; and tbb 
principle was then acted on, and has since bees 
pretty extensively followed (I am assured) by 
both whigs and democrats. Another form i 
speech for the same idea, is '* rotation inoffi^t, 
no monopoly of power." The phraae "tie 
spoils belong to the victors," seems to have bees 
understood literally and acted on by some of tke 
functionaries. I heard it positively assenoiifi 
society that General Jackson had been warned, 
and was offered evidence to show, that Mr. 
Swartwout was not a man to be trusted in tack 
an office; but nevertheless, as he was a poweifo! 
political partisan, and a personal friend, the pI^ 
sident appointed him to it. Many persons spe^ 
in favour of Mr. Swartwout as having dischar^ 
the duties of his office in a liberal and acco- 
modating spirit, and regret that he was so fariBi»> 
led as to believe the public money to be h» om 
legitimate ** spoils." 

It became the duty of Mr. Price to prosccsa 
Mr. Swartwout, who had retired with the •*8poilf^ 
to Europe ; but instead of doing so, he chose s^ 
denly to follow him into exQe. It is stated iaiir 
"Daily Whig" newspaper of this date, od« 
authority of *• an eye witness," that *' the V^ 
States' flag was flying at the peak of the Liw- 
pool steam-ship, and directly under it a blue ^ 
nal, with a white ball upon it. When ail vs 
ready, all the hawsers except one were let i». 
The signal next dropt to the deck, and three !»• 
nutes after a carriage drove to the wharf. fFon 
which Mr. Pric« and his son got out, and wot 
on board." 

I introduce these instances of raalversalion s 
public offices, and shall record others that M 
under my observation, for this reason — that wr- 
ruption in public men is one of the vice? cnn- 
stantly urged against monarchical institutioiff; 
and it is instructive to observe, whether ini^ 
mocracy there is that high-minded purity wd 
disinterestedness in official persons which is 
generally expected, and which, if existing, wooW 
shed a moral lustre on the sovereignty of thi 
people. A democracy must expect to be rigidly 
scrutinised on the subject of its integrity; because 
jus/ice is its avowed foundation — equal-handed 
justice to all. If the United States exhibit to 
Europe the spectacle of public immorality flow- 
ishing under popular institutions, how are the 
friends of mankind to defend the great cause of 
political freedom ? 

Dec. 9. Therm. 20^. We attended the Epe- 
copal church in Broadway, of which Dr. Hawkei 
is pastor. He is highly orthodox, and his cod* 
gregation is fashionable, and as large as his 
church can accommodate. Like all the other 
churches we have visited in this country, it ^ 
most commodiously fitted up. 

Dec. 11. Therm. 32°. Tobacco Chewing.-^ 
A Scotsman who has resided for a good many 
years in the United States, assured me that the 
following statement is essentially correct A few 
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years ago, a convention of clergy "^en of all de- 
nominaiions was heUl in New York, to promote 
Biole, missionary, and other religious societies, 
as to the utility ol' which they were all agreed. 
The inhahiiants appointed a committee of them- 
selves, who obtained the address of all the fami- 
lies who were willing to receive clergymen as 
guests during the convention, and ascertained the 
numbers each could accommodate. The clei^ 
were distributed in the houses of these benevo- 
lent hosts ; but the latter soon found their furni- 
ture and carpets distressingly damaged by the 
floods of tobacco juice which the clergy from the 
country districts poured out remorselessly upon 
them. At the next convention, very few names 
were presented to the committee ; and, on inquiry, 
this damage was assigned as the cause. The 
i^atter was finally arranged by families sending 
their offers in these terms:— "Mr. A. B. will 
accommodate two clergymen, provided they do 
not chew tobacco.** It is probable that this may 
be called an old " Joe Miller," as the Americans 
name all well-known disagreeable narratives ; but 
whether it be old or new, I have seen occurren- 
ces that render it credible to me as a fact. 

Physical Education. — 1 gave my second lec- 
ture on Physical Education to the Mercantile 
Library Association this evening. A skeleton 
and a number of anatomical drawings were intro- 
duced, and no objections to them were stated by 
the audience, which consisted of highly respecta- 
ble persons of both sexes. This fact is mention- 
ed solely on account of the charges of an absurd 
delicacy, which are sometimes made against the 
American women, who, it is said, put trousers on 
the legs even of their pianofortes. The views 
delivered were simple and elementary, such as 
are contained in the best works on Hygiene. I 
had heard so much of the great extent to which 
the Americans read, that I was afraid that I might 
appear to my audient^e as delivering a thrice-told 
tale ; but they were attentive, and I was afterwards 
informed by a medical friend, that although they 
hear a good many doctrines about health, they 
do not generally carry any salutary rules consis- 
tently into practice, and that a rational exposition 
of the principles of Hygiene in lectures is still 
much wanted. 

Dec. 12. Thermometer at 7 A. M. 40° ; at 
10 P. M. 22°. Morality of New York.— I have 
already remarked that New York is the rendez- 
vous of the rogues of both Europe and America. 
A young Scotsman gave me an account of his 
own experience of the benevolence and honesty 
of his countrymen when he arrived here. He 
landed with $700 in his pocket, and soon became 
acquainted with a gentleman from his native 
place, who had been settled here for some years. 
This friend introduced him to another Scotsman, 
who also was in business in the city. They both 
overloaded him with civiUties, and were ex- 
tremely anxious to do for him. They soon found 
an excellent' opening for him. They introduced 
him to a person who carried on a lucrative trade, 
and just wanted a young active partner, with 
#700 of capital, to realise a comfortable inde- 
pendence for both. A copartnery was formed, 
and a legal contract duly executed, by which he 
obtained a share in all the advantages, and be- 
came liable for a proportion of all tlie debts of the 
lacing trade. No sooner was it signed, than his 
friend, who had discovered the opening, imme- 
diately compelled him, ai a partner of the firm, 
to pay him $200, which the senior partner owed 
him, and to relieve him of an obligation for $500, 
whieh he had granted as surety for the same per- 



son. In one week his $700 were gone ; and in 
another he was bankrupt and in jail. He then 
discovered that one of his countrymen who had 
so ardently interested himself in his welfare, had 
tied from the criminal law in ScoUaud, had 
changed his name, and was now exhibiting an 
exterior of respectabihty in New York ! This 
is the story as it was told to me by the sufferer. 
It may be erroneous, or may have been coloured 
by him, for his feelings were still strongly excited 
when 1 saw him ; but it contaitis so much of the 
substance of what frequently takes place in this 
city, that I regard it as an illustrative anecdote, 
even although the particulars should not bear in- 
vestigation. When these rascalities are reported 
in Europe, the Ameiicans are supposed to be 
guilty of them all, because they are perpetrated 
in America ; but this is not a just inference. The 
American rogues in this city are both numerous 
and dexterous ; but Great Britain sends to it many 
who match them. 

Dec. 14. Thermometer 42^. American Law 
of Copyright. — The Americans deny copyright 
to any author or publisher of a work first pub- 
lished in a foreign country, and suffer some evils 
themselves in consequence. This state of the 
law greatly retards the growth of a native litera- 
ture, because no publisher can afford to pay their 
own authors adequately, when a more lucrative 
trade can be driven by the plunder of European 
literature. It impedes the advance of their own 
people in tliose feehngs, and in that species of 
knowledge that is particularly related to their own 
condition. They devour the miscellaneous pro- 
ductions of European minds, many of them 
deeply imbued with principles tlie most hostile 
to American improvement, while they afford 
little encouragement to tlie production of books 
suited to their own advancement. 'J^he Quarterly 
Review, Blackwood's Magazine, and similar 
works, are reprinted, and extensively read, and 
they cultivate and keep ahve the piinciples of 
aristocracy and toryism among the Americans to 
a greater extent than is generally beUeved. 
These feelings are not publicly avowed, but they 
nevertheless exist ; and if the national mind is 
left in its present state of imperfect instruction, 
their influence will extend in proportion as so- 
ciety advances in wealth and condensation. 
Another evil is, that the Americans must often 
rest contented with the first edition of an English 
work, if it has been reprinted by an influential 
man, long after the work has advanced through 
many editions, and received great improvement 
in its native land. The following facts illustrate 
this point. 

Messrs. Harpers, of New Yoik, reprinted and 
stereotyped Dr. Andrew Combe's work on Phy- 
siology applied to Health and Education, imme- 
diately after its appearance in England, in 1834, 
and brought it out as a number of their '* Family 
Library," in which form it was very widely cir- 
culated. In Britain, the work went rapidly 
through several editions, in the course of which 
it was gready improved, and niuch valuable 
practical matter was added. A request was 
made to the Messrs. Harpers, that since they 
had, without any advantage to the author, taken 
actual possession of his work, they should at 
least do him and the public the justice to reprint 
the improved edition, and not continue to circu- 
late one in every way inferior. This request 
was not complied with, because the first edition 
was stereotyp>ed, and they did not choose to incur 
the expense of reprinting another, although by 
their own account they had already sold many 



thousand copies of the book. Feeling anxious 
that the new matter should in some way be ren- 
dered accessible to American readers, the author 
sent out by me a copy of the seventh Edinburgh 
edition, and on his behalf I offered it for republi- 
cation to respectable publishers in Boston, and 
inquired whether they would reprint it, and 
make him any allowance for it They ex- 
pressed their willingness to do so, and pay a fair 
per centage on the sales, but added that in effect 
they could not do either; because although by 
law there is no copyright of British books in the 
United States, yet there is one by the courtesy 
of trade; for whoever first reprints an English 
work, secures the copyright of it to himself, and 
that as the Messrs. Harpers had obtained the 
right to this work by priority of publication, 
they could not interfere, even when the Messrs. 
Harpers continued to sell an inferior edition; 
ai.d.to this answer they all adhered. 

I this day waited on the Messrs. Harpers — 
told them what I had done in Boston, and the 
answer I had received, and asked them to re- 
publish the book, and also to allow the autlior 
some recompense for the new matter, of which 
they were not in possession. They requested 
to see the new edition, and to consider of it. I 
sent for the work to Boston f<:r their use, and 
meantime told them, that although the author 
could receive no benefit from the sales, he was 
so desirous that the American public should have 
access to the most improved edition, that if they 
and all other booksellers declined to reprint it, I 
should do so on his account, and employ the 
trade to sell the copies. Their answer was clear, 
and decided. ** You may do in this respect as ' 
you see proper, but we reserve to ourselves the 
privilege of retaliating two blows for one on any 
man who shall republish it: this is our rule." I 
asked an explanation of this announcement, and 
was told that the copyright by courtesy is de- 
fended in this manner. If any publisher inter- 
fere with it, the party aggrieved re|)rints, in the 
cheapest form, two of the offender's own English 
reprints, and floods the market with them at the 
lowest possible price. The Harpers are rich, 
hnve extensive connections, and act so energetic- 
ally in retaliating two blows for one, that no 
respectable publisher will interfere with them. 
I made inquiries at several respectable publish- 
ing houses in Boston, Philadelphia, and New 
York, whether they woull sell the work on 
commission if I reprinted it, and stated in the 
preface the reason for doing so, namely, that the 
Messrs. Harpers continued to supply the public 
with an inferior edition ; but no one would un- 
dertake even to sell it. They assured me that 
this brunch of trade, viz. selling on ox)mmi8sioD, 
so extensively carried on in London, has scarcely 
an existence in the United States. I asked the 
cause of this, and was informed that the extreme 
diflSculty and expense of collecting accounts, 
would swallow up any commission that could 
be afforded, and that, in point of fact, a large 
portion of the book trade in the United States is 
conducted by barter ! I shall return to this sub- 
ject; 
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Negro Slavery. — ^Those who defend sla- 
very deny the right of foreigners to interfere 
with it ; they speak of it as a domestic institu- 
tion, with which nobody has any concern except 
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the legislatures of the states in which it exists, 
and on this ground the House of Representatives 
of the United States, at Washington, on the 1 ith 
December current, refused to receive any peti- 
tions on the subject. Mr. Atherton, member for 
New Hampshire, presented a series of five reso- 
lutions ; the vote was taken on the first resolu- 
tion, ** Resolved, That this government is of 
limited ^wers, and that, by the constitution of 
the United States, Congress has no jurisdiction 
whatever over the institution of slavery in the 
several states of the confederacy;" which was 
carried, '• ayes, 198 ; noes, 6." The practical 
result of this vote is, that they lay on the uble, 
without reading, all petitions on the subject. 
The public sentiment is of such overwhelming 
force in the United States, that this vote indicates 
a very strong and general opinion among the 
people at large in accordance with it, so that 
the nation fairly identifies itself tirith the caui»eof 
slavery.* ' 

Dec. 16. Ther. 32°. Health of the Clergy. 
—We heard Mr. Dewey preach a sermon on the 
text, *'Love your enemies." In thought, ex- 
pression, and delicacy, it was excellent. It is 
certain that a great number of the clergy of this 
country lose tlieir health, which is generally, and 
I believe, tiuly, ascribed to their unceasing labours. 
A very careful preparation is evident in their ser- 
mons. They also teach the young and visit their 
flocks extensively; and they obviously labour 
under a pretty constant atlxiety about supporting 
their reputation. The Sunday is observed with 
as strict decorum here as in London. 

Dec. 17. Ther. 32°. Religious Liberty.'-^ 
' At Boston, we were asked every Monday morn- 
ing what church we had attended on Sunday. 
This question was put not in the spirit of perse- 
cution, to force us to attend church, but from a 
desire to hear our opinions of their churches and 
ministers. In New York, this question has not 
been asked ; but to-day an Episcopalian clergy- 
man from Virginia waited on me, introduced 
himself, and said that his rule was to reject all 
science that was at variance with the Bible ; and 
as he had not time to study science itself, he 
judged of its accordance with Scripture, by the 
religious opinions of those who professed it; 
and if my religious creed was a sound one, (of 
course the same a^ his own,) he would be much 
inclined to believe in phrenology, because he 
had attended several of my lectures here, and 
was much interested. He concluded by saying, 
that there is a large number of religious persons 
in this country of the same mind with himself in 
regard to phrenology. 

I asked him whether he had read Archbishop 
Whately's observations on the relation between 
science and Scripture. He said that he had not. 
I told him that the archbishop had said that the 
mode of proceeding which he had now men- 
tioned is erroneous, and injurious equally to reli- 
gion and philosophy; that there can be no false 
science, for if any doctrine be not true, it is not 
science at all ;'that real science is a mere state- 
meit of facts existing in nature and their rela- 



* The nation identifies itself with the constitution, 
which can neither be altered nor nullified by aboli- 
tion or any other kind of petition ; bat only in a 
manner prescribed in one of its own articles. Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas might petition Congress to 
allow them the privilege of collecting the duties on 
customs for their own special benefit, just as consti- 
tutionally as Massachusetts and Connecticut could 
petition the same body to do away with slavery in 
the first mentioned states.—.^. Ed. 



tions ; and that if erroneous representations of 
these be given, there id an answer to them in 
nature, which religious, as well as other inquirers 
are bound to adduce ; and 1 added, that, a^ I rest 
my claims to public attention as a phrenologist 
solely on the accordance of my doctrines with 
nature, my own religious opinions have no more 
connection with these facts, than the faith of a 
professor of mathematics has with the truth of 
the propositions of Euclid. I requested him to 
consider what a multitude of powerful sects exist 
in this country, each ditfering from the others in 
their interpretations of Scripture, and in what a 
strange predicament science would stand, if the 
members of each of them were to refuse to 
recognise it, unless its professors agreed with 
them in their religious belief; that there can be 
no such thing as Unitarian science, Evangelical 
science, Universalist science, and so forth ; that 
I came to teach natural truth to all sects, and 
declined to identify phrenology with any one of 
them ; that my books and my life were before 
the world, and as a tree is known by its fruits, 
if any one felt an interest in my own religious 
opinions as an individual, he could judge of my 
faith from them. This exposition seemed not at 
all to meet the views of the reverend gentleman ; 
but he was perfectly courteous and continued to 
attend the lectures. 

The connection between Science and Religion. 
— This is a specimen of many conversations 
which I have been drawn into on the same sub- 
ject, both at home and abroad, and I have very 
rarely indeed met with religious inquirers who 
admitted the possibility of natural science serving 
them as a means of correcting their own scrip- 
tural interpretations. Blind to the fact, that the 
various sects differ widely in their interpretations 
of Scripture, and that none of them is entitled to 
claim the attribute of infallibility to itself, the 
sincere professor of each doctrine proceeds as 
if no views except his own could by ]<ossibility 
be true. It is consolatory to observe that some 
of the higher divines of the Church of England 
rise above this narrow-minded fanaticism. Arch- 
bishop Whately has led the van in defence of 
science, and the Rev. Baden Powell, Savilian 
Professor of Geometry in the University of 
Oxford, has recently followed in his footsteps. 
In his work on ** the connection of Natural and 
Divine truth," he says, ** Physical science is the 
necessary foundation of natural theology: cer- 
tain of the truths it discloses are tvamings 
against mistaking the purport of Scripture; 
and the right use of the caution thus inculcated 
applies undely in the interpretation of Revela- 
tion. Inductive philosophy is subservient both 
to natural and revealed religion. The investi- 
gation of GoiPs works is an essential introduc- 
tion to the right reception of his word." 

If these remarks be well founded when ap- 
plied to physical science, they are more so when 
phrenology is the subject of them. This sci- 
ence relates to man's moral and intellectual na- 
ture, one of the most important topics to which 
the Scriptures refer, and it requires only a small 
measure of reflection to perceive how directly it 
bears on the subject. If, for example, every 
faculty has received a special organ by which it 
manifests itself, it is undeniable that both organ 
and faculty proceed from the Creator. If each 
faculty has a legitimate sphere of action, the 
doctrine of original sin, as uught by some 
divines, must be founded on erroneous interpre- 
tations of Scripture ; because man*s nature cannot 
be wholly corrupt, if composed of powers every 



one of which has a legitimate natural sphere of 
action. If any faculty is williout a legiuaute 
sphere of action, then the Creator has io^uiuted 
ii to do evil, and man is its victim. Aguo, if 
individuals are naturally capable of exhibiting iht 
Christian character in proportion, cxtttis pari' 
bus, to the size of the moral and iniellectutl o^ 
gans relatively to those of the animal propeea- 
ties in their brains, one essential elemetitii 
human improvement is an increase in th« liinni- 
sions of the superior organs in relation \o ie 
inferior ; yet there is no indication that this [«i 
was ever prodaiiued by the first prorouu^rs o( 
Christianity. If that class of men in whomtbe 
organs of the animal propensities are very large, 
and those of the moral and intellectual faculties 
very deficient, be, in truth, morally idiotie, 
(which I believe them to be,) and if they con- 
stitute the great and habitual criminals whoinlvt 
society— then, instead of being fit subjecufer 
punishment here and hereafter, they are niy 
patients who deserve our sympathy for tki 
misfortunes, and who need our hnmane gns- 
dianship to restrain them from injuring sodeiy 
and themselves. Yet many of die interpretation 
of Scripture have been made in ignorance of 
these facts. 

It is gratifying to observe that Professor Wte- 
well, in his recent work, entitled '* The Phil^ 
sophy of the Inductive Sciences founded Qpa 
their History," has entered fully, and in ao ei* 
cellent spirit, into a consideration of the reiitioe 
between Science and Scripture. He lip it 
down as a safe rule, that ** so long as the sip- 
posed scientific discovery is doubtful, the expo- 
sition of the meaning of Scripture given by cm- 
mentators of established credit is not wanui/r 
to be disturbed ; but when a scientific theurr, 
irreconcilable with this ancient iuterpretation,! 
clearly proved, we must give up the interprett 
tion, and seek some new mode of understandiif 
the passage in question, by means of which it 
may be consistent with what we know; for if it 
be not, our conception of the tiling described ii 
no longer consistent with itself.'* •* The manof 
science is concerned, no less than any other pff- 
son, in the truth and import of the divine dis- 
pensation ; the religious man, no less than the 
man of science, is, by the nature of his iotellectf 
incapable of believing two contradictory dedt- 
rations. Hence they have both alike a need ier 
understanding the Scripture in some way is 
which it shall be consistent with their uifcf 
standing of nature. It is for their commoo Mi- 
vantage to conciliate, as Kepler says, the fioger 
and the tongue of God, his works uid ^ 
word." 

Dec. 18. Ther. 32^. Phrenology.-'l ^ 
livered my fourth lecture on Mental EdoeaDOD 
to an overflowing audience of the Mercantile 
Association, and was told by the secretary tbit 
the lectures had given satisfaction, and were cal- 
culated to do good. 

Dec. 19. Ther. 35°. Potn/tn^.— We visited 
the exhibition of pictures by modem artists ia 
the Stuyvesant Gallery, and were gratified to «* 
so many works indicating talent. The portiaiti 
of females were particularly good. In the choice 
of the subjects the artists had avoided horrors; 
there were no Judiths and Holofemeses; noCii- 
cifixions ; no Bacchanalian Heathen Deities. A 
pure taste should no moie relish such represen- 
tations on canvass than in nature ; and the rage 
for them in Europe appears to me to arise frt* 
the principle of imitation acting in the absence of 
judgment. In the fifteenth and sixteen centurier 
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same time said maliciously : ** I was sure that you 
would both seize ihis ocoatiion lo pay me a visit." 

The two friends looked at each other in confusion, 
and seated themsi'lves at a distance from the win- 
dows, so as to conceal, if possible, the immediate 
object of their vibiu 

Hut the baroness was not to be deceived by their 
politeness. " Come, mesdames,*' said she, " you 
had better take possession of this window before my 
old friends come ; this place 1 have kept for Frede- 
ric," said she, turning to Pauline's friend. 

"Aunt," said the child, ** will it be a pretty fune- 
ral to-day 1" 

*• Yes, my dear." 

** Will there be a horse, and plenty of flags and 
feathers?" 

*♦ Wait, and you will see." 

" Will there be music 1" 

"Yes.-' 



fol! 



Frederic clapped his hands. " Oh, how delight 
1 ! And aunt, will there be little tartt to day ?" 



" No.' 



" Why not, aunt ? we had them at General La- 
marque's funeral." 

Edgar interrupted him. "What did you say, 
Frederic 1 Utile tartt at General Lamarque's funeral." 

"Yes," replied the baroness, laughing, "we had 
th^m in this room, on the table, and we will have 
some more this morning, if Frederic Will promise not 
to be too greedy." 

" Ah, it is that ; I understand," said Edgar, " I 
imagined he alluded to a dish of such things carried 
perhaps in the procession." 

" Hush, Edgar," said Frederic's mother in a low 
voice, "you will shock my aunt, she is very strict." 

At this moment a noise was heard on the boule- 
vards. "There it comes," exclaimed every body. 

But, no, it is only an oflSoer of the National. 

Edgar leaned out of the window. " Mon Dieu ! 
how many people ; and the balconies are crowded 
with ladies: what a beautiful sight; blondes, bru- 
nettes — pink bonnets, white bonnets, blue bonnets, 
yellow bonnets, and shawls, and mantillas as gay as 
a rainbow — and on the boulevards brave soldiers 
drinking." 

" Really,'* said the baroness, " it is much more 
like a public rejoicing than a lamentation." 

And indeed it was. Every window of the high 
six storied Parisian houses was crowded to overflow- 
ing; the dressmaker might be seen with her hair 
curled, and her silk apr^n ; old men who never went 
out, brave the damp air of Paris on this occasion ; 
men of business, in the intervals between one letter 
and another, came to the window, making a pen. 
No opening in the form of a window is empty ; at 
the fifth story may be seen cooks, chambermaids, 
scullions, grooms, porters— a numerous assemblage 
of both sexes, all in their Sunday clothes, together 
with what we had nearly forgotten to mention, more 
children together than the imagination could suppose 
the world to contain. On the boulevards, tables are 
set out under trees where soldiers, with mechanics, 
in whole families, are eating cakes, and drinking 
wine and beer. Even the trees are invaded by ad- 
venturous persons determined to have a good view. 
Men, women and children, of all classes, are mount- 
ed on chairs and benches. One fat old man, stand- 
ing on a yery u^rrow chair, in sneezingf lost his 
equilibrium, andTell to the ground, an incident which 
greatly diverted the crowd. At the comer of every 
street is aA agglomeration of carriages, hacks, gie^, 
omnibusses, carts, wagons ; in fact, every imaginable 
vehicle ever invented by man. 

The " l*ortonfc" CM presente an interesting 
scene to the observer ; there the deceased is the onl v 
subject of conversation ; his actions are discussed, 
his opinions commented upon, anecdotes of his pri- 
vate life related ; thev speak of his last moments, 
and are displeased to find that no memorable " last 
words can be recorded. 

"The devil !" said a young " elegant," helping 
himself to a befttek de mouton, " this fellow must 
have said something in his last moments. " I never 
heard of such a thin^," said another, (as he lighted 
his ciffar,^ " if he said no last words we must make 
sofflsforhiin." 



All wits now are at work to fabricate some " last 
words." If the person in question had been a re- 
publican, he is made to have predicted liberty; if a 
philosopher, a joke upon a future state is ascribed to 
him ; it a philanthropist, his last words were those 
of humanity, dictated by his never ending benevo- 
lence ; if a man of wit, the task is more difficult. But 
still, something is at last hit upon. Ten young men 
in the prime of life and health are at least eiqual, for 
such a composition, to the worn out wit on his death- 
bed. The ** last words" are by them industriously 
circulated in every quarter. 

" You heard what his last words were 1" 

" No." 

They are then repeated with a serious air. 

" Oh, beautiful ; and «o like him." 

The last words of the dying general are received 
every wherewith avidity; they spread like wild-fire, 
leap from mouth to mouth, from table to table ; from 
the shopkeeper lo the customer, and from the custo- 
mer again to other shopkeepers ; — they run down the 
broad staircase, penetrate into the boulevards, there 
divide, multiply, and spread from tree to tree, from 
chair to chair, from bench to bench. 

In the mean time these mischievous authors in the 
Gaffe Tortonfe have thought of something much bet- 
ter, much more appropriate. They are anxious to 
suppress that which they have alrehdy sent forth ; 
but it is too late; it has been already taken up and 

f»ut into the papers, where it shines with all the 
ustre shed upon it by the glory of the great 
departed. 

Ah ! many amusing things happen on this day of 
the 4preat funeral ; but the most amusing moment of 
all the day, is that in which the procession begins 
to move. At this moment the' lazy, who had not 
finished dressing, the indifferent, who did not deign 
to look on, the religious, who scorned to pollute their 
eyes with the pestilence of such vanities, suddenly 
attracted by the music and hurrahing, all crowded to 
the windows; here appeared one just out of bed, 
there, another, half shaved, with a razor in his hand, 
another in a nightcap, another with her hair all in 
papers; some in dressing gowns, some in shirts; 
servants with brooms in their hands, or some article 
of furniture they have been washing or dusting. No 
matter how or what, every one wants to see, and 
thinks not of being seen ; and, in fact, not one in a 
thousand does see Uiem. 

As the procession advances, china and glass shops 
are shut up. 

What for! 

Why, at General Lamarque's funeral, the cavalry 
backed, and backed into our windows, and broke 
ever so much of our wares. 

Ah ! it was in their enthusiasm ; there was no harm 
in that. 

The funeral car comes slowly on. " Come, Fre- 
deric," said the baroness, " look here ! you have had 
pies enough." 

Paris now was all silence. One heard nothing 
but the horses' footsteps. 

Next came gentlemen of high rank and importance 
in the city, slowly marching with heads uncovered. 

A young man followed, his head bared, his coun- 
tenance showing signs of the deepest grief— he was 
the son of t)ie general. 

On the funeral car was a sword, a cross of the 
Legion of Honour, and a general's epaulettes. 

A battle horse followed, caparisoned with black 
crape. Military music was now heard playing the 
march of the " Gazza Ladra." 

Then the rolling'of the heavy muflled drums. 

A detachment of the National Guard of Paris. 

The companies of the National Guards of the ju- 
risdiction. 

Schools with their banners. 

Corporations with their banners. 

Societies with their baimers. 

And then a regiment, a company of soldiers or 
cavalry ; in fact, every honour proper to the charac- 
ter of the deceased ; and then the carriages contain- 
ing all those who aspired to the public office held 
formerly by the deceased. 

" Ah, that was beautiful," said Frederic, when it 
had all passed. 



Pauline took out her handkerchief, and dried her 
tears. 

Her friend dried a very small tear with the back 
of her hand. 

Edgar wiped away a great big tear with his glove. 

"Why! you are all crying, I do believe," ex- 
claimed the baroness. 

"Ah, madame," said Pauline, smiling, "I can 
never look at a horse covered with black crape, and a 
sword on a coffin without crying." 

" And you, niece V 

" Me, aunt ! I can never help crying a little when 
I hear that beautiful march of the Gazza Ladra." 

"And you, Mr. Edgar, you are an officer of 
cavalry. 

" Madame," replied Edgar, with emotion, " two 
years ago I saw the funeral of my own father." 



LIFE IN ITALY. 

The London Metropolitan, for March, has an 
article on " The Baths of Lucca in the Summer of 
1840«" from which we extract the following account 
of the condition and character of the common people 
of that section of Italy : 

The common people, especially tho e on the 
mountain, generally keep two small cows and a 
heifer, which they feed on the scarlet clover and 
lupine, ash leaves, and shrubs, and occasionally turn 
them out to graze on the patches of rich grass on the 
mountains. The milk is rich and excellent, and the 
butter, though white, would be equally well tasted if 
properly managed ; but they do not understand a dairy 
here, and never wash out the milk sufficiently from the 
butter, which makes it sour; we tried to explain this, 
but we lind them as conceited as their sisters in Dor- 
»<etshire. Beside butter, they make a substance of 
curds and butter mixed together, called ricotta, re- 
sembling the Scotish crowdy, and which they bring 
to us, neatly put up in baskets made of fern leaves. 

The better class are, in general, proprietors of a 
certain quantity of land, cultivated either as vine- 
yards, if on the sunny side of the hill, or in grain if 
in the valley ; beside which they rent land on lease 
from the great proprietors or siffnori, and a pezza, or 
part of a chestnut wood. The share system is strictly 
followed, and half of every kind of produce is deli- 
vered to the landlords, from wine and fruit down to 
eggs and butter. They live well, generally having 
soup and meat daily, especially in winter, cheese, 
and good home-made brown bread, from the fiour of 
the grano grosso, with%rine in abundance. In short, 
as they say to us, " We have plenty of food, wine 
and fruit; what we want is money, but that we find 
it almost impossible to get." 

The poor classes, on thecontraij, who inhabit the 
ri.ountain villages, are very ill off. The men come 
down daily, sometimes four miles, to labour on the 
roads, &c., for a paul a day. They can rarely buy 
wheaten bread, still more rarely butcher meat ; they 
chiefly subsist on chestnut meal made into porridge, 
and thin cakes, called netci, unleavened, and baked 
like the Scotish barley scone; they have a sweetish 
taste, and, eaten with fresh butter, are not bad, but 
are so heavy and indigestible, that one, with a little 
wine, will support a labouring man for a day. These 
people are employed to gather the chestnut harvest of 
the signori, and get two fifths of the produce as payment 
for their labour. On this they subsist till exhausted, 
and then they must buy the meal from the fattare of 
the proprietor, who keeps it in stores for the purpose, 
and sells it enormously dear to the poor creatures. 
One day we met a poor old woman, who had come 
down from one of the highest mountains for the pur- 
pose, and was canying nome a few pounds in her 
bag, and that, she said, was all they had to live upon 
till their little crop of grano was ripe. The women 
spin hemp on the distaff, for household linen ; work 
hard at all kinds of field labour, carry enormous loads 
of hay and straw, on their heads, up the steep moun- 
tain paths. Many of them are also engaged as ser- 
vants during the season, by families at the baths. 
Every thing is carried on the head here ; the women 
have a padded cushion, or fold a handkerchief into 
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that form, place it on the crow a of their head, and 
pot on it whatever they haTe to carry, even baskets 
of manare for the fields. We were sittings one even- 
ing by the fountain on La Montagna, when two girls 
came down fVom the village of La Croce, with large 
copper pails to draw water. When the pails were 
filled, each folded her handkerchief, put it on her 
head, lifted her pail, full to the brim, and then, with- 
out assistance, or spilling a drop, placed it on her 
head, and walked nimbly up the steps, and along the 
mountain path. I have even seen women, when so 
laden, spin on their distaffs as they walked along. 
One would think that this classic mode of carrying 
their burdens would insure an erect carriage and a 
graceful step ; quite the contrary : the lower class of 

feasantry are the most ungainly, misshapen figures 
ever saw. Constant out-door labour makes their 
skins shriveled and brown as mahogany, and their 
features are not in general good ; their shoulders are 
high, and their necks short. The bust is entirely 
destroyed by the wooden stays which, covered with 
scarlet cloth, or some other gaudy colour, they con- 
stantly wear from childhood. This frightful breasts 
plate 18 in two pieces, which fasten under the arm, 
and are exactly the same behind and before, enclosing 
the form like a shell-fish, and pressing down and 
flattening the bosom. Add to this the short thick 
waist, the tight sleeve of their dress, and the un- 
kempt and starihg locks of their coal-black hair, and 
it may be conceived that one of these poor people 
possesses few attractions beyond her piercing black 
eyes. When out of doors, all, even the children, 
cover the head with a handkerchief, the end hanging 
down on each side; on week days it is of coloured 
cotton, but on feasts, of white cotton, or coarse tnlle. 

Xmongst rich peasants there are some very hand- 
some countenances, and not bad figures. Thev 
wear the proper French corset, and exceedingly well- 
fittinjr gowns, with sleeves as well plaited down, 
and flounces as numerous as our own. Their hair 
is neatly plaited, tucked behind their ears, and thrown 
over their head ; they wear an extremely fine embroi- 
dered tulle veil, which has a pretty graceful effect. 
Yesterday we walked behind three of these young 
peasahts ; their waists were as well laced in, their 
Dustles as large, their skirts as full, and stifily 
starched, and their embroidered muslin canezons as 
fine as those of the ladies around them; and as they 
walked along, fanning themselves and conversing 
ffaily, they really made no despicable appearance. 
Indeed the rich people, of all ages, pay great regard 
to the fashions. The other day, our landlady, Car- 
lotta, was showing us her silk wedding-dress, and 
remarking that she had bought some bracie, more 
than required ; she added, that it was very conveni- 
ent, for ** when I was manied, flounces were in 
fashion, and then bias tucks, and then flounces 
again," and this is a hard-working woman, who 
washes our clothes, manages a large family of chil- 
dren, and bakes her own bread, though her husband 
is a road contractor, and proprietor of a nice bit of 
land in valley and on mountain. The upper class of 
peasants are in general better looking than the wo- 
men ; we have seen several remarkably fine counte- 
nances. On ordinary days they wear caps of round 
corduroy, or dark velveteen jackets; but on festas 
there is a great turn-out of broad-cloth and black 
hats ; the cigar is always in use. Most of them can 
read and write; they are men of excellent industrious 
habits, nud possess considerable wealth. 

The poorer peasants, who live by daily labour, 
seldom, when at work, wear more than a chemise 
and a pair of short linen drawers ; their naked legs 
and feet are dark brown, and their features coarse. 
They are extremely industrious, making their boys 
work as soon as they can carry a burden, and culti- 
vating every little nook or corner near theii cottage- 
All classes are kind-hearted and charitable, patiently 
supporting their own poverty, and maintaining their 
destitute relations, without a murmur, even adopting, 
and rearing amongst their own children, friendless 
orphans, without any prospect of compensation. 
The honesty and morality of the Lucchese peasantry 
are well known, and even the bad example of the 
profligate couriers, and bad characters that yearly 
•warm to the baths, havs not yst matsrially injured 



their good qualities. Either alone, or attended by a 
country boy, a lady can at all times take the most 
distant rambles, on horseback and on foot, without 
fear of receiving even an uncivil word. When thefts 
are committed, the culprit is always found to be a 
person from a distance, attiacted here by the conflu- 
ence of rich strangers. 

The work which they perform, considering their 
very inefficient means, is surprising. A new road, 
with a hiffh embankment and retaining walls, is now 
making £dong the Lima, on the Modena road, and a 
bridge buildmg across the Camajoni to connect it 
All the earth which forms the embankment, and the 
smaller stones, are brought up, from the bed of the 
rivt;r, in little round baskets, on the shoulders of 
boys from eleven to fourteen years old. The large 
stones are carried one by one on the shoulders of the 
men. We tried to explain to the Dirrevtore, who 
superintends the work, the advantages of wheel- 
barrow and hand-barrow, but he shook his head, and 
said that ** their own way was the best.** The work 
is really making considerable progress, but a hundred 
and fifty men are employed, for five or six months, 
in doing what fifty English labourers, with their ap- 
pliances, would accomplish in two. 

They begin to work before five in the morning, 
and rest an hour at nine, at noon, and four o'clock, 
then continue to work till past seven. In place of 
resting during the hours of relaxation, most of them 
dance and smg in chorus during the whole time, 
huzzaing, and making an incredible noise. The 
other day they procured a violin, and not only danced 
and sang during the day ; but, it being Saturday, 
when they left off work in the evening, a party of 
them who belonged to Monabbia, a viuage on the 
top of a mountain about four miles off, made the 
violin accompany them, and danced along the road, 
through the Fonte and up the mountain, with as much 
laughter, singing, and shouting, as if they had been 
on a party of pleasure. And yet these men had been 
working all day in the sun, when the thermometer 
stood in the shade at 78^ of Fahrenheit. Their din- 
ner consists of black bread, raw onions, and most 
commonly they drink water, though a few have 
wine. Sometimes a kind English lady gives them 
a present of bread and wine, and then the vivas rend 
the air. 

It is somewhat difllcult to judge of the state of 
their religious feeling. The priests force them to 
keep all the festas, and to attend mass regularly ; but, 
as far as we can judge, they have no great reverence 
for either. One day (the eve of a fe«ta) we heard 
them laughing, and saying they must go to mass the 
next day, they did not know why. And being in 
the church one festa, while the procession was pass- 
ing out, an old woman turned round, and gave us 
a smile of a very equivocal character, just as the 
cross was passing her. They fast, regularly, how- 
ever, every Friday and Saturday, and on the eve of 
many saints* days beside. 



NEW BOOKS. 

On Hcroet^ Hero IVorthip and the Heroic in Hittory, 
Six lectures. Reported with emendations and ad- 
ditions. By Thomas Carlyle, author of **The 
French Revolution," " Sartor Resartus,'* &c. New 
York, D. Appleton & Co. 1841. 

This is the best of Mr. Carlyle's books, and will 
be by far the most popular. The subjects discussed 
have more of general interest ; the style is more con- 
formable to the common ideas of beauty and pro- 
priety; and the work, on the whole, is vastly more 
readable than any of those which the author has pro- 
duced since he abandoned his first style, and adopted 
those peculiarities of diction which constitute his 
principal charm amon,^ his admirers. 

The transcendental philosophy, of the author's 
school is quite distinctly put forth in this volume ; 
but it is not rendered so prominent as it was in 
" Sartor Resartus." Perhaps this may arise from a 
disposition to conciliate public opinion. It is pretty 
evident that the transcendental philosophy will not 
go <iown in large doses. It must be administered, 
at first, somewhat afVer the homoeopadiic fashion. 



OtitUiief of Geography and Hittory^ pi'etenting a Caa- 
cise Vieto of the WorliL By Frc'derick Emerson, 
author of the North American Arithmeiic. Phih. 
delphia, Hogan & Thompson, 1841. 

Mr. Emerson i.^ well known to the frien^^ of good 
education throughout the United States throngh big 
excellent work entitled the North American Aiitfc. 
inetic. Since the completion of that work, helm 
diligently devoted himself to the composition tf 
another, to be comprised in two parts, pcDbnd^ 
geography and history in connection, carrying lb 
student through both at the same time. The ese^ 
lence of this design is such as to need no cominaii> 
ing to those who have reflected on the importance of 
associating, in the mind, places and the events vhicb 
give them importance in tlie world's history. TTw 
little volume before us forms the introduction to ibe 
more extended work which will appear in 1842. 
Like the Aiithmetic, the first book is prepared od a ' 
most judicious plan, and will become exceedisfl/ 
popular. 



Bamaby Rudge, 

The third number is now ready. It carries for- 
ward the narrative rapidly, and presents as witk 
some striking pictures. The frontispiece issveij 
fantastical but clever piece of invention. IWb 
hour glass swallon^ng up the characters of the old 
story, is not a bad idea. How old fashions are le* 
vived ! These pictured allegories adorn socoe of tbe 
earliest books that were printed. 



DRAWING BOOKS. 

Messrs. Hogan & Thompson (Chesnot street W- 
low Fourth) have recently published a very ia|Kit> 
ant series of elementary wotks on the art of drawing. 
The largest is a reprint of the famous Eleme&tzzy 
Drawing Book of J. Rubens Smith, the most oos- 
plete ever published in this country, including i 
the different branches of the art, and compTeheirai| 
many thousand objects. It is unnecessary to f^ 
acterise a work so well and favourably known s 
this. The next volume is Mr. J. T. Bowen's \}M 
States Drawing Book, which comprehends a treatiie 
on the art and exercises in landscape. Tbe vA 
volume, entitled My Own Sketch Book, is tk 
smallest in size and cheapest in price. It oompnies 
a variety of exercises on miscellaneous objects, iani' 
scapes, trees, and the human figare. Any of the 
works may be had separately. 
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From the Edinburgh Review. 

SPIRIT OF SOCIETY IN ENGLAND AND 
FRANCE. 

(Concluded fVom No. SO.) 

It is somewhaf remarkable, that that power of 
ridicale so generally cultivated as a science in 
France, has scarcely exercised over the tone of 
feeling in that country so repressing an influence 
as ii has among ourselves. It never destroyed 
in the French the love of theatrical effect ; and 
even in the prevalence of those heartless manners 
formed under the old regime, it never deterred 
them firom avowing romantic feeling, if ottered in 
courtly language. Nay, it was never quite out 
of fashion to aSbct a gallant sentiment or a gene- 
rous emotion; and the lofty verse of Corneille 
was echoed with enthusiasm by the courtiers of 
a Bonrbon, and the friends of a Pompadour. But 
here, a certain measured and cold demeanour has 
been too often coupled widi the disposition to 
sneer not only at expressions that are exaggerated, 
but at sentiments that are noble. Profligacy in 
action surprises, shocks, less than the profession 
of exalted motives, uttered in conversation, when, 
as a witty orator observed, *' the reporters are 
shut out, and there is no occasion * to humbug."' 
We confess that we think it a bad sign when 
lofty notions are readily condemned as bombast, 
and when a nation not much addicted to levity, 
or even liveliness, is. above all others, inclined 
to ridicule the bias to magnify and exalt. A 
shoeblack of twelve years old, plying his trade 
by the Champs Elys^es, was struck by a shoe* 
black four years yonnffer. He was about to re- 
turn the blow — an old fruitwoman arrested his 
arm, exclaiming — *' Have you then no greatness 
of soul?" Nothing^ coidd be more bombastic 
than the reproof. Granted. Bat who shall say 
bow far such bombast influenced the magna- 
nimity of the labouring classes in that late event, 
which was no less a revoluticm in France, than 
the triumph of the human species ? Exaggera- 
tion of sentiment can rarely, as a national trait, 
be dangerous. With men of sense it unavoidably 
settles into greatness of mind ; but moral debase- 
ment—a sneer for what is high, — a disbelief of 
what is good, is the very worst symptom a peo- 
ple can display. 

The influence which it is the natural province 
of the drama to exert towards exalting the 
standard of sentiment and opinion is not, at this 
time, it will readily be allowed, very efficacious 
in counterbalancing the worldly and vulgar ten- 
dency to degrade. Tragedy sleeps side by side 
with the epic ; and the loAier shapes of comedy 
have dwindled into farce, that most dwarfish imp 
of all the varieties of dramstic huroour. 



It would be a matter of speculation deserving 
a larger notice than we can afford it here, to in- 
quire how far our national literature is influenced 
by the place which our literary men hold in so- 
cietv. That men of letters do not enjoy in Eng- 
land their legitimate and proper rank is a common 
and uite complaint. There Is^ doubtless, some- 
thing equivocal in their station. An English 
author of but moderate eminence at home, is often 
astonished at the respect paid to him abroad. 
Political power — the chief object of desire with 
us — leaves to that direction of intellect which 
does not command it but a moderate and luke- 
warm homage. Fashion may indeed invest the 
new author with a momentary eclat; but the 
*' lion'* loses his novelty, and the author ceases 
to be courted. We recollect to have heard one 
of the most brilliant and successful writers of the 
day exclaim, that he would rather, for the grati- 
fication of social vanity, be a dull, but officious 
member of parliament, than enjoy his own high 
and popular reputation as an author. The vanity 
of authors is not, then, confined to their profes- 
sion, which does not bring them a reward suffi- 
ciently palpable and present. Led, like the rest 
of their countrymen, by the rage of fashion, they 
long for the reputation of being admitted to bril- 
liant society, rather than the contsideration accord- 
ed to them in literary circles. One effect, at least, 
not favourable to the higher and purer branches 
of composition, is produced by this uneasiness 
and yearning. Straining for the effect, the glitter 
or the novelty that will render them " the fashion," 
they give to literature a feverisli and exaggerated 
cast. They grasp at the humour, sometimes the 
frivolity, of the moment, and endeavour to hurry 
the serene and dignified glories of literature into 
a succession of " lucky hits." Two other effects 
noticeable, we think, among Englishmen of 
letters, may be derived from the same cause. 
Fiist, the want of that social brilliancy which is 
generally the characteristic of a Frenchman 
eminent in literature. When one of our most 
popular moralists observed, " that he never knew 
a man of sense a general favourite," he uttered a 
sentiment peculiarly adapted to charm the Eng- 
lish. In France every man of sense would have 
aspired to be a general favourite, and every man 
of literary distinction might have won easily 
enough to that ambition. Bat here intellect 
alone does not produce fashion, and the author, 
failinjT to attain it, affects the privilege of railing, 
and the right to be disappointed* This dissatis- 
faction at the place destined to the nature of his 
exertions — this consciousttess of enjoying neither 
that station of honour, nor thai m^od of being 
honoured, which he has been tani^t to covet — is 



almost necessarily destructive to the sell^ottfi- 
dence and self-complacency, without which no 
man makes a great proficiency in the graces of 
society, or the courageous profession of a wit. 
The second effect, produccKi by the desire to 
shine in other circles than their own, is, we 
think, visible in the scattered and desultory man- 
ner with which our literary men eneounter each 
other ; they do not herd closely together* There 
is not among them that intimate knot and union 
which was, and is, charaeteristic of the authors 
and beaux e^riia of Paris, and produces so re* 
markable an influence on their works — ^giving to 
their philosophy the graces of animated conver- 
sation, and colouring their style with that air of 
life, and fulness of worldly knowledges which, 
whatever be the changes and caprices of their 
literature, invariably renmn, sometimes the suple, 
and almost always the predominant characteristic. 
When Helvetius produced that celebrate work, 
so rich in anecdote, illustration, and isolated bril- 
liancies of remark, he was accused of merely 
collecting, and forming into a whole, the opinions 
current in the cirdes with which he mixed every 
day. It would be somewhat difficult for an 
English philosopher to subject himself, with any 
semblance of justice, to a similar accusation. 

It would be a litde unjust to quit our subject 
without saying any thing upon what we consider 
improvements in the condition of society; the 
more especially as some points, that i^pear to us 
worthy of praise, have been the subject of vulgar 
complaint. We hear, for instance, much pathetic 
lamentation on the decline of country hospitality, 
at a time when that " first cousin to a virtue" seems 
more deserving of conunendation than at any 
period referred to by its detractors. 

In what did the hospitality of the last century 
consist? An interchange of cunner visits between 
country neighbours, — a journey some half a 
dozen miles over wretched roads, and a return 
home some eight hours afterwards, with the foot- 
man drunk, the coachman more drunk, and the 
master most drunk. Hospitality, in a word, was 
a profusion of port wine ; and the host welcomed 
his friends by rpining their constitutions. 

Houses, much less conveniently arranged than 
at present, were not often capable of affording 
accommo^tion, for days together, to visitors 
from a distance. Few, comparatively speakings 
were the guests who found their way from the 
metropolis to these rustic receptacles of Silenus ; 
and the strangers were then stared at for their 
novelty, or ridicoled for their refinement— oracles 
to the silly and butts to the brutal. What an 
improvement in the present tone of country 
hospitality ! Instead of solemn eelebratioDS of 



inebriety — instead of jolting at one hour through 
the vilest of lanes, to return at another from the most 
senseless of revels,— improved roads facilitate the 
visits of neighbours, ioiproved houses accommo- 
date a greater number of guests, and an improved 
hospitolity grives to both a welcome reception, 
without endangering their health or making war 
on their reason. The visitors are more numerous ; 
the victims less. To give a dinner, or to receive 
a gentleman from London, are not the events in 
a squire's life that they were in the last century. 
At stated periods of the year the house is filled 
with persons who can be cultivated as well as 
manly ; and improvements in opinions are thus 
circulated throughout the country, as well susjim- 
provements in gun-locks. 

So far, indeed, from the tone of society in the 
country heing, as formerly, considerably below 
that in the metropolis, it is now, perhaps more 
graceful and courteous. The host, dissatisfied 
with his station in London, beholds his acres and 
his hall, rises into a great man in his province, 
and, content with the tokens of his own conse^ 
quence, naturally grows complaisant to others. 
The petty vying and the paltry cringing are no 
longer necessary — the heartburn of fashion ceases 
— there is no compromise of comfort aiwi nature 
fer the attainment of wearisome and artificial ob- 
jects^ even the coldness, the disiraction and the 
formality incident to London coteries, subside 
with the causes ; and that tone of general equality 
which the most courtly circles can alone establish 
in aeapitd, becomes the easy and natural charac- 
teristie of ^e manners in a country mansion. 

Another main feature in the aspect of society 
is the improvement and multiplicity of clubs. 
That the luxuries of these houses render husbands 
less domestic, and impart to sons notions dispro- 
portioned to their fortune, have been made very 
common and vulgar grounds of attack. With 
regard to the first we will own frankly that that 
mere animal habit which would confine men to 
the narrow circle of their firesides, and render it 
a misdemeanour to seek rational intercouise 
abroad, might, we think, be lessened, without 
operating in any way ^ the disadvantage of so- 
eiety. But, in fact, so Pgid a domestical ness 
exists Kttle among the classes /or which clubs are 
as yet chiefly instituted. We fear that at those 
witching hours of night, in which the gentleman 
is at his club, the lady and her daughter, so far 
from deploring his absence at home, are enjoying 
themselves at the ball or the soiree. The latter 
charge is equally ridiculous. That all men are 
not rich enough to enjoy a good house, airy 
rooms, new puolications, the constant society of 
their acquaintances, and the decent pleasures of 
the table, is a grievance very much to be lament- 
ed ; but that When men can obtain these advan- 
tages without being rich, there should be any 
harm in enjoying them, because they are not 
rich, or that they should be more discontented 
with a small room, because they have the power 
of quitting it for a large room whenever they 
please, are notions in metaphysics with which 
we cannot agree. Besides, while the principle 
of a club is economy, its temptations arc not tliose 
of extravagance ; while a young man is enabled 
by its organisation to save half his income, he 
meets there little that could allure him to spend 
the other half. 1*he more attached he becomes 
to the quiet and orderly habit? of a club life, the 
less he will feel inclined towards the expenses of 
that dissipation to which the routine of a club life 
is so opposed. A third objection, sometimes 
urged against clubs, would be serious indeed, 



were it genertlly focmded in trtrdi, viz. tiie cus- 
tom of garoing* But gaming is not practised in 
the great majority of clubs, especially those lately 
established. In the few notorious for the sup^ 
port of that vice, the usual advantages of a club, 
viz. economy, the facility of intellectual conver- 
sation, etc. are not found; they are gaming- 
houses, in a word, with a more specious name ; 
and we willingly surrender them, without a word 
of defence, to the indignation of their impugners. 

The increase of clubs we think favourable to 
the growth of public principle. By the habits of 
oonstant intercourse, truths circulate, and pre- 
judices are frittered away. *' Nothing," observes 
that great writer, in whom we scarcely know 
which to admire the most, the brilliant imagina- 
tion, or the quiet rationality — *^ nothing more 
contributes to maintata our common sense than 
living in the universal way \»ith multitudes of 
men;^' and, let us add, that it not only maintains 
our common sense, but diminishes the selfishness 
of our motives. In the close circle of private life, 
public matters are rarely and coldly discussed. 
In public, they form the .chief topic ; and made 
interesting, first as the staple of conversation, 
they assume, at length, an interest and a fascina- 
tion in themselves. 

We cannot quit our subject without adverting 
to that tcme of consideraiion and respect towards 
the great bulk of the people, which especially 
characterises the present time and was almost a 
stranger to the past. Even in the ancient de- 
mocracies, in whic:h the flattery of the people was 
the science of power— even among the later Pala- 
dins of Chivalry, — •* rough to the haughty, but 
gentle to the low" — mirrors not less of courtesy 
than valour-- the tone alike of literature and phi- 
losophy breathes with a high contempt for the 
emotions and opinions of the vulgar. Among 
the Greeks — the crowd — the herd— the people 
— their ficklfoess — their violence — their ingra- 
titude, furnished the favourite matter to scornful 
maxims and lordly apothegms. Taking their 
follies and their vices as the common subject for 
notice, where do we find their virtues panegy- 
rised, or their character dispassionately examined ? 
And in the models of chivalry, the '* do filing to 
the low" was but the insult of condescension ; 
the humble were not to be insulted, because they 
were not to be feared. But the instant the aspirer 
of plebeian birth attempted to rise against tlie de- 
crees of fortune, the instant he aflfected honour or 
distinction, he was ** audacious varlet," and '* pre- 
suniing caitiflf." The tender and accomplished 
author of the Arcadia, that noble work in which 
chivalry appears in its most romantic and lovely 
shape, evidenUy esteems it the proof of a thought- 
ful and lofty mind, to disdain the multitude and 
rise beyond a regard for their opinion. Were it 
not something profane to accuse so glorious a 
benefactoir as Shakspeare of any oflfence, it 
might, perhaps, be jusdy observed, that while 
his works abound with pithy sarcasms on the 
foibles of the common people, they have never 
brought into a strong light their nobler qualities ; 
even the virtues accorded them are the mere 
virtues of servants, and rarely aspire beyond 
fidelity to a master in misfortune. While, in his 
mighty page, the just and im]>artial mirror has 
been held to almost every human secret of cha- 
racter among the higher and middle classes of 
life, how little have the motives and conduct of 
the great mass (beyond what are contemptible) 
been sifted and examined ; how many opportu- 
nities of displaying their firmness, their fortitude, 
their resistance to oppression, of sympathising 



with their misfortunes^ and their wrongs, have 
been passed over in silence, or devoted raiher to 
satire than to praise ! But not now, thauk God, 
is it the mode, the cant, to aflect a disdain of the 
vast majority of our fellow creatures, — an un- 
thinking scorn for their opinions or pursuits : the 
philosophy of past times confused itself with in- 
difiTerence ; the philosophy of the present rather 
seeks to be associated with philanthropy. 

We trust that those who have the power to in- 
fluence tlie bias of populai sentiment will incul- 
cate what has too long been the subject cf 
jest or incredulity, viz. the glory of promoting 
public interests ; and (he necessity, in order to 
bring virtue from the Hearth to the Forum, ol 
calling forth from their present obscurity and ne- 
glect those rewards to exertion, which confer, if 
they be but righdy considered, a deeper mpert 
than wealth, and an honour more lofty than tides. 



From Cailyl«*a I^ictam. 

THE HERO AS KING. 

CBOMWfLL, NAPOLIOir, MODERN SEVOLUTlOinSM. 

We come now to the last form of Heroism ; that 
which we call Kingship. The Commander over 
Men ; he to whose will our wills are to be sobordi- 
nated, and loyally surrender themselves, and fiod 
their welfare in doing so, may be reckoned the moBl 
important of Great Men. He is pYactically the nm- 
mary for us of all the various figures of Henumi; 
Priest, Teacher, whatsoever of earthly or of spiritaal 
dignitv we can fancy to reside in a man, embodies 
itself here, to command over us, furnish ub wiih cos- 
stant practical teaching, tell us for the day and hoc 
what we are to da. He is called Rexy Keguittor, 
Roi: our own name is still better; King, Jfawuiif, 
which means f^aii-ning, Able-man. 

Numerous considerations, pointing towards deep, 
questionable, and, indeed, unfathomable reffioos, pre- 
sent themselves here : on the most of which we mo«t 
resolutely, for the present, forbear to speak. 

As Burke said that perhaps fair Trial by Jury wu 
the soul of Government, and that all legislation, ad- 
ministration, parliamentary debating, and the rest si 
it, went on, in order ^*to bring twelve impartial mea 
into a jury-box ;"— so, by much stronger reason, maj 
I say here, that the finding of your AbUman, and get- 
ting him invested with the tymboU 0/ abiUty^ witii 
dignity, worship rwor/A-ship,) royalty, knifffathood, 
or whatever we call it, so that he may actu^ly have 
room to guide according to his faculty of doing it,— 
is the business, well or ill accomplished, of ail socttl 
procedure whatsoever in this world! Hosttngi 
speeches. Parliamentary Motions, Reform Bil&, 
French Revolutions, all mean at heart this; or else 
nothing. Find in any country the Ablest Man that 
exists there; raise him to the supreme place, tod 
loyally reverence him : you have a perfect goveiv- 
ment for that country ; no ballot-box, parliamentary 
eloquence, voting, constitution-huilding, or othfT 
machinery whatsoever can improve it a whit. It it 
in tho perfect state ; an ideal country. The Ablest 
Man ; he means also the truest-hearted, justest, the 
Noblest Man : what he tellt us to do^ must be pre- 
cisely the wisest, fittest, that we could any where or 
any how learn ;— the thing which it will in all ways 
behove us, with right loyal thankfulness, and no- 
thing doubting, to do! Our dwi^ and life wert 
then, BO far as government could regulate it, well 
regulated ; that were the ideal of constitutions. 

Alas, we know very well that Ideals can never be 
completely embodied in practice. Ideals must erer 
lie a very great way off; and we will right thank- 
fully content ourselves with any not intolerable ap* 
proximation thereto ! Let no man, as Sebilkr styi, 
too querulously ** measure by a scale of perfectioa 
the meagre product of reality" in this poor worid 
of ours. We will esteem him no wise man ; we 
will esteem him a sickly, discontented, feolirt 
man. And yet, on the other band, it is never to be 
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the minds of men were essenlially barbarous, 
and ihey were famllmrised wllh much actual suf- 
fering. The torture reigned in every court of 
justice, and in the Inquisition; the laws were 
cruel and bloody; and deeds of revengeful mur- 
der were daily perpetrated by hired assassins. 
Many of their painters partook of the coarseness 
of the age, ancl lent the inspiiation of their ge- 
nius to realise on canvass scenes of blood and 
agony corresponding in sentiment with those 
which were acted on the theatre of life. The 
genius of the painters consecrated not only the 
terrible, but the horrible ; and acquired for their 
works a high reputation, which has descended 
to our days. Modern European artists, capti- 
vated by the real meri's of these painters, but 
forgetting the advance of civilisation, have imi- 
tated their barbarisms, and not unfrequently 
omitted their genius. The American public, 
having rarely seen, have escaped being misled 
by the productions of the elder school of art ; 
and their own feelings being humane, their artists 
have selected subjects in harmony with them. 
Objects related to the higher sentiments of our 
nature should be at least as fruitful in inspirations 
to genius as those which owe their existence 
only to abuses of our propensities ; modern art- 
ists, besides, should rise to higher excellence 
when they invent under the impulse of the more 
generous emotions of their own age, than when 
they strain iheir imaginations to embody terrors 
that are now happily banished from the expe- 
rience of ordinary life. 

Dec. 20. Thermometer 33*^. Phrcwlogy. 
— This morning I gave to my class a practical 
lesson on the temperaments. The attendance 
was large, and much interest was taken in the 
subject. 

In the evening we attended a meeting of the 
Phrenological Society of New York in the Siuy- 
vesant Institute, when Dr. J. W. Francis de- 
livered an address. The attendance exceeded 
400 ladies and gentlemen. The most interesting 
portion of the address was that in which Dr. 
Francis narrated the circumstances which led 
him to take an interest in phrenology. He was 
in Edinburgh when the subject first attracted 
general attention, and heard £hr. Barclay ridicule 
it in his own coarse but effective style in his 
lectures on anatomy. Then came the famous 
assault on it by Dr. John Gordon in the 49th 
number of the Edinburgh Review, which he 
carefully read. Afterwards he visited Paris, and 
heard Dr. Gall demonstrate the ignorance of the 
reviewer in regard not only to phrenology, but to 
the anatomy of the brain ; and he saw that both 
Dr. Barclay and Dr. Gordon had condemned 
what they did not understand. » 

There never was a more unfortunate blunder 
for Edinburgh than that committed by those two 
medical teachers. The success of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh is of very considerable im- 
portance to the prosperity of the city, for Mind 
is her staple, and almost her sole field of pro- 
fitable exertion. During the last century the 
tiniversity had attained a high reputation by 
marching foremost in the adoption of every im- 
portant discovery and improvement, and by 
numbering among her teachers a succession of 
men of distinguished talent. She had been long 
celebrated as a school of mental science, and the 
eloqnent discournes of Dugald Stewart still cast 
a halo of glory around her brows. While she 
was yet in this condition, the discovery of the 
functions of the brain, embodying the true phi- 
losophy of mind, and resting on the sure basis 
1—41. 23 



of induction, was presented to her. Had her 
leading minds examined and embraced it, and 
incorporated it with their leaching, she would 
instantly liave started forward in both her medi- 
cal and ethical schools at least half a century in 
advance of all her rivals. The stimulus to 
thought and improvement which such a step 
would have created, and the extensive discus- 
sions to which it would have led, (and in which, 
being in the right, siie would have tiiumphed,) 
would have kept her name constantly before Eu- 
rope, and have sent forth young and enthusiastic 
minds, conscious of the soundness of their 
aitaiumeuts in the new philosophy, and of their 
own slrenglli, to spread her fame in every land. 
She would have stood in the front rank of phi- 
losophy for a century to come. 

How different has been her actual course ! In 
1803, Dr. Gall's discovery was first noticed in 
the Edinburgh Review by Dr. Thomas Brown. 
He was a man of a powerful mind, and capable 
of appreciating il, but at that time it was known 
to him only through meagre reports of Dr. Gall's 
lectures published by his pupils. He condemned 
it, but in comparatively moderate terms. By an 
unfortunate selection the next notice of it in the 
Review fell into the hands of Dr. John Gordon, 
a man of an acute and active mind, with a natu- 
ral gift of ready utterance, but rash in judgment, 
and destitute equally of profundity and compre- 
hensiveness. The unmeasured and unmerited 
abuse which he heaped not only upon phreno- 
logy, but on Dr. Gall, its founder, and on Dr. 
Spurzheim, its defender and extender, although 
palpably unphilosophical and ungenerous, and, 
in the eyes of those who knew \he subject, alto- 
gether unsatisfactory to the understanding, coin- 
cided so perfecdy with the opinions of the lead- 
ing men of the day, that tliey adopted them, and 
committed themselves irretrievably as determined 
opponents of the physiology of the brain. In 
1826, Lord Jeffrey made a third vigorous but 
unsuccessful attempt in the Review to sustain 
them in their false position, and up to this hour 
their hostility has increased in proportion to the 
progress of the new philosophy. 

Dec. 21. Thermometer 33°. Jersey Citv.^ 
New York stands on an island, but it was long 
before I could discover its pretensions to an insu- 
lar situation by inspection either of nature or of 
ordinary maps. It seemed a promontory merely ; 
bounded by the East River on the east, and the 
Hudson on the west. About eight or ten miles 
north of New York, however, a channel of a few 
hundred yards in breadth, and of very moderate 
depth, admits of boats and barges passing from 
the one of these streams to the other, and com- 
pletes Manhattan Island. In Long Island, oppo- 
site New York on the east, stands Brooklyn, a 
large suburb of the city, and connected with it 
by means of several steam ferry-boats, which ply 
night and day. On the shore of New Jersey, 
opposite New York on the west, stands Jersey 
City, another suburb fast rising into importance, 
and also connected with New York by means of 
steam-boats, which ply without intermission. 
The Hudson is here about a mile in breadth. 
Jersey City stands at the point of termination of 
the Morris Canal, and of the Philadelphia rail- 
road, and is a pleasant place of residence. It 
was begun about fifteen years ago, and at that 
time a lot of building ground measuring twenty- 
five feet in front, and one hundred feet back- 
wards, might have been bought for fifty, sixty, 
or seventy dollars, according to the situation. 
Lately one in a peculiarly valuable situation was 



sold for $3000. The population is now 2500 
inhabitants. A brick house of twenty-four feet 
in front, forty-four in depth, and three stories 
high, costs $400 per annum for rent, or $7000 
of purchase-money, and $8 per annum of ground 
rent. These rates are greatly less than in New 
York ; besides which Jersey City is free from 
the heavy local taxes of the older town. The 
rate of interest drawn from capital expended in 
building houses here is less than that yielded by 
solid stocks, or by money secured on bond and 
mortgage. 

Dec. 21. Social Condition of New Fork, — 
In society I have taken various opportunities of 
making inquiries into the social condition of 
women, and the young, and into other topics ; and 
the general results which 1 have arrived at may 
be thus stated. I hazarded the observation, that 
while America claimed the merit of treating wo- 
men with an almost chivalrous respect, my expe-» 
rience, so far as it had yet extended, led me to 
doubt whether they held the same exalted rank 
in the social scale as in Britain. There they are 
part of the moving powers of society in certain 
departments*. We solicit the patronage of ladies 
of distinction in favour of a musical performer or 
an artist, and they are able to move an extensive 
social circle in their behalf. They take the lead 
in many charitable and religious societies. In 
domestic life the lady of the house is regarded by 
the frieiids and visiters of the family as an equal 
power with the master of iU I was informed^ 
in retiirn, that in New York no lady would arro- 
gate the importance implied in becoming osten- 
sibly a patroness of a new musical debutante ; 
but that ladies are active and efficient managers 
of benevolent and religious societies. The young, 
however, push their parents too soon offf the 
stage. A handsome well-bred gentleman, whose 
circle of visiting in genteel society here was ex- 
tensive, told me that he coincided a good deal 
with me in opinion, and that he did not consider 
that the married ladies in general held the same 
place, and exerted the same influence here, which 
they do in Europe. He had a pretty extensive 
acquaintance with young ladies of highly respect- 
able families ; yet he was not acquainted with 
the mothers of above twelve of them. The mo- 
thers were laid aside, and the young ladies often 
formed acquaintances, ani acted in regard to 
them for themselves, without judging it necessary 
to take their mammas along with them. 

I have often inquired who are the leading phy- 
sicians in New York, and every one concurs in 
the opinion that there are none : that is to say, 
that no individuals stand so prominently forth 
from possessing superior talents, acquirements^ 
and experience, as to be generally appealed to as 
consulting advisers in difficult cases. There are 
several who enjoy extensive practice and general 
consideration, (among whom Dr. Francis is one,) 
but they are not recognised by common consent 
of tlie citizens as wiser or better than many 
others. 

Public Opinion. — Influence of the Clergy, — • 
It is generally admitted that there is here a great 
fear of public opinion. Few men are to be found 
who, on any subject, will venture openly to 
espouse opinions that are not supported by a 
large and respectable party. The periodical 
press follows rather than leads opinion ; but thLi 
is the case in every country. '^Phe clergy visit 
very little in general society ; are seldom guests 
at ceremonious dinners ; and are still more rarely 
invited to evening parties ; nevertheless they ex- 
ercise a powerful influence on opinion. They 
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can favour or impede the practice of a young 
physician very considerably, by recommending 
him to the families of their flocks, or by warning 
them against him. Some medical men, for ex- 
ample, who have embraced Phrenology, decline 
to read addresses in favonr of it before a public 
audience, through fear of the clergy. The clergy 
are occasionally members of the civic council, 
and exercise great influence in its dehberations ; 
and one gendeman who, to some extent, is under 
the control of the council, told me that he could 
not, while he held his office, safely advocate 
Phrenology openly, in consequence of their hos- 
tili^. 

Dec. 22. Ther.44**. Dissectianof the Brain. 
k iheeting of a number of medical and other 
gentlemen attending the lectures was held this 
day, for the purpose of dissecting the brain. The 
method of dissection introduced by Dr. Gall, is 
not generally known in the United States. Dr. 
Spurzheim*s plates were compared with the ap- 
pearances in the dissected brain, and recognised 
to be faithful. 

Fires in New York, — Every second night at 
least, the State House bell rounds the alarm of 
Are, and often two or three times in one night. 
At first the frequent tolling of the bell seemed 
dreadful, as indicating calamity and suffering; 
but custom has already so familiarised us with it, 
that we merely look to see in what direction the 
firemen are rtmnin^, and if they go oat of sight, 
we conclude that the conflagration is in a distant 
quarter of the city, and trouble ourselves no more 
mbout it* 

Dec. 23. Thermometer 87®. Ignorance of an 
Enslisk D. D. concerning the State of Religion 
in tfie United States, — In calling a few days ago 
for Mr. J. C. Brigham, Secretary to the Bible 
Society in this city, I learned from him,, in an- 
swer to my inquiries, that this is a very exten- 
aive and powerful association, and that it is sup- 
ported with great zeal by the religious public. 
We spoke of the stability of religion in the 
United Slates, and he said that he entertained no 
apprehensions on the subject. It appears to me 
that the cause of the uneasiness which some per- 
sons in the United States feel about religion, may 
be traced to tlie state of transition in which so- 
ciety exists ; it is passing from the scholastic to 
the scientific age, and religibn has not yet seri- 
ously begun to adapt herself to the change. He 
gave me •• Hear the Church," a sermon preached 
m the Chapel-Royal, St. James's Palace, on the 
17th of June, 1838, by Walter Farquhar Hook, 
D. D., reprinted at Burlington, New Jersey; 
and called my attention to the want of knowledge 
of the state of the Church in America, which is 
betrayed by the following passage of the dis- 
course : " When the tJnited Stales of America 
were English Colonies, the English Church was 
there established ; at the Revolution the state was 
destroyed. Monarchy has ceased to exist ; but 
the Church, though depressed for a time, re- 
mained uninjured. So that there, among Ameri- 
can Republicans — under the superintendence of 
DO fewer than fifteen bishops, you will find her 
sacraments and ordinances administered, and all 
her ritual and liturgical services administered, 
with not less piety, zeal and solemnity than here 

* The following statement appeared in the news- 
•apeni in the be&rinning of 1839 : — *' The total n am- 
ber of fires which occorred in the city of New York 
from the Ist of Janaary, 1838, to the Slst of Decem- 
ber in the same year, was 154, causing a loss, by the 
destruction of the buildings, of $333,671, and of 
property by ire and water, of $359,»48.'» 



in England;" (all this is true;) *« there," con- 
tinues Dr. Hook, *'you may see the Church, 
like an oasis in the desert, blessed by the dews 
of heaven, and shedding heavenly blessings 
around her, in a land where, because no religion 
is established, if it tvere not for her^ nothing but 
the extremes of infidelity or fanaticism would 
prevail." 

The Americans are justly astonished at the 
want of knowledge concerning their social and 
religious condition which, notwithstanding all 
that has been written on the subject, continues to 
prevail even among educated men in England. 
A very slender extent of research would have 
enabled Dr. Hook to discover that in New Eng- 
land, which always has been, and still is, distin- 
guished for its religious spirit, Episcopacy has 
exercised but a very slender influence ; that in 
Pennsylvania and New York, Presbyterianism, 
in all its purity and power, has far outshone the 
Church of England ; and that throughout America 
in general, this sect exercises only a third or 
fourth rate influence over the public mind. Dr. 
Hook apparently includes all other sects except 
his own within the ** two extremes of infidelity 
and fanaticism ;" but this is an extravagant error. 
I have already seen evidence that zeal, piety, 
and knowledge, combined with sound practical 
sense, are to be found among the clergy of all 
denominations in this country, and that the wild 
fanatical preachers are far more rare than is gene- 
rally believed in Britain. 

Dec. 24. Thermometer 37®. TfiUiam Au- 
gustus Conway and Mrs, Piozzi. — Mr. Con- 
way was known in England as a tragedian. He 
came to this country in the exercise of his pro- 
fession; but, after some time, relinquished the 
stage and studied for the ministry. He is re- 
ported to have induced cerebral disease by ex- 
cessive application to his studies, and presented 
indications of abstractions and deep melancholy, 
which attracted general attention from those who 
knew him. In December, 1827, he was seen 
slowly and deliberately letting himself down the 
side of a packet-ship in which he was a passen- 
ger, on her voyage from New York to Savannah, 
into the sea, and it was evident that he made no 
effort to secotid the exertions of those on board 
to save him. His papers, with his other pro- 
perty, came into the hands of the public adminis- 
trator of the effects of foreigners who die intestate 
in New York, and among Qiem was found a large 
number of original letters written to him by Mrs. 
Piozzi, in 1819 and 1820. She died at CliHon 
on thev2d of May, 1821, and she was, therefore, 
at that time in her 79th and 80th year. Mr. 
Conway was then on the English stage, and Ae 
old lady seems to have taken as ardent and ex- 
tensive an interest in him and his affairs, as if 
she had combined the qualities of his youthful 
lover and his mother. All her talent and vivacity 
beam forth in her epistles. She not only wrote 
to him largely herself, but sent to him original 
letters written to her by several of her own dis- 
tinguished correspondents; among these was a 
letter from Mrs. Siddons, dated 27 Upper Baker 
street. Regent's Park, the 18th of May, 1818; 
also letters from Dr. Samuel Johnson to her, 
dated Edinburgh fbut should be Newcastle), 
Aug. 12; Edinburgh, Aug. 17; Banff, Aug. 25; 
Inverness, Aug, 28; and Skye, Sept. 14 — all in 
the year 1773. I have not the means at hand of 
ascertaining whether these letters of Dr. John- 
son have been published by her ; but it is pro- 
bable that they have. Her letters to Mr. Con- 
way have never been in print. They have 



excited so much curiosity, that several of them 
had been copied, and it was from the copies that 
I obtained this information. 

Dec. 24. Thermometer 12^. Phrenology,^ 
This evenin? I completed my course of sixteen 
lectures at Clinton Hall. 

Dec. 25. Thermometer 20*. Christmas,'^ 
This is Christmas day, and most of the shopi 
are shut, and the churches open ; but the obcer?- 
ance is entirely voluntary. 

Salaries of Public Officers, — ^The salaries of 
public officers in the United States are veiy 
small, compared with the large remuneratioB 
allowed to every other kind of labour. The 
Chancellor of the state of New York Teccives 
$3000, and each Judffe of the Supreme Coon 
f 3000, and of the Circuit Court $1000 per 
annum. It has been mentioned to me that one 
of tfie judges resigned, and procured an appoin^ 
meat as clerk to his own court. The fees made 
this the more lucrative office of the two. 

Life Assurance, — There are only three Life 
Assurance offices in New York, and they do 
little business. They limit their risks on one 
life to $5000 (about 1000/.) and this sum is not 
sufficient to provide for a family. One offiee 
has lately extended its risks to $10,000. The 
causes here assigned for this limited busioesi, 
are the same as those which were stated to me 
in Boston. The great value of capital leads most 
men to believe that they can realise a better pro- 
vision for their families by trading on the pre- 
miums than by paying them to an office; the 
facility of providing for families lessens anxiety 
on their account, and the early period at which 
marriage in general takes place, affords to pareols 
a great probability of living to see their chiklre& 
settled in the world. The premiums are cob* 
siderably higher than in Europe, yet ihe com- 
panies have ample means of accumulating Aen 
at 6 and 7 per cent, on undoubted security, 
whereas British offices can scarcely realise mm 
than di per cent. When they become better 
acquainted with the business, they will probablj 
insure at lower rather than at higher rates thaa in 
Europe ; and this will extend their business. If 
the premiums were moderate, and the sums in- 
sured larger, many policies would probably be 
opened to secure sums advanced to young men 
beginning business, and whose premature death 
constitutes the chief risk in lending money b> 
them. If the British companies, which are 0Te^ 
loaded with capital, could invest it in this coon- 
try, under skilful and honest guidance, their 
profits would be immense. Were they to cO" 
ploy faithless agents, however, the chances ire 
great that in a brief space they would have theb 
hands filled with bubble stocks and phantom 
mortgages, and be swindled out of nine tenths of 
their remittances. 

Dec. 26. Ther.20. Public Grounds for Air 
and Exercise, — There is an increasing want of 
grounds for obtaining air and exercise in this 
city. The Battery, a space of two or three 
acres at the southwestern extremity of the town, 
on the margin of the bay, and the Park, a spaei 
of about the same extent, a mile from the Bat- 
tery, and in the midst of tading streets, are the 
only lungs of New York. It is not yet too laie 
to secure a drive up one side of the Manbattu 
Island and down the other. A broad cairiage 
road, with side walks, thickly shaded with trees, 
and preserved sacred from all thoroughfare bai- 
ness traveling, might yet be made, coromenciof 
at the termination of the present buildings, a litde 
way beyond Tenth street. In a few yean, ^ 
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dty w^ill extend milee beyond this point ; as its 
population becomes dense and confined, (by 
rivers on each side,) epidemics will scourge it 
leverely, and bitter regrets will be fek, wh^n it 
is too late, that means were not adopted in time 
to preserve the health of the poorer classes, by 
proFkltng them space for fresh air and recreation. 
If the Amerioan press would present its readers 
with laithfbl descriptions of the evils which the 
English, Scottish, and Irish large towns are suf- 
leriog' from neglect of this element of health, and 
»li on them to take warning in time, they would 
dischaf^ an important pabUc duty. I fear such 
i proposal would be unpopular, on account of 
the expense; but if it should be so, posterity 
will deeply lament the spirit which caused it to 
be neglecied. 



CHAPTER IX. 

1838. 
Dec 27. ITier. 23°. Jaumev to Philadel- 
pkia. — We sailed from New York at 12 o'clock 
aoon for Amboy, on the New Jersey shore. 
The usual channel by which the steamboats 
make this passage, lies between the western 
shore of Staten Island and New Jersey, but it is 
already encumbered with ice. We therefore 
took the outer channel, stretching farther into 
New York Bay, and running along the eastern 
shore of the island. We passed quantities of 
floating ice, and the air was sharp, but pleasant 
The sun shone brilliandy, and imparted an agree- 
able warmth, in any situation screened from the 
wind. We arrived at Amboy at half-past two ; 
and entered a railway car, which carried us 
directly across the state of NeW Jersey, and 
placed' us at half-past six P. M. on the left bank 
of the Delaware, exacdy opposite to Philadelphia. 
It was now clear moonlight, and very cold* 

We found the river completely frozen over, 
and the sides encumbered with large masses of 
ice, which the rising tides had pitched up against 
the shore. This was the first day on which the 
navigation had been completely interrupted, and 
DO arrangements had yet been made for trans- 
porting passengers to the city. We wandered, 
in the moonlight, backwards and forwards along 
the margin of the river, admiring the city repos- 
ing in solemn majesty on the opposite shore, and 
tending forth gleams of light from its innumer- 
able ga»-lamps, till 8 o'clock, when we were 
summoned to follow a guide one mile higher up 
the stream. We walked in a long straggling 
train, a picturesque- group of men, women, and 
chddren, mufHed up in every variety of cloak, 
mantle, and costume, that could keep out the 
cold, which was now intense. On arriving at 
the point of embarkation, the ladies were put 
into a boat, and the sailors, with their usual 
cheering crie^, shoved it along the now solid 
fuiface of their proper element. The ice at first 
was so rough, that the tossing was nearly equal 
to that of a stormy sea, and the alarm of the 
ladies was great; but as they left the shore, ihey 
reached the pure unbroken surface, and glided 
amoothly along. 

The first glimpse which we obtained of Phila- 
delphia was agreeable. We entered by Front 
street, and then turned into Chestnut street. All 
wjis regidar, clean, and bright. We passed the 
front of the United States Bank, an imitation of 
the Parthenon, in white marble, and beautifully 
lighted up by gas-lamps, so dispersed behind the 



topii of the pillars that only the light and the 
building were visible. 

Dec. 28. Ther. 13°. Biota at Harrisburg.^ 
Harrisburg, a village on the Suk»quefaannah, about 
one hundred and five miles from Philadelphia, is 
the political capital of Pennsylvania, in which the 
state legislature hold its sessions. The tegisla- 
ture met in the beginning of December, but 
owing to a dispute relative to certain returns, 
two speakers were chosen, and two houses of 
representatives were organised. This was done 
peiftceably. When, however, the session of the 
senate commenced, on the afternoon of the same 
day, a mob was in attendance which attempted 
to influence and dictate the course to be pursued 
by that body. The senate adjourned in confVi- 
sion, and the mob organised *'a committee of 
safety,'' which directed their proceedings. Dis- 
order reigned for several days, during which 
neither branch of the legislature could hold a 
regular session ; •• the Executive Chamber and 
State Department," says Governor Ritner, 
" were closed, and confusion and alarm per- 
vaded the seat of government." The militia 
were called out; and obeyed the summons. 
Their presence, without shedding of blood, 
frowned down every thing like open violence, 
and under their protection '* the members of the 
legislature were free to settle their own diflfer- 
ences in their own manner." 

The excitement in Harrisburg was very great, 
and all over the Union the proceedings attracted 
much attention. A stranger to the people and 
their institutions, from perusing the newspaper 
reports, would have imagined that a new Kevo- 
lution and a civil war had commenced in Penn- 
sylvania; but when one is able to observe matters 
more closely, these impressions vanish. So far 
as I could understand, the merits of the dispute 
were these: A very important amendment of the 
constitution of the state has lately been adopted 
by the people, which comes into effect on the 
1st of January, 1839. The recent elections 
have, it is understood, given a preponderance to 
the democratic party in all the three branches of 
the legislature ; and when the democratic gover- 
nor. Porter, comes into oflice in January, there 
will be a great dismissal of whig office-bearers, 
and an installation of their opponents. The 
parties, however, are so nearly balanced, that 
the struggle for power is one of life and death, 
and every means that legal and political inge- 
nuity can devise, are resorted to by the whig 
party to retain oflice, and by ihe democratic 
party to expel them from it 

The House of Representatives consists of one 
hundred members. Of these, there are undisputed 
returns of democratic members, 48 

Whig members, .... 44 

While there are eight seats for the county 

of Philadelphia disputed and claimed by 

both parties, 8 

100 

In any European country, a tumultuous assault 
on the legislature, if successful, would probably 
have been the forerunner of a revolution: but 
here it is of far inferior importance. In the 
United Slates, a revolution can scarcely mean 
any thing but an abandonment of freedom. The 
suffrage is already all but universal, and the 
people elect, either directly or indirectly, not 
only the legislature but every oflicer of*^ state. 
The wildest imagination, therefore, cannot de- 
vise a more democratic form of government; and 
as there is no aristocratic class, having separate 



interests and distinct feelings from the people, 
who could usurp power, a revolution could lead 
only to a despotism. The states, however, are 
very far removed from that condition in which 
a despotism becomes possible. There are no 
poverty-stricken, suflfering, and ignorant multi- 
tudes, whom an aspiring tyrant can beguile lo 
lend him their physical force to overthrow the 
liberties of their country. A large proportion of 
the electors are owners of.their own farms, while 
even the humblest class possesses property and 
some degree of intelligence. All are reared in 
the love, not only of freedom, but of power. 
There are no social disorders worth mentioning; 
certainly none at all calculated to induce the rich 
to surrender liberty for the sake of safety to their 
property and lives. Generally speaking, justice 
between man and man is fairly dispensed and 
vigorously executed. It is only when the go- 
vernment acts against the people, or when Uie 
people are seized with a frenzy, and perpetrate 
mischief by mobs, that the judiciary and execu- 
tive powers are felt to want strength. These 
occurrences are rare, and arise from some single 
specific and temporary cause. There is no 
generad, lurking discontent secretly gathering 
strength till it become ready to break down the 
fences of the law, and to seek redress through 
anarchy and blood. Every mevance, as it is felt, 
is proclaimed by a thousand tnimpet tongues in 
the most exaggerated forms, and as the people 
control absolutely boUi the legislature and the 
executive, it cannot protract its existence till it 
become really formidable. The governments of 
the particular states, when regarded from a dis- 
tance, may appear to be so feeble, that society is 
constantly in danger of anarchy ; but when the 
condition of the people is closely examined, it 
is discovered that the causes and elements of 
anarchy are wandng. These governments rest- 
ing on the popular interests, popular intelligence, 
and popular will, really possess so broad a basis, 
that it is impossible; in the present circumstances 
of the nation, to upset them, and as the power 
of reconstruction is constantly present, altnongh 
they should be dislocated in any of their parts, 
they reunite with a rapidity, ana act again with 
a vitality, that furnish the strongest indications 
of health and vigour. 

A democracy is a rough instrument of rule, in 
the present state of education and manners in the 
United States, and I have not yet met with a 
British radical who has had the benefit of five 
years' experience of it, who has not renounced 
his creed, and ceased to admire universal suf- 
frage. But the coarseness of the machine, and 
its eflScacy, are different questions. It is coarse, 
because the mass of the people, although intelli- 
gent, compared with the European masses, are 
still very imperfecdy instructed, when theur 
attainments in knowledge and refinement are 
contrasted with powers which tiiey wield. It is 
efficacious, however, because it is sound in its 
structure, and its mainsprings are strong. 

I read without alarm the accounts of the Har- 
risburg riots, of the calling for the troops of the 
United States to aid in suppressing the ** rebel- 
lion," as some of the newspapers named it, and 
of the march of one thousand armed militia to 
the seat of the disturbances. I knew that the 
rioters had farms or stores, wives, children, and 
other relatives, and that tiiey had a profound 
regard for their own lives and personal safety ; 
and I "calculated" that, however loudly they 
might bluster and threaten, there would be no 
bl(K»dshed and no destruction of property. And 
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it was so; the riots are now all extinct, the 
legislature pursues its deliberations in peace, and 
already men wonder what all the uproar has 
been about. 

The American Philosophical Society, --l 
dined by invitation with the American Philoso- 
phical {Society, and found myself at the left hand 
of one of the chairmen (Professor Chapman), 
who is also one of the vice presidents of the 
society, opposite to the Count de Survilliers 
(Joseph Bonaparte), who sat on his right. 1 
was introduced to the members before dinner, 
and to the count, who gave me, in the English 
and American style, a hearty shake of the liand. 
When I first saw him enter the room before din- 
ner, he appeared like a short, muscular, amiable, 
country gendemen ; and not liaving heard that he 
was expected,* my surprise was great when 1 was 
introduced to the ex-king of Spain. He has 
xesided for many years in the city or neighbour- 
hood of Philadelphia, where he exercises an ele- 
.gant hospitality, and is greatly respected. He 
speaks English imperfectly. His head is large, 
the anterior lobe of an average size, the coronal 
region (the seat of the moral sentiments) is large, 
and Cautiousness is much developed. His tem- 
perament is sanguine-lymphatic. His manner is 
simple, kind, and amiable. On examination, the 
features, particularly the nose, mouth, and chin, 
are perceived evidently to belong to the family of 
Napoleon ; and when he smiled, and also when 
he spoke eamesUy and gravely, the expression 
of the mouth was exceedingly like that which 
appears in the best pictures of the emperor. His 
health was given, and the concluding words of 
the prefatory address were, *' the toast is Joseph 
Bonaparte — once a king, still a sovereign, and 
always a philosopher." He is an American 
citizen, and eveiy citizen is a sovereign — being 
one of a sovereign people. Mention was made 
of his literary and philosophical tasles, of his 
refined hospitality, and of the esteem which he 
jiad acquired from all who knew his virtues. 
He replied in a short, elegant, and appropriate 
speech in French, the import of which was, that 
he had seen many countries, and their inl»abitauts; 
but had never known any so happy, so prosper- 
ous, and so worthy of his esteem, as the people 
of the United States. He had known them for 
twenty-five years, and if they proceeded in future 
as they had done in that period, they would be- 
come the greatest and the happiest nation on the 
globe. 

The American Philosophical Society was 
founded by Franklin, and he was long its presi- 
dent. His memory was the first toast given 
after dinner. The chair in which he sat is pre* 
served and venerated ; and here, as in Boston, 
his character and writings continue to exercise a 
living influence. In both cities, his busts and 
portraits abound. In most of the eastern Ame- 
rican towns, there are societies, streets, squares, 
hotels, oyster-taverns, omnibuses, and fire-en- 
gines, bearing his name. 

One of the vice presidenls. Dr. Patterson, did 
me the Iionour to propose ray health. In ac- 
knowledging the compliment, I took ocrasion to 
remark, that in my own country I had advocated 
the cause of the people, and was glad to find my- 
self in a land where that cause is triumphant: 
that the eyes of the civilised world are directed 
towards the United States of America, to watch 
the progress and mark the results of the great 
social experiment which is here proceeding; that 
a steady advance in morality, intelligence, reli- 
gion, and prosperity in these states, will accom- 



plish more for the- cause of freedom in Europe, 
than all beside that has been done, spoken, and 
written in its favour; but that if they shall make 
shipwreck of law, social order, and happiness, 
they will do more to blast the brightest prospects 
of mankind, than the woist tyrants who have 
disgraced the page of history ; the tyrant makes 
the good to sigh; the failure of the American 
republic will plunge them in despair. These 
sentiments were well received. The hours passed 
ofi* in the most agreeable maimer ; social hilarity 
mingled with intellectual power, gave zest to the 
whole proceedings of the evening. 

Dec. 30. Ther. 30°. Appearance of Phila- 
deJphia. — This morning presents snow with a 
tendency to thaw. Innumerable sleighs, with 
their many bells, are passing every where in the 
streets. The local situation and also the plan of 
this city, was fixed by WilHam Penn ; and they 
do great credit to his taste and judgment. It lies 
in a plain of two miles in breadth, extending be- 
tween the rivers Schuylkill on the west, and 
Delaware on the east, and rising from 20 to 40 
feet above the high- water levels of them. Both 
rivers are navigable from the sea to the town, the 
former for schooners and barges, and the latter 
for ships ; and both are navigable for boats and 
barges for many miles landward. The streets 
are laid at right angles, east and west, and north 
and south : those running north and south are 
'nearly parallel with the rivers ; the others extend 
from river to river. The latter streets beai the 
names of the trees found growing on the soil 
before the town was founded — Vine sUreet, 
Cherry street, Mulberry street, (familiarly called 
Arch street, but for what reason I could never 
discover), Chestnut street. Walnut street, Locust 
street. Spruce street, and so forth. The sueets 
which cross them, take numbers for their names, 
commencing with that next the Delaware. It is 
called Fiont street, and the next ai-e Second street, 
and so forth, dll Thirteenth street, when the num- 
bers change and count from the Schuylkill, First, 
Second, Third, and so forth. Nothing can ex- 
ceed the convenience and elegance of this plan. 
The humblest capacity suffices to enable, a 
stranger to find his way in Philadelphia. 

The houses are regular and handsome. In 
the principal streets, they are ** fixed," as it is 
here called, that is, finished off* with marble. In 
some streets, the houses are built of marble as 
high as the drawing-room fioors ; in others, only 
the steps and the setting of the doors and win- 
dows are of marble. There is an abundant sup- 
ply of excellent water from the Schuylkill, dis- 
tributed all over the city in pipes, and the streets 
have drains under grotmd, and ai*e kept beautifully 
clean. The swine, however, here, as well as in 
New York, are free citizens ; but they are more 
restrained to the inferior streets. This day the 
foot pavement, composed of brick com|>ijcily 
joined, was instantly cleared of snow, and order, 
comfort, and cleanliness cheered the pedestrian 
as he threaded his way amidst the throng. 

American Debates, — A friend enquired my 
opinion of the Harrisburgh liots, and said that in 
Philadelphia they created no uneasiness, as every 
one knew that they would pass off* in words, and 
lead to an improved election law, which would 
prevent then- recurrence. He remarked,, that an 
English traveller had taunted the Americans with 
the trifiing nature of the debates in their congress 
compared with the subjects discussed in the 
Britirih pariiament; but that he had omiUed, in 
his published work, to state the cause of the dif- 
ference. Here many important social principles 



are irrevocably setded, which are etiU under de- 
bate in Britain. No ingenuity could call forth t 
debate in congress on the questions of a volua- 
lary or established church ; on tithes; on eoiaik; 
on free trade; on corn lawB; on the meats of 
hereditary legislators ; on an extension of tin 
right of suffrage ; on the ballot ; or on oatioDil 
education ; because all these, which agitate tte 
British empire to tlie centre, are here settled Ik- 
yond the possibility of dispute, and expen^ne 
has cx)nfirmod the wisdom of the maoiier m 
which they have been decided. 

In the course of many conversations which, n 
various times, I have enjoyed with men of sype 
rior talents and educadon in America, who hsve 
visited Britain, I have found that their estimaie 
of the intellectual condition of the middle aid 
upper classes in the old country, is very differ- 
ent from our own. The Americans allow ustk 
superiority in science, erudition, and die fine 
arts, but they are astonished at our timid, cu- 
cumscribed, and prejudiced thinking on maoy 
social and political questions, particularly such ^ 
those before enumerated. A well educated km- 
rican gentleman, particularly if engaged in tb 
practice of the law and general politics, is ns fami- 
liar with the principles on which these have beei 
decided in America, as with his alphabet; ad 
far from admiring the wordy deciamatiuns nd 
hollow plausibilities which are uttered on then 
in the British houses of parliament, he is amazed 
at the slow proceedings of knowledge, and die 
narrow understandings of those who waste yean 
in such discussions. In the Congress of the 
United States, points of administration necees- 
rily form important topics of debate, because let 
quesuons involving general principles remaiD 
undetermined. 

ffutar Club, — I was introduced this eveoinf, 
by a friend, t«> the Wistar Club. It consisttof 
men of every grade and occupation in Philadd- 
phia^ who are at all distinguished for love ef 
intellectual pursuits. There is no profes*d 
business, and no formality at the meetings, wbicb 
are held in succession at the houses of die mfsi' 
bers, on every Samrday evening, during the 
winter months. The company begins to asaee- 
ble at 8 oVlock, they are received in tlie drawicf- 
room, form themselves into groupe, and coDveree 
till half-past nine. They are then ushered into 
the dining-room, where an elegant supper and 
wine are enjoyed, standin/r* by half-past tcB(? 
eleven all have retired. This club is of grwi 
value in a society in which social visiting is vx^ 
much practised, and all are busy. It is a rei* 
dezvous for congenial minds every week, and » 
rivals here meet, e'xcJiange courtesies, and enjoy 
a social meal, it promotes a kind ami liberal spnit 
among individuals, who, if isolated, woakl be 
exposed to moroseness and jealousy. I owe the 
members of this club a large debt c»f graiitude for 
many pleasant and instructive hours spent aoioii; 
them. 

Dec. 30. Ther. 14°. Sumlin/.-^l beard Dr. 
Bethune of Uie lieformed Churcli preath a da- 
course to a numerous and attentive congregaiioo. 
He is highly evangelical, and is much eeiceraol 
for his general talents, Sunday i^ observed wiili 
the greatest strictness and decorum in Uiis city. 

A clear bright full moon shines delicioosly on 
the snow. The city is quiet, and we iind our- 
selves exceedingly comfortable at the Marsball 
House. 

Public Educaiion. — Within three ycara the 
permanent state appropriation to this object hs 
been increased from $75,0C0 annually lo ooe 
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loUar for each taxable pereony which is eatimated 
o be equal to $350,00y For the next school year. 
Phis sum is appropriated to cointnoa schools, 
nd $50,000 more will be required to pay annui- 
ies to colleges, academies, and female seminaries. 
Three years ago there were 32,544 cliildren in 
be common schools of the state. There are now 
bout 230,000. The schools .were then kept 
ipen not quite three and a half months, while 
bey are now open about seven months in the 
^ear. 

At the close of the year 1835, only 762 com- 
non schools were in operation, and about seven- 
een academies (the latter in a state of almost 
[oubtful existence), with no female seminaries 
ostered by the state. She has now 6000 com- 
Qon schools, thirty-eight academies, and seven 
emale seminaries in active and permanent opera- 
ion. These are altogether exclusive of private 
chools, academies, and female seminaties, many 
►f which are ably conducted and extensively use- 
ul. 

•' Of the 1027 townships, wards, and boroughs 
low in the state, each intended to form a com- 
non school district ; 875 have accepted the com- 
non school system, and have it in operation; 
ind 786 have received their portion of the state 
appropriation for the present school year, com- 
oencing on the first Monday in June last. The 
ramber of accepting districts goes on steadily 
ncreasing, and the usefulness and economy of 
he system, where fairly tested, are becoming 
!very day more apparent. All that now seems 
lecessary to the success of the system is, that 
fome immediate and efficient means be adopted 
or the preparation of common school teachers." 
—Governor's Speech, 

Pennsylvania is charged with more than a 
common degree of ignorance, and the sums and 
lumbers now mentioned, while they prove the 
'act that the education of the existing generation 
las been grossly neglected, show that she has 
>ecome ashamed of this stigma on her reputation, 
ind has taken vigorous measures to remove it. 
She has already lost much by her ne^ect: Her 
existing generation is unquestionably in arrear of 
iiat of au the older states in general intelligehce, 
md her legislation and public conduct aflford evi- 
lence of the bitter fruits of the darkness of the 
public mind. 

The business of the secretiiry of the common- 
nreallh, as superintendant of common schools, 
[las so much increased within ihe past three years, 
ia seriously to embarrass that officer. The go- 
vetnor recommends the establishment of a depart- 
ment of education. 

Dec. 31. Ther. 22''.— Dr. Morton' ft Crania 
Americana. — This day I visited Dr. Morton's 
i^ollection of American Indian skulls, which is 
valuable and extensive, and his specimens are 
well authenticated. I had the pleasure of show- 
ing him and Mr. Phillips, who assists him 
ardendy in the measurements necessary for his 
beautiful and extensive work on these skulls, the 
method pursued b} the phrenologists in estimating 
the dimensions of the coronal region and anterior 
lobe of the skull. 

1839. Jan. I. Ther. 20°. I again met Dr. 
Morton and Mr. Phillips, and discussed the me- 
thod of measuring the skull. I greatly admired 
Dr. Morton's method of drawing the skull on a 
reduced scale. His lithographic drawings of the 
skulb are excellent, and of the full size of nature. 
He has engaged the services of a talented artist, 
whom he keeps constanUy employed on his 
plates, which are drawn under his own eye, and 



each carehilly compared with the orig'mal, before 
it is committed to stone. I narrowly scrutinised 
a number of them, liolding thx^ origmal skulls in 
my hand, and trying them and the plates by 
means of callipers, and found them fauldess. 

New Year's Day, — This is a beautiful bright 
new year's day, and the militia and fire-engme 
companies are marching in procession through 
the city with banners flying and martial music 
sounding. The fire companies are all voluntary 
associations of citizens, who serve without pay, 
and vie with each other in keeping their engines 
and pipes in the most efficient and brilliant con- 
dition, and in being the first on the ground wher- 
ever there is a fire. Yesterday was the centenary 
of their institution, and they held a grand jubilee, 
and listened to an oradon delivered in a church 
in celebration of their services. It was to me a 
new spectacle to see a train of engines fully a 
mile in length, with all the apparatus necessary 
for extinguishing fires, maintained in the highest 
order, by unpaid citizens ; and to learn that the 
companies have existed for so long a period. 
They are as expert as they are imposing in their 
appearance, and the office is by no means a sine- 
cure, for they are called out by alarms of fiie at 
least two or three times every week. 

Jan. 2. Ther. 32°. Sir Walter ScoU and 
the Ballanlynes, — We have met several literary 
gentlemen to-day at dinner, and Mr. Lockhart's 
attack on the Ballantynes, and the reply of James 
Ballantyne's executors, was a topic of interesting 
conversation. One gentleman remarked, that he 
had read Sir Walter Scott's Life very attentively, 
and had come to the conclusion that Scott had 
obtained the full proceeds of the sales of his 
works from boUi Constable and Ballantyne; he 
added, that the facts stated by Mr. Lockhart him- 
self in his Life, appeared to him to be at variance 
with the idea that the Ballantynes were the cause 
of Scott's ruin. Professor Dunglison, in allusion 
to Dr. Beaumont's experiments on Alexis St. 
Mart'm's digestive powers, mentioned that he 
had performed many of the experiments at Wash- 
ington, which are recorded in Dr. Beaumont's 
work.* Dr. Dunglison has just written " An 
Appeal to the People of Pennsylvania on the sub- 
ject of an Asylum for the Insane poor." There 
is no state hospital for these unfortunates in the 
whole of Pennsylvania — another reproach to so 
large and wealthy a community, and one also 

• Mr, Combe. — ^It is with no little regret that we 
observed in the volumes of Mr. Combe on the United 
States, which have just been published, an allusion 
evidently to a private conversation which took place 
at a dinner table, in which Mr. Combe makes the 
editor of this journal do Dr« Beaumont the signal in- 
justice of stating, that the suggestions and experi- 
ments made at Washington, ^ detailed in Dr. 
Bcaamont^s book, were by the editor. 

The error is another instance of the di£Bcu1ty and 
impropriety of travellers attempting to detail private 
conversations. Mr. Combe was informed, that cer^ 
tain suggestions were made to Dr. Beaumont, and 
certain experiments performed by the editor in Wash- 
ington along with him, whereas the observation of 
Mr. Combe would lead to the inference that Dr. 
Beaumont himself suggested and perf<mned none of 
them. 

The editor of this Journal has been extremely care- 
ful not to detract from the results of the meritorious 
and persevering investigations of Dr. Beaumont, and 
it is painful to him t6 have the subject brought for- 
ward in this manner. It is strange, indeed, that Mr. 
Combe abouki not hare seen the iajarious efleot of 
such a statement to Que party, even if the impropriety 
of attempting to detail private conversations had not 
impressed him. — Jhin^Uton'* Med, Intelligencer, 



closely connected with her jieglect of education. 
Connecticut and Massachusetts have set noble 
examples in this department of public benevo- 
lence, which New York is rapidly imitating. 

Yankee. — The British err in calling aU the 
Americans Yankees. The appellation properly 
belongs only to the inhabitants of tlie New Eng- 
land States; and they are proud of it. Here, 
however, and farther south, it begins to be used 
as a term of depreciation, and means a keen, ac- 
dve, artful, unscrupulous, and somewhat self- 
complacent person, who pursues his own interest 
regardless of all other considerations. It is said 
to be an Indian corruption of the word English— 
Yan-gleese — Yankees . 

Jan. 4. Ther. 40°. Phrenology. --Ur. Nicho- 
las Biddle, President of the United States' Bank, 
called, and informed me that he had attended a 
course of lectures given by Dr. Gall at Carlsruhe 
in Germany, in 1806 or 1807. He, subsequendy, 
preseiited to me a skull which Dr. Spurzheim 
had marked for him, showing the situations of 
the organs as then discovered, and which had 
remained in his possession ever since. This 
relic possesses historical value. It has often 
been asserted that Dr. Gall invented his physi- 
ology of the brain, and did not discover it. When 
I was in Germany in 1837, I saw a collection of 
books describing the science at different sta^fecr 
of its progress, and also skulls marked at di&r- 
ent times ; all proving that the organs were dis- 
covered in succession as narrated by Drs. Gall 
and Spurzheim. This skull, which records the 
state of the science in 1806 or 1807, presents 
blank spaces where the organs of Hope, Con* 
scientiousness. Individuality, ConcentrativenesSr 
Time, Size, and Weight, are naw marked, these 
having at that time been unascertained. Farther, 
the local situations, and also the functions of the 
organs then marked by Dr. Gall as ascertained, 
continue un^'hanged in the marked skulls of the 
present day. 

Jan. 4. Ther. 40**. Phrenology. — Dr. John 
Bell, who in 1822 edited an American edition of 
my first work on Phrenology, and a few other 
gendemen, kindly imdertook the duty of forming 
a class, and making arrangements for my lectures 
in this city. I delivered my first lecture this 
evening to an audience of 438 persons, of both 
sexes, in the lecture room of the new museum ; 
and they sustained the address of two hours*^ 
duration (the usual interval of five minutes beinff- 
allowed) with the most gratifying patience and 
attention. 

Jan. 5. Ther. 44°. Errors ^ the Press. — 
Many complaints are made against the morality 
of the American press, but I have hitherto had 
experience only of its blunders. Labour is here 
so valuable, that every man does too much, and 
in consequence work is executed often in a slo- 
venly manner. At New York, the huge placards 
of my lectures posted in the town bore that I pro- 
posed to lecture on *» Phrenology applied to ElO" 
ctition' instead of Education ; a most unfortunate 
blunder for me, as my elocution is sadly defective, 
and deeply tinged with a Scottish accent. Dr., 
Gall's works were advertised as Galt^s works 
for weeks after I had sent notice of the error. 
The reports of my lectures in the Daily Whig of 
New York were often blundered in the names, 
grammar and spelling, to the very extremity of 
error, not from bad reporting, but in consequence 
of carelessness in correcting the press. I sent a 
statement of the size and relative proportions of 
the Phrenological organs in the hesd of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, taken from an authentic bust, to the 
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New York Mirror, and received a proof, which 
was so I Inndered as to be utterly tmintelligible 
even to myself. I applied at least six times to 
the editor to return the MS., that I might coirect 
the proof, but the MS. was lost, and I had no 
alternative but to request the article to be de- 
stroyed, which was done. In this city (Phila- 
delphia), which is famed for the superiority of 
its press, the printer omitted the hour in the 
placards announcing my first lecture ! 

Mr. LunrCs Chinese Museum. — One of the 
most interesting sights in Philadelphia, and one 
which, so far as I know, is unique, both in 
Europe and America, is Mr. Dunnes collection of 
Chinese objects exhibited in the lower hall of the 
Philadelphia Museum. Mr. Dunn resided for 
many years at Canton, and has collected speci- 
mens of every kind of object and article illustra- 
tive of Chinese life ; and here they are arranged, 
labelled, and beautifully displayed. There is, 
for example, a Chines* silk store, as it is here 
csdled, (or shop iii En^and.) There are shelves 
fiUed with labelled packages; the shop-keeper, 
as large as life, and in the usual Chinese dress, 
is showing a piece of black silk on the counter to 
a customer also in full costume, who is examin- 
ing it minut^y. Behind the counter is a clerk 
making entries in a book, and before the counter 
are two men reposing on chairs and smoking. In 
another part of the hSl there are a traveling tmker 
and his work tools, and a traveling shoemaker at 
work ; there are Mandarins of various grades in 
their ^11 costumes, with their secretaries behind 
them ; ladies of rank in full dress ; every variety 
of china, earthen-ware, and japanned utensil used 
in ordinary life, including a beautiful and elegant 
collection of lamps ; there are also models of 
Chinese houses, pagodas, bridges, and of ships 
of every dunension; pictures representing the 
country, their military evolutions, and their courts 
of justice, into which the offenders are brouffht 
in wooden cages. The birds, fishes, shells, 
minerals, and smaller quadrupeds peculiar to the 
country are also exhibited in excellent preserva- 
tion. In short, a survey of this museum ap- 
proaches dosely to a visit to China. . It has been 
open only for one week, and it is said that 8000 
persons have visited it within that time. 

Mr, Thom^ Sculptor, — While we were ex- 
amining these objects, Mr. Thorn, well known 
in Scotland as the self-taught artist, who pro- 
duced the group of Bums' Jolly Beggars in free- 
stone, and other works, introduced himself to 
me. He has been in the United States for three 
■years. He was successful in his exhibition of 
these figures ; but his group of Old Mortality 
was quite a failure. He then made a figure in 
red sandstone of General Washington, eight feet 
high, and was equally unsuccessful in exhibiting 
it. We went with him to the Masonic Hall, ana 
saw this figure. I cannot conceive any purpose 
to which it can be applied except being placed 
.on the top of a monument, where it may be looked 
at from a distance ; for it is not a pleasing object 
when closely examined. He has sold his group 
of Old Mortality to Mr. Dunn, (of the Chinese 
Collection), to be placed in Laurel Hill, a ceme- 
tery about three miles from Philadelphia, in a 
beautiful spot on the banks of the Schuylkill, 
which has lately been opened, in imitation of 
Mount Auburn, near Boston. He is now em- 
ployed in executing the oramental work of the 
Girard College. 

NapoleorCs Army of England. — A gentleman 
of Philadelphia who is intimately acquainted with 
Joseph Bonaparte, mentioned to me in conversa- 



tion, that this personage had told him, that when 
Napoleon was at Boulogne, widi the army col- 
lected to invade England, Robert Fulton, the 
inventor of the steamboat, had offered to build for 
him steamboats to transport his men; but that 
Napoleon had treated him as a charlatan ! How 
different might the histor}- of Europe have been, 
if Napoleon had listened to this proposal ! 

January 6. Ther. 39°.— T'Ac C'/crjy.— We 
heard the Rev. Mr. Barnes preach in a large, 
handsome church in Washington Square. His 
congregation filled every pew. He is a man of 
great talents, and very much respected. His dis- 
course appeared to me to be highly evangehcal, 
but I afterwards learned, that he had been pro- 
secuted on a charge of heresy, before the Pres- 
bytery and Synod of Philadelphia, and had been 
held guilty of Pdagianism, or of maint;.ining that 
the sin of our first parents was imputed to them 
only, and not to their posterity; and that we 
derive no coniiption from their fall, but are born 
as pure as Adam when he came out of the hands 
of the Creator ; and some other doctrines which 
flow from these premises. He appealed to the 
General Assembly of ihe Presbyterian Church, 
which, in May, isi35, acquitted him of the charge. 
The resolutions, however, which the Assembly 
passed in regard to Mr. Barnes, excited great 
alarm in many of its members for the purity of 
the church, and in 1837, the Assembly, by a 
majority of 148 to 1 10, exscinded from the Pres- 
byterian Church, four synods, containing twenty- 
eight presbyteries, or 500 ministers, 599 churcJies, 
and about 60,000 communicants. A litigation 
respecting the funds and property belonging to 
the General Assembly, is now in dependence 
before the supreme courts, between the old and 
the new schools, as the two parties are familiarly 
named. The new school is charged with hold- 
ing views which the old school considers as here- 
tical. 

The clerffy here lead a most laborious life. In 
addition to three services which are required from 
most of them, they meet the young and instnict 
them in the principles of their faith before the 
morning service, or between it and the afternoon 
service, on the Sundays, and also occasionally on 
week-days, and they preach on one additional 
evening in the week. I was advised to alter the 
iiiffht of one of my lectures from Wednesday to 
Thursday on account of the great number oi* re- 
ligious congregations which meet on the Wednes- 
day evenings ; only two meet on Thursdays. 

Social Manners. — I have been informed tliat 
in Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, fewer 
persons entertain company at dinner, and that 
there is less social intercourse in private houses 
in the evenings, than in the same ranks in Britain. 
Several causes combine to produce these differ- 
ences. In the American cities, trained and skil- 
ful servants, capable of getting up a handsome 
entertainment, without excessive labour and 
anxiety to the kdy of the house, are not nume- 
rous : Again, the gentlemen are so deef)ly im- 
mersed m their private afiairs, and the ladies so 
occupied with the cares of their families and 
housekeeping, that when evening comes they 
have little energy and vivacity left for social en- 
tertainment. From the same cause they have 
fewer general interests, ideas, and accx}mpli8h- 
ments which can be brought forward to create 
interest or confer pleasure on pensona similarly 
circumstanted with themselves. Another obsta- 
cle has been mentioned to me of which I have 
no means of judging ; namely, that the spirit of 
ostentation leads some families to live in large 



houses expensively furnished, whose draunstui- 
ccs do not admit of their entertaining eompwiy 
in a style corresponding with this display, and 
who therefore rarely entertain at all. But ftete 
is much mental vivacity in the people ; they aie 
not idle, but resort largely to churches, th^tres, 
and lecture-rooms, it would be a great error, 
however, to infer from what has now been ^taid, 
that in these cides nobody gives dinners, sr evcB- 
ing entertainments. We have enjoyed modi 
hospitsdity of the most refined and elegant di- 
sc ription, and I speak only of the coroparaiive 
frequency of such social parties among the peo> 
pie themselves, in the indulgence of their own 
tastes, in the American and British cities. 

Jan. 8. Ther. 45°. Professor Gibson.— T^ 
day I accompanied Dr. Gibson, Professor of 
Surgery, to the Anatomical Museum of the Pena- 
sylvania University. He is a distinguished and 
successful teacher. He both draws and moddi 
in wax, with great success, and by these mem 
renders even minute parts of the human stroctoR 
distincdy visible to his class. Colossal moddi 
of the eye, ear, brain, nerves, and other psrt»,are 
used here for demonsu*ation by other anatomiol 
teachers also, and the advantages of the practke 
are self-evident. Professor Gibson was cdu«Jri 
in Edinburgh, acted for two seasons as ^stat 
to Dr. Monro, and was intimate with the late Mr. 
Andrew Fyfe:- he wrote a thesis on ihediffff- 
ences in the structure of the bones in the difl* 
ent varieties of the human species (" De Fom 
Ossivm Gentilitia.*^) 

Effects of Exercise on Ihe Bones.— h the 
collection of Dr. Homer, Professor of Anatomy 
(in the university), I saw the skeleton of s hne 
beggar, whose thigh bones were bent up par^ 
with the abdomen, and whose arms and bands 
had been used for locomotion, his hands toacfamf 
the ground. ^Vhe bones of the shoulder and few- 
arm were thicker than those of the thigh and lef, 
and the bones of the hands larger than those if 
the feet, the consequence, probably, of waot ^ 
exercise in the former, and of superabundance rf 
it in the latter. 

The Episcopalian Church in Amenca.-^ 
conversing wiUi a distinguished di?ine of dui 
persuasion, he told me that his clergy did not 
feel the want of legal endowments in itns eotiD* 
try ; but that they looked up to the Church of 
England as the great mother of their church; ih^ 
they considered endowments and an establish- 
ment by law as best fitted for the church in thst 
country ; that they looked with interest on the 
contest between the Dissenters and the Estab- 
lished Churches in Britain and Ireland ; and that 
their sympathies were with the latter. 

Jan. 9. Ther. SS\ Svffy's Portrait af 
Queen Victoria.'-^K suit in law is procec&ig 
here between Mr. Sully, the painter, who resides 
in Philadelphia, and the St. George's Societr^rf 
this city. They offered him $1000 for a pomiit 
of Queen Victoria. He went to Jiondon, ohtaiiiHl 
sittings, and painted the picture. He cxhibitfid 
it in London, for his own advantage, ami brought 
it home. He wished to exhibit it here also, fe 
his own benefit ; but the proprietors olgect and 
deny his right lo do so. He is copyinir it, bcfoff 
he delivers it, and they dispute also his right to 
do this. He considers himself to be snppofiifii? 
one of the acknowledged privileges of ardsta; and 
there are various parties and opinions on 4e 
merits of the question, which are still under dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. Norris^s Locomotive Ens^^'''^^ 
have had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Norris, i 
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£fltmgQMhed engineer of this cily, who has just 
rcceired orders from Eng land for six iocomonve 
fngines, for the Biimingham snd Great Western 
Raflwa3r8. This etreumstanee is justly jiving 
considerable public satis(hction here, as a j>raeti- 
cal acknowledgement of the superiority of Ame- 
rican skill and workmanship. 

Mttigadon of the Criminal Imw. — ^There is 
a strong desire among certain humane and en- 
lightened indlvidinils in Philadelphia, to realise 
the further mitigations of the criminal law, 
ilthottgh on the whole it nuiy be regarded as 
eomparatirely humane. I was amused at the 
light in which these endearours were viewed by 
an eminent gendeman of the legal profession 
yu'wh whom 1 conversed on the suliject. He 
complained of the modem philanthropists for ob- 
structing the course of justice, and saying crimi- 
sals from the gallows, who richly deserved that 
fate. One criminal, whose trial he witnessed, 
had mimiered his wife, by beating her to death. 
The challenges of the jory by tli^ prisoner, had 
exhausted tlie list of the summoned jurors, and 
hi such eases it is usual for the judge to moke up 
the legal number of jurors, by requesting any of 
^e respectable spectators in court to serve. In 
this case a respectable man offered himself and 
was accepted. He was a philanthropist, came 
there for the purpose, and fairly starved out the 
rest of the jury, and induced them to, return a 
verdict which involved the highest punishment 
short of death, thhrty-four years imprisonment. 
They were disposed to have him hanged. He 
has been ten years in confinement, and has not 
yet manifested signs of remorse. It appears to 
me, that the philanthropist had not made a very 
great inroad on jusdce in this instance, even on 
the showing of the party who blamed him. 

American Institutions, — The late amend- 
ments of the constitution of Pennsylvania, and 
the triumph of the democratic party in elecdng a 
majority of both houses of the legislature, and 
also the governor, have caused great irritation to 
the losing party, and a number of excellent and 
deserving persons are embarrassed by their own 
expulsion from office. I hear such persons say 
that they would prefer a military despotism to 
the institutions of the United States as at present 
administered ; others, more moderate, inform me 
that they would prefer a government like that of 
the British in Canada to their own democracy. 
It would be easy to represent these sayiugs as 
evidence that respectable persons in the United 
States are tired of their republican forms, and 
desire the repose of a monarchy ; but I have had 
experience enoiigh of political life to be able to 
distinguish between expressions uttered under 
irritation caused by defeat, and those which spring 
from sober conviction. If any American would 
collect and record the lamentations over the fallen 
greatness of the British Empire, and the pro- 
phetic anticipations of social ruin, uttered by the 
Tories af\er the passing of Lord Grey's Reform 
Bill, in 1832, he might prove to demonstration 
that the nation was then tired of liberty, and so- 
Kcilous for a despotism. Not one of these Tories, 
however, would have agreed to surrender one 
privilege which his own class possessed, in 
order to bring in a despot: The Tories were 
disoontentod solely because some degree of con- 
trol over the nsliona) affairs had been given to 
an extended dass of the people, which so far 
abridged their own power. It is the same here. 
Those who invoke a despotism would fight to 
the last to preserve that liberty which they affect 
to ^tmpmef if a despot should ^pear and propose 



to deprive them of it. Their ushappiness arises 
from some portion of power having passed from 
their own hands into those of the people. Allow 
this disappointment to safaside, and tkey will 
prove themselves to i>e patriots true to their 
country and its institutions. 

Spirit of the Feopk.'^An incident occurred, 
in regard to my lectures, which illustrates the 
mental condition of the mass of the people in this 
city. The Philadelphia Museum is a very large 
and handsome building, the upper floor of which 
is fitted up as a Museum of Natural History, and 
the lower floor is occupied by Mr. Dunn's Chi- 
nese Collection and a public lecture-room, which 
have sepm^te doors. So far back as 11th De- 
cember last, a friend engaged the lecture-room 
for sixteen nights, at the rent of $250. Subse- 
quently, the directors of the Museum let the 
upper floor for concerts d ia Mu9ard^ to be given 
by Frank Johnston and his brass band, [and to 
oth^ persons for vocal performances.] These 
conceits are attended by 2000 or 8000 people, 
the admittance being 25 cents, or one shilling 
sterling each. The music is so loud that it often 
drowns my voice, and when the audience above 
applaud with their feet, I have no alternative but 
to stop till they have done. I wrote a letter to 
the person that has the charge of the Museum, 
soliciting him to explain to the audience that a 
lecture, attended by neariy 500 o^ fheir fellow- 
citizens, was proceeding below, and to beg of 
them as a fairour to applaud with their hands in- 
stead of their feet. He rejAied, that to make such 
a request would only render the annoyance 
greater. As the lecture-room was let to me be- 
fore Frank Johnston and his band [and others] 
began their performances, and as I was not 
warned of their nights, I thought that the direc- 
tors were bound to remove the disturbance ; in 
other words, to render the lecture-room fit for the 
purpose for which it was let ; but I resolved to 
submit to the grievance^. One of my audience, 
however, altogether unknown to me, wrote a 
letter to the editor of the United States Gazette, 
, complaining of the interruption, and also of the 
I bent'hes being so close that ** there w not space 
' enough even for a short man to dispose of his 
legs." To this hour I have no suspicion who 
wrote the letter; but it produced the following 
reply : — 

*• Mr. Editor :— The remarks in your paper 
of January 9, lead me to eoncltM(p that Mr. 
Combe cares very little for the comfort of his 
audience, notwitlistanding, in absence of every 
foeling of delicacy, he suggests, tliroogh the in- 
tervention of your correspondent, that the inter- 
nal arrhitectural acoommodations of the lecture- 
room of die Philadelphia Museum be altered, and 
that the public of the city "give up the national 
custom of applauding with their feet instead of 
their hands. Would clapping of the hands alone 
be a sign of approbation understood by those who 
have ever been accustomed to be spoken to in 
sounds resuhmg from kieking of the heels ? 

•• Let Mr. Combe and his friends take into con- 
sideration, that the Museum makes more In a sin- 
gle evening than Mr. C. pays in lent for his 
whole course of lectures, and it is not to be ex- 
pected that public eonoerts, given on established 
nights before Mr. C. came to this city,* are to be 
put off for his accommodation, miless he eome 
forward boldly, and, as Paul CKffoni elegantly 



• This 18 not a correct statement; I engaged the 
room on the 11th December, and the concerts were 
not then aBUoanced. 



expresses ii, •forks up tiie bhmt' in a quid pro 
quo. Agaiuy as the majority rules, it is not pro- 
per that tboosands of the people should forego 
their amnsement, to please Mr. C. and his 450 
auditors. But there is a remedy. The hall of 
the Musical Fund can be obtained for, I suppose, 
$60 a night, about $84 more than Mr. Combe 
pays for his present room. As the ffentleman is 
independent of pecuniary considerations, and as 
the public are acquamted with the Fund Hall, I 
see no objection to the change, unless a want of 
change should be urged against this suggestion* 

" Onb of the Audience." 

The editor of the paper added the following 
note to this communication : — 

<* We think it proper to state, that the article to 
which our correspondent alludes was not written 
at the suggestion of Mr. Combe, but by one who 
is an attendant upon his lectures, and who, in 
paying for a ticket, deemed himself entitled to 
hear — and, not hearing, to complain. 

"Whether Mr. Combe will go to another hall 
or not, we cannot say ; but if he hired that in the 
Museum, he supposed it suited to the purposes 
for which it was let, and not exposed to inter- 
ruption. 

•* We do not feel called upon to enter into any 
discussion of the matter, not being of the audience 
above or below ; but having complied with the 
suggestion of a friend in the hint we gav^, we 
have thought it due to him to say, that his mo- 
tives were only what they purport to be, viz : the 
convenience of Mr. Combe's audience. — ed. 
u. s. o." 

After this letter appeared, the applauding with 
the feet increased ; and I asked several gentiemen 
whether they really had so unfavourable an 
opinion of the urbanity and sense of justice of 
the audience above as to believe, that if civilly 
requested, after a proper explanation, they would 
not agree to use their hands. Some said, that 
they thought the people would willingly do so, 
jf addres^ by a person whom they, respected ; 
others, however, were of opinion, that the request 
would only make them more aware of their power, 
and dispose them the more to use it, and to 
increase the disturbance. Certainly, nobody 
ventured to address them, and we sustained the 
evil to the close of the perjfbrmances, and near the 
end of my course. 

The impression which this incident made on 
my mind in regard to the state of morale of the 
people of Philadelphia, and to the relation sub- 
sisting between them and the enlightened class, 
was not favourable. The foregoing letter breathes 
the very spirit of injustice and vulgar insolence, 
and I thought that if that class of citizens who 
had sufficient refinement to enjoy a concert of 
instrumental music, and sufficient wealdi to be 
able to afford a shilling each night for hearing it, 
entertained and acted on the sentiments which it 
expressed, I should pity the nation which was 
subject to their rule. Subsequent events, how- 
ever, satisfied me, that this inference is not fairly 
warranted by the circumstances. The letter was 
the emanation of a single mind. This is, there- 
fore, chargeable on the individual alone who 
wrote it. A lawyer in a distant state who had 
been much accustomed to public life, and to 
whom I narrated the circumstances, put this 
simple question to me :— Did you apply to persons 
accustomed to public speaking when you wished 
the audience above to be addressed ? I then re- 
collected that at tiiat time all my acquaintances 
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were among medioal meo, piofeesois, and private 
citizens, and I answered, No. '' This," said iie, 
^* explains the whole difficulty. No man unac- 
custoraed to meet our people face to face, and to 
feel their pulse as he addresses thea, could have 
ventured to ask a favour from two thousand of 
them, with a fair chance o( success ; but if you 
had found some one of their own public charac- 
ters, who knew them, and whom they knew, to 
make the request, I venture to say, triat it would 
have instantly been complied with, and you 
should have had no more annoyance/' i was at 
that time comparatively a stranger to the Ameri- 
can people, but af^r a much more extensive ex- 
perience of their qualities, I acknowledge my 
conviction to be that this gentleman is in the 
right 

Jan. 11. Ther. 40°. Phrenologu. —In conse- 
quence of my ignorance that the Delaware was 
subject to freezing below Pliiladelphia, I sent the 
collection of casts, skulls, and drawings used in 
my lectures from New York to tliis city by sea. 
They left New York on the 25th December, and 
they have been sticking in the ice within Cape 
May since the 27th, and are there still. Fortu- 
nately the Phrenologieal Society of Philadelphia 
procured a collection of casts from Edinburgh 
many years ago, which have been kindly lent to 
me, and Professors Gibson, Horner, and M'Clel- 
lan, and Dr. Bell, and other friends, have amply 
supplied all remaining deficiencies of illustrations. 
My regular audience is now 500, and it is com- 
posed of the first class of ladies and gentlemen in 
the city, including many of the professors and 
medical practitioners. 

Jan. 12. Ther. 48°. The fHrard College.— 
Mr. Girard was an old merchant, who had accu- 
mulated great wealth, and became desirous of 
providing at once a monument for himself, and a 
college for orphans. He left his fortune in trust 
to the city council of Philadelphia, ykith instruc- 
tions to accomplish these objects. 

The trustees elected Alexander Dallas Bache, 
Esq., LI^D., a great-grandson of Dr. Franklin, 
president of the college, and on the 9th of J^ly* 
1836, they passed a resolution authorising nim 
to visit all establishments in Europe similar to 
the Girard College, or any others which pro- 
mised to afford useful information in organising it, 
and to report. In the mean time, they have pro- 
ceeded to carry the will into execution, and have 
expended considerably above the full income of 
the fund, which is said to be about ^24,000 
sterling annually, in building the college. 

Dr. Bache appears to have executed the im- 
port-in t duty devolved on him with great indus- 
try and ability, and his own views of education 
axe liberal and enlightened. In Pennsylvania 
education is deficient not only in quantity, but 
still more in quality ; and as it is extremely diffi- 
cult to induce an uninstructed people to adopt 
improvements of the want of which they have no 
consciousness, and of the value of which they 
have no adequate comprehension ; and as no on- 
ward movement can be made in any thing with- 
out their sanction, this magniticent institution, if 
well mma^ed, may become a radiating centre 
from which higher views both of education and 
of modes* of instruction may be diffused over the 
whole state. 

Mr. Girard calls on his trustees to " develope 
talent," but ex nihito nihil fit — nature must give 
ability before it can be unfolded ; and the records 
of several eleemosynary institutions of a kind 
similar to his college, which have been in opera- 
tion, under the management of various public 



.bodies, or of trustees, in Edinburgh, for more 
than a century and a half, have developed com- 
paratively little talent of high order, during the 
whole of that long period. They have furnished 
many useful and respectable citizens, but I have 
not read any list of more distinguished men who 
have emanated from its halls. A similar remark 
probably applies to many other eleemosynary in- 
stitutions. There must be a cause for this dearth 
of high talent. I do not impute it to neglect in 
the teachers, or to want of patronage and oppor- 
tunities of rising afforded to the pupils : The in- 
strucdon is equal to diat generally received by 
boys in the middle ranks of life, and the directors, 
being influential men, are both able »nd willing 
to advance the pupil:« in after life, to the full ex- 
tent of their abilities. Besides, great t^nts need 
no patrons : They unfold themselves, and open 
the way to distinction not only unaided, but in 
opposition to the most momentous obstacles. 

The explanation which I venture to give of the 
deardi of great talent in the pupils of eleemosy- 
nary institutions is one furnished by phrenology. 
Children become destitute orphans (and only such 
are received into these hospitals,) either in con- 
sequence of their parents having married late, so 
that their strength was exhausted, and they died 
before rearing their offspring ; or fiom their hav- 
ing possessed bad constitutions, which sunk be- 
fore the usual age of decay ; or from their having 
had feeble or ill-balanced brains, which led them 
into vicious, reckless, or foolish conduct, termi- 
nating in premature death; or from some combi- 
nation of these or similar causes. Only in cases 
of blameless accidents can children become des- 
titute orphans, without some serious departure 
by their parents from the laws of health impressed 
by the Creator on the human constitution. The 
children, therefore, furnished by society for these 
institutions may be viewed as generally descend- 
ing from parents of inferior constitutions ; these 
imperfections are transmitted to the offspring; 
and hence the latter rarely rise to superiority over 
the children of better constituted individuals. 

I perceive that as the civic rulers of Philadel- 
phia are the patrons of the Girard College, their 
political opponents have already begun to make 
*' political capital" out of their management of it. 
They accuse them of converting the vast expen- 
diture attending its erection, into jobs, and means 
of political corruption. Mr. Girard, however, 
has taken precautions to avert any gross deviation 
from the objects of his will, by declaring, that,, if 
the city functionaries shall infringe the rules 
which he has laid down, they shdl forfeit the 
management, which shall then devolve on the 
state. This provision makes them act with the 
greatest circumspection, and during my stay in 
Philadelphia, I repeatedly heard of tlieir laying 
cases before the most eminent lawyers for advice, 
wheiher certain contemplated measures were or 
were not consistent with the will. 

Cemetery at Laurel HUl. — This cemetery is 
situated about three and a half miles from Phila- 
delphia ; it lies between the Schuylkill river, on 
the west, and the Ridge road on the east, and ex- 
tends to upwards of twenty acres. The highest 
point of the grounds is at least one hundred feet 
above the level of the river, to which it slopes 
gradually down. It is planted with fores^treee, 
and ornamented with shrubs and flowers. The 
entrance is a pure specimen of Doric architeeteire, 
occupying a space of 216 feet along the road. 
There is a cottage omee for the residence of the 
superintendent; a beautiful Gothic chapel, a large 
house for visitors to rest in» a receiving tomb, 



and stabling for forty carnages, withagxeefrbooie 
for the protection of the ornamental plaoU aod 
shrubd in winter. The fii»t object that strikes 
the eye, after passing within the gate, is % smafl 
Gothic erection, within which Thorn's group of 
Old Mortality '%» placed. There sits Sir Walter 
Scott, and beside him are Old Mortahty aod big 
pony, all most appropriately placed among the 
tombs. The cemetery belongs to an incorponted 
joint stock company, and was iosuuited only a 
1836. 

Jan. 13. Therm. 40°. Sunday.— Vie hed 
Mr. Fumess preach an excellent sermon on the 
resurrection of Lazarus, occasioned by tlie deaik 
of a young mother blunging to the eoogregatunL 
He is the first nnd only Unitarian minuter in 
Philadelphia. His church is handsome, andhtf 
congregation numerous and genteel. Phiiaiy- 
phia is distinguished for orthodoxy and Qsa- 
kerism. 

Jan. 15. Therm. 33°. Protperout Timu,- 
These are what are called '^ prosperous liiiKi*' 
in Philadelphia, The depression which attended 
the suspension of cash-payments by the banks is 
1837, has passed away. Bank paper is dov 
abundant, speculation is afloat, and prices are 
high. A hous3 in Chestnut street, in the beit 
situadon, with a front under thirty feet, ad 
ground extending probably 150 feet backwank, 
has just been sold for $35,000, (7000/. sserliii|.i 
to be converted into a china store. The stores, 
or shops, in this city, are very handsome, aod 
their wares are of a sumptuous description, fhr 
display of female beauty and good taste preseated 
by Chestnut street on a fine day, would do credit 
to any European city. 

Jan. 16. Therm. 20°. John raughan.E*^. 
and Benjatnin Franklin, — Mr. Vau^iao is nov 
in his 83d year, and is one of the most inters 
ing men in Philadelphia. He is secretary to die 
American Philosophical Society, and liref a 
their apartments. He was educated under tk 
auspices of Benjamin Franklin, was his intiaas 
friend, and, in a lon^ career of public uficfDlofa 
and private benevolence, has faithfully walked a 
his footsteps. He was one of Dr. Frankliai 
suite when he was presented to Marie Antoioetie 
after France had recognised the independence d 
the United States. Dr. Franklin had ordered > 
wig, and intended to appear in a full court dress; 
but when the wig was sent to him, it was tso 
small. He told the perruquier that he had msned 
his whole arrangements by this blunder, audtti^ 
it was now too late to rectify it. ^*MJ «« 
DieUf Monsieur, c'eat que v^re tete at irm^ 
gro99Ct*^ was the ready reply; and Frankliaat 
once resolved to appear in his velvet coat, of tke 
Quaker cut, with his hair combed back ; in short, 
in his usual atiire when dressed for a pririte 
party. His fine venerable figure, in this ooiqve 
yet becoming apparel, created quite a sensafioe 
in the French court, and what was the resah 
merely of a barber's blunder, was talked of as aa 
admirable specimen of good taste and republicu 
independence ! His suite were all in court difi^ 
ses ; and as M r. Vaughan had only newly airi^fti 
at Passy^ he was fitted with clothes hired for tk 
day from a fripier. 

In the hall of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, tliere is a portrait of Franklin ia the act of 
reading. He is dressed in a wig and light bis^ 
coat This portrait, which Mr. Vaughan <k- 
scribes as an exact resemblance, gives him ss 
expression about the lower part of the 6cc diffpf- 
ent from that of any other portrait which I b*" 
seen ; it indicates more concentratioo of tarn 
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The btui of buQ, of which we have eaets in | 
Edinburgh, is here in raaible, and is a duplicate j 
of the head and shoulders of his statue erected 
above the front door of the Phiiadelphtii Library, 
of which he was the founder. It also is a faithful 
representation of him according io Mr. Vaughan's 
lef^tiiiiony. His cliair likewise is here, and be- 
speaks his ingenious mind. It is in itself an 
dd, coBiibrtable, leather-covered arm-chair, on 
wheels. But the boiiom turns round on a pivot, 
and its under side presents steps for mounting up 
to the shelves of the library. The chair in which 
Thomas Jefferson wiote the Declaration of Inde- 
peodeuee is also preserved here. It is small, 
circular in form, witli arms, and a high back; and 
a tlat black board is 6xed over the right arm, on 
which Jefferson wrote. 

American Dec.'aralion of JiultjHndcnce, — In 
the library is shown an original draught of the 
Declaration of Independence, in Jeflferson^s hand- 
writing, with all the corrections made on it in its 
progrt'ss through congress. The Edinburgh Re- 
Tjew, in noticing Captain Marryatt's observations 
ou diis document, in his work on the United States, 
ridicules the idea of its being an original, and says 
that if Captain Marryatt •' had ever read that very 
interesting book (Memoirs of Jefierson, i. 17), he 
would have been aware how grossly a Mr. 
Yaughan o{ Philadelphia was Iioaxing him when 
he ^Iked of having discovered the original 
draught of the Declaration of Independence." 
Captain Marryatt, in his second work, rates Miss 
Martineau soundly for having written that review, 
but this remark affords strong presumptive «vi- 
deuce to me that she was not guilty of that trans- 
gression. No one who had been as much in 
Mterary society in Philadelphia as she w^s, could 
have spoken of '^ a Mr. John Vaughan." Such 
B phrase was as unlikely to have presented itself 
to her, as that of *' a Mr. Macvey Napier" would 
be to 9ccx\i to a literary sUranger speaking of the 
distingnished men of Edinburgh. Again, she 
must have known that the evidence of this being 
a genu ine document is complete. On my Fccond 
visit to Phibdelphia, in March, 1840, Mr. 
Vaughan enabled me to peruse original letters, 
giving its history, from the day it was composed 
to that on which it was presented to the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society. Mr. Jefferson wrote 
with his own hand two copies of his drst draught; 
and sent one to Richard Henry Ijee, who moved 
its adoption in congress, and the document which 
Mr. Yaughan showed to Captain Marryatt, and 
which I minutely examined, is that duplicate 
with the corrections added. He showed me a 
brge collection of letters extending over twenty 
years, and ending in 1626, written to himself by 
Thomas Jefferson, and the identity of the hand- 
writing in them and in this draught is evident. 
I saw numerous autographs of Franklin, and 
perceived that the corrections on the draught, 
ibid to be in his handwriting, are clearly gennine. 
Mr. Vaughan exhibited also a letter, dated a few 
weeks before my visit, from the soji of Richard 
Henry Lee to himself, expressing his astonish- 
ment at the reviewer's remarks. 

Among the passages deleted by congress, is a 
vehement denunciation against George III. for 
exercising his veto to prevent the abolition of the 
idave trade, when proposed by the colonies. On 
pages 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21, of the *» Me- 
moir, Correspondence, and Miscellanies from the 
papers of Thomas Jefferson, edited by Thomas 
Jefferson Randolph" (Boston, 1830), the Decla- 
ration of Independence, in its original and 
unended foniis (the original contaiiUDg this para- 



graph), is printed at full length ; and at page 146, 
a fac-simde of it (taken from the draft in the 
library) is given. These copies correspond in 
every particular with the draught in the society's 
library, whieh is framed between two thick plates 
of glass, fur its preservation. The reviewer refers 
to this memoir as showing that Captain Marryatt 
roust have been hoaxed ; but it does not contain 
a word to warrant such an assumption. 

Money Exchange, — I wished to remit a sum 
of $1000 to New York, and applied to two of the 
first banks here for a draft on that city ; but they 
referred me to the brokers, whose numeroos 
** exchange offices" abound in Philadelphia as 
tliey do in New York. I learned that nearly the 
whole business of exchange is in the hands of 
these brokers. The draught was purchased from 
a broker, and the premium was only $3 at sight. 
The rise of the profession of brokers is recent. 
The following interesting account of it appeared 
lately in one of the American periodicals : — 

**'At this period (1800) of the history of New 
York, the business of a broker was hardly known ; 
there were only three stock and exchange bro- 
kers in the city. They were Nathaniel Prime, 
Leonard Bleecher, and A. H. Lawrence. The 
two first are living. Their operations in stocks 
were very small. Only two banks, viz.: the 
New York and the United States, were in exisu 
ence, added to which, there were two or three 
insurance stocks. Then it was rare that a share 
was bought except for investment 

'' The change in this branch of business has 
been truly astonishing. We are enabled to give 
a list, amounting to eighty-six in number, belong- 
ing to the board. Besides these, there are many 
who deal in money, real estate, and stocks, that 
do not belong to the board. 

*' The question naturally arises, how so many 
persons can obtain a living ? which is solved by 
I the fact, tliat, fiom the examination of one gentle- 
man's books, we find that sales of from $400,000 
' to $800,000 are now made in stock in a day, 
I and in brisk times the sales will average a million. 
The greatest operations are in fancy stocks, 
which ffuctuate daily from ^ to 3 and 5 per cent. 
Delaware ami Hudson \» the football. One large 
dealer informs \\b that he sold of this slock alone, 
a mimber of shares equal to the whole capital. 
The brokerage paid in that stock alone, is im- 
mense, perhaps equal to one half the capital per 
annum. Harloem, Mohawk, and Stonington, are 
among the ' Fancies.' Stonington has been as 
high afl 125, and as low as 18. A broker of our 
aftquaintaucc purchased for a gentleman at 65. 
He wont to the East Indies — in the mean time 
it full to 18. A few days after he returned, he 
sold out at 60, leaving him a fair interest. Ilar- 
Isem has been as high as 200, and as low as 34. 
Mohawk has experienced tlie same fluctuations. 
Dry Dock has varied about 70 per cent, during 
the past year. The capitals of the Fire Stocks 
have, within ^v^ years, been nearly all swept 
away. They are now very stable. The Marine 
Companies are much depressed. 

"The stock speculators are divided, taking 
the same names as those famUiarly known in 
London* ' Bulls and Bears.' The former endea- 
vour to carry up stocks, while the latter are in- 
terested in carrying them down. In the number 
of produce brokers, and the amount of business 
done, tltere has been quite as great a change. At 
the perio<l alluded to there were but two persons 
engaged as produce brokers, and they transacted 
but btde business. Now the number is very 
greati and the opeiations immense," 



Jan. 17. Ther. 30^ The StrtetB.—TYiB 
streets are covered with shee^ of pure ice, ren- 
dering it dangerous to walk on them. I asked 
why sand or ashes were not strewed on them, 
and was told that visiters would bring it into the 
houses on their feet and dirty the carpets ! They 
may break their limbs by falling, but the carpets 
must be preserved unsullied. I admire very 
much the richness and perfisot preaervatioB of the 
carpets on the public rooms in most of the houses 
in which we visit in this dty, but I would give 
up a litUe of the pleasure which they afford me 
for the sake of safety in the streets. However, 
the tastes of the citizens are more to be regarded 
than those of a passing stcaoger. 

Jan. 18. Ther. 33"". The weather is delight- 
ful: bright sunshine and very moderate frost. 
PhrenohgU0^^Sev&n\ days ago. Dr. Winn 
Bush called and informed me that he had seen 
Dr. George M'Clellan remove two timiours from 
the head of a young man named Richardson* one 
external to the skull at the situation of the organs 
of Firmness and Conscientiousness, and the other 
internal ; that the skull to the extent of several 
square inches had been removed, and that the 
brain in this region was found to have disap- 
peared ; that nevertheless, the patient had sat up 
in full possession of all his mental faculties* and 
conversed with them during the operation, and, 
particularly, had manifested great firmness and 
self-possession ; and he requested me to reconcile* 
these facts with phrenology. The case had at- 
tracted much attention, and was extensively 
spoken of in Philadelphia as one strikingly ad- 
verse to phrenology. My reply was, that if such 
a case had occurred, it was the first that I had 
heard of sufficiently authenticated ; and that I 
could offer no opinion on it till I should see it 
myself, which I solicited permission to do. To- 
day, Dr. M'Clellan was so kind as to take me 
widi him, when he went to dress the wound. 
He stated, however, that the supposed difficulty 
in regard to phrenology had disappeared, because 
on the second or third dressing he and Dr. Bush 
were astonished to see that the convolutions had 
risen up, and that in point of fact they had never 
been destroyed, but only displaced by the pres- 
sure of tlie internal tumour. It was about the 
size and form of half of a hen's egg cut longitudi- 
nally. The external tumour was about the same 
size. Both had been formed in consequence of 
a blow received from a stone, so slight at first as 
scarcely to attract attention; and their growth had 
extended over a period of three years. The in- 
terior tumour had been formed between the skull 
and the fulx, the longitudinal canal having been 
carried down uninjured below its lower surface. 
Dr. M'Clellan remarked, that the slow growth 
explaine<l the non-afiection of the mental facul- 
ties. The bram had never been disorganised, 
but merely pressed downwards, and Nature had 
accommodated herself to tlie change. 

When I saw the patient, he was pale, and 
much reduced in flesh, but placid and quite intel- 
ligent. He rose from bed, came into the ad- 
joining room, and sat before the fire. On the 
dressing being removed, I saw the surface of the 
organs of Self-Esteem, and Love of Approbation 
exposed. They were large, particularly Self- 
Esteem. They rose and fell with the1>ulsation 
of the arteries. They were entire, and on a 
level with (he other portions of the brain. I con- 
versed with him, and received from himself the 
information which is here embodied concerning 
the cause and growth of the tumour. He said 
he knew that it was a matter of life and death, 
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and resmred to submit to the operatioD, and to 
endure it manfoUy. His organs of Firmness 
seemed to be very large, but they were not in- 
volved in the injury, or only partially so, at the 
posterior edge. 

Dr. M 'Clellan stated that this case showed the 
importance of surgeons knowing accurately the 
situation of the organs; because, although he 
now saw that the organs of Firmness were not 
involved, he would at first have certified that they 
were destroyed, and that the patient manifested 
the faculty powerfully : He was now satisfied 
that the organs affecteid by the tumour were Self- 
Esteem and Love of Approbation, and that he 
had not had adequate opportunities of judging 
whether the manifestations of these faculties were 
affected or not; besides, there was before our 
eyes evidence that the convolutions hid not been 
disorganised. 

The patient recovered, and after his convales* 
cenee he mentioned facts that showed that his 
sentiments of Self-Estcem and Love of Appro- 
bation had not remained unaffected during the 
progress of the disease. He was a player and 
ventriloquist, and performed in the western cities. 
He stated, tliat before receiving the blow, he was 
an entire stranger to diffidence. Foi the first 
three months aAer the accident, he felt no change 
in his mental condition, and was not aware that 
there was an affection of his head. At the end 
' of that time, the external tumour began to attract 
his attention, and he felt also visitations of diffi- 
dence, which he had never before experienced. 
He was convinced that his powers of acting were 
unimpaired, yet he could not give effect to this 
conviction — for he felt as if he should fail. In 
the course of time his self-confidence diminished 
so much that he could no longer appear on the 
stage, yet his intellectual faculties were clear and 
active.* 

So far from this case, therefore, having been 
unfavourable to Phrenology, it proved, when fully 
investigated, a striking confirmation of its truth. 
Dr. IVrClellan is Professor of Surgery in the 
Jefferson College, Philadelphia, and he subse- 
quently informed me, that before my arrival in 
tiiat city, he had ridiculed Phrenology in his lec- 
tures ; that he had come to my lectures with the 
view of obtaining additional materials for refuting 
it ; that he had at ffrst conceived this case to be 
one strongly adverse to its pretensions, but now 
saw that it was the reverse ; that the result of 
hearing my whole course had been to convince 
him of the futility of the objections on which he 
had previously relied, and to dispose him to de- 
vote a serious attention to the subject Before I 
left Philadelphia, he made the amende honoura- 
ble to his class; told them that he had rashly 
condemned the science ; that its principles were 
consistent with the best established facts in phy- 
siology, and that it was supported by a greater 
body of evidence than he had imagined. He 
wrote a letter to the same effect to Dr. Sewall of 
' Washington, whom he had previously encouraged 
in his attacks against the science, and strongly 
counseled htm to revise his opinions. 

Portrait of General Washington. — I visited 

♦ In April, 1840, the patient most unexpectedly 
accosted me in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. He was 
then in sfond health, and actinor as barkeeper in a 
hotel. He was occasionally subject to headachs, but 
did not mention any other inconvenience affecting 
him. [A detailed account of the case of Richardson, 
written by Dr. M*Clellan, has been published in the 
Jlmerican Phrenological Journal^ No 4. Vol. ill. 
January, 1840.] 



the studio of Mr. Rembrandt Pei^. He is the 
son of the earliest portrait pauiter that America 
can boast of, and his father seems to have been 
an enthusiast in the art (as this gendeman is him- 
self), for he named two of his sons Rembrandt 
and Titian, and educated both as painters. Mr. 
Rembrandt Peale was personally acquainted with 
General Washington, and painted a large eques- 
trian portrait of him, which he preserves in his 
studio. The charger is white : 'i'he picture 
appeared to me to possess much merit as a work 
of art; and the likeness has been pronounced to 
be faithful. Washington's head, as here deli- 
neated, is obviously kurge ; and the anterior lobe 
of the brain is large in all directions ; the organ 
of Benevolence is seen to rise, but there the 
moral organs disappear under the hair. The 
temperament is bilious-sanguine ; the action of 
the muscles of the mouth strongly express Secre- 
tiveness and Firmness, and Uie eyes bespeak 
these qualities combined with Cautiousness. The 
general expression of the countenance is that of 
sagacity, prudence, and determination. 

Mr. Peale mentioned that his fatlier painted a 
miniature of the General, in his head-quarters, 
for Mrs. Washington. His bedroom was so 
small that it admitted only of one chair, which 
was dedicated to the painter, and Washington sat 
on the front of the bed. It was the only apart- 
ment occupied by the General as his own. His 
officers were in the other rooms crowded to- 
gether. A messenger arrived, and a despatch 
was presented to Washington. He read the 
signature and part of the contents, and, without 
speaking a word, handed it to an officer, one of 
his aides-de-camp, who was present, and he con- 
tinued conversing with the painter. The officer 
read and returned the despatch; Washington 
then rea<' it deliberately from beginning to end, 
and at the distance of half an hour from first re- 
ceiving it, he said, •' Bufgoyne has surrendered ; 
this is an account of it." 

Mr. Peale mentioned that General Washing- 
ton sat to him three times for his portrait, in an 
apartment in the State House. The hour was 
seven in the morning. The first morning, when 
the State House clock struck the first bell of 
seven, the door opened, Washington entered 
with his watch in his hand, and he was seated 
before the clock had done striking the hour. 
The second morning he was seen walking in the 
State House yard ; he was going yVom the stair 
when the first stroke of seven reached his ear; 
he wheeled instantly, walked quickly back, as- 
cended, and was in the room before the clock 
had finished seven, again holding his watch in 
hand. On the third morning he entered as the 
clock began to strike. 

During the war of independence, a base at- 
tempt was made to injure Washington by repre- 
senting him as a traitor. It was stated, that one 
of his servants had run away from hira, and car- 
ried off* a bundle of letters, and that among these 
were duplicates of several which he had written 
to one of the British commanders, offering to use 
his influence to bring back the Americans to their 
allegiance to Great Britain. Washington was a 
man of awful presence and reserved habits. E very 
one was afraid to ask him if the letters were 
genuine, and he did not deign to utter a word on 
the subject himself. The whole country was 
in a state of excitement about them, when Mr. 
Peale's uncle, who was an intimate friend of 
Washington, ventured to put the question to him. 
He allowed a smile to play for an instant on his 
countenance, as if glad that be had been asked. 



and replied : " 6ir, I never lost any ptpers, and 
no servant of mine ever ran away." llieie 
words were published, and their effect was ele^ 
trical. The criumny was extinguished instaaily. 
It is deeply to be regretted that ther^ is no c»l 
of the head of Washington taken from natere. I 
have examined the common busts and portrsib 
of him, but they show only (hat the bead wh 
large, and that its genera] proportions were hs- 
monious. I have heard the question discussed 
both in England and the United Slates, whether 
Washington was really a great m*4n ; seeing tha 
he did not, in any particular direction, show asy 
extraordinary power. Judging from his eoodiKt 
and his writings, as well as from what we know 
of his head, I infer, that he was one of those rr 
specimens of humanity in whom nearly all tin 
mental organs are largely developed, and m h» 
monious propoitions. Such a combinatk>n p^- 
duces a character distinguished for mental pewv 
in all diret!tiott8. His temperament, as aireidf 
stated, seems to have sanguine-bilious, givi^ 
activity and the capacity of long endurance, b 
exhibited a constancy which no difficulties omM 
shake, an honesty of purpose and ardour of patri»> 
tism which no temptations could overcome ar 
opposition subdue. He placed the welfare sf 
his country on its true basii*, that of indnstrv aid 
virtue ; and he always regarded \U hiteresis h- 
fore his own. In him there was no importatt 
quality of mind deficient, and no quality is es* 
cess; there were in his understanding do fain 
lights, and no deficient lights. He gave to evoT 
thing its due weight and no more. He was dig- 
nified, courteous, and remarkably just. He w8 
brave, yet cautious and politic ; quick toperceiia 
and prompt to execute ; always acting at the risll 
time, and in the right manner. Those who m 
that he was not a great man, can merely mem 
that he displayed no one quality in excess ; ihil 
he showed no coruscaUons of isolated talent, sid 
perfonned no individual acts calculated to daule 
or amaze mankind. But he accomplished a T«f 
great achievement, the independence of his rooi* 
try, by a succession of most wise and efficierf 
measures, every one of which showed nmittl 
superiority. In short, he displayed, in a lo!^ 
career both of adversity and prosperity, that flw- 
ling worth of soul, that clear and sound judgment, 
that grandeur of the whole man, which rendend 
him far more great and estimable than those 
geniuses who arc endowed with splendid partiii 
talents combined with great defects. In my opi- 
nion, Washington was one of the greatest mei 
that ever lived. 

One of the most touching monuments of hi* 
patriotism with which I became acquainted ia 
the United States, was •* a fac simile of his pal>- 
lie accounts, kept during the Revolutionary War," 
printed in Washington in 1838, of which mj 
excellent friend Mr. Thomas Gilpin prescQted 
me with a copy. The accounts commence a 
June 1775, end in June 1783, and are all writtei 
with his own hand. They extend to 66 ftJio 
pages. The authenticity of the copy is certifi^ 
by the chief of the engineer department at Wash- 
ington, on 24th September, 1833. It is poV 
lished •* for the benefit of Washington's Manwl 
Labour School and Male Orphan Asyhun." Al- 
though he accepted of no salary or pay, be it 
minute to an extraordinary degree, in the «p<ti- 
fi cation of his expenses, and the account f<»* 
tains notes in explanation of every stim whidi 
appears to be large, and also intimations of afi 
claims which he conceives to be still dee bv the 
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United States, to indivi<)uals employed in his 
service. 

January 19lh. Ther. 30''. Lynch Law.-- 
A criminal trial is proceeding here in the Court 
of Oyer and Terminer, before Judges King and 
Randall, of Henry Chauncey as principal, and of 
William Nixon, and William Armstrong, acces- 
sories, for the mnnler of Eliza Sowers, in an 
attempt to produce abortion. The accused were 
at larg^on bail, but the audience in court were 
8o strondy excited by some of the evidence 
against Nixon, that on leaving it they attempted 
to lynch him, and he was rescued by the police. 
Chauncey was subsequenUy condemned, while 
Nixon was acquitted. The populace of Ekiin- 
burgh endeavoured to treat the notorious mur- 
derer, William Hare, the associate of Burke, in 
the same manner, when he was liberated from 
prison after Burke's condemnation. The con- 
duct of the mob in Philadelphia was mentioned 
in the newspapers and slightly condemned. In 
society, however, I heard the outra^^e spoken of 
in terms of strong condemnation, and mob ascen- 
dency seems to be regarded as an increasing evil. 
In Philadelphia, last year, a mob burned down a 
splendid public hall, because meetings were held 
in it for the abolition of slavery, and no attempt 
was made to prevent them. The 6re companies, 
with their engines, attended, and streniiously ex- 
erted themselves in preventing the fire from 
spreading to the adjoining buildings, but they 
made no efforts to extinguish the fire in the liall 
itself. From the tone in which such outrages 
are spoken of in the public journals, there appears 
to be abroad, in the minds of men generally, a 
fear of the people, which deters them from boldly 
speaking disagreeable truths to the masses. They 
are right to abstain from scolding or violent vitu- 
peration ; but they withhold also, to too great an 
extent, the language of fervid reason and ener- 
getic moral sentiment in condemnation of their 
conduct. 1 observe that a virtuous editor occa- 
sionally gives full expression to his just indigna- 
tion against acts of violence committed by the 
people in some distant state or city, where his 
paper does not circulate. This is well, but it 
would be still better and more magnanimous if 
he would also boldly condemn domestic iniquities. 

The trial of Chauncey brought to light many 
indelicate and disgusdng scenes, all of which 
were reported in the newspapers. In Edin- 
burgh, such trials are conducted with closed 
doors, and the details are omitted by the report- 
ers for the press. 

MvertisemenU, — The American newspapers 
insert advertisements on moderate terms, and 
have a very large proportion of their sheets filled 
with them. Any one may, for a fixed sum, en- 
gage a certain number of inches in a column 
during the year, into which he may insert what- 
ever notices he pleases. The charge for inser- 
tion of a standing advertisement is diminished, 
within certain limits, at each repetition. The 
consequence is, that advertisements are repeated 
so often that they are not generally read. In 
many instances, after the most extensive adver- 
tising of my lectures, I have met with individuals 
who had never seen the announcement of them, 
and who confessed that they did not read adver- 
tisements. There is one part of the paper, at 
the close of editorial remarks, in which advertise- 
ments may be inserted at a higher rate, and these 
are pretty generally looked at; but those among 
the dense colunms of old advertisements have lit- 
tle chance of attracting attention. The only way 
of being certain to be read, is to obtain an edi- 



torial paragraph referring to the notice in another 
column. The editors were so obliging as gene- 
rally to favour me with these mementos; but 
tlie regular advertisers are thrown upon their own 
means for arresung the public eye. One com- 
mon method is to print in capital letters at the 
top some very importunate words, such as ^* Cure 
your cough I cure your cough ! ! cure your 
cough ! ! !" Then follows the announcement of 
some sovereign balm, lozenge, or lotion: — Or 
"Boots! boots'.! boots!!!" "Stoves! stoves!! 
8toves ! ! !" There is character in these an- 
nouncements. In America, every one is so 
inteudy and so exclusively engaged about his 
own affairs, that urgent appeals must be made 
before his attention can be diverted to the pre- 
tensions of his neighbours. 

Coal. — Mines of anthracite coal are wrought 
in the interior of Pennsylvania, and the produce 
is imported in large quantities into all the Atlantic 
cities. The coal requires a chimney with a 
strong draught to make it burn, but when fairly 
ignited it gives a poweiful heat. The present 
prices per ton of 2240 lbs. are for " !arge lumps 
$5 50;" "broken and screened $6;" "large 
egg $5 50 ;" " nut $5." 

Aristocracy. — The London Atlas of 1st De- 
cember last, contains a clever article on the Eng- 
lish aristocracy, which has led to an interesting 
conversation with some of the citizens of Phila- 
delphia. The Adas admires the titled aristo- 
cracy, because it presents an exciting object to 
the ambition of the inferior ranks, and stimulates 
them to exertion : It is not a barrier impassable 
to merit, but on the contrary, one which opens 
and admits the man of plebeian birth when he 
acquires great wealth, or distinguishes himself 
by his talents. It is thus preserved from senility, 
and at the same time continues, to command the 
reverence of all the inferior grades. These rea- 
sons strike men very differendy here. The ple- 
beian, it is here said, when absorbed into the 
hereditary peerage, leaves his own class, with 
all his inteiest in it; he enters the higher ranks, 
adopts their sentiments, and lends them the aid 
of his talents, energy, and knowledge, in support- 
ing their privileges and pretensions. The people 
are thus first neglected, and then abandoned, by 
those who should have been their natural protec- 
tors; and they sink into degradation. I have 
seen it stated in English periodicals that Lords 
Eldon and StoWell were sons of a barge-master 
and small coal-dealer at Newcasde-upon-Tyne ; 
that Lord Tenterden was the son of a barber at 
Canterbury : Lord Gifford was articled to a soli- 
citor, and Lord Langdale, the Master of the Rolls, 
was an accoucheur. The rise of such men, and 
of many others, to the highest rank and employ- 
ments in the state, does honour certainly to them- 
selves, and many persons think also to the insti- 
tutions of the country under which such eleva- 
tions are possible ; but these successful aspirants 
forget the class from which they have sprung. In 
the United States, also, men of talent, integrity, 
and industry, rise to eminence and consideration; 
but if they seek the gratification of their ambition 
in any department of public life, they depend so 
completely on the people for their elevation, diat 
they dare not neglect them. I have already 
mentioned that in the United States, ambitious 
lawyers, representatives, and senators, lecture to 
the people, deliver orations before them, and 
court their good opinion by private civilities. In 
England, this would be regarded by men of rank 
as a degradation. 

The consequences of the two systems are very 



different. In England, the middle classes form 
a gulf of vast depm and width between the people 
and die aristocracy, and so completely cut off 
communication and sympathy between them, that 
the high aristocracy, generally speaking, have no 
just conceptions of the manner in which the peo- 
ple live, of the sufferings they endure, or of the 
effects of their own legislation on their happiness. 
The middle ranks, again, having their ambition 
directed upwards, become regardless of the peo- 
ple in proportion as their means of benefiting 
them increase : If a plebeian family acquire great 
wealth and become distinguished for superior 
talents, and by these advantages attain to a legi- 
timate influence on the public conncils of the na- 
tion, they are tempted, by the English institutions, 
to devote their whole advantages to the service of 
the aristocracy. In the United States, they can- 
not avoid dedicating them to that of the people. 
It is an evd certainly to live in subji^tion to an 
ignoran: and self-willed multitude;, but in pro- 
portion to the pressure of this evil, is the desire 
to escape from it strong ; and there b only one 
means of deliverance in the United States ; 
namely, by raibing die people in their moral and 
intellectual condition. Accordingly, I perceive 
that the power of the people has already produced 
on the minds of men of every variety of disposi- 
tion a deep impression of the urgent necessity 
for advancing the cause of general education. 
The selfish and rich have discovered that they 
have no security for their possessions except in 
the enlightenment and morahty of the people ; 
the philanthropists and philosophers rejoice in 
the improvement of the people as a measure 
which they have always desired ; wbde the di- 
vines labour for the elevation of the people as 
their proper vocaUon : The only indifference to 
education is found in the masffes themselves, 
many of whom have not yet learned to appre- 
ciate its value; and the only opposition to it 
comes from unprincipled demagogues who enter- 
tain hopes for themselves, while the electors are 
ignorant, but whose sagacity enables them to 
descry their own ruin as the result of the general 
instruction of the people. Society in America, 
therefore, is so composed as to direct all the effi- 
cient forces of the social body, to one great object, 
the improvement of die masses. 

In Britain, on the other hand, we have power- 
ful established churches, so richly endowed that 
they are in no way dependent on the people, but 
solely on the aristocracy. In consequence, they 
have allowed the masses to fall into a deplorable 
state of ignorance.* We have middle classes, 
who, in proporUon as they become capable of 
serving the people, are tempted by a false ambi- 
tion, to desert them ; and an aristocracy so litde 
influenced in its enjoyments, by the condition of 
the people, that we might suppose it to belong to 
a different race. To complete the system, in 
Britain the people are restrained from invading 
the peace of the superior classes by means of 
strong police and military forces, wielded by a 
vigorous executive government, which is sup- 

♦ State tf Education in England. — ^The register of 
marriages in England throws an incidental light upon 
the state of Education. The parties married sign 
their names, if they can write, and alfix their marks, 
if they cannot Judging by this criterion, it appears, 
that among 100 men who marry in England, the 
number unable to write is 33. Amon^ 100 women, 
49; and the mean of both, 41. As it is esUmated 
that the number who marry annually is only about 3 
per cent, of the persons maniageable, the data are 
too limited to afford sure results. 
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ported in this exercise of its power, by all the in- 
fluence of those whom it protects. 

In the United States, the people have the 
power to tyrannise, if they please, over the 
wealthy, the educated, and the refined ; and in 
Britain, the aristocracy and middle classes have 
the power to trample, if they choose, on the 
masses who have no control over the legislators. 
So far as my observations extend, tlie people in 
the United States have not perpetrated one-twen- 
tieth part of the acts of injustice, by their legis- 
lation, against the rich, which the aristocracy in 
Britain have done by their legislation against the 
poor. 

I freely confess that while I lived under the 
British institutions, and enjoyed the advantages 
which they confer on the upper and middle 
classes, I, like many others, had a less lively 
perception of their one-sided character. Even 
now, after contemplating the greatly superior 
condition of the masses in the United States, I 
am bound to state my conviction that this demo- 
cracy, in its present condition of imperfect in- 
struction, is a rough instrument of government, 
and that, were 1 to consult my personal comfort 
merely, I should prefer to live in England. But 
viewing the results of both, as a citizen of the 
world, and as a man bound to love his neighbour 
as himself, and perceiving that the one tends na- 
turally to the elevation of the few and the degra- 
dation of the many, while the other tends to the 
improvement of all, it is impossible not to wish 
success to the American Republic. 
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Philadelphia, Jan. 2 1 . Thcr. ^3°. The Cli- 
mate. — There is far less moisture in the air of 
Philadelphia than in that of British cities in win- 
ter, and more electricity. The climate is so sti- 
mulating, that wine is unnecessary, and to many 
persons disagreeable. On 11th January, I men- 
tioned the circumstance of my collection of draw- 
ings and casts being on board of a schooner which 
was then frozen up in the Delaware. The ice- 
boat has succeeded in cutting a clear way in the 
river, and the vessel has anived. I find that the 
boxes have been on deck all the voyage, and 
these not waterproof: Nevertheless there is 
scarcely any damage done even to the drawings. 
A small portion of water has entered and been 
frozen after reaching the first layer. In Dr. 
Franklin's days, the English considered the cli- 
mate of America more damp than that of their 
own country, and he, with his usual sagacity, 
expresses doubts whether the opinion be correct, 
at least in regard to Philadelphia. Whatever 
may have been the state of matters then, the air 
is now certainly drier in the American city : But 
much of the forest has been cleared since that 
time. 

Godliness profitable unto all things, — The 
Boston newspapers contain a circular, dated 19th 
December, 1838, addressed by the commissioners 
appointed by the Western Railroad Corporation, 
to the clergy of Massachusetts, pointing out to 
them ** the moral effects of rail-roads," and ear- 
nestly requesting them •* to take an early oppor- 
tunity to deliver a discourse before your congre- 
gation, on the moral effect of rail-roads on onr 
wide extended country." A Philadelphia news- 
paper, in copying this circular, remarks that it is 
an improvement on the text, ** Religion (Godli- 
ness) is profitable unto all things." 



January 22. Ther. 23°. 77ie Eantern Peni- 
tentiary,* — This day we visited tlie Eastern 
Penitentiary, of which Mr. S. K. Wood, one of 
the Society of Friends, is the warden. 

The warden, in his reports, specifies deficiency 
in education, as one common cause of crime, and 
remarks that the convicts in general do not pos- 
sess the instruction given even in the common 
free schools of the state. 

He repeats again and again, as tlie result of all 
his experience, that, " to communicate any ma- 
terial benefit to those who are brought here, their 
sentences should extend to two years or more." 

The warden in his seventh report observes, 
'* that a minute inspection of the character of the 
unhappy inmates of prisons has developed an- 
other interesting fact -that many more of them 
than was supposed are irresponsible beings, (p. 8). 
And the inspectors remark, that ** there are no 
doubt some criminals who are incorrigible.** 
The effect of the Penitentiary discipline on them 
does not generate vindictive feelings, but they 
leave the establishment with sentiments of regard, 
rather than resentment, towards those who have 
attempted to alter their vicious habits. Phreno- 
logists have long proclaimed, that the great cause 
of the incorrigibilit}' of criminals is the excessive 
predominance of the organs of the animal pro- 
pensities over those of the moral and intellectual 
faculties, and that this class of persons is really 
composed of moral patients, who should be re- 
strained, but not otherwise punished, during life. 
As nature is constant in her operations, this truth 
will in time force itself on the conviction of 
society; and after injustice and severity shall 
have been perpetrated for ages, by the free and the 
fortunate towards the ill constituted and unhappy, 
a better system of treatment will probably be 
adopted. Why are the clergy, those guardians 
of tne poor, and ministers of mercy, silent on this 
subject? Even those of them who are Phreno- 
logists, and know the truth of what I now state, 
have not moral courage suflicient to lift their 
voices on behalf of these unfortunate beings. 

The health of the prisoners is indicated by the 
folio win Of table : 
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The reports state, that the deaths arise in some 
instances from incurable disease affecting the pri- 
soners at their entry, and that the average is 
greatly augmented by the sickly ineflicient con- 
dition of the coloured prisoners, who, by self- 
abuse, become debilitated in mind and body, and 

♦ I am aware that the report of Mr. Crawford to 
the British government, and the works of De Toc- 

3ueville, Miss Martineau, and other travellers, have 
eprived this subject of all pretensions to novelty; 
but I perceive a great deficiency of inforination con- 
cerning criminals still existing in the public mind; 
and as important alterations in the Prison System of 
Scotland are now in progress, it appears to me to be 
useful to present once more, even at the risk of repe- 
tition, a vi«w of the Eastern Penitentiary. 



diseased, and make up three fifths of the whole 
moitaliiy. 

A few convicts labouring under insanity at the \ 
lime of condemnation, have been sent to ilie i 
penitentiary, and the inspectors complain, that 
in one or two instances they have been convicted, 
in the full knowledge of their insanity, with i 
view to get quit of them as troublesome to tk 
county! A committee of the legislatuw, in a 
report read in the senate on 14ih Febiuary, 1837, 
states, that ** no instance of insanity has, as yet, 
occurred in the eastern penitentiary, which h« 
not been traced to causes wholly independent ot 
and either anterior or posterior to ilie confin^ 
ment. Whatever nuglit be the disturbing and 
stultifying effects of strict seclusion, without Ii» 
hour, without books, without moral instnicii<}Q, 
and without daily intercourse with the lieepeii, 
certain it is, that with all these circumsiaiu^ if 
relieve tfie distressing ennui, and the suppo^cf 
maniacal effects, of absolute isolation, tlie inuiaa 
of our prisons are in no danger of aberration «' 
alienation of mind from the cause supposed.*" 
(p. 4.) Again, '* A comparison of the bilk i 
mortality of the eastern penitentiary, with thoM 
of several other institutions, will show concb-" 
sively, that the unbroken solitude of the Penn- 
sylvania discipline, does not injuriously affect 6e 
health of the convicts. At the eastern penitefi- 
tiary, the deaths are two and five-tenths percea!.; 
at the Sing Sing prison four per cent. ; at Aubun, 
two per cent., and so on, settling the questigi 
beyond a possibility of doubt, that as great* 
measure of health is preserved in the PennsjI- 
vania prisons, as in other similar institutions it. 
the United Stales, or elsewhere.'* 

We visited a number of the male convicts wll^ 
had been conlined for periods rangiug from scveav 
teen months to eight years, and their appearan« 
did not indicate eitlier had health or mental de* 
pression. We were introduced also into tht 
cells of several female convicts, some of wbofi 
had ornamented the walls with pictures aJ 
needlework, giving to the apartments an appea^. 
ance of tidiness and comfort tliat bespoke l 
healthy condition of mind in the inmates. 

The food appears to be too rich and abumk* 
for solitude, and several of the men had apfW 
to be placed on a tea diet, consisting of tea sad 
bread, which is allowed them when asked for. 
Secret vice abounds among the men, particnhuif 
the coloured convicts, who have few mental re- 
sources ; but one of the white male prisaws 
had celebrated its pleasures and pains in an ok 
written with a pencil on the white-washed wall 
of his cell. In conversing with the prisoners, I 
found them seemingly resigned and cheerful; 
but I place litde reliance on appearances presenw! 
to a casual visiter of a prison, especially wfcea 
he is accompanied by an officer. He will H 
shown only the best cases, while the con^ica 
will be agreeably excited hy his visit and fed 
little disposition to complain to one who has do 
power to relieve them, and in presence of ape^ 
son whose displeasure they dread, and aga»»t 
whom every complaint would be an accusaiiofi. 
At the same time justice requires me to state, that 
Mr. Wood offered to introduce u» to any re& 
we chose to point out ; and gave me the cootie- 
tion that he had no secrets to conceal. His 
views of the criminal mind appeared to me to be 
sound and enlightened, and his prindples d 
action at once just and humane. 

In regard to the effects of the discipline in ihs 
eastern penitentiary, I observe that the system of 
entire solitude, even when combined with laboar, 
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forgotten that Ideals do exist; that if they be not 
•pproximated to at all, the whole^ matter goes to 
wreck! Infallibly. No brick\aye*r builds a wall 
perfectly perpendicular, mathematically thiH is not 
possible; a certain degree of perpendicularity suf- 
fices him; vim\ he, like a good bricklayer, who must 
have done vviih his job, leaves it so. And yet if he 
sway too much from the perpendicular; above all, if 
he throw plummet and level quite away from him, 
and pile brick on brick heedless, just as it comes 
to hand — ! Such bricklayer, 1 think, is in a bad 
way. Ife has forgotten himself: but the Law of 
Gravitation does not forget to act on him ; he and 
his wall rush down into confused welter ef ruin \ 

This is* the hiatory of all rebellions, French Revo- 
lutions, social explosions in ancient or modern times. 
You have put the too tTnable Man at the head of 
affairs! The too ignoble, unvaliant, fatuous man. 
You have forgotten that there is any nile, or natuial 
necessity whatever, of putting the Able Man there. 
Brick must lie on brick as it may and can. Unable 
Simulacrum of Ability, guach, in a word, must ad- 
just himself with quack, in all manner of adminis- 
tration of human things; which accordingly lie un- 
administercKi, fermenting into unmeasured masses of 
failure, of indigent misery : in the outward, and in 
the inward or spiritual, miserable millions stretch 
out the hand for their due supply, and it is not there. 
The " law of gravitation" acts ; Nature's laws do 
none of them forget to act. The miserable millions 
burst forth into Sansculottism, or some other sort of 
madness : bricks and mortar lie as a fatal chaos ! — 

Much sorry stuff, written some hundred years 
ago or more, about the " Divine riffhts of Kings," 
moulders unread now in the public libraries of this 
country. Far be it from us to disturb the calm pro- 
cess by which it is disappearing harmlessly from the 
earth, in those repositories. At the same time not 
to let the immense rubbish go without leaving us, as 
it ought; some soul of it behind, — 1 will say that it 
did mean something; something true, which it is 
important for us and all men to keep in mind. To 
- assert that in whatever man you chose to lay hold of 
(by this or the other plan of clutching at him) and 
clapt a round piece of metal on the head of, and 
called King, — there straightway came to reside a di- 
Tjne Tirtae, so that ht l^ame a kind of god, and a 
Divinity inspired him with faculty and right to rule 
over you to all lengths : this — what can we do witli 
tSis but leave it to rot silently in the public libraries ? 
But I will say withal, and that is what these Divine- 
right men meant. That in Kings, and in all human 
Authorities, and relations that men god-created can 
form among each other, there is verily a Divine 
Right or else a Diabolic Wrong ; one or the other 
of these two ! For it is false altogether, what the 
last Sceptical Century taught us, that this world is 
a steam-engine. There is a God in this world ; and 
a Grod's sanction, or else the violation of such, does 
look out from all rulfhg and obedience, from all 
moral acts of men. There is no act more moral 
between men than that of rule and obedience. Wo 
to him that claims obedience when it is not due; wb 
to him that refuses it when it is ! God's law is in 
that, I say, however the parchment laws may run : 
there is a Divine Right or else a Diabolic Wrong 
at the heart of every claim that one man makes upon 
another. 

It can do none of us harm to reflect on this: in all 
the relations of life it will concern us ; in Loyalty 
and Royalty, the highest of these. I esteem the 
modern orror, that all goes by self-interest and the 
checking and balancing of greedy knaveries, and 
that, in short, there is nothing divine whatever in 
the association of men, a still more despicable error, 
natural as it is to an unbelieving century, than 
that of a *< divine right" in people called Kings. I 
say. Find me the true Kdnning^ King, or Able-man, 
aiid he Aa« a divine right over me. That we knew 
in some tolerable measure how to find him, and that 
all men were ready to acknowledge his divine tight 
when found : this is precisely the healing which a 
sick world is every where, in these ages, seeking 
after ! The true King, as guide of the practical, bar 
ever gomething of the Pontiff in him— guide of the 
spiritual, from which all practice has iU rise. This, 



too, is a true saying, That the King is head of the ; 
Church, But wo will leave the Polemic stuff of a ( 
dead century to lie quiet on its book-shelves. 

Certainly it is a fearful business, that of having 
your Able-man to 9eek and not knowing in what | 
manner to proceed about it ! That is the world's i 
sad predicament iir these times of ours. They are 
times of revolution, and hqve long been. The brick- 
layer with his bricks, no longer heedful of the plum- 
met or the law of gravitation, have toppled, tumbled, 
and it all welters as we see ! But the beginning of 
it was not tlie French Revolution ; that is rather the 
end^ we can hope. It were truer to say, the beghi" 
ning was three centuries further back: in the refor- 
mation of Luther. That the thing which siill callc<l 
itself Christian Church had become a Falsehood, 
and brazenly went about pretending to pardon men's 
sins for metallic coined money, and to do much else 
which in tlie everlasting truth of Nature it did nut 
now do: here lay the vital malady. The inward 
bemg wrong, all outward went ever more and more 
wrong. Belief died away; all was doubt, disbelief. 
The builder catt aioay his plummet; said to himself, 
"What is gravitation 1 Brick lie on brick there!" 
Alas, does it not still sound strange to many of us, 
the assertion that there »» a God's-truth in the busi- 
ness of god-created men : that all is not a kind of 
grimace, an "expediency," diplomacy, one knows 
not what ! 

From that first necessary assertion of Luther's, 
" You, self-styled Papa^ you are no Father in God 
at all ; you are a Chimera, whom I know not how to 
name in polite language!'* — from that, onwards to 
the shout which rose round Camille Desmoulins in 
the Palais Royal, "^«x ormtf*.'" when the people 
had burst up against all manner of Chimeras, I find 
a natural historical sequence. That t^hout, too, so 
frightful, half infernal, was a great matter. Once 
more the voice of awakened nations ; starting con- 
fusedly, as out of nightmare, as out of death-sleep, 
into some dim feeling that Life was real ; that God's 
world was not an expediency and diplomacy ! In- 
fernal ;--ye8, since they would not have it other- 
wise. Infernal, since not celestial or terrestrial ! 
HoUowness, insincerity has to cease; sincerity of 
some sort has to begin. Cost what it may, reigns 
of terror, horroij of French Revolution, or what else, 
we have to return to truth. Here is a truth, as I 
said : a truth clad in hell-fire, since they would not 
but have it so ! 

A common theory among considerable parties of 
men in England and elsewhere used to be, that the 
French nation had in those days, as it were, gone 
modi that the French Revolution was a general act 
of insanity, a temporary conversion of France and 
large sections of the world into a kind of bedlam. 
The event had risen and raged; but was a madness 
and non-entity— -gone now happily into the regions 
of dreams and the picturesque ! 1 o such comfortable 
philosophers, the Three Days of July, 1330, must 
have been a surprising phenomenon. Here is the 
French nation risen again, in musketry and death- 
struggle, out shooting and being shot, to make that 
same mad French Revolution good ! 'J'he sons and 
grandsons of those men, it would seem, persist in 
the enterprise: they do not disown it; they will have 
it made good ; will have themselves shot, if it be not 
made good ! To philosophers who had made up 
their life-system on that madness-quietus, no pheno- 
menon could be more alarming. Poor Niebuhr, they 
say, the Prussian professor and historian, fell broken- 
hearted in consequence; sickened, if we can believe 
it, and died of the Three Days ! It was surely not 
a very heroic death ; little better than Racine's, dying 
because Louis Fourteenth looked sternly on him 
once. The world had stood some considerable 
shocks in its time; might have been expected to 
survive the Three Days, too, and he found turning 
on its axis after even them ! The Three Days told 
all mortals that the old French Revolution, mad as 
it might look, was not a transitory ebullition of bed- 
lam, but a genuine product of this earth where we 
all live; that it was verily a fact, and the world in 
general would do well every where to regard it as 
6uch. 

Truly, without the French Revolution, one would 



not know what to make of an age like this at al]. 
We will hail the French Heyoluuon as shipwrecked 
mariners might the sternest rock, in a world other- 
wise all of baseless sea and waves. A true Apoca- 
lypse, though a terrible one, to this false withered 
artificial time ; testifying once more that Nature is 
/>}^ifftnatural, if not divine, then diabolic; that sem* 
blance is not reality; that it has to become reality, 
or the world will take fire under it—bum it into 
what it is, namely nothing ! Plausibility has ended ; 
empty routine has ended ; much has ended. This, 
as with a Trump of Doom, has been proclaimed to 
all men. They are the wisest who will learn it 
soonest. Long confused generations before it be 
learned ; peace impossible till it be! The eameet 
miin, surrounded, as ever, with a world of inconsis- 
tencies, can await patiently, patiently strive to do 
hi8 work, in the midst of that. Sentence of Death 
is written down in heaven against all that; sentence 
of Death is now proclaimed on the earth against it: 
this he with his eyes may see. And surely, I should 
say, considering the other side of the matter, what 
enormous difficulties lie there, and how fast, fearfully 
fast, in all countries, the inexorable demand for solu- 
tion of them is pressing on— he may easily find other 
work to do than labouring in the Sanseulottic pro- 
vince at this time of day ! 

To me, in these circumstances, that of ** Hero- 
worship" becomes a feet inexpressibly precious; 
the most solacing fact one sees in the world at pre- 
sent. There is an everlasting hope in it for the 
management of the worid. Had all traditions, 
arrangements, creeds, societies that men ever insti- 
tuted, sunk away, this would remain. The cer- 
tainty of Heroe9 being sent us; our faculty, our 
necessity, to reverence Heroes when sent: it shines 
like a pole-star through smoke-clouds, dust-clouds, 
and all manner of down-rushing and conflagration. 

Hero-worship would have sounded very strange 
to those workers and fighters in the French Revolu- 
tion. Not reverence for Great Men ; not any hope, 
or belief, or even wish, that Great Men could again 
appear in the world ! Nature, turned into a " ma- 
chine," was as if effete now; could not any longer 
produce Great Men: — I can tell her, she may give 
up the trade altogether, then; we cannot do without 
Great Men ! But neither have I any quarrel with 
that of " Liberty and Equality;" with the faith that, 
wise orreat men being impossible, a level immensity 
of foolish small men would suffice. It was a natural 
faith then and there. "Liberty and Equality; no 
authority needed any longer. Hero-woiship, reve- 
rence for such authorities, has proved false, is itself 
a falsehood; no more of it! We have had such 
forgeries y we will now trust nothing. So many base 
plated coins passing in the market, the belief has 
now become common that no gold any longer exists, 
and even that we can do very well without gold !" 
1 find this, among other things, in that universal cry 
Liberty and Equality; and find it very natural, as 
matters then stood. 

And yet surely it is but the tramition from false 
to true. Considered as the whole truth, it is false 
altogether; the product of entire sceptical blindness, 
as yet only atruggUng to see. Hero-worship exists 
for ever and every where : not Loyalty alone ; it ex- 
tends from divine adoration down to the lowest prac- 
tical regions of life. *♦ Bending before men," if it 
is not to be a mere empty grimace, better dispensed 
with than practised, is Hero-worship ; a recognition 
that there does dwell in that presence of our brother 
something divine ; that every created man, as No- 
valis said, is a "revelation in the flesh." They 
were poets, too, that devised all those graceful cour- 
tesies which make life noble! Courtesy is not a 
falsehood or grimace; it need not be such. And 
Loyalty, religious Worship itself, are still possible ; 
nay, still inevitable. 

(To te cootinoed.) 



Kings, — Of all kind of men, God is the least be- 
holding unto them ; for he doeth most for them, and 
they do ordinarily least for him. — Bacon, 



OBSKRTATIONS ON THC STATE. OF ARTS IN ITALT. 

Bead be/ore the Sodety e/Urtt, by CharUe JST. Wiieeii* 
Eeq, Architect, Bdhkhur^h, 

(Continued from No. 30.) 

I shtll now notioe tbe mosaic work of Florence, 
before touching on cameo catting. It differs entirely 
from Roman mo8aio« being composed of stones in* 
sorted in comparatively large masses; it is called 
work in pietra dura. The stones used are all more 
or less of a rare and precious nature, in old speci* 
mens the most beautiful works are those in which the 
designs are of an arabesque character. The most 
remarkable specimen of this description of pietra dura, 
is an octagonal table in the Gabinetf di Bartccio^ in 
the Florence Gallery. It is valued at i£dO,000 sterl- 
ing, and was commenced in 1633 by Jacopo Oatelli, 
from designs by Ligozzi : twenty-two artists worked 
upon it Without interruption till it was terminated in 
the year 1649. Attempts at landscapes and the imi* 
tation of natural objects were usually failures in for- 
mer times — mere works of labour, which did not 
attain their object ; but of late, works have been pro- 
duced in this art in which are represented groups of 
flowers and fruit, vases, musical instruments, and 
other compatible objects, with a truth and beauty 
which excite the utmost admiration and surprise. 
These pictures in stone are however enormously ex- 
pensive, and can only be seen in the palaces of the 
great. Two tables in the Palazzo Pitu are valued at 
Jg7000. and this price is by no means excessive. 
These are of modern design, on a ^ound of porphyry* 
and ten men were employed for tour years on one of 
them, and a spot is pointed out, not more than three 
inches square, on which a man ha4 worked for ten 
months. But Florentine mosaic, like that of Rome, 
is not merely used for cabinet tables or other orna- 
mental articles; the walls of the spacious chapel 
which is used as the burial place of the reigning 
family at Florence are lined with pietra dura, reahs- 
\n% the gem-incrusted halls of the Arabian tales. 
Uom^n mosaic, as we hive seen, is of great value as 
an ally to art; but Florentine mosaic can have no 
such pretensions, and time and money might be bet- 
ter bestowed. The effect is far from pleasing in the 
chapel I have alluded to, and I think that the art 
might be advantageously confined to the production 
of small ornaments, for which it is eminently adapted. 

An imitation of the pietra dura is now made to a 
great extent in Derbyshire, where the Duke of Devon- 
shire's black marble, said to be quite ec^ual to the 
famous Nero Antico, is inlaid with malachite, Derby- 
shire spars, and other stones ; but the inlaying is 
only by 'Veneers, and not done in the solid as at Flo- 
rence. This, with the softness of the materials, 
makes the Derbyshire work much cheaper, and yet, 
for a table, 20 to 34 inches in diametert thirty guineas 
is asked. Were a little more taste in design and 
skill in execution shown, the Derbyshire work might 
deserve to be more valued, as the materials, espe- 
cially the black marble, are beautiful. 

I shall now return to cameo cutting. This art is 
also of great antiquity, and is pursued with most huc- 
cess in Rome, where there are several very eminent 
artists now living. Cameos are of two descriptions 
— those cut in stone, or pietra dura, and those cut in 
shell. Of the first, the value depends on the atone 
as well as on the excellenee of the work. The stones 
most prized now are the oriental onyx aiMi the sar- 
donyx : the former black and white, in parallel lay- 
ers ; the latter cornelian, brown and white ; and 
when stones of four or five layers of distinct shades 
or colours can he procured, the value is proportion- 
ably raised, provided always that the layers be so 
thin as to be manageable in cutting the cameo so as 
to make the various parts harmonise. For example, 
in a head of Minerva, if well wrought out of a stone 
of four shades, the ground should be dark gray, the 
face light, tlie bust and helmet black, and the crest 
over the helmet brownish or gray. Next to such 
varieties of shades and layers, those stones are valu- 
able in which two layers occur of black and white of 
regular breadth. Except on such oriental stones, no 

food artist will now bestow bis time ; but, till the 
eginaing of ^is century, less attention was bestow* 



3Iourtt j| j. 

ed on materials, so that beautiful middle age and 
modern cameos may be found on Qerman Hg^tes, 
whose colours are generally only two shades of gray, 
or a cream and a milk-white, and these not unfi-e- 
quently cloudy. Tho best artist in Rome in pietra 
dura is the Signor Girometti, who has executed ei^ht 
cameos of various sizes, from 1^ to 3 J inches in dia- 
meter, on picked stones of several layers, the sub- 
jects being from the antique. The«e form a set of 
specimens, for which he asks JE)3000 sterling. A 
single cameo of good brooch size, and of two colours, 
costs M'22, Portraits in stone, by those excellent 
artists Diez and Saulini, may be had for J^IO. These 
cameos are all wrought by a lathe with pointed in- 
struments of steel, and by means of diamond rust. 

Shell cameos are cut from large sholU found on the 
African and i'razilian coasts, and generally show 
only two layers, the ground being either a pale coffee 
colour, or a deep reddish oran§^e : the latter is most 
prized. The subject is cut with little steel chisels 
out of the white portion of the shell. A fine shell is 
worth a guinea in Rome. Copies from the antique, 
original designs, and portraits, are executed in the 
most exquisite style of finish, and perfect in contour 
and taste, and it may be said that the Roman artists 
have attained perfBciion in this beautiful art. Good 
shell cameos may be had at from £1 to 5^ for heads, 
£3 to £4 for the finest large brooches, a comb costs 
j610, and a complete set, of necklace, earrings and 
brooch, cost £2i, A portrait can be executed for 
£ioT £tff according to the workmanship. 

(To b* cnntinuf^.) 



THE PACKET PRESIDENT. 

The figure-head of the President steamship 
was a full length likeness of General Washing- 
ton. The following passages from the life of 
Columbus, were h«ng in fine painting (in imita- 
tion of ancient tapestry) upon the walls. 

No. 1. A. D. 1470. — Columbus selling maps and 
charts at Lisbon for the support of his family and 
aged father at Genoa. 

No. 2. A. D. 1470. — Columbus contemplsting his 
enterprise, is kindled into enthusiasm by i^onsidering 
himself to be the person alluded to in Holy Writ who 
is to carry the Gospel into new lands. 

No. 3. A. D. 1484.^-Columhus begging bread and 
water for his child at the Franciscan Convent of St. 
Rabida; Juan Perez Marcheza passing by, is much 
struck by his appearance. 

No. 4. A. D. 1484.— The conference at La Rabi- 
da, at which Juan Perez Marcheza and the Physician 
Garcia Fernandez are struck by the grandeur of his 
views. 

No. 6. A. D. l493.--On Friday, 3d August, 1492, 
Columbus set sail as admiral of the seas and the land 
he expected to discover. On the 11th October, Co- 
lumbus stood on the stem of his vessel, when bb 
espied land at 3 o^clock in the morning. The fore- 
most then fired a sijfnal. 

No. 6. A. D. 1492.— Columbus landed and gave 
thanks to heaven for the success of his enterprise. 
At dawn on the 13th October, he landed in the New 
World at Guanahani or St. Salvador, one of the Ba- 
hama Islands, when the most mutinous and rebellious 
of his crew thronged around him and embraced his 
feet. The naked and painted natives regarded the 
white men as visiters from the skies. 

No. 7. A. D. 1493. — Columbus entering Barce- 
lona in triumph. In his journey through Spain he 
received princely honours all the way to Barcelona, 
where the court then was. Several natives returned 
with him. 

No. 8. A. D. 1493. — Columbus received at eoart 
by Ferdinand and Isabella, who rose as he approach- 
ed, and raised him as he kneeled to kiss their hands. 

No. 9. A. D. 1500.— Columbus arrested. Not- 
withstanding his great successes, his enemies at 
home persuaded the king to supersede him, and 
Francis Baraditla was sent to bring him back in 
chains. 



No. 10. A.D. 1500.— Columbus's arrival atCuliii I 
a prisoner, chained — which event caused so ncirersi] 
a burst of indiffnation throughout Spain, Mioc(<inpel 
Fprdioand to disclaim all knowledge or oharc in ik 
disgraceful transaction. 

Columbus born 1446, at Genoa; died, aged Gl 
years, in neglect and poverty. 

^^ Thus ended,*' says the historian, ^* a noble aai 
gloriiiis career, inseparably connected with the i».l 
cordd of the injustice and ingratitude of kings.*^ | 



LAUGHTER. 
An anonymous writer (1769) cla^fies the di&. 
ent laughs as follows :~1. The side-mouthed oc iv 
decent laugh --2. The gracious laugh, or the soSi 
--3. Laugh of dignity or protectioo— 4. Tbe silly « 
simple laujgh, which must be distinguished from ik 
naturally ingenuo4i»— ^. Tlie self-approving iaogh. 
or that of sneer vanity — 6. The laugh of conrifcj, 
civilised compact, or fashionable usage— 7. IV 
lau^h of affectation or disdain— 8. The laogb of da- 
cerity, openness, and serenity, that in a pleosisf 
manner diflfuses itself over the whole coootenaBce- 
9. The laugh of hypocrisy or dissimulatioii, or (ae. 
carding to the vulgar phruse) in one's sleeve, ytikk 
must be distinguished from — 10. The laugh ofle> 
termined er absolute malice~ll. The liwgfa eds* 
strained, is that observable when we make an eSc 
to repress an unreasonable impulse— IS. 'Die luffjk 
extorted, or mechanical, is brought on by exsesan 
tickling, or by wounds of the diaphragm, or by eertaa 
noxious beverdges~13. The lauffh caused by soe 
ness of the mind, spite, resentful ness, desire (tf n- 
venge, mixed with a certain pleasure that is k boi 
alliance with pride — And lastly, 14. Tbe laufkis* 
eztingnishable, as Homer calls it in Greek, bat Aa 
in our vulgar phrase, may be expressed by tbe «i^ 
rageous or horse-laugh, whose explosive bursts m 
cannot stop. In 1662 an Italian astrologer publi^MA 
a treatise of about six sheets, wherein 1m disto- 
guished the dificrent temperaments of mankuul h| 
their different modes of laughing. Thus the hi k 
hi notifies melancholy |)eopIe ; the he be he tk 
phlegmatic persons ; the ho ho ho those of a saagint 
disposition. 



P^-wer 9/ Machinery, — It is calculated that tv» 
hundred human arms with machines now masifiB* 
ture as much cotton as twenty millions of aims was 
able to manufacture without machines forty yen 
ago. It is further calculated that the qoantity d 
manufactures of all sorts at present prodaced y^ 
British workmen, with tbe aiu of macbines, nm 
great, that it would require, without that aid, fi^ 
hundred milUone of workmen .' 
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From Bacon's EssayB. 

OF TRAVEL. 

TnTel, in the younger sort, is part of educa- 
tion ; in the elder, a part of experience. It is a 
strange thing that, in sea voyages, where there is 
nothing to be seen but sky and sea, men should 
make diaries ; but in land travel, wherein so muc}i 
is to be observed, for the most part they omit it ; 
as if chance were fitter to be registered than ob- 
servation: let diaries, therefore, be brought in 
use. The things to be seen and observed are the 
courts of princes, especially when they give au- 
dience to ambassadors ; the courts of justice, 
while they sit and hear causes ; and so of consis- 
tories ecclesiastic ; the churches and monasteries, 
with the monuments that are therein extant ; the 
walls and fortifications of cities and towns ; and 
,8o the havens and harbours, antiquities and ruins, 
libraries, colleges, dispu^tions, and lectures, 
where any are ; shipping and navies ; houses and 
gardens of state and pleasure near great cities ; 
armories, arsenals, magazines, exchanges, bur- 
ses, warehouses, exercises of horsemanship, 
fencing, training of soldiers, and the like ; come- 
dies, such whereunto the better sort of persons 
do resort ; treasuries of jewels and robes ; cabi- 
nets and rarities; and, to conclude, whatsoever is 
memorable in the places where they go ; after 
all which the tutors or servants ought to make 
diligent inquiry. As for triumphs, masks, feasts, 
weddings, funerals, capital executions, and such 
shows, men need not be put in mind of them : 
yet they are not to be neglected. If you will 
have a young man to put his travel in a little 
room, and in short time to gather much, this you 
must do : first, as was said, he must have some 
entrance into the language before he goeth ; then 
he must have such a servant, or tutor, as knoweth 
the country, as was likewise said : let him carry 
with himdso some card, or book, describing the 
country where he travelleth, which will be a 
good key to his inquiry ; let him keep also a 
diary ; let him not stay long in one city or town, 
more or less as the place deserveth, but not long; 
nay, when he stayeth in one citv or town, let 
him change his lodging from one end and part of 
the town to another, which is a great adamant of 
acquaintance ; let him sequester himself from the 
company of his countrymen, and diet in such 
places where there is good company of the nation 
where he travelleth : let him, upon his removes 
from one place to another, procure recommenda- 
tion to some person of quality residing in the 
place whither he removeth, that he may use his 
favour in those things he desireth to see or know : 
thus he may abridge his travel with much profit. 
Ai for th« acquaintance which is to be sought 



in travel, that which is most of all profitable is 
acquaintance with the secretaries and employed 
men of ambassadors : for so, in traveling in one 
country, he shall suck the experience of many : 
let him also see and visit eminent persons in all 
kinds, which are of great name abroad, that he 
may be able to tell how the life agreeth with the 
fame. For quarrels, they are with care and dis- 
cretion to be avoided; they are commonly for 
mistresses, healths, place, and words ; and let a 
man beware how he keepeth company with cho- 
leric and quarrelsome persons, for they will en- 
gage him into their own quarrels. When a 
traveller returneth home, let him not leave the 
countries where he hath traveled, altogether be- 
hind him ; but maintain a correspondence, by 
letters with those of his acquaintance which are 
of most worth ; and let his travel appear rather in 
his discourse than in his apparel or gesture ; and 
in his discourse let him be rather advised in his 
answers than forward to tell stories : and let it 
appear that he doth not change his country man- 
ners for those of foreign parts ; but only prick in 
some fiowers of that he hath learned abroad into 
the customs of his own country. 



DIARIES— MORAL, HISTORICAL, AND 
CRITICAL. 

We converse with the absent by letters, and 
with ourselves by diaries; but vanity is more 
gratified by dedicating its time to the little labours 
which have a chanse of immediate notice and 
may circulate from hand to hand, than by the 
honester pages of a volume reserved only for 
solitary contemplation ; or to be a future relic of 
ourselves, when we shall no more hear of our- 
selves. 

Marcus Antoninus*s celebrated work entitled 
Tv9 ffi( if«To» Of the things which concern him- 
self, would be a good definition of the use and 
purpose of a diary. Shaftesbury calls a diary 
" A Faultbook," intended for self-correction ; and 
a Colonel Hardwood in the reign of Charles I. 
kept a diary, which, in the spirit of the times, he 
entided "Slips, Infirmities, and Passages of 
Providence.*' Such a diary is a moral instru 
ment, should the writer exercise it on himself 
and on sdl around him. Men then wrote folios 
concerning themselves ; and it sometimes hap- 
pened, as proved by many that I have examined 
in manuscript, that ofWn writing in retirement 
they would write when they had nothing to 
write. 

Diaries must be out of date in a lounging age ; 
although I have myself known several who have 



continued the practice with pleasure and utility. 
One of our old writers quamtly observes, that 
** the ancients used to take the stomach-pill of 
self-examination every night. Some used little 
books, or tablets, which they tied at their girdles, 
in which they kept a memorial of what they did, 
against their night-reckoning." We know that 
Titus, the delight of mankind, as he has been 
called, kept a diary of all his actions, and when 
at night he found upon examination that he had 
performed nothing memorable, he would exclaim, 
♦••tfmiVt/ diem perdidimus T' Friends we have 
lost a day ! 

Among our own countrymen, in times more 
favourable for a concentrated mind than in this 
age of scattered thoughts and of the fragments of 
genius, the custom long prevailed ; and we their 
posterity, are still reaping the benefit of their 
lonely hours, and diurnal records. It is always 
pleasing to recollect the name of Alfred, and we 
have deeply to regret the loss of a manual which 
this monarch, so strict a manager of his time, 
yet found leisure to pursue ; it would have in- 
terested us more even than his translations, which 
have come down to us. Alfred carried in his 
bosom memorandum leaves, in which he made 
collections from his studies, and took so much 
pleasure in the frequent examination of this jour- 
nal, that he called it his hand-book, because, says 
Spelman, day and night he ever had it in hand 
with him. This manual, as my learned friend, 
Mr. Turner, in his elaborate and philosophical 
Life of Alfred, has shown by some curious ex- 
tracts from Malmsbury, was the repository of 
his own occasional literary reflections. An asso- 
ciation of ideas connects two other of our illus- 
trious princes with Alfred. 

Prince Henry, (the son of James I.) our Eng- 
lish Marcellus, who was wept by all the muses, 
and mourned by all the brave in Britain, devoted 
a great portioa of his time to literary intercourse ; 
and the finest geniuses of the age addressed their 
works to him, and wrote several at the prince's 
suggestion ; Dallington, in the preface of his cu- 
rious •* Aphorisms, Civil and MUitare," has de- 
scribed Prince Henry's domestic life: " Myself," 
says he, ** the unabiest of many in that academy, 
for so was his family, had this especial employ- 
ment for his proper use, which he pleased 
favourably to enteruin, and often to read over.** 

The diary of Edward VI. written with his own 
hand, conveys a notion of that precocity of intel- 
lect, in that early educated prince, which would 
not sufier his infirm health to relax in his royal 
duties. This prince was solemnly struck with 
the feeUng that he was not seated on a throne to 
be t trifier or a sensualist ; and this simplicity of 



mind is very remarkable in the entries of his 
diary ; where on one occasion, to remind himself 
of the causes of his secret proffer of friendship to 
aid the Emperor of jGermany with men against 
idle Turk, and to keep it at present secret from 
the French court, the young monarch inserts, 
** this was done on intent to get some friends. 
The reasonings be in my desk." So zealous 
was he to have before him a state of public affairs, 
that oiVen in the middle of the month he recalls 
to mind passages which he had omitted in the 
beginning: what was done every day of moment, 
he retired into his study to set down. Even 
James II. wrote with his own hand the daily oc- 
currences of his times, his reflections and conjec- 
tures; and bequeathed us better materials for 
history than *' perhaps any sovereign prince has 
left behind him.*' Adversity had schooled him 
into reflection, and softened into humanity a spirit 
•of bigotry ; and it is something in his favour, 
that after his abdication he collected his thoughts, 
and mortified himself by the penance of a diary. 
-Could a Clive or a Cromwell have composed 
•one ? Neither of thes^ men could suffer solitude 
and darkness ; they started at their casual recol- 
lections ! — what would they have done had me*' 
moiy marshalled their crimes, and arranged them 
in the terrors of chronology ? 

When the national character retained more 
originality and individuality than our monotonous 
habits now admit, our later ancestors displayed a 
love of application, which was a source of happi- 
ness, quite lost to us. Till the middle of the last 
century, they were as great economists of their 
time as of their estates ; and life with them was 
not one hurried, yet tedious festival. Living 
more within themselves, more separated, they 
were therefore more original in their prejudices, 
their principles, and in the constitution of their 
minds. They resided more on their estates, and 
the metropolis was usually resigned to the men 
of trade in their Royal Exchange, and the prefer- 
ment hunters among the back-stairs at Whitehall. 
Lord Clarendon tells us in his ** Life," that his 
grandfather in James the First*s time had never 
been in London after the death of Elizabeth, 
though he lived thirty years afterwards ; and his 
wife, to whom he had been married forty years, 
had never once visited the metropolis. On this 
fact he makes a curious observation ; ** The wis- 
dom and frugality of that time being such, that 
few gentlemen made journeys to London, or any 
other expensive journey, but upon important 
business, and their wives never ; by which pro- 
vidence they enjoyed and improved their estates 
in the country, and kept good hospitality in their 
house, brought up their children well, and were 
beloved by their neighbours." This will appear 
a very coarse homespun happine^, and these 
must seem very gross virtues to our artificial feel- 
ings ; yet this assuredly created a national charac- 
ter ; made a patriot of every country genfleman ; 
and, finally, produced in Uie civil wars some of 
the most sublime and original characters that ever 
acted a great part on the theatre of human life. 

This was the age of diaries ! The head of 
almost every famUy fotmed one. Ridiculous 

Eiople may have writtei^ ridiculous diaries, as 
lias Ashmole's ; but many of our greatest cha- 
racters in public life have left such monuments 
of their diurnal labours. 

These diaries were a substitute to every think- 
ing man for our newspapers, magazinef, and an- 
nual registers ; but those who imagine that these 
are a substitute for the scenical too dramatic life 



wrote one, or even of a sensible observer, who 
lived amidst the scenes he describes, only show 
that they are better acquainted with the mere 
ephemeral and equivocal labours. — D'Israelu 

(To be eoBtinaed.) 



From Cailyle's Lectaret. 

THE HERO AS KING. 

CROMWKLL, MAPOLBOIf, HOOIRir REVOLUTIONISM. 
(Coniina d Arom No. ^i.) 

May we not say, moreover, while so many of our 
late Heroes have worked rather as revolutionary men, 
that nevertheless every Great Man, every genuine 
man, is by the nature of him a son of Order, not of 
Disorder? It id a tragical position for a true man to 
work in revolutions. He seems an anarchist ; and, 
indeed, a painful element of anarchy does encumber 
him at every step— him to whose whole soul anarchy 
is hostile, hateful. His mission is Order; every 
man's is. He is here to make what was disorderly, 
chaotic, into a thing ruled, regular. He is the mis- 
sionary of Order. Is not all work of man in this 
world a making of Order 7 The carpenter finds 
rough trees; shapes them, constrains them into 
square fitness, into purpose and use. We are all 
born enemies of Disorder: it is tragical for us all to 
be concerned in image-breaking and down-pulling ; 
for the Great Man, more a man than we, it is doubly 
traigical. 

Thus, too, all human things, maddest French 
Sansculottism, do and must work towards order, i 
say, there is not a man in them, raring in the thickest 
of the madness, but is impelled withal, at all mo- 
ments, towards Order. His very life means that ; 
Disorder is dissolution, death. No chaos but it 
seeks a centre to revolve round. While man is roan, 
some Cromwell or Napoleon is the necessary finish 
of a Sansculottism. Curious: in those days when 
Hero-worship was the most incredible thing to every 
one, how it does come out nevertheless, and assert 
itself practically, in a way which all have to credit 
Divine rights take it on the great scale, is found to 
mean divine might withal! While old false For- 
mulas are getting trampled every where into destruc- 
tion, new genuine Substances unexpectedly unfold 
themselves indestructibly. In rebellious ages, when 
Kingship itself seems dead and abolished, Cromwell, 
Napoleon step forth again as Kings. The history 
of these men is what we have now to look at, as our 
last phases of Heroism. The old ages are brought 
back to us ; the manner in which Kings were made, 
and Kingship itself first took rise, is again exhibited 
in the history of these two. 

We have had many civil wars in England ; wars 
of Red and White Roses, wars of Simon de Mont- 
fort : wars enough, which are not very memorable. 
But that war of the Puritans has a siflmificance which 
belongs to no one of the others. Trusting to your 
candour, which will suggest on the other side what 
I have not room to say, I will call it a section once 
more of that great universal war which alone makes 
up the true History of the World — the war of Belief 
against Unbelief! The struggle of men intent on 
the real essence of things, against men intent on the 
semblances and forms of things. The Puritans, to 
many, seem mere savage Iconoclasts, fierce de- 
stroyers of Forms ; but it were more just to call them 
haters of untrue Forms. I hope we know how to 
respect Laud and his King as well as them. Poor 
Laud seems to me to have been weak and ill-starred, 
not dishonest; an unfortunate pedant rather than any 
thing worse. His ** Dreams'' and superstitions, at 
which they laughed so, have an afifectionate, love- 
able kind of character. He is like a College-Tutor, 
whose whole world is forms. College-rules ; whose 
notion is that these are the life and safety of the 
world. He is placed suddenly, with that unalterable 
luckless notion of his, at the head not of a College 
but of a Nation, to regulate the most complex, deep- 



reaching interests of men. He thinks they ought to 

of the diary of a man of genius, like Swift who | go by the old decent regulations ; nay, that their sal- 



vation would lie in extending and impioviAv then. 
Like a weak man, he drives with spasmodic Tek^ 
mence towards his purpose ; cramps hiaiaelf to it, 
heeding no voice of prudence, no cry of piiy. He 
will have his College- rules obeyed by his Colle- 
gians: that first; and till that, nothing. He it an 
ill-starred pedant, as I said. He would bare it thi 
world was a College of that kind, and the world su 
not that. Alas ! was not his doom stem eooo^? 
Whatever wrongs he did, were they not aU fiigki- 
fully avenged on him 1 

It is meriiorious to insist on forma; Religiooai 
all else naturally clothes itself in forms. Every 
wheie the formed world is the only habitible obl 
The naked formlessness of Puritanism is not da 
thing I praise in the Puritans, It is the thing I piiy 
--praising only the spirit which had rendered tint 
inevitable! All substances clothe themaelvei it 
forms : but there are suitable true forms, and thei 
there are untrue unsuitable. As the briefieti defi(4- 
tion, one might say. Forms which grov round asiki 
stance, if we rightly understand that, will correspoW 
to the real nature and purport of it, will be true, ^\ 
forms which are consciously put round a sabfon, 
bad. I invite you to reflect on this. It distinguisk 
true from false in Ceremonial Form, earoeit iol» 
nity from empty pageant, in all human things. 

There must be a veracity, a natural spontaneitjii 
forms. In the commonest meeting of men, a peisM 
making what we call •• set speeches,'* is not be a 
offence t In the mere drawing-room, whatscefcr 
courtesies you see to be grimaces, prompted brio i 
spontaneous reality within, are a thing yoa wis fe 
get away from. But suppose, now, it were «■ 
matter of vital concernment, some transcendent bS^ 
ter (as Divine worship is,) about which yoarvble 
soul, struck dumb with its excess of feeling, kon 
not how to form itself into utterance at all, aad^ 
ferred formless silence to any utterance then fk 
sible—what should we say of a man coming fom 
to represent or utter it for you in the way of «pki^ 
sterer-mummery ! Such a man — let bhn de^ 
swiftly, if he love himself! You have loit joffl | 
only son ; are mute, struck down, witkosi efeii 
tears: ai\ importunate man importunately oSm to 
celebrate Funeral Games for him in the maana i 
the Greeks ! Such mummery is not only not tote 
accepted ; it is hateful, unendurable. It is what tki 
old prophets called 'idolatry,** worshiping of hoi* 
low f Aowf / what all earnest men do and wUl reject 
We can partly understand what those poor Pnrius 
meant. Laud dedicated that St. Catherine CreeJi 
Church in the manner we have it described; wii 
his multiplied ceremonial bowings, ffesticulatiofii, 
exclamations . surely it is rather the ngoroos fonsi 
Pedant^ inteat on his ** College-rules,** than if 
earnest Prophet, intent on the essence of the mias- 
Puritanism found tuck forms insupportable; tnB' 
pled on such forms ;— we have to excuse it ieff- 
mg. No form at all rather than such! lt«"^ 
preaching in its bare pulpit, with nothing bn^ 
Bible in its hand. Nay, a man preaching fK«^ 
earnest toul into the earnest touU of men : is nottbii 
virtually the essence of all churches wbatsoeml 
The nalcedest, savagest reality, 1 say, i« preW^ 
to any semblance, however dignified. Besides,!! 
will clothe itself with due aemblance by andbj,- 
it be real. Np fear of that ; actually no fear it ^ 
Given the living wan, there will be found ci»<i«fc 
him; he will find himself clothes. Buttbesoiti 
clothes pretending thatii is both clothes and maa' 
We cannot •♦ fight the French" by three hoairB 
thousand red uniforms; there must be men in tbeii 
side of them ! Semblance, I assert, must actox'i 
not divorce itself from reality. If semblance * 
why then there must be men found to rebel agii« 
semblance, for it has become a lie ! These tf 
antaffonisms of war here, in the case of L«)<1 ^ 
the Puritans, are as old nearly as the world. Tbi 
went to fierce battle over England in that age; 
fought out their confused controversy to a eettt 
length, with many results for all of us. 

In the age which directly followed that of i 

Puritans, their cause or themselves were little lik^ 

to have jnstiee done them. Charles Second and \ 

I Rochetters were not the kind of men yoa wodd i 
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ind the use of books, and an occasional visit from 
I religious insdructer, leaves the moral faculties 
still in a passive state, and without the means of 
rigorous active exertion. According to my view 
of the laws of physiology, tliis discipline reduces 
the tone of the wh^le nervous system to the level 
nrhich is in harmony with solitude. The pas- 
rions are weakened and subdued, but so are all 
the moral and intellectual powers. The suscep- 
ubility of the nervous system is increased, be- 
cause organs become susceptible of impressions 
in proportion to their feebleness. A weak eye 
is pained by a degree of light which is agreeable 
to a sound one. Hence, it may be quite true, 
that religious admoaitions will be more deeply 
felt by prisoneis living in solitude, than by those 
enjoying society ; just as such instruction, when 
addressed to a patient recovering from a severe 
and debilitating illness, makes a more vivid im- 
pression than when delivered to the same indi- 
ridual in health ; but the appearances of refor- 
mation founded on such impressions are deceit- 
ful. When the sentence is expired, the convict 
will return to society, with all his mental powers, 
animal, moral, and intellectual, increased in i^s- 
t^lMUy^ but lowered in strength. The ex- 
citements that will then assail him, will have 
their influence doubled, by operating on an 
enfeebled system. If he meet old associates and 
return to drinking and profanity, the animal pro- 
pensities will be fearfuUy excited by the force of 
these stimulants, while his enfeebled moral and 
intellectual powers will scarcely be capable of 
offering any resistance. If he be placed amidst 
virtuous men, his higher faculties will feM acutely, 
but be still feeble in executing their own resolves. 
Convicts, aAer long confinement in solitude, 
shudder to encounter the turmoil of the world ; 
they become excited as the day of liberation ap- 
proaches, and feel bewildered when set at liberty. 
In short, this system is not founded on, nor in 
harmony with, a sound knowledge of the physio- 
logy of the brain, although it appeared to me to 
be well administered. 

These views are supported by the *' Report of 
Doctor James B. Coleman, physician to the New 
Jersey state prison (in which solitary confine- 
ment widi labour is enforced), addressed to the 
board of inspectors, November 1839." The 
report states that, **amonff the prisoners there are 
many who exhibit a child-like simplicity, which 
shows them to be less acute than when they 
entered. In all who have been more than a year 
in prison, some of these effects have been ob- 
served. Continue the confinement for a longer 
time, and give them no other exercise of the 
mental faculties than this kind of imprisonment 
affords, and the most accomplished rogue will 
lose his capacity for depredating with success 
upon the community. The same influence that 
mjures the other organs will soAen the brain. 
Withhold its proper exercise, and as surely as 
the bandaged limb loses its power, will the pri» 
soner's faculties be weakened by solitary con- 
finement." He sums up the effect of the treat- 
nient in these words : ** While it subdues the 
evil passions, almost paralysing them for want of 
exercise, it leaves the individual, if still a rogue, 
one who may be easily detected;" in other 
^ords, in reducing the energy of the organs of 
the propensities, it lowers also that of the organs 
of the moral and intellectual faculties, or causes 
the convict to approach more or less towards 
general idiocy." Dr. Coleman does not mform 
us whether the brain will not recover its vigour 
^ter liberation, and thus leave Uie offender as 
I.— 41. 2$ 



great a rogue after the close, as he was at the 
beginning of his confinement 

The Auburn system of social labour is better, 
in my opinion, than that of Pennsylvania, in so 
far as it allows of a little more stimulus to the 
social faculties, and does not weaken the nervous 
system to so great an extent; but it has no 
superiority in regard to providing efficent means 
for invigorating and training the moral and intel- 
lectual faculties. The Pennsylvania system pre- 
serves the convict from contamination by evil 
communications with his fellow-prisoners, and 
prevents his associates from knowing the fact of 
his being in prison. These are advantages that 
go so far to compensate the evils of solitude, but 
do not remove them. 

In maintaining that some men are moral pa- 
tients who should be restrained, but not other- 
wise punished, I have often been met by the 
objection, that this docUrine destroys human re- 
sponsibility. My answer has been, first, tliat 
phrenologists, in urging this view, desire only to 
extend the class of idiots and the insane, who are 
by universal consent absolved from responsibility; 
and, secondly, that men in general, while they 
reject as dangerous and untrue the proposition in 
the abstract, adopt it practically, and are unwit- 
tingly guilty of the most flagrant inconsistency 
and pernicious injustice. 

I have asked these objectors, if they would 
receive into their families, as domestic servants,- 
or into their employment in stores, convicts who 
had served out their time in state prisons, sup- 
posing them qualified by knowledge for the duties 
of these stations ; and most of them have an- 
swered that they would not. On being asked 
why they would decline, they have generally 
replied that they had not sufficient confidience in 
their reformation. There is obviously great in- 
consistency in such conduct. If they believe that 
every individual has power to reform himself, 
and that the prison is wisely framed to effect this 
reform, it is cruel to assume that the individual 
in question is not reformed, and to exclude him 
from social comfort and honour on this assump- 
tion. The truth is, they act on the principle that 
some criminals are incorrigible, and that this may 
be one of the number: and therefore decline 
placing trust in any. Yet they blame us for 
teaching the same doctrine, and desiring to found 
on it a better practice. 

It is satisfactory to find tl\at these views are 
supported by the experience of the inspectors and 
warden of the eastern penitentiary. They not 
only express a desire that the incorrigibles should 
be treated as patients, but strongly urge the ne- 
cessity of an asylum for discharged convicts inter- 
mediate between the prison and common society. 
In their report for 1838, the inspectors remark, 
that ** the situation and sufferings of discharged 
convicts have excited our attention and sympathy. 
We feel that we shall be excused in presenting 
the subject to the consideration of the legislature 
and our fellow citizens generally. The small 
sum of money ($5) allowed to a convict on his 
discharge is often expended whilst he is seeking 
for employment But when that is gone, and no 
employment can be had, what hope is there that 
he will be able to straggle against poverty and 
maintain his virtue ? llus class of men, as well 
as a large portion of the labouring poor, need 
advice and assistance to help them along the rug- 
ged pathway of life." The warden, in his report 
for the same year, says, **The unwillingness 
manifested by most employers to take persons 
released from prison into their work-shops, makes 



it difficult for convicts to obtain good situations 
at any period of the year, but during the winter 
especially. Out-door work is scarce, and those 
discharged at this season often find themselves 
in so very destitute a situation, that we need not 
be surprised if they should sometimes be tempted 
to steal rather than starve. I believe much benefit 
would result from the courts either extending or 
diminishing in a slight degree the confinement, 
so as to make it terminate in either the spring, 
summer, or autumn." 

The necessity for an asylum for convicts inter- 
mediate between the prison and society, while 
the present system of treatment is pursued, is 
obvious. Before a convict can be fitted to re-en- 
ter the social circles of his country with a fair 
prospect of continuing in the paths of virtue, the 
discipline which he has undergone must have 
invigorated and enlightened his moral and intel- 
lectual powers to such an extent, that he, when 
liberated, shall be able to restrain his own pro- 
pensities, amidst the usual temptations presented 
by the social condition. 

There is only one way of strengthening facul- 
ties, and that is by exercising them ; and all the 
American prisoners which I have seen are lament- 
ably deficient in arrangements for exercising the 
moral and intellectual faculties of their inmates. 
During the hours of labour, no advance can be 
made, beyond learning a trade. This is a valua- 
ble addition to a convict's means of reformation ; 
but it is not all-sufficient. After the hours of 
labour, he is locked up in solitude ; and I doubt 
much if he can read, for want of light ; but as- 
suming that he can — reading is a very imperfect 
means of strengthening the moral powers. They 
must be exercised, trained, and habituated to ac- 
tion. My humble opinion is, that in prisons 
there should be a teacher of high moral and intel- 
lectual power, for every eight or ten convicts; 
that, after the close of labour, these instructors 
should commence a system of vigorous culmre of 
the superior faculties of the prisoners, excite their 
moral and religious feelings, and instruct their 
understandings. In proportion as the prisoners 
give proofs of moral and intellectual advancement, 
they should be indulged with the liberty of sociafl 
converse and action, for a certain time on each 
week day, and on Sundays, in presence of the 
teachers; and in these converaazionU or evening 
parties, they should be trained to the use of their 
higher powers, and habituated to restrain their 
propensities. Every indication of over active 
propensity should be visited by a restriction of 
liberty and enjoyment; while these advantages, 
and sdso respectful treatment, and moral consi- 
deration, should be increased in ex^ct proportion 
to the advancement of the convicts in morality 
and understanding. By such means, if by any, 
the eonvicts would be prepared to enter society 
with their higher faculties so trained and invigo- 
rated, as to give them a chance of resisting temp- 
tation, and continuing in the paths of virtue. 

In no country has the idea yet been carried into 
effect, that in order to produce moral fruits, it is 
necessary to put into action moral influences, 
great and powerful in proportion to the harrenr 
ness of the soil from which they are expected to 
spring. 

The convicts whom I saw in this prison pre- 
sented the usual deficiencies in the organs of the 
moral sentiments in relation to those c^ the animal 
propensities which distinguish criminals in gene- 
ral. One man, in whom the superior organs 
were very deficient, and Acquisitiveness. Secre- 
tiveness, and Destructiveness very larg^ widi a 
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good intellectual development, said, in answer to 
a question from me, that it would depend on cir- 
cumstances whether he would steal again after he 
was liberated. 

Jan. 26. 'rher.26^ Asylum for the Blind.— 
We visited this asylum, and found it a large,, 
commodious, well arranged institution, which 
receives an appropriation from the state. Dr. 
Friedtander, the superintendent, who is greatly 
esteemed, is at present in the south, on account 
of bad health. The pupils labour only three 
hours a day, in brush, basket, mat, and shoe 
making, needlework and knitting. They are 
taught the ordinary branches of school education. 
Their books, in raised characters, are printed in 
the establishment, and they use the common Ro- 
man capital type. I mentioned Dr. Howe's 
remarks on the facility with which the blind learn 
to read letters of a variety of forms, and the ad- 
vantage of each institution printing separate books 
and interchanging; but I was told that the pupiU 
here find a difficulty in reading any letters except 
% those to which they have become accustomed. 
This seems to me to be an error founded on an 
assumption that such will be the case, rather than 
an experience that it is so. Farther, Dr. Howe's 
pupils increase the extent and variety of the exer- 
cise which they are enabled to take, by climbing 
up poles, jumping over beams, and performing 
other athletic feats. Here it is believed to be 
dangerous to the blind to do such acts, and the 
pupils always keep on the ground. It appears 
to me that Dr. Howe has a bold, active, enter- 
prising mind, and that to a certain extent he im- 
presses his own character on the minds of his 
pupils. He enlarges the practical boundaries of 
their capacities by encouraging them to believe 
in the greatness of their natural extent. 

Jan. 26. Ther. 52^ The Weather.— Yes- 
terday with evening the wind changed to the 
southeast, and, a high temperature, it rained in 
torrents all night, and all this day till 4 P. M., 
when the wind suddenly veered round to the 
northwest, and blew a gale. 

Dr. Benjamin Ru9h. — We met in society this 
evening Dr. Joseph Parrish, a distinguished and 
most amiable Quaker physician. He is attend- 
ing my lectures, and informed me that forty years 
ago he was a pupil of Dr. Benjamin Rush of 
Philadelphia, and recognised in phrenology the 
more complete development of many ideas which 
Dr. Rush had entertained. The same remark 
had occurred to myself on reading Dr. Rush's 
** Inquiry into the Influence of Physical Causes 
on the Moral Faculty," read by him before the 
American Philosophical Society on the 27th of 
February, 1786. That «» oration," as it is called 
in the original, displays great powers of observa- 
tion, and sagacity in deducing inferences, and 
approaches more nearly to Dr. Gall's discovery 
than any other work which I have seen. 

The Quakers. — Philadelphia was founded by 
William Penn, who was at once a man of family, 
and a Quaker; a fortunate combination for the 
infant city. In the choice of the situation, the 
plan of the city, the names of the streets, and in 
many of his regulations, there are proofs of his 
cultivated taste ; while the uprightness and sim- 

Slicity of the Quaker principles, which he and 
is followers established, strongly and favourably 
influence society here even in the present day. 
About eleven years ago, a hrge section of the 
Quakers of' Pennsylvania became Unitarians, 
under ihe influence of Elias Hicks. Some of 
these, whUe they have preserved their connection 
with the sect, have abandoned the costume; 



while others have left the Society of Friends en- 
tirely. The original Quakers, who have not 
changed their opinions, are called ** the orthodox" 
friends. In Pennsylvania, the Hicksiie Quakers 
amount to about 16,000 and the orthodox to 
about 8000. In the United States, the total 
number of Hicksite Quakers is about 30,000, 
and of the orthodox 100,000. Of these latter, one 
half are residents of the states of Indiana and 
Illinois. 

A man who has produced so great a revolution 
in the religious tenets of a powerful sect, is an 
interesting object of observation. A friend kindly 
presented me with a small engraved portrait of 
him, which indicates a large development of the 
moral and intellectual organs; large Firmness, 
and a high bilious and nervous temperament, the 
combination usually found in energetic reformers. 
The base of the brain also seems to have been 
well developed, but it is more difficult to judge of 
its size in a picture. The following •♦ Remarks 
on the character of the late Elias Hicks," were 
extracted, by the same friend, from several bio- 
graphical sketches of him : — 

** Elias Hicks was born in Long Island in 
1748, and died in 1830. When about twenty 
years of age he embraced the principles of the 
Society of Friends, in due time became a minis- 
ter, and for more than fifty years he laboured 
with unwearied diligence for the instruction and 
benefit of his fellow-men. He traveled through 
almost every state in the union, as well as into 
Canada several times ; scrupulously avoiding any 
gratuity or reward for his multiplied and pro- 
tracted labours. The testimonies which his So- 
ciety held before the world, he bore patiently and 
feariessly, urging them on the consciences of his 
hearers, in a manner which did not permit them 
to be indiffisrent, and with a zeal which demanded 
and secured the attention of those whom he ad- 
dressed. Large numbers listened and crowded 
around him to hear the joyful tidings which he 
had to bear. He was at all times the friend of 
freedom of conscience, thought, and action, and 
the able and unceasing advocate of human rights. 
The African and Indian were never forgotten by 
him. but were embraced within the circle of his 
benevolence. He was in eariy life deeply im- 
pressed with the injustice and cruelty of keeping 
slaves, and was among the first who brought the 
subject frequentiy and forcibly before the mem- 
bers of his religious society. It was some time 
before his friends could unite with him, but 
where principle was involved, his perseverance 
was unabating, and his resolution immoveable. 

<* He was a man, in the language of Scripture, 
* instant in season and out of season' to do good 
to his fellow-beings. He was truly a peace- 
maker ; in all his relations in life kind and affec- 
tionate ; and his manners were peculiarly dis- 
tinguished by a patriarchal simplicity, and unaf- 
fected goodness. Hence it was not unfrequently 
the case, that persons who, from false reports, 
had contracted strong prejudices against him, 
have been completely disarmed by a short inter- 
view. 

*' The strong and abiding sense of justice and 
equality which marked his intercourse with his 
fellow-men, was exemplified in relaUon to a cir- 
cumstance which took place when he was absent 
from home. A person to whom he had lent 
money to assist him in business, had been unsuc- 
cessful, and in closing his concerns he secured to 
Elias Hicks a sufficient amount of his property 
to indemnify him for the sum lent. On his 
return he called together the creditors, stated to 



them his unwillingness to retain the mm\ 
wholly to himself, and gave directions that it 
should be divided among them all, in proportion 
to the sums respectively due to each person. It 
was upon these principles that he regulated big 
conduct Uiroughout his long and vaJuable Die. 
His kind and benevolent feelings carried hio oat 
towards every species of human suffbring, aaf 
led him to be kind and liberal in supplyhv the 
necessities of the poor. He laboured diligdy 
with his own hands, believing it to be theditytf 
all to be usefully employed in obtaining the dk». 
saries of life. 

** In declaring what he believed to be the coun- 
sel of God, he was bold and fearless. Possess 
iug an acute and argumentative mind,be85sifled 
the strong-holds of superstition and bigotry with 
great boldness, which alarmed the tiimd, ind 
aroused the prejudices of many. Yet to tbe 
candid inquirer, and sincere seeker after troth, k 
breathed the language of encouragement, of cs- 
solation, and of comfort. His great and primsy 
concern was, to draw the minds of the people i 
practical righteousness — from all outward d^ 
pendence, to the sure foundation, the Rock of 
Ages, the spirit of truth — • Christ within, the 
hope of glory.' He was an example of Chra- 
tian humility, and eminently preserved from bfr 
ing elated by the applause of men, or depressed 
by their censure. He impressed upon the mindi 
of the young the importance and necessity of I 
early attention to the inward discoveries of diviae | 
light, cautioning them not to rest in the traditici 
of their fathers, nor to depend upon the teaching! 
of men for that knowledge which brings life d 
immortality to life in the soul. 

•* In times of great trial during the division and i 
separation in the Society of which he was & 
member, he experienced the truth of the deda- 1 
ration, *Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace 
whose mind is stayed on Thee, because he trust- 
eth in thee.' " 

The Inward Light. — It is a fundamental do^ 
trine with the Society of Friends, that frenf 
man has received an inward light sufficient to 
guide him in the discharge of his duty, if he con- 
sult it in a right spirit. My Quaker friends dis- 
cussed the bearing of Phrenology on thisdo^ 
trine with great acuteness and candour. I baiarded 
the explanation, that the inward light which they 
spoke of, if it be regarded as natural, probabk 
consisted of the spontaneous dictates of the raonl 
sentiments, which condemn all abuses of tk 
propensities ; that apparently George Fox, ^ 
founder of their sect, had enjoyed a large dcre- 
lopment of the organ of these sentiments, parti- 
cularly of Conscientiousness and Benevolence, 
and that, judging from his own feelings, and assfl- 
ming all men to be constituted like himself, he 
had interpreted certain passages of Scriptures 
accordance with his individual experience, » 
thus arrived at the doctrine of the sufficiency of 
the inward light as universal, while Phrenology 
showed that it was limited to men possessin* 
the best constituted brains. This view was new 
to the Friends ; but they told me that it seemed 
to throw some light on several anomalies which 
had long remained inexplicable. Some of their 
body had such a clear and forcible consciousness 
of the existence of the inward light, that they 
could not conceive how any person of a sane 
mind, whether of their society or not, could doubt 
its existence; while others of their own sect. 
and numerous individuals who did not-bek)ngto 
them, either doubted the reality of the pcreepiion 
of that light, or regarded it as altogether a phan- 
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torn of imagination. Phrenology leads us to 
infer, that the believers in the light probably pos- 
sess large, and the unbelievers small, organs of 
the moral sentiments, tnd that hence they really 
differ in their inward experience, and err in as- 
suming their own consciousness as a standard of 
universal human nature. I expressed the opinion, 
that individuals who aie very deficient in the 
moral organs, do not possess the inward light 
sufficiendy clear and strong to serve as a guide to 
their conduct, and that hence arose the need of 
specific precepts, such as are contained in the 
Scriptures, commending certain acts, and pro- 
hibiting others ; and that Phrenology will one 
day prove useful to ail sects in leading them to 
correct their doctrines, and to bring mem into 
harmony with universal human nature, instead 
of limiting them to cases of paiticularly consti- 
tuted minus. 

Catholicism in the United States, — We at- 
tended divine service to-day in the Roman 
Catholic church (St. John's) in Thirteenth street, 
and found a large and genteel looking congrega 
tion, with all the usual ceremonials of Catholicism. 
We were told that the Catholics here are chiefly 
foreigners, who bring their religion with them ; 
and that they are an inofllensive sect in the 
United States. The free institutions of the coun- 
try modify the spirit of their religion, and they 
are good citizens and estimable neighbours. I 
mentioned to a Protestant gentleman, whom I 
afterwards met in society, the great difficulty 
which I experienced in attaching any meaning to 
the ringing of bells, burning of candles, and other 
ceremonies of the Catholic worship, and he told 
me that his impressions were very difi^erent. 
His father (a protestHUt) had sent him, when a 
boy, to a Roman Catholic monastery in Canada 
for the sake of giving him a thorough education 
in the French language ; the priests initiated him 
into the meaning of their ceremonies, and em- 
ployed him as one of the bell-ringing and train- 
bearing boys, who serve at the altar; and so 
profound an impression of the sanctity and solem- 
nity of the worship had been made on his mind, 
that he could not, to the present day, enter a 
Roman Catholic chapel without vivid emotions 
of veneration, with which his judgment did not 
harmonise, for he had not been converted to their 
faith. From this, we may infer that to Catholics 
these ceremonies are by no means unmeaning 
mummeries, as we Protestants are too prone to 
imagine them to be. 

Legislature of Pennsylvania. — Every one 
acquainted with the machinery of the British 
parliament knows that for many years nothing 
could exceed the profligate dereliction of all prin- 
ciple which characterised the action of the com- 
mittees of the house of commons on private 
bills. The majority of the members of these 
committees often disposed of the most moment- 
ous interests of their constituents without hear- 
ing a word of the evidence on which their deci- 
sions were supposed to be founded. Their votes, 
governed by motives of private mterest, or of 
political favour or hostility, were secured by 
solicitation and influence ; and, in short, they 
were moved by every consideration except those 
of utility and justice. Even in the present day, 
when some of these more flagrant abuses have 
been extinguished, the individual whose rights 
and interests are in dependence before a parlia- 
mentary committee, finds himself degraded into 
a petitioner for favour, instead of a solicitor for 
justice. He is still under the necessity of plying 
the members of the committee with every possi- 



ble external influence to induce them to attend in 
their places, that they may hear the evidence, 
and understand the arguments, which he con- 
siders it necessary to present to them, often at a 
ruinous expense, to enable them to judge of the 
merits of the measure on which they are bound 
to report with the impartiality of judges. 

I was anxious to learn whether any similar 
evil exists under the democratic institutions of 
the United States, in which the elections are fre- 
quent, the suffrage nearly universal, and the re- 
sponsibility of the representatives to the people 
complete. 

A gentleman who has been a member of the 
Senate of Pennsylvania infoimed me, that the 
same mischievous machinery is at work in their 
legislature. There is extensive jobbing and treat- 
ing relative to private bills, or bills for the esta- 
blishment of public companies. The parties 
who apply for the bill, or their agents, come to 
Harrisburg while the legislature is in session, 
and, under pretence of explaining the subject to 
the members, flatter them, give them suppers, 
and open their understandings by means of plen- 
tiful libations of wine. Many of the representa- 
tives are mefi from country districts, of litde 
education, and humble fortune, but of unques- 
tionable integrity, who would reject with indig- 
nation a money bribe, but who unconsciously 
fall before personal flatteries and champagne. 
The technical name for these practices is *• lob- 
bying." 

In the legislature of New York, some years 
ago, *' lobbying" was reduced to a system. The 
agents for the various private bills concerted their 
measures together, and made up lists of all the 
members of the legislature, specifying those 
whom they could influence absolutely, those 
whom they could probably carry, and those (a 
very small remnant) who were altogether inde- 
pendent; and, after *♦ the order of the day," or 
list of business before the chambers, was pub- 
lished, they met in a tavern, and took the ** yeas 
and nays" on every bill in which they were in- 
tere*{ted, either pro or con. The first bill, for 
instance, was named ; (probably one for a char- 
ter to a bank ;) the roll of the representatives was 
then called, and the diflferent agents answered 
" yea" or ** nay" for the members respectively 
whose votes they could command. When this 
was finished, the independent members were dis- 
tributed according to the best estimate which the 
agents could form of their probable course of ac- 
tion ; the balance was then struck, and the an- 
nouncement regularly made, the*** yeas" or the 
** jjays" have it. So complete was this machi- 
nery, and so perfect the sagacity with which the 
opinions of the independent members were 
guessed at, that the decisions of the chambers 
became ludicrous echoes of those of the ** lobby!" 
At last a check was given to the practice, but 
much of it still exists ; and it will exist until a 
higher education of the people shall raise the 
standard of their 'moral and intellectual percep- 
tions. As a stream cannot rise higher than its 
fountain, so, in social life, if the public mind be 
blind and selfish, the representatives of that mind 
will never rise into the regions of truth and jus 
tice. 

It is a common opinion, that if the suflTrage for 
legislators be universal, and elections be frequent, 
a due regard to their own interests will lead the 
people to choose wise representatives, and the 
representatives to adopt just and beneficial mea- 
sures ; but this is an error. Phrenology shows 
us that self-interest depends on the animal pro- 



pensities, and th;»t every one of them is merely 
a blind impulsive power, which desires its own 
gratification, but which needs to be illuminated 
by knowledge, and guided by morality, before 
it can successfully attain its own objects. The 
'organs of the propensities are generally the lar- 
gest and most active in the brain ; and most of 
us, therefore, are by nature abundanUy selfish ; 
but we are not equally clear-sighted in regard to 
the best means of promoting our own interests. 
Indeed self-interest more frequently defeats than 
accomplishes its own objects, through ignorance 
of the obstacles that lie in its way, and of the 
means which nature has appointed as indispen- 
sable to its own gratification. Every legislature, 
therefore, which is founded on the maxim that 
self-interest will discover the best means of at- 
taining its own ends, and that where all are re- 
presented it will necessarily lead to the general 
good, rests on a bed of sand. In the conflict of 
selfish desires of equal force, justice may be 
reached as the only point at which adjustment 
will be possible, as objects propelled in opposite 
directions by equal forces fall into diagonal lines, 
and meet in a central point ; but this is a dan- 
gerous, circuitous, and uncertain method of at- 
^taining to truth. The moral sentiments alone 
desire universal happiness, and intellect, exten- 
sively informed and highly cultivated, is neces- 
sary to discover the means of realising their 
desires. High moral, religious, and intellectual 
training, therefore, in the people at large, and 
nothing else, will produce pure and wise legisla- 
tion. The most consolatory view of the present 
condition of the people of the United States is,, 
that their institutions give such unlimited play to 
the selfish principles of their nature, that, by 
their very blunders and suflferings, (which are 
neither few nor small,) they will be forced into 
the discovery of the incapacity of self-interest to 
find its own way to happiness, and be led, by the 
very necessity of their circumstances, to call in 
the aid of morality and knowledge — in other 
words, to increase and improve the moral, reli- 
gious, and intellectual cultivation of their rising 
generations. 

Phrenology, — One third at least of my audi- 
tors, now exceeding 500 persons, belong to the 
Society of Friends, including both Orthodox and 
Hicksites, and they tell me that Friend John 
Joseph Gurney, who has recently come to the 
United States on a mission of charity and reli- 
gion, is warning his friends, and the circle which 
he influences, against Phrenology, as a dangerous 
doctrine, and one to be shunned by sound be- 
lievers. As they have now heard a pretty full 
exposition of it, they take the liberty to judge for 
themselves, and [ do not find that their fears keep 
pace with those of Mr. Gurney. In answer to 
the question, whether Mr. Gurney meant to 
affirm that it is dangerous to religion to teach the 
tnie functions of the brain, or only that Phreno- 
logy is false, and therefore dangerous? — ray 
friends replied, that, so far as they could learn, 
he knew little about the subject, and appeared to 
condemn it on vague impressions existing in his 
own mind, rather than on any specific informa- 
tion concerning its merits. 

Jan. 29. Therm. 30°. Mr, Du Ponceau, Ba- 
ron Hammer, and Captain Basil Hall, — This 
day I met Mr. Du Ponceau in society, and he 
asked me about the accentuation of the Gaelic, 
which he reads, but has never heard spoken. 
Unfortunately, I could give him no information 
on the subject. He came to the United States 
from France in 1775, and has realised a fortune 
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WALDIE'S UBRART. 



in llie bw. He is highly celebrated as a philo- 
logist. He corresponds wiih Baron Hammer of 
VianEia^and aientioned that he had tmatilated and 
publbhed the Baron'e Lcder in answer to Cap- 
tain Ba!^iL Hair& statements m his work called 
Schloss Hainfeld* The Biron had written to 
him that he could not induce any periodical in 
England to pabljssh it. He was much interested 
when 1 told him that 1 had formed an acquaint- 
ance with Baron Hammer, now Daron Hammer 
Purgstallt when i i?isited Vienna in 1937, and 
had received from him a copy of the letter in 
question, printed in •* the New York American" 
of 6th Dec. 1836; and that I had subsequendy 
succeeded in getting it inserted in a London 
newspaper. This led to an interesting conver- 
sation concerning Captain Hall and Schloss 
Hainfeld, when I mentioned to him that Baron 
Hammer had requested me to peruse several 
original letters written by the Countess of Purgs- 
tall to him, all in English, in which she ex- 
pressed herself in the most kind and confidential 
terms towards him, I had read also a letter from 
the Countess Rzewnska to him, which showed 
that Captain Hall received his invitation to 
Schloss Hainfeld through him, communicated to 
the captain by the Countess Rzewnska, and af- 
terwards confirmed by the Countess Purgstall 
herself. Baron Hammer's interposition is not 
mentioned in the work. In one of the Countess 
Purgstall's letters to the Baron, she mentions 
that Captain Hall had not brought much infor- 
mation that interested her : that she found him 
given up to admiration of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and that his high toryism annoyed her, 3\ 
her sympathies bein^with the whigs. In ano- 
ther letter, she tells Baron Hammer that, on re- 
flection, she is satisfied that she acted wisely in 
refusing to subscribe a letter which Captain Hall 
had drawn up and pressed her to sign, expres- 
sive of sentiments which she did not entertain 
towards her sister Mrs. Dugald Stewart. In 
another letter, she confides her most private 
wishes, and expresses the greatest gratitude, to 
Baron Hammer. She likewise tells the Baron 
that Captain Hall is obviously writing a journal 
in her house, but that he never informs her what 
he is inserting in it. The countess had informed 
him also that Captain Hall frequently spent only 
the hour after dinner in her society, and did not 
even send to ask how she had passed the night. 
The Baron remarked that Captain Hall took 
Schloss Hainfeld for ♦'his own man-of-war," 
and ordered every tiling for himself as if he had 
been owner. After the countess's death, the 
Baron succeeded to the property, and he invited 
the captain and his family to continue in the 
casde as his guests until they found it convenient 
to return to England. He detailed a series of 
incidents that occurred after this invitation, that 
are better buried in oblivion, and which I forbear 
to specify : but they conveyed to me a strong 
impression of the indiscretion of Captain Hall's 
publication, and of the injustice done to Baron 
Hammer in his work. The Baron has placed 
several of the countess's letters to him, which 
throw light on Captain Hall's statements, in the 
Imperial Library at Vienna, where they are open 
to the inspection of every one who desires to 
peruse them. He made these communications 
to me with a request that I should publish them, 
as he considered himself injured and ungratefully 
treated by Captain Hall. I should have had 
great hesitation in doing so, had not Captain Hall, 
in the work complained of, converted the inci- 
dents of the private life of a lady, into whoee 



house he was received in the confidendal charac- 
ters of a friend and a guest, into the materials of 
a romance, and by the incorrectness of his state- 
ments, done injury both to the living and the 
dead. Captain Hall is a man of great talents, 
but his hostility to the Americans, and the inac- 
curacies of his statements in regard to them, are 
loudly complained of by the most respectable 
men in the city of Philadelphia. 

Common Schools, — I visited a common school 
in the city, and found the system to be similar to 
that pursued in Boston and New York. The 
master of a primary school must be capable of 
teaching ♦' orthography, reading, grammar, geo- 
graphy, history, writing, arithmetic, and book- 
keeping ;" and, where a majority of the parents 
of the children attending the school require it, he 
must also teach German. The teachers are ap- 
pointed, after examination, by the board of di- 
rectors of common schools, and may, at the end 
of any month, be dismissed for ** incompetency, 
neglect of duty, cruelty, or immoral conduct." 
No teacher is allowed to receive " any compen- 
sation from parents or guardians in addition to 
that paid by the district" The tenth head of 
the *' Regulations for common school districts," 
is in these words, and it is here printed in the 
same types as in the original : — 1st, the reli- 
gious PREDILECTIONS OF PUPILS AND THEIR 
PARENTS OR GUARDIANS SHALL BE SACREDLY 

RESPECTED. 2d, No cotechtsm, creeds confes- 
sionf or manual of faith, shall be used as a 
school book, nor admitted into the school ; sec- 
tarian instruction not being the province of the 
school-master, but of the parent or guardian, and 
the spiritual instructor selected by him." 

The teacher is required to " pay most especial 
regard to the morals, habits, and gen^eral beha- 
viour, as well as to the mental instruction of his 
pupils. The punishments to be inflicted by the 
teacher, shall be, 1st, Reading aloud the nile 
violated. 2d, Insertion of the oflfender's name 
under the head of * bad conduct,' in the monitor's 
book. 3d, Private and public admonition. 4th, 
Detention after school hours. 5th, Special re- 
ports or complaints to parents or guardians. 6th, 
7%e rod. The rod shall be applied, whenever, 
in the teacher's judgment, it shall be necessary; 
when used, it shall be inflicted with certainty 
and eflect ; but passion or cruelty in its applica- 
tion shall be avoided. The hours of instruction 
shall be from 8 to 12 in the forenoon, and from 
2 till 5 in the afternoon, from the 1st of April 
till the 1st of October ; and from 9 till 12, and 1 
till 4, during the rest of the year." 

" The Old and New Testaments, containing 
the best extant code of morality, in simple, beau- 
tiful, and pure language, shall be used as a school 
book for reading, widiout comment by the teacher, 
but not as a text-book for religious instruction." 

7%c Monitors in Schools. — ^The regulations 
provide for the appointment of monitors, who 
shall be members of the highest classes, and 
whose duty shall be to enter in a book the of- 
fences of which the scholars shall be guilty ; but 
I was informed that the employment of monitors 
has been abandoned in all the common schools 
in Philadelphia, and that each school is now un- 
der the charge of a male and two female teachers ; 
the females having a salary of $200 each. This 
arrangement is new in the boys' schools, and 
one of the directors mentioned that it has been 
found to answer well. The young women treat 
the boys with a kindly interest, obviously irftiu- 
enced by sex, and the feeling is reciprocal. The 
boys, when studying under the young women, 



are more gentle and refined in their mannentb 
when taught by male teachers, and they perfbnn 
their tasks more obviously from a desire to pleaK. 
This is as it should be. There is Dothiovoe! 
cessarily indelicate or improper in die feelionof 
the sexes towards each other. Indeed, 1 hare 
heard ladies of the strictest principles and the 
most refined delicacy, acknowledge that tW 
were conscious of receiving an additional lUui. 
lus to exertion from the influence of a teachetof 
the opposite sex. There is no reason why^ 
excellent ordination of Nature should not be en- 
ployed to promote the training and instracdanoi 
the youthful mind. 

The High School of Philadelphia is novfonn- 
ing under the charge of Mr. John Fniitand Mr. 
Wines. I had read an excellent abiidgemeDtof 
the History of the United States, by ''lolm 
Frost," reprinted in London, but imagined tliai 
this was a mere nom de guerre. It gaveoe 
pleasure to meet with the real author, udfi)y 
him an accomplished teacher instead of i sb- 
dow. Mr. Wines, also, has written two vaU 
works on education. 

Phrenology,—! was taken, by a wM 
friend, several miles out of town, tovisitaboj 
of seven or eight years of age, who, in July k, 
had received a kick from a horse in the regiomf 
the organ of Time (above the centre of the eye 
brow) on the right side. It had compleilT 
driven in a pordon of the skull an inch in leofi 
and half an inch in breadth, and die fragmeDiiff 
bone must have rested on the superorbitarpiie. 
The convolution constituting the surface ^(ke 
organ of Time must have been injured, wiliiprt 
of the organs of Tune and Eventuality, and fio- 
bably also the organs of Colouring, Order, vL 
Weight. All the organs on the left side were 
untouched. The integuments had completely 
reunited over the wound, but the skull was boi 
restored. When the boy walked smartly, the 
pulsation of the brain was disdncUy seen. T^ 
boy had been kept quiet in the house, widx^i 
bodily or mental labour, ever since the accidejii; 
and he appeared to be intelligent and bealtiij 
when I saw him. It will not be until he slai 
have been exposed to intellecmal efforts d 
anxiety, that it will be seen whether his fadiia 
have sufiered by the injury; or whether tlie 
brain has been restored. The practitioner fe- 
called in after the accident, had sewed up the a- 
teguments and left the bones sticking indiebak, 
and the arteries bleeding into it, and the boj»2f 
quite insensible when visited by my frieirfa® 
Philadelphia.. Owing to the imperfect edsfswi 
of many of the medical men in the United StA 
such instances of mistake are not uncomnKia 
the rural districts. 

Jan. 30. Ther. 40°. Tlie Judgts.-l^ 
the former constitution of Pennsylvane. '^ 
judges held office for life, but under the R^^ 
amendment, which came into operation a '^ 
1st of January current (1839,) they are hart" 
forth to receive appointments for ten yesr? orfy 
The reason assigned for the change is, that, us- 
der their life tenures, they were indolent in iIjp^ 
proper spheres, but became active as polite 
partisans. It is feared that under die new ^ 
tem, they will make the law bend to pop*^ 
sentiments ; so that there appears to many p^ 
sons to be only a choice between two evils, i^ 
salary of the Chief Justice of the supreme weri 
is only $2,666 67 cents a year, a sum so ^ 
that a trader in moderate business, will reganls 
as an unproductive year when he does not reafe^ 
as much. Each associate justice of die suprei< 
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court receives $2000 per annum. I record these 
Btatements as they were made to me ; but I must 
add, that I have met with several of the judges, 
and they appeared to me to be strong minded 
able men, possessed of extensive information. 

Feb. 1. Ther. 40°. The ^Ims-House.—We 
risiied this institution, which is situated on rising 
ground lying on the right bank of tlie Schuylkill, 
a hitle below the city. " The main buildings, 
which are four in number, are arranged in the 
form of a parallelogram, and cover and enclose 
an area of about ten acres," It has a handsome 
architectural front, which appears to great advan- 
tage when viewed from the city. The entire 
building cost above one million of dollars, and it 
is altogether so magnificent in reference to its 
objects, that it has been not unaptly denominated 
"the Pauper Palace." It includes a pauper 
lunatic asylum and an hospital for the sick. It 
was erected and is supported by assessments on 
the city and liberties. Its fame stands so high, 
and has extended so widely, as affording com- 
fortable quarters for the destitute, that some of 
tbem have been known to walk two hundred and 
Efiy miles to reach it. Although only the poor 
of the city and suburbs have a legal right to enter 
it, these distant strangers throw themselves down 
at the door during the night, and refuse to rise or 
go away, stating their resolution to make good 
Oieir quarters after such a toilsome march. It 
contains at present about 1800 inmates. 

I was surprised equally at the magnificence 
and extent of the building, and at the number of 
panpers, in a city of only 200,000 inhabitants, 
eitoated in a young, fertile, and ptosperous coun- 
try, where labour is greatly in demand, and highly 
remunerated ; but I was assured that three-fourths 
of the inmates are foreigners who are cast forth 
from all the countries of Europe, and fall as a 
burden on the United States.* This is probably 
loo true ; because, in general, only those indi- 
riduals who find a difficulty in providing for 
themselves at home emigrate ; and hence many 
of the foreigners landed in America are feeble in 
mind, dissipated, or reckless persons, whom their 
friends in Europe have shipped off to rid them- 
selves from the burden of their maintenance. One 
of the directors of the Alms-house mentioned to 
me tijat the managers for the poor of St. Cuth- 
bert*8 parish in Edinburgh, had actually shipped 
off a body of paupers and landed them very re- 
cently at New York, two of whom are said to be 
idiots.t 

* The number of paupers I find is really small 
when contrasted with that of Edinburgh, a city with- 
out manufactures or any other great source of pau- 
pemm. On the Ist of October, 1840, Mr. Small, 
rreasurer to the Edinburgh Charity Workhouse, re- 
wrted the number of persons receiving permanent 
mpport from that institution to be 3600; besides 
too supplied with temporary aid. The ]>opulation 
8 under 100,000, as the poor of the parish of St. 
^oihbert'e, as well as those of the Canongate, are 
eparately provided for. These two parishes nearly 
lurround the ancient city, and St. Cuthbert's in- 
:ludes many new streets and populous suburbs. 

f 1 expressed my astonishment at this statement 
nd dirtbelief in it*i accuracy, and afterwards ascer- 
ained that it is essentially incorrect A Mr. Johns- 
on came to Edinburgh, and engafi^ed a number of 
he younger inmates of St. Cuibert's Charity 
Workhouse to go with him, as indented servants, to 
lis farm in Canada. He entered into a legal bond 
the managers to carry them to that country, to 
•rovide for them,'and remunerate them suitably for 
heir labour. He proceeded with them to New York, 
at there his means failed him, he was imprisoned 
or non-payment of the «• hsad money," a tax exi- 



The Alms-house has a medical and surgical 
hospital attached to it, where clinical lectures are 
delivered twice a week. It is unfortunately two 
miles from the city, and in consequence the stu- 
dents do not 8ee the regular course of clinical 
treatment ; but only hear it described on lecture 
or visiting days. 

The whole establishment is kept clean to the 
eye, but the nose and lungs detect imperfect ven- 
tilation, particularly in the departments for the 
children ; who are afilicted with ophthalmia, lan- 
guid looks, and other indications of a low condi- 
tion of the corporeal system. It is extremely 
difficult to induce paupers voluntarily to admit 
fresh air into their apartments, except in very 
warm weather, and in building an alms-house, 
adequate means for involuntary ventilation as 
well as warmth should be provided. I was glad 
to observe that pictuies, objects, and apparatus, 
are supplied for teaching the children ; an advan- 
tage not enjoyed in many of the city schools. 

Sorcery. — The following advertisement ap- 
peared in the " Public Ledger" newspaper a few 
days ago. ** A Card. Madam Dusar, thankful 
for past favours, respectfully informs the ladies 
and gentlemen of Philadelphia, that her residence 
is No. 6 Watson*s alley, Locusty Ist alley below 
Tenth, where she will be happy to solve all 
questions relating to dreams, marriages, jounieys, 
losses, gains, and all other lawful business, sick- 
ness, death, <&c. j. 30. 3 t." The small letters 
at the end mean "January 30, three times;" 
and we may presume that Madame Dusar meets 
with customers who indemnify her for the ex- 
penses of advertising, and leave her besides a 
suitable remuneration for her skill and trouble. 
There are ignorant and superstitious individuals 
in all countries; but the circumstance which 
gives this announcement interest in my estima- 
tion is, that the male customers above twenty- 
one years of age of this lady have votes for the 
civic rulers of Pennsylvania, and may exercise 
an influence on its banks, public works, credit, 
and general prosperity. It would certainly be 
desirable to bring this profession to a close by a 
higher and more general education of the people. 
I have been informed (but perhaps the story is 
an old ** Joe Miller") that within four or five 
years from the present time, the cashier of a bank 
in Philadelphia applied to one of these ladies to 
learn who had committed a robbery on the bank, 
and that she directed him to a certain house, in 
the garret of which he would fiind an old chest, 
and in the chest the lost money. He found the 
house, the garret, and the chest, but no money. 
The sorceress had sent him thither to annoy a 
family whom she disliked ! 

Feb. 3. Ther. 26°. The Free Negroes.— 
Our apartments at the Marshall House are under 
the charge of a coloured man, who, although a 
complete negro, has a brain that would do no 
discredit to an European. It is of a full size ; 
&e moral and intellectual regions are well de- 
veloped ; and his manner of thinking, speaking, 
and acting, indicates respectfulness, faithfulness, 
and reflection. He was originally a slave, and 
purchased his own freedom. His wife also is of 
pure African blood, and his children of course 



gible by law on emigrants, and they were left desti- 
tute. The newspapers in New York represented 
the matter as if the paupers had been deliberdtely 
shipped off by the managers of St. Cuthbert's parish, 
in order to relieve themselves from the expense of 
maintaining them, and to impose them as a burden 
on the United States; but this was not their inten- 
tion. 



the same. One of his sons named <* Rob Roy," 
(what would Helen Macgregor have thought of 
her husband's name-sake ?) was extremely desi- 
rous to hear some of my lectures, and his father 
asked if he might be permitted to go into the 
room. No objection existed on my part to lec- 
ture to an audience of any colour, if they were 
intelligent and attentive ; but Americans feel dif- 
ferently. I consulted some liberal friends as to 
what could be done without giving offence, and 
it was arranged that, after the audience was as- 
sembled, Rob Roy should enter and stand near 
the door, at the back of all the seats, and thus 
pass for a servant in waiting. He followed this 
plan, and no notice was taken of his presence.. 
I have not introduced the question of abolition 
into my lectures, because it is foreign to their 
object. So far, however, as the subject lay in- 
cidentally in my way, I have not shrunk from it,, 
but have introduced the skulls and casts of ne» 
groes among those of otiier varieties of mankind, 
and freely expressed my opinion of the moial 
and intellectual capabilities indicated by their 
forms. 

Quaker Preaching.^ We attended the meet- 
ing-house of the Hicksite Quakers this day. The 
women were seated at one end, and the men at 
the other. One male Friend spoke, and after- 
wards Mrs. Lucrctia Mott delivered an excellent 
address. We had previously formed the ac- 
quaintance of this lady, and of her husband Mr.. 
James Mott, and observed that in private society 
she manifests the power of intellect of a philoso- 
pher combined with feminine refinement and 
delicacy. In delivering her address, her manner 
of speaking was so clear, yet so soft and touching, 
and the matter of it was so full of wisdom and 
goodness, that it drew tears irom the eyes of 
C , and intensely riveted mv attention. 

Feb. 4. Ther. 83^ Hmam Penn.—We 
visited the Pennsylvania Hospital in Pine stre«t 
It is a medical and surgical hospital and a lunatic 
asylum in the heart of the city, surrounded by 
ample grounds and stately trees. In front there 
is a well executed bronze statue of William Penn, 
standing in full Quaker costume, hat and all, 
with the charter of Pennsylvania, granted by 
Charles II, m 1681, in his hand. From the top 
of the dome, an extensive view is enjoyed, and 
an emotion of astonishment presses on the mind, 
that this large, rich, regular, beautiful, and en- 
lightened city, should all have grown up from an 
absolute wilderness since 1681, and Uiat Penn 
should have had the vigour and sagacity of min^ 
to look forward to its increase with the eye and 
hope of a prophet ; and should at that time have 
laid it out in streets, and squares, and ways, al- 
most exactly as it now appears, with so much to 
approve of, and so little to amend. 

Phrenology in Baltimore. — After repeated 
advertisements in the Baltimore newspapers, re- 
questing those citizens who desired that I should 
lecture there, to enter their names at a bookstore, 
twenty-six individuals have appeared, and this 
success has been reported to me. As the number 
which I require is 150, I have declined to lec- 
ture in that city. I have been solicited to repeat 
my course in Philadelphia, and offered to do so, 
if 200 subscribers appear for a second course. 

Loss of the Use of Words, ^c. — ^Dr. Parrisb, 
Jun., called and introduced a man of slender sta- 
ture, bilious and nervous temperament, retreating 
forehead, and prominent eyes, a policeman, about 
thirty-eight or forty years of age, who, after 
sleeping in a very cold bed in December last, at 
Harrisburg, (whither he had been conveyed as a 
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soldier to suppress the riot,) had felt some uneasy 
sensation in his head, and then discovered that 
he had lost the use of words. Although he un- 
derstood language, and could articulate, he could 
not find words with which to express his own 
ideas. He saw distance erroneously: a house 
distant one street, appetired distant a mile or a 
mile and a half; he lost the perception of num- 
bers also, and could not reckon. He felt no pain 
in any particular part of the head. He gradually 
recovered the use of the lost faculties, but even 
now he cannot use numbers readily: he calls 
numbers '* times." In endeavouring to name 
dates, he says it was *Mast time,'' or *'atime 
before that." The lower part of the anterior 
lobe is narrow, and projects considerably. If one 
may hazard a conjecture, I should say that the 
intense cold had produced congestion of some of 
^e intellectual organs ; those most affected being 
the organs of Language, Size, and Number; the 
other intellectual faculties were unimpaired. The 
cause of these affections is obscure ; but the fact 
of only three faculties, and these so distinctly 
marked, being involved in this case, not only 
' confirms the general principle of a division of the 
brain, but affords grounds for presuming that the 
phrenological divisions are real. 

Ihshion. — The British public appear to have 
a great difficulty in understanding the condition 
of the fashionable world in the United States. 
They generally ima^ne that little refinement and 
elegance, but abundance of vulgar glitter and 
ridiculous pretensipn prevail there. They forget 
that the United States embrace a country of vast 
extent, exhibiting society in all its stages. The 
love of distinction being innate in the human 
mind, fashion is found in the social circle of the 
savage as well as in that of the monarch of France 
or England. In the United States, every condi- 
tion of society, from that of the newly cleared 
wilderness to that of the opulent eastern cities, 
has its circle of fashion, and great differences 
may naturally be expected to exist. Philadelphia 
presents a great amount of female grace, beauty 
and accomplishments, and of handsome young 
men, rather verging towards dandyism; while 
{he shops contain the most expensive and ele- 
gant wares, and the public rooms in many of the 
houses of wealthy citizens are richly furnished 
and decorated. The refinement and eleganoe of 
manners which distinguish the highest circles in 
London may not abound, but there is more of 
nature in its genuine forms. In short, there is 
no difliculty in finding society in which any 
mind, less fastidious than that of a Beau Brum- 
mel, may feel itself at home. Indeed, the con- 
test for superiority in fashion between different 
circles, is here as keen and active as in any Eu- 
ropean city. Market street is the northern boun- 
dary of fashionable residences. The fashionable 
inhabitants of Chestnut, Walnut, and Spruce 
streets, which lie to the south of that line, will 
scarcely recognise as compeers families living to 
the north of it If a stranger were to come to 
the city and occupy a house of the first class, 
beyond the northern boundary, and give the most 
splendid entertainments, he would nevertheless 
find it difficult to make his way into fashionable 
society. This is neither more nor less absurd 
than the rule in London thirty years ago, which 
limited all good style to localities south of Ox- 
ford street, and doomed the north to irretrievable 
vulgarity. Many families of good fortune and 
the highest respectability live north of Market 
street, but few of them aim at figJliing in the 
fashionable circle. We were told that one fash- 



ionable family have ceased to invite the English 
to their house, on account of the ungrateful con- 
duct of the visiters of that nation, who have from 
time to time published their travels. 

Feb. 5. Ther. 32**. Rtbidmces of the Foor.--^ 
It is distressing to learn, that even in this beau- 
tiful city the houses of the poor too much resem- 
ble the residences of the same class in European 
towns. Dr. Parrish informed me that great 
numbers of young children die here every season 
in hot weather from cholera infantum^ or, as it 
is commonly called, the supimer complaint. I'he 
poor live in small houses, never intentionally 
ventilate their rooms, and seem not to know the 
use of cold water. He would enter one of these 
dwellings on a summer morning when the ther- 
mometer stood at 00^, and find an infant shri- 
velled and bedewed with a clammy perspiration. 
It had been gasping all night for breath, and not 
drawn one mouthful of fresh air, and had, per- 
haps, never been washed from its birth. Death 
speedily relieves it. Many of the parents who 
thus treat their children are Irish. He hired an 
Irish nurse to suckle one of his own children. 
She gave her own son to an Irish family to 
board. When the hot weather came, he tliought 
of her infant, and went to see it. It was in the 
condition before described. In three hours more 
it would have been dead. Without a day's delay, 
he sent the whole Irish family with the child to 
his farm, and saved it. **I should have felt very 
uneasy," said he, •* if it had died, because my 
child was thriving under the care of the mother 
whom nature had given to it, but whom I had 
taken away for the benefit of my own." 

We were a good deal in Quaker society in 
Philadelphia, and enjoyed it highly. The prin- 
ciples of moderation, truthfulness, and simplicity, 
in which they are trained, render their manners 
pleasing, and those individuals among them who 
possess in addition high moral and intellectual 
qualities, are not only excellent specimens of 
good breeding, but most interesting companions. 
We knew female Quakers who, if introduced at 
the court of Victoria, would be regarded as per- 
fectly well-bred. 

Feb. 6. Ther. 14^. Fmigrants.— This even- 
ing a well dressed respectable looking Scots- 
woman called and introduced herself to me, and 
told me that she and her husband had been ser- 
vants in the family of one of my friends in Edin- 
burgh ; that they had come to the United States 
a few years ago ; that her husband now acted as 
assistant in keeping a store in Market street, 
Philadelphia, for which he received $350 per 
annum; that she also had found employment; 
and that both were well, happy and respected. 
She had a child with her equally well dressed 
with herself, and thriving in its appearance. She 
added that ** this is the country for poor, honest 
and industrious people to come to." The visit 
afforded me much gratification. 

Musical Instruments, — An Italian gentleman 
mentioned to us, that the climate of Philadelphia 
destroys musical instruments imported from Ger- 
many or England. He had an excellent piano- 
forte sent to him from Germany ; but the first 
summer dried up the wood so thoroughly, that 
the keys would not act, and the instrument be- 
came useless. He hoped that the winter would 
restore it; but was disappointed. The German 
instruments are not varnished, but polished. The 
air takes ofif the polish, and in one year the naked 
grain of the wood appears. The American in- 
struments are made considerably stronger than 
the European, and are neady as delicate in their 



tones. The wood is seasoned up to the demands 
of the climate before being used, and it stands ii 
better. 'J he manufacture of pianofortes is a ter? 
extensive branch of trade in the eastern cities of 
the Union ; still, the Americans cannot be calfed 
a musical people. Most of the really accom. 
plished musical amateurs in Philadelphia are 
Italians or Germans, or descendants of ihcsciw. 
tions. This is very natural ; for the Ea^ 
who setded in these colonies were not the m- 
cal part of that nation, and the pursuits of liiei 
descendants, since they came hither, bare aot 
been favourable for the development of the Use 
arts. The stimulating climate, howerer, nd 
active brains of the Americans, may be expected, 
in due season, to bring forth both taste and talent 
for painting, sculpture and music. The cdoum! 
{population show considerable capacity for mm, 
Frank Johnson's brass band, which has b«i 
collecting large crowds of listeners in the upper 
rooms of the Philadelphia Museum (and diia^ 
ing my audience) is entirely coroposed of co- 
loured men, and the music is said to be tctt 
creditable to the performers. 



CHAPTER XL 

Feb. 8. Br. Franklin and Lord BM^ 
rough, — On visiting Mr. Vaughan at the apart- 
ments of the American Philosophical Society ihii 
day, he showed us, and read, a manuscript I^ 
port by Dr. Franklin of his interview in Ldn 
with Lord Hillsborough, secretary of state, da 
the philosopher presented his commiasioi a 
agent for the people of Massachusetts. He^ 
scribes the secretary as having scolded hoih him 
and his constituents, and declined to recognise ' 
him as their agent, because his commission had 
not been sanctioned by the governor. The r^ 
port is in the handwriting of Franklin, bui it is 
not subscribed by him. 

Phrenology, — I gave the last lectore of iht 
course this evening, and received the thanks of 
the audience in a series of gratifying resolatioos. 
They guarantied a class of 200 hearers for a re- 
petition of ihc lectures, and a second coorse tm 
immediately announced. 

Feb. 9. Ther. 45°. Animal Magneiim.-' 
This subject is exciting considerable interest « 
Philadelphia ; and the proceedings of Dr. Elli- 
son, and the attacks on him in the London l»«^ 
are much spoken of in medical society. ^ 
medical men here who do not admit the exisWf* 
of animal magnetism, ascribe the phenomaato 
hysteria. As some cases in the InstiluiioDfe 
the Deaf and Dumb in this city have atmH 
attention, we visited it, and saw a deaf and dai^ 
girl of about nine years of age, of a nenroosaJ 
bilious temperament, lively, and in goodhcali 
magnetised. The operator sealed her in a nA' 
ing chair, placed his hands and thumbs in cont^^ 
with hers, and thus induced the magnetic slccfi. 
Her head fell on her shoulder, and she appe^iw 
to lose consciousness. He raised her up, pQsl^ 
her about the room, and raised he 3 arms. Sit 
then seemed to acquire an internal consciousne^ 
appeared as if in an ecstacy, answered qoestiitf 
intelligendy, walked, and jumped, and threw h« 
arms about, as if extremely happy. P^^^** 
were then made with the hands across and neailj 
touching her forehead, when she awoke. ^ 
was agai^ magnetised, and repeated tlic saiD« 
evolutions. The questions were put by nie3Ja 
of touch and the finger alphabet, and were an- 
swered in the same manner. Aiiother girl* o* 
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the same age, fair, and of the sanguine and lym- 
phatic temperament, and who was not deaf and 
dumb, was next magnetised. In her natural state 
she was so bashful (she had very large Cautious- 
ness and Love of Approbation), that she would 
scarcely speak even in answer to a question. 
After being magnetised and put into a stale of 
somnambulism, her bashfulness disappeared, and 
she became lively and confident, answering ques- 
tions readily. She was asked what certain pic- 
tures which were put into her hands represented, 
and although her eyes were not bandaged, but 
closed as in sleep, she carried the pictures to the 
lamp, and placed her head, and occasionally her 
fingers, on them ; she also held them up to the 
light, as one would do who enjoyed faint but 
natural vision. In some instances she told cor- 
rectly what objects they represented, in others 
she did not. She was requested to read, but did 
so very imperfectly, and obviously directed a 
chink of her eyelids, which she opened, to the 
book. A mask, having the eyeholes pasted over 
with thick paper, was put on, and she was re- 
quested to read. She could not do so ; but, by 
holding back her head, she brought the opening 
at the nose into the line of the axis of the eye, 
and then offered to read. 

There was no reason to believe that these 
young children were taught to act a part, although 
the latter in some of her actions appeared as if 
doing so. The gentleman who operated on them 
was most reasonable in his remarks. He pro- 
fessed only to show the effects of an experiment 
which he had been led to try in consequence of 
the general interest which the subject had excited, 
and offered no theory to explain the phenomena. 
I asked him if he would allow me to try the ex- 
periment also. He consented most readily ; and 
I selected the deaf and dumb child as the one 
whose conduct gave me the gieatest confidence 
in her simplicity of character. To my own sur- 
prise, my passes were effectual. They brought 
the girl out of her state of somnambulism ; after- 
wards induced it again, and once more awoke her 
out of it This was my first and only experi- 
ment in animal magnetism ; and as I came to the 
house with the intention of being a spectator 
merely, there was certainly no concert between 
the girl and me, and her appearance and actions 
did not lead me to suppose that she had been 
trained to deception. In this case the deception, 
if there was any, must have been at least extem- 
poraneous. 

It is possible that some of my readers may 
conclude from this narrative, that I am not only 
a phrenologist, but an animal magnetiser, a union 
of feiths and professions which they may think 
natural and appropriate ; but I merely report facts. 
I profess to have neither studied nor practised 
animal magnetism, and to be a stranger to its 
merits ; but 1 do not shrink from witnessing ex- 
periments on any subject, or from trying them, 
if in my power ; and still less from reporting 
what I see. The whole subject of animal mag- 
netism appears to me to be involved in the pro- 
foundest obscurity; but this is a good reason 
why it should be subjected to the most searching 
ecrntiny by observation. 

Feb. 10. Therm. 25^ The JIfrican Church, 
—We heard a sermon to-day in the Episcopalian 
church occupied by the people of colour in Phi- 
ladelphia. The slightest tinge of colour in the 
skin, perhaps discernible only by a practised eye, 
excludes its owner from social intercourse and 
social worship with the whites. The church 

I commodious and comfortable, and the congre- 



gation respectable in their appearance. The ser- 
vice was performed, and a fair average sermon 
preached by the Rev. Mr. Doughlas, dso a man 
of colour. Many persons may imagine that 
ludicrous incidents must have presented them- 
selves in such a church. They would expect to 
hear the minister and congregation mistaking and 
mispronouncing the English language; reading 
with strange accentuation, or curtaihng the sen- 
tences with baby-like abiuptness; but all such 
ideas aie utterly groundless. The service was 
read and the sermon delivered in pure good Eng- 
lish, equal to that of any of the other clergymen 
of the city, and the whole demeanour of the con- 
gregation was becoming and devout. Some of 
them are rich and well educated, and not a few 
are marked by such faint traces of African blood, 
that in Europe they might mingle in any society 
without their origin being suspected, unless some 
lynx-eyed American were present to detect it. 
One large and commodious pew, which I am told 
belongs to Dr. Rush's family, is generally re- 
served for white visiters. So intense is the aver- 
sion even of many humane and educated persons 
in this city to the coloured race, that apparently 
they would shrink back from the gate of hea- 
ven, if it were opened by a coloured man and 
showed coloured people within. Only the warmly 
philanthropic view them as men, and treat them 
with real regard. I have not been able to dis- 
cover whether there is a sufficient number of rich 
and well educated coloured persons in tliis city to 
form a^ cultivated society among themselves. I 
suspect that there is not ; and that the most ac- 
complished individuals of the coloured race live 
here as in a social wilderness, raised by their 
attainments above the mass of their own people 
yet excluded from the society of the whites. 

Feb. 13. Therm. 32**. The House of Refuge. 
—We visited the House of Refuge for juvenile 
offenders of both sexes. This institution is simi- 
lar to the one in Boston for the same purpose, 
previously described. Children found, by the 
magistrates or other judges, guilty of petty larce- 
nies, assaults, and vagrancy, and also children 
whose parents complain of them as unmanageable, 
are recommended to the consideration of the man- 
agers of this institution, who, if they regard them 
as proper subjects, and have accommodation, re- 
ceive them, and detain them during their own 
discretion. They are taught manufacturing fur- 
niture for umbrellas, cane-chair making, casting 
in brass, turning, and book-binding, and also 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. They attend 
school two hours, and labour the rest of the day, 
with the exception of intervals for meals, and of 
half an hour for play. We were told that these 
children learn as much by an attendance for two 
hours a day at school as those in the city schools 
do in four or five hours. The alternation of la- 
bour and learning brings the mind and brain fresh 
to the lessons. 

The annual report to the legislature states that 
♦* during the year 1838, 137 inmates, viz. 92 boys 
and 45 girls, were received into, and 129 left the 
refuge, viz. 90 boys and 39 girh, and there re- 
mained on the 31st ultimo 158, viz. 105 boys 
and 53 girls. 

"Twenty boys were indentured to formers, 
seven to shoemakers, one turner, one bookbinder, 
one butcher, two chairmakers, one tailor, two 
blacksmiths, one sashmaker, three manufacturers, 
one miller, one bricklayer, one printer, one baker, 
one sugar-maker, one cabinet-maker. 

"The giris (16) were indentured to learn 
housewifery." 



These children are not detained long enough 
to leain a trade thoroughly. They are ap- 
prenticed to farmers in the country, to the sea, 
and to tradesmen in small villages ; but seldom 
in large towns. A considerable number of them 
are ultimately reformed. They are supported 
by gifts, legacies, and appropriations from the 
state. The managers let out the labour of the * 
inmates to tradesmen in the city, but the recom- 
pense is not nearly equal to the expense of the 
establishment Religious worship is performed 
in a chapel by the ministers of all the sects in the 
city in rotation, except the Roman Catholic, 
whose priests decline to officiate, because the 
chapel is not consecrated. Some of the managers 
attend every Sunday, and the clergy are requested 
to confine themselves to the broad and practical 
principles of Christianity, and to omit peculiar 
doctrines; also not to address the children as 
convicts or criminals. 

I have studied the crania of the North American 
Indians and of the negroes in various parts of the 
United States, and also observed their living 
heads, and have arrived at the following conclu- 
sions. The North American Indians have given 
batde to the whites, and perished before them, 
but have never been reduced either to national or 
to personal servitude. The developement of the 
brains shows large organs of Destructiveness, 
Secretiveness, Cautiousness, Self-Esteem, and 
Firmness, with deficient organs of Benevolence, 
Conscientiousness, and Reflection. This indi- 
cates a natural character that is proud, cautious, 
cunning, cruel, obstinate, vindictive, and little 
capable of reflection or combination. The brain 
of the negro, in general (for there are great varie- 
ties among the African race, and individual ex- 
ceptions are pretty numerous), shows propor- 
tionately less Destructiveness, Cautiousness, 
Self-Esteem, and Firmness, and greater Benevo- 
lence, Conscientiousness, and Reflection, than 
the brain of the native American. In short, in 
the negro brain the moral and refleoting organs 
are of larger size, in proportion to the organs of 
the animal propensities now enumerated, than in 
that of the Indian. The negro is, therefore, 
naturally more submissive, docile, intelligent, 
patient, trustworthy, and susceptible of kindly 
emotions, and less cruel, cuiming, and vindictive, 
than the other race. 

These differences in their natural dispositions 
throw some light on the differences of their fates. 
The American Indian has escaped the degrada- 
tion of slavery, because he is a wild, vindictive, 
cunning, untameable savage, too dangerous to be 
trusted by the white men in social intercourse 
with themselves, and moreover, too obtuse and 
intractable to be worth coercing into servitude. 
The African has been deprived of freedom and 
rendered "property,** according to Mr. Clay's 
view, because he is by nature a tame man, sub- 
missive, affectionate, intelligent and docile. He 
is so little cruel, cunning, fierce, and vindictive, 
that the white men can oppress him far beyond 
the limits of Indian endurance, and still trust their 
lives and property within his reach ; while he is 
so intelligent that his labour is worth acquiring. 
The native American is free, because he is too 
dangerous and too worthless a being to be valua- 
ble as a slave ; the negro is in bondage, because 
his native dispositions are essentially amiable. 
The one is like the wolf or the fox, the other like 
the dog. In both, the brain is inferior in size, 
particularly in the moral and intellectual regions, 
to that of the Anglo-Saxon race, and hence the 
foundation of the natnral superiority of the latter 
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over both ; but my conviction is, that the very 
qualities which render the negro in slavery a safe 
companion to the white, will make him harmless 
when free. If he were by nature proud, irasci- 
ble, cunning and vindictive, he would not be a 
slave ; and as he is not so, freedom will not 
generate these qualities in his mind ; the fears, 
Sierefore, generally entertained of his commenc- 
ing, if emancipated, a war of extermination, or 
for supremacy over the whites, appear to me to 
be unfounded; unless, after his emancipation, 
the whites should commence a war of extermina- 
tion against him. The results of emancipation 
in the British West India Islands have hitherto 
borne out these views, and I anticipate that the 
future will still farther confirm them. 

The Anglo-Ai^ericans in some degcee admire 
the American Indian character, invest it with a 
kind of nobleness and dignity, and some families 
even boast of their inheriting Indian blood; while 
the negro is despised, hated, and by some even 
abhorred, as scarcely belonging to the human 
species. This opinion has neither philosophy, 
religion, nor experience, to sanction it. Much 
as Mr. Clay's speech was admired, I often asked 
in society, whether any one meant to justify sla- 
very, or to maintain that a time will not come 
when it must cease. The answer generally 

. given was, t^at few persons defend slavery as in 
itself right, or desire its unlimited endurance ; but 
that, since the abolitionists commenced their agi- 
tations, few will avow even these sentiments in 
public. 

Feb. 14. Ther. 39°. C/cr^ff.— Young men 
educated as clerks, capable of writing letters and 
keeping books, superabound in Philadelphia, and 
receive only $4, while a porter is allowed $6 a 
' week. A young Scotsman, belonging to this 
cla3s, assured me that he had found it extremely 
difficult to procure emplo3rment, and when he 
was successful, he received only $4 a week. I 
asked some persons in trade, who corroborated 
the statement, for an explanation of the fact itself. 
They said that the common schools qualify a 
great number of young men for the counting- 
house ; that the sons of labourers are often ambi- 
tious, and although only moderately gifted with 
talent, become clerks, conceiving this vo(;^tion to 
be more genteel than labour. To them are added 
a multitude of clerks constantly arriving from 
Europe. Between the two, the market is over- 
stocked, employment is not to be obtained, and 
they solicit engagements for the means of a bare 
subsistence. 

Feb. 15. Ther. 34°. Zcc/wrc-room.— So 
much dissatisfaction was expressed with my late 
room, that, afier visiting every other apartment 
in Philadelphia fit for the purpose, and attainable, 
I have been under the necessity of engaging the 

> Musical Fund Hall in Locust street, at $800 for 
sixteen lectures, or 10/. a night; besides paying 
for attendance. It is the usual concert room, too 
large for my class ; but I could find no other 
room, at a more moderate rent, that was large 
enough. 

Feb. 16. Ther. 34°. Railroad to BalHmore. 
— This morning at eight o'clock we left Phila- 
delphia, and traveled in large and comfortable 
cars, warmed by stoves, to Baltimore. The rail- 
road consists of a single track ; the distance is 
ninety-four miles, and although we suffered con- 
siderable detention by the bridge over the Schuyl- 
kill having been lately carried away by a fiood, 
and not yet restored, we arrived at 3 P. M. 
There is a *• ladies' car" in each train, appropri- 
ated for ladies, and the gentlemen who are travel- 



ing with them. It is divided into two apartments, 
and a place of retirement is added. This is a 
great accommodation, particularly when children 
are in the party, 

Baltimore, — In the United States, Baltimore 
is often called the monumental city, because it 
possesses two public monuments ; one a column 
in honour of General Washington, and the other 
a structure of a less definite deiscription, to com- 
memorate the citizens who fell in defending Fort 
M' Henry against the British, in 1814. The city 
stands on irregular ground, somCs of the streets, 
are steep, and those recendy built are wide and 
handsome. ^ Brick is generally used, but the tine 
quality of it, and of the masonry, gives an appear- 
ance of taste and elegance to the fabrics. We 
were told that the trade and population are in- 
creasing rapidly, and tliat the present estimate is, 
that the city contains 80,000 white, and 20,000 
coloured persons. The latter ^re mostly slaves. 

Phrenology — I had the pleasure of meeting 
with several medical gentlemen of this city, pre- 
viously known to me by correspondence as phre- 
nologists. Among these was Dr. Stewart, who, 
many yeard ago, sent to the Phrenological Society 
of Edinburgh, casts of the heads of Pepe, Courro, 
Felix, and Tardy, pirates of atrocious character 
executed in Baltimore. He mentioned to me, 
that, some years ago, he had removed a tumour 
from the head of a man, a manager of slaves on a 
plantation, who, when in health, was remarkable 
for steadiness, firmness, and decision of character. 
The tumour was situated externally over* the or- 
gans of Firmness, and after it was formed, he 
lost these characteristics of mind and became un- 
decided, and finally imbecile. He lingered for 
some weeks after the operation, and died. A 
post-mortem examination of the head showed that 
the convolutions of the brain below the tumour, 
and constituting the two organs of Firmness, 
were disorganised by suppuration. Dr. Stewart 
received the report of the state of the brain from 
a country surgeon who knew nothing about phre- 
nology, and the account of the change of charac- 
ter from the gentleman who had employed his 
late patient. Neither of these knew the relation 
of the fact which he communicated to the fact 
communicated by the other. 

Feb. 18. Ther. 33°. IVaahington City.^ 
This morning at 9 o'clock, we left Baltimore, 
and traveled to Washington by a railroad. The 
distance is thirty-^ight miles, and the country is 
undulating, but the railroad finds a practicable 
track through the valleys. The soil seems to be 
poor, but clothed with small trees. A chill wind 
blew, and the ground was covered with snow. 
On approaching Washington, the first object that 
presents itself is the capitol, a large massive 
building painted white to resemble marble, with 
a dome not of very successful proportions. The 
town looks like a large straggling village reared 
in a drained swamp, with tlie navigable Potomac 
about a mile distant. 

Feb. 19. Ther. 27°. Vtait to the President. 
— Dr. Sewall, to whom I brought a letter, called 
and undertook to introduce us to Mr. Van Buren, 
the President. The "White House," as the 
presidential residence is named, lies at one end 
of the chief street of Washington, and the capitol 
at the other, the distance being one and one 
eighth part of a mile. It is a large square build- 
ing ; not particularly striking in its architecture. 
We entered as if going into a public office. We 
opened the door, met nobody, and were asked no 
questions. At last we reached 4he ante-room, 
and here a servant appeared. Dr. Sewall sent in 



his own name and ours, and, in less thao a mi- 
nute, we were requested to enter a large room, 
which resembled the business-room of a eU 
secretary oi state. Mr. Van Buren immediaielj 
appeared, received us kindly and politely, aod 
entered into conversation. He spoke of ftea 
navigation, the corn laws, Mr. 0'ConDeP'8(]oa^ 
rel with the Dublin Press, and the rising of iju 
Chartists, and appeared to me to possess ^icaiiite 
information, and to state sound views oncmj 
topic on which he touched. His mannGtR 
very agreeable, combining the ease of a geotk- 
man accustomed to the b^t society, with the (li|- 
nity of a public character. The busts and ^ 
traits of him, and even the caricataiei, wiucii 
every where abound, are excellent likenesses. 

Conservatism of the Law. — Each state has i 
written constitution, which defines ootoQlytb 
powers of the magisUrates, but those of tbelg^ 
lature itself; and the supreme court of tbeitt 
possesses authority to determine whetheruj 
particular act of the legislature be legal ortheit- 
verse ; that is to say, whether or not it tn» 
gresses the limits prescribed to the legislature by 
the constitution. I lately conversed with a 
eminent lawyer who had just returned from A&- 
napolis, where he had pleaded the cause oi' tK 
professors of the university of Baliimore, wbi 
sought, in the supreme court of Marrlaod, i 
nullify an act of the legislature of thst stau, « 
the ground of its being ultra vires^ or beyoid k 
powers of the legislature, and had succeedei 1 
see the decision reported in the newspaper! to- 
day : — " It decides," says the report, "tkn 
(of the legislature) of 1825, which gavetoorjd 
trustees the government of the university, to \» 
unconstitutional and void, and all the rights sii 
franchises of uSe university are dcdffed to bi 
vested in the regents. The opinion of the rooit 
is regarded as an able and powerful defence (( 
chartered rights against legislative eocroadb- 
ments." 

The constitution of the United States is ii 
some respects similar to that of the panicok 
states. It also has established a supreme coat; 
which has extensive jurisdiction, and perfonas* 
most important office in preserving tlie inte^ 
of the Union. Its judicial power comprebefidi 
all cases, in law and equity, arising under tk 
constitution itself, or the laws of the Un«^ 
States; all controversies to which the I'tw 
States shall be a party ; controversies betwffl 
two or more stales, or between citizens of ^ 
ent states, and many others. It sits in Wa^ 
ton, and on the rolls of the court may bes^ 
Maryland versus Virginioy or Ohio versus^ 
diana^ these sovereign states appearing there a 
private litigants. They argue claims before la 
judges, and impliciUy acquiesce in their decisK* 
If civilisation were so far advanced in Europeii 
to induce the whole sovereignties to support b 
jurisdiction c»f such a court, it might avert ma^ 
bloody and expensive wars. The judges of iM 
court in Washington are men of great talent irf 
erudition, and their decisions are highly respected. 

Another case has excited great interest all o«J 
the Union. Judge M'Kinlev, sitting in the d» 
trlct court in Alabama, had decided that a m 
incorporated in Georgia, had no right to sues^ 
person, in Alabama ; that is, that no corpor^ 
company could sue beyond the state in which* 
was incorporated. The effect of this deci^ 
would be virtually to repeal the Union in so » 
as the privileges of incorporated conipanies *>* 
concerned, and to leave each suite, in i«g^^ 
its chartered companies, in the same eonditioo^ 
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f surrounded by foreign countries. The consti- 
atioQ of the United States provides, that, ** the 
itizens of each state shall be entitled to all pri- 
ileges and immunities of ciiizens in the several 
tates,*' and that ** full faith and credit shall be 
;iven in each state to the public acts, records, and 
fldicial proceedings of every oiher slate." I'he 
bcision of the judge of Alabama was regarded 
s a refusal to acknowledge the *• public act*' of 
tie legislature of Georgia which incorporated the 
auk, as inconsistent with these provisions of the 
aw, and therefore unconstitutional ; and tlie cause 
nras brought into the supreme court of the United 
•states by appeal. Mr. Webster argued power- 
ullj in favour of the efficacy of the privileges of 
hartered companies in all the states, in so far as 
bey are consistent with the common law. The 
udgment of the court of Alabama was reversed 
7 a majority of the judges, and the following 
ifopositions are reported as being established by 
tie decision : — 

" 1. That, by the comity of nations, corpora- 
ions can contract, as well as sue, in other na- 
ions, as well as in that in which they exist, or by 
phose government they are created. 

" 2. That this comity exists, in a still stronger 
legree, between states connected together as are 
he states of this Union. 

*' 3. That the constitution and laws of Ala- 
ama establish no such policy as is infringed by 
be purchase and sale of bills of exchange within 
ler Ihnits by the agents of foreign corporations. 

" 4. An admission that there are some rights 
>f citizens of other states, secured by the consti- 
ution, of which a state cannot divest them. This 
fas not the ground of the decision, but was in- 
ended, as we suppose, to be, in legal phrase, the 
xclnsion of a conclusion.''^ 

La Signorina America Vespucci, — We met 
us lady in society this evening. She is here as 
solicitor to congress for a grant of land in re- 
nin for the name which her ancestor, Americus 
^espuccius furnished to this great continent. On 
^e 29th of January last she presented a memo- 
ial in the French language to the senate, in which 
be sets forth her name and descent, and states 
lat " she has been obliged to quit her country 
Italy) on account of her political opinions. She 
as separated herself from her family, in order to 
void drawing upon them the displeasure of her 
t)vernment. She is now alone, without country, 
?ilhout family, and without protection." She »*has 
een Uraveling from country to country, without a 
tay, and without a security." ** The good queen 
f the French restored her to courage by granting 
er protection, so far as even to permit her to 
•avel under the auspices of the French flag. But 
iis generosity does not give her a country ; this 
rofection does not bestow upon her the tide of 
tizen." ''She is now in this quarter of the 
iobe, which has been baptised by her ancestor ; 
jT him who has bequeathed to it his imperisha- 
e name." «' America Vespucci will make no 
jmand on the American government." " She 
aows that the Americans have been magnani- 
ous," "that they have been generous towards 
I who have done a noble act for their country ; 
id that they have, moreover, granted protection 
id an asylum even to emigrants from other na- 
3ns. There is but one Vespuccius who has 
ven his name to a continent Will the Ameri- 
ns do nothing for the descendant of Americus ?" 
er friends made it known to the senate that she 
»ired " citizenship, and a grant of land." 
This eloquent appeal was remitted by,the sen- 
e to a committee of five of their number to con- 



sider and report. The chairman of the committee 
was taken ill, and the commitee met in his ab- 
sence. They divided, two for, and two against, 
recommending a grant. When the chainnan 
resumed his duties, he found himself in the un- 
enviable position of being called on to decide 
this delicate question by his single vote. America 
Vespucci is a tall handsome Itahan lady, 
♦* young," and *' an exile from her own country." 
She has the sweetest smile and most expressive 
eyes ; and she bent the whole force of her charms 
and eloquence on the chairman to induce him to 
espouse her cause. But he was an American 
senator of business habits, and had also the fear 
of his constituents before his eyes. He there- 
fore constantly asked her for ** a reason," for " a 
principle intelligible to men of business habits," 
why the United States should make a grant of 
land to the descendant of Americus, who, if his- 
tory might be relied on, had received too much 
honour, when his name, instead of that of Chris- 
topher Columbus! was bestowed on the country. 
But the lady, who understood no English, urged, 
in the most beautiful French, the romantic inci- 
dent of a young female descendant of Americus, 
an exile from home, coming to congress, after 
the lapse of so many centuries and soliciting 
only a small portion of the terrhory which al- 
ready bore her name! She enforced this view 
with all the pen«uasive arts of eloquence, and 
could not comprehend what more satisfactory 
"reasons," or "business-like principles," the 
senator could require, in order to authorise him 
to report in her favour. But all her eflibrts were 
in vain. The senator stood fast by his " business 
principles," and the committee reported against 
a grant either of citizenship or of land, as being 
unauthorised by the constitution; but strongly 
recommended a subscription by the American 
people in her favour. The report was subse- 
quently approved of by the senate, whose indi- 
vidual members subscribed a handsome sum for 
the lady's benefit, but which she declined to ac- 
cept. 

Manners and Morals of Mississippi, — The 
ferocious quarrels and dissolute manners of Mis- 
sissippi have been described by many travellers. 
They appear to me to indicate a condition of 
mind in the people somewhat resembling that 
which prevailed in Scotland three centuries ago, 
and which is strongly depicted by Sir Walter 
Scott in his Tales of a Grandfather, and still 
more strikingly illustrated in the records of the 
High Court of Justiciary for the same period. 
Rapine, falsehood and bloodshed, seem then to 
have been occurrences so common as to have 
attracted no particular attention. The Western 
States of the American Union, with similar men- 
tal dispositions, possess more of the physical 
elements of civilisation ; and as Scotland has 
thoroughly changed her character for the better, 
there is ample reason to expect a still more rapid 
improvement in the morals of these portions of 
the American people. 

I have had the pleasure of becoming acquainted 
with a gentleman from Mississippi who has the 
best means of information regarding it, and whose 
own talents and dispositions would render him a 
welcome visiter in any society. He informs me 
that in Mississippi the legislature has passed 
severe laws against rioting, in other words, lynch- 
ing, and using the Bowie knife. This knife has 
t long blade, like a carving knife, with a thick 
back to give it strength, an edge as sharp as a 
razor, and the point rounded o^ like a scimitar. 
Its weight and sharpness render it a frightful 



weapon either for stabbing or cutting. It is car- 
ried in a sheath under the waistcoat, on the left 
side, and can be drawn in an instant. About one 
in forty of all the western people go thus armed. 
A hw, recendy enacted, renders it criminal to 
draw a Bowie-knife, although it be not used. 
The general complaint against these states is, 
that their laws may be good, and may prohibit 
ferocious actions ; but that they are not regularly 
executed. Great efibrts are making by the re- 
spectable portion of tlie inhabitants to wipe off 
this stain from their country. A lawyer of some 
respectability lately drew a Bowie knife in a 
quarrel and threatened his opponent. He was 
carried before a criminal judge, convicted under 
the recent law, and sentenced to three months' 
imprisonment. He petitioned the governor for 
a pardon. His petition was refused, and the 
governor stated publicly, that in no circumstances 
would he ever pardon any individual convicted 
under the Bowie knife act. The law, also, has 
recently made the town or district liable in cases 
of damage or destruction of property by mobs. 
There may be difficulty in inducing juries to 
convict under this statute. 

Feb. 20. Ther. 29°. The Cavitol and Con- 
gress. — This morning we proceeded to the capi- 
tol. In approaching it, I could not help feeling 
ashamed of the barbarism of my countrymen, 
who in the war of 1814, consigned it to the 
flames. The external walls have been painted 
white to obliterate the smoky traces of tha^ un- 
worthy deed. The grand vestibule is under the 
dome, and has no opening upwards ho allow of 
the escape of air. The consequence is, that the 
effluvia of human bodies and of tobacco-juice 
greet the nostrils and afflict the lungs the moment 
it is entered. We found a]30 that the Senate 
chamber and House of Representatives are, in 
this weather, hermetically sealed ; except at the 
doors and chimneys. Although these may pro- 
vide some change of air for Uie members, who 
are all accommodated on the floor, the unhappy 
visiters in the galleiiea receive all tJie vitiated air 
from below, render it worse by their own breath- 
ing, and are nearly doomed to suffocation. The 
ladies are accommodated with the front seat, and 
occasionally faint from the impurity of the at- 
mosphere. I sat three hours in the gallery of 
the senate chamber to-day, and afterwards expe- 
rienced those debilitating, irritable, and unplea- 
sant sensations which are generated by imper- 
fecdy decarbonised blood. 

I saw here Mr. Clay, but he did not speak. 
He is nearly bald. The anterior lobe of his 
brain is long and high, the middle perpendicular 
portion predominating. He seems to have large 
Acquisitiveness and considerable Ideality. In 
him also Self-Esteem and Firmness are large. 
The coronal region rises moderately high above 
Cautiousness and Causality, and the head alto- 
gether is high and long, rather than broad. It is 
of ample size. His temperament is nervous- 
sanguine, with a little bilious. He is tall and 
slender; and apparendy between 60 and 70. 
This combination indicates great natural vivacity, 
readiness of apprehension, facility of illustration, 
with force of character ; but there are two defects 
in the brain which will prevent such an individual 
from rising to the first class of minds. Causality 
and the moral organs do not present the highest 
degree of development. Men thus constituted 
do not sufficiently appreciate the influence of the 
moral sentiments as a natural power, nor do they 
trace the causes with which they deal, to their 
first elements^ nor follow them to their remote 
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consequences. Mr. Clay's head, however, be- 
speaks a man greatly above an average in point 
of mental power, and also practical in his ten- 
dencies ; and therefore well adapted to the gene- 
ral American mind of the present day. 

Here, also, sits Daniel Webster, looking like 
an intellectual giant among the senators. His 
enormous anterior lobe, and generally large head, 
reinforced by lai^ge lungs, mark him as a natural 
leader; but his reflective organs are too much 
developed in proportion to his Individuality to 
render his eloquence equally popular with that of 
Henry Clay. Mr. Webster needs a great subject, 
involving a profound principle and important 
consequences, before his strength can be called 
forth. Give him these, and he will rise to the 
highest eminence as a pleader and a statesman ; 
but his intellect is too profound and compiehen- 
sive to be fully appreciated by the people. On 
seeing the man, therefore, I am not surprised at 
a circumstance which I have remarked, that, 
while Mr. Webster is regarded by a few as the 
great political character of the United States, Mr. 
Clay has at least a hundred devoted followers for 
each one of Mr. Webster's admirers. Webster, 
however, like Burke, will be quoted for the depth 
of principle and wisdom involved in his speeches, 
when the more fascinating but less profound ora- 
tions of Mr. Clay have sunk into oblivion. 

I heard Mr. Cuthbert, senator for Georgia, 
make a long speech on a bill for preventing the 
officers of government from interfering in elec- 
tions. He is a slow and forcible, but not a re- 
fined speaker. 

The appearance of the members of the senate 
is favourable. With few exceptions, their brains, 
and especially the organs of the intellectual facul- 
^ ties, are large, whUe there is a good average de- 
velopment of the or^ns of the moral sentiments. 
Collectively, they seemed to me to be a highly 
respectable and gifted body of men. 

The American Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knotvledge, — In the evening I attended 
a meeting of this society (incorporated by the 
legislature of New York) in the capitol. The 
Honourable Joseph Story, one of the judges of 
the supreme court, was called to the chair. After 
some appropriate and instructive remarks by the 
chairman, the Rev. John Proudfit, of New York, 
stated the objects of the society. •* It aims at 
the diffusion of pure and wholesome knowledge 
imbued with the spirit of Christianity." One 
great object of the society is the publication and 
general introduction of a National School Library. 
" It is estimated that there are at least 50,000 
schools in the United Slates ; and it is now gene- 
rally, if not universally, admitted that every one 
should be supplied with a library." The society 
proposes the publication of a series of popular 
works upon all those branches of knowledge that 
are most interesting to the people ; also, the pub- 
lication of a popular '* Journal of Useful Know- 
ledge and of Public Instruction," congenial to 
the institutions of America. Another object is 
the preparation of text-books for schools, many 
of the books now in use being inferior and im- 
proper. 

Mr. Abbott, the secretary of the society, next 
addressed the meeting, and exhibited a mass of 
statistics relative to the publication of newspa- 
pers, magazines, and books in England, in 
France, in Germany, and in the United States ; 
and showed that the United States is one of the 
most reading communities in the world. He ex- 
hibited a case, containing 50 volumes of books 
already published, the price of which is $20 ; 



mentioned that the cost of placing one similar 
library in every one of the 50,000 schools of the 
Union, would be $1,000,000, and asked, •* what 
sum will express the benefits ?" ^ 

Towards the close of the proceedings, being 
requested to address the meeting, I offered a few 
remarks on the spur of the moment to the follow- 
ing effect : *' It appears to me that the elemen- 
tary principles of all the natural sciences, when 
contemplated in their primitive foims by superior 
minds, are simple, and that they constitute the 
native food of the intellect. I include in these 
sciences the knowledge of man's physical, moral, 
and intellectual nature, and the relations subsist- 
ing between them and external objects and be- 
ings. One advantage of communicating instruc- 
tion in these truths to youth is, that it furnishes 
them with a solid basis on which to found their 
judgments. Under the old system, there was 
much of conflicting opinion; authority stood 
against authority, and in the phases of human 
life, chiefly intricacy and inscrutable evolutions 
were presented. The causes of good and evil 
did not appear, and the consequences of actions 
were scarcely traceable. A people invested with 
political power, whose education leaves them in 
such a condition, must to a great extent, be ex- 
posed to the seduction of their passions, to be 
misled by imperfect views of their own interests, 
and even to the delusions of an excited imagina- 
tion, leading them into wild speculations and im- 
practicable adventures. An education in natural 
truth has the tendency to steady the whole mind, 
and to place passion, imagination, and ambition, 
under the guidance of reason. America needs 
an education of this kind, because she has no 
controlling principle in her institutions except 
the religion, morality, and intelligence of the ma- 
jority of her people. 

*♦ This society, in framing books for schools, 
will do well to ask themselves, as each volume 
is presented, *• What does this book teach the 
people to do V It is good to know^ but it is still 
better to act. In the present slate of civilised 
society, the history of the past is not a guide to 
the future. We are in a state of transition, and 
it is of greater importance to furnish sound, prac- 
tical principles for the future, than to load the 
memory with too minute a knowledge of the past. 
The pages of history are useful chiefly as charts, 
indicating the shoals on which human happiness 
has been shipwrecked. We must chalk out new 
and better lines to direct our future movements. 
It is extremely difiicult to frame books embody- 
ing scientific principles, and applying them to 
practical purposes ; but in your country, where 
the law excludes works on theology from your 
schools, this object must be accomplished before 
a truly valuable library of secular school-books 
can be created." The object of the meeting was 
to commend the society and its works to the 
consideration and support of the Union, and to 
induce the representatives from the different 
states to make known the merits of its library in 
their several districts. The attendance was large, 
and the proceedings were interesting. They 
were subsequently reported in ,the " Christian 
Statesman," fVom which I have extracted the 
foregoing remarks, as a short specimen of the 
terms in which I generally addressed American 
audiences. The library proposed by this society 
will enter the field as a rival to that now pre- 
paring by Messrs. Marsh, Capeii, Lyon and 
Webb, of Boston, under the superintendence of 
the Board of Education of Massachusetts ; but 



there is scope enough for both in themiwi 
tories of the United States. 

The hall of the Supreme Court, in which ili 
meeting was held, was destimte of ventikit. 
and I suffered severely for several hoofs cfe 
leaving it from the effects of bad air. Od Etc. 
tioning this next day, I was told thatseveni'lsff. 
yers have fallen down dead on ihe spe( %hiie 
engaged in the most animated pleadin^bdEs 
hall, and that, although apoplexy was i^ 
as the cause, some medical men, whokufftb 
state of the atmosphere, had expressed anojr^ 
that the catastrophes were probably hastesd, i 
not caused, by asphyxia. The late arrangeiMci 
by Dr. David B. Reid, for ventilatiogiliefiriti!!: 
houses of pariiament are well known here; k 
no person has yet proposed to adopt iheni,ci 
any other means, for the preservation of liled 
health in the public chambers and apartme^'c/ 
the capitoL 

Feb. 21. Therm. 43^ The weather to^yi 
beautiful, and gives indications of the appnseW 
spring. 

. The Senate— The Sub-Treasury M-! 
heard part of the debate on a bill for regiiki: 
the office of treasurer, and more efiectoalITp^ 
serving the public money in the hands of Is? 
ofiicers and agents of government : but mud 
the speeches was particularly interesting, "h 
subject has excited a great deal of discussioii 
the public prints. There have been great ea- 
bezzlements of public money by the officeiiif 
government in various departments of the UaiJai 
States; and also losses and embarrsisBesa 
arising from its having been depositai, oitii 
needed, in banks in different stales of thclwi^ 
many of ^hich have embarked in br^ specm 
tions with the government treasure, and whi 
called on for repayment, either declared theJ 
selves bankrupt, or suspended cash payment! | 
From the want, abo, of an efficient mactuneiT 
extending over the whole Union foreffeciia^i 
exchange of bank-notes, the rates of exrhiaf 
between the different parts of the country i? 
constantly fluctuating, and are often roinoe!) 
high. When the general government depcas 
its funds in banks, it is subjected also to the l(a 
and annoyance arising from this state of the d^- 
netary system. The democratic party, cote 
power, have attempted to pass a bill requin:? 
the custom-house duties and the price of ^^ 
public lands (the chief sources of the it^f^^ 
the general government,) to be paid in ^f 
and this treasure to be locked up by the p^ 
officers in strong boxes, and held subject to tae 
orders of the government at WashingtoD; a^ 
farther providing that any public servant ^^ 
shall abstract any portion of it shall be held » 
have committed felony, and be punished »p 
confinement as a common criminal at hardbix'sr 
in the state prison. 

Nothing seems to me to be more wanted tto 
some such regulation as this to protect not od^ 
the public money, but the public morals; for*< 
mode in which the revenue has of late yean 
been distributed, has acted like a forcing sm 
applied to public cupidity, and tempted masr 
men from the paths of virtue, who, undff s 
better system, would have maintained m 
honour without a stain. But it has-been, ^ 
continues to be, violendy opposed by the wfuf 
party, who are regarded as the patrons y pjfj 



currency and the •* credit system," with ff 



oft!i« 



it is generally supposed that the prosperity on«^ 
United States is indissolubly bound up. }^ 
democrats have offered various modification?' 
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such as introducing the demand for specie gra- 
dually, accepting for a time the notes of specie- 
paying banks, and other accommodations to the 
merchants ; but the opposition is as violent and 
inflexible as ever in regard to the payment of 
custom-house duties in gold and silver. 

Dr. Duncan and the House of Representa- 
tives, — While these discussions were proceeding 
in the senate, an extremely stormy discussion 
arose in the house of represeutaiives on a ques- 
tion of privilege. Mr. Prentiss, of Mississippi, 
offered the following resolutions : — 

" Resolved, That this house proceed forthwith 
to inquire — ^ 

"1. Whether Alexander Duncan, a memb^ 
of this house, from the state of Ohio, be the 
author of a certain publication or publications 
under his name, in relation to the proceedings of 
this house, and certain members thereof, pub- 
lished in the Globe newspaper on the 19th inst. 

*« 2. Whether, by said publication or publica- 
tions, the said Alexander Duncan has not been 
guilty of a violation of the privileges of this 
house, of an offence against its peace, dignity, 
and good order, and of such grossly indecent, 
ungentlemanly, disgraceful, and dishonourable 
misconduct, as renders him unworthy of his 
seat in this house, and justly liable to expdlsion 
from the same." 

There was a call of the house, and 125 mem- 
bers answered to their names. After a great 
deal of furious disputation and vociferation, Mr. 
Thomson, of South Carolina, moved to substitute 
the following motion for that of Mr. Prentiss. 

" Resolved, That Alexander Duncan, a mem- 
ber of this house, having avowed himself the 
author of an article published in the Globe of the 
X9th instant, grossly libellous of honourable 
members of this body, that the said Alexander 
Duncan be reprimanded by the speaker in the 
presence of the house." 

After this resolution was presented, the house 
adjourned, it being then 6 P. M., and the usual 
hour of adjournment being three. 

Dr. Sewall, the ArUi- Phrenologist. —Dr. Se- 
wall, to whom, as already mentioned, I brought 
a letter, has been exceedingly attentive to us, 
notwithstanding the different views which we 
entertain on the subject of phrenology. We met 
a large party of senators and members of the 
house of representatives at his residence this 
evening, and had much pleasant and interesting 
conversation. One of the gentlemen present 
took me by the button, and placing Dr. I^wall 
and me face to face, said, •• Now we have got 
phrenology and anti-phrenology fairly before us, 
let us hear you fight it out." I replied that there 
was really nothing between us to fight about; 
that, if the views to which Dr. Sewall had given 
the name in his work were really phrenology, I 
should be altogether on his side ; that he had, in 
truth, created a phantom, called it phrenology, 
and then knocked it down, but that no phrenolo- 
gist took any interest in such a feat. Dr. Sewall 
asked if I said this seriously. 1 answered that I 
did so, and mentioned that Dr. George M'Clellan, 
of Philadelphia, from whom I had bi ought a letter 
to him, had previously gone along with him in 
his views, but now acknowledged publicly to his 
class, that it was not phrenology which he had 
previously ridiculed, but erroneous conceptions 
of his own regarding it ; and that he had in- 
formed me that he had stated as much in his 
letter to him (Dr. Sewall). "Then," added 
Dr. SewaH, " I suppose that I must revise my 
opinions. They are not unalterable, like the 



laws of the Medes and the Persians." And 
here the conversation terminated, to the disap- 
pointment, perhaps, of some of the members of 
Congress, who would have enjoyed a ** set to" 
between us considerably. 1 shall have occasion, 
at a subsequent time, to mention how far Dr. 
Sewall profited by the revisal of his opinions, 
which he here indicated as possible. 

Ex-President Adams. — I was introduced by 
Dr. Sewall to the ex-President, Mr. John Quincy 
Adams, who was one of his distinguished guests; 
and was just entering into a conversation with 
him, when a young Scottish lady, overjoyed at 
hearing, at so great a disiance from home, the 
accents of the Land of Cakes, placed herself be- 
tween him and me, and poured foith such a 
volume of questions about Scotland and Scots 
people, that the patience of Mr. Adams was ex- 
hausted. I attempted, by remarks made to him 
past her shoulder, to retain him, but in vain. 
We turned off and went to another part of the 
room, where a circle of admirers was formed 
around him, which I was never able subse- 
quently to penetrate. 

Mr. Adams, after having been President of the 
United States, now sits in the house of repre- 
sentatives as one of the members for Massachu- 
setts, a position which appears to me to be in 
every respect consistent with republican prin- 
ciples, and perfectly compatible with the dignity 
of his previous office. A real patriot is ready to 
ser\'e his country in any station in which his 
talents may be useful, and there is true mag- 
nanimity in descending at his country's call from 
the station of supreme power to thai of an ordi- 
nary representative. 

Numerous busts of hita are published, but I 
doubted their accuracy, for I was disappointed in 
the development of his head ; but I now see that 
they are correct. He is stoutly made, and his 
temperament is sanguine-nervous bilious, giving 
him great activity and power of enduring fatigue. 
His brain is large : The base of it is large, par- 
ticularly Combativeness and Desiructiveness. 
Self-esteem and Firmness are very large ; Acqui- 
sitiveness and Benevolence large; Veneration 
and Conscientiousness full. The anterior lobe 
is of considerable size, although not large in 
proportion to the regions of the propensities and 
sentiments. This mdicates a man of impulse, 
rather than of clear, sound, and consistent judg- 
ment. His organs of the observing faculties, 
however, particularly those of Individuality, are 
well developed, but they are larger than those of 
reflection, giving rise to talents for observation, 
for accumulating knowledge, and for producing 
it when required ; but without a corresponding 
power of penetrating to the principles of things, 
and tracing consistently distant consequences. 
With much kindness of disposition, and stubborn 
independence of character, the head indicates a 
liability to heat of temper, and to occasional ob- 
stinacy ; also, a deficiency in tact, and a difficulty 
in preserving a continued consistency ; the latter 
imperfection arising not from any tendency to 
wavering in his dispositions, but from a limited 
intellectual capacity to perceive fine and distant 
relations, combined with a self-confidence which 
will rarely allow him to doubt the soundness of 
his own inductions. 

Most of the Presidents of the United States 
are said to have injured their private fortunes, 
by the expenses of oflice, except Mr. John 
Quincy Adams. He is spoken of as an econo- 
mist, who spent what the government allowed 
him, but no more. The small pay allowed to 



American functionaries is attended with some 
evils. Only men of large fortune, of whom 
there are not yet a great number in the United 
States, or men in whom ambition is more power- 
ful than prudence, are likely to become candi- 
dates for public o^ces. The latter are the very 
men whom the people should avoid as public 
servants; for a democracy, above all other go- 
verriments, needs men of prudence and of incor- 
ruptible integrity to conduct its affairs. A system 
of government which has the natural tendency to* 
elevate imprudent and ambitious men to power, 
may be designated as a hotbed to generate jobbers 
and peculators. I hear it stated, also, that the 
foreign ministers of the United States are often 
ruined by the extra expense entailed on them by 
their office. **The pay of ministers plenipo- 
tentiary is $9000 per annum as salary, besides 
$9000 for outfit. Charges d'affaires receive 
$4500 per annum, and secretaries of legation 
$2000. I am told that some of the members of 
Congress contrive to save four or five hundred 
dollars out of their own pay duting the session 
in Washington, and would regard any man as 
an extravagant waster of the public money who 
should propose an increase of salaries. 

Feb. 22. Ther. 42^. Dr. Duncan.— The 
debate on the motions to expel or reprimand Dr. 
Duncan was resumed this morning, and finally 
the resolutions moved by Mr. Prentiss were 
"laid on the table," which means that nothing 
was done with them. A vote of two thirds of 
the members is necessary for expulsion : this 
could not be carried, and nobody cares for a 
"reprimand" from the chair. The only alter- 
natives left were " laying on the table" or excul- 
pation, and the former was preferred. 

I have introduced this discussion chiefly for 
the sake of the following remarks : — I heard the 
whole subject extensively discussed by American 
gentlemen at the public table in Washington, and 
subsequently in the railroad cars on the way to 
Baltimore; and the result was generally approved 
of, on the ground, expressly stated, that the rifle 
Is the only method of settling such disputes. 
Some few persons lifted up their voices against 
this sentiment, hut they were the minority. 
While such a state of feeling prevails, the laws 
recently enacted by Congress, and many of the 
states, against duelling, must remain nearly a 
dead letter. One effect which attends the meet- 
ing of Congress in Washington is injurious. It 
withdraws these fierce legislators from the whole- 
some influence of a more humane public opinion, 
which would reach them in the larger cities. In 
Washington they constitute themselves sodily, 
and give the tone to opinion. ^ 

Gen. Washington's Birthday. — This morn- 
ing the great guns at the navy yard, a short dis- 
tance from the city, were fired to celebrate 
Washington's birthday. In the evening we 
attended a grand national ball given in honour of 
the day. The President of Sie United States, 
and all the foreign ministers, attended ; the latter 
in their official costumes. Much of the youth 
and beauty of the city were assembled. The 
president entered about ten o'clock, leaning on 
the arms of two stewards of the ball. He wore 
no costume, and was attended by no insignia of 
office. The dancing, however, was suspended, 
and he walked up the middle of the floor between 
a double row of the company, of all ages and 
both sexes, who formed a way for him. They 
bowed, and he returned the compliment ; but not 
a sound was uttered. The band played " Hail ! 
Columbia." He ascended a platform at the 
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upper end of the room, which was free to all, 
and on which many ladies and gentlemen were 
already standing. He then mingled with the 
company as an ordinary visiter. 

The young ladies took the lead at the ball; 
but I was assured that ladies, however young, 
gay, beautiful, and accomplished, after being 
wedded, are no longer recognised as constituent 
elements of a ball in the city of Washington. A 
pretty and engaging lady of nineteen, who has 
been married for one year, mentioned to me, 
that while in the single state she remorselessly 
assisted in deleting the names of her acquaint- 
ances from the ball lists as soon as they were 
married, and never dreamt that she was indicting 
any hardship on them; but that now she con- 
siders it rather hard to be cut off at her age, 
when her taste for gaiety is yet fresh and un- 
satisfied, from all active participation in these 
scenes. There is little retenue or shyness in 
the youthful fair in the ball-room. They act as 
if the floor belonged to them and their '' beaux" 
(their own expression for young gentlemen) ; 
and if the time allowed to them for gaiety before 
marriage he short, they certainly make the best 
use of it while it lasts. There is much beauty 
and amiability, but their forms are fragile, and 
indicate liability to premature decay. 

Opinion seems to be unanimous, that no per- 
ceptible evils result from the freedom with which 
young Udies conduct themselves in the festive 
parties of the United States. The means of pro- 
viding for ^ family are so easily acquired, that 
most of the men contract marriage at an early 
age, and seductions are extremely rare. We 
are told, also, that the young ladies in general 
display great tact and discrimination in their 

> selecuon of partners, and very rarely commit 
themselves to imprudent or unprincipled cha- 

. racter:^. • 

The Negro Brain, — In the negroes whom 
we have seen in this city, the average size of the 
brain is less than the average size in the free 
negroes of New York and Pennsylvania. Here 
the negroes are chiefly slaves, and in some of 
them Uie brain is so small, that their mental 
powers must be feeble indeed. It is a reason- 
able inference, that the greater exercise of the 
mental faculties in freedom has caused the brain 
to inerease in size; for it is a general rule in 
physiology, that wholesome exercise favours the 
development of all organs. But I fear that an- 
other reason may, to some extent, be assigned 
for the diflerence, namely, that the condition of 
th«^e negroes, when they come into competi- 
tio^ll^ith me whites, is so unfavourable, ihat 
those W them in whom the brain is deficient in 
size, and the mental faculties weak, are over- 
whelmed with difficulties, and die out, and only 
the most vigorously constituted are able to main- 
tain their position; and hence, that in the free 
states we see the highest specimens of the race. . 
Feb. 23. Ther. 40°. Journey from Wash- 
ington to Philadelphia. — We left Washington 
at six in &e morning by the railroad, arrived at 
Baltimore at half past eight, breakfasted, and 
started at nine by the railroad for Philadelphia. 
The axle of the baggage wagon broke, and we 
were detained for two hours. Nothing could 
exceed the good humour with which the passen- 
gers submitted to the loss of time while the bag- 
gage was transferred into the passengers' cars. 
The rough treatment, however, which the bag- 
gage itself sustained in the act of transference, 
was very reprehensible. The trunks and pack- 
ages were thrown about, and dashed against 



each other on the ground most recklessly, yet 
this is one of the best managed railroads in the 
Union. Mr. Newkirk, the president of this 
company, told me that in engaging all the men 
employed by the railway company, it is stipu- 
lated that they shall practise habitual temperance, 
and if their breath even shall at any time be ob- 
served to smell of intoxicating liquor, although 
they may be perfectly sober, this shall be re- 
garded as a voluntary resign<ition of their places; 
and that, by rigidly acting on these stipulations, 
no serious accident has occurred since the rail- 
way was opened in 1838. Urgent solicitations 
are often made to him to overlook one transgres- 
sion, and the most positive assurances given of 
future good conduct, but he meets all such appli- 
cations by reminding the petitioner of the rule : 
** When you put the liquor to your head, you 
knew that by doing so you resigned your situa- 
tion. You were then sober^ and therefore re- 
signed deliberately ; and it is inconsistent to 
solicit my consent to your remaining after you 
have done so. I accept your resignation, and 
you must go." We arrived in Philadelphia at 
'6 P. M. 

Feb. 24. Ther. 41°. ''How do you like 
our country ?'" — Mr. Charles Matthews has an- 
nounced a book on the United States, bearing Uie 
tide, ** How do you like our country i" This is 
a very common question, varied smnetimes in 
this fashion, *' How does Boston impress you ?" 
It is generally the first question put, and it is em- 
barrassing to a stranger, because it will often force 
him to give an answer that will do violence to 
the feelings either of the querist or of himself, 
unless he deliver a long discourse expressive of 
modified likes and dislikes. By this question, 
however, the Americans in general mean nothing 
more than an invitation to conversation>.as we 
do in England by the observation, '* This is plea- 
sant weatiier," or the question, *♦ How far have 
you travelled to-day ?*' 

Feb. 25. Ther. 41^. miminglon, Dela- 
ware, — In the interval between my first and 
second courses of lectures in Philadelphia, I was 
solicited to deliver three lectures on education in 
Wilmington, the chief town in the Slate of Dela- 
ware : it contains 8000 inhabitants, at the distance 
of twenty-eight miles from Philadelphia, on the 
line of the Baltimore railway. Thitjier I pro- 
ceeded tins day, at 3 P. M. We were forced to 
wait a full hour before leaving the station on the 
right bank of the Schuylkill, because the train 
from Baltimore had not arrived, and there being 
only one track of rails, we could not pass it. The 
most perfect good humour prevailed among the 
passengers during the detention. In the cars I 
have repeatedly met people of colour traveling 
as passengers, and saw no indignity oflered to 
them. Wilmington enjoys a supply of water 
raised from the Brandy wine river by force-pumps, 
and distributed in pipes through the town. It has 
one street paved ; but the others present beds of 
unredeemed mud, ankle deep. Mr. Gilpin, from 
whom I received great kindness, carries on an 
extensive manufacture of writing-paper in the 
neighbourhood of the town, from fine linen rags 
exclusively, and he was the first to introduce 
machinery into this branch. Much of the Ame- 
rican paper is made from cotton, and is not 
durable. Bank notes are made from new Russia 
duck, and it is the newness of the linen that ren- 
ders them so tough. 

State-Lotteries, — Massachusetts, New York, 
and Pennsylvania, have abolished state-lotteries, 
and prohibited the sale of tickets for the lotteries 



of other states. Delaware, Maryland, and the 
District of Columbia, cx)ntinue to patronise them 
as well as slavery. 



CHAPTER XII. 

m. 

March 2. Phrenology, — I conuDenced ir 
second course of lectures in Philadelphii ib 
evening in the Musical Fund Hall. The lae^ 
ance was 342, of whom a lar^e proportion foi 
** Friends," both orUiodox and Hicksites. Maiy 
df those who attended the first course htfe nb- 
scribed also for this one. 

The Maine Boundary, — War with En^ni 
— On the 9th of February Mr. Van Buren pre- 
sented to the house of representatives at \Y3<!h 
ington a report from the secretary of stale, rji 
the relative documents, regarding the iitt|Ktt 
with England about the Maine boonditj.ad 
on the 1st of March both houses of eoa^ 
were engaged from noon till midnight in discss* 
ing the subject, and finally passed a bill to c* 
thorise the president to engage 50,000 tolnntoR, 
and take other measures of a warlike chance, 
to support the governor of Maine. Mr. Web- 
ster, on whose cool judgment great reliaocei 
placed, is reported to have said in his speed: i 
the senate, that '' if England did not setikib 
matter by the 4th of July next, the disputed »• 
ritory should be seized by the United States." 

The efifect of these discussions on tbepoliiie 
mind has been very striking. In every wci 
into which we enter, almost every voice iirjiad 
for war. The batdes, both by land and sea. Q 
which the Americans have been vktorioas owl 
the British, are fought over again iit \bct\ew* 
papers ; and if one were to judge from the m 
of the public mind, war would appear inevitablt 
Amidst this excitement, hpwever, a few iiKli''- 
duals of advanced age and experience may !« 
met with, who, in private conversation, 8iroii|^ 
deprecate hostilities ; but they regard the popck 
current of opinion as too strong to be at pre** 
stemmed with success. 

The opinion is generally entertained in Br*s 
that the Americans are so intensely dcwtwl » 
gain, and so averse to taxation, that they are af^ 
a warlike nation ; but my conviction is &S«^ 
The history of their country, which, in ooeforti 
or another, constitutes the staple of dieinc*c*' 
tion at school, records heart-stirring adnB"^ 
of their ancestors in their contests ^ith'l«^°' 
dians, and afterwards many successful batflrti'' 
the cause of freedom, when they fought for ^^ 
own independence. Next comes the var^^t 
Britain in 1813, in which the existing ^^^^^ 
boasts of many victories. All these achicvemt* 
are described in the most fervid languagCt^^ 
every battie in which the Americans vc'*^ 
rious, is illustrated by engravings or cots a^ 
celebrated in songs. In the hotels, and in i"*^ 
merable private houses, pictures repie^?* 
their triumphs by sea and land adorn the «*• 
the panels of some of their stage-coacb^ 
ornamented with representations of their fnp 
capturing their British antagonists; in f^^ 
the United States, the mind of each ^^^^ 
rendered familiar with talen of war, ^^^^ ^: 
by their stirring influence from the fiw^"''^ 
reason till manhood. To these causes of m*^ 
incitements, may be added, as by no m^^ 
eflfective, the Fourth of July orations, and ^^ 
at militia musters. j 

Nor are these seeds sown on a bi««* 
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to judge what the woith or meanit^g of such men 
might have been, Thai there could be any faith or 
truth in the life of a man, was what these poor 
Rochesters, and the age they ushered in, had for- 
gotten. Puritanism wad hung on gibbets, like the 
bones of the leitding Puritans. Its work neverthe- 
less went on accomplishing itself. All true work of 
a man, hang the author of it on what gibbet you 
like, must and will accomplish itself. We have 
our Uabeat Corpus, our free Representation of the 
People; acknowledgment, wide as the world, that 
all men are, or else must, shall, and will become, 
what we ca!l/trf men; men with their life grounded 
on reality and justice, not on tradition, which has 
become unjust and a chimera! This in part, and 
much besides this, was the work of the Puritans. 

And, indeed, as these things became gradually 
manifest, the character of the Puritans began to 
clear itself. Their memories were, one after an- 
other, taken down from the gibbet; nay, a certain 
portion of them are now, in these days, as good as 
canonised. Eliot, Hampden, Pym, nay, Ludlow, 
Huteheson, Vane himself, are admitted to be a kind 
of HejToes; political Conscript Fathers, to whom in 
no small degree we owe what makes us a free Eng- 
land : it would not be safe for anybody to designate 
these men as wicked. Few Puritans of note but 
find their apologists some where, and have a certain 
reverence paid them by earnest men. One Puritan, 
I think, and almost he alone, our poor Cromwell, 
seems to hang yet on the gibbet, and find no hearty 
apologist any where. Him neither saint nor sinner 
will acquit of great wickedness. A man of ability, 
infinite talent, courage, and so forth : but he betrayed 
the cause! Selfish ambition, dishonesty, du()licity ; 
a fierce, coarse, hypocritical Tartujfe ; turning all 
that noble struggle for constitutional liberty into a 
sorry farce played for his own benefit: this, and 
worse, is the character they give of Cromwell. And 
then there come contrasts with Washington and 
others; above all, with these noble Pyms and 
Hampdens, whose noble work he stole for himself, 
and ruined into a futility and deformity. 

This view of Cromwell seems to me the not un- 
natural product of a ceutunr like the eighteenth. As 
we said of the Valet, so of the Sceptic : he does not 
know a Hero when he sees him ! The Valet ex- 
pected purple mantles, gilt scepttes, body-guards, 
and flourishes of trumpets: the Sceptic of the 
eighteenth century looks for regulated respectable 
formulas, "principles," or what else he may call 
them; a style of speech and conduct which has got 
to seem ** respectable," which can plead for itself in 
a handsome articulate manner, and gain the suffrages 
of an enlightened sceptical eighteenth century ! It 
is, at bottom, the same thing that both the Valet and 
be expect: the garnitures of some acknovkdged 
royalty, which then they will acknowledge! The 
King coming to them in the rugged unformulistie 
state, shall be no King. 

For my own share, far be it from me to say or in- 
sinuate a word of disparagement against such cha- 
racters as Hampden, Eliot, Pym; whom I believe 
to have been right worthy and useful men. I have 
read diligently what books and documents about 
them I could come at; with the honestest wish to 
admire, to love, and worship them like Heroes; but 
I aoi sorry to say, if the real truth must be told, with 
rery indifierent success ! At bottom, I found that it 
would not do. They are very noble men these; 
step along in their stately way, with their measured 
enphuisms, philosophies, parliamentary eloquences, 
ship-moneys, Monarchiet of Man; a most consti- 
tutional, unblameable, dignified set of men. But the 
heart remains cold before them ; the fancy alone en- 
deavours to get up some worship of them. ^ 

What man'e heart does, in reality, break forth into 
any fire of brotherly love for these men 1 They are 
become dreadfully dull men! One breaks down 
often enouffh in the constitutional eloquence of the 
admirable Pym, with his ** seventhly and lastly." 
Yoa find that it may be the admirablest thing in the 
world, but that it is heavy — ^heavy as lead, barren as 
brick clay ; that, in a word, for you there is little or 
nothins^ now surviving there ! One leaves all these 
nobilities standing in their niches of honour : ths 
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rugged outcast Cromwell, he is the man of them all i 
in whom one still finds human stufi*. The great 
savage Baretark: he could write no euphuistic 
Monarchy of Man; did not speak, did not work with 
glib regularity ; had no straight story to tell for him- 
self any where. But he stood bare, not cased in 
euphuistic coat of mail : he grappled like a giant, 
face to face, heart to heart, with the naked truth of 
things ! That, after all, is the sort of man for one. 
I plead guilty to valuing such a man beyond all 
other sorts of men. Smooth-shaven respectabilities 
not a few one finds, that are not good for much. 
Small thanks to a man for keeping his hands clean, 
who would not touch the work but with gloves on ! 
Neither, on the whole, does Yhis constitutional 
tolerance of the eighteenth century, for the oth^r 
happier Puritans, seem to be a very great matter. 
One might say, it is but a piece of Formulism and 
Scepticism like the rest. They tell us, it was a 
sorrowful thin^ to consider that the foundation of 
our English Liberty should have been laid by " Su- 
perstition." These Puritans came forward with 
Calvinistic incredible Creeds, Anti-Laudisms, West- 
minster Confessions; demanding, chiefly of all, that 
they should have liberty to vfomhip in their own way. 
Liberty to tax themselves : that was the tiling they 
should have demanded! It was Superstition, Fa- 
naticism, disgraceful ignorance of Constitutional 
Philosophy to insist on me other thing! — Liberty to 
tax oneselfl Not to pay out money from your 
pocket except on reason shown? No century, 1 
think, but a rather barren one, would have fixed on 
that as the first right of man ! I should say on the 
contrary, A just man will generally have better 
cause than money in what shape soever, before de- 
ciding to revolt against his government. Ours is 
a most confused world ; in which a good man will 
be thankful to see any kind of government maintain 
itself in a not insupportable manner : and here in 
England, to this hour, if he is not ready to pay a 
prreat many taxes which ht can see very small reason 
in, it will not go well with him, 1 think ! He must 
try some other climate than this. Tax-gatherer! 
Money ^ He will say : '• Take my money, since 
you can, and it is so desirable to you ; take it — and 
take yourself away with it ; leave me alone to my 
work here, /am still here ; can still work, after all 
the money you have taken from me !" But if they 
come to him, and say, "Acknowledge a lie; pretend 
to say you are worshiping God, when you are not 
doing it: believe not the thing that you find true, but 
the thing that I find, or pretend to find true !" He 
will answer : " No ; by God's help, no ! You may 
take my purse; but I cannot have my moral self 
annihilated, llie cash is any highwayman's who 
might meet me with a loaded pistol : but the self is 
mine, and God my Maker's ; it is not yours ; and I 
will resist you to the death, and revolt against you, 
and, on the whole, front all manner of extremities, 
accusations, and confusions, in defence of that !" 

Really, it seems to me the one reason which could 
justify revolting, this of the Puritans, it has been 
the soul of all just revolts among men. Not hunger 
alone produced even the French Revolution ; no, but 
the feeling of the insupportable all-pervading faUe- 
hood which had now embodied iiself in hunger, in 
universal material scarcity and nonentity, and there- 
by become inditputably false in the eyes of all ! We 
will leave the eighteenth century with its •* liberty 
to tax itself." We will not astonish ourselves that 
the meaning of such men as the Puritans remained 
dim to it. To men who believe in no reality at all, 
how shall a real human soul, the intensest of all 
realities, as it were, the voice of this world's Maker 
still speaking to u«, be intelligible? What it cannot 
reduce into constitutional doctrines relating to "tax- 
ing," or other the like material interest, gross, pal- 
paS»le to the sense, such a centur^r will n^s reject 
as an amorphous heap of rubbish. Hampdens, 
Pyms, and Ship-money, will be the theme of much 
constitutional eloquence, striving to be fervid; which 
will glitter, if not as fire does, then as ice does : and 
the irreducible Cromwell will remain a chaotic mass 
of "madness," "hjrpocrisv," and much else. 

From of old, I will confess, this theory of Crom- 
well's falsity has been incredible to me. Nay, I 



cannot beliere the like, of any Great Man whatever. 
Multitudes of Great Men figure in history as false, 
selfish men ; but if we will consider it, they are but 
figuret for us, unintelligible shadows: we do not 
see into them as men that could have existed at all. 
A superficial unbelieving generation only, with no 
eye but for the surfaces and semblances of things, 
could form such notions of Great Men. Can a great 
soul be possible without a conscience in it, the 
essence or all real souls, great or small 1 No, we 
cannot figure Cromwell as a falsity and fatuity; the 
longer I study him and his career, I believe this the 
less. Why should we? There is no evidence of 
it. Is it not stange that, after all the mountains of 
calumny this man has been subject to, afler being 
represented as the very prince of liars, who never, 
or hardly ever, spoke truth, but always some cun- 
ning counterfeit of truth, there should not yet have 
been one falsehood brought clearly home to him? 
A prince of liars, and no lie spoken by him. Not 
one that I could yet get sight or. It is like Pococke 
asking Grotius, Where is your proof of Mahomet's 
Pigeon? No proof! Let us all leave these calum- 
nious chimeras, as chimeras ought to be left They 
are not the portraits of the man ; they are distracted 
phantasms of him, the joint product of hatred and 
darkness. 

(To be eoDtinaed.} 



PRE-EMINENCE OF POETRY. 

BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. 

Sculpture is the noblest, but the most limited of 
the fine arts. It produces the fewest, but the great- 
est effects ; it approaches nearest to nature, and yet 
can present little besides models of her living forms, 
and those principally in repose. Yet, poetry is a 
sort of sculpture, in which the ar( flourishes, not in 
marble or brass, but in that which outlasts both — in 
letters, which the fingers of a child may write or 
blot, but which, once written, time hinu.elf may not 
be able to obliterate ; and in sounds which are but 
passing breath, yet, being once uttered, by possi- 
bility may never cease to be repeated. Sculpture to 
the eye, in palpable materials, is of necessity con- 
fined to a tew forms, aspects and attitudes. The 
poet's images are living, breathing, moving creatures ; 
they stand, walk, run, fly, speak, love, fight, fall, 
labour, suffer, die — in a word, they are men of like 
passions with ourselves, undergoing all the changes 
of actual existence, and presentmg to the mind of the 
reader, solitary figures, or complicated groups, more 
easily retained, {tot words are better recollected than 
ahapen substances,) and infinitely more diversified 
than the chisel could hew out of all the rocks under 
the sun. Nor is this a fanciful or metaphorical il- 
lustration of the pre-eminence which I claim for the 
art I am advocating. In proof of it, 1 appeal at once 
to works of the eldest and greatest poets of every 
country. In Homer, Dante, and Chaucer, for ex- 
ample, it is exceedingly curious to remark with what 
scrupulous care and minuteness, personal appearance, 
stature, bulk, complexion, age, and other incidents, 
are exhibited, for the purpose of giving life and re- 
ality to the scenes and actions in which their charac- 
ters are engaged. All these are bodied forth to the 
eye through the mind, as sculpture addresses the 
mind thiough the eye. 

In sculpture, nothing is less impressive than the 
allegorical personages that haunt cenotaphs, and 
ciowd cathedral walls; for, however admirably 
wrought, they awaken not the slightest emotion, 
whether they weep, or rage, or frown, or smile. In 
poetry, likewise, expanded allegories are the least 
effective of all the means by which terror, wonder, 
pity, delight, or anger are attempted to be excited ; 
yet with single figures frequently, and with small 
groups occasionally, under the guise of metaphors 
and similes, poetry of every kind peopled more splen- 
didly, beautifully, and awfully than was Grecian 
Olympus with ^ods and heroes, the ocean with 
nymphs and nereids, and Tartarus with furies, spec- 
tres, and inexorable judges. Two or three brief 
I specimens may decide the superiority of poetry over 
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sculpture. How could the imag^e of Fear which 
*' to and fro did fly,^' be realiaed in marble as it has 
been by Spenser in rhyme 1 Collins' odes are gal- 
leries of poetical statuary, which no art could give to 
the sight, though perfectly made out in the sensorium 
of the brain. 

" Danger, whose limbs of giant mould. 
What mortal eye could fixM behold 1 
Who stalks his round, a hideous form, 
Howling amid the midnight storm. 
Or throws him on the ridgy steep 
Of some loose hanging rock to sleep." 

What sculptot^s hand could arrest this monster, and 
place him m onb attitude, which should suggest all 
the ideas expressed in those wonderful lines t — his 
"limbs of giant mould," — his stalking, howling, 
casting himself prone, and falling asleep ; — with the 
accompaniments of the "midnight storm," "the 
ridgy steep," " the loose hanging rock ;" and above 
all, (perhaps,) the mortal "eye*' vainly attempting 
to FIX itself upon this " hideous form T" In the 
sequel of the same ode we meet with — 

♦' the ravening brood of Fate, 

That LAP the blood of Sorrow." 

The artist might fearfully represent wolves or wild 
dogs lapping the blood of a slain victim ; but it 
would require the commentary of the passage itself 
to make the spectator understand that by the former 
were meant " the ravening brood of Fate," that 
follow in the rear of " Vengeance," — " the fiends," 
that, near allied to " Danger" aforementioned, " o'er 
Nature's wounds and wrecks preside;" and that 
their prey was the personification of "Sorrow." Yet 
the poet, in the context, does all this as triumphantly 
as though he could give bodily sight to the mental 
eye, by which they are discerned through the magic 
medium of his verse. 

Let us bring — not into gladiatorial conflict, but 
into honourable competition, where neither can suflfer 
disparagement — one of the masterpieces of ancient 
sculpture, and two stanzas from "Childe Harold," 
in which thatrvery statue is turned into verse, which 
seems almost to make it visible : — 

THE DYING GLADIATOR. 

" I see before me the Gladiator lie ; . 
He leans upon his hand ; his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony ; 
And his droop'd head sinks gradually low ; 
And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 
From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one. 
Like the first of a thunder-shower; and no?[ 
The arena swims around him — he is ^one« 
Ere cegsed the inhuman shout that hailed the wretch 
who won." 

Now, all this sculpture has embodied in perpetual 
marble, and every association touched upon in the 
description might spring up in a well instructed 
mind, while contemplating the insulated figure which 
personifies the expiring champion. Painting might 
take up the same subject, ana represent the amphi- 
theatre thronged to the height with ferocious faces, 
all bent upon the exulting conqueror and his pros- 
trate antagonist— a thousand for one of them sympa- 
thising rather with the transport of the former than 
the agony of the latter. Here, then, sculpture and 
painting have reached their climax ; neither of them 
can give the actual thoughts of the personages whom 
they exhibit so palpably to the outward sense, that 
the character of those thoughts cannot be mistaken. 
Poetry goes further than both ; and when one of the 
sisters had laid down her chisel, the other her pencil, 
she continues the strain ; wherein, having already 
sung what each has pictured, she thus reveals that 
secret of the sufferer's broken heart, which neither of 
them could intimate by any visible sign. But we 
must return tx> the swoon of the dying man: — 

" The arena swims around him— he is gone. 

Ere ceased the inhuman shouts that haird the wretch 

who won. 
" He HEARD IT, and he heeded not — ^his eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away ; 



He reck'd not of the life he lost, nor prize, 
— But, where his rude hut by the Danube lay. 
There were his young barbarians all at play, 
TTiere was their Dacian mother :— he, their sire, 
Butcher'd to make a Roman holyday. 
All this gush'd with his blood." • • • 

Myriads of eyes had gazed upon that statue; — 
through myriads of minds all the images and ideas 
connected with the combat and the fall, the specta- 
tors and the scene, had passed in the presence of that 
unconscious marble whioh has given immortality to 
the pangs of death ; but not a soul among all the be- 
holders through eighteen centuries— not one had 
ever thought of "the rude hut," the "Dacian mo- 
ther," the " young barbarians." At length came the 
poet of passion; and, looking upon "The Dying 
Gladiator" (less as what it was than what it repre- 
sented,) turned the marble into man, and endowed it 
with human aifections ; then, away over the Appe- 
nines and over the Alps, away on the wings of irre- 
pressible sympathy, flow his spirit to the banks of 
the Danube, where, "with his heart," were the 
"eyes" of the victim, under the night-fall of death; 
for " there were bis young barbarians all at play, and 
there their Dacian mother." This is nature ; this is 
truth. While the conflict continued, the combatant 
thought of himself only ; he aimed at nothing but 
victory: when life and this were lost, his last 
thoughts, his sole thoughts, would turn to his wife 
^nd little children. 



NEW BOOKS. 

The Epiicopal Manual: A Summary Explanation of 
the Doctrines, Discipline, and Worship of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, in the United States 
of America. By the late Rev. William H. Wil- 
mer, D. D. Philadelphia, R. S. H. George, 
1841. 

It is unnecessary to go into an examination of a 
work so well known and so highly appreciated by 
that class of Christians for whom it is intended as 
the " Episcopal Manual." It is sufficient to remark 
that this is a new and improved edition, revised and 
adapted to the present state of the church ; and that 
there are considerable additions and emendations. 
The book, like the other publications of Mr. George, 
is very beautifully got up, the paper, print, and bind- 
ing being all elegant and tasteful. 



Introduction to the literature of Europe in the Fjf- 
teenthj Sixteenth, and Seventeetith Centuriet, By 
Henry Hallam, F. R. A. S. New York, Harper 
& Brothers, 1841. 

The researches made by Mr. Hallam in preparing 
his " Constitutional History," and his " History of 
the Middle Ages," brought under his review the 
richest and most ample materials for the work before 
us. Of these he has availed himself, to produce one 
of those complete and admirable histories which, we 
are happy to observe, are now quietly taking the 
place of the lighter and less profitable reading hith- 
erto so much in vogue with the public. Literary 
history, marking as it does the piogress of the human 
intellect from age to age, forms a most interesting 
and useful study. The inquiries to which it natu- 
rally leads the reader, serve to shed light on every 
other branch of liberal knowledge, and to give a re- 
fined and elegant taste. No work hitherto published 
in this country has furnished so important an addi- 
tion to literary history as this. Its popularity will 
undoubtedly lead to the publication of many others 
in the same department. 



A Week in Wall Street. By One who knows New 
York. Published for the booksellers, 1841. 

This is a terribly bitter satire upon stock jobbers, 
bankers, brokers, money changers, speculators, et id 
omneg-enut. It is written wiui considerable powers 
of wit and sarcasm ; and the author dashes away, 
right and left, without considering how important it 
is to spare the feelings of "gentlemen," who, in 
fleecing the public by thousands and millions, have 



only followed the fashion. We dare say thai tt« 
indelicacy of the satirist in scorinjf rich and ^r^ 
spectablo" people in the way he does, will k«iia 
more public indignation than tl»e beggarioff of tka- 
sands of widows and orphans by a little fawT r^ 
culation. 



The J^'eatorioM, or the Lott Tribe*, Coaaia» 
Evidence o( their Identity, an Accoant i ^ 
Manners, Customs and Ceremonies, togetberfii 
Sketches of Travel in Ancient Assyria, Atsbi, 
Medina and Mesopotamia, and lllostration tf 
Scripture Prophecy. By Ashbel Grasl, M.B. 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1841. 

This book belongs to the same class viik tb 
famous " Incidents of Travel" of Mr. Stephens. Tke 
author's design is to prove the identity of theXots- 
rian Christians, settled in Western 'km, vith the 
lost tribes of Israel. This theory sppeaii to bve 
been forced upon his mind by the evidences presenH 
to his observation, on a personal visit to the eoutij, 
in the character of a missionary physician. 

The work is written in an earnest, batTeryMir 
and unambitious style, and will attract a notkii 
of attention. We should not be surprised if it iMi 
rival " Incidents of Travel" in popnlanty. 

Powhatan : A Metrical Romance, in Seven Catn. 
By Seba Smith. New Y^ork, Harper k Bnte 
1841. 

Any attempt to consecrate the illustrioQS chaw 
ters and events connected with American histoiT. 
either by poetry, painting or romance, we alwajsfe 
bound to encourage with its full meed of appiasK- 
It is with much gratification, therefore, thai we f»- 
ness so successful an eflTort as the one befoR os. 
The poem is written in an easy flowing vene, ia i 
style greatly enriched with imagery and meWiws 
numbers; and the story is earned forward lisii 
rapidity and distinctness quite charming to ^ 
who, like us, are averse to the usual ri^aroleaBi 
circumbendibus manner adopted by most of oor tier] 
modern poets. If any poetry can become popular it 
such an unpropitious age as our own, it must be p^^ 
cisely that which contains the same elements of pop 
larity which we recognise in *• Powhatan,'^ Tiz: i 
national subject, beautiful imag-es, melodioos nniii' 
hers, and a lively, animated narrative. The simpli- 
city of language throughout, reminds one of tt* 
Scandinavian Eddas or those Spanish chrooida 
which record the mighty doings of "Roy Diai«tl>« 
Champion of Bivar." Such verses commend tfaeo- 
selves to the affections of the people in any conntn. 
at any age, learned or unlearned, barbarous or refine^' 
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DIARIES-AMORAL, HISTORICAL, AND 
CRITICAL. 

(CoMelvded.) 

There is a curious passage in a letter of Sir 
Fhocnas Rodley, recommending to Sir Francis 
Bacon, tiien a young man on his travels, the 
mode by which he snould make his life •* pro- 
H table to his country and his friends.*' His ex- 
pressions are remarkable. ** Let all these riches 
be treasured up, not only in your memory, where 
time may lessen your stock, but rather in good 
wrUings and booki isf aecomU^ which will keep 
them safe for your use hereafter.*' By these 
good wrifings and books of account , he describes 
the diaries of a student and an observer; these 
** good writings" will preserve what wear out in 
the memory, and these " books of account" ren- 
der to a man an account of himself to himself. 

It was this solitary reflection and industry 
which assuredly contributed so largely to form 
the gigantie minds of the Seldons, the Camdens, 
the Coke;*, and others of that vigorous age of 
genius. When Coke fell into disgrace, and re- 
tired into private life, the discarded statesman did 
not pule himself into a lethargy, but on the con- 
trary seemed almost to rejoice that anopportunity 
was al length afforded him of indulging in studies 
more congenial to his feelings. Then he found 
leisure not only to revise his former writings, 
which were thirty volumes written with his own 
hand, but whut most pleased him, he was enabled 
to write a manual, which he called Vade Mccum, 
and which contained a retrospective view of his 
life, since he noted in that volume the most re- 
markable occurrences which had happened to 
him. It is not probable that such a MS. could 
huve been destroyed but by accident; and it 
might, perhaps, yet be recovered. 

»* The interest of the public was the business 
of Camden's life," observes Bishop Gibson; 
and, indeed, this was the character of the men of 
that age. Camden kept a diary of all occunences 
in the reign of James I. ; not that al his advanced 
age, and with his inHaa health, he ccmld ever 
imagine that he should make use of these mate- 
rials : but he did this, inspired by the love of 
truth, and of that labour which delights in prepar- 
ing its materials for posterity. Bishop Gibson 
has made an important observation on the nature 
of such a diary ,^ which cannot be too oflen re- 
peated to those who have the opportunities of 
forming one; and for them I transcribe it. 
** Were this practised by persons of learning and 
curiosity, who have the opportunities of seeing 
into the public affairs of a kingdom, the short 
hints and strictures of this kind would of\en set 
things in a truer light than regular histories.** 



A student of this class was Sir Symonds 
D'Ewes, an independent country gentleman, to 
whose zeal we owe the valuaUe journals of par- 
liament in Elizabeth's reign, and who has left in 
manuscript a voluminous diary, from which may 
be drawn some curious matters. In the preface 
to his journals, he has presented a noble picture 
of his literary reveries, and the intended produc- 
tions of his pen. They will animate the youth- 
ful student, and show the active genius of the 
gentlemen of that day ; the present diarist ob- 
serves, «« Having now finished these volumes, I 
have already entered upon other and greater 
labours, conceiving myself not to be bom for 
myself alone,** 

'* Qui vivat sibi solas, homo nequit esse beatus, 
Male men, nam sic vivere nolo mibi." 

He then gives a list of his intended historical 
woiks, and adds, '* These I have proposed to 
myself to labour in, besides diverse others, 
smaller works : like him that shoots at the sun, 
not in hopes to retch it, but to shoot as high as 
possibly his strength, art, or skill, will permit. 
So, though I know it impossible to finish all 
these during my short and uncertain life, having 
already entered into the thirtieth year of my age, 
and having many unavoidable cares of an estate 
and family, yet if I can finish a litde in each 
kind, it may hereafter stir up some able judges 
to add an end to the whole : 

* Sic mihi contingat vivere, sicqae mori.' ** 

Richard Baxter, whose facility and diligence, 
it is said, produced one hundred and forty-five 
distinct works, wrote, he himself says, ** in the 
crowd of all my other employments.*' Assu- 
redly the one which may excite astonishment is 
his voluminous auto-biography, forming a folio 
of more than seven hundred closely-printed 
pages ; a history which takes a considerable com- 
pass, from 1616 to 1648 ; whose writer pries into 
the very seed of events, and whose personal 
knowledge of the leadii^ actors of his times 
throws a perpetual inleresi over his lengthened 
pages. Yet this was tmt written with a view of 
publication by himself; he still continn«d this 
work, till time and strength wore out the hand 
that could no longer hold the pen, and left it to 
the judgment of others, whether it should be given 
to the world. 

These were private persons. It may excite 
our surprise to disoover that our statesmeu, and 
others engaged' in active public life, ooenpied 
themselves with the same habitual attention to 
what was passing around diem in the form of 
diaries, or their own memoirs, or in forming col- 
lections for future times, with no possible view 



but for posthumous utility. They seem to have 
been inspired by the most genuine passion of 
patriotism, and an awfiil love of posterity. What 
motive less powerftd could iivduoe many noUe- 
men and gentlemen to transcribe volumes; to 
transmit to posteri^ authentic narratives, which 
would not even admit of cotemporary notice; 
either because the facts were then well known to 
all, or of so secret a nature as to render tliem 
dangerous to be communicated to their owa 
times. They sought neither fame nor interest ; 
for many collections of this nature have come 
down to us without even the names of the 
scribes, which have been usually discovered by 
accidental ciieumstances. It may be said, that 
this toil was the pleasure of idle men : — tlie idlers 
then were of a distinct race from our own* There 
is scarcely a person of reputation among them« 
who has not left such laborious records of him- 
self. I intend drawing up a list of such diaries 
and memoirs; which derive their importance from 
the diarists themselves. Even the women of 
this time partook of the same thoughtful disposi* 
tions. It appears that the Duchess of York, wife 
of James II. and the daughter of Clarendon, drew 
up a narrative of hb life : the celebrated Duchess 
of NeweasUe has formed a dignified biography of 
her husband : Lady Fanshaw^s Memoirs are par- 
tially known by some curious extracts; and 
recently Mrs. Hutchinson*s Memoirs of her 
Colond delighted every curious reader. 

The habit of laborious studies, and a zealous 
attention to the history of his own times, pro- 
duced the Register and Chronicle of Bishop 
Kenuett, ** containing matters of fact, delivered 
in the words of the most authentic papers and 
records, all daily entered and commented on ;*' it 
includes an account of all pamphlets as they ap- 
peared. This history, more valuable to us than 
to his own cotemporaries, occupied two large 
folios, of which only one has been printed; a 
zealous labour, which could only have been car- 
ried on from a moUve of pure patriotism. It is, 
however, but a small part of the diligence of the 
bishop, since his own manuscripts form a small 
library of themselves. 

The malignant vengeance of Prynne in expos- 
ing the diary of Laud to tlie public eye, lost all 
its purpose, for nothing appeared more favoura- 
ble to Laud than this exposition of his private 
diary. We forget the harshness in the personal 
manners of Laud himself, and sympathise even 
with his errors, when we turn over the simple 
leaves of this diary, which obviously was not in- 
tended for any purpose but for his own private 
eye and collected meditadons. There his whole 
heart is laid open ; his errors are not coneealedv 
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Sle purity of his intentions is estabHalied. 
Laud, who hs^ too haughtily Mended the prime 
minister with the aiehbisfaop, still, fcom consci- 
entious motives, in the hurry orpiA>lic duties, and 
in the pomp of public honours, could steal aside 
into solitude, to account to God and himself for 
every day, and " the evil theieof." 

The diary of Henry, Earl of Clarendon, who 
inherited the industry of his father, has partly 
escaped destruction; it presents us with a picture 
of the manners of the age ; from whence, says 
Bishop Douglas, we may learn that at the close 
of the last century, a man of the first quality 
madait his constant practice to pass his time 
without shaking his arm at .a gaming table, asso- 
ciatiiig with jockies at Newmarket, or murdering 
time by a constant round of giddy dissipation, if 
not or criminal indulgence. Diaries were not 
fuicdmmon in the last age : Lord Anglesey, who 
made so great a figure in the reign of Charles IL 
left one ^faind him ; and one said to have been 
written by the Duke of Shrewsbury stiU exists. 

Bat the most admirable example is Lord 
Clarendon's History of his own '*Life," or 
irather of the conrt, and every event and person 
passing before him. In this moving scene he 
copies nature with freedom, and has exquisitely 
touched the individnal character. There that 
great statesman opens the most concealed trans- 
actions, and traces the views of the most opposite 
dispositions ; and though engaged, when in exile, 
Ib furthering the royal intercourse with the loyal- 
ists, and when, on the restoration, conducting 
Ihe difficult affairs of a great nation, n careless 
monarch, and a dissipated court, yet besides his 
immortal history of the civil wars, ** the chancel- 
lor of human nature*' passed his life in habitual 
reflection, and his pen in daily employment. 
Such was the admirable industry of our later an- 
cestors ; their diaries and their memoirs are its 
monuments ! 

James 11. is an illustrious instance of the ad- 
mirable industry of our ancestors. With his 
own hand this prinee wrote down the chief oc- 
eurrences of his times, and often his instant 
reflections and conjectures. Perhaps no sove- 
reign prince, said Macphorson, has been known 
to have left behind him better materials for his- 
tory. We at length possess a considerable por- 
tion of his diary, which is that of a man of 
j^usiness and of honest intentions, containing 
many remarkable facts which had otherwise 
escaped from our historians. 

The literary man has formed diaries purely of 
his studio's, and the practice may be called yof/r- 
nalising the mind, in a summary of studies, and 
a register of loose hints and sbozzos, that some- 
times happily occur; and like Ringelbergius, that 
enthusiast for study, whose animated exhortations 
to young students have been apdy compared to 
the sound of a trumpet in the field of battle, 
marked down every night, before going to sleep, 
what had been done during the studious day. Of 
this class of diaries. Gibbon has given us an illus- 
trious model ; and there is an unpublished quarto 
of the late Barr^ Roberts, a young student of 
genius, devoted to curious researches, which de- 
serves to meet the public eye. I should like to 
see alltde book published with this title, «* Otium 
delitioaum in quo objecfa vel in aciione, vef in 
lecfione, vef in visione ad singuloa dies Jinni 
1629 obnervata representanfur.^ This writer 
was a German, who boldly published, for the 
course of one year, whatever he read or had 
seen every day in that jrear. As mi experiment, 
if honestly performed, this might be curious to 



the phiiosoplitcftl obnrver; tot to writ* dolni 
every thing, may end in something like nothing. 
A great poetical cotemporary of otir owa coun- 
try does not think that even PftBAHS should pass 
away unnoted; and he calls this register, his 
Noeturnalt, His dreams are assuredly poetical; 
as Laud's, who journalised his, seem to have been 
made up of the afifairs of state and religion; the 
personages are his patrons, his enemies, and 
others; his dreams are sccnical and dramatic. 
Works of this nature are not designed for the 
public eye; they are domestic annals, to be 
guarded in the litde arehives of a family ; they 
are offerings cast before our Lares. 

Pleasing, when youth is long expired, to trace 
The forms oar pencil or our pen designM ; - 
Such was oar yoathfiil air, and shape and &cse, 
Suoh the soft lioagB of oar youthful mind. 

Shbnstonk. 



FrQBi Cailyl«'ii Lectures. 
THE HERO AS KING. 

CROMWELL, NAPOLBON, MODERN RBVOLUTIOMISM. 
(CoBtiBUfed from No. 23.) 

Looking at the man's life with our own eyes, it 
seems to me a very diffenmt hypothesis saggvsts 
itself. What little vire know of his early obscure 
years, distorted as it has come down to us, does it 
not all betoken an earnest, hearty, sincere kind of 
man 1 His nervous melancholic temperament indi- 
cates rather a seriousness too deep for him. You 
remember that story of his having a vision of the 
Evil Spirit, predicting that he would be Sovereign 
of England, and so forth. In broad daylight, some 
huge white spectre, which he took to be the devil, 
with preternatural monitions of some sort, shows 
itself to him : the Royalists made immense babble 
about it ; but apart from their speculations, we o«n 
suppose this story of the spectre to be true. Then 
there are afbrwards those hypochondriacal vbioos ; 
the doctor sent for; Oliver imagining that ^Uhe 
steeple of Huntingdon was about to tumble on him.*' 
Such an excitable deep-feeling nature, in that rugged 
stubborn bulk of his; in other words, a soul of such 
ititenrittf, such sensibility, with all its strength ! 

The young Oliver is sent to study law ; falls, for 
a little period, into some of the dissipations of youth ; 
but speedily repents, abandons all this: not much 
above twenty, he is married, settled as an altogether 
grave and quiet man. He pays back what money 
he had won at gambling; he does not think any 
gain of that kina could be really hit. It h very in- 
teresting, very natural, this "conversion," as they 
welt name it; this awakening of a neat true soul 
from the worldly slough, to see into tke awful truth 
of things ; to see that time and its shows all rested 
on eternity, and this poor earth of ours was the 
threshold either of heaven or hell ! Oliver's life at 
Ely as a sober industrious farmer, is it not altogether 
as that of a true devout mani He has renounced 
the world and its ways ; iff prizes are not the thing 
that can entich him. He tills the earth; he reads 
his Bible ; daily assembtas his servants round him 
to worship God. Ho coalbrts persecuted ministers, 
is fond of preachers ; nay, can preaoh himself-^ex- 
horts his neighbours to be wise, to redeem the time. 
In all this, what ** hypocrisy,*' "ambition," "cant," 
or other falsity 1 The man's hopes, I do believe, were 
fixed on the other higher world ; his aim to get well 
thither by walking well through his hnmble course 
in thia world. He courts no notice s what could no- 
tice hem do for him % " Ever in his great Task- 
master's eye^" it is strikisg, toe, how he comes 
out once into public view ; he, since mo other is 
willing to come: in resistance to a public grievance. 
I mean, in the matter of the Bedford Fens. No one 
elsf* will go to law with authority ; therefore he will. 
That matter once settled, he retoms back into obscu- 
rity, to his Bible and his plough. " Gain influence?" 



His influence is the most legitimate; derived fno 
personal knowledge of him, as a just, lehfioii, 
reasonable, and determined man. In this ir^ he 
has lived till past forty ;. old age is now in Ti«w of 
him, and the earnest portal of death and eternity;— 
it was at this point that he suddenly became »iih 
bitious !" 1 do not interpret his parliameotary mii- 
sien in that way ! 

His successes in parliament, his successes throovk 
the war, are honest successes of a brave man; w\» 
has more resolution in the heart of him, ooie Mt 
in the head of him, than any other rasa. His 
prayers to God ; his spoken thanks to the God of 
Victory, who had preserved him safe, and carrid 
him forward so far, through the furious clash of i 
world all set in conflict, urough desperate-iookbg 
envelopements at Dunbar ; through the death bai of 
so many battles; mercy after mercy ; to the ^' cross- 
iog mercy" of Woroestor Fight: all this u good 
and genuine for deep-hearted Calvinistic CroatvdL 
Only to vain unbelieving cavaliers, worshiping lot 
God but their own " love-locks," frivolities, nd 
formalities, living quito apart from contemplatkai 
of God, living -without God in the world, need it 
seem hypocritical. 

Nor will his participatton k the king's death ii> 
volve him in condemnation with us. It is a sin 
business killing of a king ! But if yon once go to 
war with him, it lies there s this and all elae lies 
there. Once at war, you have made wager of bank 
with him : it is he to die, or else you. Recoodh^ 
tion is problematic ; may be possible, or, far mm 
likely, is impossible. It is now pretty graenllT 
admitted that the parliament, having vanqiiisM 
Charles First, had no wsy of making any tesibb 
arrangement with him. The large PrMbyteriii 
party, ap)}rehensive now of the Independents, vm 
most anxious to do so ; anxious, indeed, as for tbei 
own existence; but it could not be. The onbappy 
Charles, in those final Hampton Conrt negotiatiocs, 
shows himself as a man fatally incapable of be» 
dealt with. A man who, once for all, could not and 
would not undei'Handf — whose thongffat did not ii 
any measure represent to him the real fact of tke 
matter; nay, worse, whose -word did not at all repn- 
sent his thought We may say this of him witlioet 
cruelty, with deep pity rather: but it is true and od- 
deniable. Forsaken there of all but the %om of 
Kingship, he still, findin|r himself treated witk (^ 
ward respect as a King, fancied that he might pbj 
off party against narty, and smuggle hinsslf IbIo 
his old power by decetving both. Alas! they bob 
di9C9ver^d that he was ^^iving then. A ma 
whose voTtf/ will not inform you stall what be mens 
or will do, is not a man you can bargain witk. Yos 
must ffet out of that man's way, or pot him oitof 
yours! The Presbyterians, in their despair, were 
still for believing Charles, thou^ found false, lo- 
believable, again and again. Not so Cromwdi: 
** For all oor fighting," says he, *< we are to hswi 
liule bit of paper V* No !— 

In fact, every where we have to note the deem 
practical ejfe of this man; how he drives towards^ 
practical and practicable ; has a genuine insigjit vm 
what is fact. Such an intellect, I maintain, does 
not belong to a false man : the false man sees fab 
shows, plausibilities, expediences : the true man a 
needed to discern oven practical truth. CrooBir^ 
advice about the Parliament's Army, early in the 
oomest, how they were touHsniiss thdr city-lapsieii, 
flimsy riotous persons, nm*ehoose substanlial ^ 
men, whose heart was in the work, to be BtA^mk 
them : this is advice by a man who sav. Fact u* 
swers, if you see Into fact! Cromwell's Jrondda 
were the embodiment of this insight of his; aa 
fearing God ; and without any other fear. No jbok 
conclusively genuine set of fiffhtere ever trod the soil 
of England, or of any other land. 

Neither ^11 we blame greatly that word of Cros- 
welPs to ihera ; which was so blamed : ^ If the Kiig 
should meet me in battle, 1 would 1^1) the Kiu^P 
Why noti These words were spoken to men wbo 
stood as before a hij^her than kings, llbey had Mt 
more than iheir own lives on the cast. The pariis- 
ment may call it, in. offietal langoage, a fifhtii9 *^fir 
the King:*' but we, for our share, cannbt ondeiMaod 
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The Aoaerioaoa inherit the cerebral orgaoiaatian 
of the three Britieh nations, in whem the orfans 
of ComSaiiveaeas, De«tniotiveneM» Self-Esteeoi, 
nnJ Firmness, the elements of pugnacity and 
warlike adventure, are largely developed, in 
tham this endowment is accompanied hy a rest- 
less activity of mind, which tinds natural and 
agreeable vent in war, and by a degree of intelli- 
gence which renders them capable equally of in- 
dividual oQterprise and of combination in action. 
Add to all these the influence of extreme youth, 
and the belligerent spirit of this people is easily 
accounted for. In mentioning their extreme 
youth, I do not refer to their short national exist- 
ence of only »ixty- three years, since the 4th of 
July, 1770, but to the extraordinary proportion 
of young persons in their population. It is well 
known Siat the population of the United States 
doubles every twenty-flve years by natural in- 
crease alone, and every twenty-three years when 
aseiated by immigration ; but I have not observed 
that any just appreciation has been made by tra- 
vellers of the influence of this fact on the charac- 
ter of the people. Nearly three generations are 
on the fleld at the same time, and as nearly every 
male, on arriving at twenty-one years of age has 
a vote, the preponderating influence of the young 
on the national resolves is very striking. From 
attending their public political meetings, my con- 
viction is, that the majority of tiieir voters are 
under thirty-flve or thirty-six years of age. Here, 
then, we have a people of naturally pugnacious 
dispositions, reared in the admiration of warlike 
deeds, imperfectly instructed in the principles on 
which the real greatness of nations is founded, 
possessed of much mental activity, impelled by 
all the fervour of youth, and unrestrainad by expe- 
rience. It would be matter of surprise if they 
were not predisposed to rush into a contest, espe- 
cially with Britain, whom tiiey still regard as 
then hereditary foe. 

Fortunately, however, for the people, and for 
the interests of civilisation throughout the world, 
there are numerouii and strong impediments to 
the gratification of their warlike propensities. 
Their actual pursuits are all pacific ; they live in 
•f^enty, and sufler no grievances except those 
which flow from their own errors, and which 
they have the power to renKHre ; they have no 
warlike neighbours to threaten their frontiers; 
and the constitutions of the general government, 
and of the several states, leave the executive 
power so feeble, that it can only add to its own 
embarrassments by engaging in hostilities. The 
American standing array cooeisis of only 13,530 
men of all arms and all ranks, while its corps of 
militia are altogether unads4>ted to aggressive 
warfare. The nation, therefore, has no force, 
except seven line-of-battle ships, twelve frigates, 
and twenty sloops of war (exclusive of those on 
the stocks,) with which to maintain a war of ag- 
gression. So therouffhly inefficient was the 
militia found to be 1 Alie last war, except as a 
defensive force, that the general government re- 
sorted to the expedient of engaging volunteers ; 
and on the present occasion, congress has autho- 
rised the raising of 50,000 men on the same 
terms. Fifty ^usand volunteers may not ap- 
pear to be a very formidable host to those who 
do not know the American people ; but it would 
probably be found to consist of tough materials. 
A pfoelamslbD for the enlistment of sueh a force, 
would call forth that number of young, ardent, 
enthusiastic men, with heads full of fancies about 
g}ory, and temperaments burning for the gratifl- 
eations arising from enterprise and danger. A 
I.— 11. 24 



few months would suffice to confer on them the 
advantages of discipline, and they would then 
closely resemble the hosts of excited Frenchmen 
whom Napoleon led to the easy conquest of Italy 
and Gernany. It ia a hleiising to the civilised 
world that so many impediuMmts exist to this 
class of men attaining the ascsvideiicy in the na- 
tional councils. 

March d. Therm. 31". The UniveradUta, 
— This day I heard the Rev. Mr. Thomas, a 
universalist minister, preach on the text ** Charity 
suflfereth long," &c. The inscription in front of 
the pulpit is *' Grod is Love." He described one 
great difference between the character of Grod, as 
revealed in the New Testament, and that of the 
gods of the Greeks and Romans, to consist in 
the '« Love" of the God of the Chnstians. The 
heathen deities were personifications of** power," 
much resembling the devil of some Christian 
sects ('* in whose existence," said he, ** we do 
not believe, regarding him as a mere phantom of 
the imagination.") The discourse was very 
able, well composed, and delivered from short 
notes. The congregation presented that respecta- 
ble appearance in point of dress and deportment 
which characterises the American churches in 
general; but it was not so numerous as some 
others. 

The universalists are stated, in the American 
Almanac, to have 653 congregations or churches, 
317 ministers, and 600,000 people in the Union. 
They believe in universal salvation ; but in ap- 

Sing this doctrine they differ annong them- 
/es. Dr. Chauncey, of Boston, who is 
re^rded as a high authority among them, in his 
work on ** The salvation of all men^" lays it 
down as a rule that those individuals who in this 
life have been enabled, by the Son of God, to 
make great attainments in virtue, shall, in the 
next, enter on the enjoyment of happiness im- 
mediately a(\er death; while the incorrigibly 
wicked in this world will be " awfully miserable" 
hereafter, not to continue so for ever, but that 
they may be convinced of their folly, and reco- 
vered to a virtuous frame of mind. Another class 
of universalists follow Mr. Relly, of England, 
and Mr. Murray, of the United States, in admit- 
ting **no punishment for sin but what Christ 
suffered ; but speak of a punishment which is 
consequent upon sin, as darkness, distress, and 
misery, which they assert are ever attendant upon 
transgression. But, as to know the true God and 
Jesus Christ is life eternal, and as all shall know 
him, from the least to iUe greatest, that know- 
ledge or belief will consequently dispel or save 
from nil the darkness, distress, and fear, which are 
attendant upon guilt and unbelief, and, being per- 
fectly holy, we shall consequenfly be perfecfly 
and eternally happy." 

I was informed by several individuals in dif- 
ferent parte of the Union, that tlie universalivts 
are making more progress among the common 
people than the unitarians ; and that unitarianism, 
where it exists, attracts a larger proportion of the 
higher and better educated circles. 

March 4. Ther. 21''. Mortta multicaulia, 
American silk. — The Americans are at present 
labouring under an excitement about the cultiva- 
tion of the mulberry tree, the rearing of silk- 
worms, and the roanufaoture of silk. The 
newspapers teem with advertisements, announc- 
ing the sale of moms raulticaulis trees in innu- 
merable quantities ; and many persons are reported 
to have realised handsome fortunes by rearing 
and selling them. To-day I saw at Wilmington 
a waistcoat and pair of pantaloons made of Ame- 



hcan silk ; and although the cultivators may be 
much further from success than they at ptesent 
believe, it appears not impvoM>le that, with their 
ingenuity and perseverance, they may ultimately 
euoceed in addmg silk to their other products. 

WUnUngton. — Leeturtt on JEducation. — I 
delivered my third lecture on education in the 
Lyceum at Wilmington this evening, which was 
attended by 170 persons of both sexes. Hand- 
some resolutions approving of the lectures were 
passed, and afterwards published. 

At the close of the lecture, an old gentleman 
rose, and asked nie whether there were not brains 
so deficient, that their owners had it not in their 
power to act aecmrding to the moral law ? I had 
been told that, since my first lectuie, there had 
been a grand debate in the Lyceum on the ques- 
tion whether phrenology leads to fatalism, and 
that this gentleman had opposed it, on the ground 
that it does lead to this result. This question 
was obviously calculated to furnish matter for 
more argument. In anewer, I stated that, befoie 
one can judge of what any doctrine leads to, it is 
necessary to know the doctrine itself; that I had 
not lectured on Phrenology, but only on eduoA* 
tion, before the present audience, and, tlierefoie, 
presumed that they were strangers to what Phi^ 
nology teaches; Uiat in Phil^ielphia, after de- 
voting twenty hours* to the exposition of Phre- 
nology, I had dedicated a large portion of one 
lecture to its connection with *< moral response 
bility ;" and that, as I cotild not now reojmitulale 
expositions given in these twenty hours, f hoped 
that the audience would excuse me for not enter* 
ingon the results dcducible from theao* This 
was accepted as a sofBcient reason for declining 
to answer the question.* 

March 5. Ther. 18''. In going to Wilming- 
ton yesterday, and returning from it to-day, I 
observed a cpnsidsrable namber of lambs newly 
dropped in the fields, with their mothers, also 
numbete of cattle out of doors. There is scarcely 
a tinge of green to be discovered in the grass* 
These animtds are fed on hay and the leaves of 
Indian com, which are saved in harvest, and are 
said to make good fodder. Autumn-sown wheat 
is now visible, but it looks dark, small, and sickly. 
No field labour is going on, as the ground is 
deeply frozen. ' 

Mtfch 8. Ther. 37°. Tlie bad health if the 
Amtricun women. — In the February number of 
the Southern Literary Messenger, Dr. Harvey 
Lindsley, of Washington city, makes the follow* 
i^g remarks on this subject. I copy his own 
words, because I believe them to represent the 
(acts correctly, and also because a simihur de- 
scription, if given by a European visiter, would 
be more likely to give offence than when it pr<^ 
ceeds from an American physician. 

'* The remark," says Dr. Lindsley, ** has oAen 
been made by Europeans who have visited this 
country — and the melancholy truth has been con- 
firmed by Americans who have traveled on the 
eastern continent^-that American women suffer 
much more from ill health than those of other 
countries. My attention has for some time past 
been particularly directed to this subject ; and I 
am convinced that the remark is undoubtedly true 
to an alarming extent, and that it is the duty of 
the medical profeasion to examine into its cause, 
and, if possible, to suggest and urge upon the 
public the appropriate remedies. 



* In my work on Moral Philosophy, under te 
heed of *« Treatment of Crhninals," I have disdussed 
the qaestian rammed to in the text. 
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«* Not only is the average health of our ootm* 
try women much less robust that that enjoyed by 
corresponding classes in Europe, and particu- 
larly in Great Britain, but it is much more infirm 
iban that of the other sex in our country ; — I 
mean, after making due allowances for tiiose dis- 
eases and afflictions peculiar to their situation and 
duties in society. 

♦• With respect to their inferiority in point of 
vigour, strength, and robustness, to the women 
of Encland, as well as of the continent, I believe 
there is not one dissenting voice among those 
who have enjoyed the most ample opportunities 
lor comparison, and whose attention has been 
attracted to ^e subject. The European has a 
audi more florid and healthful complexion— -a 
much more vigorous person — and is capable of 
enduring much more fatigue and exposure, and 
of performing much harder labour. The slender, 
and delicate, and fragile form — the pale, sallow, 
and waxen complexion—- which are so common 
'tmong us, are comparatively seldom seen abroad. 
The feats of pedestrianism, which are ahnost 
daily performed in England, even by ladies of 
Tank and fortune, would appear almost incredii le 
4o our feeble and sedentary countrywomen. As 
jtn illustration of this remark, it is mentioned by 
-tt recent traveller, in his letters from England, 
-tfiat, while staying for a few days at the house 
of a friend in the interior of the country, it was 
inroposed one morning that the family, inc!uding 
^ladies, should make a call on another fiiend, 
<Who lived about five miles distant. They ac- 
leordingly started on foot, without any remark 
ibetng made as to the mode of locomotion, as if it 
were an ordinary occurrence, and, on their way 
home, were so little fatigued aff to* be desirous of 
snaking a digression of some two or three miles, 
in order to exhibit some picturesque view, which 
they 4boughi might be interesting to their guest, 
as a stranger. Such a pedestrian excursion by 
an American woman woi?ld be an event to be 
ialkedofforlife! 

" That the females of our country are likewise 
much ^eater suflerers from ill health than our 
•ex, is a fact which the daily observation of me- 
dical men has abundant opportunity of confirm- 
ing, and a class of diseo8es,/rom which they suf- 
fer most, are prerisely those which we would 
suppose would be produced by the peculiar 
•causes operating uponlhem. They are dcrange- 
:ments of the digestive and nervous apparatus. 
Svery physician of much experience must have 
been struck with the fearful extent and obstinate 
nature of these afl*ections — always diflicult to 
yemedy, and frequently even to alleviate; and 
4hey seem confined almost exclusively to females 
*nd men of sedentary habits. Vhey are always 
produetive of great and protracted suffering." 

The American ladies generally "ascribe their 
maladies to the very variable climate of their 
country. This may have some influence; but 
their own habits appear-to me to contribute much 
;nore to their sufferings. They rarely walk 
jsbroad for the sake of fresh air and exercise. In 
jgeneral, they live and sleep in ill-aired apart- 
ments. Their duties press constantly on their 
minds, and riiey do not give sufiicient eflfect to 
the maxim, that cheerful amusement and variety 
of occupation ^re greaUy conducive to health. 
They do not properly regulate their diet ; pies, 
pastry, and animsA food, are consumed in quan- 
tities too abundant for a sedentary life ; and baths 
and ablutions are too rarely used. Almost every 
family house In Philadelphia, built within these 
fifteen years, has a bathf but mapy of the ladies 



either do not use them» or, from some misappre- 
hension of their influence, do not remain long 
enough In them to enjoy their full benefit. We 
met with a married lady in one of the American 
cities, whose florid and healthy odour attracted 
my attention; and, on my remarking it, she 
mentioned, that in till ^seasons she slept widi her 
bed-room window partially open. We have fol- 
lowed the same practice since our arrival in the 
United States, and also walked abroad every 
day, however cold, and with great advantage to 
health. 

It is not for want of knowledge that the Ameri- 
can ladies suffer so much inconvenience from bad 
health. The works of Dr. John Bell, before 
mentioned, are highly practical-, and in extensive 
circulation, as are also Dr. A. Combe's Physio- 
logy applied to Health and Education, and many 
similar books. Nay, these works are taught in 
female academies. But there is a wide interval 
between knowledge and practice. In one female 
seminary in which Dr. Combe's " Physiology** 
(with questions appended to the chapters) is used 
as a class-book, its rules appeared to me to be 
violated in the very act of teaching them ; that is 
to say, the brains of the young ladies were 
strained by excessive tasks, and by undue ex- 
citement of the spirit of emulation. The dis- 
tinction between inttructing and training is still 
imperfectly understood, both in the United States 
and in Great Britain. These young hdies were 
taught JU) repeat the laws of health, but they were 
not trained to carry them into practice in their 
daily habits. Apparendy, their leading objects 
in learning them were, to be able to show off 
their knowledge at the public examinations, to 
gain prizes, and to establish their reputation for 
superior talents. The pupils of a disubguished 
teacher in Edinburgh used to astonish the public 
by the great extent, accuracy, and readiness of 
their knowledge of history, exhibited at their 
annual examinations ; but the admiration of their 
exploits diminished when tlie secret of his teach- 
ing was known. Questions were printed at the 
end of each chapter, and in reading the work he 
desired tliem to mark certain words in the text 
with a pencil ; and added that these constituted 
the answers to the questions, which they must 
learn to repeat promptly whenever the questions 
were asked. They did so ; but their knowledge 
was not an intellectual conception of the histori- 
cal events, but resulted from a mere parrot-like 
exercise of verbal memory, and faded as rapidly 
as it was acquired. I fear that, in the United 
States, the laws of health are still taught in a 
somewhat similar manner. 

One general defect in the mental condition of 
all of us is, that in ten Instances we act from im- 
pulse and habit for once that we do so from re- 
flection. This arises from imperfect training in 
youth. Our impulsive faculties, being early de- 
veloped, and possessing great natural energy, are 
constantly liable to err; and to lead us into evil, 
when not conti oiled and directed by enlightened 
intellect. One object, therefore, in teaching the 
young, should be to communicate knowledge^ 
and another to train the propensities and senti- 
ments to submit to the control of the intellect. 
This Inst department of educadon is greatly ne- 
glected, except in the infant schools conducted 
on Mr. Wilderspin's principles. In the United 
States, training is needed above all things ; for 
the public institutions of the country, in fostering 
a spirit of independence, encourage the young to 
rely on themselves ; in other words, to act from 
the impulsive elements of their nature, much 



more than flrom reflection. Reflectkm, when 
founded on knowledge, ptoduees habilt of seK^ 
denial, self-restratnt, and obedience. Tbs want 
of this practical training and discipline is seen in 
the males, in the recklessness with which thejr 
dash into speculation and adventure, panuM[ 
their leading impulses at all hazards ; and in the 
females, in the pertinacity with which th^ ad- 
here to practices which they know to be injnd- 
ous to health, and in their deficiency of mestai 
resolution to submit to the temporaiy suffRiingi 
whidi always accompany a change of evil habits. 

If the conductors of the female seminvies 
would require their pupils to recapitulate, obm a 
week, what they do in obedience to the laws of 
health, and train them for two or three yean to 
the practice of these laws, they would fona 
habits that would last during life, and thus render 
the knowledge which they communicate effi»- 
tual. 

March 9. Ther. 35**. Supremacf/ of the Law: 
Tlie Orand Jury, — ^Judge Bouvier has just de- 
livered an excellent charge to the Grand Jny. 
The following extracts represafit (hithfully the 
spirit in which the judges in the United States 
generally enforce the claims of the law oo ^ 
people. 

*' Besides finding the bills which are prepared 
by the atti^ey general and sent to you, yoi 
have the right, ami it is your duty, to pieseai 
such offences and offenders as yon may know of 
your own knowledge, or of which proof has ben 
given to you. Sometimes grand juries preMOt 
nuisances in classes, as gambling-houses, lip- 
pling-houses, and the like. This may be vd 
enough, gentlemen, and doubtless such preMit- 
ments have a good effect in some degree. But 
if such things are known to exist, it is much bet- 
ter to present the offender and the ofllenee iodrri^ 
dually. In the generality of the charge, die 
heinousnesis of the crime is indiatincliy fjlt or 
not .perceived. ' One presentment of one nidi 
offence, and the name of the offender, followed 
by a conviction, would have more terror in it to 
such evil doers than a thousand such fraitkis 
presentments. 

•• Our exertions to enforce obedience to tbe 
laws cannot be too greau The law must reign 
supreme, or anarchy have the sway. Jostiee, 
order, and right must be sustained, or rapine and 
murder take their place : we have no middle 
ground, and it is for us to say, whether our noble 
institutions, jnstly our pride, and the admiratioe 
of the world, are to be sacrificed to the spnit 
which has manifested itself in so many places, 
of disregarding the law, and of having recoane 
to brute force, to redress real or iroagnnrr 
wrongs. We censure, very justly, those foreifs 
travellers, who, after sharing our hospitality, T^ 
turn to their own country, and publish their 
views of American manners in such a way ai to 
caricature rather than tQ paint them. GelItl^ 
men, let us not give theffl any occasioB or appa- 
rent justification for such slanders, by a disregaid 
of the laws which we have ourselves mode. 
Upon you depends whether the laws shall be 
properly enforced ; use every exertion, then, to 
punish its violators; bring allMrho have been 
guilty to punishment, and particularly those wbo 
make it their business to ensnare oiheia into 
crime. 

** I regret to say, that, with all ^e exertiom 
which our very vigilant mayors and the ffXvet 
magistrates in the districte make, still the lawi 
are, in many respects, as a dead letter. 1^ 
fault is not in the oflicers, for they do ^ in tbeir 
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>ower, but ia the system, which it not suffi- 
ciently energetic to prevent the habitual coromis- 
»ion of crime. The laws should not be placed 
>a the statute book as a dead letter, to be brought 
oto action only when accident may lead to de- 
jectton, perhaps one of a thousand cases, but be 
constantly active, • ready to apply a remedy to 
srery evil felt by society. Who, that looks 
iroand, but must admit the laws relating to ilie 
iale of spirituous liquors are daily, hourly vio- 
ated, not in one or two places only, but through- 
>ut the city and county of Philadelphia ? And 
;et the mayor of the city and mayor of the 
lorthem liberties, and the police iiiagistrates of 
he districts, have but little power, and less 
neaos, to break up these dens of iniquity. The 
tame observations may be made in regard to 
raming-houses and lottery-offices, which, though 
kot so numerous, no doubt exist to a great ex- 
ent, as is evident by the casual discovery occa- 
sionally made of some of them.*' 

I have often heard \he judges complain uf the 
W3ni of power in the law, and of the deficiency 
>f the means for executing it; as evils which cha- 
acierise their institutions. The remark of Aris- 
ode in his Politics, that the great danger to 
iemocracies lies in the reluctance of the people 
x> part with as much power as is necessary to 
'estrain their own excesses, seems to be recog- 
ti«ed by them as too applicable to this country.* 
f et a deroocny^y, with such institutions as those 
>f the United Sutes, can have no good grounds 
br withholding power from their judges and ma- 
ntra tes ; because these officers are completely 
inder the control of the people. The laws may 
>e altered, and the judges and magistrates re- 
noved, at the will of the people ; and it is the 
nterest of all th&t order should be preserved and 
[property protected. The judges, however, have 
i natural desire to increase die power of the law 
md of the magistrates, just as the clergy have to 
lugment the influence of the church ; and per- 
tiaps it is also a safe rule for them to depict, in 
strong colours, its defects and the weakness of 
its executive department^ in order to induce the 
public to lend a vigorous support to both ; but, 
on tlie whole, it appears to me that life, properly, 
uid social order, are fully more secure than a 
stranger, judging from the charges and conversa- 
tions of some of the judges, would infer. 

7%e Firemen. — 1 was amused to-day to see a 
iroop of boys training themselves, in their play, 
to be future firemen. They had a miniature car- 
riage of a fire-engine, named *• Hero," with ropes 
attached to it, and one of their own number sat 
on it and represented the engine. They ran 
ronnd Franklin Square, braying through a tin 
tmmpet, and uttering many unearthly sounds, 
in excellent imitation of tlieir seniors. The real 
Bremen ure all volunteers, and serve without 
pay ; and it is thus that their numbers are re- 
cmited. 

Mr. EtpyU Theory of Storms. — This sub- 
ject has excited much attention in Philadelphia, 
and the scientific men concur in expressing an 



* Aristotle's words are these. Speaking of the 
establishment of -that form of democracy in which 
the pnblio bosiness is performed b]; paid functiona- 
ries, he says, ** Above all, demagogues must never 
cease to convince the people that, under their fa- 
TouritA demoeracy, they will be at liberty to live as 
ibey list; this will procure for them the assistance 
of the majority : for the greater part of mankind will 
always be better pleased to live licentiously, than to 
submit to the restraints of salutary discipline.'*— 
I>9liiieM, B. viii. OUUomU TrantL p. 469. 



opinion in favour of its essential truth. The fol- 
lowing is a condensed abstract of Mr. Espy^s 
principles :— - 

By ascertaining the dew-point, we discover the 
quantity of vapour which the air contains. Mr. 
Dalton, of Manchester, made this discovery. 
The following table exhibits the i elation of tlie 
temperature to the quantiw of vapour : — 
Diiw PuitiL Quaolitjr of vapour. 

82 • . ■jljf 

62- . . ,1^ 

80*> . . A 

The equilibrium of the air may become disturbed 
by heat or moisture below. Ascending columns 
or currents will then be formed. As they ascend, 
they will conie under less pressure, and conse- 
quenUy expand. This expansion will produce 
one degree and a quarter of cold for every bun- 
dled yards of ascent. The dew-point will fall 
only one quarter of a degree for every hundred 
yards. Cloud will begin to form wfien the air 
rises as many hundred yards as the dew-point is 
below the air in degree. When the vapour con- 
denses, it will give out the latent caloric into the 
air. This will prevent the air from cooling more 
than half as much as it would do in its farther 
ascent. Thus, the higher the air rises, the 
warmer will it be when compared to the air out- 
side of the cloud at the same height. For every 
degree that it is warmer, it will be ^^j lighter 
than air at zero. Thus the barometer will fall 
under the cloud ; ihe air wiU run in on all sides 
under the cloud, and upwards, with a velocity of 
240 feet per second for a fall of one inch, and so 
on in proportion to the square loot of the fall. 

An application has been made to the legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania for a grant to defray the 
expense of au experiment, causing rain to mil by 
producing an ascending current of air by means 
of a great artificial fire. The petition was re- 
ferred to a committee, and on 6th March, Mr. 
Smith, of Philadelphia, on their behalf, reported 
in favour of granting Mr. Espy ** a sum equal to 
the expenses of making the experiment, if he 
shall cause it to rain over a territory of 1000 
square miles ; the sum of $25,000 if he shall 
cause it to rain copiously over a territory of 
5000 square miles ; and the sum of $50,000 if he 
shall cause it to rain copiously over a territory of 
10,000 square miles, or in such quantities as shall 
keep die Ohio river navigable during the whole 
summer, from the city of Pittsburg to the Mis- 
sissippi river; the larger sum in each case to ex- 
clude the smaller ;" and the committee farther 
proposed, that the governor shonid be ** author- 
ised and required to appoint three impartial and 
competent persons to witness and juc^e of the 
said experiment, who shall, at the times and 
places appointed by the said James P. Espy, 
attend for that purpose ; and upon such experi- 
ments being fully made and completed, the said 
persons shall certify to the governor the result 
thereof, and if the same shall be successful, the 
governor shall draw his warrant on the treasurer 
of the commonwealth in favour of the said James 
P. Espy, for such of the said sums as he shall 
be entitled to under this resolution.'* 

The New York Evening Star objects to this 
report, because •' the proposition savours of blas- 
phemy !" Surely steamboats, which not only 
sail without the wind, but even against it, must 
be moving masses of ** blasphemy" in the eyes 
of the editor of the Star. 

lforking'fnefC9 Grievancet. — On the 7th of 
January last, the working men held a conven- 



tion, and appointed a committee of twelve of 
their number to deliberate on Uieir condition and 
affairs, and to report. The address of the com- 
mittee '*to the working men of the city and 
county of Philadelphia" has been published. In 
a country which enjoys an unlimited field for 
the profitable employment of its people; in 
which, consequently, labour is highly paid, and 
in which universal suffrafl^e prevails, an exposi- 
tion of the working-men s mevances may be 
regarded as a kind of psychological curiosity. 
The imagination is tasked to divine in what their 
sufferings can consist. Tet here is a manifesto 
which might almost literally be adopted by the 
Chartists of England, or the workmen of Lyons* 
*' It is necessary," say the committee, '* to re- 
store the equilibrium to society which your in- 
difference has pennitted others to monopolise." 
** We cannot, must not, disguise the fact, tliat 
other portions of the community have arrayed 
themselves against your interests, and, while you 
stand single and alone, and oppose with naked 
truth their unhallowed schemes, you are only 
exhausting your strength in an unequal and pro- 
fitless contest." — ** The committee cheerfully as- 
sent that the interests of the whole people are 
identical under our republican form of institu- 
tions ; but this equality or reciprocity of rights 
is no longer regardetl — ihe great principles which 
aroused the latent energies of freemen" ** are 
now lost in corporate interest, which* controls 
nearly all the avenues to wealth, absorbs the 
whole altentiim of the legislature, while it leaves 
you, who are the majority, in a state of abject 
servitude, and the fruits of your toil to be enjoyed 
by those who have obtained special grants from 
the legislamre to retain the product which you 
have produced. We also admit, that no system 
can be introduced which will free, perhaps, a 
majority of the people from manual labour ; but 
we do insist that a better system than the pre- 
sent, which inflicts upon thein any perpetual toil 
and eternal poverty, can be devised. What ar- 
gument can oe adduced why a more equal dii* 
tribtUion of wealth sliould not be made f Be 
not alarmed at the annunciation of an equal dis- 
tribution of wealth, or rather the equal means of 
obtaining wealth. No surer index can be desired 
where overgrown wealth and luxury are enjoyed 
on one side, that squalid wretchedness and misery 
is the inevitable doom of the other ; this is an un- 
erring Ntest, adapted to all ages and countries." 

The reader probably expects the next sentence 
to contain a recommendation to spoil the rich» 
and divide their wealth among the poor ; but the 
committee entertain other views. They proceed 
— " There is a natural innate repugnance to be 
found in us all of associating with uiose whom 
we consider not our equals in point of general 
intelligence— this should be the only distinction 
known in society. This feelinff of superiority 
may be found in the higher waUts of life as re- 
gards their own members." *' Remember, intel- 
ligence is a passport everywhere^-commanding 
respect where aught else has failed." ** You are 
accused of wishing to level down society and 
appropriate to yourselves the proceeds of others* 
industry. Throw back the imputation with a 
vengeance, for you know that the mass are leveled 
almost below the common feelings of humanity, 
and your toil appropriated to fill other coffers." 

«* Do not retaliate." " You are for a system 
which tvUl level uj^ imtead of down.*^ ♦• Fel- 
low working-nten! The leveling system we 
speak of is a system of education which shall 
teach every child in the commonwealth his duty 
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and interest as a citizen and freeman ; working- 
men are now allowed to take but half a drink at 
the rippling riil as it flows beneath their feet and 
^— and this, too, as a public charity. 

•' We speak not of the hackneyed system of 
education which is now the ord«r of the day — of 
schools where the same prejudices are taught, and 
the same partial influences exist, as are found out 
of doors — of high schools which are said to be 
founded to carry out more perfectly the system 
of common schools, where the children of affluent 
parents are takefti from private schools and placed 
m the common schools, barely suflicient time to 
have them become members, that they may be 
taken into the high schools in preference to those 
who have prepared themselves in the primary in- 
stitutions, simply because they are more proficient 
and advanced in their studies ; but we speak of a 
democratic republican education, which regards 
all the children as equals, and provides food and 
clothing during the period they are receiving aii 
education to flt them as members of society and 
component parts of a free government ; so when 
they shall arrive at maturity, and are thrown 
upon the world and their own resources, they 
may start equal in the race for the accumulation 
of wealth, or in pursuit of the honours of the 
government. Thtn is the leveling systerii we 
desire — (he only equal distribution of wealth we 
ask. 

" No system, fellow working-men, will tend 
so directly to a more equal distribution of wealth 
as an equal and perfect system of education. 

** Knowledge is power ; the committee, there- 
fore, exhort all to bind up their resources, and 
let their exertions tend to one mighty and simul- 
taneous effort for the accomplishment of this de- 
sired object." 

They recommend, /ir^/. The formation of trade 
societies and associations ; secotuily. The forma- 
tion of united trade societies ana associations; 
thirdly. The formation of a literary and scientific 
institute ; fourthly^ A joint-stock company for 
the erecting of a hall for the use of the united 
trade societies, associations, and institute. They 
add — **Let not the genius of our institutions, 
which is based upon 3ie intelligence of the peo- 
ple, reproach you, or the award which posteiity 
will accord to you, grate upon your consciences, 
as you turn a deaf ear to those imperative de- 
mands. 

" Remember, fellow working-men, yon have 
a responsible duty to perform, and unless you 
show a disposition to help yourselves, it will be 
difficult to make others believe your complaints 
are well grounded ; and it may be a question, but 
one of immense magnitude, whether men, who 
have the power to redress their grievances, but 
will not apply it, deserve the sympathy or aid of 
a discerning public." 

This document exhibits a striking combination 
of native talent, with deficiency in literary and 
philosophical education ; and apparently both the 
composition and the scheme have emanated from 
a single mind. It is instructive, however, to 
observe the tendency of the human mind when 
left free, to appreciate knowledge and mental 
refinement. In the circumstances in which the 
working-men are placed in Pennsylvania, any 
other remedy for their grievances tnan the one 
recommended would have carried inherent ab- 
surdity in the face of it. 

American Roads, — At this season, the roads 
are in their worst condition. A friend who has 
just come from Easton, fifty miles distant, in the 
stage, describeif the rOad as composed of soft mud. 



nearly 18 inches deep, with alternate masses of 
unthawed clay and large stones. A gentleman 
who heard this description said, that he fqw an 
Italian music-master, whom he named, who hnd 
the top of his head bruised. He asked him if he 
had met with an accident. ** I have only had it 
bruised," said he, " by its being constantly 
knocked against the top of the stage coming from 
Pittsburgh." At the time when this was told, 1 
thought it a facetious exaggeration; but within 
less than three months, I had the best reason for 
believing it to be literally true ; for I had the 
crown of my own head severely beaten agaiiut 
the top of a stage coach in the western regions of 
the state of New York ! 

March 12. Therm. 33°. The Friends' Lu- 
natic Asylum at Frankford. — We visited this 
institution, which contains sixty-six patients. 
The situation is favourable ; and the house well 
adapted to the purpose, except that the apart- 
ments have no proper provision for ventilation. 
There are a garden and walks, and a circular rail- 
road on which the patients move themselves in a 
car by turning a crank. But they decline to la- 
bour, and ther« is no moral force suflicient to 
induce them to give up their prejudices against 
it. They are not all Friends ; but all belong to 
the middle classes of the community, and come 
chiefly from towns. These classes regard labour 
as mean, and the free institutions of America 
render compulsion inadmissible, even for a pa- 
tient's good. I was told, that the average of 
insanity is higher among the Friends than among 
the general community. Two reasons were as- 
signed for this fact; first, their doctrine of the 
working of the Holy Spirit, and the inward light, 
their narrow circle of interests, and limited edu- 
cation, act unfavourably on minds predisposed to 
disease ; secondly, they intermarry extensively 
within close degrees of consanguinity, 'i'his 
institution belongs to the Orthodox Friends. 

Education among the Society of Friends. — 
Many individuals among both cUsses of Friends 
in Philadelphia are highly educated and intel- 
ligent, and are ardent promoters of moral and 
intellectual improvement; but the mass is repre- 
sented as considerably deficient in educational 
attainments; and some of them, of no mean 
weight in their socie^, oppose every advance in 
education as a dangerous innovation. The young 
Friends, however, of both sexes, are in the course 
of discovering their deficiencies, and encourage 
and support those among their seniors who advo- 
cate a more liberal course of study. I am hi- 
forroed that my lectures constitute a subject of 
anxiety to some of the Orthodox Friends, whose 
prejudices prevent them from hearing them. 
Those who do attend feel no alarm ; but the ab- 
sent regard these as misled, and are of opinion 
that they themselves, who know nothing what- 
ever of the subject, are the best judges of its ten- 
dency. They have remonstrated wim and prayed 
for some of my audience to induce them to with- 
draw, but without success. About one half of 
the present class is said to consist of Friends of 
both denominations.* 

* The quiet and nnostentatious manner in which 
the Friends carry out their plans for education, and 
the dread which tlieir older and more experienced 
members entertain of the follies and vices, which are 
too often the concomitants of a collegiate coarse, 
have caused a general misapprehension, out of the 
Society, respecting their opinions and practice on 
the whole subject. It ought to be stated, in their 
favoart that the first grammar school in Philadelphia, 
was established by William Penn himself, and 



.Animal 3'agnetism. — The following ctfeva 
mentioned to me, separately, by at least bdf i 
dozen persons, some of them highly respmalifc 
physicians, i ml others ladies, who were present 
and saw the facts which they narrated. A yoeog 
won) an, a dome stic servant, was severely afflicied 
by the toothache, but was of such a nervoui td 
sensitive constitution, that she never could ^m- 
mon courage to have her tooth extracted in die 
usual way. Dr. Mitchell, with her own cowm, 
had her magnetised, and she fell into a proibond 
magnetic sleep. A dentist who was in attend- 
ance extracted the tooth, and one of my infors- 
ants said that she gave no symptoms of aensalion, 
but another told me that ^he contracted her brovL 
She had no consciousness of blood trickling froi 
the wound, but the roagnetiser desired her to spit 
it out, and she did so. He restored her to coi- 
sciousness, and she had no knowledge of hivio^ 
lost the tooth, till her attention was drawa to tbe 
fact. She was again magnetised, and the dfo- 
tist punched out other three stumps of old ^ 
without her once moving a muscle. Abooi 
thirty ladies and gentlemen were present, oaj 
of them unbelievers in animal magnetiftn, aod 
most of whom were satisfied that in this instance 
deception was impossible. 

The Organ of Colouring. — ^This eveniBg I 
met with a gentleman in whom the orgsn i 
colouring is very deficient, and whose powentf 
perceiving colours are equally feeble. He appw- 
elates blue and green best, but oAen coDfocni! 
even them. He has had the names inscribed m 
a number of colours, and when he wishes to M 
out the colour of any object, he places thflnb^ 
side it, and when it makes the same impresaoi 
on his mind with one of them, he judges that ii 
is of the colour inscribed on tliat piece Thisis 
the way in which I understood his statemeiri; 
but from his extreme deficiency in all confep- 
tions about colours, his explanations were tone 
nearly unintelligible. He has no other defeei b 
his sight. 

March 14. Therm. 38''. H'ar with Ent- 
land. — ^This subject continues to occupy aliw* 
exclusively the public attention. In my lasi !«• 

placed under the direction of a Quaker master: wi 
that »*Tbe School Corporation," originated and raw- 
tained by the Friends, spends to the amount of tvfi- 
ty-five hundred dollars, annually, in the ediicaDG&tf 
the youth who do not even belong to the Socim. 
Part of the regular and official returns to theMoBiMy 
meetings, consist in a report of the number of <^^ 
ren, and of their e<1neational wants and fecilitiw- 
One of the best selected libraries in the coontrT,«fr 
sisting of between three and four thousand voiuaA 
is attached to the Arch street meeting-bouse, a«i it 
open to all. the members of the Society. There is* 
other, consisting of twelve hundred volumes, audi 
reading room connected with it, at the corrfcrof Foirik 
street and Apple Tree alley. 

The dissatisfaction of the Friends with our ««•• 
mon colleges, as not furnishing what they beliew* 
be adequate instruction, is not manifested either bj 
sullen opposition or critical blame, but in their fW* 
tioo ana maintenance of schools and acaden>i« i" 
which the children of the Society have opportDnitit* 
of acquiring a knowledge of belles lettres and pae- 
tical science, in addition to the common elemeutJ* 
an English Education. It wiH he suflScienttoiMB* 
tion, in proof of this assertion, the institation it fr 
▼erford, eight miles from Philadelphia, and thtf tt 
West Town, twenty miles from the city. 

As respects the literary zeal displayed bj the wdt 
members of the Society of Friends in PhiladelpbBt 
it is admitted by all, that they furnish a ftir pn^lf 
tlon of the auditory of public lecturers on soeiiufe 
subjects and on sound hteratnre. 
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ue, on CombaciveneM and DestrootiireiieM, I 
iifleussod the •oarces of war, aod aliuded to the 
Hreseai extraordinary excitemeat of these organs 
a the Aaierican people, adding that it waa a con- 
olatioa to fthtnk that the ezeitement would not 
m responded to on the other side of the Atlantic. 

proceeded to mention^ that since the Reform 
)iii faaid beeome law, pc^iticai power in Gfeat 
Britain and Ireland was placed essentiaUy in the 
lands of die middle classes of society ; that they 
pere moral, industrious, and reasonably tntelli- 
renl; that, tcom experience of Bs horrors, as 
r^ m from motives of interest, philanthropy, 
lod religion, they were averse to war; and that 
be disputed territory, in Maine would appear to 
hem aucii a worthless ol^ect compared with the 
rvils of hostilities, that tl^y would not echo the 
irarlike defiance sent to them from the United 
ha^ea. AAer the lecture, a crowd of persons 
lollected round me, and ashed if this was really 
possible! They regarded John Bull as proud, 
pnasping, pugnacious, and still so flushed with 
lis continenul victories, that he would receive 
aenaces from no people on earth, and that (hey 
apected that the British nation would be roused 
into a flame equal to their own. The assurances 
that John Bull had now become older, wiser, aod 
more virtuous than he once was, were received 
irith delight, but not very generally credited. 
Events, however, verified my prediction in his 
ravour. 

It is edifying to observe how this people is 
»cted en. Their leaders are far from parucipating 
in their excitement, but they dare not, in the first 
rimllition oi public passion, decidedly oppose 
Ihere. Mr. Van Buren*s message was a rational 
and statesmanlike document ; and I hear4he most 
eminent men in public life daily deploring the 
headlong impetuosity of their youthful people, 
and say that they ate watching the first moment 
when the masses may be successfully addressed 
by reason. There is a want of moral courage, 
however, in the leaden*, which, although easily 
accounted for, is not the less to be lamented. 
The impression is nearly universal, that any 
man who should oppose the public sentiment 
when under strong excitement, would ruin his 
popularity, and terminate for ever his public life. 
The torrent of opinion appears to be so over- 
whelming, that no efforts of reason will suffice 
to stem it; and the leading men have no sufficient 
faith either in their own power, or in the rational 
elements of the public mind, to induce them to 
venture opposition. Their reliance even on the 
ultimate ascendency of reason and virtue is too 
feeble to allow them fairly to rii«k their fortunes 
on the venture. This fact, of which I am con- 
vinced by numerous observations, indicates an 
hnmble estimate by the public chancters of the 
influence of the moral and intellectual faculties 
over the mass of the voters. At the same time, 
neither the leading men nor the people do them- 
selves justice. Party spirit runs so high, that if, 
at this moment, the wisest and die t>est men in 
the union, of one party in polities, should pre- 
sent the most forcible yet respectful appeal to the 
good sense of the people against war, their poli- 
tical opponents would instantly seize the oppor- 
tunity to manufacture ** political capital'* out of 
ft. They would pervert every sentence of the 
address, hurl denunciations of cowardice and 
want of patriotism against its authors, and oflfer 
the grossest adulation to the vanity of the nation. 
The people, having committed themselves against 
the appeal, would be withheld by pride from 
subsequently jdoing justice to its authors, who 



migbi struggle for years before they could recover 
that position in public estimation which they liad 
forfeited solely by an act of genuine patriotism. 
The only mcxle of avoiding this evil would be 
for the leaders of bodi parties in equal numbers 
to join in the address ; but they have too little 
confidenee in each other to admit of such an act 
of magnanimity. 

Among other stimulants to the national appe- 
tite for war, I hear in conversation, and see in 
the newspapers, the most exaggerated and ab- 
surd estimates of the evils which England must 
suffer from hostilities, l^he ruin of her manu- 
factures, the loss of Canada and her West India 
Islands, the triumph of the Radicals uid Chartists, 
and the bankruptcy of her treasury, are descanted 
on, with much complacency, as inevitable con- 
sequonees of her provoking a contest with the 
United States. This is the counterpart of the 
equally absurd lucubrations in which English 
writers indulge about the consequences to the 
Americans of a war with Britain: The emanci- 
pation of their slaves, the devastation of their 
southwest territory, the ruin of their commerce 
and of their Atlantic cities, the diss(^ution of the 
union, universal bankniptcy and anarchy, and, 
fin^y, a military despotism, are the certain re- 
sults with which they are threatened if they shall 
dare to provoke British wrath. This species of 
threatening and boasting reminds one of two ill- 
conditioned boys, who, assuming a combative 
attitude, indulge in reciprocal taunts aod male- 
dictions, bui show no particular anxiety to begin 
the fight War between Britain and the United 
States would be an act of insanity in both, and a 
disgrace to the civilisation of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; but even this boasting and daring each 
other to war shows a lingering barbarism in their 
minds, which it is their duty, as well as their 
interest, to eradicate as speedily as possible. 

Political Economy, -^Sir. Hemy C. Carey, 
of Philadelphia, has published a valuable work 
on political economy ; but I am infonned that 
the subject is very litde studied in the United 
States. As a branch of general education, it is 
nearly unknown, and ampte evidence is afforded 
by the public press that roost of the measures 
which should be regulated by sound economical 
principles are proposed, discussed, and adopted 
or rejected, on local, temporary, or private 
grounds, with the lea^t possible reference to sci- 
entific views. In the United States the same 
outcries are raised from time to time against 
monopolies, and banks, and other institutions, 
which one might expect to hear in Austria or 
Naples, if the people of these countries were 
allowed to publish their sentiments; but one 
rarely meets with a public writer who treats of 
such subjects widi a statesmanlike reference to 
the gx^t principles which regulate die creation 
and distribution of wealth, and with a compre- 
hensive regard to tfie interests of the whole 
union ; and yet such views are much required by 
this nation. The Americans appear to me to be 
trying all manner of social experiments, guided 
only by their instinctive impulses. The union 
may be regarded as a vast field for the cultivation 
of the science of political economy by experiment. 
The Americans will propably solve some of the 
most momentous problems in economic science — 
that of paper currency, for example — by the 
mere exhaustion of errors. But this is a most 
expensive and painful method of studying a 
science. It resembles that of rusliing into nu- 
merous litigations in order to gain a knowledge 
of law. It is eertain that the prosperi^ of na^ 



tions, as well as the motions of die planets, is 
regulated by positive laws, and that happiness is 
attained only in proportion as these are obeyed. 
This Uruth should be instilled as a first principle 
into every Ameiican child, and the development 
(^ it in its specific forms and applications should 
constitute an important branch of general instruc- 
tion. The American people need above all things 
to be trained in the perception and belief th^t they 
have a Master ; a Master who not only will call 
them to account hereafter, but who actually rules 
over them in this world, and regulates the ebbing 
and flowing of their wealth by fixed laws, with- 
out the possibility of their escaping from his sway. 
If the principles of political economy were pre- 
sented in this form, they would be understood 
and appreciated. 

The neglect of economic science, although to 
be regretted, is not surprising in this people. 
They are the genaine descendants of the Englishf 
who are characterised by a larger development of 
the organs of Individuality, Eventuality, and 
Comparison, than of Causality, giving a practical 
rather than a speculative tendency to the mind; 
their institutions render them bold and confident; 
and their natural position is sunounded by so 
many avenues to prosperity, that they have a 
better chance than most people to go right by 
intuitive sagacity: Nevertheless their w^nC #f 
knowledge of scientific social principles exposes 
them to great evils. 

The American constitution is not fevouraUe lo 
legislation on sdenttfic principles. The power 
of congress, although extensive as to foreign rela- 
tions, embraces comparatively few domestic iiir 
teresta. Each state, enjoying an independent 
sovereignty, is prone to pursue its own welfare, 
with litde reference to that of the other slates. 
At this time a vivid discussion is proceeding m 
the press, between New York and Philadelphia, 
whether an oudet shall be made from the Penn- 
sylvania Canal at Black's Eddy, into the river 
Delaware, to enable the I^high coal, which now 
seeks the New York market, to get into the New 
York canal Tthe Delaware and Raritan) directly ; 
or whether me coal shall be forced to proceed, as 
hitherto, to Bristol, thirty-four miles below Black's 
Eddy, there enter the Delaware, and reascend to 
the Eddy ! The interest of New York is said to 
dictate the former plan, and that of Pennsylvania 
the latter. The legislature of Pennsylvania must 
decide the question ; but there is reason to fear 
that its own apparent direct interest will hi^ve a 
greater influence over its decision than a regard 
to the general welfare of both states. I have no 
knowledge of the merits of this controversy, and 
cite the case merely in illustration of the impe- 
diments which the American institutions offer to 
the application of comprehensive principles of 
economical science. 

The reader may possibly regard the statement 
made formerly, about the opinions entertained by 
well-educated American gentlemen, concerning 
British legislation on the church, tithes, entails^ 
free trade, and similar topics, as inconsistent with 
the remarks now ofTered ; but in the chapter re- 
ferred to, I spoke of men of superior attainments, 
and with reference to questions irrevocably set- 
fled and confirmed br experience. At present I 
iUude to the application of principles still nnde* 
cided by experiment, and to the average mind of 
the country. 

March 1 6. Ther. 4 1 «». Ship lAtunch.-^Vt^ 
were taken to-day by some kind friends to see 
the launch ofthe packet-ship " Thomas P. Cope,** 
800 tons bofden. The ship went tsS in the mo^ 
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graceful style, amidst beautiful sunshine and a 
vast concourse of spectators. She glided so 
sofdy into the water that she dic^ not perceptibly 

^recl, and no perceptible surge was heaved up by 

'her descent. 

March 19. Thcr. 67**. Advantages cf Ttaxn- 
ing, — In the lecture on education, formino; part 
of my first course in Philadelphia, I explained 
the difference between instructing and training, 
and remarked that for the latter the field of social 
life is necessary. In illustration, I mentioned 
the great difference in command of temper be- 
tween a body of lawyers and a body of divines 
when assembled to discuss their own affairs. In 
their profession lawyers are trained to oppose 
and to meet with opposition, without losing tem- 
per ; while divines are treated with such general 
deference and courtesy, that they are very little 
accustomed to contradiction. The consequence 
is, that lawyers in general discuss their affairs 
without falling into neats of temper or making 
personal allusions; whereas the clergy, when 
assembled in their public courts, do not treat each 
other with that deference which they are accus- 
tomed to receive from the world ; they meet as 
equals, espouse opposite opinions, and contradict 
each other like ordinary men. Their minds, 
however, being untrained to bear opposition, they 
lose their equanimity, become heated, fall into 
personalities, and exhibit extraordinay aberrations 
from that meekness of spirit which should char- 
acterise the Christian, whether cleiical or lay. 
This description was drawQ from observations 
made in my own country, but the latter part of 
it considerably amused my audience, the precise 
cause of which I never found out tilt to-day. I 
had, altogether unconsciously, described scenes 
which had recendy occurred in the Greneral As- 
sembly of the Presbyterians in Philadelphia, 
when the ministers quarrelled and split, an event 
which had attracted great public attention. The 
utter unconsciousness, on my part, of the blows 
I was dealing, contrasted with their actual, al- 
though accidental force, excited the risible facul- 
ties of not a few of my auditors. The subject 
has been mentioned to me to-day in the conrse of 
a conversation about a cause now depending in 
the supreme court between these two sections of 
the Presbyterian Assembly, and which is excit- 
ing peat and general interest. 

Unitarianisjn in Philadelphia. — ^Dr. Fried- 
lander, superintendent of the Asylum for the 
Blind, has died at the age of thirty-seven, deeply 
lamented, and the appointment of his successor 
is already engaging attention. A Unitarian left 
this institution nearly $200,000, and Unitarians 
have been among its most assiduous promoters. 
They do not object to Trinitarians being elected 
as directors, if they be good men ; but the Trini- 
tarions use their influence to oppose the election 
of a Unitarian. I have derived this information 
from a member of the latter sect; and, if it be 

* correct, it shows that the Calvinists of this city 
are chargeable to some extent, with tlie spirit of 
popery in one of its worst forms, an unmitigated 
confidence in the infaUible soundness of their 
own opinions. If they could conceive the pos- 
sibility of their interpretations of Scripture being 
as liable to error as those of other sects, and give 
effect to this conception, they would respect the 
rights of conscience in other men, and approach 
so much the nearer to *the real spirit of Chris- 
tianity. 

March 20. Ther. 46**. Psmah Ddieacy. — 
The following statement was made to me by a 
eleigjrman, who had the best means of knowing 



the facts, and whom I did not at all suspect of 
palming on me an ^* old Joe Miller.** In allu- 
sion to the fastidiousness of American women 
about the human figure, he mentioned that the 
farther south the more ridiculous are the preju- 
dices. The word •* leg" must not be mentioned 
in the presence of a lady, and in whatever part of 
the abdomen a lady may have a pain, it is always 
announced as in her ** breast.*' A physician in 
the south told him that, if he had even proposei 
to open the body of a young lady, a patient, who 
had died of a disease impeifecdy understood, he 
should have expected to receive a challenge for 
the insult from her brother. The physician led 
htm to understand that this had actually happened 
in his own experience. At the same time these 
ladies will allow coloured men to come into their 
bedrooms in the morning to light their fires, even 
when they are in their morning undress, without 
the least feeling of outraged delicacy. 

iS^orin^r.— Radishes appeared at table to-day 
fur the first time ; they are the welcome harbin- 
gers of spring. 

J)r. Morton' 8 ** Crania Americana.** — I have 
had the pleasure of holding many consultations 
with Dr. Morton and Mr. Phillips about the best 
means of measuring the skulls to be described in 
this work, and have been greatly interested by 
the ingenuity and perseverance of Mr. Phillips 
in overcoming the difficulties that presented them- 
selves. He has now succeeded to an extent that 
will enable him to proceed with the measure- 
ments. Dr. Moiton has requested me to funiish 
an Appendix for his work. He is imperfectly 
acquainted with phrenolog}' himself, and has 
composed his text without reference to it. He 
perceives, however, that when he presents a cor- 
rect drawing of an average specimen of a national 
skull, and describes historically the mental cha- 
racter of the nation, he places in juxtaposition 
the two elements on which phrenology is 
founded ; and he is anxious to obtain the means 
of enabling his readers to combine them, so that 
they may draw their own conclusions on the ac- 
cordance or discordance of the forms of the skulls 
with the Indian characters. I have engaged to 
supply this desideratum, without having seen 
one word of his descriptions of the characters of 
the Indian tribes. My Appendix will consist of 
a brief outline of the phrenological faculties, of a 
drawing of the skull shov^ing the regions of the 
animal, the morale and the intellectual organs, 
with directions how to estimate tlieir lebtive 
proportions ; and some remarks on the influence 
of size in the brain on mental power. The 
reader of Dr. Morton's work, by applying the 
rules and examples thus furnished to the several 
skulls delineated in it, will be able to draw his 
own conclusions. This will expose phrenology 
to as severe a test as could well be devised ; but 
I have confidence in. the harmony and stability 
of truth, and do not hesitate to hazard the expe- 
riment.* 



* Since the text was Written, Dr. Morton's work 
has appeared and been very favourably notici^d in the 
medical reviews of the United States and of Britain. 
I may be permitted to remark, however, that the 
Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal, edited by 
Professor Jameson, and the Edinbnrgh Medical and 
Surgical Journal, edited by Dr. Craigie, in their 
ample notices of the work, have omitted to mention 
not only this experiment, but Dr. Morton's own tcs- 
tiroony, penned six months after 1 left Philadelphia, 
of the result of it. He sayn, " I am free to acknow- 
ledge that there is a sinffular harmony between the 
mental ebaraotsr of the Indian, and his cranial deve- 



March 81. Ther. 48^. /^rm.— There te 
been ai^ alarm of fiie on five of my leetraenigbli 
in succession ; uml last night the alann was ss 
near, that I was under the neeesMty of suspend- 
ing the lecture till the result should be seen. It 
was only a chimney on fire, but this is aiwayi 
attended with anxiety in American cities. 'IV 
roofs of the houses are covered with shingiet 
(thin wood cut into the shape of slates,) whkh 
are exceedingly dry, and a spark falling on diea 
might raise a vast conflagration. Tlus is on 
cause, also, of fires spreading so rapidly in iln 
country. To avoid this danger, zibc » nsv 
used to cover the tooIb of some hosses. Not- 
withstanding this condition of the roofis it is im 
an uncommon practice here to set the chimney 
on fire and bum them out, to save the troabte 
and expense of sweeping them ! One of tbe 
newspapers lately recommended the buming sat 
of chimneys only during heavy rains, wfaea ik 
wet condition of the shingles might abate ^ 
risk of the conflagration exiendmg ! In a m 
like Philadelphia, the police should be aroMd 
with power to suppress the practice altogediR, 
under severe penalties. 

Phrenoio^, — At eleven o'clock this day, I 
had a practical exercise with my class on tke 
temperaments, in Ut« manner already descidxd. 
Two hundred and twenty-three persons attended, 
who entered into the business of the meetiae 
with great interest and judgment. Many of ibr 
members of the society of Friends stood op to 
have their temperaments described ; bat whea a 
call was made for ladies to stand up, there wis i 
pause. I explained the advantages to pnsBti 
and teacliers of understanding the influence d 
the temperaments of children, as their treatmeu 
should vary with their natural coDstitfltiaDs. 
On hearing thii«, a Quaker gentieaian took ^ 
daughter by the hand, and led her up to tke 
platform. Her temperament was described, sad 
then another Friend led up another yooiigladj: 
after which there was no farther dificuhy w^ 
the ladies. Among the men, the predominitii^ 
temperaments were the bilious-neivons and no- 
vous-bilious ; the next common was the sangiase 
and its combinations ; and there were very few 
cases of the lymphatic. Among the yootf 
women, also, there was surprisingly little of tbe 
lymphatic temperament; nervous-bilious to 
common ; and nervous-bilious-sanguioe. 

In the evening we visited one of the society of 
Friends, who with his lady had attended the V^ 
tures ; and the morning exercises were tsdked of. 
A lady of the party, who had not attended tfce 
lectures, held forth in severe condemnatios of 
the young ladies who had stood up to have tbrff 
temperaments described. She accused them of 
want of delicacy, compared them to Faasr 
Wright, and uttered many other disrespeeiful 
expressions against them. This is the only ex- 
ample which has fallen under my own ohsOT- 
tion, of the influences by which the amiable ad 
feminine sentiments of the young women of thii 
country are perverted. This female censor of 
morals was unmarried, and of a certain a«e. 
She possessed much volubility, a very skader 
stock of useful information, great native eoeigr, 



lopment as explained by phrenology.^^ In the oc^ 
tiees of Dr. Morton's work in Professor SilliBtu'i 
American Journal of Science and the Arts (wtiic^ 
Professor Jameson professes to copy nearly entiir} 
in the London Medico-Chirurgical Review, mml in 
the British and Foreign Medical Review, this rr*^ 
is stated in Dr. Morton s own words, and tbe btff- 
lests of truth and justice reqaire that it shooU be m. 
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Dd no lack of sel^confiiience. Her ceotcures 
ell Hke two-edged ewordis oa youog, timid, and 
nunibmied minds t and sbe gloried in her power. 
to&d her plainly that it was by such speeches as 
lers that the yonofir women of this eoantry are 
nade slaves, through the instrumentality of their 
yest feelings, to injurious cnstoms, to the great 
letrimont of their health and usefulness; but she 
Hily laooehed out the more vehemently against 
lumau unpxovement, and in commeadatton of 
the notions of antiquity « 

IXfftculft/ of describing jEJrmff.— This same 
iady assured me that there was not one word of 
troth in Miss Marttneau*s description of a Quaker 
Dftarriage, at which she had been present. An- 
other lady of ttie party, who mentioned that she 
had herself witnessed the ceremony, stated that 
Miss Martineau's description was substantially 
correct. Those who describe manners, ei^pe- 
rienee strikingly the fate of the paintei who 
pleased nobody and every body. Phrenology 
shows OS that men difier in their original facul- 
Ues, and hence the same event will make difier- 
ent impreq^ions on different minds. They differ 
in their educauon and training, and yet each 
assumes his own percepdons and emotions to 
constitate the true standard for judging of all 
things. They differ in their opportunities for 
correct observation, yet each believes his own 
impressions to constitute absolute truth. The 
traveller is only one mind, with a particular 
combination of- faculties, some powerful and 
others deficient ; he is trained in his own pecu- 
liar way ; he has only his own opportunities of 
observation, and his own stock of knowledge; 
and all that he should pretend to accomplish is 
to record faithfully his individual impressions, 
and leave his readers themselves to judge of their 
valse. 

Hale of IFagtM. — The journeymen house- 
carpenters have published a manifesto, addressed 
*«to the public in general, and builders in par- 
ticular," in which they state that *' our present 
wages is $1 35 cents (59. %d. sterling) per day, 
out of which sum we find it impossible to live, 
and render unto every man that which is just, 
although we practise the most rigid economy. 
Men, under these circumstances, are frequendy 
driven by poverty and care to intemperance, to 
dispel for a season the horrid gloom which enve- 
lopes their homes.'* They ask $1 50 cents per 
day. They add, that all other trades connected 
with building receive from $1 50 to $1 75 cents 
per day. 

Working men also complain of another griev- 
ance. There is no arrangement by distant banks 
for redeeming their notes in Philadelphia, and in 
consequence they are not received by the banks 
of this city. The only way of disposing of them 
M to carry them to tlie exchange brokers, who 
bay them at a discount corresponding to the dis- 
tance and difficulties of sending them to their 
own head-quarters, and obtaining Philadelphia 
money in return. The wotkmen complain that 
their masters buy up these notes at a discount, 
and pay them of er to them at par; throwing the 
loss of the exchange on them! The Public 
Ijedger, in noticing this abuse, says : ** We con- 
sider this extortion most unconscionable, and 
regard every one who will practise it as a thief 
of the very worst description, (or he steals from 
poverty." 

Infidelity in the United Siate$. — I have in 
vain endeavoured to discover to what extent in- 
fidelity prevails, in those parts of the United 
States which I have visited. I have seen no 



outward traces of it; but when in New York, I 
was told diat a society of Deists meets on Sun- 
days in Tammany Hall, that they are persons of 
respectable station and morals, who act on con- 
scientious eonvicdon, and moreover, that a large 
proportion of them are Scotsmen. I was asked 
U> explain how the latter circumstance came to 
pass ; but as I did not see the society, and did 
not investigate the facts, I declined to offer any 
opinion on the subject.* 

In *' The Presbyterian" of the 23d of March, 
1839, an evangeli<»l newspaper published in Phi- 
ladelphia and New York, I find tho following 
statement, which, from the high character of the 
paper, is entitled to far more weight than anv 
opinion which I could possibly nave formed. 
*^ There is no doubt that many more men than 
we are willing or accustomed to believe, are so- 
credy cherishing infidelity. It has been widely 
disseminated through our country, and even in 
those portions of it where the gospel has been 
long enjoyed, and the great mass of the families 
are moral and religious. Many of our young 
men in all ranks and classes of society are tinc- 
tured with it, and help to extend and perpetuiite 
it." This aniiouncement took me by surprise ; 
and it is proper to add, that it does not appear in 
an editorial form, but in a communicated article, 
bearing the inidals D. N. The editor, however, 
must have believed it to be correct when he 
allowed its insertion. The writer ascribes the 
prevalence of infidelity to '* die disuse of the 
Bible as a class-book in our common schools ; 
the importation of European infidelity and agra- 
rianism by Owen, Fanny Wright, and others ; 
the boastful and arrogant claims to reason, free 
inquiry, and independence of thought, so univer- 
sally made by infidel writers and speakers, and 
so captivating to uninformed and uncultivated 
minds ; and the natural preference of the human 
mind of error rather than truth. It is painful," 
says he, •• to contemplate the wide-spread opera- 
tion of these causes. No one can travel on our 
great highways, in steamboats, on canals, and 
railways, and mingle with Uie moving masses 
he there finds, without being sensible of their 
dreadful effects." He proceeds to recommend a 
work by Dr. Nelson, now of Illinois, as the best 
antidote to this evil. 



CHAPTER XHL 

1839. 
March 24. Ther.43°. iSt/mfey.— We heard 
a highly evangelical discourse in a church in 
Btoad street, a litde below Chestnut street, and 
found a handsome edifice, a large congregation, 
and an able preacher; not the pastor of the 



* I was told that most of these Scotsmen had been 
educated in the old country, and had come as emi- 
grants to the United States. While this sheet is in 
the press, I have perused a work just published, 
entitled "Religion and Education in America, by 
John DunmoreXang, D. D.," senior minister of the 
Presbyterian church in New South Wales, &c., and 
himself for many years a minister of the church of 
Scotland. He there says, ** Accustomed as I had 
been from my youth up to tho lean, gaunt form of 
Scottish orthodoxy, with neither a heart nor a soul 
beneath its ribs of death, and with an apron of fig- 
leaves tucked round it to cover the nakedness of tlie 
land, I confess it was not less novel to me than it 
was extremely gratifying, to witness the vigour and 
the life, the piety and the seal, the self-denial and 
the self-devoteiness, that evidenUy characterised 
both sections of the Presbytsrtao church." If this 



church, however, but a stranger. His text was, 
**Take up the cross and follow me;" and he 
drew a lively picture of the difference between 
what he called the maxims and wisdom of the 
world, and the obligations of Christianity. 

March 25. Ther. 43*'. The Fnenda of the 
People. — I have had the pleasure of meeting in 
society here an old gendeman who was the 
friend and associate of Muir, Skirving, and 
other Scottish Reformers, at the beginning of the 
French Revolution, and who at that time left his 
native country on account of political persecu- 
tion. He setded here, and lias been successfid 
in business, having realised a competence. He 
is much respected. 

77ic Fire Department. — I have already men- 
tioned that the fire-engines are all served volun- 
tarily by the young men of the city; and that 
they even keep up the engines and hose at their 
own expense, assisted occasionally by the profits 
of a ball, or a donation from the civic corporation. 
I have endeavoured to discover the motives which 
have maintained this system in full energy for a 
century. In the first place, in observing die men 
in one of their processions, I perceived that they 
were almost all under thirty years of age, and of 
the sanguine, or sanguine-nervous, or sanguine- 
bilious, temperaments, which give great love of 
excitement and action. The midnight alarm, 
the rushing to the fires, and the labour and peril 
in extinguishing them, are agreeable to such 
minds. Farther, their emulation is strongly ex- 
cited. The point of honour is to be first at a 
fire. The director of the first engine that ai rives 
becomes director-general of all the engines for 
the evening. He is, as it were, the commander- 
in-chief of an allied army during a batde. If the 
director be not out, the engine-man who first 
attaches his hose to the water-pipe assumes that 
high honour. There are no recognised differ- 
ences in rank in this country, but it struck me 
that there are, in fact, plebeian and patrician fire 
companies, drawn from different classes of ciU- 
zens, and that tliis adds to the ardour of the com- 
petition. The company attached to each engine 
amounts to from 20 to 100 men, and it starts 
from its station-house as soon as two or three 
have arrived to direct its movements. The peo- 
ple in the street assist in dragging it. The com- 
petition to be first is so ardent, that ambitious 
young men sleep as if a part of the brain was 
left awake to watch for the word ♦* fire," or the 
sound of the state-house alarm-bell. They will 
hear either, when no other inmate of the house 
is conscious of the slightest sound. They will 
sometimes put on their boots and greatcoats, 
and carry their clothes, which lie ready bundled 
up« in their hands, and dress at the fire. In 
rushing along the streets, they often run down 
and severely injure passengers who are in their 
way ; or if one of themselves falls, the rest drag 
on the engine, regardless of his fate, and often 
break his legs or arms with the wheels. When 
two engines arrive at a fire at the same time, the 
companies occasionally fight for the first place, 
and then a desperate and bloody battle will rage 
for a considerable time while the flames are 
making an unchecked progress. Add to these 
evils, the circumstances that fires occur so fre- 



representation of the Scottish church be correct, it 
may account in some degree for the facts alleged to 
exist in New York. Dr. Lansf has renounced his 
connection with the church of Scotland, and prefers 
the voluntary system ; but he sdll professes ortho- 
doxy in faith. 
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quently that the firemen are kept in a «tat« of 
^most constant excitement, and that Sunday fur- 
nishen no respite from their labours. They are 
of^n called out on very trivial alarms, and being 
once abroad at midnight hours, they adjourn to 
taverns, and pass the night in nocturnal recrea- 
tions. Troops of boys, also, attach themselves 
as v(^unteers to the engines, and acquire idle 
«nd dissolute habits. In short, the fire depart- 
ment, which at first sight appears to present a 
noble specimen ^f civic devotion and disinte- 
rested benevolence, turns out, on a closer scru- 
tiny, to be a convenient apology for excitable 
young men indulging in irregular habita, which, 
if not clothed with an officisd and popular cha- 
racter, would expose them to censure by a 
strictly moral community, in Boston, the evils 
of the voluntary fire system have been so se- 
verely felt, that it has been abandoned, and a 
regularly organised and paid corps of firemen 
now serves in that city. Many r<;speetable per^ 
sons in New York and Philadelphia desire that 
their cities also should adopt the same plan. 

Rotation in Ofiee, — This is the phrase used 
to gloss over the palpable injustice and the public 
disadvantages attending the dismissal from office 
by each political party on its accession to power, 
of all their political opponents, however inerito- 
riouMly they may have discharged their public 
duties. It is said to have been begun by General 
Jackson ; and the extent to which it is now car- 
ried, may be judged of from the following extract 
from" The Pennsylvanian," a democratic paper, 
of the 28lh of March, 1839 :— - 

" The Washington Globe asks for information 
as to the extent of proscription, for opinion's sake, 
exercised by the whig party in Pennsylvania. 
In reply it is perhaps unnecessary to go into par- 
ticulars, for the aforesaid proscription was exer- 
cised upon a principle of the most sweeping 
generality. For instance, in 1892, when the 
whig party gained the upper hand in the city of 
Philadelphia, and found the offices held by 
democrats, they did not spare a single man. In 
the course of that year and the one ensuing, 
every democrat was swept out, whether his 
office was high or low, the very watchmen being 
subjected to the operation as inexorably as those 
who held places of value. In fact, the treatment 
of the 'watchmen was more severe, if possible, 
than that which fell to the share of the other 
ejected parties ; for they were all discharged in 
mid- winter, when it was impossible for them to 
procure employment. So much for city matters. 

•* In the state, upon the accession of Joseph 
Ritner, the same course of action was followed 
to tlie very letter. Throughout the whole of 
this commonwealth, in the county offices and 
upon the public works, ev^xy democrat was 
superseded by some one whose politics were 
congenial to those of the minority leaders who 
had been successful by an accidental breach in 
the democratic ranks. Still more ; in 1838, 
when the political struggle became violent, a 
species of inquisition as to party faith was esta- 
blisfhed in regard to the very labourers on the 
public works, and, if a doubt was entertained as 
to the firmness of their Ritnerism, they were at 
once turned adrift. A devotion to Thaddeus 
Stevens was one of the chief requisites for ob- 
taining a contract ; and he who split wood for a 
locomotive was sufi*ered to split no more if he 
would not bow to Geislcr's cap. Proscription 
was carried to the utmost extent. l!io one was 
so humble as to escape it. How many demo- 
crats did whiggery dismiss in Pennsylvania? 



The answer is brief and comprehensive* All !** 

This statement proceeds from a party source ; 
but I have read ** The Pennsylvanian" pretty 
regularly since my arrival in Philadelphia, ami 
so far as a stranger has the means of judging, it 
appears to me to be ably and honestly conducted. 
Its own party is at present in power; and, never- 
theless, it speaks of the ^ boring system" in the 
following terms :— 

•* i^ennsyivania Legislature — The Boring 
System,^* — After stating that the legislature has 
closed its labours for the present, and *' that the 
amount of busines«< left unfinished by the ad- 
journment is greater than on any former occtf 
sion," the editor proceeds to say — ** We fully 
believe that great impediments are thrown in the 
way of the fulfilment of imperative duties by the 
monstrous increase of boring and lobbying on 
behalf of the interests of coipoiate associations, 
and it is clear to our minds that the time has 
come to crush this iniquitous system, which is a 
disgrace to the state, and is a fruitful source not 
only of political corruption, but of personal de- 
bauchery. It is a common case, when any 
particular institution feels anxious for certain 
additional privileges which are at die disposal of 
the legislature, for it to proceed upon a regular 
and well understood ttictiqne. Its agents or 
officere appear upon the ground with purses well 
furnished from the ' contingent fund,* and com- 
mence the work of ingratiation. The railroad 
cars bring up the boxes of champagne, brandy, 
cigars, and delicacies of all kinds, and it is said 
that then a convenient room is obtained as a head- 
quarters, where the membera of the legislature 
are at liberty to partake gratuitously of the eat- 
ing, the drinking, and the roaring frolics carried 
on in these places of resort, which are open not 
only all day, but likewise all night, (like the en- 
trance to a certain nameless place described by 
Virgil,) and where it is also asserted that gam- 
bling is frequently introduced to give additional 
2est to the delights of the boring system, and to 
initiate those who are as yet untainted by the 
vicious desires which render men an easy prey 
to the tempter. To follow up the work thus 
begun, the collateral operations of making pre- 
sents of liquor, and various articles, with the 
loaning of money to the needy and extravagant 
who are entrusted with power, are brought into 
play ; and the fact is notorious that, of late ycara, 
among the members of the legislature, many 
young men, and not a few of more advanced 
years, who were deficient in the necessary reso- 
lution, have been utterly and oflen irretrievably 
ruined by the evil influences to which they were 
thus subjected at Harrisburg, acquiring habits 
which led to certain destruction." 

I have already remarked, that the conduct of 
the legislators on private bills on both sides of the 
Atlantic leaves little occasion to either to boast of 
a virtuous discharge of public duty. In the Eng- 
lish house of commons, the ** influences" used 
to purchase or to strangle justice before commit- 
tees, are not so humble as those employed to 
attain the same ends in the legislature of Penn- 
sylvania; but in principle they are the same. 
They are a disgrace to both countries ; but no 
opposition print in London could have condemn- 
ed the committees of their political opponents 
with greater force and a more just indignation 
than is here exhibited by the democratic ** Peniv 
sylvanian," in commenting on its own party. 

Fortune-idling. — I have already adverted to 
the exercise of fortune-telling as a professiou in 
Philadelphta, and observe that in New York it 



stands in an eqindfy dignified positkm. ** F«^ 
lime4elling," says th« JowtMl of CooHiiem, 
^^ has become sueh a regular branch of b«BiB» 
in New York, that cards with the nunes and ro- 
sideoces of jMofsssed fbrtune4elleii ate alsiott 
daily handed to ladies and gentlemea while waik> 
ing through the streets. The maUer haTng, 
however, reached Justice Merritt in the shape sf 
a cemplahit, he sent officers lo the rendeace of 
a Mra. Louisa Kraft, in Ohristye street, and a 
Mrs. Theresa George Medier, in On^iard stte^ 
each of whose cards had been left at the poliee 
office by gentlemen who complaint that liwir 
wives or daughters had been ooosideraUj ta- 
noyed by boys thrusting those cards ii^ tfasr 
hands in the street. The officers easily ebtaioed 
access to the fortune-tellers, and had their iat- 
tunes told them for the low sum of fifty cesb 
eaoh, and then marched off the two kdies to thi 
police office as common vagrants. Mrs. Loasa 
Kraft on being examined, very candidly adatidid 
'«that she did not pretend to tdl tbefortaaeof 
any individual ; but that if persons were iboHsb 
enough to go to her for that purpose, she wovid 
receive their money." The two ladies arwe 
both ordered to find bail in t500, to be of food 
conduct for one year, and in default of soch bd 
were committed to prison. 

Such occurrences would excite only lidkofc 
in a European monarchy, where the people ex* 
ereise no political power ; but they are more vat 
mentous in a country in whicti univenal suflbfc 
prevails. The *« persons who are foolish eoMfk 
to go to*' Mrs. Louisa Kraft to have their fonoBet 
told, arc regarded by the law as •' wise enoogh" 
to choose state offieera and legislatora. 

March aS. Therm. 67*". Marriage Vovl 
— A friend from a neightionrinf state, newly 
married, came to our hotel to-day with his bruk. 
In oonvereing with the party, they raeniiooed 
that some of the clergymen omit the promise of 
obedience on the part of the wife from the toss- 
riage service, as unconstitutional !^ This proiM- 
bly is? a joke ; but so far as my means of ck/mt- 
vation extend, I should say Uiat American vires 
in general display the most exemplary deToMl- 
ness to their husbands, whether they vciw obeifi- 
ence before the altar or not. 

Conversion of the Jews. — I am assured ihi 
in this city Jews are treated in nrach the stme 
manner as individuals are who belong to the 
Christian sects. They are received m sodetr 
according to their attainnaents and conditiofl. 
Jewish physicians attend Christian patients, ind 
vice versa. Jews fall in love widi, and mBrrr 
pretty Christian women, and within three few- 
rations the Jew is sunk, and the family mer^ 
into the mass of the general population. There 
is a Jewish synairogue, in which the brethrH 
hold meetings on Saturdays; but the spirit of (fk 
discussion which has loosened die bonds of » 
thodoxy in other sects, has not been withont sose 
influence on the Jews. They use consktenMe 
freedoms with Moses and the prophets, [H^ 
and dmcuss general etiiics and natural relifioot 
and altogether wear the chairfs of JudMsm w 
loosely, that probably their brethren in Euwpc 
would disown them. 

Tht^ description of their condition was n^ 
derived from one of their own number, b«t froii 
a friend, who said that he obtained it from u 
educated and highly respectable Jew. lenqoirei 
of several gentlemen whom I regarded as likely 
to be well informed on the subject, whether it 
might be relied on, and they said that it vtf 
highly colomred, but that it contains 
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truth. I conclude from this example, that the 
best method of converting the Jews is to ireat 
them with justice and generosity. 

How to Manage the Feopie. — The American 
people may be led by promptness, good nature, 
and tact; but they will not be diivcn. In 1812, 
previously to the declaration of war against Eng- 
land, the mob of Philadelphia seized the rudder 
of a British brig, lying at the wharf, to prevent 
her from sailing, there being at that time no legal 

authority for detaining her. Mr. , a 

highly respectable and well known citizen, met 
them dragging the rudder Uirough the streets in 
triumph ; he joined them, and hauled the rope 
and cheered with the rest. They proposed to 
go and break the windows of the British consul. 
He went with them ; and when they came oppo- 
site to the house, he addressed them, as if he had 
never heard of the proposal to break the win- 
dows, and said, •* Now, my brave lads, let us 
give him three cheers to show that we are not 
afraid of the British, and be off." He cheered 
instantly, and they all joined. At the close of 
the last cheer, he gave the word ** off to the 
State House ;*' and suited the action to the word 
»o rapidly that nobody had time to suggest or do 
any thing else. Arrived at the State House, he 
said, •• Let us give three cheers for America, and 
lock up the helm in the State House.'* "Ame- 
rica for ever ! Hurrah ! hurrah !" The key of 
the cellar was obtained, and the helm locked up, 
three cheers were given ** for ourselves ;" " Dis- 
miss" was then uttered, and acted on by his 
walking away ; and all followed his example. 
As the whole proceeding had been illegal, Mr. 

went quiedy to the ship, and desired the 

captain to send up to the State House for his 
lielm in the night. He did so ; put it on ; and 
when the sun rose, he was down the Delaware 
on his voyage to England. 

Another anecdote of the same gentleman is 
equally characteristic of the *» way to manage the 
people." Between Walnut and Spruce streets, 
and Sixth and Washington streets, lay a piece of 
ground named the Potter's field, or burial place 
for strangers. Interments in it had long been 
prohibited, but it contained some graves and 
monuments inclosed by railings. There was a 
strong desire in the minds of many enlightened 
citizens to clear these away, and to turn the 
ground into an ornamental square, as it now lay 
in the heart of the city ; but every proposal to 
obliterate them was resisted by the public senti- 
ment, although no living person could be found 

who was interested in any of them. Mr. 

suggested to a marble-cutter to carry off the mo- 
numents quietly, and by slow degrees, at dead of 
night. In the' course of two years, they all 
disappeared mysteriously, nobody knew how. 
The raUs followed. Nobody interfered ; nobody 
noticed the change until it was complete. He 
employed men quietly at night to level the surface 
over the graves. Thus was completed, in less 
than three years, without any authority whatever, 
a change which the enlightened residents had in 
vain solicited permission to accomplish. The 
ground being reduced to a waste, the civic corpo- 
ration, without any hesitation, voted money to 
inclose it with a handsome rail, to plant it, and 
to furnish it \Vith gravel walks. It is now Wash- 
ington Square, one of the greatest ornaments, and 
a great benefit to the city. 

March 29. Ther. 63*. The weather is so 
warm that we have left off fires. The following 
taWe has appeared in the newspapers, and is 
interesting. 



'* The Baths tf Philadefphia.-^Ovr'm% to the 
copious supply of water from Fairmount, the city 
and suburbs of Philadelphia enjoy the luxury of 
bathing in a way superior to most cities of Europe 
or America, as the following table will show, it 
is taken^irom last year's report of the Watering 
Committee. 
"The city proper has 1679 private 

baths, paying - . . 95,061 00 

Ditto 10 public, one of which pays 300 00 

The oUier 9 pay - - - 360 00 

Northern Liberties, 195 private 

batlis, - - - . . 877 50 

Spring Garden, 217 - - 976 50 

South wark, 45 - • 209 50 

Moyamensing, 23 - - 103 50 

Kensington, 1 - - . 6 00 



2164 f 7,887 00 

"Two thousand one hundred and sixty -four 
baths supplied with an unlimited quantity of 
water for seven thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-seven dollars !" 

United States Bank. — There is a great sensa- 
tion this evening about the resignation by Nicho- 
las Biddle, Esq. of his office of President of the 
United States Bank. 

Acuteness of Children. — In the course of my 
lectures, I urged the necessity of women being 
thoroughly educated for the sake of guiding the 
opening minds of children ; and this evening one 
of the Society of Friends whom we visited, read 
to me in illustration of the lecture, a part of a 
letter which she had just received from her mar- 
ried sister, living in a neighbouring state. The 
letter described the questions put to her by her 
child on hearing parts of the Scripture read. The 
child insisted on being informed whither Ananias 
and Sapphira went wiien they were struck dead. 
'* To hell ?" asked the child. The mother gave 
an evasive answer. **To heaven?" "No." 
•' Where then did they go f On hearing the 
description read of Abraham preparing to sacri- 
fice Isaac, and of his being at last told to spare 
his son, and sacrifice the ram, the child exclaimed, 
" Well, I do say t».at that was cheatmg !" The 
mother could go no farther. It would be very 
interesting and instructive to parents and teach- 
ers, if a record were published of the observa- 
tions of children, who have large moral and 
intellectual organs, on the Scripture narratives. 
Such a record would show the relation in which 
these stand to the human mind in its natural con- 
dition, before it has been influenced by commen- 
taries and explanations, or glosses indicate what 
portions of Scripture are calculated most directly 
to benefit the juvenile faculties. The advantage 
of selecting passages suited to their capacities 
would then become evident, and the objection of 
" mutilating the Scriptures," which is raised in 
Britain against the proposal to prepare extracts 
from the Bible for the use of children, would be 
refuted by evidence, that the young are far from 
being benefited by an indiscriminate perusal of 
the whole. 

March 30. Ther. 53*. Tht United States 
Bank. — Mr. Biddle's letter of resignation is pub- 
lished in the newspapers to-day. He assigns 
" approaching age and precarious health" as the 
causes of his retirement. I am informed by the 
medical friends of Mr. Biddle, that a pressure of 
labour and anxiety such as he encountered at the 
last expiry of the charter of the bank, and at the 
suspension of cash payments in 1837, would in 
all probability induce either apoplexy or inflam- 
ma^, and ihat he has been strongly urged by 



them to retnre. One medical gentleman who 
knew him well, said to me, that if he had con- 
tinued in office, and any new difficulty had 
arisen, he should not have been surprised to hear 
that he was found dead in his business-room. 
The stock of the bank has fallen in consequence 
of his retirement. 

March 31. Ther. 40^ Omnibuses and Bail" 
roads. — In this city the omnibuses run on Sun- 
days. Itails are laid on the streets for the 
Baltimore, the Harrisburg, and the New York 
railroads. The passengers are taken up at con- 
venient stations in the city, and the c^rs are 
drawn by horses till they have fairly cleared the 
houses, when locomotive engines are attached to 
them. This is found to b^ a very great conve- 
nience ; but children are occasionally injured by 
heedlessly running on the rails. 

Pulffionary Consum^ion. — The late Dr. 
Benjamin Rush regarded consumption as an in- 
flammatory disease, and applied to it very active 
treatment. Dr. Parrish told me that he was early 
struck by the speedy and never-failing death of 
Rush's patients. Two 3Foung students became 
ill of the disease in the beginning of winter : one 
of them followed Dr. Rush's advice, and was 
dead in a few months ; the second refused all treat- 
ment whatever, and Kved double the time of the 
other, although he also died. Dr. Parrish in hi« 
own practice abandoned Dr. Rush's treatment, 
and recommended air and exercise as abundantly 
as the strength of the patients permitted ; he also 
advised them to brave, as far as possible, the 
weather, and to use litde medicine. He resorted 
to bleeding and blistering only when unequivocal 
symptoms of local inflammation were present, 
superadded to the tuberculous disease. By this 
method he was more successful than Dr. Rush. 
He saved a few, and prolonged, to some extent, 
the lives of almost all his patients. I have read, 
with much interest, his exposition of the subject 
in vols. 8, 9, and 10, of the North American 
Medical and Surgical Jonmal. 

TVte Education of the People. — A friend has 
callect my attention to an article in Blackwood's 
Maga2ine for Febniary, 1899, No. 280, reprint- 
ed here. T^e object of it is to show that the 
mass of the people never can become enlightened 
and refined ; that, therefore, education can render 
them only uneasy and restless ; that ignorance is 
to them the parent of contentment; but that. If 
they must be educated, a religious education it 
the' only one fitted to do them good. It renders 
them patient, humble, and moral, and relieves 
the hardships of their present lot by the prospect 
of a bright eternity. ♦* How strangely," said my 
friend, *• do such sentiments soutkI in this coun- 
try, where we must enlighten and refine the mass 
of the people or perish, for they mle our destinies. 
The author obviously considers England as the 
worid, atid the present condition of her people 
as the only one in which the human race can 
ever exist ! If the article be written in good faith, 
the author nee<ls much to be educated himself. 
If he is an aristocrat or a prie?t, endeavouring to 
prop up a system which devotes eight out of 
every ten of the English people to toil and igno- 
rance, without prospect of relief on this side of 
the grave — for the benefit of the remaining two 
— he deserves to be doomed to undergo this fate 
himself, diat he may know by experience the 
efiScacy of his own prescriptions for human 
misery." 

Chimnei/'Sweeps.'^The chimney-sweeps here 
are young negro boys. As they glide through 
the streets in quest of employment, they have a 
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peculiar and melodioiM cry, slightly reaembling 
a Tyrdeae " yoddle." 

April 1. Ther. 40**. •' The Coloured jime- 
fican,^^ — This is the title of a weekly newspaper 
for the use of the coloured people of the United 
States* It has leached No. 2 of vol. iii. It con- 
sists of four pages, each containing four columns ; 
the price is f 2 per annum. The paper of the 
dOth of March has been sent to me because it 
contains an attack on phrenology, a dehial of its 
utility, and a commendation of the philosophy of 
Dr. Thomas Brown, and that of Mr. Young, of 
Belfast. It is edited by Samuel Cornish and 
James M'Cune Smith. I am told that one of the 
editors is a coloured gentleman, who studied 
medicine in Edinburgh, and imbibed the preju- 
dices of his teachers' against the science, and that 
he is now labouring to transfer them to his 
coloured brethren. 

Ikmale DeUcctcy. — In my first course of lec- 
tures in Philadelphia, I endeavoured to point out 
the connection between beauty in the proportions 
and forms of the human figure, and health. The 
handsomest figure is one in which the abdomen, 
the chest, and the head, are all well developed ; 
and this proportion is also most favourable to 
health ; because on the first depends digestion, 
on the second respiration, and on the third mental 
energy. The limbs will rarely be found defi- 
cient where the proportions of these regions are 
favourable. I recommend to my audience the 
study of the human figure in statuary and paint- 
ing, not only as an interesting object of taste, 
but as capable of conveying knowledge of great 
practical utility. A mother, with an eye familiar 
with those proportions, and instructed in their 
relations to health, would watch, with increased 
attention, the habits, postiurcs, and nutrition of 
her children. If she saw the ahodomen tendinff 
to become tumc»Bcent, the chest fiat, and the head 
enlarged, she would early become aware that 
there was some deviation from the laws of healib, 
and thus by timely remedies might prevent seri- 
ous disease. There is no inherent indelicacy in 
the human figure. It is the workmanship of the 
Creator, the temple of the mind, and there is 
impressed on it a beauty of form and an elegance 
of proportion that render it capable of exciting 
the most pure and refined impressions in a culti- 
vated and virtuous mind. Where indelicacy is 
felt, its source must be looked for, not in the ob- 
ject, but in licentious feelings, or in a perverted 
or nefflected education in the spectator. That 
individual who is able to associate only impure 
ideas with the most exquisite specimens of the 
fine arts, resembles a man in whom the aspect of 
a rich and beautiful domain should excite only 
feelings of envy, cupidity, and discontent. 

These views appeared to me to be well re- 
ceived ; and some friends even commended them 
as useful in tending to correct that false delicacy 
which injures the health and usefulness of many 
American women. 

In the United States Gazette, however, (a Phi- 
ladelphia paper), of the 28lh of March, a letter 
subscribed ** Candidus'* appeared, which, in allu- 
sion to my lecture on this subject in the last 
course, characterised it as having been ** equally 
revolting to the feelings of delicacy of many of 
the audience, as it was ofiensive to the national 
tense of propi-iely $^^ and the writer hoped 
<* either that, notice being given of its being ob- 
noxious, it will not again be introduced ; or, if it 
be, that it will meet with a prompt and stern 
rebuke, which will prevent a repetition." 

On th^ present occasion I intentionally reserved 



this topic for the last portion of my lecture on 
Physical Education. I then read the letter to my 
audience, and announced that I intended to repeat 
the remarks, and that they would form the con- 
clusion of the lecture ; but that, before proceed- 
ing, I should pause to allow any lady or gendeman 
to retire, whose delicacy might be ufi'ended by 
them. Ladies composed more than one third of 
the audience, and many of them belonged to the 
Society of Friends. Not a single individual rose. 
I then stated, in answer to the remarks of Can^ 
didttHj that *' I did not respect any feeling merely 
because it was * national.' It had been a ' na- 
tional' feeling in Scotland to hate the English ; 
in Britain to hate the French : and, in the year 
1770, it was the quintessence of patriotism in 
England to hate you, the Americans ; yet every 
one acknowledgers that tliese were improper feel- 
ings in themselves, and that the fact of their being 
* national* did not alter tlieir character. Candi- 
dus, however, very properly asserts, that, in the 
present instance, tlie national feeling * is founded 
alike on virtue and reason ;' and, if so, it merits 
respect; but this is the point on which I difier 
from him in opinion. It has been announc<?d by 
the highest autliority, that * To the pure all things 
are pure ;' but, according to Candidus^ there is 
one exception, and the verse should have con- 
tained the qualifying words, * except the human 
figure.' Has the Creator framed any object tliat 
is essentially and necessarily indelicate ? Impos- 
sible ! But my leading design in this exposition 
is not to initiate you into a love of the fine arts, 
but to call your attention to the necessity of be- 
coming acquainted with the structure' of the 
human body, and the functions of its organs, as 
the very basis of a rational view of physical edu- 
cation ; and in your country this is an important 
desideratum. You cannot know that structure 
without studying it; and you cannot study it 
without looking on it. If you neglect the study, 
you sufier. Do you believe, then, that the Crea- 
tor lias rendered it necessary for you to study his 
works, and at the same time made it Hinfiil in you 
t.) do so ?" Pointing to an anatomical drawing 
showing the intestines, the stomach, the liver, and 
the lungs, I said that *' I had been assured that in 
which ever of these organs a lady felt indisposed, 
she told her physician that she had a pain in her 
breast f misleading him, so far as she had the 
power to do so, by an erroneous statement of 
symptoms, and ofi*ering increased obstacles to the 
successful exertions of his skill for her own wel- 
fare. In some instances (as I have been told) 
this feeling of delicacy renders it extremely dif- 
ficult for the physician to extract, even by the 
most pointed questions, real and necessary infor- 
mation from over-sensitive patients. This is 
false delicacy, and it should be corrected by 
knowledge. Fortified by these considerations, 
and also encouraged by the right spirit in wtiich 
the ladies of Boston, New York, and this city, 
have received my remarks on the subject in my 
previous courses, it is my intention again to intro- 
duce it to your notice, and I hope to convince 
you, by your own experience, that it is quite pos- 
sible to convey valuable information concerning 
it, without one indelicate emotion or idea being 
suggested to the mind." The audience repeatedly 
applauded these remarks as they were delivered, 
and testified their satisfaction by a loud and 
general burst of approbation at the close. 

April 2. Ther. 53**. New Lunatic ^syhtm, — 
Dr. B. H. Coates kindly drove me about a mile 
and a half west from the city, over the Schuylkill 
river, to visit a new bmatic asylum, now erecting 



by the Trustees of the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
for pauper and other lunatics. The edifice is 
420 feet long, is two stories hig^ in addiiioQ to 
the sunk floor, and contains a long corridor liih 
cells on each side. It is built of sandstone-nibUe, 
except the centre^ which is cased with dnud 
sandstone, veined very like marble. There m 
Xwo small wings, and the centre is oroameniiti 
with a dome. It stands on a gentle emioesce 
fronting the south, in a wooded and eultiTtiul 
country, and has 108 acres of land attached toil 
It is said to be fire-proof, and to possess ^ tiie 
modern improvements for warming and veotiU. 
tion ; but it is not yet finished. The roof ii 
complete, but the floors are not laid. Ii appean 
to be highly creditable to the trustees and arehi- 
lect under whose aupices it has been reared. 

liailroads in /Ac United Stales. — la cobfot- 
ing with an accomplished civil engineer, who y 
visited Europe, on the temporary character ad 
unfinished appearance presented by the Ameriai 
railroads, he said that here a railroad is made ia 
order to call forth populaUon, commerce, aid 
manufactures; 'Whereas in England, thej a.^ 
constructed, because they are wanted by a deote, 
rich, and industrious population. Ue coDsiderd 
the American plan best suited to their own cu* 
cumstances. Their works are sufficient \a 
accomplish the main object — cheap and expedi- 
tious transportation. They will be improfdai 
trade increases. Wherever the lines have hea 
judiciously selected, communding ihoroughliiti 
from one important point of the union to anodiei, 
as firom New York to Philadelphia, and Iks 
Philadelphia to Baltimore, railroads ha?e bee& 
eminendy successful. 

The Academy of Natural Sciences,--] li- 
tended a meeting of the Academy this CTeniDg. 
It was instituted on 25th January', 1612, »1 
incorporated in 1817 by the legislature of ^cc^ 
sylvania. It has a hall at the corner of TweKi 
and George streets, and a valuable and extoh 
sive collection of objects of natural history. 
These arc displayed in upright and borizoDil 
cases : they are ranged in accordance will 
the most approved systems ; and their geoenc 
and specific names (wherever these can be isM' 
tained) together with the localities and die iiamei 
of the donors, are attached to each article. Tbe 
*• Journal of the Academy" was commenced ia 
1817, and continues to be puhIi^-hed, not U 
stated intervals, but when valuable commooiirt' 
tions have accumulated to suffice for a number. 
It has reached to seven 8vo volumes, and is 
widely circulated among scientific persons s 
America and Europe. It is replete with importaot 
deiails in every branch of science, and is reputed 
to contain a greater body of facts in reference lo 
the technical natural history of tl>e United Stsies 
than any other work. The Academy poseessci 
also the richest library on natural historj in d» 
United States. It is indebted for a great partef 
its property and prosperity to its president, Wij- 
liani Maclure, Esq., who has bestowed on il 
several splendid donadons.* 

T/ie Pursuit of fTealth.-^The Americans an 
taunted by the British for their exclusire dew- 
tion to the pursuit of wealth ; but in diis respect, 
as well as in many others, they are the genuine 
heirs of EnglisI) disposidons, with a better ajpo- 
lojfy for theii conduct. One of the eaiiiert 
injunctions of the Creator to man was, ** to moto- 

• ♦* Notice of the Academy of Natural Scicneei,'' 
1837. In November last, it did me the hoooaiti 
elect me a corresponding member. 
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ply and replenish the earth." The Americans 
Mvo a fertile country of vast extent placed before 
them inviting^ them to fultii this commandment ; 
and it would argriie mental lethargy or imbecility 
were they to disobey tlie call, i^ot how can a 
wilderness be peopled and replenished without 
tlie creation of wealth? Houses must be budt 
and furnished ; clothes and implements of hus- 
bandry mu£t be manufactured ; animals mast be 
reared ; yet these are the constituent elements of 
wealth. The fertile soil of the west, therefore, 
invites the active and enterprising spirits of each 
generation to advance and take possession of it 
Witliin two years after it is cleared, it places in 
the hands of the occupier a surplus produce after 
supplying his own wants. He sends this surplus 
to the eastern cities to be sold, and receives in 
exchange the Tarious manufactured articles which 
constitute the conveniences and ornaments of 
civilised life. The demand of the west on the 
capital and industry of the east, is incessant and 
increasing. The rich lands of the west, aided 
hy the rapid increase of population, present in- 
Testments which can scarcely fail, after a few 
years, to yield an immense profit to the adven- 
titrer ; and this legitimate drain for cajMtal affects 
profits and interest, and the value of property all 
orer the union. There are revulsions, no doubt, 
but the wave never recedes so far as it had advanced, 
and those who fail are generally men who have 
engaged in enterprises far beyond the measure of 
their ca|Htal and legitimate crediu Were the 
people of the easn '^erefore, to despise riches, 
and to become merely the cultivators of literature, 
philosophy, the fine arts, and all the social graces, 
tliey would be fit subjects for their own lunatic 
asylums. The piiyMique must precede the morale 
in the order of nature. We must be well lodged, 
elethed, and nourished, and altogedier physically 
comfortable, before we can bend our minds suc- 
eessfully to refinement, philosophy, and the 
investi^tions of abstract science. The people of 
the United States, therefore, are only fulfilling a 
law of nature. They are peopling and replenish- 
ing the desert, and devoting themselves to thb 
duty with a degree of energy, assiduity, and suc- 
cess tltat is truly astonishing. It is in vain to 
blame their institutions or their manners for theee 
results. They owe their origin to nature. 

But while I thus hold that the Americans do 
not merit disapprobation for pursumg wealth as 
their national vocation, I regard the impulse 
wliich prompts them to do so, as one which needs 
to be watched, and within certain limits resisted, 
leat it should swallow up all other virmes. Their 
real prosperity depends on the co-ordinate activity 
of their acquisitive with their moral and intellec- 
toal faculties. If their external circumstances 
stimulate Acquisitiveness with a power equal to 
10, they should put on a power of moral, reli- 
gious, and intellectual cultivation equal to 15, to 
guide and restrain it. They are endeavouring to 
do so by thehr public schools ; and if they suc- 
eead, they will in due season become a magni- 
ficendy great nation ; great equally in the pos- 
session of physical and moral civilisation. 

The Americans, although highly acquisitive, 
are not sordid as a nadon. They expend their 
weahh freely, and where the object meets with 
their approbation, they are even munificent in 
llieir donations. The sums contributed by them 
lo-religious and benevolent societies, to the build- 
ing of churches and colleges, and to the support 
of hospitals and similar institutions, are very 
large. I frequently heard of strangers coming 
from distant parts of the coimtry to the cities. 



soliciting subscriptions to build churches, and 
was told that tliey were successfuL Unitarians 
have repeatedly told me, that they had subscribed 
to build evangelical churelies; but no instance 
was mentioned to me (Uiough such may not be 
uncommon) in which an evangelical believer had 
contributed to the erection of a Unitarian edifice. 
I heard a scientific gentleman defend his coun- 
trymen and himself against the charge of exces- 
sive acquisitiveness, in the following pithy sen- 
tences : '^I have always,*' said he, ''pursued 
wealth, because I saw Utat I could accomplish 
nothing without it. A sordid mind is indicated 
by the uses which it makes of property, and not 
by the pursuit of it I employ two men to assist 
me in my scientific analyses and experiments, 
and pay them $1000 per annum. If I had not 
bought lots oi ground which have doubled in 
value, I could not have done this; so that in 
point of fact the money acquired by my lots is 
devoted to the extension of science." 

April 3. Ther. 60°. Cause of the Decline 
of Quakerism, — I have already mentioned that a 
number of individuals left the society of Friends 
at the time of theseparatibn between the orthodox 
and the followers of EUias Hicks. A nagacious 
old Scotsman, who has been many years a citizen 
of Philadelphia, gave me a novel theory of the 
decline of Quakerism. '' The real cause of it,'* 
said he, ** is the excessive muldplication of banks. 
The paper currency is so abundant, and so reck- 
lessly issued, that a spirit of gambling speculation 
has seized the whole community, against which 
Quakerism cannot maintain itself. Farming is 
the only oc^pation, consistent with the simpli- 
city of Quaker principles, which is left to them."* 
The same individual summed up his character of 
the AmericaiiH, the result of forty years' obser- 
vation, in these words : ^ They are most awful 
braggers ; there is no end or limit to their boast- 
ing ; yet they are the most active people I ever 
saw. If they only knew how to go right, there 
is nothing which they might not achieve." 

Sunday 7\'aveling.^''Vhe running of the rail- 
road cars on Sundays from Phttadelphia to Co- 
lumbia, is announced and apologised for, as 
indispensable to overtaking the gready extended 
spring trade of this season, and a promise is given, 
that the arrangement is only temporary, with a 
view to forwarding an accumulating mass of 
goods. In the eastern states, the steamboats and 
stage-coaches, except the mails, do not run on 
Sundays; but there are morning and evening 
trains on the railroads for passengers. 

Franklin' $ Grave. — After at least ten unsuc- 
cessful attempts to find open the gate of the burial 
ground in Mulberry street, comer of Fifth street, 
in which Benjamin Franklin is interred, I suc- 
ceeded in gaining admission to it to-day. The 
number of funerals which one sees is strikingly 
small for so large a city, and this indicates a 
young population. Franklin's grave is covered 
by a large marble slab, lying on the ground, on 
which is inscribed : 



BBNMMIN 






AND 


> 


FRANKLIN, 


DEBORAU ^ 




1790; 



• TThe postulatam for which thi« Scotsman's theory 
was framed, tarns oat to be imaginary. Quakerism 
is not on the decline. The numbers of the society of 
Friends are annually on the ioerease. 



and nothing more. On a sin^ar slab, to the left, 
and exacdy in the same form, are inscribed the 
words, '' Richard and Sarah Bache, 1811." 
These were his daurhter and her husband. The 
situation is iavourabfe for the erecuon of a monu- 
ment, and Franklm certainly merits, although his 
memory does not stand in need of, this mark of 
respect. 

JmprUonment fur Debt. — In conversing on 
this subject with an Englishman who has been 
setded for some years, and has prospered, in this 
coumr>', but in whom not one English nodon has 
been changed, he said to me— «< When you go 
home, recommend this country as a paradise for 
rogues. Most of the states have abolished impri- 
sonment for debt, and every one who chooses 
may issue bank notes. A well varnished story 
will enable any one to obtain credit; and having 
obtained it, there is no law to force him to pay. 
But for honest men this is not the country at all. 
Republican insdtutions will never succeed." He 
shoulJ have added, that imprisonment for debt is 
not abolished where fraud can be established. 
There are two sides to every quesuon. 1 Imve 
had opportuuides of observing the operation of 
the law of imprisonment for debt in the old eoun* 
try, and do not think that the United States 
would commit a great error in abolishing it. 

A man who sells goods is pursuing his own 
interest fully as much as he who buys. In the 
keen competition to efiect sales, sellers use every 
art of persuasion to induce their customers to buy, 
anil also strive to obtain prices as high as pos- 
sible. Many well-meaning, but weak men, and 
also many speculauve men, are by these means 
drawn into purchases far beyond the limits of 
their regular means of selling. When the day 
of payment comes, the creditor trusts to the law 
to enforce his claim ; and, through terror of a jail, 
the buyer, to raise the needful funds, sells his 
goods at a loss. By a few repetitions of this 
error, he becomes insolvent; but for some time 
after this takes place, he condnues in possession 
of as much means and credit as to be able to pro- 
ceed with bis trade. He must now, however, 
buy and sell largely in order to raise means to 
meet his obligaUons as they become due. Acute 
selleis soon discover that he is in this situation ; 
they calculate how long he wUl be able to pro- 
ceed before his losses accumulate to such an 
amount as to force him to stop payment alto- 
gether ; and they add per centage to per centage 
on the price as they reckon the day of failure to 
approach. If the buyer be a man of resources, 
he may go on for two or three years in insolvency, 
and during all this Ume the persons who sell to 
him are *« sponging him," as they term it, by 
ever increasing additiims to their demands. He 
is in such a condidon, that he must sell, or fail 
and go to prison. He sells cheap that he may 
raise money to avert this catastrophe as long as 
possible ; and in order to sell, he must buy. 
Thus, between buying at high, and selling at 
low prices, he at last arriyes at the goal, and 
openly declares himself bankrupt 

To allow the seller, who has partly induced,^ 
and pardy profited by this course of transactions, 
to wind up his proceedings by putting the debtor 
in jail, is netther just nor beneficial. If the seller 
be deprived of this power, he will trust to his 
own sagacity in selecdng honest men for his cus- 
tomers, and he wUl also be more attentive to thehr 
interests. In short, instead of trusting to the law 
to enable him to reap the fruits of his own rapa- 
city, he must conduct trade on higher moral and 
inteUeetual principlea. 
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This is no imag^mary vapresentatian. I hav« 
seen the whole machineTy in operation, and 
traced its effects. One exam^ may be men* 
tioned in illustration. A mepcandte i'rtend told 
me that a Mr. B - ^ whom we both ittiewy had 
come to him and looked at some goods. ** He 
had rarely dealt with me before," said my friend, 
** but I had judged from his forced sales that he 
was below par (insolvent) ; and from the prices at 
which he was purchasing irdm Mr. O. and Mr. D., 
that he must be pretty far gone. I wished, there- 
fore, to get rid of him ; and I asked ten per cent, 
above the market price. To ray astonishment, 
he at once accepted my offer. He selected an- 
other parcel of goods, and asked the price. Being 
already farther in with him than I had intended, 
I added fifteen per cent to the price of these. He 
did not, hesitate a moment, but purchased them 
also. He proceeded to a third parcel, and asked 
the price. Being resolved now to pull him up 
at all hazards, I demanded twenty-five per cent, 
above the market price : he grumbled a little, but 
gave in, and desired me to send the whole pur- 
chases to his warehouse. The prices amounted 
to 500/. I was convinced that he was now in 
desperation, and that an immediate bankruptcy 
might be expected, and I closed the conference 
by asking him for 'security' for the payment. 
He turned on his heel and walked off without 
speaking a word ; I retained the goods, and within 
a fortnight he was in the Gazette as a bankrupt." 
I subsequendy had the means of tracing the trans- 
actions of Mr. B for several years, and ob- 
served that he had run the coarse before described, 
and that this was the last and desperate effort to 
maintain a regularly sinking trade. 

I have already described the very strong excito- 
ment which the natural circumstances of the union 
present to the acquisitive propensity in the Ame- 
ricans. Nevertheless they are incessant in their 
calls for additional stimubints. They create 
oceans of paper currency, and proclaim the **• credit 
system" as indispensably necessary to their very 
existence as a commercial people. With all defer- 
ence to their judgment, it appears to me that they 
stand in need of checks and regulators on their 
acquisitiveness, instead of stimulants. The na- 
tural rate of profit is so high, and they are so 
active and economical, that, if they had only some 
adequate machinery to regulate their movements, 
they would advance with extraordinary rapidity 
to wealth. If the majority of them were suf- 
ficiently enlightened to discern (as many of the 
judicious and better informed among them do) 
their true position, and the means of promoting 
their real Ivelfare, they would check their banks, 
their credit system, and their vast speculations, 
and advance more leisurely in pursuit of gain. 
The Scripture proclaims that he that hoitenelh 
to be rich falleth into a snare ; and thb Americans 
afford strikine: examples of the truth of this pro- 
position. The philosophy of the text is, that 
capital, time, and labour, are necessary to the 
production of wealth; that before we can legi- 
timately obtain it, we must give an equivalent, 
and every equivalent also requires time, labour, 
and capital, for its production. He who hastens 
to be rich, therefore, tries to create wealth, or to 
acquire it, without complying with these natural 
conditions. But nature is too strong for him ; he 
is blind to the obstades which she presents to his 
success, and he &ll8 into a snare. It is tme that, 
in a rich and extensive country, a few individuals 
may, by gambling and speculation, acquire sudden 
wealth; 'but some others must lose as much. 
Time and labour must have been employed to 



produce the wealth before it oottki be lost and 
won; and these men produce nothing, 'i'hey 
shuifle property from one hand to another, but 
the nation is in no degree made richer by their 
speculations. All young Americans, th^qrefore, 
should be trained to understand the real bws by 
which wealth is produced and distributed, and to 
submit to them as they would do to the eommaod- 
ments of the Bible. The natural effect of tlie 
abolition of imprisonmeiii for debt is to render 
merchants more cautious whom they trust. It 
should check, rather than encourage, ** die credit 
system." 

While, however, the Americans appear to me 
to have pursued the right road in abolishin^r im- 
prisonment for debt, they are, from all that I can 
learn, much in fault with respect to tlieir bankrupt 
laws; Their laws leave debtors in possession of 
the power of distributing their effects among theix 
creditors, and of conferring preferences on favour- 
ites, to an extent that is unknown in other civi- 
lised countries. Besides, there is no general 
bankrupt law extending over the whole union; 
and as each state is to the others a foreign juris- 
diction, a man may be discharged of his debts in 
one stale, and an undischarged bankrupt in an- 
other, without the possibility of remedying his 
condition. When imprisonment for debt is 
abolished, there shonld be a cheap, efiicacious, 
and general law for transferring the whole pro- 
perty of a debtor direcUy to his creditors for equal 
distribution, and he shonld have no power what- 
ever either to obstruct or regulate tne operation 
of the law. Provision should be made, also, for 
his obtaining a complete discharge with consent 
of his creditors, or a large proportion of theni, 
but not otherwise. At present no public notice 
is given of bankruptcy ; so^atan individual may 
be uiteiiy bankrupt in New York, and the fact 
be unknown in Philadelphia, uidess by piivate 
communication. I'his opens a wide door to 
fraud, and to nnprmcipled speculadon. If the 
Americans knew their real interests, they would 
publish the name of every bankrupt in every 
town uf the union, as is done in Britain, where 
the official intimations of bankruptcy are trans- 
ferred from the London and Edinburgh Gazettes 
into every newspaper in the kingdom. Honest 
men gain by this information, for it enables them 
to know the speculators. Honourable merchants 
may once or twice become insolvent by misfor- 
tune ; but there are individual? who pass their lives 
in swindling ami bankruptcy, and the American 
method of ooncealment is admirably adapted to 
their purposes. 

It is only a few years since a bankrupt law was 
passed even hi Massachusetts, one of tlie most 
enlightened states in the union. On the 10th of 
March, 1885, a report on the subject of "insol- 
vent debtors," by the Hon. Horace Mann, as 
chairman of a (*ommittee, was presented to the 
senate of that state. It is replete with admirable 
views ^oquently expressed. The following sen- 
tences should bo adopted as maxims by the legis- 
latures of every ctvilined country: — '*The com- 
mittee entertain a firm conviction that the legal 
relation between debtor and creditor exerts a com- 
manding influence, not only over individual and 
national wealth, but also over private and public 
morals. To establish this relation upon the foun- 
dations of natural justice, is one of the primary 
duties of government." » » ♦ »* Your com- 
mittee will not enlarge upon the obligation and 
utility of making the legal coincident with the 
moral code. In many minds ideas of right and 
wrong are but a transcript of positive enactment 



or judicml decision ; and legal mlos are their vhi. 
mate cottsciance. Hence, unjust laws nerer nop 
with extinguishing an individml right, ur ioiiet- 
ing an individual wrong. They fashioBaiididtpi 
the general mind to injustice. They hiDd (hi 
Ibreign substance of error to the heait, tiDtil tts 
fibres close around it, and it becomes inendie^ 
for ev«r. Erroneous principles in IsfiilatiM 
commend the injustice they ocdain; duy inpns 
the form of right upon the stibstanee of vna|; 
and they withhold from truth its highest adro. 
tage — the privilege of being seen. But trQele§ii> 
ktion, which id the ait of applying tbendad 
riglAt to the aflfairs of men, should develops tbw 
rules, give them a bold and ooBspicuous prooi- 
nence, and, illuminating them with a light of n 
own, make them universally legible." £6«ct 
was given, to a considerate extent, to ibi 
principles in the act (Vmt **the relief of poor pri- 
soners," and in the **Ine(^vent Act^paisedbj 
the legislatore of Massachusetts in Ifi^,diap. 
163. 

I find a number of vague ideas afloat aooii 
the mercantile classes here, which havebeeoae 
maxims, but which appear extremely qoeniM* 
able to a stranger. It tssakl that^'diisiiaief 
country, and we must encourage ent^priie: il- 
though we have many speculators and nomeiois 
bankruptcies, yet these are always helpiof fir- 
ward the general advance of the country ; k 
individuals may fail, but the results of disir tpco- 
latiotts remain, and add to the genaial weatlL" 
The answer to these views is, that wealth e»k 
created only hf capital, labour, and ttioe; d 
that these may be applied prudently or iopn- 
dently. The men who ap|^y them with ja!f> 
mcut and discretion succeed, and benefit equfo 
themselves and their country ; those who, iotfe 
employment of them, infringe every law of n* 
ture by which the creation and distribstioii i 
wealth are regulated, are speculators, and ni 
from their enterprises benefitting the commiuilji 
the feet is direcUy the reverse. ITiey wwle ik 
resources which in more prudent and skilfii 
hands would have produced double the adm 
tages which they bring out of them. It is us 
that the houses which they build, or the oinfr 
fttctorio* which they creci, remain, and that ii 
the coursa of years the wealth and popuiatioDif 
the country advance and render them osefcl; 
but they were not wanted at the time they w«e 
built, the caphal expended on them has been «&• 
profitably locked up, and the enterprise and ia- 
dustry of wiser and better men, from whose 
hands it has been withdrawn by the speesbbiA 
have been paralysed for years. The Amfirio* 
people appear to me to be «o extremely tdift 
and enterprising, that no encouragement needi to 
be held out to speculators to engage in b« 
pcheraes in order to promote public prosp^W- 
On the contrary, they will prosper more rapi^Sj' 
and eaijoy far greater felicity, if by their bw 
and institutions they will put a cheek on sac^ 
spirits, and encourage the honest, the wifc, i» 
the prudent, to lead them forward in dieir «* 
mercial career. 

April 4. Ther. 63°. How to choona Sfd.- 
The following anecdote is not an old Joe Miflff- 
I relate it because, while it illustrates the kiajf 
feeling which reigns among the mewbasmi 
sect towards each other, it shows how this a* 
abie trait of cltarsisler may be takai advanteg^s 
by rogues. A bookseller, a native of Gcrwasy. 
came from England, settled in one of ths hffe 
American dues, and began business in a tw"*^ 
way. He had a stock of neaUy pristed hm 
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that. To QS it is no dilettante work, no itleek ofli- 
eiality ; it is sheer roagh death and earnest. They 
hare brought it to the calling forth of -war; horrid 
ioternecine fight, man grappling with man in fire- 
eyed rage — the infernal element in man called forth, 
to try it by that ! Do that therefore ; since that is 
the thing to be done. Tlie successes of Cromwell 
^eem to nie a very natural thing ! »Since he was not 
shot in battle, they were an inevitable thing. That 
Snch a man, with the eye to see, with the heart to 
dare, should advance, from post to post, from victory 
to victory, till the Huntingdon farmer became, by 
whatever name you mi?ht call him, the acknow- 
ledflred strongest man in Kngland, virtually the King 
of Enorland, requires no magic to explain it ! 

TruT^ it is a sad thing for a people, as for a man, 
to fall into scepticism, into dilettantism, insincerity ; 
not to know a sincerity when they see it. For this 
world, and for all worlds, what curse is so fatal 1 
The heart lying dead, the eye cannot see. What 
intellect remains, is merely the vulpine intellect. 
That a true Kin^ be sent them is of small use ; they 
do not know him when sent. They say scornfully. 
Is this yonr King! The Hero wastes his heroic 
faculty in bootless contiadiction from the unworthy ; 
^nd can accomplish little. For himself he does ac- 
complish a heroic life, which is much, which is all : 
but fbr the world he accomplishes comparatively no- 
thing. The wild rude Sincerity, direct from Na- 
ture, is not glib in answerinsr from the witness-box; 
in your small-debt pte-povd^r court, he is scouted as 
a counterfeit. The vulpine intellect "detects" him. 
For being a man worth any thousand men, the re- 
sponse your Knox, your Cromwell gets, is an argu- 
ment for two centuries whether he was a man at all. 
God's greatest gift to this Earth is sneeringly 6ung 
away. The miraculous talisman is a paltry plated 
coin, not fit to pass in the shops as a common 
guinea. 

Lamentable this ! I say this must be remedied. 
Till this be remedied in some measure, there is no- 
thing remedied. " Detect quacks !" Yss, do, for 
Neaven^s sake; but know withal the men that are 
to be trusted ! Till we know that, what is all our 
knowledge; how shall we so much as " detect 1" 
The vulpme sharpness, which considers itself to be 
knowledge, and "detects'* in that fashion, is far 
mistaken. Dupes indeed are many: but of all 
iiuprt^ liiere is none so fatally situated as he who 
lives in undue terror of beinsr duped. The world 
does exist ; the world has tnith in it, or it would not 
exist! First recognise what is true, we shall then 
discern what is false ; and properly never till then. 

" Know the men that are to be trusted :" alas ! 
this is yet, in these days, very far from us. The 
sinoere alone can recognise sincerity. Not a Hero 
«nly is needed, but a world fit for him; a world not 
of Ka/«/9;~the Hero comes almost in vain to it 
otherwise! Yes, it is far from us: but it must 
come; thank God, it is visibly coming. Till it 
do come, what have we? Ballot-boxes, suffrages, 
French Revolutions:— if we are as Valets, and do 
not know the Hero when we see him, what good are 
«ll these 1 A heroic Cromwell comes ; and for a 
hundred and fifty years he cannot have a vote from 
OS. Why, the insincere, unbelieving world is the 
ntuural property of the Quack, and of the Father of 
Quacks and Quackeries! Misery, confusion, unvo- 
racity are alone possible there. By ballot-boxes we 
alter the figure of our Quack ; but the substance of 
him continues. Xh© Valet-World Aa« to be go- 
verned by the sham-Heiv, by the kinff merely 
dretaed in Kinff-gear. It is his; be is its! One of 
two things. We shall either learn to know a Hero, 
a true Governor and Captain, somewhat better, when 
we see him ;. or else go on to be for ever ffovemed 
by the Unheroic; — had we ballot-boxes clattering 
at every street-comer, there were no remedy in these. 

Poor Cromwell— great Cromwell ! The Inarticu- 
late Prophet ; Prophet who could not tpeak. Rude, 
eottfused, stmgglin? to utter himself, with his savage 
depth, with his wDd sincerity; and he looked so 
atrange, among the elerant Euphoisms; dainty little 
Falklands, didactic Chillingwofths, diplomatic Cla- 
rendons ! Cimsidef him* An outer hnll of chaotic 
confusion, visions of tM D<MrS, iierfods dMUM, 



almost semi-madness; and yet such a clear determi- 
nate man's energy working in the heart of that. A 
kind of chaotic imin. The ray as of pure starlight 
and fire, working in such an element of boundless 
hypochondria, tniformed black of darkness! And 
yet withal this hypochondria, what was it but the 
very greatness of the man 1 The depth and tender- 
ness of his wild affections ; the quantity of $ympathy 
he had with things— tlie quantity of insight he would 
yet get into the heart of things, the mastery he would 
yet get over things : this was his hypochondria. The 
man*8 misery, as man's misery always does, came of 
his greatness. Samuel Johnson, too, is that kind of 
man. Sorrow-stricken, half-distracted; the wide 
element of mournful black enveloping him — wide as 
the world. It is the character of a prophetic man ; a 
roan with his whole soul seeing, and struggling to 
see. 

On this ground, too, I explain to myself Crom- 
well's reputed confusion of speeeh. To himself the 
internal meaning was sun-clear; but the material 
with which he was to clothe it with utterance was 
not there. He had lix;ed silent; a great unnamed 
sen of Thought round him all his days; and in his 
way of life little call to attempt naming or uttering 
that. With his sharp power of vision, resolute 
power of action, I doubt not he could have learned to 
write books withal, adti speak fluently enough ; he 
did harder things tlian writing of books. This kind 
of man is precisely he who is fit for doing manfully 
all things you will set him on doing. Intellect is 
not speaking and logicising ; it is seeing and ascer- 
taining. Virtue, Vir-tnw, manhood, hero'hood, is not 
fairspoken immaculate regularity ; it is first of all, 
what the Germans well name it, Tugend {Tangend 
<foTP-ing or DoMj'Atiness), Courage and the Faculty 
to do. This basis of the matter Cromwell had in* 
hitn. 

One undenHands, moreover, how, though he could 
not speak in Parliament, he might ^r^acA, rhapsodic 
preaching; above all, how he might be great in ex- 
tempore prayer. These are the free outpouring 
utterances of what is in the heart: method is not re- 
quired in them ; warmth, depth, sincerity, are all that 
is required. Cromwell's habit of prayer is a notable 
feature of him. All his great enterprises were com- 
menced with prayer. In dark inextricable-looking 
difficulties, his officers and he used to assemble, and 
pray alternately, for hours, fbr days, till some defi- 
nite resolution rose among them, some ♦*door of 
hope," as they would name it, disclosed itself. 
Consider that. 

In tears, in fervent prayers, and cries to the great 
God to have pity on them, to make His light shine 
before them. They, armed Soldiers of Christ, as 
they felt themselves to be ; a little band of Christian 
Brothers, who had drawn the sword against a great 
black dfivoorinff world not Christian, but Mam- 
monish, Devilish — they cried to God in tlieir straits, 
in their extreme need, not to forsake the cause that 
was his. The light which now rose upon them — 
how could a human soul, by any means at all, get 
better light T Was not the purpose so formed, like 
to be precisely the best, wi&est, the one to he fol- 
lowed without hesitation any morel To them it 
was as the shining of Heaven's own Splendor in the 
waste-howling darkness; the Pillar of Fire by night, 
that was to guide them on their desolate perilous 
way. Wat it not such t Can a man's soul, to this 
hour, get guidance by any other method than in- 
trinwcally by that 8Bme--devont prostration of the 
earnest struggling soul before the Highest, the Giver 
of all Light ; be such prayer a spoken, articulate, or 
be it a voiceless, or inarticulate one! There is no 
other method. *» Hypocrisy 1" One begins to l>e 
weary of all that. They who call it so, have no 
right to speak on such matters. They never formed 
a purpose, what one can call a purpose. They went 
out balancing expediencies, plausibilities; gathering 
votes, advices ; they never were alone with the truth 
of a thing at all. Cromwell's prayers were likely to 
be '< eloquent," and much more than tliat. His was 
the heart of a man who could pray. 

But indeed his actual speeches, I apprehend, were 
not nearly so ineloqnent, incondite, as they look. 
We fiod he was^ wtiat ftll speaket^ aim to be, an 



impfessive speaker, even in ParBanrent; one who, 
fron the first, had weiffht. With that ruda passion* 
ate voice of his, he was always understood to mean 
something, and men wished to know what. He dis* 
regarded eloquence, nay, despised and disliked it; 
spoke always without premeditation of the words he 
was to use. The Reporters, too, in those days, 
seem to have been singularly candid ; and to have 
griven the Printer precisely what they found on their 
own note-paper. And withal, what a strange proof 
is it of CromweU's being the premeditative ever- 
calculating hypocrite, actings play before the world. 
That to the last he took no more charge of his 
Speeches ! How came he not to study his words a 
little, before flinging them out to the public 1 If the 
words were true words, they could oe left to shift 
for themselves. 

But with regard to Cromwell's "lying," we will 
make one remark. This, I suppose, or something 
like this, to have been the nature of it. All parties 
found themselves deceived in him; each party un- 
derstood him to be meaning ^A/«, heard him even say 
80, and behold he turns out to have been meaning 
that! He was, cry they, the chief of liars. But 
now, intrinsically, is not all tliis the inevitable for- 
tune, not of a false man in such times, but simply of 
a suj^rior man! Such a man must have reticences 
in him. If he walk wearing his heart upon his 
sleeve for daws to peck at, his journey will not ex- 
lend far! There is no use for any man's taking 
up his abode in a house built of glass. A man 
always is to be himself the judge how much of his 
mind ho will show to other men ; even to those he 
would have work along with him. There are im- 
pertinent inquiries made: your rule is, to leave the 
inquirer f/ninformed on that matter ; not, if you can 
help it, mi9informed, but precisely as dark as he 
was ! This, could one hit the right phrase of re- 
sponse, is what the wise and faithful man would 
aim to answer in such a case. 

Cromwell, no doubt of it, spoke often in the dia- 
lect of small subaltern parties ; uttered to them a 
part of his mind. Each little party thought him all 
its own. Hence their rage, one and all, to find him 
not of their party ! Was it his blamel At all sea- 
sons of his history, he must nave felt, among such 
people, how, if he explained to them the deeper in- 
sight he had, they must either have shuddered aghast 
at it, or believing it, their own little compact hypo- 
thesis must have gone wholly to wreck. They could 
not have worked in his province any more; nay, per- 
haps they could not now have worked in their own 
province. It is the inevitable position of a great man 
among small men. Small men, most active, useful, 
are to be seen every where, whose whole activity de- 
pends on some conviction which to you is palpably 
a limited one; imperfect, what we call an error. 
But would it be a kindness always, is it a duty 
always or often, to disturb them in thati Many a 
man, doing loud work in the world, stands only on 
some thin traditionality, conventionality ; to him in- 
dubitable, to you incredible : break that beneath him, 
he sinks to endles? depths! '* 1 might have my hand 
full of truth," said Fontenelle, **and open only my 
little finger." 

And if this be the fact even in matters of doetrine, 
how much more in all departments of practice. He 
that cannot witlial keep hio mind to himself y cannot 
practise any considerable thing whatever. And we 
call it " dissimulation," all thisi What would you 
think of calling the general of an army a dissembler, 
because he did not tell every corporal and private 
soldier, who pleased to put the question, what his 
thoughts were about every thing t Cromwell, I 
should rather say, managed all this in a manner we 
must admiro for its perfection. An endless vortex 
of such questioDin^ *^ corporals" rolled confusedly 
round him tlirough his whole course ; whom he did 
answer. It must have been as a great true-seeing 
man that he managed this, too. Not one proved 
falsehood, as I said; notr one! Of what man that 
ever wound himself through such a coil of things 
will you say so much ! , 

CTo be cootlnned.) 



The loren and cultivators of flowen are isedi* 
tating the establishment ia Philadelphia of a 
flower market. Some one has written us re- 
marks, which we publish in favour of this very 
amiable project 

FLOWER MARKETS. 

The French count amon^r the very useful and or- 
namental institutions of their capital, its flower mar- 
kets. There are two principal ones, held every other 
day, supplying the citiaens fresh flowers for every 
morning of the week — the large open spaces upon 
the ouays, and in front of the Madelaine church, 
affbrdine convenient places of exposition and dis- 
play. The rich treasures are here tastefully set out 
m umfl, baskets, hedges, arbours— delighting the eye 
with infinite colonrs, and embalming the air with 
delicious fragrance. Birds are chirping upon trees, 
in their ornamental cages, recommendinsr them^telves 
to purchasers, and now and then a Flora, or other 
garden divinity, is seen peepin? through the penum- 
bra of a rosebush. Ornamental baskets, garden seats 
interwoven from withes,, seeds and shoots for en- 
grafting, make up the assortment. By these mar- 
kets the French afford employment to the poor, a 
means of innocent ffmtiflcation to the rich, improve 
the public taste in flowers, and bring to the highest 
perfection the industry and skill of uieir horticultu- 
rists. 

Among other benefits of these markets, the idlers 
of society are tempted from their sickly couches into 
healthful exercise and recreation. How dreary and 
disconsolate is a morning walk in Philadelphia ! A 
lady of delicate habits lies still till the do^ stir has 
made the day insupportable, and exercise nurtful — 
till she has become nervous, peevish, unhappy — till 
the red has died in her cheek, and she is wan and 
withered and ugly. And the young gentleman of 
leisure — what is there to lure him from his dear and 
soothing and fascinating morning slumbers! He, 
too, heedless of the song of birds and fragrant breezes, 
presses till midday the soft down. Why go abroad 
where there is no eye to see, no appetite to be prati- 
fled ; where his fine genteel air and embroidered 
waistcoat are lost upon the idle winds. 

The English, too, are lovers of flowers, equally 
with the French, with this difference, that the taste 
in France is universal, while in England they keep 
•* Flora's prettiest smells" for the noses of the gen- 
tility. They have no flower markets, but only shows 
of flowers, and every English lady is a great pa- 
troness of these floral institutions, to which you pay 
for admittance. Flowers, too, creep in at the win- 
dow of every rural cottage, and look out from every 
city verandah upon the street They are also, as in 
Paris, an essential part of the fashionable balls, con- 
certs and saloons; and the English have great taste 
in the graceful arrangement of these ornaments. I 
went five years affo in London to a "Tulip show," 
having the most splendid collection of this fair family 
in the world. One of the sisters, beautifully fea- 
thered, was valued at 100 guineas. Though the 
same sun kindles the blush in the diamond as in the 
rose, says Pope, 

** We prize the stronger eflfort of his power, 
And always set the gem above the flower." 

Not always, savs the English tulip. How much 
more gaily the tulip blooms when yoi^ pay a crown 
for admission, and when one is " Florist to Her Ma- 
jesty !" 

I visited also a show of lilies — an exquisite flower 
in its perfection, and worthy to be the emblem of a 
race of kings. 

— *♦ Great David's son 
Arrayed in all his robes and types of power. 
Shone with less glory than that simple flower." 

But that which throws all other exhibitions of this 
kind in the shade, is the Snglish Horticnitural. 

.For this " show," a ffarden is provided at Chis- 
wick, five miles from London, and tastefully laid 
out into smooth lawns and walks, and here and there 
thickets of trees and shrubbery. Under tents, are 
exhibited the flowers : full bands of music ire dis- 
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trtbated in proper statioas, and guinguettes, where 
those not content to live on this pure element, the 
air, find other refreshments — h<im, bread and butter, 
ice cream, chocolate, and the everlasting tea. I sur- 
mounted the five miles to witness this /e/e, and did 
not repent of it Here were twenty acres of green 
turf, fresh from the shears, and covered (as I learnt 
from the tickets left at the gate) with 14,000 per- 
sons — two thirds, of the beau •exe. It seemed like 
arivalship between nature and art— between the ani- 
mal and veffetable world. Shrubs, and sparkling 
flowers, in all their colours, and odours, music, and 
the fairest women upon the eartli. "Fhe ** senses 
ached." 'I*ho day, too, was most favourable to ro- 
mantic enjoyment Fleecy clouds passing now and 
then over the sky, caused an intermingling of shade 
and sunshine, and the wind being lively and vari- 
able, the music awoke the senses, now, with a loud 
and thrilling melody-^now, stole upon the ear as 
from a distance — and now, died away insensibly 
upon tlie breeze. I will not paint to you the flowers, 
the elegance and delicacy of tints, with %ihich the 
eye was delighted, for indeed, my impression is, 
that our annual exhibition in Chesnut street is not 
generally inferior in beauty or vaiiety, but only in 
(quantity, to this of the English ; but such a collec- 
tion of vigorous and handsome men, and healthy, 
deep-bosomed, and beautiful women, is to be seen 
nowhere but in the moist and genial clime of Great 
Britain. 

When Pluto came up to gather flowers in the 
sweet vale of Enna, he gathered Proserpine, and not 
the flowers ; so would any god of taste at Chiswick. 

In improvioff our institutions in America, we 
should iKlopt tne good, and reject the bad, of all 
countries alike. For a floral exhibition, I can ima- 
«gine no better model than this of London. Twenty 
acres of pretty women, with their escorts, for a sin- 
gle day, at half a guinea each— near 30,000 dollars ! 
and the exhibition open several days. In an open 
garden, there is the enjoyment of fresh air, free<iom 
from crowd, and beauty of perspective. The flowers 
an. bettor displayed, and their c-olours invigorated by 
contrast with the green sward. For the rare, exclu- 
sive, and aristocratic pleasures, our best teachers are, 
indii»putably, the English ; but for the simple, re- 
publican, and positive enjoyments, which improve 
genera] human nature, and sweeten the common and 
daily intercourse of life, our instructors and the in- 
structors for all the world, are the French.— The 
Philadelphia, like the London, Flora contents her- 
self, with a display of her flowers, with the butcher's 
stall, and sets up in social sweetness by side of each 
other — tripes and tulips — a rump steak and a bouquet 
of roses. If theie is any spot in our city sacred from 
mortar and brick, for tieaven's sake let her have it 
for a Flower Market By so doing you will furnish 
gratification to all, employment to many idle and 
destitute persons; — you will substitute public for 
secret meetings of pleasure — refined and liberal 
amusements, for those which are gross and disre- 
putable. The French are to be imitated in this. 
The English do nothing for the refinement of the 
common world. London has, therefore, the most 
debased vulgar upon the face of the earth, it cannot 
be denied, that the poorer people of Paris are decent 
in their manners and drees, and graceful beyond the 
example oi all other nations. The French open their 
galleries to the poor, and their Flower Markets, even 
on Sunday, which is perhaps wrong, or not neces- 
sary in our American cities. The English do not so 
desecrate religion— they gather, to be sure, in squads 
of five hundred at a time, around their gin palaces, 
pick pockets, and get drunk-^men, women, and chil- 
dren—before breakfast ; but, thank God, they do not 
sell and buy flowers on the Sabbath. 

By its very intercourse with flowers, human nature 
seems to me to be improved. I have never seen beauty 
more attractive than at the Parisian flower-markets 
— so healthful and glowing with morning exercise 
-~in colours emulating the purest tints or the rose. 
And the flower-giri, too— her two-penny frock hung 
as if by instinct upon her rounded limbs, and trying 
hard to hide her well-developed bosom, who, with 
tapering fingers, arranges you a bud and two leaves 
in year button holsy ftt if twined by the fingers of the 



graces— has an urbanity and mtlractivenesA ofbmtj 
above all the other girls of her class. Thf lore of 
flowers is the universal psssion, transmittrd froo 
the first man and woman. 1 liave seen many a Udj 
of idle fortune, find amou§cst her flower pott a fell 
employment of her time, deriving coogtam (Uitht 
from their society, growin? into serene and qoiet do* 
positions, ami saving lier husband many a brM' 
nated scratched face. To favour tlie cstabliiluDnit 
of ^rdens and galleries, and other means of pletftoret 
which are healthful and public, and which, in ^rii^ 
delight, tend to refinement is assuredly a tlatjn* 
joined upon all who have charge of the public monit. 
Amusement and recreation are among the neeessitiei 
of human nature— the affections have their vaots n 
imperious as those of the body — in the worU^soolfi 
utilities the heait withers and dies. 

We have at hand materials for an abondui 
^' Flower Market," st least once a week, and taste ii 
not wanting for its pafVonage and support Bit 
where to locate it? Some point to the front oTtb 
State House, others of the Washington Sqaare— ui- 
tber convenient ; but what have we better! 

With what bitterness of reproach shall we be ooe 
day censured for this stinted economy of space. A& 
individual, a Mr. Strutt, lately has fenced withom- 
mental railings of Iron, and covered with shrobbery 
and foim tains, a ten acre field he owned io tb 
suburbs, and presented it to his native town of Do* 
by for the use of the public. Is it not a abzmetbit 
our coDgiegated wisdom has not done so mochutbi 
public spirit of this one English gentleman has a^ 
complished with no better a name than Mr. Strott! 
Besides its fifty open spaces like the Palais Roj^ 
Paris has four gardens, the Luxemburg, the Toflb* 
ries, Garden of Plants, and Champs Eljseo, i 
more than a hundred acres each, in the verjmidstif 
its crowded districts. Gardens of this eiteot^ir 
cent to our Chesnut street, Schuylkill or Dehvu^ 
Southwark and Northern Liberties, what a dnofi 
would they have wrougLt upon the face of tbiifsr 
city! The entire squares of Philadelphia may ki 
conveniently spread upon the Park of Su Jtm. 
alone; and two of these squart^s we owe to tbefollT 
of our predecessors burying .with in the predocts i 
the city. The Franklin and Washingtoa sqoazei 
now adding so much to our comfort ai^ bealtb vk 
beauty, were grave yards before they were pibik 
walks. Insatiate Moioeh! — it is not by the liriof. 
but the dead, that those delicious spots upon wb^ 
our children play so innocently and sportiralj, aid 
men and women expatiate with so ;(.uch delif^ht, bir^ 
been snatched from thy grim empire of brick. 



JJvet of the Quesif »f Engtand^ fr^m the ywma 
Conquett, With Ane«)dotes of their Courts, oov 
first published from OflScial Reconis aod otbir 
Authentic Documents; private as well as poblie. 
From the seconrl London editi m, with eorrectiflW 
and additions. By Agnes Strickland. Vol I- 
Philadelphia, Lea & Blanchard, 1841. 

The previous historical works of Mrs. Stiicklui 
her zeal, impartiality, industry, and her chivalnw 
feeling towards the heroines of the olden ujnet ill 
peculiarly fitted her for the writing of the work be* 
fore us. Her researches among the ancient boob 
and archives have brought a great nomber of carim. 
interesting and important facts to light; and ber 
perpetual relerenoe to the descriptions, letters, cod* 
versalions, &c. of contemppraneous persona^ei gin 
a freshness and spirit to each of these '^ LiTes, 
which will constitute their principal charm lod tbev 
indisputable claim to popular favour. The won 
will be received by scholars as an invaluable iw* 
tion to English history. , 

The first volume includes the lives of MatiMi « 
Flanders, Qneen of William the Conqosjor; UaiBds 
of Scotland, Queen of Henry L; Adelictaofw* 
vaine, second Queen of Henrr I.; Matilda of B* 
logne. Queen of Stephen ; and Eleanors of Aqaitiii«i 
Queen of Henry 11. It is enriched with a portn*^ 
of Matilda, and printed and bound io elegant style. 

The second volume is now in pists, and will " 
tteued in the eo«r«e oft fiiw weeks. 
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FROH MR. GRANT S BOOK ON THB 

NESTQRIAN CHRISTIANS. 

Many convineing arguments are adduced by 
the author, to prove that the Nestorians are the 
veritable lost tribes of Israel. It is a highly in- 
teresting book. A great part of the country had 
noti)een explored by any pFoceding traveller. 

•*0c/. 26. — Starte.I for tne patriarch's residence 
at eight in the morning. Descended to the river 
Bad forded it on a horse, the first I had seen since 
entering the Ne^itorian country in the mountains. 
The water was waist deep, and fifty or sixty 

raids across. We now found a better road than 
had seen for a long time before ; the rock hav- 
ing been cut away, and regular steps chiseled out 
in the more precipitous and difficult places, leav- 
ing, at intervals, the excavated rock hanging over 
our heads." 

** The patriarch, having heard of my approach, 
«eat a hone, with sone of his own men, to 
escort me to his dwelling, which stands far up on 
the mountain side. Our course continued about 
N.E., till we came in sight of his residence, 
irhen we recrossed the river on our right, at the 
mouth of a considerable creek which waters the 
district of Diss. A Koordlsh castle, thc'summer 
residence of Suleiman Bey, the second chief of 
4he Hakary tribes, stands upon an eminence com- 
manding this bridge, from which the mansion of 
the patriarch is distincdy visible, distant a little 
more than half a mile. A party of Koords who 
met us scrutinised me very closely, but ofiTered 
no molestation. From a distance, I could see 
the patriarch looking out of his chamber window 
with a small spyglass, to get a view of his strange 
^-visiter from the New World." 

'* At half past twelve I found myself in the 
presence of the Patriarch of the East, the spirit- 
ual head of the Nestorian Church, who gave me 
a aordial welcome, but without that flow of heart- 
less compliment and extravagant expression of 
pleasure which is so common in the mouth of a 
Persian* He said that he had been looking for a 
visit from some of our mission for a very long time, 
till he had begun to think we should never ar- 
rive ; but, now that I had taken such a long and 
difficult journey to see him, he could not doubt 
that we would have given him the pleasure of an 
interview at an earlier day, but for an apprehen- 
gioa of the dangers to which I had alluded as the 
reason of our long delay. 'And now,' he 
added, ' you are doubly welcome ; my heart is 
rejoiced that I see your face ; and you will make 
my house your own, and regard me as your elder 
brother. It is a happy day for ns both. May 
your journey be bkssed.' 



•• The patriarch is thirty-eight years of age, 
above the middle stature, well proportioned, with 
a pleasant, expressive, and rather intelligent 
countenance ; while his large flowing robes, his 
Koordlsh turban, and his long gray beard five 
him a patriarchal and venerable aspect, which is 
heightened by a uniformly dignified demeanour. 
Were it not for the youthful fire in his eye, and 
his vigour and activity, I should have thought 
him nearer fifty than thirty-eight. But his friends 
assured me that the hoariness of his beard and 
locks was that of care and not of age. His situa- 
tion is certainly a difficult and responsible one, 
since he is, in an important sense, the temporal 
as well as the spiritual head of his people. To 
preserve harmony, and settle diflerences between 
the various tribes of his spirited mountaineers, 
and with the Koords by whom they are surround- 
ed, is a labour that would tax the wisdom and 
patience of the greatest statesman ; and I could 
hardly wonder that the hoar-frost of care was 
prematurely settling upon his locks. It was 
quite evident that the patriarch's anxiety ex- 
tended not less to the temporal than to the 
spiritual wants of his fiock ; as his first inquiries 
related particulariy to their political prospects, 
the movements in Turkey, the designs of the 
European powers with regard to these countries ; 
and why they did not come and break the arm 
of Mohammedan power, by which many of his 
people had been so long oppressed, and for fear 
of which the main body of them were shut up in 
their mountain fastnesses. 

'* He is pacific in his disposition, and he carries 
his rifle in the anticipation of an encounter with 
the brown bear, the wolf, hyena, or wild boar of 
their mountains, rather than with the expecta- 
tion of fighting their enemies the Koords. But, 
while the latter never enter the central parts of 
their country, they are sometimes brought into 
collision with them on their borders, as already 
noticed. Such had recently been the case in 
Tehoma and Jelu ; and, during my visit at the 
patriarch's, he was called upon to decide what 
should be done with two Koords who had been 
taken by his people from a tribe that had some 
time before put two Nestorians to death. Blood 
for blood is still the law ; and custom requires 
that a tribe be held accountable for the conduct 
of each of its members. Hence it mattered not 
whether the individuals they had taken were 
fi^uilty of the murder ; it was enough that they 
belonged to the same tribe, and by right they 
should die. The patriarchy however, was in- 
clined to mercy, while hts people, at the same 
time, must receive justice. After due dehbera- 
tion and investigation of iht case, the patriareh 



at length decided thot, inasmuch as his peofde 
had 1 rought the captive- Koords into their own 
houses, thev had, in a sense, become thenr own 
guests, and, consequently, their lives must be 
spared. But they might accept a ransom from 
the Koords; and thus the matter was finally 
settled. 

•* During five weeks which I spent at the patri- 
archal mansion, I had an opportunity to see Nes- 
torians of the greatest intelligence and influence 
from all parts of their mountain abodes, and fo 
elicit from them such information as I had not 
an opportunity to collect in any other way. I 
endeavoured by every possible means to collect 
satisfactory statistical and other information, to 
which I shall have occasion to recur in other 
parts of this work. I also visited some of the 
villages and places of chief interest in the vicini- 
ty." 

** I made my arran^ments to proceed on my 
way, (to Julamerk, situated at the west side of 
the Nestorian Territory.) The parting scene 
was truly Oriental. The patriarch presented me 
with a pair of scariet shaiwars, the wide trousers 
of the country, trimmed with silk, and one of 
the ancient manuscripts of his library. It was 
the New Testament, written on parchment seven 
hundred and fornr years ago, in the old Estran- 
gelo character. His favourite sister Helena fur- 
nished us with a store of provisions sufficient for 
a week, and sent me a pair of warm mittens, 
made by her own hands from the sof% goat's-hair 
of the country. 

Finally, a thousand blessings were invoked 
upon my head, and ardent wishes were expressed 
that I might return with associates, and commence 
among these mountains a similar work to that in 
which we were enofaged upon the plain. Our 
last repast was finished, the parting embrace was 
given, and I set ofl" towards the residence of 
Nooroolah Bey, the famous chief of the inde- 
pendent Hakary Koords. He had removed from 
his castie at JAlamerk, the capital, and was now 
living at the casUe of Bash-Kalleh, neariy two 
days' journey from the residence of the patri- 
arch. 

" A report that robbers were on the road occa- 
sioned some alarm as I pursued my way along 
the banks of the Zab. But no robbers made 
their appearance ; and I passed on without mo- 
lestation to the stron^y'fortified castie of the 
chief, which was distmctiy visible, long before 
we reached it, from the mountain spur on which 
it rests. 

•* Most unexpectedly I found the chief upon a 
sickbed. He had taken a violent cold about 
three days before my arrival, which had brought 



on inflammation and fever. I gave him medi- 
cine, and bled him, and then retired to my. lodg- 
ings in the town, at the foot of tJie mountain on 
which the castle was buik. 

«* In the evening the chief sent down word that 
he was very sick, and he desired that 1 should 
do something to relieve him immediately. I sent 
him word by his messenger that he must have 
patience, and wait the effects of the medicines I 
had given him. About midnight the messenger 
came again, saying that the chief was still very 
ill, and wished to see me. I obeyed the call 
promptly, following the long winding pathway 
that led up to the castle. The sentinels upon 
the ramparts were sounding the watch-cry in the 
rough tones of their native Koordish. We en- 
tered the outer court through wide, iron-cased 
folding doors. A second iron door opened into 
a long dark alley, which conducted to the room 
where the chief was lying. It was evident that 
he was becoming impatient; and, as I looked 
upon the swords, pistols, guns, spears, and dag- 

Sers — the ordinary furniture of a Koordish cas- 
e — which hung around the walls of the room, 
I could not but think of the fate of the unfortu- 
nate Shultz, who had fallen, as it is said, by the 
orders of this sanguinary chief. He had the 
power of life and death in his hands. I knew I 
was entirely at his mercy; but I felt that I was 
under the guardian care of One who had the 
hearts of kings in his keeping. With a fervent 
aspiration for His guidance and blessing, I told 
the chief it was apparent that the means I had 
used were producing a good effect, though he 
needed more powerful medicine, which, for a 
time, would make him worse instead of better ; 
that I could administer palliatives ; but if he con- 
fided in my judgment, he would take the more 
severe course. He consented, and I gs^e him 
an emetic, which he promptly swallowed, after 
he had made some of his attendants taste of the 
nauseating dose to see if it was good. I remained 
with him during the night, and the next morning 
he was much relieved. He rapidly recovered, 
and said he owed his life to my care. I became 
his greatest favourite. I must sit by his side, 
and dip my hand in the same dish wiih himself. 
I must remain with him, or speedily return and 
take up my abode in his country, where he as- 
sured me I should have everything as I pleased. 
As I could not remain* I must leave him some of 
the emetics which had effected his cure. 

•* The chief had just heard of the case of a 
Koordish woman from whose eyes I removed a 
cataract while I was at the patriarch's residence. 
With a spice of the characteristic passion of her 
sex, she was curious to know what had been the 
effect of the operadon, and, long before the pre- 
scribed time, she removed the bandage from her 
eyes. But so strange was the prospect that 
opened before her, that she was frightened, and 
immediately bound up her eyes, resolved there- 
after to abide by my instructions. This story 
was so amusinsf to the chief, that he continued 
to divert himself by rehearsing it to his courtiers, 
with encomiums upon my professional skill too 
Oriental to repeat. He is a man of noble bearing, 
fine, open countenance, and he appeared to be 
about thirty years of age. He was very affable, 
jind on my departure he made me a present of a 
horse, as an expression of his gratitude for the 
restoration of his health." 

** The approach to Jdlamerk from the river is 
.very grand. The road rises along the face of 
Xhe mountain, till at length the traveller looks 
down from an almost perpendicular height of 



gfoiirnal. 

more than a thou^ffid leet It was a part of the 
road which the governor of Salmas had de- 
scribed in the strong figurativ^ terms already 
mentioned. The cattle of Jdlamerk stands up*n 
an insulated mountain, in an opening between 
the higher ranges. It is distant three or four 
miles trom the river, which is visiUe trough the 
opening ravine. 

^^ Ths bridge leading to the patriarch's resi- 
dence had been swept away a few hours before 
my arrival, so that I could not cross the river and 
visit the tribes of Jelu, Bass, and Tehoma, as I 
at first intended ; but I was so happy as to find 
the patriarch a guest with Suleiman Bey, the 
then presiding Hakary chief of Julamerk. My 
reception was most gratifying; and during ten 
days which I spent in the' castle, all my former 
impressions regarding the practicability and im- 
m^iate importance of a mission in the mountains 
were fully confirmed. The confidence and in- 
terest of the patriarch in our work appeared to 
be increased, and he was joined by the chief in 
his repeated invitations for me to remain or 
speedily return. 

" 1 everywhere found myself an object of much 
curiosity, as I had exchanged the wide, flowing 
robes and turban, worn on my former visit, for 
my own proper costume, which I was accustomed 
to wear in Persia, retaining my beard to estab- 
lish my identity. But the people very properly 
remarked that there was quite a deterioration in 
my appearance. I must certainly have appeared 
like a smaller person ; as I became aware on 
seeing the chief habited in my Frank dress, which 
he put on in his harem for die amusement of his 
ladies." 



From Cailyle*! Lacturet. 
THE HERO AS KING. 

CROMWELL, NAPOLEON, MODERN ftEYOLUTIONlSM. 

(ContiouiKl from No. 94.) 

But, in fact, there are two errors, widely prevalent, 
which pervert to the very basis our judgments formed 
about Buch men as Cromwell; about their ^ambition,' 
* falsity,' and such like. The first is what I might 
call substituting the g'oal of their career for the course 
and starting-point of it. The vulgar Historian of a 
Cromwell rancies that he bad jdetermined on being 
Protector of England, at the time when he was 
ploughing the marsh lands of Cambridgeshire. His 
career lay all mapped out ; a program of the whole 
drama; which he then step oy step dramatically 
unfolded, with all manner of cunning, deceptive 
dramaturgy, as he went on,-T-the hollow, scheming 
\ynnfinKt or Play-actor that be was! This is a 
radical perversion ; all but universal in such cases. 
And think for an instant how different the fact is ! 
How much does one of ti» foresee of his own life ? 
Short way ahead of us it is all dim; an unwound 
skein of posHibiiities, of apprehensions, attemptabili- 
ties, vaffue looming hopes. This Cromwell had not 
his lifelyinff all in that fashion of Program, which 
he needed then, with that unfathomable cunning of 
his, only to enact dramatically, scene after scene! 
Not so. We see it so ; but to him it was in no 
measure so. What absurdities would fall away of 
themselves, were this one nndeniable fact kept 
honestlv in view by History! Historians indeed 
will tell-^ou that they do keep it in view ; — but look 
whether such is practically the fact ! Vulgar History 
as in this Cromwell's case, omits it altogether ; even 
the best kinds of History only remember it now and 
then. To remember it duly, with rigorous perflBC- 
tion, as in the fact it ttood, requires indeed a rare 
ficulty; rare, nay impossible. A very Shakspeare 
for faculty ; or more than Shakspeare ; who could 
Mact a brother man's biography, see with the bro- 
ther man's eyes at all points of his coarse what 



things he saw ; is short, kntw his eonne tad hia, 
as few < Historians' are like to do. Half or bor of 
all the tbick*pKe4 perveraiQiis which distfirt ou 
image of Cromwell, will di«4ipeBr, if we koeitij 
so much as try to represent them so: in sequence, 
as they veie g not in the lump, as they are thxovn 
down "before us. 

Dot a second error, which I think the geoei^ 
commit, refers to this same * ambition* it^f. Wc 
exaggerate the ambition of Great Men; weoustike 
what the nature of it is. Great Men ate not sarin* 
tious in that sense ; he is a smell poor maa tbtt it 
ambitious so. Examine the man who lives ia maaj 
because he does not shine above other nen; wbo 
goes about producing himself, prutiently anxioes 
about his gifts and claims ; struggling to force erej- 
body, as it were begging everybody for God's sakCf 
to acknowledge him a great man, and set him om 
the heads of men! Such a creature is amoDg tbi 
wretcbedest sights seen under this sun. A^it« 
man ? A poor morbid prurient empty man ; fitur 
for the ward of a hospital, than for a throne aiioi| 
men. I advise you to keep ooi of hir way. Hi 
cannot walk on quiet paths; unless yon will look it 
him, wonder at him, write paragraphe about him, bi 
cannot live. It is the emptinegt of the man, not Is 
ffreatness. Because there is nothing in himself, h 
hungers and thirsts that you would find sometyBf 
in him. In good truth, I believe no great man, sst 
so much as a genuine man who had health and ml 
substance in him of whatever magnitude, wu tm 
much tormented in this way. 

Your Cromwell, what good could it do hin to k 
* noticed' by noisy crowds of people I God lui 
Maker already noticed him. He, Cromwell, v« 
already there ; no notice would make Aim other ikm 
he already was. Till his hair was grown grej; isd 
Life from the downhill slope was all aeen to belisijt' 
ed, not infinite, but finite, and all a measurable loi* 
ter how it went,— he had been content to ploofh tki 
ground, and read his Bible. He in his old dip 
could not support it any longer, witbont seHmgbis* 
self to Falsehood, tliat he might ride in gih cairiaf* 
to Whitehall, and have clerks with bundles of j»mi 
haunting him, *^ Decide this, decide that," whiek ii 
utmost sorrow of heart no naan can perfectly deride! 
What could giltcarriafres do for this man! Fna 
of old, was there not in his life a weight of meaois^ 
a terror and a splendour as of Heaven itself! H> 
existence tliere as man, set him beyond the need ol 
gilding. Doath, Judgment, and Eternity: these a)* 
ready lay as the background of whatsoever he thoogte 
or did. Ail his life lay begirt as in a sea of nam^ 
less Thoughts, which no speech of a mortal oooU 
name. God*s Word, as the Puritan, prophets ortfan 
time had read it : this was great, and all else vu 
little to him. To call such a man * ambitioD8,' to 
figure him as the prurient windbag described abonre^ 
seems to me the poorest solecism. Such a mao wiQ 
say : ' Keep your gilt carriages and huzzaing mM 
keep your- red-tape clerks, your infiuentialities, ym 
important businesses. Leave me alone ; there is t^ 
much life in me already!" Old Samuel Johaaoa, 
the ^eatest soul in Ekigland in his day, was aoC 
ambitious. * Corsica Boswell' flaunted at pobtie 
shows with printed ribbons round his hat; bot^ 
great old Samuel staid at home. The woild-iidi 
soul wrapt up in its thoughts, in its sorrows;— vbt 
could paradings and ribbons in the hat do for it! 

Ah, yes, I will say again : The great aOm/ msa! 
Looking round on the noisy inanity of the vodd, 
words with little meaning, actions with little wrnil, 
one loves to reflect on the great Empire of SUeact. 
The noble silent men, scattered here and there, esfk 
in his department; silently thinking, silently vod> 
ing ; whom no Morning Newspaper makes meRtiflB 
of! They are the salt of the Earth. A oountrr tbn 
has none or few of these is in a bad way. Lib t 
forest which had no r«»t§f whidh had nH tuned lt» 
leaves and bouflhs ; — ^which must soon whher aai 
be no forest, wo for ns, if we had nochiflg bst 
what we can «Aow., or speak* 

Silence, the great Empire of Silence: higher tloa 
the stars ; deeper than the Kmgdoins of DeMb ! It 
alone is great; all else is small.— I hope we EogiiBl 
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which he mm anxiouf to dispoM of. AAer he 
had been established for some time, he called on 
an old eatablished citizen, and told him thit he 
thought of joining one of die religious bodies of 
the town, and wished to know which of them 
was the most influential. His friend imagined 
that he was in joke, and said that there was a 
simple way of solving that question. He took 
iip the directory and showed the inquiring book- 
seller the lists of the directors of all the public 
uutitations. He desired him to wiite down their 
names, and he would tell him what sects they 
belonged to. The bookseller accordingly folded 
hia paper for columns, and wrote on the heads 
of them, «« Presbyterian," «♦ Methodist,** " Ca- 
thoUc," "Quaker," "Baptist," "Unitarian," 
•• Universalist," " Jew," A^c, and under these 
heads entered the names of the directors of the 
institutions, arcording to the information of his 
friend. The result was a clear demonstration 
that the •• Presbyterians" were by far the most 
numerous and powerful sect in the public insti- 
tutions, whence the inference was drawn tliat in 
all probability they would be the most influential 
in the general affairs of the city. He thanked 
the grentleman (who still believed that it was a 
jest) and departed. But it was neither a joke 
nor a mistake. The bookseller found out which 
was the wealthiest presbyterian congregation, 
offered to join them, and presented a handsome 
gift to the church, and neatly bound copies of his 
bible to the ministei: and elders. He was ad- 
mitted a member, was widely praised among the 
congregation, sold all his bibles, obtained exten- 
sive credit, had a large store and ample trade, 
and might have done well. But, like too many 
others, he speculated and ruined himself. At 
his bankruptcy, the rich men of the congregation 
were his creditors, one to the extent of $20,000, 
another of 915,000, another of $10,000, and so 
forth, every man according to his means! 

This is no uncommon occurrence in other 
countries, and it is a proof of the real Christian 
epirtt of die individuals who are thus cheated. 
Having entire confidence in the efficacy of their 
ow^n faith to regenerate the human mind, and 
being pejfecdy sincere themselves, they do not 
raspect the ropery of others. In reference to 
an individual of a character very similar to this, 
who had come from Scotland, I was asked, 
*« How do you reconcile the strange and striking 
discrepancy between the religious professions 
and ^e commercial reputation of your country- 
man Mr. A. B.?" The explanation which I 
offered, and which I knew to be supported by 
facts, was, that in the class of persons to which 
Mr. A. B. belongs, the organs of Acquisitiveness, 
Secretiveness, and Veneration, are pfus^ and 
those of Conscientiousness minus. The large 
Veneration gives them a strong interest in rdi- 
gioiis worship, and to this extent their professions 
are smcere. It reveals to them also the power 
of this sentiment in other minds. Their large 
Secreti^ness and deficient Conscientiousness, 
when combined with acute intellect, render them 
apt at swindling and deceit; and thus accom- 
plished* they are tempted to employ the religious 
feeling as a means of gratifying their Acquisitive- 



Many religious persons refuse to believe in 
the poesibQity of any individual being sincere in 
hie religious feelings, and at the same time dis- 
honest. They conceive that his religious pro- 
fessions must in such a case be entirely hypo- 
critical. The great cause of their erroneous 
judgment on this subject, is that, in their cou^ 
I.— 41, M 



ceptton of religion, diey always include morality, 
and hence conclude that wherever devoutness is 
really present, morality must necessarily be so 
also. Fhey are right in holding that the Chris- 
tian religion embraces both faith and practice, 
and that no man is a true Christian who does not 
*• do justly, love mercy, and walk humblv with 
his God.'* But they err in not knowing tnat the 
natural apdtude of individual minds to discharge 
these three duties, depends mainly on the size of 
three separate cerebral organs ; aind that one or 
two of them may be smaU, and the third large, 
or vice vena ; that, for example, the organs of 
Benevolence and Conscientiousness may be large, 
and that of Veneration small, and then the indi- 
vidual will be greatly disposed to justice and 
mercy, but very Utde to the externals of devo- 
tion; while in another the proportions may be 
reversed, and he may be greaUy interested in 
acts of devotion, but very litde addicted to honesty 
and goodness. When religious men shall rise 
above their prejudices, and use Phrenology as a 
means of discovering natural dispositions, they 
will find less difficulty than at present in discri- 
minaiing between the sheep and the goats within 
their fold. 

77i« JDec^ and Dumb Institution. — Every 
Thursday at half past 3 o'clock there is a public 
exhibidon of the manner in which the deaf and 
dumb are taught. This exhibition, which is well 
attended by the citizens, serves to support the 
interest of the public in the institution, and ena- 
bles strangeis to obtain information concerning it 
without interrupdng the ordinary studies of the 
pupils. Three boys and three girls appeared. 
Fhey wrote words and sentences with readiness 
and intelligence, illustrative of any idea or sub- 
ject that was proposed to them. One of the 
girls told a little story, in which she employed 
not only words spelled by the fingers, but also 
signs and natural language. She was exceed- 
ingly animated. Phrenology reveals the natural 
attitudes, and the expressions of the features and 
voice, which accompany the predominating ac- 
tivity of many of the faculties. This is called 
the natural language of the faculties ; it is uni- 
versal wherever man exists, and could be used to 
great advantage in the instruction of the deaf and 
dumb. We visited the workshops, and saw the 
boys making shoes and the girls sewing. The 
children are numerous, and they seemed healthy 
and happy. Mr. Hutton, their head teacher, 
was gentle, quiet, kind, and intellectual in his 
intercourse with them. 

Exclusion of Sectarianism from the Common 
Schools, — ^I have already quoted the tenth head 
of the public "regulations for common school 
districts," which provides that '* the religious 
predilections of pupils and their parents or guar- 
dians shall be sacredly respected." It is only 
four or five years since this resolution was prac- 
tically adopted by the board of directors of the 
common schools. Before that time4 every teacher 
indoctrinated the children under his charge with 
his own notions. One was zealous in training 
up the children to be Calvinists and Presbyte- 
rians ; on the fioor above, a Baptist teacher was 
busy propagating his peculiar views ; in another 
school a Roman Catholic teacher was infusing 
Catholicism, and next to him a Universalist was 
with equal zeal engaged in imbuing the youthful 
minds with his faith. The complaints of the 
parents were incessant, tiiat their children were 
taught dangerous and heretical errors under the 
guise of religion ; each applying these epithets 
to all opinions that difiered from his own. At 



last it was proposed to prohibit all doctrinal in- 
struction in the common schools, and to leave to 
parents, pastors, and Sunday school teachers, the 
duty of inculcating the peculiar tenets of the dif- 
ferent sects. At first this proposal was vigors 
ously opposed, and describea as «* infidel ;" each 
sect hoping to obtain the exclusive possession, if 
not of the whole, of at least a limited number, of 
the schools, which they should manage in their 
own way. All, however, stood firm in objecting 
to their neighbours obtaining the exclusive juris- 
diction of any, as they were all supported oat of 
a common fund, and, in the end, the exclusion 
of all was unanimously adopted, as the only 
practicable means of solvmg the difficulty. This 
rule is now in force, and is found to answer weU. 
In the evenings of week days, as well as rn Son- 
days, 1 see troops of children going to the '' lee* 
ture rooms" under the churches, where they are 
taught the peculiarities of their faith by their 
several pastors. 

Defective Teaching in ^Common Schools, — 
The infant school system has^not flourished in 
Philadelphia. So far as I could discover, it has 
never been in operation in an efficient form, and 
it is now generally laid aside in the common 
schools. Pictures, and a few natural objects, 
may still be seen in some of the schools, but they 
are rarely if ever used. The greatobject aimed 
at, is to teach the children ti) read fiuendy. They 
read long passages with ease, without under- 
standing Uie meaning of them. One of the female 
teachers, to whom I remarked this circumstance^ 
acknowledged the fact, and said, in explanation 
of it, that the parents insisted on the children 
being rendered great readers; that they com- 
plained to the directors of the time spent in ex- 
plaining words and teaching objects as being 
*' lost ;" and that the directors, to satisfy them, 
desired her to make them *'read," and not to 
waste time in giving explanations. She obeyed, 
and certainly the children read with great flu< 
ency ; but the meaning of the words is to a great 
extent unknown to them. In my lectures on 
education, I adverted to the errors of this mode 
of teaching, and told my audience that it reminded 
me of the mode of teaching English in a certain 
Highland school in Scotland. The children, 
whose vernacular tongue was Gaelic, were taught 
to spell, pronounce, and read English correcdy 
and fluenUy, and, at a public examination, they 
displayed such proficiency, that the clergjrmen 
present were about to compliment the teacher 
pubHcly on his meritorious exertions, when a 
friend of mine, one of the proprietors of the par- 
ish, struck by the mechanical tone of the read- 
ing, put several questions to the children regard- 
ing the signification of the passages which they 
hs^ read. He found them ignorant of the mean- 
ing of the words. The teacher had omitted to 
translate the English into Gaelic, and, although 
they could read and pronounce the words, they 
did not understand the former language. 

The children in the Philadelphia schools are 
to some extent in a similar condition : they read 
works on the history of America and other sub- 
jects, the language of which is so far superior to 
the expressions contained in their domestic voca- 
bulary, that, while unexplained, it is to them a 
foreign tongue. I urged on my audience the in- 
dispensable necessity to the wdfare of the conn- 
try that the education of American children should 
embrace solid instruction in tilings, and not con- 
sist of words merely ; and that training also, <nr 
daily discipHru of the dispositions^ &ould be 
regarded as of great importance to them. I ear* 
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nesQy advised them to invite Mr. Wilderspin to 
visit iheir country, and to show them a few good 
infant and training schools in operation ; after 
seeing which, they would not long tolerate their 
present inefficient system. I respectfully recom- 
mend to the trustees of the Girard College, if 
thev wish to benefit Pennsylvania, to engage Mr. 
W&derspin to spend six months in organising an 
infant and training school in their seminary. In 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, the most effi- 
cient schools are those which embrace most of 
his principles and practice. 

The Yellow Fever in Philadelphia. — Up- 
wards of thirty years ago, (1806,) Philadelphia 
was visited witn yellow fever, and the disease 
raged like a pestilence. Dr. Parrish, then a 
young man, volunteered to act as assistant resi- 
dent physician in the Yellow Fever Hospital. 
He told me that he never experienced the least 
fear, and never was sick foi a day. All the in- 
habitants who could leave the city had fled, and 
at noon it was still as at the midnight hour. The 
hospital was situated near the river Schuylkill, a 
short distance from town, and though for seven 
months he resided in it amidst the sick and the 
dying, yet he was happy. He was constantly 
engaged in discharging his duty, and no seven 
months of his life seemed to him so pure and 
bright in the retrospect as these. This is easily 
understood. He has a beautiful development of 
the organs of the moral sentiments, combined 
with fair intellect, and all these faculties glowed 
with beneficent and pleasing excitement. His 
first convalescent patient was an old woman. 
When he saw symptoms of recovery, he removed 
her into a piivate apartment to relieve her from 
the shocking spectacles of the dead and the dying 
which filled the public ward. She petitioned to 
be carried back, it was so lonely to be left by 
herself in a room. He complied with her re- 
quest, and she recovered. The attendants be- 
came so careless, that he often saw a man, when 
relieved from duty, instead of going into an ad- 
joining house prepared for him to sleep in, enter 
a bed from which he hud just removed a dead 
patient, wrap himself in the bed clothes, sleep 
soundly, and take no harm. The Catholic priests 
were constant in their attendance ; while the 
cler^men of other denominations rarely ventured 
within the walls. In such scenes the celibacy 
of the Roman Catholic priesthood has a value.* 

He saw an aged priest proceed to administer 
extreme unction to a woman who was fast dying. 
She refused to repeat certain words. He told 
her she could not be saved unless slie complied. 
He explained, argued, and entreated. She con-* 
tinned obstinate, sunk back, and died. As she 
expired, the old priest shed a flood of tears. Dr. 
Parrish was deeply aflected, and said that the 
scene cairied home to him a strong conviction of 
the priest's sincerity and benevolence. At a sub- 
sequent period of my residence in the United 
States, I had the pleasure of meeting with Dr. 
Caldwell, of Louisville, who mentioned that he 
also had resided in the Yellow Fever Hospital as 
an assistant physician, and that, in his opinion, 
the exciting causes of the disease were confined 
to the town of Philadelphia. Of the hospital 
attendants, not one who had never entered the 



• 1 hope ihat I may be excused for inentioflinif, to 
the bonottr of the ScottMi cler^ryv that they ventured 
boldly iBto the Oholem Hospitals at EdinburflL. and 
admiaUtered consolation to the siek and dying, at a 
time when that disease was regarded a4 even more 
formidable than the yellow fever. 



town was taken ill. Some who visited the town 
during the day were soiled with the disease ; 
and of those who slept all nifht in it scarcely one 
escaped. He never entered the town, and en- 
-joyed perfect health. 

Dr, Parrish on Liberty of Conscience. — A 
few years ago, a young lady wrote a letter to Dr. 
Parrish, who is a Hicksite Friend^ in which. she 
says — **I had no personal acquaintance with 
you. I never listened to your conversation on 

?[eneral topics, and probably never may, at any 
uture period. But I have seen you at the couch 
of sickness; I have seen rou, by the benignant 
smile of sympathy, soothing the suffering in- 
valid, and, wifli accents of sweetness, cheering 
the room of sorrow. And, oh ! I have said, 
Shall such a mind be inveigled into those absur- 
dities and awful delusions, as ridiculous to every 
truly sober understanding, as they are dreadful 
to the view of any Christian ! Shall such a mind 
be led captive in the most fearful species of en- 
thralment, that of blasphemy and infidelity, un- 
der tJie imposing garb of the most refined spi- 
rituality—of the most professedly sublime and 
elevated religion," &c. She prays that he may 
become aa evangelical Presbyterian. 

He wrote a reply characterised by Christian 
benignity in its most beautiful form. '* In the 
extensive practice of my profession," says he, 
*• for many years I have been accustomed to view 
poor, frail human nature in its most unveiled 
forms. The longer I live, the greater is my 
compassion for eiring humanity. I have ob- 
served, that, in the hour of deep affliction, the 
Episcopalian, tlie Presbyterian, the Methodist, 
Baptist, Roman Catholic, Friend, &c. &c. not- 
withstanding their various modes of faith, all call 
upon one common God and Father. Among 
these, none manifest more composure than the 
Catholic, after confession ^nd absolution by his 
priest. Thou wouldst perhaps call him an idola- 
ter, when thou sawest him with the crucifix, on 
which his dying eye was reposing with confi- 
dence and consolation, as he was passing through 
the dark valley of the shadow of death. Were I 
in the same situation, and the priest were to offer 
me similar consolations, I should reject them at 
once, as ^ absurd and ridiculous,' so far as they 
related to me. Yet never have I dared, at such 
a moment, to attempt to unsettle the mind of a 
Catholic by an exposition of my own religious 
views. I have also seen the poor de^'pised Jew, 
calm and resigned on the bed of death, unshaken 
in the religion of his fathers. Surely these things 
should teach us a lesson of charity, remembering 
we are dust. 

*♦ I have often admired, and been humbled in 
beholding, the simplicity of the Gospel, as taught 
by our Divine Master. In the first place, he 
commissioned poor fishermen to be its promul- 
gators. Does he refer us to nice theological dis- 
tinctions — or are we called upon to test each 
other by opinions and speculations ? Look at his 
plain directions delivered in his sermon on the 
Mount. Hear his positive declarations — • A good 
tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither can a 
corrupt tree bring forth good fruit; wherefore, 
by their fruits ye shall know them.' And in the 
hour of final judgment, on what is that judgment 
predicated? Is it on orthodox opinions, or on 
practice ? • Come, ye blessed of my Father, in- 
herit the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world : for I was an hungered 
and ye gave me meat, I was thirsty and ye gave 
me drink, I wasjra stranger and ye took me 
in, naked and ye clothed me ; I was sick and 



ye visited me, in prison and ye came unto 
me,' Sic, 

*' From the views now unfolded, it will be per- 
ceived, although thou art a Presbyterian and I 
am a Friend or Quaker, yet, with my present 
feelings* between us th^re must be no contro- 
versy. Claiming sincerity for myself, I award 
it fully to thee," &c, 

** Wheu I perceive the bitter fruits which are 
so often produced by the conflicting opinions of 
professing Christians, my mind is affected with 
sorrow ; yet it is at seasons consoled by the re- 
flection, that, happily for the human family, they 
ate not to be finally judged by any earthly tri- 
bunal, but by a heavenly aud compassionate 
Father, who pities his erring children; who 
sleeps not by day, nor slumbers by night; but 
who watches over us for good, and numbers the 
very hairs of our heads: And although justice 
and judgment are the habitations of his throne, 
yet thanksgiving and praise be ascribed unto our 
God, for his mercy endureth for ever."* 



CHAPTER XIV. 
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April 7. Therm. 53°. Spring. — This day 
is agreeably warm. The apricot trees are in full 
blossom ; the weeping willows, which abound 
in the public squares, are in full leaf, and the 
buds of the otiier trees are rapidly swelling; 
the grass, from dark russet, has become greeii. 
The stoves with which the boxes of the police* 
watchmen are furnished are no longer used. 
Every thing indicates the dawn of summer. 

Fires. — The flre-engines were out this morn- 
ing at seven, again at 2 P. M., and now, 10 P. M., 
the State House bell is announcing a third fire ia 
the southwest part of the city. We see the sky 
red and lurid, and the engines are rushing and 
roaring past our windows. The words " roaring" 
or •♦ braying" scarcely convey an idea of ihe 
hideous noise which the leader of an eugiiie 
makes through a brass or tin trumpet as he ad- 
vances. It is intended to sound an alaim, and to 
give notice to clear tlie streets for the paaaage of 
the procession. 

April 8. Therm. 60*'. Fraud Beteded.— 
One of the judges mentioned to me a curious 
detection of a fraud which had occurred in hit 
experience on the bench. The judge himself has 
been in the practice of writing his private note* 
in the Greek character, although in the Engli^ 
language. Those notes have occasionally fallen 
into the hands of persons who have taken them 
for Greek, and they gave him a reputation, which 
he was far from claiming, of being a great Greek 
scholar. On one occasion a German Jew waa 
brought into court charged with fraudulent bank- 
ruptcy. The judge asked to see his books. 
*» Oh," said the counsel for the Jew, " you need 
not take any trouble about them, for they are all 
written in Hebrew, and nobody can und^rstaod 
them." Ho, however, insisted on seeing them. 
They were produced, and were written in the 
Hebrew character certainly; but, judging from 



* Tills excellent man has gone to render his own 
account to the tribunal which he describes. A few 
days af\er he gave me a copy of this correspondence, 
I parted whh him apparently in excellent, heattlt, 
ann in a ^en old age. When I returned to PfaMa- 
delphia, m April, 1840, he had jott died. He was 
esteemed and beloved by men of all sects and partiee 
in his native country, and I cannot withhold aj 
feeble tribute of respect to his excellent qualities. 
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owD ptmctkSf it sUuek him Uutt tkvy might 
^rtbeieas be in the G^cman languagiu He 
3cl forward a man whom he saw in court who 
ke the aame<^ialeotof G^man aa the Jew did, 
i made the Jdw read aloud his own entries in 
books. 'J'he Greiman undentood every word 
thiem. The books wene imraveied, uid tiie 
kI completely exposed. 
'JOfediana to Infant Schoola^-^OnQ of ^e 
Hstors of the common schools informed me (hat 
perceived the advantage of teaching by^obfeets, 
\ that he had laboured to introduce cabinets of 
urai hiatoiy and philosophical apparauis into 
eommoA schools, but that he mei wiUi gieat 
icultiee. The infant schools had been given 
because the children were found not to be pre- 
ed by them for the higher schools. Their 
traction needed to be bs^^^un anew. Although 
y ooald multiply twenty by twenty bj the aid 
W ilderspin's board, yet when they came into 
higher school where no board was used, they 
lid not multiply six by six. Although they 
lid name a lion &om lis figuie in a piciure, and 
Tate its natural hiatory very learnedly, they 
lid neither spell nor read its name. 1 offered 
y hypoihetical explanations of tiiese facts: 
Bt, It may have happened Lh;it the infant school 
csbars were themselves imperfecdy iaformed 
I trained, which I considered highly piobable, 
tMjaae 1 had not been able to discover a single 
ly of Wilderspin's work on infant schools in 
t city of Philaddphia. If so, the teachers may 
re omitled to instruct the children in words 9S 
U as objects, which is a complete departure 
m the true principles of infant teaching. Or, 
»adly« The masters in the higher schools fisay 
vc taught words so exclusively, that children 
to had been trained to connect an idea with 
iry word may have been completely at a loss 
hen words were prese'ated to them unlhotU 
tts. He said, that his own experience had led 
n to the conclusion that the great obstacle to 
»«ucce8s of infant and other schools for teach- 
f objects, was the want of trained and capable 
chers. Some of the teachers ate ' appointed 
^ongh political influence, and have no ideas to 
nmunicate. I repeated to him the great ser- 
iae that Mr. Wilderspin had rendered to this 
mch of education in Britain, and urged him to 
9 means for obtaining his assistance. 
I find that most of Uie directors of the public 
lools are men engaged in business, who mean 
ill towards education, but who do not under- 
ind the subject. Besides^ they have not suf- 
ient time to devote to the schools. They see 
It their own district receives its proper propor- 
Q of the fund appropriated to education (^for 
liladelphia above $200,000 annually,) and that 
is expended on schools ; but this is nearly all 
»y can accmnplbh. It is, nomin^y, the duty 
the secretary of the commonwealth to super- 
iend all the public schods, but as it is impos- 
>le that he can discliarge tliis duty, he scarcely 
sempts lo do so. Party enters so largely into 
ery appointment in Pennsylvania, that tliere is 
me danger that, if a secretary for public instmc- 
•n were appointed, the office might be conrerred, 
it in consideration of capacity to discharge its 
ties, but as a rcwaid for political exertions. 
Ke ignorance of the people constitutes a serious 
Btacle to the improvement of education in this 
iite ; anil to me ii was curious to see the same 
ipediments to this great cause arising here from 
►polar ignorance, which in England flow from 
e hostility of the church and the aristocracy ! 
April 9. Ther. 65°. Jl Firemen'^ Fight.^ 



The newspapers to-day contain a report of a trial 
on cross bdls by individn^s of rival hre compa- 
nias, who fought for possession of a fir&-pUig or 
station, and each has prosecuted the other for an 
assault! 

April 10. Ther. 35°. Effects of Defnocra^.— 
One accustomed to European cities detects sub- 
ordinate induences of the democratic prmciple in 
the Ameriean cities, which probably escape the 
observation of natives. The carriage way in the 
streets in Philadelphia is paved with round water- 
worn stones, apparentiy gathered from rivers, and 
is consequenUy rough. The foot way is beau- 
tifully paved with brick, and is very smooth. 
The whole traffic of the town, carried on in wheel- 
barrowt), proceeds on the foot pavement. Even 
in the best streets, the citizen roust give way to 
the wheelbarrow. The foot pavement is raised 
6 or 8 inches above the carriage way, and the 
barrows have a littie wheel hxcd on a sort of out* 
"ggtng in fri^nt, to enable them to mount up to 
the aide pavement after each crossing. In Euro- 
pean cities, all vehicles are generally confined to 
the carriage way. 

Moyamensing Prison, — This is the name of 
the prison for the county of Philadelphia. It is 
a modern structure, and consists of solitary cells 
in corri(k>rs 280 feet long and three stories high. 
It is conducted on the same principles wi^h the 
Eastern Penitentiary. The physician who kindly 
accompanied me in myv visit, assured me that the 
treatment pursued in these two prisons is nqt in- 
jurious to health. TherjS are no baths, cold or 
warmf for the prisoners, and no yard for exercise. 
I should imagine a warm bath once a week would 
produce, both morally and physically, a beneficial 
influence on these convicts. Their cells are tho- 
roughly ventilated. There is an aperture in the 
wall on the level of the floor, commimicating 
direcQy with the external atmosphere, for allow- 
ing the air to enter, and a hole in the opposite 
wall, just below the ceiling, lor allowing it to 
escape into a ventilating chimney, which goes to 
the roof. The prisoners, however, on the dif 
ferent floors, contrive to converse and commu- 
nicate through these lower openings. This pri- 
son also has a kind of water-closet in each cell. 

Nothing has struck me more than the extensive 
want of tills accommodation in the American 
cities. Every reproach ever heaped on Scotiand 
for its barbarism in this respect, may now be 
transferred to the United States. Very few of 
the best hotels can boast of civilisation in this par- 
ticular; and in Philadelphia, where there is 
abundance of water, there are sad deficiencies 
even in genteel houses. This want must be 
enumerated among the efficient and even import- 
am causes of bad health. The most refined and 
sensitive individuals of both sexes suffer great 
inconvenience rather than travel from twenty to 
fifty yards in the open air, when the thermometer 
is at zero, or very litde above it ; and to those 
who are labouring under intetitinal affi»;tions, ex- 
posure in tiiese frozen regions is fraught with the 
greatest dangers. 1 have heard physicians of 
great experience lamenting the extent of sufl^ering 
that may be traced to this cause ; yet t'ley hesi- 
tate to urge publicly means for removing it, 
through dread of giving oflfence. 

77w Dangers ofPiches. — In this city, refined, 
easy, social intercourse, for the sake of relaxation 
and enjoyment, is rather limited. The dinner 
hour is two or three o'clock. A hasty meal is 
swallowed, and the merchant returns to his count- , 
ing-house, the lawyer to his briefs, and tiie phy- 
sician to his routine of visits. Digestion is inter- 



rupted by this sudden return to mental and bodily 
exertion, and dyspepsia extensively prevails. 
These various persons return home to tea; but 
they have neither vivacity, ideas, nor feelings, for 
passing the evening in easy conversation. They 
are pressed down in miad by a load of business 
which they cannot throw ofi*, or exhausted by 
labour and bad digestion, so as to have littie en«> 
joyment in society. There is no idle class t» 
cultivate society as an object* One family tried ' 
to have an easy party once a week, to keep open 
house in the evening, but the attempt was unsuc- 
cesrifuL For several weeks, a few were induced 
to come, then they left oflf coming, and so the 
experunent failed* Some would not go, just be^ 
cause it was an innovation, and because, by stay- 
ing away, they could disappoint the innovators, 
and prevent them from establishing a practice 
which every one might not be disposed to adopt. 
If a young man inherit .a fortune and follow no 
profession, it generally happens that in less thao 
ten years he ruins lus fortune in low pursuits* 
In a few years more his health is equally reduced 
with his estate, and he is banished from society* 
or admitted only on suflTerance. These young 
men are pitied, tiieir fate is predicted, and the 
pro|^hecies are too generally realised. There ia 
DO class to sustain them in the condition of idlers, 
and no sinecure offices for them in the institu* 
tions of the itountry. The few who form excep* 
tions to this lule are men of natural taste and re* 
finement, who engage in literature or science as » 
pursuit. These are esteemed happy. 

April 11. Ther. 60°. The Maine iVar.— 
The Monongahela packet ship has just arrived al 
Philadelphia, and brings the '* Liverpool Stand* 
ard" of the 8th Marclu This is the only com- 
munication from England since the news of the 
vote of 50,000 volunteers reached that country, 
and the paper is read with intense interest. It 
ascribes the war to the whig ministry, and depicis 
to the Americans the certainty of theW ruiiiy if 
they go to war, juat as the American papers have 
bee», for some time, exuHing in tiie ruin of Eng- 
land, as the consequence of hostilities. It ia 
lamentable to see the two freest and most enlight- 
ened nations of the world thus gloating over the 
prospect of each other's destruction, in conse* 
quence of a dispute about a piece of waste land, 
which is not worth more in fee-simple than the 
value of two line-of-battie ships. It is said here 
that a million and a half of dollars would pmr* 
chase the disputed territory out and out! The 
anxiety for the arrival of the Great Western, with 
official despatches, is great Already the de* 
rangement in business, the fall of stodLs and pro- 
perty, and the apprehensions of another bank 
suspension in this city, have oast a gloom over 
society, and war is already deprecated by the 
multitude as eamestiy as, a few weeks ago, it wa» 
invoked. 

Black-Foot Indians.'-^Mr. Catiin has kindly 
presented me with two skulls of Black-Foot In- 
dians, from the base of the Rocky Mountains, 
sent to him by Mr. Mackenzie. They approach 
pretty closely to the Caucasian variety in form, 
but they are smaller than the skulls of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. The organs of Combativeness and 
Destructiveness are very large. The organs of 
Firmness and Veneration are large, while ikose 
of Benevolence and Conscientioitsre)s are small* 
The anterior lobe devoted to inteiiect is pretty 
well developed. This combination indieaAos a 
ferocious, cruel, warlike disposition, the move 
formidable thai the intelleetudi capadty is greatar 
than in maoiy of ttie Indian races. Dr. Moilim 
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the 8ih day of April inst., while in the prison 
boppital, from diiease; the fat^ tennination of 
which was hastened by flogging, labonr, and 
general harsh treatment, imposed by the agent, 
£lam Lynds, and Galen O. Weed, one ol the 
keepers, and also by inexcusable neglect and 
want of proper care on the part of the physician, 
Lansingh Briggs, who reported him from time to 
time as well, when actually sick."* 

April 19. Then 48°. The Election.— This 
evening the democratic party celebrated its tri- 
umph with processions, banners, transparencies, 
illuminations, sqoibs and crackers. Every thing 
passed off without disorder. 

April 21. Ther. 87°. Skmdav.—l heard 
the Rev. Mr. Dewey preach an excellent sermon, 
in which he spoke nreely and decidedly agaimt 
the late manifestations of the national spirit for 
war, and reproved the corroptions practised at 
the last election. He depicted the immorality of 
war ; but said that, when a people is absorbed in 
a sordid love of gain — when its political institu- 
tions are defiled by perjury and bribery — war, 
with all its horrors, will be a less evil than the 
natural fruits of such a social condition. This is 
a striking proof that, under the voluntary system, 
a preacher is not necessarily led to gloss over the 
imperfections of his flock. 

Dr. Channing*s Answer to Mr. Clay's 
Speech. — Dr. Cbaiming has addressed and pub- 
lished a letter to Jonathan Philips, Esq., in an*> 
swer to Mr. 01ay*s speech on slavery. It is 
exciting much attention, and is an admirable pro- 
duction. It is lull of the eloquence and energy 
of the moral sentiments. He introduces a pow- 
erful rebuke of the Philadelphians for burning 
Pennsylvania Hall because abolition meetiiigs 
were held in it. The Philadelphians are begin- 
ning to be ashamed of that outrage. 
. April 22. Therm. 48^. C^nwersa/iVs.—The 
Rev. Mr. Ballou, a universalist minister from 
Boston, preached here yesterday, and denied the 
existence of the devil, and of eternal punishment. 
Bennett^s newspaper deprecates sach doctrines 
as extromely dangerous; for, if they be believed, 
there will be no check on the *« Loco Focos," 
and the Wdl street brokers ! 

April 23. Therm. 61°. Tit for Tut.— The 
Chartists.^-- Abb set-off against the charges made 
by the English press against the Americans for 
their mob atrocities, the papers here are recording 
the precautions of ^ British ministry against 
the chartists. It is said that large bodies of horse, 
f>ot, and artillery, and a rocket brigade, have 
been sent into the manufacturing districts of 
England to prevent an expected appeal to arms 
by these me«i. In the United States no risings 
ni the people in atnw are necessary to obtain a 
Mdress of grievances. They accomplish their 
iovereiffn will quietly through the ballot-boxes. 
tn England the masses are so untrained to free- 
dom £at universal suffrage would lead to revo^ 
hition ; but their entire exchision from all control 
over the government is attended with great evils. 
British legislation is partial to the higher and 
middle classes, and, in many particulars, nnjast 
to the people. If the latter were allowed to send 
fifty representatives to the house of commons, 
Aeir grievances would be proclaimed and reme- 
died. They might be authorised to elect dele- 



* Before I left the United States, the ofiicers of 
Singr^ln^ and Auburn prisions, implicated in thd^e 
ehanrea, had either •* resigned*' or oeen removed— 
another proof of the speedy remedies applied to pub- 
lie alMuea mdsstfas gov^r— imit> 



gates by whom tiie direct nomination of (he 
representatives should be effected. By some 
such mscfaiaery, they might be permiited to 
wield a reasonable degrre ^ influence over the 
legislature without introducing the evils of «ni- 
versal suffrage. The chief recommend ation of 
universal suffrage in America i» its efiect in foic- 
ing the more enlightened niemben of the cons- 
munity to exert themselves earnestly to inetroct 
and improve tlie masses for thenr own protection. 
We want such an influence in Britain very much ; 
and a limited and indirect representation of the 
people would be nsore effectual, and far more 
desirable, than arased insurrections. The latter 
probably will never cease until the former be 
granted. 

7%c IdcentUmsness of (he Press. — The fol- 
lowing paragraph, taken from ^*The Boston 
Transcript," is another example of reprisals : — 
** We had heard and read much of the licemious- 
ness of the public press of London, but had no 
adequate idea of its infamous extent, until we re* 
ceived, a short time since, from a friend in Lon- 
don, who sent them to us to enlighten our 
ignorance, six or seven copies each of *The 
Crini. Con. Gazette,' and * The Bon Ton Ga- 
zette,' papers which are sokl openly in the streets 
for a penny a copy, and of which thousands are 
circulated daily. The contents of these papers 
are so disgusting, that we found it next tu im- 
possible to read them. We do not believe that 
we could have made, from the whole lot, half a 
column of extracts, that any Boston publisher or 
editor would dare to lay before his readers. And 
this is the ffarbage on which the minds of tens 
of thousands of the inhabitants of London feed 
daily." 

The Park Theatre. — When we arrived in 
New York in September last, the public gave 
Mr. Wallack, the manager of the Park Theatre, 
a complimentary benefit at t3 for each ticket to 
all parts of the house. On the 19th of April, 
they gave him another benefit at the same rate, 
and on both occasions tttc theatre is reported to 
have been crowded. 

April 24. Therm. 58^. High Prices of 
Provisions. — There are great complaints in the 
eastern cities of the high prices of provisions, 
particularly of beef. In Philad^hia it costs 
from 8d. to Od. a pound, and in New York from 
9d. to lOd. Various causes are assigned for 
this unusual state of the markets. It is said by 
some that in 1836-7 the mania for speculation 
had so completely seized all classes, that even 
the farmers were affected by it, and abandoned 
tillage for traflScking in shares and lots, in conse- 
quence of which there is now a>eal scarcity of 
farm produce. Others say that, for many years 
past, cattle were reared and fattened in the west, 
then sent to the Atlantic cities, and sold cheaper 
there than they could be reared on the eastern 
border ; that this led to the neglect of grazing in 
the east; that the west has now become so 
densely peopled that it consumes all its own cat- 
tle, and that this is the cause of the scarcity in 
the eastern cities. 

Should British Dissenting Clergymen emi- 
grate to America? — This question is often put 
by letters to the American clergy, and personally 
to individuals who have visited the United States. 
My advice to them is to let well alone, and stay 
in their own country, if they can obtain a decent 
livelihood. A clergymen must be bom and 
*» reared" in the United States to fit him for his 
situation and duties. The deficiency of domes- 
tic service — the high rents and exorbittiit prices 



•f meet namifBetuved mkI ianpoiied ifMkt is 
^ citiea— the limited extest of social ktbiuMb 
ardoans lalMHir-^the strict eurveilknoe nereif«d 
by society over offcial pecBons— and the «m* 
whehning force of public opinion— reixler die 
United States no paradise to well edueatdna 
acoistomed to aoeial life in Britain. 

April 26. '1 Itenn. 57''. Exietmm of Nm 
Fork C'lYy.— 'J'he specnlstiBg mam vh^fa 
seized this people in 1896 has left trseti vki^ 
it will require sevetal jeais to obliterate. La|i 
tracts of groimd, cleared and levelled for baiidiif, 
lie waste at the north esd of the city, waiiisf for 
the extensioii of the population. It is prabbk 
that more money has been loet and woninlp^ 
culalion on ^leee ^ lots,*' than would hafSfifi. 
ced So cover them all with buildings. Therein 
substratum of truih in Cooper's descriptioii d 
the soenes that occurred at that tnse, in hisDovi 
" Home ae Found :" — •» ' Can jrou teH w lb 
history of this particular piece of property, M^ 
Hammer?' said John Ei&ngham to oaeof tka 
most eonsideiable auctioneers. *Vfi^ grot 
pleasure, Mr. EfiSngham; we know you hare 
means, and hope you may be induced to pl^ 
chase. This was the farm of old Vdkert Vn 
Brunt — five 3rears smee^^off which he sodlii 
family had made a liMihood for more tJMi i 
century, by selhng milk. Two years since, il» 
sons sold it to Peter Feeler for a hundred doHas 
an acre ; or for the total sum of 5000 doikt. 
The next sprnig Mr. Feeler sold it to Jeb 
Seareh, as keen a one as we have, for 36,M(). 
Search sold it at private sale to Nathaniel Rise k 
50,000 the next week, and Riae had jpatei) vii 
it to a company^ before the purchase, tor 118,M 
cash. l*he map ought to be taken down, for ii 
is now eight months since we sold it out in ifit?. 
at auction, for the gross sum of 300,000 4o&a' 
* • * * • And on what is diis &m* 
mous increase in value founded ? Does the tDVQ 
extend. to these fields ?'— * It goes much Ut\ha, 
sir ; that is to say, on paper. In the m? of 
houses, it is 3till some miles short of tbeiu A 
good de&l depends on what you call a thinf s 
this market. Now if old Volkert Van Bnat'i 
propel ty had been still called a farm, it wodi 
have brought a form price ; but as scon as it va 
surveyed into lots, and mapped — ' — * M^ 
ped !' — ' Yes, sir, brought into visible lines, vih 
feet and inches. As eoon as it wss propdy 
mapped, it rose to its just value. We have a 
good deal of the bottom of the sea that brings feir 
prices in consequence of being well mippeJ*' ' 

I was long pu2zled to discover, .vrliat this 1** 
statement, about selling •• the bottom of the wa 
at fair prices, alluded to, until I saw a l»rffe B»p 
of Manhattan Island in an <irpartment of tlie So» 
House, New York ; ami sure enoagh a imrobff 
of lots appear on it extended into the sea, at>>v 
York city, Brooklyn and Haerlem. Tbffe a« 
intended for wharves, and were favourite sdI^* 
of speculation under the name of " water tets." 

We ma/ lauah at the American? for these fo^ 
lies, but in 1814-15 they were equalled in I/i* 
in sugar speculations, and in Edinburgh, in 188<i 
in building and joinl-etock company adventflff** 

American Judges. — This evening I had the 
pleasure of meeting with three distinpiished mrt 
who have held, or now hold, tlie office of jtMi|»i 
and they seemed to me to be well qualified w 
command respect in any country. One of thw 
told me that the abolition of imprisonment for 
debt for small sums had produced cxcrfl^ 
eflfects in the State of New York; that wb^ 
quently the measure ilid heca ^tendsd to ai 
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raiOB, tnd he thought thtt the abolition, when 
thus extended, had encouniged gambling 9peoii« 
latioDS and fraud. 

Spring. — We had a drive to-day into the 
country on the middle road, and returned by the 
Blooffiingdale road. The fruit trees are in full 
Uoescmi, and the forest trees are fast burating. 
Spring proceeds with extraordinary rapidity, but 
I miss the sweet earoliii^ of the lark which 
cheers the British spring. Here the groves are 
silent ; bat the plumage of the feathered race is 
strikingly beautiful in its colours. 

TT^e Cause cf the Nigh Prices of Provisions, 
— The editor of " The Fennsylvanian'* says that 
the disease of America *' is the credit system.*' 
" We have become a nation of specnlatoras The 
whole mass of society is affected with tlie gam- 
bling spirit; and in the pursuit of a royal road to 
wealih, while the head works, the hands are idle. 
Men will not stay to dig and to d^lve when im- 
pressed with the convietion that city loans or 
new lands will convert them into nabobs." 
**Tbe duBease must work out its own cure." 
** When men find that all cannot be rich, that 
speculation and this massive emigration are 
merely a feverish mania, and that farming and 
grazing for the supply of large cities, form a sure 
and profitable business, then, and probably not 
till then, will provisions be sold at reasooal^ 
rates, and preserve some degree of steadiness." 
This, as already mention^ is a democratic 
paper, but in no coantry could the prese address 
the people in bolder or sounder terms than these. 
The heat of last summer (1838) was excessive in 
the United States, which rendered provender de- 
ficient in quantity, and this also must have had a 
great efllect on the supply, and consequently on 
the price, of cattle. 

April 39. Ther. &&". The Atyhm for Co- 
loured Orphans.-^To-^ny we visited the Asylum 
in Twelfth Street for coloured orphan children. 
It was opened in July, 1887, and is managed by 
ladies. It contains between fifty and sixty negro 
children, of both sexes, from five or six to twelve 
or thirteen years of age. They are clothed, fed, 
hparded, and taught ; and although the building 
is too small for ifO great a number, it is kept in 
excellent order. The children are taught on tiie 
iflfant school system, and performed their exer- 
cises well. They have a play-ground behind, 
and are encouraged to take abundance of exer- 
cise. One little child, born in slavery, and re- 
cently liberated ami sent to the asylum, presented 
a more stupid aspect than the others sprung 
from free parents. This may have been the re- 
sult of its condition in slavery, without intelligent 
companions, or other stimulants to its mental 
faculties. In the course of my inquiries, I learned 
that a considerable number of deaths had occurred 
within the first two years. The disease in a 
ifiajoritj of cases was sc-rofula in one or other of 
its varied forms. Kwas ascribed to the scanty 
and improper diet of the children before admis- 
flion, and to the insufficiency of nutrimept con- 
tained in the regular but light food supplied in 
the asylum. For some time no animal food was 
allowed, and Indian corn meal, and brown bread 
made of rye and unbolted wbeaten fimir, were 
among other things largely used. One of the 
oonsequences of this kind of diet was inordinate 
irritation of the mucous membrane of the boweU, 
and almost constant diarrhma. The orphans 
were so enfeeUed, that many sunk unfler the 
acute and epidemic or ooategious diseases peeu- 
liar to childhood, which moie robust children 
woiM biTt pWNtsd through in mfe^. Both the 



managers and physician became convinced of the 
necessity of improving tlie diet of the establish- 
ment. A change was accordingly made in tltis 
respect, as well as in others of equal importance, 
and was followed by a remarkable improvement 
in the health of the children. Animal food is 
now used four times a week in a solid form, and 
twice in soup. White bread, rice and milk, the 
vegetables of the season, &c. are abundantly sup- 
plied. It is now a year since there has been a 
death in the asylum, where no less than fifteen 
deaths occurred during the preceding eighteen 
months. This extraordinary exemption from 
mortality is not ascribed to change oif diet only, 
but to this and other ameliorations of perhaps 
greater importance introduced by the enlightened 
and benevolent managers of the asylum. The 
experiment, however, has been repeatedly made 
of going back from the better to the poorer kinds 
of food, and uniformly with injurious conse- 
quences. 

April 30. Ther. 54*. General HaahmgUm^s 
first Presidency. — ^This day the Historical So- 
ciety of New York celebrated the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the inauguration of General Washing- 
ton as President of the United States, on the 
dOth April, 1789. Deputations of learned men 
assembled from various parts of the Union to 
attend the ceremony. The meeting, which was 
held in the Middle Dutch church, was opened 
with prayer; an ode, written by Mr. Bryant, 
was sung by the choir, and then Mr. John Quincy 
Adams delivered an *^ oration." By a very pro-^ 
per arrangement, ladies and the gentlemen who 
accompanied them were admitted first, and after- 
wards the doors were opened to gentlemen. Be- 
ing unaccompanied by a lady, I obtained a place 
only in the second pew (torn the front of the gri- 
lery, far from the speaker. A young American, 
with a quid of tobacco in his cheek, who sat be- 
fore me, put his feet on the seat of the pew, and 
sat on the board that holds the Bibles, in front of 
the gallery, and efiectually cut off every possi- 
bilit}' of my seeing Mr. Adams, and the distance 
prevented me from hearing him. I sat upwards 
of an hour without having caught one sentence 
of the ** oration," which, irom its efifects on the 
audience, appeared to be eloquent. Mr. Bryanfs 
ode was as follows :-— 

*♦ Great were the hearts, and strong the minds 
Of those who framed, in hi^ debate. 

The immortal league of love that binds 
Our fair broad empire state with state. 

" And ever hallowed be the hour, 

When, as the anspicioos ta*k was done, 

A nation's gift, the sword of power. 
Was given to glory's unspoiled son. 

'* That noble race is gone ; the suns 

Of fifty years have risen and set; 
The holv Imks tliese mighty ones 

Had forged and knit, are brighter yet. 

** Wide — as our own free race increase- 
Wide shall it stretch the elastic chain; 

And bind in everlasting peace, 
State after state, a mighty train." 

The day was concluded by a grand public 
dinner of the Historical Society. 

From the reports of the oration, I afterwards 
discovered that it was essentially an historic^ 
resume of the politiottl history of the United 
States. 

*^ Never," says Mr. Adams, ** since the crea- 
tion of the globe, has such a continuous sc@ae of 
prosperity ukI gloiy blessed any people as was 
•oofenrirt Mf the imMiititti#n^ Y^ it wefrinoit 



obstinately and pertinaciously oontested. Never 
did, human foresight so completely fail as in the 
doubts entertained of its success. Nor Waslv- 
ington nor Hamilton dared to hope that it would 
act so well in practice as it has done. Between 
the 4th of March and Uih of April, 1789, 
Washington wrote thus to Knox : — * This delay 
is to me in the light of a reprieve ; my feeliogB 
are like those of a culprit going to the place of 
execution. Without the veqiusite politi(»d skill, 
to be taken thus in the evening of life from the 
quiet scenes of domestic felicity, and required to 
take the helm of afifairs and guide this untried 
and doubtful machine, leaves me small hope of 
success. I am embarking ray good name in a 
shallow berk on an unknown and tempestuous 
sea ; but be the voyage long or short, two things, 
my integri^ and firmness, shall never fbrss^e 
me. Whedier I succeed or fail, please or dis- 
please upon other points, these the world ean 
never deprive me of.' 

^* 0|>po6ed to him and his principles were 
many eminent patriots of the revolution. They 
rallied under the llag of state rights ; their cry 
was for unlimited state sovereignty, and unlimited 
state independency, not amenable to the Union. 
These denounced the best men of the day, with 
Washington at their head, as federalists and to- 
ries. He was embarking upon this tfoublovs 
sea a good name, unpardleled in the annals of 
history. In his Diary he says, ' About 10 o'clock 
I bade adieu to Mount Vernon, to private life and 
domestic felicity.' Yet he was deceived. His 
progress from Mount Veinon to New York was 
one continuous triumphant prooession. All sgca, 
both sexes, all conditions of persons, turned out 
to gteet their friend and preserver, and demon- 
strate their enthusiastic admiration of him. In 
passing over the Schuylkill bridge a wreath of 
flowers was, unconsciously to himself, dropped 
on his head by a blooming boy placed in a tri* 
umphal arch above him. At Trenton a band of 
agcKi matrons turned out to welcome and thank 
him for the defence of their property, their per- 
sons, their all — thirteen years before. The virgin 
daughters of those mothers strewed his path with 
flowers, and with a song sublime as that of Mi- 
riam hailed him as their protector, who had been 
the defender of their mothers* 

'*It is delightful to look back upon the long 
vista of fiAy years, and see all the bright visions 
of hope iormed by those good men more than 
realised ; and all their despondency and doubts 
more than dispelled." 
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May 1. Ther. 61''. Bmt and Taxesh^New 
Fork. — A comfortable family house, of about 
twenty-five feet in front, dud from forty to fiwrty* 
^ye feet in depth, consisting of kitchen, dinmg- 
room, drawing-room, and hed^room floors* in a 
medium situation, lets at ^800, or IflOZ. of rent, 
and pays about $80 per annum of taxies. 

The Erie CanaL — This canal, whick connects 
Lake Erie with New York, through 4he medium 
of the Hndson Rivmr, although only begun in 
1817, has already proved too small for the extent 
of trade which passes through it, and a vivid dis- ' 
oussion ie proceeding in the legislature about 
widening and deepening it, and constructing dou« 
ble sets of locks ; so that the stream of boats 
may never he intermpted except hyfroat. This 
extraordinary increase of traffic has been esowed 
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by the rapid devdopment of the population and 
resources of the western parts of the state of New 
York, consisting of a vast extent of rich alluvial 
soil now nearly all cleared and settled ; and also 
by the rapid advance in wealth and population of 
the states which border on the great western 
lakes. The town of Buffalo, in the state of New 
York, is situated at the terminus of the canal 
where it enters Lake Erie. It has a spacious 
harbour, in which may be seen three-masted ves- 
sels, brigs, schooners, and from fifleen to twenty 
large steamboats, all plyin? an active trade. 

** The property from omer states passing into 
the Erie Canal by Buffalo, increased as fdlows 
in the last four years : 

1835, . . 28,124 tons. 

1836, 36,273 

1837, . 42,220 
1888, 98,187 

• *< The merchandise passing to the West from 
Buffalo, was 

1835, . 18,406 tons. 

1836, . 30,874 

1837, . 22,236 
1838^ . . 32,087 

** The amount of wheat and flour, those great 
articles of western produce, inct eased steadily 
from 15,935 tons, in 1835, to 57,979 tons in 
1838."« 

It is only by contemplating such facts as these 
that one can form a conception of the extraordi- 
nary rapidity with which the western states are 
rising in population, industry, and wealth. 

Ihnale Lecturer on Phynohgy, — Mrs. Grov<5, 
a lady belonging to the Society of Friends, im- 
pressed with the great importance to the female 
sex of instruction in anatomy and physiology, 
pursued a regular course of study in these sub- 
jects, under the Professors of Boston, and then 
commenced lecturing on them to ladies. She 
was well received in Boston, and has recently 
lectured in New York. She is a lady of un- 
questioned character, and her lectures were atp 
tended by most respectable persons of her own 
sex in this city. No gendemen were admitted. 
The advantages of this instruction are self-evi- 
dent, and every real friend to human welfare must 
wish her success; Bennett*s '' Morning Herald," 
however, to its own deep disgrace, has published 
what he pretends to be reports of her lectures, 
pandering to the groveling feelings of the men, 
and alarming the delicacy of the ladies— an effec- 
tual way, in this country, to stifle any new at- 
tempt at improvement. I have inquired into the 
character of the lectures, of ladies who heard 
them, and they declare Bennett's report to be 
scandalous caricatures, misrepresentations, and 
inventions. 

May 2. Ther. 65**. Dr. Channins^ on War. 
One of the excellent qualities of Dr. Channing is 
his moral intrepidity. There never was a more 
sincere devotee to truth than this excellent man ; 
and, not content with enjoying it himself, he 
comes forth to apply it to practical use, on all 
occasions when legitimate opportunities oc«nr. 
No one who has not visited the United States, 
and witnessed the prostration even of powerful 
minds before public opinion, can form an ade- 
quate conception of the extent of Dr. Channing*s 
moral courage. Generally, when the public mind 
goes far^est wrong, it bums with the intensest 
vivaffity, and displays the most formidable una- 
nimity. Its ordinary leaders shrink from address- 

* Report by Mr. Verplanck to the Senate of New 
York State. 



ing it when thus excited. Dr. Channing, on the 
contrary, on such occasions comes forth in daunt- 
less might. He has just published a sermon on 
wai, delivered in the beginning of last year, with 
a preface adapting it to the present ctisis. It is 
calculated to have the best effect in bringing the 
minds of the people to reason, and amply sup- 
ports Dr. Channing's high reputation. 

Lord BrougJiam on the Maine Boundary. — 
Lord Brougham, in his place in the house of 
peers, and in reference to the Maine boundary 
dispute, is reported to have said, ** He had the 
consolation of l>elieving, of^being convinced, that 
we were undeniably, clearly, and manifesdy in 
the wrong ; and when a man or a nation waa in 
the wrong, to acknowledge error did not make 
the case of either worse." The Americans are 
highly commending this acknowledgment. In a 
company to-day, I heard the speech discussed, 
when a sagacious old gendeman said, '* I wish 
that an honester man had said so, and it would 
have served us more !'* This remark terminated 
the conversation. 

May 4. Ther. 43^. - i^rtn^.— The peach, 
pear, and apple trees, aro profusely covered with 
blossoms ; the foliage of the forest trees is par- 
tially unfolded, but thero are no ** gowans" to 
deck the^ ground in this country. 

Protection to Negroes. — The House of As- 
sembly has passed a bill to secure a trial by jury 
to *' alleged fugitives from service in other states," 
angliei, slaves, before being delivered up to their 
masters. The claimant must prove to the satis- 
faction of the jury, ** the identity and escape of 
the alleged fugitive," who shall *« be defended 
by counsel at the expense of the state." The 
bill enacts, that ** the alleged fugitive shall be 
entided to subpoenas for his witnesses without 
any charge; constables serving the same i^hall 
have their foes from the country ;" and " every 
witness summoned shall be bound to attend with- 
out hea, as in criminal cases. No claimant shall 
have a writ to arrest a fugitive from labour, until 
he shall have filed, in the office of the county 
clerks a bond in the penalty of $1000, with two 
sureties, conditioned to pay all costs and ex- 
penses legally chargeable against him ; also the 
sum of $2 per week for the support of the fugi- 
tive while in custody ; also all expenses of the 
fugitive in case the decision shall be against the 
rlaimant; and also the sum of $100 to the 
alleged fugiuve and his damages." The bond 
may be prosecuted ** by any person claiming 
benefit from its provisions, in the name of the 
people ; but the people shall not be liable to 
costs in such suit" 

This bill does credit to the House of Assembly 
of New York. 

Public Defmdtera. — ^The newspapers teem 
with instances of cashiers, tellers, and diiectors 
of banks committing enormous frauds, embez- 
zling funds, sending false certificates of deposit 
into circulation, and so forth. While we were 
in Philadelphia, Dr. Dyott was tried, found 
guilty, and sentenced to the Moyamensing pri- 
son for fraudulent bankruptcy, committed by him 
on a gigantic scale as a banker. A committee of 
the legislature of Michigan has just investigated 
the af^irs of the Bank of Ypsilanti, and reported, 
•♦ that they consider the failure of the bank an 
instance of as glaring a fVaud as was ever perpe- 
trated in this or any other community" — and, in 
conclusion, report a bill fbr the repeal of the 
charter of the said bank. 

Slaoery^ Emancipation^ and Colonisation. — 
A oortMpondence has appeared in the New 



York Jonrnal of Commerce, between ifae Rer. 
Benjamin Tappan of Augusta, Maine, and P. S. 
Key, Esq., a lawyer of Washington, oa thenib- 
jects of slavery, colonisation, and emaacipatton. 
The letters are written in an excellent spirit, vA 
Mr. Key describes the state of b-laveiy in impar- 
tial terms. They should be read by every one 
who desires to form a correct idea of die difficul- 
ties which beset slave owners, even of the most 
humane and upright dispositions, in acoomphsb- 
ing abolition. Slavery cannot permanendy extPt 
in a state bordering on a free state. When Mary- 
land has free I her slaves, Virginia* after a few 
yeurs, will be compelled to follow her example, 
by two causes, Ist, The slaves will escipe 
easily ; and 2dly, Free labour will come in aad 
displace them. He contemplates the irresistil^ 
advance of freedom by this process. He is a 
warm advocate of colonbation, because the ne- 
groes prospev in Africa; while, in the Uoned 
States, emancipated slaves become inunoral and 
wretched. The greater number of slaves whoa 
he has seen set free have perished misenUy 
from incapacity to maintain themselves. Ai a 
lawyer, he has assisted many slaves to obtain 
freedom ; but very few, mdeed, have improved 
then: condition by liberty. If the men in the 
north would receive the slaves, and provide for 
them as freemen, there are a great number of 
slaveholders in Maryland who wooid wflln^ 
emancipate their negroes and send them to the 
north. The exertions of the abolitionists ire 
said to have retarded emancipation and tRfined 
the slaves. A man loses caste who dealt ii 
skves, or who treats them harshly. 

These are a few of the topics touched on m 
Mr. Key's letter, and I believe that his repre- 
sentations contain much truth. It may be re- 
marked, however, that there are two canses far 
the unsatisfactory conduct and condition of eeiaa- 
eipated slaves in slave states: 1st, A life spent in 
slavery deprives the individual of sel^will and 
self-reliance, and of those intellectnal resoaicei 
which are indispensable to successful exertioo. 
2dly, In such a society there is no legitiraaic 
place for liberated slaves. Every thing* is cast 
in the mould of slavery, and free negroes an 
unwelcome residents among slaves and dieir 
masters. The masters regard their presence as 
calculated to render the slaves discontented, aad 
are disposed to throw impediments in the way <^ 
their success, rather than remove them. Geneid 
abolition would not be attended by these caoses of 
failure, paniculariy if the slaves were previo4»ly 
prepared by education for freedom. 

^ '/Raveling House. — ^Thia day a woodfQ 
house, supported on large beams, moonted on 
four wheels, and drawn by horses, passed ocr 
windows in Broadway, in its progress from one 
situation in the city to another. 

•• The Church of the Messiah.*^ --X hand- 
some new Unitarian church, for the Rev. Mr. 
Dewy, has just been opened in -Broadway. It is 
built of stone, and is of Gothic architecture, h 
has a gallery, and altogether is seated for ISM 
persons, and is said to have cost $100,000. The 
pews are lined with dove coloured damask ; ther 
have stuffed backs, and cushions for the seatk 
It has a very chaste and el^ant appearaan. 
The " Morning Herald" reports that Dr. ^ia- 
ner, who has a Presbyterian church in the near 
neighbourhood, preached a sermon on the occa- 
sion, on the text, " Dagon appeared alongside ot 
the ark of the covenant," and wan^d &s eoe- 
gregation against the Unitarians. 
'May 6. Thet. Bd^. NoHmai Jtcademg ef 
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2>enjfn.— We visited the foarteentli ennuyl ex* 
hibition of the Natiooal Academy of Design. 
The pictures consist chiefiy of portraits and iand- 
scapet^. A feeling for an, aod a power of colour- 
ing, are conspicuous in the worlu ; but with the 
exception of the pictures of Mr. Sully, Mr. Ing- 
ham, and a few othen<if the portraits stand low in 
the scale of excellence. In many of them the 
drawing of the heads is bail, the attitudes are stiff, 
and the countenances staring. The subjects look 
as if they were sitting for their pictures. They 
have put on a face for the occasion, and in many 
of them the expression is so full of Self-Esteem 
and Love of Approbation (intended for character 
and smartnessj that the pictures are almost ludi- 
crous. 

The scheme adopted for the encouragement of 
art in Scotland, and which has been successful, 
is nnich wanted in the United States. A society 
was formed, each member of which paid at least 
£1 ($5) per annum. A committee of thi^ sub^ 
•eribers laid out the money in purchasing the 
best pictures, ofierod for sale by living artists at 
each annual exhibition. The pictures were 
formed into lots, and distributed among the sub- 
scribers, whose names were drawn from an urn. 
These pictures are now spread over all Scotland, 
and have increased the general taste of the people 
for works of art The sum paid for pictures has 
in some. seasons exceeded d^8000, and this has 
afforded encouragement to the artists in the best 
possible form— that of remuneration for their 
talents and labour. 

The United States are at present in a condi- 
tion analogous to that of ScoUand. There is no 
general taste for the fine arts among the people ; 
no rich aristocracy to purchase statuary and pic- 
tures, and, therefore, no adequate encouragement 
to artists. Yet there are many thousands of per- 
sons who, from a favourable feeling towards art, 
and from the hope of gaining a furize, would 
willingly subscribe $5 per annum to such a so* 
ciety as I have described. If the Americans will 
try the plan, it can scarcely fail to succeed. They 
have both the temperament and development of 
brain diat will produce excellence in the fine arts, 
if they will only enable artists to live. 

Phrenology in the Ihmih/, — ^The Rev. Joseph 
A. Wame, A. M., an Evangelical clergyman, 
and pastor of the church near the Museum in 
George street, Philadelphia, has published **Phre- 
nology in the Family," 18mo, pp. 290 ; a work 
intended to assist parents ia the education of the 
feelings. It points out the character and legiti- 
mate uses of each primitive feeling, the ordinary 
forms in which it is liable to be ^used by chil- 
dren, and the best means of training it to proper 
modes of action. It is calculated to be highly 
useful in domestic education^ 

May 7. Ther. 66®. Benevolent awl BeH- 
giotu Societies, — The annual meeting of the 
^reat benevolent and religious societies of the 
Union are now taking place in New York, and 
they present striking evidence that, however 
active the acquisitive and ambitious propensities 
of this people may be, their benevolent and reli- 
gious sentiments are far from being dormant. 
The crowds of persons in attendance, and the 
large sums of money contributed, bespeaks a 
vigorous and general activity of the moral 
faculties. 

*^jimencan Anti- Slavery Society. — An ab- 
stract of the annual report was read by one of the 
secretaries of the sooiety. By this document it 
appears that ^ present number of abolition sooie- 
tias is 1060— of which Mi an new sodsties. 



formed since the last annivecsary. The number of 
presses devoted or open to the discussion of sli^ 
very has increased, and now amounts to 9 weekly, 
I semi-monthly, and 2 monthly publications, 
from which ate issued 25,000 sheets weekly, 
and for the support of which $40,000 are annu- 
ally received from subscribers. 

*' Atnerican l^act Society. — 'I'he fourteenth 
annual report states, that during the year 1833 
new publications have been stereotyped, making 
the whole number of the society's publications 
944, of which 58 are volumes. In addition to 
these, 672 works, including 50 volimies, have 
been approved for publication abroad. Of some 
tracts more than 100,000 copies have been printed 
within the year, and of one 184,000 copies; 
total printed during the year, 356,000 volumes, 
3,657,000 publications ; 124,744,000 pages. 

^* American Bible «S<aa>/v.^ Abraham Key- 
ser, Esq., the treasurer, read his annual leport. 
The receipts during the year were $95,126 62, 
and the expenditures $98,205 31. The Rev. 
John G. Brigham, the corresponding secretary, 
annocmced a donation by James Douglas, Elsq. 
of Cavers, in Scotland, to the society, of iSlOOO 
sterling. The report next alludes to the calls for 
supplies of the holy Scriptures in various parts of 
the worid, to the amount of $50,000. During 
the past year the issues were 134,937 copies, 
and the total number 2,588,235. These copies 
were in seventeen different languwes.*' 

Troweling Houtis. — To-day I saw another 
wooden house of two stories, bearing on one 
comer ** Washington Place,*' and on another 
^* Greene street, traveling to a new site. Planks 
were laid down before it on the carriage-way, 
rollers were placed on the planks, and tlm house 
was dragged forward on them. The motive 
power was applied thus: Large iron bolts were 
driven deep into the ground eighty or one bundr^ 
yards in advance of the house ; the bolts supported 
a windlass, to which was attached a strong cable, 
the other end of which was fastened to the house 
by pulleys and a hook. A horse, by turning round 
the windlass, wound up the cable, and the bouse 
slowly advanced on the rollers. When it was 
brought up to the windlai^s, the latter was caryitd 
forward another 100 yards, fastened to the 
ground, and the same operations were repeated. 

May 9. Ther. 56°. Paterson J^lltage.—ThiB 
is a manufacturing village in New Jersey, eighteen 
miles from New York. We visited it by a rail- 
road. It is built on the banks of the Passaic 
river, near a large fall, which supplies water- 
power for several important manufactories. The> 
scenery is picturesque. We visited Mr. Colt's 
manufactory of rifies, which discharge eight balls 
in succession with one loading, also of pistols 
that discharge four balls. There are these num- 
bers of barrds, which can be turned round to the 
same lock : Of course, when once discharged, 
there must be s, corresponding extent of reload- 
ing; but in the Indian wars, and in cases of 
attack by robbers, these rifles are like loaded 
batteries in tlie hands of the assailed. The 
workmanship appeared to be excellent, and the 
number sold is said to be large. 

May 12. Ther. MT. ReHgion.—\ heard die 
Reverend Mr. Bellowes preach. He said that 
the vulgar notions of heaven being a place where 
men stand through all eternity doing nothing but 
singing psalms, and of hell consisting in ihunes, 
and da^, and devils, are altogether unworthy of 
an enlightened age. Heaven consisto in the 
highest aotrvity of our faculties directed to proper 
objects, which confers the hifhest delight ; He^ 



in the abttse of our foeulties, with the consequent 
misery. I heard thisdissoune criticised by some 
persons as too free : others approved of it, and 
said that prsachisg in genera] is far behind the 
enlightenment of the age; and that there is a 
greater desire for liberal, rational, and practical 
sermons, in the United States, than I could infer 
from the character of the sermons which I usually 
hear. 

An advertisement has appeared in the i<^ow- 
ing terms :•— - 

*' Christian /^erly.— The Association for 
the Promotion of Christian Ijiberty wiU hold its 
fiist anniversary at the Stuy vesant Institute, on 
Friday evening, at half past seven o'clock. The 
cardinal principle of the aasociatton is, that 
' American Ghnstiatts, in theur religious sssocia* 
tions, are entitled to as much liberty as they ei^ 
joy in their political associations as American 
citizens.' Persons disposed to unite with the 
association, and the public generally, are respect 
fully invited to attend. David Hale, Leonard 
Crocker, Wm. C. Redfield, S. F. B. Morse, 
Geo. R. Haswell, Beth B. Hunt, Wm. T. Cutter, 
Committee. 

''May 9, 1839." 

The meeting was held, but, as few persons 
came forward to join the association, it was ad* 
joumed. 

iSb/s of Pews. — The pews in the <* Church of 
the Memah" have been sold by auction, and 
their prices are reported in the newspapers. 

There are 196 pews in the church, and they 
were valued at $97,378. Of these, seventy-four 
in the body of the church weie s(4d at prices 
varying from $1200 to $401, according to the 
size and the situation, and twenty-two in the gal^ 
lery at prices ranging from $475 to $125. There 
are still 100 pews left unsold, valued at $89,475» 
making with those sold, a total of $101 ,298, being 
$3924 above the estimated values. These sums 
are applied in defraying the expense of building 
the church. The owners of the pews contribute 
annually towards keeping the church in repair, 
supporting the minister and the choir, ana de- 
fraying ^ other necessary expenses. The 
salary paid to the Reverend Mr. Dewy was 
stated by one of the congregation to be $400$ 
per annum, with leave of absence for nine weeks, 
during which the congregation pays for supplying 
the pulpit. This is the only church about which 
I have been able to obtain so much information, 
but I presume that the Evangelical congregations 
are equally liberal to their pastors. The sums 
paid annually by individuals for church accom- 
modation appear to be much larger in this coun- 
try than in Britain. 

Election Law. — On the 7th May the legisl»- 
ture of the state of New York passed a law to 
remedy the abuses complained of at the elections. 
It enacts, that any person swearing falsely as to 
his qualification, shall be guilty of peijury, and 
persons wilfully procuring others to swear 
falsely, shall be guilty of subornation of perjury ; 
and both shall be punished accordingly. Persons 
attempting to influence or deter an elector in giv. 
ing his vote, shall pay a fine not exceeding $500, 
or suffer imprisonment not longer than one year, 
or both. Persons voting or o^ering to vote in a 
ward in which they do not reside, or more 
thsn once at an election, shall be punished 
by fine and imprisonment, or by both. Persons 
advising or assisting others not duly qualified to 
vote, shall suffer the same punishment. Any 
inhabitant of another ttate voting or ofTertng to 
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Tolb in this «tate, shi^ be gnthy of iehay, and 
•hail be confioed in the stste prieon not miNre 
than one year, ^. 

If the republican form of government be fertile 
in abuses, it is gratifying to observe the promp- 
titude and energy with which checks and reme- 
dies are applied to mitigate or remove them. 

May 14. Then 66\ PoHce of New York 
CUy. — I have more than once made remarks on 
-the Mtt perfections of the police system in New 
York, and perceive that the evil is attracting pub- 
lic attention. The ** Journal of Commerce** 
contains -a letter describing New York as the 
dirtiest ci^ in ChHstend<Hn. It eoraplains of 
ihe huge dicty swine perambulating the foot 
pavements, one of which xan against the writer 
«f the letter. They, however, he says, do great 
eefvice te the city, forihey eat up the animal and 
vegetable matter tlirown out into the streets, 
'wiiioh otherwise would bveed a pestilence— in 
(wc^ they are the chief scavengers. The sting of 
l3bk% representation lies in its essential truth. 

It is no part of the public duty of the police 
officers of this city to trace out and apprehend 
thieves and robbers who have committed depre* 
dations on private persons. A number of them 
exercise this vocation on the employment of the 
persons who are pillaged, and who either pay 
them fees, or engage to give them a certain pro- 
p>ortion of the stolen property if they recover it. 
The poUce magisuates do not concern themselves 
in the matter, until the thief be detected and 
brought before them for judgment, and there is 
no other functionary whose duty it is to superin- 
tend the eiforts of the officers to bring delinquents 
io justice. In short, in New York an experiment 
seems to be in progress to ascertain with how 
little of government a great city can possibly 
#icist* I do not think tl^t it has great oatise, at 
inresent, to boast of its success. 

May 16. Ther. 66°. PAr^no/o^^.— This 
day I was introduced to James J. Mapes, £lsq«, 
a scientific gentleman, residing in 461 Broad- 
way, New York. His daughter (ell from a win- 
dow when she was about four years of age ; her 
Jiead struck against the iron bar which extended 
from the railing to the wall, and the skull was 
extensively fractured, but without rupturing the 
pia. mater, or doing any serious injury to the 
brain. She was attended by Dr. Mott ; a part 
<if the skull was removed from the superior-pos- 
terior portion of the head, the ioieguraeots were 
.drawn over the wound, and the child recovered. 
The part of the skull removed was that which 
covers tlie organs of Self-Esteem and Love of 
Approbation. She does not wear sny plate over 
tiie wound ; but the hair over it, like tliat on the 
other parts of the head, is fine, and is kept short. 
Immediately aAer the woond was closed, her 
father was struck with the variety of movements 
in the brain, and its great mobility during mental 
excitement, producing, as he said, a sensation m 
the hand when placed on the integuments, as if 
one were feeling, through a silk handkerchief, 
the motions of a confined leech. He felt as if 
there was a drawing together, swelling out, and 
a vennicular kind of motion in the brain ; and 
this motion was felt in one place and became 
imperceptible in another, accordiive: as difiereut 
impressions were made on the child*s mind : but 
not being minutely acquainted with phrenology, 
he could not describe either the feelings or the 
precise localities in which the movements oc- 
curred. He observed also, that when the child's 
intellectual faculties were exerted, the brain unr 
dcr the wound was dn^wn inwaards. 



The ohild was introduced to me ; she is now 
eight years of age, healthy and intelligent ; and 
no external tracrof the injury is visible to the 
eye. The form of her head is that of a superior 
female child : it is long, and moderately broad at 
the base ; Secretiveness, Love of Approbation, 
Self-Esteem, Cautiousness, and Firmness, are all 
large. Benevolence and Veneration are well 
developed, antl the anterior lobe ii< large. I saw 
the pieces of the skiill which had been removed. 
They may be tiiree and a half by three inches in 
superficial extent. The skull haH not been re- 
placed. On applying my hand, I (cU the brain 
rising and falling with the respiration, and dis- 
tinctly ascertained tliat the organs ol' Self-Es- 
teem and Love of Approbation were denuded of 
the skull ; also a small part of Consciunliou&ness, 
and the posterior margin of Firmness. Her 
father mentioned that, before the accident, he 
considered her ratlier dull; but her mmhef 
(whom also I had the j^asure of seeing) did 
not concur in thTs opinion; both, however, 
agreed that since her recovery she had been 
acute, and fully equal to children of her own age 
in point of ability. 

With the permission of her father and mother, 
I kept my hand for some minutes gendy pressing 
on the external integuments over the sitie of the 
injury, and distinctly felt a considerable move- 
ment, a swelling up and pulsation, in the organs 
of Self-Esteem ; and the same movements, but 
in a less degree, in those of Love of Approbation. 
When I began to talk to the child, she was shy 
and bashful, and at first would scarcely speak.* 
The vivid movements in Self-Esieem indicated 
that amidst her extreme bashfuloess this organ 
was active. As I continued to converse with 
her, and succeeded in putting her at her ease, the 
-movements in Self-Esteem decreased, while 
those in Love of Approbation continued. I 
spoke to her about her lessons and attainments, 
not in fiattering terms, but with the design of 
exciting Self-Esteem ; and the movements in- 
creased. Again I soothed her, and they dimin- 
ished. This was repeated, and the same results 
ensued. Her father gave her several qnestioos 
in mental arithmetic to solve : she was puzzled, 
and made an intellectual efibrt, and the peculiar 
movements in the organs of Self-Esteem and 
Love of Approbation coased ; only a genUe and 
equal pulsation was felt. She solved the ques- 
tion, and we praised her: the peculiar move- 
ments in Self-Esteem and Love of Approbation 
returned and increased. Tliis experiment was 
lepeated at least four times, with the same le- 
sults. I took out a piece of paper and began to 
write down notes, in pencil, of what had oc- 
curred. She looked at my writing; and as all 
attention was now withdrawn from herself, and 
her mind was occupied intellectually in observ- 
ing what I was doing, I placed my han<l on the 
integuments, and only the gentle and regular 
pulfations of ihe arterial system were percep- 
tible. 

I am much indebted to Mr. Mapes, the father 
of the child, for permittrag me not only to see 
this very interesting case, but to publish his 
name and residence, so that my remarks may 
be verified, or corrected if I have erred. 

This case is replete with instruction in prac- 
tical education. It tends, so for as one example 



* " Basbfolness is the resoH of the fear of not ac- 
quitting one's self to advantage, and of thereby com- 
promisiDg one's personal digxu^." System of Phre- 
nelqgy, Ith ediion,p. 70S, 



can go, to prove that, by exercising the imdlee- 
tual faculties, we do not necessarily exeite the 
feelings ; and also that each fooling mnst be ad- 
dressed by objects related to itselif before it on 
be called into action.* 

Shipwrecks. — A gentleman called on me to- 
day, who said that he did so in conseqi^noe of 
having read the observations on shipwrecks in 
storms contained in the ^' Constitution of Man." 
He stated that he had been bred to the sea ; had 
served as mate, and subeequenUy* for four years, 
as master of a merchant vessel ; and had, in the 
course of his own experience, come to the con- 
clusion that not above one shipwreck in twenty 
was excusable, and that nineteen vessels out of 
every twenty were lost through ignorance, in- 
capacity, or carelessness in the masters, or 
ih rough avarice in the owners, who sent then 
to sea in an improper condition. When mate of 
a vessel, his captain became tipsy, and, in the 
very gathering of a storm, ordered the crew to 
set more sails. My informant took tlie respon- 
sibility upon himself of assuming the command 
of the veiise), ordered the captain below, took m 
all the sails except one, and trimmed the ship with 
the utmost expedition. He had scarcely finished, 
when the rising suino t^ecame a tempest; he 
laid the ship to, and she rode it out welL Io 
the middle of tlie tempest the capuin re-appeared 
on deck, having slept himself sober. He was 
astounded at the sea and the wind, and recom- 
mended that even the one sail should be taken in, 
but he was persuaded to allow it to stand. The 
captain never forgave him fcr having ** muti- 
nied," as he termed it; and my informant left 
the ship when she made her destined port in the 
Mediterranean. 

The Franklin Ftmd. — I was introduced to- 
day to a geodeman in extensive business as a 
dial-plate maker; and he mentioned that tl;e 
beginning of his elevation in the world was a 
loan of $250 from the Franklin Fund. He speaks 
with great gratitude and respect of Franklin^s 
provident generosity. 

May 16. Theim. 66°. Physical Geo^apky 
of America, — A very intelligent friend, lately a 
member of the house of assembly in the legisla- 
ture of New York, told me that he had read with 
great interest an article in the Encyclopedia Bn- 
tannica, by Charles Maclareo, Esq., of Edio- 
burgh, on the physical geography, &«. a( 
America. He regarded it as a mast^ly view of 
the physical features of this country « I told him 



* Some years ago a similar case was reporied bj 
Mr. John Grattan of Belfast in the Phrenological 
Jouin-il, vol. ix, p. 473, and vol. x, p. U. 'INro 6^ | 
sures having the appearanco of the fontanels in ehii- I 
dren, and which looked as if there had been an ab- j 
Sorption of the bone, had existed for at least six I 
years in the head of a gentleman aged fifiy-six. So 
far as Mr. Grattan could learn from mere description, ' 
they were situated— the one on the left neariy o^er 
Veneration and part of Firmness, and that on tire 
right across part of Consclontioosness and Hope; 
"and I am positively assured," says Mr. G., "by 
his daughter, that his clerks could at any tkne tril 
when he was angry, without hearing him speak or 
seeing his face, but simply from the great deprt^ghn 
which on such occasions occurred in those fissnres, 
or, as they termed it, • the holes that would appear 
in his head ;' and that she has at diflferent times ob- 
served the same phenomenon herself." The lady 
states farther,^ that ** the dcprfeseions remained so 
lon^ as he was under the influence of pasaloo ; and, 
as It subsided, the depressions graoually 4aMp- 
peared.*' See other oases in n^ System of Phic* 
nology, 4th edit p^ 16. . . 
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that Mr. Maciaren had aever beea ia America ; 
when he remarked that i'tw readers would have 
discovered this to be the case. 

Haerlem, — We visited some friends a few 
miles beyond Haerlem, in a beautiful situation 
overlooking ihe East River. The sirawberiie;* 
and green peas are in full blossom, and the goose- 
berries ready for larls. 

" May 17.' . Therm. 63°. Statm Jsland.-^ 
We visited this lovely island, and had a drive to 
ihe old fortification and signal port, New Brigh- 
ton, &c. Staten l<(Iaud is the quarantine station 
in the bay of New York, About a quarter of a 
mile from the shore ^irong'iKisls have been driven 
into the bottom of the sea, and a large platform 
erected on them, partly covered with a roof. 
Emigrants are transferred to this platform from 
their ships, and inspected by the health officer 
before being permitted to land. We saw a mul- 
titude of them on it like sheep in a pen. 

May 18. Therm. 64°. Fhrenology. —This 
evening I completed my second course of lec- 
tures in New York, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to present resolutions. 

May 19. Therm. 63°. JDr. Charming. — 
We heard the Rev. Dr. Channing preach in the 
church of the Messiah on the text ** Blessed are 
the peace-makers." The church was crowded in 
every part. The sermon was replete with moral 
beauty, and the delivery was gentle, earnest, and 
touching. He gave a graphic view of the pre- 
sent state of tlic social, religious, and political 
struggles of this country. He regarded them as 
only the natural workings of the human mind 
groping its way to freedom ; and anticipated that 
they will lead to universal love and justice, 
which alone can form the basis /)f universal 
peace. Civilisation is progressive, and it cannot 
attain to its highest condition until peace, based 
on benevolence, and justice, prevail. The dis- 
course was listened to with the profoundest at- 
tention, and much spoken of afterwards. 

Twenty years ago, no congregation in New 
York would admit Dr. Channing into its pul- 
pit. His first sermon in this city was delivered 
in a private house, and his second in an anatomi- 
cal lecmre-room. Now, the unitarians have two 
handsome churches, well attended by highly 
respectable congregations. 

I perceive that the liberality of the different 
sects towards each other increases in proportion 
to the number and standing in society of the ad- 
herents of each. In Boston, the unitarians are 
numerous, and belong to the first class. There 
I could discover no ostensible prejudice against 
them. The governor of the state and almost all 
the judges of the courts were unitarians ; and 
among the magistrates and school directors, they 
were found co-operating with Calvinists and men 
of other sects in all public duties, without dis- 
sension or disrespect on any side. In New York, 
wh^re the unitarians have only two congrega- 
tions, and are of comparatively recent origin, the 
prejudices entertained against them by the ortho- 
dox sects are stronger; and in Philadelphia, 
where they are still more recent, and have only 
one church, the dislike of them, as a religious 
body, is still more conspicuously manifested. It 
has been remarked that sectarian hatred increases 
in proportion as the differences in opinion be- 
tween the partisans diminish. The animosity, 
for instance, expressed by Calvinists against 
Jews is far less than that manifested against Uni- 
tarians.* 



* In Scotland, where both the church and the dis- 



May 20. Therm. 66°. Phrenology,— The 
committee of my class presented a series of ele- 
gant and complimentary resolutions, and re- 
quested me to sit to an artist for a mod^l of my 
head, to be embossed on a silver vase which the 
individuals who have heard my lectures intend 
to present to me in token of their esteem. No- 
thing can exceed the kindness with which my 
lectures have been received in this country, and 
only the fear of being charged with indulging my 
own vanity prevents me Irom expressing how 
deeply I feel every mark of their approbation. I 
may remark that in the lesolutions of the second 
classes, both in Philadelphia and New York, the 
foundation of phrenology in natural truth is re- 
cognised. 

Ihsi Driving. — The thermometer stood at 
83° in the shade this evening, and at this tem- 
perature innumerable gigs and carriages of all 
sorts were driving on tlie Bloomingdale load at 
the rate of from ten to fifteen miles an h9ur, 
amidst clouds uf dust which obscured vision at 
the distance of a hundred yards. They were 
filled with parties driving for pleasure ! 

May 31. Therm, 63°. .6 Flat-headed Indian. 
I was introduced to the Reverend Jason Lee, 
who has been a missionary among thi Indians, 
beyond the Rocky Mountains. Me was accom- 
panied by Thomas Adams, an Indian of about 
twenty years of age, of the Clouglie wallah tribe, 
located at the falls of the VVahlametle River (the 
MuUuomah of the maps,) about twenty-tive miles 
from its junction with the Columbia River. I'he 
tribe presses the heads of their children by boards 
and hair cushions, applied to the forehead and 
occiput. This young man's liead had been 
pressed. It was broader from side to side above 
the ears (from Secretiveness to Secretiveness) 
than it was long from front to back ffrom Indi- 
viduality to Philoprogenitiveness.) The spinous 
process of the occipital bone was as high as to 
the top of the ear. The head appeared as if it 
had been tilted up behind, in such a manner that 
the forehead, altliough deficient in the reflecting 
organs, was made to stand much nearer the per- 
pendicular than otherwise it would have done. 
So far as could he judged in a case of such dis- 
tortion, the organs of Destnictiveness, Acquisi- 
tiveness, Secretiveness, Self-Esteem, I^ove of 
Approbation, and Firmness, were very large; 
tliose of Combativeness, Philoprogenitiveness, 
and Adhesiveness, deficient. It whs difiicult to 
estimate the size of the moral organs, they were 
so displaced. The organs of the observing facul- 
ties, lying on the superciliary ridge, were fully 
developed ; tho brain at the reflecting organs was 
shallow and deficient, but on the left side, the 
organ of Causality was pretty disiincdy marked. 
The organs of Form and Language were large. 

The young man spoke English well, and had 
practised speaking it for two years. He was 
intelligent in his conversation, and said that he 
liked the Indian and American modes of life 
equally well. His face was exceedingly broad, 
full, and lymphatic. The predominant expres- 
sion was that of Love of Approbation. There 
were no traees of thought in his smooth fat cheeks, 
but his eye was dark and mild ; and, when he 



senters are almost all Calvinists, intolerance reaches 
its maximum ; and the religious public are far from 
manifesting that liberal and Chnstian spirit which, 
while it holds fast by that which it regards as ri^t, 
recognises its ovm fallibility, and admits the pnn- 
lege of other men to do the same, without oneilng 
disparagement to their cbaraet^s in thought, word, 
or deed. 



smiled, the countenance was pleasing, I endea- 
voured to direct the conversation so as to ascertain, 
if possible, the extent of his intellectual powers. 
On all subjects that fell widiin the scope of the 
faculties of observadon (the organs of which are 
fairly developed) he was inteUigent, ready and 
fluent ; but on others which required the aid of 
Comparison and Causality, he was didl, unintel- 
ligent, and destitute equally of ideas and of lan- 
guage. Thinking that probably he did not under- 
stand the words used on these topics, I tried to 
explain them ; but found an obtuseness of com- 
prehension that rendered the attempt unsuccessful. 
1 found those intellectual powers to be of tolerable 
strength whose organs were fairly developed, and 
those to be deficient whose oigans were smalL 
Mr. Lee said that he was warm-tempered and 
touchy. 

I explained to Mr. Lee that the convolutions of 
the brain in this youth might have been displaced, 
but not destroyed or entirely impeded in their 
growth, as the spinal marrow exists and performs 
its functions in persons afflicted with hunchbacks, 
although bent out of its usual direction. I re- 
quested him to carry a cast of a normal European 
brain with him, when he returned to his station, 
and to beg the medical officer of the fur company, 
who lives in his neighbourhood, to examine care- 
fully the brain of these Flat-headed Indians after 
death, and report minutely the diflferences in the 
size and distiibution of the convolutions. Mr. 
Lej mentioned that the tribe called by the Eng- 
glish Flat-headed Indians do not compress the 
heads of their children, and that they are not flat- 
headed. The name is erroneously bestowed* 
The tribe to which this youth belongs do com- 
press the skull in infancy. 

Having no means of discovering the condition 
of the feelings in this young man, I requested my 
friend Mr. Samuel W. Dewey, who had procured 
this interview, to use every means of observation 
in his power, and to report to me on this subject. 
He did so, and two letters with which he favoured 
me are published in the Phrenological Journal for 
January, 1841. They are highly instructive, 
and show that those propensities and sentiments, 
were most active (so far as Mr. Dewey had the 
means of observation) the organs of which were 
largest in the brain.* 

Mr. Lee spoke confidendy of the success of 
missionary ciibrts among the Indians, and men- 
tioned several who had been reclaimed to agricul- 
ture and Christianity. A man, he says, cannot 
be a Christian who is a wanderer in his habits ; 
and he recommends that missionaries should teach 
the useful arts and Christianity simultaneously. 

Colony of Liberia. — Mr. Matthias, Governor 
of the Pennsylvania and New York colony at 
Bassa Cove in Liberia, in Africa, was present ; 



• After I left New York I saw an announcement 
of the death, in that cUy, of the companion of this 
Flat-headed Indian, who was ill at the time of this 
conference. I was told that Dr. Reese attended 
him as his physician. This gentleman had pre- 
viously published " The Humbugs of New York," 
among which he iacluded phrenology; but he al- 
lowed this young man to be bftfied without examin- 
ine bis brain, or at least without reporting on it, or 
calling in the aid of phrenologists to do so. It is 
strange that those who are so confident that phreno- 
lo^ is a *• humbug*' should be so averee to producing 
evidence by which alone it can be proved to be so. 
The condition of the brain in a Flat-headed Indian is 
an interesting and unknown fact in ph3rsiolog7, and 
any medical man who has the means of throwing 
light on it, and negleet to use them, is no friend to 
bis own profession or to gisneral science. 
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and b^' assured roe that this setdement and an- 
other of the same description are doing well. 
The colonists Tnegroes from the United States) 
are increasing m numbers ; they support all the 
civilisation which they carried out with them ; 
live in p^ace, and maintain law and justice. They 
are not attacked by the surrounding tribes. He 
remarked that the negroes improve in America 
when free, and that they improve still more in 
Africa when they become their own masters. I 
mentioned to him my estimate of the difference 
between them and the American Indians, and he 
acquiesced in my observations in regard to the 
qualities of the Africans. 

Natural Language, of Secretiveness. — In de- 
scribing the head of* Colonel Aaron Burr, 1 
adverted to the large size of the organ of Secre- 
tiveness, and the deficiency of thai of Conscien- 
tiousness. A writer in the ** New York Mirror," 
in describing him, says, ** He glided rather than 
walked ; his foot had ihat quiet, ntealthy move- 
ment which involuntarily makes one think of 
treachery ; and, in the course of a long life, I have 
never met with a frank and honourable man to 
whom such a step was habitual.'* This is an 
excellent description of the natural language of 
large Secretiveness and deficient Conscientious- 
ness, as expressed in the gait. The writer's 
observation is correct, that no frank and honour- 
able man — that is, no man in whom Benevolence 
and Conscientiousness are larger than Secreiive- 
ness — will be found characterised by that kind of 
motion. 

May 22. Ther. 60^. /\Ve.— The House of 
Refuge was burned to the ground this forenoon. 
It was a stirring but melancholy sight to see the 
whole engines of New York city, amply supplied 
by water from ponds outside the walls, playing 
for hours on the burning mass with the greatest 
energy, but without effect. But the building was 
old, and it8 loss is not much regretted, except 
for the immediate inconvenience which it occv 
sions. 

JInti'Molltion Meeting. — ^The town of New- 
ark in New Jersey was taunted with manufactur- 
ing the whips with which the slaves are flogged 
in the south? It replied that it manufactures 
whips in general, and that carters use the article 
alleged to be employed in scourging the slaves. 
The inhabitants have held a meeting, James Mil- 
lar, Esq., the mayor, in the chair, at which vio- 
lent resolutions were passed, the last of which 
declares *• that the subject of slavery appertains 
to the slave slates alone — Uiat the question of its 
duration or abolition belongs exclusively to them 
—and that the meddling interference of others is 
uncalled for by any considerations of public jus- 
tice or of public policy.*' The opinion expressed 
in this resolution prevails generally in the United 
States. 
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May 24. Ther. 60**. West Paint.— My 
phrenological labours being now terminated for 
the season, we resolved to visit Lake George, 
Niagara, and Canada, and this morning at seven 
o'clock, embarked on board the *• Avon" for 
West Point, where we landed at a quarter before 
eleven, the distance being 50 miles. The mili- 
tary aeademy beloihging to the United States stands 
here on a platform of land elevated several hun- 
dred feet above the Hudson River, and surrounded 
by hills clothed to the iummit with wood. No 



situation can be more lovely. There are at pre- 
sent about 240 cadets in the establishment 
They are maintained and educated in civil and 
military engineering at the public expeuse for 
four years, on condition that they serve the state, 
if called on, for four years after the expiry of 
their time. On the hill which rises to Uie west 
of the plateau, there is an ancient fort (Port Put- 
nam) in ruins, which is a picturesque object, and 
repays the labour of ascending it. There aie 
monuments to Kosciusko, to Lieut-Col. Wood, 
who was killed in September 1814, leading a 
charge at Fort Erie, and to a pupil who was 
accidently killed by a gim in his exercises. 
These objects, although all simple in themselves, 
being placed in appropriate situations, add to the 
interest of the scene. There is an excellent 
hotel for the accommodation of visiters ; but it 
has been let this year by the government on the 
condition of total abstinence by the guests from 
ail liquors, containing alcohol in any form. Not 
a drop even of beer is sold. It has, in conse- 
quence, been difficult to find a tenant, and the 
houte is now only in the course of being fitted 
up. We, however, obtained a good bedroom, 
and dined at an excellent ordinary kept for a few 
officers of the establishment. Major Leslie 
politely conducted us through the public build- 
ings, which are extensive and commodious ; but 
here also the want of ventilation in the apartments 
forced itself upon our notice by the disagreeable 
effects of vitiated air. So careless are the stu- 
dents and attendants on this point, that I found 
every window close in several class-rooms which 
had been vacated for the day, and which were 
full of carbonic acid gas and the effluvia of the 
human body. I used the freedom to open them 
for my own comfort while passing through them, 
foi w hich I hope to be forgiven by the students. 
The habit of chewing tobacco, and spitting, pre- 
vails in the hotel to a distressing extent. 

May 25. Ther. 63°. Phrenoiogy—TKis 
morning we had a storm of thunder and lightning, 
which had a sublime effect among the mountains. 
It cleared off at nine o'clock, and at eleven we 
embarked on board of the •* Champlain" for 
Albany. In this boat an amusing incident oc- 
curred. One of the pasMengers accosted me, 
without any preface or introduction. '* You have 
just finished a couise of lectures in New York T' 
" Yes, sir." *» How long is it since you lectured 
in Syracuse ?" ** I was never in Syracuse in niy^ 
life." The gentleman was surprised and walked 
away to the other end of the boat ; and on his 
return he renewed his inteiTogation. '* Have 
you any of your books with you ?'* ** No — they 
are all the property of booksellers, and I take no 
charge of the sales." '• Have any of them been 
printed in Europe ?" " Yes, they weie all printed 
there first." This answer caused him to turn 
and take another walk to a distant part of the 
deck. He returned, siill apparently greaUy puz- 
zled. ♦» I read your book and I have made ob- 
servations, and am disposed to believe in Phre- 
nology." ** Observation is the only philosophi- 
cal mode of attaining conviction." ** Do you 
examine heads ^" •* I do, for my own instruction, 
but not publicly, or for money." He again looked 
puzzled. " Where is the very tall man that was 
with you, when yon traveled through Kentucky?" 
" I have never been in Kentucky. I understood 
that you had a very tall man, of 7 feet 4 inches, 
and a very short man with you, in tliat state." 
"I have not traveled in this country with any 
man, either taU or short, and I have not even 
seen any man of extraordinajy stature here." 



At this point, the interrogator's sagacity vu 
completely at fault He left me, and new k- 
sumed the conversation. I afterwards disco?ered 
the cause of his enquiries. An itinerating phre- 
nologist, named Frederick Coombs, had traveled 
through the western country examining head*, 
and, to add to the attractions of Phrenobgy, ca^ 
ried with him a giant and a dwarf, whom 1m ex* 
hibited as a show. This gentleman mistook ov 
for him ; nor had he been unique in this error* 
for a newspaper had previously been sentione 
containing an intimaiion that ** the gendemn 
with tiie giant and the dwarf is not Mr. Geoip 
Combe of Edinbugh !" 

Politeness to Ladiet, — The Americans alwaji 
give place to ladies in the stage coaches, rwl-road 
cars, at the public tables, and in other simik 
situations. In the steamboat, at dinner to-daj,s 
small incident occurred which aflbrds an iilustiar 
tion of this practice. I was seated at table, wiih 
Mrs. Combe on my right hand. A gendemao, 
leading a lady, saw the chair next me on die M, 
hand unoccupied. He placed his lady in it, lod 
then requested me to rise and give him my seal 
I declined to do so ; on which he said, *• Very 
well, sir, if you are so uncivil as not to give plaee 
to a lady, I shall certainly seek another place at 
the table ;" and before 1 had time to utter anodier 
word of explanation, he and his lady were off 
beyond my reach. The plain meaning of the 
request appeared to me to be this : **Be so good, 
sir, as to leave the seat beside your lady, and 
give it to me that I may sit beside mykdy;** 
but I did the gentleman injustice. After dmoer, 
he came up to me, and said, •• Sir, I owe yoa an 
apology for my remark : I did not observe that 
you had a lady with you : You were quite riglit 
in retaining your seat." 

Political Economy, — I enjoyed some interest- 
ing conversation with a gendeman who happened 
to be a passenger, and who had had an oppo^ 
lunity of observing the evolutions of the mercan- 
tile world in the United States for many yean. 
On my remarking that many mercantile men in 
the great cities of the union appeared to me to 
conduct their business too much in the spirit of 
speculation, without taking accurate and compI^ 
hensive views of causes obviously in operation, 
which would as certainly aflfect the value of their 
commodities, as the sun would ripen the crop in 
autumn, he acquiesct-d in the correctness of ibe 
observation, and added tliat many merchants dash 
at every thing as a speculation, and talk of "the 
chance" much more than of the principle in na- 
ture by which the supposed ** chance" must be 
ruled. I described to him the effects whicb I 
had observed in Scotland to flow from too ff« 
an emission of paper money. Men were tempwJ 
by it to manufacture, and also to import goo(b, 
far beyond the demand ibr consumption; a rapid 
rise in the price of the raw material and in wagea 
occurred; and prices of manufactured articlea 
rose for a few months. This was called *' pro^ 
perity ;" but . speedily the foreign exchanges 
became unfavourable to Britain ; gold was de- 
manded from the Bank of England to pay (brthe 
excess of imported goods ; the bank, fincfing ^ 
coffers drained, contracted the currency; the 
resources of the Scotish banks in liOndon were 
circumscribed ; they took the alarm, ^.^ 
their discounts, called in their loans, and reaW 
the debts due to them. The direct conseqoeo«i 
of this were, that those individuals who bad ma- 
nufactured or imported on tlie •* credit system 
were forced to sell at any sacrifiee in ^^* "J 
order to raise funds to meet their engagwwo''' 
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fill long maiiitaln our grand talent pmtr h nienee, 
[jet others tbut cannot do without ttmndtng on bar- 
el-hc^s, to spout, and be seen of all the the market 
»lace, <niltif ate speech exclusively,— become a most 
rreen forest without roots ? Solomon says, There is 

I Hme to speak ; but also a time to keep silence. Of 
lome gteat silent Samuel, not urged to writing, as 
»id Samuel Johnson says he was, by vatit afmvney^ 
lud nothing other, one might ask, *^ Why do not you 
00 eet up and speak ; promulgate your system, 
ennd your sect 1"—" Truly," he will answer,"** I 
tm continent of my thought hitherto; I happily ha've 
ret bad the ability to keep it in me, no compulsipn 
itrong enough to speak it. My < system* is not for 
iromulgation first of all ; it is for serving myself to 
ive by. That is the great purpose of it to me. And 
hen the * honour V Alas, yes;*-butas Cato said 
>f the statue : So many statues in that Forum of 
rours, may it not be better if they ask, Where is 
^ato*s statue 1 than say, There it is !*' 

Bat now by way of counterpoise to this of Silence, 
et me say that there are two kinds of ambition ; one 
vhelly biameable, the other laudable and inevitable, 
datura has provided that the great silent Samuel 
»hall not be silent too long. The selfish wish to 
ihtne over others, let it be accounted altogether poor 
ind miserable, ^Seekest thou great things, seek 
hem not:^ this is most true. And yet, I say, there 
8 an irrepressible tendency in every man to develop 
limself according to the magnitude which Nature 
las made him of; to speak out, to act out, what Na- 
me has laid in him. This is proper, fit, inevitable; 
lay, it is a duty, and even the summary of duties 
or a roan. "Hie meaning of life here on earth might 
»e defined as consisting in this : To unfold your 
«y, to work what thing you have the faculty for. It 
« a necessity for the human being, the first law of 
)ar existence. Coleridge beautifully remarks that 
he infant learns to tpeak by thb necessity it feels. 
iVe will say therefore, To decide about ambition, 
vhether it is bad or not, you have two things to take 
Dto view. Not the coveting of the place alone, but 
he fitness of the man for the place withal: that is 
be question. Perhaps the place was -Am/ perhaps 
le had a natural right, and even obligation, to seek 
he place ! Mirabeau^s ambition to b« Prime Minis- 
er, how shall we blame it, if he weie ' the only man 
n France that could have done any good there V 
^opefuller perhaps had he not so clearly /e/^ how 
noch good he could do ! But a poor Necker, who 
ioald do no good, and had even felt that he could do 
tone, yet sitting broken-hearted because they had 
lung him out, and he was now quit of it, well might 
Gibbon mourn over him. — Nature, I say, has provided 
imply that the silent great man shall strive to speak 
vithal ; too amply, rather ! 

Fancy, for example, you had revealed to the brave 
lid Samuel Johnson, in his shrouded up eki&tence, 
hat it was possible for him to do a priceless divine 
vork for his country and the whole world. That the 
•erfect Heavenly Law might be made Law on this 
Sartii, that the prayer he prayed daily, * Thy king- 
lom come,* was at length to be fulfilled ! If you had 
onvinced bis judgment of thid ; that it was possible, 
'ractieable ; that he the mournful silent Samuel was 
ailed to take a part in it! Would not the whole soul 
'f the man have flamed up into a divine clearness, 
Qto noble utterance and determination to act; casting 
•II sorrows and misgivings under his feet, counting 

II affliction and contradiction small, — the whole 
ark element of his existence blazing into articulate 
adimce of light and lightning 1 It were a true am- 
ition this ! And thiiSc now how it actually was 
^ith Cromwell. From of old, the sufferings of 
^'s Church, true zealous Preachers of the truth 
^ng into dungeons, whipt, set on pillories* their 
ara CToptoff, God's Gospel-cause trodden under foot 
*f the unworthy : all this had lain heavy on his soul, 
^ng years he had looked upon it, in silence, in 
^rayer; seeing no remedy on £artb; trusting well 
^t a remedy in Heaven's g<lo(lDess would come, — 
bat such a course was false, unjust, and could not 
ast forever. And now behold the dawn of it; after 
welve years' silent waiting, all England stirs itself; 
i^ere is to be once more a Parliament, the Right will 
^t a voice for itself: inexpressibls well-groonded 



hope has oome again into the Earth. Was not such 
a Parliament worth being a member oft Cromwell 
threw down bis ploughs, and hastened thither. He 
spoke there, — rugged bursts of earnestness, of a self- 
seen truth, where we get a glimpse of them. He 
worked there ; he fought and strove, like a strong 
true giant of a man, through cannon-tumult and all 
else, — on and on, till the Oanse triumphed^ hs once 
so formidable enemies all swept from before it, and 
the dawn of hope had become clear light of victory 
and certainty. That he stood there as the strongest 
soul of England, the undisputed Hero of all Eng- 
land, — what of this \ It was possible that the Law 
of Christ's Gospel could now establish itself in the 
woild ! The Theocracy which John Knox in his 
pulpit might dream of as a ^devout imagination,' 
this practical man, experienced in the whole chaos 
of most rouffh practice, dared to consider as capable 
of being recused. Those that were highei»t in Christ's 
Church, the devoutest wisest m^n, were to rule the 
land: in some considerable degree, it might be so 
and should be so. Was it not tnie, God's truth 1 
And if true, was it not then the very thing to do 1 
The strongest practical intellect in England dared to 
answer, Yes ! This I call a noble true purpose : is 
it not, in its own dialect, thenoblevt thatcould enter 
into the heart of Statesman or man t For a Knox to 
take it up was something; but for a Cromwell, with 
his great sound sen^e and experience t>t^ what our 
world vasj — History, I think, shows it only this 
once in such a degree. 1 account it the culminating 
point of Protestantism ; tlie most heroic p basis that 
* Faith in the Bible* was appointed to exhibit here 
below. Fancy it : that it were made manifest to one 
of us, how we could make tiie right supremely vic- 
torious over Wrong, and all that we had longed and 
prayed for, as the highest good to England and all 
lands, an attainable fact ! 

Well, 1 must ^ay, the vulpine intellect, with its 
knowingrness, its alertness and expertness in * de- 
tecting hypocrites,' seems to me a rather sorry busi- 
ness. We have had but one such Statesman in 
England ; one man, tliat 1 can get sight of, who ever 
had in the heart of him any such purpose at all. 
One man, in the course of fif^n hundred years ; 
and this was his welcome. He had adherents by 
the hundred or the ten ; opponents by the million. 
Had England rallied all round him, — England might 
have been a Christian land ! As it is, vulpine know- 
ingness sits yet at its hopeless problem, ' Given a 
world of Knaves, to educe an Honesty from their 
joint action ;'— how cumbrous a problem you may 
see in Chancery Law-Courts, and some other places ! 
Till at length, by Heaven's just anger, but also by 
Heaven's great grace, the matter begins to stagnate ; 
and this problem is becoming to all men a palpably 
hopeless one.^— 

But with regard to Cromwell and his purposes: 
Hum-, and a muUitude following him, come upon 
me here with an admission that Cromwell vat sin- 
cere at first; a sincere * Fanatic' at first, but gradu- 
ally became a * Hypocrite' as things opened round 
him. This of the FanaticHypocrite is Hume's 
theory of it; extensively applied since,— to Mahomet 
and many otheis. Thmk of it seriously, you will 
find something in it ; not much, not all, very far from 
all. Sincere hero-hearts do not sink in this miser- 
able manner. The Sun flings forth impurities, gets 
balefully encrusted with spots; but it does not 
quench itself,^nd become no Sun at all, but a mass 
of Darkness ! I will venture to say that such never 
befel a great deep Cromwell ; 1 think, never. Na- 
ture's own lion-hearted Son ; Anteus-like, his 
strength is got by touching the Earthy his mother ; 
lift hmi up from the earth, lift him iy> into Hypocrisy, 
Inanity, his strength is ^one. We will not assert 
that Cromwell was an immaculate man; that he 
fell into no faults, no insincerities amon^ the rest. 
He was no dilettante professor of ' perfections,' * im- 
maculate conducts.' He was a rugged Orson, rend- 
ing his rough way through actual true worA?, — doubt- 
less with many a fall therein. Insincerities, faults, 
very many faulu daily and hourly : it was too well 
known to him ; known to God and bim ! The Sun 
was dimmed many a time : but the Sun had not him- 
self grown a Dimness. CromwsU's lastwordt, u 



he lay waitiBff for death, are those of s Christidn 
heroic man. Broken prayers to God, that He would 
judge him. He since man could not, in justice yet in 
pity. They are most touching words. He breathed 
out his wild great soul, its toils and sins all ended 
now, into the presence of his Maker, in thia man- 
ner. 

1, for one, will not call the man a Hypocrite! 
Hypocrite, mummer, the life of him a mere theatri- 
cality; empty barren quack, hungry for the shouts 
of mobs ! The man had made obscurity do rery 
well for him till his head was grey ; and now he 
-maty there as he stood recognised unblamed, the vir- 
tual King of England. Cannot a man do without 
King's Coaches and Cloaks? Is it such a blessed- 
ness to have clerks forever pestering you with bun- 
dles of papers in red tape \ A f^imple Diocletian 
prefers planting of cabbages ; a George Washington, 
no very immeasurable man, does the like. One 
would sav, it is what any genuine man could do ; 
and would do. The instant his real jvork were out 
in the matter of Kingship, — away with it! 

Let us remark, meaniyhile, how indispensable 
everywhere a King is, in all movements of men. It 
is strikingly shown, in this very war, what becomes 
of men when they cannot find a Chief Man, and 
their enemies can. The Scotch Nation was all but 
unanimous in Puritanism ; zealous and of one mind 
about it, as in this English end of the Island was 
always far from being the case. But there was no 
great Cromwell among them ; poor tremulous, hesi- 
tating, diplomatic Argyles and such like : none of 
them had a heart true enough for the truth, or durst 
commit himself to tiie truth. They had no leader; 
and the scattered Cavalier party in that country had 
one : Montrose, the noblest of all the CayaHer ; an 
accomplished, gallant-hearted, splendid man; what 
one may call the Hero-Cavalier. Well, look at it: 
on the one hand, subjects without a King; on the 
other, a King without shbjects ! Tlie subjects with- 
out King can do nothing; the subjectlesa King can 
do something. This Montrose, with a handful of 
Irish or Highland savages, few of them so much as 
guns in their hand, cashes at the drilled Puritan 
armies like a wild whirlwind ; sweeps them, time 
after time, some fire tiroes orer, from the field before 
him. He was at one period, for a short while, mas- 
ter of all Scotland. One man ; but he was a man : 
a million zealous men, but withovt the one ; they 
against him were powerless ! Perhaps of all the 
persons in that Puntan struggle, from first to last, 
the single indispensable one was verily Cromwell. 
To see, and dare, and decide ; to be a fixed pillar in 
the welter of uncertainty; — a King among them, 
whether they called him so or not. 

Precisely here, however, lies the rub for Cromwell. 
His other proceeding have all found advocates, and 
stand generally justified ; but this dismissal of the 
Ku'mp Parliament and assumption of the Protector- 
ship, is w^hat no one can pardon him. He had fairly 
grown to be King in England, Chief Man of the 
victorious party in England : but it seems he could 
not do without the King's Cloak, and sold himself 
to perdition in order to get it Let us see a little 
how this was. 

England, Scotland, Ireland, all lying now sub- 
dued at the feet of the Puritan Parliament, the prac- 
tical question arose. What was to be done with iti 
How will you govern these Nations, which Proti- 
dence in a wondrous way has giyen up to your dis- 
posal ! Clearly those hundred surviving members 
of the Long Pari lament, who sit there as supreme 
authority, cannot continue forever to sit. What ft 
to be done ?— It was a question which theoretical 
constitution-builders may find easy to answer ; but 
to Cromwell, looking there into tiie real practical 
facts of it, there could be none more complicated. 
He asked of the Parliament, What it was they would 
decide upon! It was for the Pariiament to say. 
Yet the Soldiers too, however contrary to Formula, 
they who had purchased this victory with their 
blood, it seemed to them that they also should have 
something to say in it ! We will not *• for all our 
fighting have nothing but a little piece of paper." 
We understand that the Law of God's Gospel, to 
which He through us hat given ths yictory, ahaU 
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establish itself, or try to eBteblieh iUei(f ia this 
land! 

For three years, Cromwell sajfs, this question had 
been soanded in the ears of the Parliament, They 
conld make no answer; nothing but talk, talk. Per- 
haps it lies in the nature of parliamentary bodies ; 
perhaps no Parliament could in such case make any 
answer biit OTea that of talk, talk. Nevertheless the 
question must and shall be answered. You sixty 
men there^ becoming fast odious, even despicable, 
to the whole nation, whom the nation already call 
Rump Parliament, you cannot continue to sit there: 
who or what then is to follow % ' Free Parliament,' 
right of Election, Constitutional Formulas of one 
sort or the olher, — the thing is a hungry Fact com- 
ing on us, which we must answer or be devoured by 
it ! And who are you that prate of Constitutional 
Formulas, rights of Parliament I You have had to 
kill your King, to make Pride's Purges, to expel and 
banish by the law of the stronger whosoever would 
not let your Cause prosper : there are but fifty or 
three-score of you lett there, debating in these days. 
Tell us what we shall do; not in the way of Formula, 
but of practicable Fact ! 

How th«jy did finally answer, remains obscure to 
this day. The diligent Godwin himself admits that 
he cannot make it out. The likeliest is, that this 
poor Parliament still would not, and indeed could 
not dissolve and disperse ; that when it came to the 
point of actually dispersing, they again, for the 
tenth or twentietli time, adjourned it, — and Crom- 
well's patience failed him. But we will take the 
favourablest hypothesis ever staited for the Parlia- 
ment; the favourablest, though I believe it is not 
the true one, but too favourable. According to this 
version: At the uttermost crisis, when Cromwell 
and his Oliicers were met on the one hand, and the 
fifty or sixty Rump Members on the other, it was 
suddenly told Cromwell that the Rump in its despair 
was answering in a very singular way ; that in their 
splenetic envious despair, to keep out the Army at 
least, these men were hurrying througth the House a 
kind of Reform Bill. Parliament to be chosen by 
the whole of England ; equable electoral division 
into districts; free suffrage, and the rest of it! A 
vary questionable, or indeed for them an unquestion- 
able thing. Re^rm Bill, free suffrage of English- 
men 1 VVhy, the Royalists themselves, silenced in- 
deed but not exterminated, perhaps oixinumber us ; 
the sreat numerical majority of England was always 
indifferent to our Cause, merely looked at it and sub- 
mitted to it. It is in weight and force, not by count- 
ing of beads, that we are the majority \ And now 
with your Formulas and Reform Bills, the whole 
matter, sorely won by our swords, shall again lauocU 
itself to sea; become a mere hope, and likelihood, 
9mall even as a likelihood 1 And it is not a likeli- 
hood; it is a certainty, which wo have won, by 
God's strength and our own right hands, and do now 
hold here. Cromwell walked down to these refrac- 
tory Members ; interrupted them in that rapid speed 
of their Reform Bill ;-*ordered them to begoi\e, and 
talk there no more.— Can we not forgive him ! Can 
we not understand him ? John Milton, who looked 
on it all near at hand, could applaud him. The 
Reality had swept the Formulas away before it. I 
fancy, most men who were Realities in England 
might see into the necessity of that. 

The strong daring man, therefore, has set all man- 
ner of Formulas and logical superficialities against 
him; has dared appeal to the genuine fact of this 
England, Whether it will support him or not 1 It is 
curious to see how he struggles to govern in some 
constitutional way ; find some Parliament to support 
him; but cannot. His first Parliament, the one 
they call Barebones's Parliament, is, so to speak, a 
Convocation of the JVot/ibleg. From all quarters of 
England the leading Ministers and chief Puritan 
Otficials nominate 3xe men most distinguished by 
religious reputation, influence and attachment to the 
true Cause: these are assembled to shape out apian. 
They sanctioned what was past; shaped as they 
could what was to come. They were scornfully 
called Barebone$*9 Parliament : the man's name, it 
seems, was not Barebontt^ but Barbone, — a good 
enoogh q^n. Ner was it a jest, their work $ it was 



a mott sefiows reality ,-*a trial on the part of these 
Puritan Notablee how far the Law of Christ could 
become the Law of this England. There were men 
of sense among them, men of some quality ; men of 
deep piety I suppose the most of tliem were. They 
failed, it seems, and broke down, endeavouring to 
reform the Court of Chancery ! They appointed 
Cromwell Protector, and went theii ways. 
(To he coatiBtttfd.) 



THE TASK: 

on, now TO win a mistrkss. 
An Affecting Siorif of the J^:iitntain of the Loiufrt, 

BV LKIGB HUNT. 

Not many years ago, we read in a book the story 
of a lover who was to win his mistress by carrying 
her to the top of a. mountain, and how he did win 
her, and how tliey ended their days on the same spot. 

We think the scene was in Switzerland; but the 
mountain, though high enough to tax his stout heart 
to the uttermost, must have Been among the lowesL 
Let us fancy it a good lofty hill, in the summer time. 
It was, at any rate, so high tliat the father of the 
lady, a proud noble, thought it impossible for' a 
young man, burdened, to scale it. For this reason 
alone, in scorn, he bade him do it, and his daughter 
should be his. 

The peasantry assembled in the valley to witness 
so extraordinary a sight. They measured the moun- 
tain with their eyes ; tiiey communed with one an- 
other, and shook their heads ; but all admired the 
young man; and some of his fellows looking at 
their mistress, thought they could do as much. The 
father was on horseback, apart and sullen, repenting 
that he had subjected his daughter even to the sha- 
dow of such a hazard ; but he thought it would 
teach his inferiors a lesson. 

The young man (the son of a small land proprie- 
tor, who had some pretensions to wealth, though 
none to nobility) stood respectful looking, but confi- 
dent, rejoicing in his heart that he should win his 
mistress, though at the cost of a noble pain, which 
he could hardly think of as a pain, considering who 
it was he was to carry. If he died for it, he should 
at least have had her in his arms, and have looked 
her in the face. To clasp her person in that manner, 
was a pleasure he contemplated with such transport 
as is known only to real lovers ; for nono others 
know how respect hei;jhtens the joy of dispensing 
with formality, and how the dispensing with for- 
mality ennobles and makes greater the respect. 

The lady stood by the side of her father, pale, de- 
sirous, and dreading. She thought her lover would 
succeed, but only because she thought him in every 
respect the noblest of his sex, and that nothing was 
too much for his valour and strength. Great fears 
came over her, nevertheless. She knew not what 
might happen in the chances common to all. She 
felt the bitterness of being hers3lf the burden to him 
and the task ; and dared neither to look at her father 
nor the mountain. She fi.\.d her eyes now on the 
crowd (which she beheld not) and now on her hand 
and her fingers' ends, which she doubled up towards 
her with pretty pretence, the only deception she had 
ever used. Once or twice a daughter or a mother 
stepped out of the crowd, and coming up to her, not- 
withstanding the fears of the lord baron, kissed that 
hand which she knew not what to do with. 

The father said, *' Now, sir, put an end to this 
mummer V ;" and the lover, turning pale for the first 
time, took up the* lady. 

The spectators rejoice to see the manner in which 
he moves off, slow but secure, and as if to encourage 
his mistress, they mount the hill ; they proceed well ; 
he halts an instant before he gets midway, and seems 
refusing something; then ascends at a quick rate; 
and now, being at the midway point, shifts the lady 
from one side to the other. The spectators give a 
great shout. The baron, with an air of indifference,^ 
bites the tip of his gauntlet, and then casts on them 
«n eye of rebuke. At the shout, the lover resumes 



his way. Slow, but not feeble, is fai« step, yet it geti 
slower. He stops again, and they think tbej see il» 
lady kiss him on the forehead. The womeo begia 
to tremble, but the men say he will be Tietorioei. 
He resumes again ; he is half-way between tlie middle 
and top ; he rushes, he stops, he staggen; bet he 
doci* not fall. Another shout from the iaea,aiuihe 
resumes once more; two thirds of the reouiaiig 
part of the way are eenquen^. They aie cemia 
the Udy kisses him on the forehead and on the eT^. 
The women burst into tears, and the stoutest i^ 
look pale. He ascends slower tlian ever, but ae«Q. 
ing U) be more sure. He halte, hut it is ooU to phu 
his foot to pro on again; and thus he picks his vij, 
planting his foot at every stfp, and then ^aioiv 
ground with an effort, the lady lifu up her arait,» 
if to lighten him. See, he is almost at the top; be 
stops, he struggles, he moves sideways, taking rei; 
little steps, andbringirijg one foot every time elm 
to the other. Now he is all but on the top; he bahi 
again ; he is fixed ; he staggers. A gioap goes 
through the multitude. Suddenly be turns fqll froei 
towaj^s the top ; it is luckily almost a lev^ he Oz^ 
gers, but it is forward. Yes, every limb in the noi- 
titude makes a movement as if it would assist bia. 
See ; at last he is on the top, and down he ialls viik 
his burden. An enormous shout! He has woo! bi 
has won ! Now he has a ripfht to caress his oil- 
tress; and she is caressing him, for neither of tbes 
get up. If he has fainted, it is with joy, and it ia a 
her arms. 

The baron put spurs to his horse, the erovd i^ 
lowing him. Half way he is obli^^ to dismout; 
they ascend the rest of the hill together, the crovi 
silent a.id happy, the baron ready to bunt wiib 
shame and impatience. They reach the top. Tbe 
lovers are face to face on the ground, the lady clt^ 
ing him with both arms, his lying on each side. 

'* Traitor !" exclaimed the baron, " thou hastpi» 
Used this feat before, on purpose to deceife ae. 
Arise !" *» You cannot expect it sir," said a wortbj 
man, who was rich enough to speak his mid: 
** Samson himself might take his rest after scebi 
deed." 

*' Part them!*' said the baron. 

Several persons went up, not to part tbem, bot t> 
congratulate and keep them together. These peep 
look close ; thei^ kneel down : tliey bend an nr; 
they bury their faces upon them. *' God forbid tbej 
should ever be parted more," said a venerable mu; 
'*they never can be." He turned his old fao, 
streaming with tears, and looked up at the barcm: 
*' Sir, they are dead !" 
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A physician of Edinburgh had written a sen- 
sible work entitled *' Hints to Mothtrsy' fioin 
which we copy some of the remarks on the 
physical education of girls : — 

RULES FOR INVIGORATING THE CON- 
STITUTION. 

Compare the rosy-i^heeked daughters of our 
farmers with the greater part of tlie accom- 
I^hed, intellectual, delicate, and nervous misses 
of our large towns. What has occasioned the 
difference? Why, you will unhesitatingly an- 
swer, the manner in which they are brought up. 
And what have they gained by the manner in 
which they have been brought up ? A tolerable 
knowledge of several of the fine arts, music, and 
dancing, and a sufficiency of general learning, 
together with a refinement of manners, to fit 
them for intercourse with well-educated persons, 
or to appear in polished society. All this, I 
admit, is valuable; but what have they lost? 
That alone which can make the above accom- 
plishments a source of pleasure to themselves 
and others^— perfect health. And cannot this 
last be preserved at the same time that the mind 
is cultivated ? Unquestionably it can ; and it 
shall be my business to point out to you the 
means of accomplishing both these objects. 

In the first place, females, from their earliest 
years, should be allowed tliose sports and amuse- 
ments in the open air, so necessary to a proper 
development of their bodies, and which are now 
confined entirely to boys. Instead of being con- 
strained to walk demurely, with measured steps, 
like so many matrons, they should be encouraged 
in running and romping at suitable times; and 
that the motions of their limbs may be uncon- 
strained, their dress should be always loose and 
easy. For instance, until they are fourteen or 
fifteen years old, they should be allowed to play 
in the open air at least six hours every day, when 
the season and weather will permit. They 
should be allowed to run, leap, throw the ball, 
or play at balUedore, as they please. All these 
exercises call the different muscles into action, 
strengthen the limbs, and impart a healthy tone 
to the different organs; the blood circulates 
freely, the nervous system is invigorated, and 
the redundant fluids are driven off by perspira- 
tion. The most suitable dress is unquestionably 
that which is called Turkish, consisting of trou- 
sers and a short frock ; and the covering for the 
head should be light and cool ; a straw hat an- 
swers the purpose very well. They should 
never be confined to their tasks to exceed six 
hours a day, and I am confident they will learn 



more in that time, if properly managed, than 
they will in twelve, without sufficient exercise. 
Make it your own case; can you spend even 
eight hours a day in study, to any profit? I 
think not. The mind becomes weary, and then 
nothing is retained. How then can you suppose 
that the expanding faculties of children can be 
constantly exercised for that length of time to 
advantage? But admit that they can be pro- 
fitably kept upon the stretch for twelve hours, 
and that the mental faculties can be fully deve- 
loped by this means at the age of sixteen, and 
admit that the faculties can not only be developed, 
but the mind stored with a vast collection of use- 
fill knowledge ; what will be the state of the ne- 
glected corporeal part, the casket which must 
contain this polished gem ? Why, it will be yet 
in its infancy, imperfect in its form, and feeble 
for want of employment; yea, more— it will be 
the seat of disease, and wear the undoubted 
marks of premature decay. Depend upon it, too 
much attention is paid to the culture of the minds 
of children, and too little to that of their bodies. 
Do not misunderstand me, or suspect me of un- 
dervaluing the former, or of overrating the latter. 
Certainly the first can never make us happy in 
this world without the second. 1 mean, simply, 
that parents are too fond of forcing genius at an 
early age, and thus ruining the health. Some 
parents feel mortified, if their little ones cannot 
read tolerably at six, and be well acquainted with 
grammar and geography at ten ; and they seem 
to forget entirely that even if all this be accom- 
plished, there is no probability whatever of their 
being a single step in advance, at the age of 
twenty-five, of those who have not learned to 
read before eight, or become acquainted with 
grammar and geography before t\yelve. I do 
not mention this as an argument against com- 
mencing their education in infancy ; far from it ; 
for the intellect is improved and developed by 
exercise, as I have already said, like the body. 
1 only wish to show that neither should be ne- 
glected, and that the perfect development of the 
one is not inconsistent with that of the other. 
But I would go one step farther, inasmuch as all 
enjoyment in this life, and even the full force of 
the mind, depend upon the entire health of the 
body, it would be safer to direct the principal 
attention to the latter, till it has arrived at matu- 
rity, than to run the risk of its being neglected in 
the cultivation of the former. The mind can be 
brought to a high pitch of excellence, eveii when 
the work is not commenced until the a^e of 
twenty ; but if the body be neglected until this 
period, it is not only incapable of acquiring its 
natural powers, but speedily suffers from disease. 



It is a silly notion with some persons, that if 
little girls are allowed to run and play at the dif- 
ferent games now principally confined to boys, 
they will necessarily become rude and boisterous; 
and so health must be sacrificed to afifected de- 
corum. Far be it from me to wish to encourage 
customs or habits which would detract in the 
least from the gentle and amiable manners for 
which my fair countrywomen are deservedly 
celebrated. But I do insist upon it, that they 
may enjoy, if properly educated, a tolerable de- 
gree of Spartan health without losing female 
gentleness, or acquiring the masculine character 
of the Spartan females. It will be recollected, 
that I wish to give them the heathful exercises 
of that hardy race, with the mental refinement 
of the moderns. The Spartan women were ac- 
customed, almost from infancy, to run, wrestle, 
throw the dart, and dance and sing. These in- 
vigorated their bodies ; but then they were taught 
to perform these exercises half naked, and in the 
presence of the other sex, to which may doubt- 
less be attributed their want of sensibility, and 
the masculine turn of mind which characterised 
them. **Les filles dc Sparte ne sont point 
^levees d'Ath^nes : on ne leur present point de 
se tenir renferm^e de filer le lain, de s'abstenir 
du vin et d'une nourriture trop forte; mais on 
leur apprend k danser, k chanter, k lutter entre 
elles, k courir leg^rement sur le sable, a lancer, 
avec force, le palet ou le javelot, k faire tous 
leurs exercises sans vaile et demi nues, en pre- 
sence des rois, des magistrals, et de tous les 
citoyens, sans en excepter meme les jeunes gar- 
90ns." — Voyage du Jeune Jinacharsis, 

Constant exercise and amtisement in the open 
air, then, may be set down as the first thing to 
be attended to in the physical education of girls 
as well as of boys, and when they are confined 
to the house by inclement weather, they should 
be allowed to enjoy their sports in a large airy 
apartment ; and here I will remark, that mere is 
no in-door exercise I can so strongly recom- 
mend as dancing, for it imparts at the same time 
strength to the body, and ease and gracefulness 
to its movements ; besides, as most children who 
are taught dancing are very fond of it, it entou- 
rages cheerfulness and good humonr, so condu- 
cive to their health, and I cannot conceive a 
more rational or delightful employment for a 
mother, when the weather confines her little 
ones within doors, than spending an hour or two 
each day at the piano, while £ey with happy 
countenances move around her in unison with 
the music. An hour or two may be well em- 
ployed in this way, between breakfast and din- 
ner, and the same time in the evening. Tn order 



to derive the full benefit from this delightful ex- 
ercise, so suitable for the spring time of our 
existence, it should be in a large room, with the 
windows open in mild weather, and in one with- 
out a fire in it in winter ; for then your children 
will have fresh air, and not become immoderately 
heated. 

Thus far have I spoken in general terms, but 
if I were to lay down definite rules, they would 
be the following: Let your children rise at six 
in summer, and at eight in winter. This is 
what they are always inclined to do, if left to 
themselves, and their habits are not vitiated. 
Let them be washed all over with a little soap 
and |3oft water. The water should be always of 
the temperature of the cistern or well from which 
it is taken. This will purify the surface, and is 
refreshing to the whole system in warm weather, 
and invigorating in cold. Let them amuse them- 
selves a little while before breakfast, especially 
in the open air in summer: but the breakfast 
must not be deferred too long, as the appetite 
will become too keen, and they will eat more 
than they require. The breakfast should con- 
sist of milk, biead, and similar articles. Meats 
of all kinds, and coffee and tea, they should 
never taste. Between breakfast and dinner, 
three hours may be given to study, and the rest 
devoted to active sports. The dinner must not 
be at a fashionable hour, but from twelve to two 
o'clock ; at all events, it should not be so late as 
to allow them to get excessively hungry, and 
should be of the simplest fare — ^bread, all kinds 
of cooked vegetables, and a very moderate allow- 
ance of animal food. In hot weather, this last 
should be omitted altogether, and milk substi- 
tuted in its place. After dinner, three hours 
may again be devoted to study, and the rest of 
the day to active amusements. The supper 
should be nothing more than bread and milk, 
rice and milk, and food of a similar description. 
They should not sit up too long after supper, 
but retire to bed as soon as ihey are sleepy. 
This will commonly be at an early hour, if they 
rise when they ought to do, for young persons 
require more sleep than those who have arrived 
at maturity. They should never sleep on 
feathers in summer, or be too warmly covered 
at any time. A hair mattress is probably tlie 
best bed all the year round. Their sleeping 
apartment should not be confined, but airy, and 
every thing belonging to it should be kept in the 
neatest possible manner. Thet'-e niles I would 
not only enforce while children are very small, 
but till they arrive at maturity. They are the 
means of promoting health at eighteen as well as 
at eight, and if properly followed up, will seldom 
fail of success. 

« 9 » « « « 

Early rising is unquestionably conducive to 
mental as well as corporeal vigour ; and it is the 
duty of every mother to teach her children the 
impropriety of indulging in sleep, when every 
other animal naturally obeys the summons to ac- 
tivity. 

To every school for girls I would have attached 
a large play-ground, where they should amuse 
themselves as they please for five or six hours 
every day — six hours might be closely applied 
to their studies and needle-work, A;c. They 
should rise early, and go to bed early, and their 
food should be of the simplest kind. I am de- 
cidedly in favour of Calisthenics, but exercises 
of this sort should never be insisted on when 
they grow irksome. It is necessary that the 
exercises should be relished, as are the ordinary 
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games, such as the ball, battle-dore, &c., or they 
will do comparatively but little good. When 
children are lef\ to choose their own sports, they 
enjoy them most. It is very common for little 
girls who show any precocity of talents, to be 
stimulated, by every inducement that can pos- 
sibly be held out to them, to extraordinary appli- 
cation to their studies, and when they have a 
fondness for learning, their health is not unfre- 
quently sacrificed by entirely neglecting the body 
for the embellishment of the mind. 1 have often 
witnessed the pride and satisfaction with which 
parents have spoken of the intellectual acquire- 
ments of a favourite daughter, when at that 
moment her whole appearance bespoke to llie 
observing eye, a constitution seriously impaired 
by the unremitting labour those acquirements 
had cost her. 

(To be continued.) 



From Carlyle's Lectures. 

THE HERO AS KING. 

CROMWELL, NAPOLEON, MODERN REVOLUTIONISM. 
(Concluded from No. S5.) 

The second Parliament, chosen by the rule these 
Notables had fixed upon, did assemble, and worked ; 
— but got, before long, into bottomless questions as 
to the Protector's ri^rht, as to ' usurpation,' and so 
forth ; and had at the earliest legal day to be dis- 
missed. Cromwell's concluding Speech to these 
men is a remarkable one. Most rude, chaotic, as all 
his Speeches are; but most earnest-looking. Yon 
would say, it was a sincere helpless roan ; not used 
to 9peah the great inorganic thought of him, but to 
act it rather ! A helplessness of utterance, in such 
bursting fulness of meaning. He talks much about 
* births of Providence :' Ail these changes, so many 
victories and events, were not foretbou^ts, and the- 
atrical contrivances of men, of me or of men ; it is 
blind blasphemers that will persist in calling them 
so! He insists with a heavy sulphurous wrathful 
emphasis on this. As he well might! As if a Crom- 
well in tiiat dark huge game he had been playing, 
the world wholly thrown into chaos round him, had 
foreteen it all, played it all ofif like a precontrived 
puppetshow by wood and wire ! These things were 
foreseen by no man, he says ; no man could tell what 
a day would bring forth : they were ' births of Provi- 
dence,' God's finger guided us on, and we came at 
last to clear height ef victorv, God's Cause trium- 
phant in these Nations ; and you as a Parliament 
could assemble together, and say in what manner all 
this could be organized, reduced into rational feasi- 
bility among the afifairs of men. You were to help 
with your wise counsel in doing that. " You have 
had such an opportunity as no Parliament in Eng- 
land ever had." Christ's Law, the Right and True, 
was to be in' some measure made the Law of this 
land. In place of that, you have got into your idle 
pedantries, constitutionalities, bottomless cavillings 
and questionings about written laws for my coming 
here; — and would send the whole matter into Chaos 
again, because 1 have no Notary's parchment, but 
only God's voice from the battje-whirlwind, for being 
President among you! That opportunity is gone; 
and we know not when it will return. You have 
had your constitutional Logic; and Mammon's Law, 
not Christ's Law, rules yet in this land. " God be 
judge between you and me !" These are his final 
words to them; Take you your constitutional- 
formulas in your hand; and I my informal struggles, 
purposes, realities, and acts; and *'God be judge be- 
tween you and me !" 

We said above, what shapeless, involved chaotic 
things these printed Speeches of Cromwell's are. 
Wilfully ambiguous, unintelligible, say the most: a 
hypocrite shrouding himself m confused Jesuistic 
jargon ! To me they do not seem so. I will say 
rather, they afforded the first glimpses I could ever 



get into the reality of this Cromwell, naj, into the 
possibility cf him. Try to believe that he iseffis 
something, search lovingly what that maybe: jon 
will find a real »peech lying imprisoned in theM 
broken nide tortuous utterances; a meaning Id toe 
great heart of this inarticulate man! You will, for 
the first time, begin to see tliat he was a man; not 
an enigmatic chimera, unintelligible to you, ii- 
credible to you. The Histories and Biograpbies 
written of this Cromwell, written in shallov seep- 
tical generations that could not know orcoDCfireof 
a deep believing man, are far more Qb$cure iba 
Cromwell's Speeches. You look through them oaij 
into the infinite vague of Black and the IeuL 
** Heats and jealousies," says Lord Ciarendon iiini- 
self; "heats and jealousies," mere crabbed fthiog, 
theories, and crotchets ; these induced slow, stk, 
quiet Englishmen to lay down their plooghsiod 
work, and fly into red fury of confused war agaias: 
the best-conditioned of Kings ! 7>\y if you cany 
that true. Scepticism writing about Belief nay 
have great gifls ; hut it is really ultra virtt tboe. 
It is Blindness laying down the Laws of Opiici. 

Cromwell's third Parliament split on the sam 
rock as his second. Ever the constitutional For- 
mula : How came you there 1 Show us some No- 
tary parchment! Blind pedants: — '* Why, sorely 
the same power which makes you a Padiameat, 
that, and something more, made me a Protectorr 
If my Protectorship is nothing, what in the nanecf 
wonder is your Parliamenteersbip, a reflex and ««&• 
tion of thati 

Parliaments having failed, there remained Dotkiag 
but the way of Despotism. Military Dictatore, ead 
with his district, to coerce the Royalist aad otkt 
gainsayers, to govern them, if not by act of Paiis- 
ment, then by the sword. Formula shall n»t czny 
it, while the reality is here! I will goon, pimect- 
in^ oppressed Protestants abroad, appoiming jyt 
judges, wise managers, at home, cherishing tns 
Gospel ministers; doing the best I can to nab 
England a Christian England, greater tlon ^ 
Rome, the Queen of Protestant Christianity; I 
since you will not help me; I, while God leaves v 
life ! Why did he not give it up ; retire ioto ^f 
riiy again, since the Law would not ackaowlecfe 
him? cry several. That is where they mist&iz. 
For him there was no giving of it up! Piiw 
Ministers have governed countries, Pitt, PomW 
Choiseul ; and their word was a law while it hdj: 
hut this Prime Minister was one that covld wttfe 
resigned. Let him once resign, Charles Stuart u^ 
the Cavaliers wanted to kill him ; to kill the CasM 
and him. Once embarked, there is no retieai e 
return. This Prime Minister could retire oowbitte 
except into his tomb. 

One is sorry for Cromwell in his old dayi Ha 
complaint is incessant of the heavy borden Pnm- 
dence has laid on him. Heavy ; which he mast kv 
till death. Old Colonel Hutcheson, as his wifeR- 
lates it, Hutcheson his old battle-mate, comiof to «e 
him on some indispensable business, much agaio^ 
his will— Cromwell "follows him to the door,'' hi 
most fraternal, domestic, conciliatory style; W|i 
that he would be reconciled to him, his old \adis 
in arms ; says how much it grieves him to be mis- 
understood,, deserted by true fellow-9oldieis,de9r& 
him from old : the rigorous Hutcheson, cased ieiii 
Presbyterian formula, sullenly goes his way. Aii 
the man's head now white ; his strong arm growiip 
weary with its long work! I think always, toci 
his poor Mother, now very old, living in thatPah« 
of his ; a right brave woman; as, indeed, &ej M 
all an honest God-fearing Household there : if ^ 
heard a shot go off, she thought it was her set 
killed. He had to come to her twice a day, thstsb 
might see with her own eyes that he was yet IinB£> 
The poor old Mother! — What bad this man gaisfc; 
what had he gained 1 He had a life of scuie ssk 
and toil, to his last day. Fame, ambition, place i 
History! His dead body was bung in chants; ^ 
" place in History" — place in History forsootfe-ta 
been a place of ignominy, accusation, blackness, a^ 
disgrace; and here, this day, who knows if it is i^ 
rasli in me to be among the first that ever imwA 
to pronounce him not a knave and a Uar, b&t t 
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prices fell niimmsly low ; trade became siagfnant ; 
the " credit" men declared themselves bankrupt ; 
and a period of great suflering ensued, lie said 
that in the United States the same system pre- 
vailed to an inconceivable extent ; and that as one 
phantom vanished, another was conjured up. 

Certain speculators now hold cotton in , 

to the value of three millions of dollars, waiting 
for a rise. The basis of the adventure was the 
known fact, that last year's crop had been con- 
siderably sliort of an average ; and, in the face of 
a falling market, they held on, convinced that the 
prices must rise. 'i*hey acted on this single fact, 
without taking into consideration collateral cir- 
cumstances. . I remarked that the high price of 
provisions in Britain is a most important element 
in such a speculation ; for it must influence the 
price of cotton. The mass of the British people 
are very important consumers of cotton fabrics : 
when they are forced to expend all their money 
in purchasing food, they must wear their old 
clothes, and give up buying new. They will go 
in rags rather than starve. He said that this 
very circumstance might account to some extent 
for the fall in the price of cotton, although the 
last crop was short, and tliat a few more inci- 
dental circumstances might entirely counteract 
the consequences of the short prmtuce ; but that 
these collateral influences were rarely considered 
by those whose fortunes were at stake. 

CondUion of New Fork City, — I made some 
remarks on the condition of the city of New 
York ; when a gendeman observed that the cause 
of the disorder of the streets, pavements, police, 
and many other things in New York, is the 
aversion of the lower classes to be taxed, and the 
robjection of the politicians to them. At the 
present time, the deiiwcraiic party of that city is 
engaged in expelling every public officer of the 
whig party, and substituting their own men ; this 
tbey could not do, if they offended tlie people by 
taxing them. A moral party is much wanted — 
>ne which should advocate what is right, and 
sare nothing about votes. Such a party would 
•ally round it the sound portion of the people, 
md do great good. At first they would fail ; but 
f they had courage to persevere, they would ac- 
luire such strength that they would be in a con- 
iition to dictate terms to both of the political par- 
ies. At present, no leading man has courage to 
mcounter the opposition of both ; and the sub- 
ttantial interests of the country suffer. 

We arrived at Albany at half past six, where 
ve were kindly received by my brother and his 
vife. Nothing could exceed the beauty of the 
icenery through which we have passed. 

May 26. Ther. 43°. The Niskayuna Shor 
:er8. — We drove to this Shaker settlement, 
ituated about half way between Troy and Sche- 
lectady. The grounds arc not naturally fertile, 
>ut are remarkably well cultivated. The settle- 
nent presents a number of plain-looking build- 
ngs, one of which is used as a church. In si^e 
nd appearance it resembles an ordinary school- 
louse of one story. This being Sunday, there 
(ras a large number of strangers in attendance, 
rho came in carriages of various kinds. The 
smale Shakers entered the church by one door, 
nd the men by another ; and the strangers were 
3rced to follow the same rule. We were pro- 
ided with benches to sit on. At ten o'clock the 
thakers appeared. The women were dressed 
omething like Sisters of Charity ; the men wore 
le ordinary dress of male Quakers, only their 
oats and hats were of the colour of dust, broader 
1 skirts and brims, and of a coarser fabric than 
I_41. 36 



those usually worn by other Quakers. The wo- 
men occupied one end of the floor, and the men 
the other. The apartment had neither pews, 
pulpit, desk, nor any other appendage of a 
church. An aged, sensible-looking man, one of 
iheir number, addressed the visiters. He told 
them that the Shakers are ** a peculiar people ;" 
that they were now met to worship God ; that 
the whole human race were interested in what 
they were doing, and would, in God*s good time, 
be benefitted by it; that, in the mean while, their 
mode of worship and their manners appeared to 
the world to be strange ; that although they knew 
this to be the cafee, they opened their doors to 
every visiter, and all that thev required in return 
was that visiters should behave with common 
decency, and forbear from whispering and laugh- 
ing. ** VVe have provided," he continued, *' spit- 
boxes for those who spit, or at least as many as 
we could, and we hope that they will try to sit 
near them ; if not, we beg that Uiey will not put 
more tobacco in their mouths, so as to render it 
necessary for them to spit, and that they will not 
dirty the floor. Chewing tobacco is a practice 
not followed by ourselves, and we wish to be 
protected from its effects." 

The service began by one of the men deliver- 
ing some sensible moral precepts ; after which, 
as the day was warm, the men stripped off their 
coals, and laid aside their hats ; while the women 
took off their shawls and bonnets. They then 
commenced singing and dancing; at the same 
time waving their hands, which they held in the 
attitude of the forefeet of the kangaroo. While 
singing they knelt occasionally; and, at other 
times, several of them took their station in the 
middle of the floor and sung, while the rest 
danced round them. Their tunes were merry 
measures, with strongly marked time, such as are 
played in farces and pantomimes. By-and-by 
some of them began to bend their bodies for- 
wards, to shake from side to side, and to whirl 
round. A favourite motion was to let the trunk 
of the body drop downwards, with a sudden 
jerk, to one side, care being always taken to re- 
cover the perpendicular before the equilibrium 
was lost. The head and trunk were drawn up 
by another jerk. In all their shakings and con- 
tortions they never lost the step in their dance, 
nor ran against each other. 

During these gesticulations some of the stran- 
gers laughed. Orie of the male Shakers, singling 
out a young lady whom he had observed com- 
mitting this breach of decorum, addressed her 
thus : •• Young woman, you laugh too much. 
We are a-worshipin' God : we want you to be 
quiet ; that's all we desire." 

The Shakers trace back their origin to the 
days of Oliver Cromwell ; but the testimony was 
lost for many years, and revived in 1747 under 
James Wardley, a tailor, and Jane, his wife, in 
Bolton and Manchester, in England. They be- 
lieve that the second appearance of Christ is at 
hand, and, in accordance with this doctrine, they 
enforce a total separation between the sexes. No 
children are bom in their institution.* In 1770, 
Anna Leese became a distinguished leader of the 
sect, and declared herself to be " the Elect Lady," 
the woman •• spoken of in Rev. xii. and the mo- 
ther of all the Elect" In 1774, she, and a 



* I observed in the newspapers mention made of a 
bill depending before the legislature of New York 
state, to provide for the wives and children of men 
who had become Shakers ; but its terms were not 
published. 



nmnber of her followers, \e[i Manchester, com- 
plaining of persecution, and came to New York. 
Being joined by others of their own faith, they 
settled at this place, then called Nisqueunia, near 
Albany, where they have spread their opinions, 
and increased to a considerable number. They 
have also a large settlement near New Lebanon, 
twenty-five miles to the east of Albany. •* They 
are neither Trinitarians nor Satisfaclionists. They 
deny tlie imputation of Adam's sin to his posterity, 
the doctrine of election and reprobation, as well 
as the eternity of future punishment." They 
deny also *' the resuscitation of the body," and 
** reject the celebration of water baptism and the 
Lord's Supper."* 

They admit freely all who wish to join them, 
and subject them to probation. I was told that 
they receive numerous recruits from among des- 
titute Irish mothers with families, whose hus- 
bands have died or deserted them. They culti- 
vate the ground, and manufacture a variety of 
articles, which they sell in the towns. The 
community is prosperous and rich. 

About half a dozen of the men whom we saw 
were past the middle period of life: they had 
large, round, portly figures, with regularly- 
formed and well developed brains, and the exter- 
nal aspect of good sense. They were obviously 
the leaders. The rest presented heads such as 
one generally sees in lunatic asylums, character- 
ised by excessive predominance of some organs, 
and great deficiency of others. The organs of 
the domestic affections were strik'mgly deficient 
in some of them, but not in all. In several, Self- 
Esteem and Firmness were exceedingly large, 
combined with a narrow base of the brain, and 
an expression of countenance in the highest de- 
gree fanatical, dogmatical, and inflexible. In 
these men the nose was disproportionately long. 
In many the brain was below an average in size, 
and the men looked silly. 

The heads of the women were covered by 
their caps ; but the general size and outline could 
be seen through Sie thin muslin. The great 
majority of them had well-developed foreheads ; 
but in some the head was small. Some were 
pretty. I distinctly remarked that those who 
shook, jerked, whirled round, or otherwise gave 
marks of being possessed, had small heads, and 
the expression of their countenances was mania- 
cal or fatuous. Those individuals who had large 
well-shaped brains never manifested contortion, 
but danced, and sang, and waved their hands, 
and knelt and rose, all with the most perfect com- 
posure. One boy of twelve or thirteen, with a 
small head, but enormously large Secretiveness, 
jerked incessantly, so that it became fatiguing to 
look at him ; he was in excellent health, and there 
was no expression of fanatical emotion in his 
countenance. He appeared to me to be acting a 
part. One man whose brain indicated a close 
approximation to idiocy, rolled his head, and 
shook incessantly. After the meeting, he con- 
tinued shaking on the road home to his residence, 
till one of the brethren gave him a good shake, 
which had the effect of quieting him. The wo- 
men were the greatest shakers ; and their pale 
faces, wild looks, and flabby condition, indicated 
at once a low state of health, and irregular ner- 
vous excitement. The oddly formed brains in- 
dicate bizarre minds, and these produce strange 
actions. The sincere members of the community 
appeared to me to be monomaniacs on the point 
of their religion. In other respects they are said 
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to be rational, honest, benevolent, and industrious. 
From the large development of Self-Esteem and 
Firmness, they would in other days have endured 
martyrdom without hesitation; but here these 
feelings are manifested chiefly in pretending to 
exclusive salvation, and setting at naught the 
opinions and practices of the world. 

Bate of Board in Albany, — In winter the 
members of the legislature assemble from all parts 
of the state, and hold their sessions here. They 
live chiefly in boarding-houses and hotels. The 
rate for a bed-room and board, with the use of a 
public dining-roQm and reading-room, is from 
$3, to $8, $12, and $14 a week, according to the 
style of the house. Albany looks very beautiful at 
this season. 

May 29. Ther. 63^ Glen's Ihlls and Cald- 
well, — Yesterday, we went by the railroad to 
Saratoga, which is now interesting. It has a 
clean and fresh appearance, and the air is aro- 
matic from a profusion of blooming lilacs. To- 
day, we traveled, by a very bad road, to Glen's 
Falls, a village on the banks of the Hudson, 
where there is a great abundance of water-power, 
derived from a fall of 63 feet in the river. There 
were nine passengers inside the stage, and one 
on the top. One of the passengers mentioned 

that ** Mr. of New York had sold to a friend 

of his a lot of 100 acres up in this country, at 
$3i per acre. His friend bought it by a map and 
description. When he came to take possession, 
he found the lot composed entirely of rocks and 
stones, and lying so high, and so deeply buried 
in an impenetrable forest, that '^even a bird could 
scarcely have got to it." He left it, considering 
himself completely cheated of his money. 

At Glen's Falls, there is an old crazy bridge 
•over the river, so unsafe that the passengers were 
requested to leave the stage and walk along it. 
The country from Saratoga to Glen's Falls is 
pretty well cleared and settled ; but the soil is 
white and sandy. Many stumps of trees stand 
iviih crops growing round them. In other places, 
the stumps have been pulled up by a machine, 
like teeth drawn from a jaw, and now form sub- 
stantial and picturesque^fences. 

The next stage brought us to Caldwell, a vil- 
lage on the shore of Lake George. This part of 
tlie road runs between hills, most of which are in 
a state of nature. We left Saratoga at 1 P. M. 
after dinner, and arrived at Caldwell at 8 P. M., 
the distance being 27 miles. We passed a rock 
where Colonel Williams was killed by the In- 
xlians during the French war, and a small insigni- 
iicant pool, by the roadside, 3 miles from Lake 
George, named " Bloody Pond," from its having 
^received the slain of a battle fought near it in 
1755. The hotel at C'lldwell proved good. It 
is clean and completely prepared for a rush of 
summer visiters. The situation is extremely 
beautiful, overlooking the lake. 

May 30. Ther. 47^. iMke George.— Ai 7 
A. M. we embarked on board the " William 
Caldwell," a handsome new steamboat of fifty 
horse power, low pressure; and sailed down 
Lake George. It is 34 miles long, and in its 
general features remarkably like Loch Lomond 
in Scotland. The breadth, varying from 1 to 4 
miles, is the same ; the distribution of small and 
large islands is similar ; the hills which rise from 
the margin of the lake are of corresponding 
heights ; with the exception of the highest peak, 
which at Loch Lomond is 3260 feet, and here 
2200 feet, and with the farther difference, that 
the American hills are clothed with trees to the 



summit, while the Scottish mountains are dark 
and bare. 

We reached the northeastern extremity of the 
lake at half past ten ; entered a coach that was in 
waiting ; and passed along the banks of Cecilia 
River, which, rising from Lake George, empties 
itself, at the distance of a few miles, into Lake 
Charoplain. We reached the ruins of Fort Ti- 
conderoga on Lake Champlain ; surveyed them 
leisurely, admired the beauty of the scenery, and 
listened to the stories of the batdes which had 
here been fought between the French and the 
English, and latterly between the English and 
Aifiericans. Afterwards, we dined at an inn in 
the neighbourhood of the Fort, and returned by 
the same road and the same steamboat in the 
evening to the hotel at Caldwell, highly gratified 
with our day's excursion. 

Emancipation in Jamaica. — Few passengers 
were yet traveling by this route to Canada ; but 
we met one English gentleman who had just 
come from Jamaica, where he had resided for 
several months, thence he had proceeded to New 
Orleans, where he entered a steamboat and came 
up the Mississippi and Ohio to Wheeling ; and 
he was now on his way to Canada. He men- 
tioned that the reports which are circulated in the 
United States about the efifects of emancipation in 
Jamaica are parUy true and partly false. It is 
true that many of the negroes may be seen idle ; 
but it is not true that the lands in general are left 
uncultivated. If an estate required the labour of 
three hundred slaves to cultivate it successfully, 
free negroes labour so much more energetically, 
that from one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
of them actually accomplish the same work with- 
in the same time. The remaining hundred or 
hundred and fifty are still on the estate, and take 
their turn in labour. The practical arrangement 
is this — one half or two thirds of the whole labour 
the first three days of the week, and the remain- 
der the other three days. The negroes enjoy 
the pleasures of mere existence highly ; they 
bask in the sun surrounded by their wives and 
children and are happy. The wages paid to 
them for three days' labour, added to the produce 
of their grounds, sufiice to supply all their wants, 
and they have not yet contracted artificial tastes, 
which would call for extra labour to procure the 
means of their gratification. One or two planta- 
tions may be seen uncultivated and covered with 
weeds ; but these belong to individuals who used 
their slaves and apprentices so cnielly, that nearly 
all their negroes left them or refused to labour the 
moment emancipation took effect. Even on these 
estates, however, a few acres may be seen culti- 
vated — the work of some dome!<tics who were 
not ill-treated while slaves, and whose gratitude 
induces them, when free, to remain in the service 
even of these masters, and to raise provision for 
their maintenance. I have seen this account con- 
firmed in its essential features by subsequent 
published reports. 

The beautiful scenery through which we have 
travelled to-day has been the theatre of many a 
bloody strife, and graves are still pointed out 
which contain the bones of hundreds of fallen 
warriors. It is painful to reflect that to these 
spots came the flower of France and England in 
the hey-day of life and enjoyment, and in mad- 
dened fury terminated each other's existence. In 
looking on a battle field, I cannot help thinking 
of the mothers who there lost their sons, the 
wives bereaved of their husbands, and the chil- 
dren whose fathers were cut off; contemplated 
in such a spirit, the scene appears like an arena 



in which madmeti have come together and in- 
dulged* their frenzied passions. 

May 31. Ther. 46°. It has again become 
extremely cold. The Indian com is jmt ip- 
pearing above the ground. 

June 1. Ther. 53 ^ The Law.—h lUom 
travels in the United States, we have met with 
abundant evidence of the activity of the lav. 
Lawyers abound, and courts of justice are h^ 
often, and in every locality. To-day we fbood 
a vast concourse of lawyers, doctors, and oi^ 
nary citizens, at the village of Ballston Spa, near 
Saratoga, attending the trial, before Judge W^ 
lard, of a young man of some fortune accused of 
murder. After a long trial, he was found gofltj 
of manslaughter in the second degree. 

Schenectady. — After leaving Ballston Spa bj 
the railroad, the locomotive engine became vo- 
serviceable, and the train quietly stood stiL 
Every car poured forth its company in aiana, 
like bees Issuing from their hive on a serioiuai- 
sault. The passengers pushed the whole train 
backwards about a third of a mile, to a passiai 
station, when the engine was run off the track, 
and a messenger was despatohed to Ballstoa, 
three miles distant, for aid. After waitinf a 
hour, one liorse appeared, and we proceeded k> 
ward at a snail's pace. The evening was fine, 
and nature fresh and young, which made the 
detention less tedious. Independendy of sneii 
alleviations, however, the Americans are ce^ 
tainly remarkable for good temper; for althoogit 
there was ground for provocation in the slea& 
supply of horse power when the engine bM, 
the numerous company displayed the most ex- 
emplary patience and good humour. After ad- 
vancing four miles with one single horse, we ob- 
tained three, and at last arrived after daik li 
Schenectady. We went to the hotel near 4s 
railroad oflice, one of large dimensions, andtf 
good reputation. The first thing to be done « 
entering an American hotel, is to go to the bv 
and inscribe your name in the book of aniTak, 
adding the name of every individual in yov 
party. When a number of travellers arrife al 
the same time, the bar-keeper consults with ik 
chamber-maid, and distributes the bed rowsi 
according to their estimate of the condition d 
their guests. Single gendemen are worst serred, 
ladies and married persons best I do not knot 
whether it was observed that we were foreigner, 
and whether any extra attention was paid to v 
on this account ; but in general we experienml 
the most unexceptionable treatment at the inss, 
and our accommodations were seldom otberwiit 
than good. On the present occasion we wailed 
longer than usual before any person came to 
show us to a room. At last the landlady of the 
house appeared ; she mentioned that the chan* 
ber-maids '^ had gone to the circus," apolofbed 
for the delay, and did the honours herself is a 
very pleasing manner. 

In Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, ex- 
cellent gas is burned in the houses, but m the 
hotels visited by us since we leA New York, oi 
lamps ate extensively used. I have obserfcd 
that they form a pretty accurate index to the 
general economy of the house. If they are den, 
well trimmed, and burning brightly, the hotmt 
well kept throughout.' The least neglect show? 
itself in them. The superintending mind whi(* 
maintains a discipline that reaches them, does 
not allow higher objects to be neglected, or to be 
treated in a slovenly manner. In travdinf we 
find the hours advertised for the startin|[ d 
coaches and railroad can to be very ill obsemi 
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A detention of half an hour is common, some- 
limes of a whole hour. While we waited for 

the starting of a train, C read a letter from 

London which the post had just delivered. A 
female passenger looked over her shoulder, and 
attempted to read it. The hand was too cramp 
for her to make it out, and she turned to her 
companion and said aloud, '* I wanted to see 
whether that letter was full !'* 

June 2. Ther. 55°. Road to Utica.—We 
started by a railroad train this morning at ten 
o'clock for Utica. The distance is seventy -seven 
miles. The railroad follows the valley of the 
Mohawk River. This valley in general is not 
above a mile broad. On the right bank of the 
Mohawk runs the Erie Canal, and on the left 
bank are the high road and the railroad, all nearly 
parallel to each other. The valley is inclosed 
on both sides by hills, apparently of 500 or 600 
feet in height, partly cultivated, and partly bear- 
ing the primeval forest. The railroad consists 
of a single track, and no inclined plane occurs. 
It was commenced in 1834, and completed in 
1836, at a cost of $1,540,000, or $20,000 per 
mile. It forms the second link in the great chain 
by railroad from Albany to Buffalo and the Falls 
of Niagara. The annual dividends are generally 
ten per cent. In the car with us were two 
Canada Quakers, and a person whose appearance 
and manners led us to suppose him to be a j out - 
neyman tradesman. For three hours they dis- 
cussed the subject of a general or particular pro- 
vidence with good temper, and some considerable 
ingenuity. 'I'he mechanic maintained the doc- 
trine, that •' whatever is, is right," which the 
Quakers denied ; but as the subject puzzled Mil- 
ton's Devils in Pandemonium, it was no dispar- 
agement to the talents of my fellow-travellers 
that they did not succeed in throwing much ad- 
ditional light on its obscurities. \Ve arrived 
safely at Utica at 3 p. m. and found excellent ac- 
commodation in Mr. Baggs's hotel. 

June 3. Ther. 54°. The weather is cool and 
showery. Blossoms are still visible on the ap- 
ple and pear trees ; the oats and barley do not 
yei cover the ground so thickly as to obscure the 
loil ; and nltogether vegetation is later than it is 
It Edinburgh in ordinary seasons at the same 
period of the year. 

Trenton JRdia.—We hired a carriage with 
^sshopper springs and two horses to drive us 
o Trenton Falls, Sfieen miles distant from Utica. 
Vo wprds can describe the horrible condition of 
he road, and yet it was a turnpike, on which 
oU was levied both going and returning. It runs, 
lowever, through a beautiful and fertile country, 
jrosses a ridge of hills from which delij^htful 
iews are obtained of Utica and of the valley in 
vhich the Tienton Falls arc situated. The 
touses are neat; much of the country is cleared, 
nd the fields are well cultivated. All seems 
ivilised except the roads. The rural population 
rill scarcely expend a dollar on a road which 
rill not present them with half-yearly divic'ends 
nd a saleable stock. The waste of labour, de- 
truction of vehicles, and loss of time, are taxes 
irhich they seem not to appreciate, or rather 
irhich they evade, by using the roads only during 
nnter snows and midsummer droughts when 
ature renders them passable. 

The foils of die Tijenton are vei-y picturesque, 
'he river, " the West Canada Creek," is about 
le same in size as the Clyde at Lanark in Scot- 
md ; its bed is cut deep into limestone, and its 
anks are thickly wooded. There are six falls ; 
\ the uppermost the water is precipitated eigh- 



teen or twenty feet down an abrupt ledge into a 
spacious basin. In another the perpendicular 
descent is forty-eight feet, and in a third it is 
thirty-seven feet. In the others the fall is bro- 
ken. The endre descent in less than 6ve miles 
is 387 feet. The proprietor has cut walks, erected 
stairs, thrown a bridge across the river, built 
sheds and seats for resting and taking refresh- 
ments, excavated paths in the rock to admit the 
visiter to the best points of view, secured dan- 
gerous paths by chains, and established an ex- 
cellent hotel ; so that, altogether, the visit to the 
Falls is rendered highly interesting and invidng. 
The scenery is full of loveliness and beauty, ap- 
proaching in some points to grandeur. The lime 
n)ck abounds in organic remains, and specimens 
of ammonites, trilobites, <Sz;c. along with rock- 
crystals, are exhibited at the inn. In the hotel, 
we found residing for a few days one of the most 
estimable and distinguished men of the United 
States, with whom we had previously become 
acquainted, along with several members of his 
family. We enjoyed the pleasure of their society ; 
and altogether this has been a day of great grati- 
fication. 

Ulica, — This was the site of the old Fort 
Schuyler. The first settlement took place in 
1789. In 1798 a village charter was granted, 
and in 1832 the place was incorporated into a 
city. It contains now nearly 10,000 inhabitants. 
It is regularly laid out, the streets are of good 
width and mostly paved, but it has no lamps. It 
has sixteen churches, a lyceum, an academy, a 
high school, a female institute, a museum, and 
an institution called the Young Men's Associa- 
tion, in which there is a library and reading- 
room, which are gratuitously open for the use of 
strangers. It contains also three banks, an in- 
surance company, and from six to eight news- 
paper establishments. We found several phre- 
nologists in the city, from whom we received 
much attention. They drove us to see the new 
Lunatic Asylum now in the course of erection by 
the state of New York, about a mile and a half 
from the town. The foundations of this institu- 
tion are laid, and on a large scale. It is in the 
form of a squaie, and will inclose eleven acres of 
ground within its area. It is calculated to ac- 
commodate 1000 patients, paupers, and also per- 
sons who pay. Attached to it is a farm of 130 
acres. The building stands on an eminence sixty- 
eight feet above the level of the Erie Canal, and 
commands a beautiful view of the surrounding 
country. The erection of this asylum is in- 
trusted to commissioners, and so searching is the 
spirit of paity, that even the management of 
charities cannot escape from its influence. Fran- 
cis E. Spinner and Elam Lynds have been dis- 
missed, and Anson Dart and Willet H. Shearman 
have been appointed commissioners in their 
stead, purely, it is said, on party grounds ; but 
Captain W.* Clarke, the most active of the com- 
missioners, has in the mean time been spared. 
We enjoyed much hospitality and excellent so- 
ciety during our stay at Utica. I observed, in a 
newspaper there, an advertisement by Mr. Crow- 
ley, 42 Geneseo Street, intimating that he pro- 
fesses Practical Phrenology — that he will give 
lessons in it on one or two evenings in every 
week, and that he examines heads for a fee. I 
did not see him. 

June 5. Ther. 54.** Joumcj/ to Syracuse. — 
A railroad is in the course of construction be- 
tween Utica and Sjnracuse, but not yet service- 
able. The road was described as very bad, and 
we were advised by our friends to travel by the 



boat on the Erie Canal. We started at eight 
o'clock in the mornmg, and proceeded at the rate 
of five miles an hour. The distance is fifty-three 
miles, and the canal runs for a part of the way 
tlirough a low, marshy, unsettled, and uninte- 
resting country. It rained the most of the day. 
After dinner, a brisk young man entered the boat, 
and in a loud voice asked if any lady or gen de- 
man wanted to have ** corns cured." He was 
asked his terms, and said they were half a dollar 
for one com, and less for each additional. He 
oflered to remove the corn by the root instandy, 
without pain, and engaged that it should never 
grow again. After a great deal of bargaining 
and bad wit, one passenger made an agreement 
with him to liave one com extirpated, for which 
he was to pay 25 cents (Is. sterling.) The ope- 
rator, who was dubbed by the passengers *' the 
Doctor," pulled out a botde, borrowed a pen- 
knife, applied some sulphuric acid to the com, 
leceived his 25 cents, paid 18 cents for his fare, 
and left the boat. The lent knife was destroyed 
by the acid, but " the Doctor" was fairly beyond 
reach before its owner made this discovery. The 
best piece of wit elicited on the occasion was a 
remark that this was in every sense ** a toe-boat." 
The master of the boat told me that " the Doctor" 
had done a small business to-day, but that yes- 
terday he had cleared nine dollars in the boat 
going east. 

In most of the public conveyances, very little 
attention is paid to the safety of the passengers' 
luggage. In this boat two men were returning 
to Rochester, whence they had come yesterday^ 
to inquire after their portmanteaus, which they 
had missed on arriving at Utica. The owners of 
all the public conveyances give notice that they 
will not be responsible for luggage; but the 
supreme courts in different states have decided 
that no individual can set aside the common law, 
which enforces this liability, and that the publio 
notice is of no avail. They have, in some in- 
stances, led to the adoption of a regular plan for 
securing the efiects of passengers, which is at 
once simple and efiectual. Long straps of lea- 
ther are used, having at their extremities loop- 
holes, to which are attached pieces of tin-plate 
bearing numbers from one to two or three hun- 
dred. The same number is stamped on the tin 
plates attached to each end of these straps. When 
a passenger presents his luggage, one of the plates 
is slipped off the strap and given to him as his 
voucher ; and the strap itself, bearing the other 
plate, is attached to his portmanteau. This is 
repeated with every piece of his luggage. At 
the end of the journey, the baggage master reads 
aloud the numbers attached to the packages, as 
he takes them out of the boat, car, or coach ; and 
the owner, on producing the check-plate bearing 
the same number, receives the package, but not 
otherwise. There is no lock on the canal from 
Utica till within one mile of Syracuse, where 
three descending: locks occur. We arrived at 
Syracuse at half past eight o'clock, and found 
very comfortable accommodation in the Syracuse 
Hotel, close beside the wharf.* 



* Before we left the United States, the Syracuse 
and Utica railroad was completed. It is a continual 
don of the Utica and Schenectady railroad. It passes 
up the south acclivity of the Mohawk, near to, and 
parallel with, the Erie Canal. Its length is 53 
miles. The capital stock is $800,000. According 
to a statement of the president, the company receive! 
for tolls in five months $117,614, equal to 12 per 
cent, on its cost, or 30 per cent, per annum. The 
revenue of these railroadB is derived from passengers 
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Syracuse. — We were again greeted by several 
iiighly respectable citizens of Syracuse who have 
embraced phrenology, and have formed a phre- 
nological society. One of them kindly drove us 
in an open carriage to Salina, a village in the 
neighbourhood, which has received its name 
from its salt springs. These have all been re- 
served by the state, and they yield a large reve- 
nue, applicable to the expenses of the Erie Canal. 
The spring was known to the Indians, and was 
discovered by the resort of the wild animals to 
drink the water. It lies near the Onondaga lake, 
which is fresh to the bottom. The well at Sa- 
lina, which was opened twelve or thirteen years 
since, is seventy feet in depth, and from it brine 
is raised, by means of forcing pumps worked by 
a water-wheel, to a reservoir eighty-five feet 
above the Oswego Canal. It is distributed to a 
great number of salt-works. In the month of 
July, 1837, these pumps raised 482 gallons of 
brine in a minute, or 28,920 gallons in an hour. 
Its temperature during its passage from the 
pumps into the reservoir is 50° F. Its specific 
gravity is 1.11060 at GO"* F. It is said that for 
a period of thirty-six years its strength has un- 
dergone no change. One thousand grains eva- 
porated to a perfect dryness by heat, left the 
residuum of 146.50 grains. The following is 
the result of an analysis of this quantity of the 
water : — 

Carbonate of lime, - - - - 0.17 
Sulphate of lime, - - - - 4.72 

Chloride of calcium, - - - - 1.04 
Chloride of magnesium, - - - 0.51 

Chloride of sodium, or common salt, - 140.02 
Oxide of iron, with a minute portion of 

silica and carbonate of lime, - 0.04 

Carbonic acid, holding in solution the 

carbonate of lime and oxide of iron, 0.09 

Water, with a trace of organic matter 

and bromine, ... - 853.41 



1000.00 

This brine contains 1130 grains of pure and 
perfectly dry chloride of sodium in a wine pint, 
and 9045 grains, or 1.29 lb. avoirdupois in a 
gallon. It therefore requires 43 J of these gal- 
lons to yield a bushel of salt weighing 56 lb. 
But as salt made by boiling usually contains not 
less than five per cent, oi water, 41$ of these 
gallons will yield a bushel of salt of mercantile 
quality.* 

There are wells also at Syracuse, Geddes, and 
Liverpool, and in 1835 the quantity of salt manu- 
factured from them all amounted to 2,222,694 
bushels. The individuals who manufacture the 
salt pay a tax to the state for the use of the 
springs. 

Dr. Hoyt mentioned, that in the men who 
superintend the boiling of the salt, the venous 
blood is nearly as florid red as the arterial blood 
in other men. He bled one yesterday, and but 
for the continuous flow, he might have believed 
that he had punctured an artery. These men 
are remarkably healthy, and if sober, are rarely 
affected with any ailment. 

Syracuse is the capital of Onondaga county. 



alone. Their charters prohibit them from carrying 
goods, the monopoly of which the state, as proprietor 
of the Erie Canal, reserves to itself. In September, 
1840, this stock sold in the New York market at 
$117 per share of $100. — Tanner t Canaltand Rmil- 
roadiy p. 78. 

* Abridged from Report by JDr, Lewie C. Bech to 
the Governor of the etatt of J^era York, Assembly 
paper. No. dOO, p. S5.— dOth Feb. 1838. 



It contains about 800 houses and stores, eeveml 
churches, two banks, a court house and jail. It 
appears to carry on an extensive business. VV e 
saw two Onondaga Indians, a man and woman, 
in the street. They have a seitlement seven 
miles distant. These two were poorly clothed, 
dirty, and forlorn in their appearance ; like the 
most abject of European beggars, only dark in 
the complexion. They spoke English. 

Phrenology. — In the evening the Phrenolo- 
gical Society of Syracuse held a meeting in the 
Presbyterian church. I had positively declined 
to deliver a lecture, or to make any public exhi- 
bition, but agreed to take a part, incidentally, in 
the proceedings of any meeting of the society. 1 
insisted that the public notices of the meeting 
should be so expressed, and they were so. On 
entering the church, which was filled, the presi- 
dent of the society led me at once to the pulpit ; 
and announced that I would address the audience. 
I told him that he must begin with the ordinary 
business of the society ; he then said, that they 
had no business that evening except to hear me. 
I was thus unexpectedly forced to extempoiise 
without either a theme or preparation. I spoke 
for an hour and twenty minutes, and the people 
listened. The phrenologists were so much satis- 
fied, that next morning I found that they had 
come to the inn, and, as a mark of respect, pro- 
posed to the landlord to settle my bill. This in- 
tended courtesy I respectfully declined, and we 
parted friends. 

June 7. Ther. 58®. Railroad from Syracuse 
to Auburn. — This railroad was opened only on 
the 5th June, and we traveled on it the third 
morning of its operation. It was not inclosed, 
and the domestic animals along the line had not 
yet become accustomed to the appearance of the 
locomotive engines and trains. It was a curious 
study to mark the effects of our train upon them, 
as it rushed past. The horses in the fields gen- 
erally ran away, carrying their heads erect, and 
their ears bent downwards and backwards ; and 
they turned their heads alternately to the one 
side and the other lo catch a glimpse of the 
dreaded enemy behind. One horse, however, 
turned round to us, and presented a bold and in- 
quiring front. He erected his ears and turned 
them towards us, stood firm on his lejrs, and 
looked as if he would "defy the devil." The 
sheep and lambs fled in terrible agitation and con- 
fusion. The swine early took alarm, and tried 
to run from before us. When we overtook them, 
they endeavoured, in an ecstacy of fear, to push 
themselves through the fences,* if there happened 
to he any, or into the banks. The cows fled, 
but were speedily brej-thless, and gave up in 
despair. A huge breeding hen rose suddenly 
from her brood, and put herself in an altitude of 
defence, witho\it niovmg a step. Another hen, 
without a brood, flew strnight up into the air, in 
a paroxysm of fright. Fortunately none of these 
animals ventured on the railroad, and we arrived 
at Aubuni, distance 26 miles, in one hour and 
ten minutes, without accident or detention. In 
a separate car were two stout, rascally -looking 
convicts, chained together, under charge of an 
officer, going to Auburn state-prison. They were 
merry and reckless, and came out at the half- 
way station to have their last supply of tobacco 
and whisky, before entering on the life of tem- 
perance that awaited them in jail. 

Auburn Sfaie-Prison. — We visited this pri- 
son, accompanied by his excellency Governor 
Seward (to whom we carried letters of introduc- 
tion,) and flaw its whole economy. It was com- 



menced in 1816, and is built on the plan of a 
hollow square, inclosed by four walls each 560 
feet long. The convicts labour during day in 
large workshops, under the close snrveiUance of 
the oflicers of the prison, to prevent them from 
conversing. After work hours, they are locked 
up in separate cells. They move to and from 
their cells, and to and from the hall in which ther 
receive their meals, in the lock-step, and are 
never allowed to communicate with each other. 
The system of treatment is essentially the sane 
as that pursued at Boston and BlackwelFs Island, 
already described. Heie, however, the sleeping 
cells are lower in the roof, and have no ventSa- 
ting chimneys communicating with the open air. 
The convicts dined during our visit, and we saw 
650 of tlicm in a large apartment, seated at nar- 
row tables arranged like the seats in a theatre, m 
that the convicts at one table looked on the bacb 
of those at tlie table before. The keepers wew 
stationed in the open passages to watch then. 
Their heads presented the usual development of 
criminals, viz., deficiency of size in many, d^ 
ficiency of the moral organs in the great majoiitT, 
deficiency of intellect in many, with large oi^^ 
of the propensities in nearly all. One excepdoa 
struck me. A man apparently above sixty pre- 
sented nn ample coronal region, with a good m- 
tellectual development, such as one very rardy 
sees in confirmed criminals. I mentioned the 
fact to Governor Seward, and he very obligiDfhr 
made inquiries into his history. He learned iit 
the man had been a " root doctor ;'* bat in cot- 
sequence of the removal of the late agent of thf 
prison, and the recent rppo^ntment of Dr. Pil- 
mer in his place, no information coald be ofc- 
tained concerning the ofTence for which he had 
been convicted. Among the convicts was a ma 
in respectable circumstances, who, nnder refe- 
gious delusions, had chastised his son, a child. Is 
such an extent that he died. He is sentenced » 
seven years' confinement. His intellectual or- 
gans appeared to he of average size ; those of 
Combativeness and Destructivene?s to be lar^e; 
and the moral organs rather shallow and deficieal 
In the hospital we saw a convict who, six days 
before, had voluntarily chopped off his left haw!. 
Governor Seward asked him why he had done 
so. *' Because," said he, ** it had offended 
against God and man, and it was l>ome in upes 
me, that if I cut it off, as commanded by :k* 
Scripture, God would forgive me, and man also.** 
In the hospital we snw likewise an interestiif 
man, Mr. Rathbun of BuflTalo, acting in the ca- 
pacity of steward. He had been enga^ in 
ffigtmiic building speculations in tlietown of Birf 
falo, and at ISingara Falls, and failing in lesoorrf*. 
he was a pnrticipnior in forgeries, to the exicfrt, 
as we were told, of nearly a million of dollars. He 
was a man of great talent, and of highly popcH 
manners, and so boltl in his undertakings, ifest 
he was a general favourite with the peopFe. It 
was witf] great difliculty that the jury couW he 
induced to fine! him g'.ulty, although the eviderrc 
was overwhelmingly clr^nr. and the frauds encf- 
mous in their extent. At last, however, ther 
returned a verdict against him, and he was sea- 
tenced to five ye.irs' imprisonment. He h?5 
hecn appointed steward of the hospital as an art 
of grace. He obeys the prison rales, does !»« 
presume on his former station, discharges ba 
duties, but keeps himself quite aloof from hii 
fellow convicts. 

Captain Lynds, the late agent of the prison, is 
described as having been a brave oflicer of the 
army, and the father of this convict uytitem. Ee 
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lad also managed the prison at Sing-Sing. He 
ntertaioed tlio opinion that convicts were sent 
prison to ba punished, and that discipline could 
•e maintained only by the lash. He acted on 
lie^e views, and his proceedings had been so 
auch at variance with the spirit of the age, that 
bere arose a great public excitement on the sub- 
let, in consequence of which he had retired. 
)r. Palmer had succeeded him, and the social 
inner, which we saw, has been instituted since 
is appointment. I have already expressed my 
pinion of the relative merits of the Auburn and 
Philadelphia systems. 

Auburn, — After dinner, we hired a carriage 
nd drove along the shores of the Owasco Lake, 
1^0 miles from the town, and, but for an exe- 
rable road, would have enjoyed the scenery 
lighly. Although its banks are low, the land- 
oape of the lake is exceedingly beautiful, and 
t this season in its prime. We visited Judge 
]!oaklin of tlie supreme court, who has a resi- 
teoce near the lake, and enjoyed much interest- 
Dg conversation with him and his family. The 
nore I see of the American judges, the higher 
lecomes my estimate of their powers, activity, 
ind attainments. I spoke to Judge Conkliu of 
he nearly universal want of vcntdation in the 
American courts. He acknowledged it to be a 
ery great evil, and mentioned that he had puf- 
ered severely from it a few years ago, when try- 
og an important cause in the neighbouring town. 
t was mid-winter, and the trial lasted eight days. 
The court room was crowded to excess, and 
here was no cranny for ventilation. He suf- 
ered so excessively from the bad air, that he 
opened the window directly at his back, and sat 
vith it open during the whole days of the trial, 
ie then drove home in an open carriage, the 
dy one he could procure ; the thermometer be- 
Dg at zero. He was seized with a cold wliich 
learly pioved fatal, and which did not leave him 
or many months. 

We returned to Auburn in the evening. It is 
>n« of the most pleasing little towns we have 
«en, even in this land of pretty villages, and 
ihows evident marks of prosperity. It has nu- 
nerous mills and manufactories, driven by the 
stream which issues from the Owasco Lake. Its 
wpulation now amounts to 6000. There are 
even churches, an academy, a presbyterian thco- 
ogical seminary, a museum, two banks, a court 
louse, and a jail. 

I made inquiry into the system of repairing 
he roads here, and was told that they are main- 
ained by so many days labour assessed on each 
>ropiiclor. It is performed in this month. The 
uts are filled up ,wilh mud, and this is all that 
8 done till the subsequent year. We saw ihem 
•sinjr the plough to mend some of the by-roads 
n this state. 

1 had the pleasure abo of viniting Dr. Briggs, 
vhose name has already been mentioned in the 
[erdict of the coroner's inquest on the body of 
^uis Von Eck. He mentioned that Captain 
uynds was severe on small breaches of disci- 
>line, for the very purpose of preventing greater 
nfringemenls of the rules and heavier punish- 
nents ; that the reports circulated were greatly 
Jxaggerated ; and that, if sucli flogging as was 
lescribed had existed, he, as physician to the 
jnson, must have known of it, which he never 
hd. 

JuneB. Therm. 65°. Geneva.-— At Auburn 
"^^J^^* a family from Boston traveling west- 
ward, and along with them hired an "exclusive 
Jxtra, or stage coach seated for nine persons. 



and drawn by four horses. We started at half 
past nine A. M., and found tlie road, although 
the greai high-wa^ turnpike to the west, horri- 
bly bad. Here I realised the fact of having the 
crown of my head rudely beaten against the top 
of the vehicle, so dreadful were the jolts. Seven 
miles west irom Auburn, we crossed the Cayuga 
Lake on a wooden bridge one mile and eight 
rods in length. This lake is thirty-eight miles 
long, and trom one to two miles broad. It is 
shallow, but a steam-boat navigates it daily to 
Ithaca, a thriving village at its head, thirty-six 
miles distant from the village of Cayuga, where 
we crossed it. Fifteen miles farther west, we 
entered Geneva, a small town situated on the 
bank of the Seneca Lake, and distinguished for 
its picturesque beauty. We dined here; and 
started again for Canandaigua, where we arrived 
at eight P. M., the distance being sixteen miles. 
Since we left Auburn the country has presented 
a rich soil, well cultivated, with every extenial 
indication of great prosperity among the people, 
C was feverish when we arrived at Canan- 
daigua, in consequence of the pain occasioned 
by the excessive jolting which she had sus- 
tained. 

Canofidaigua, — This village is situated at the 
distance of half a mile from a beautiful lake 
bearing the same name, and is itself one of tha,t 
class of towns which I have seen in no country 
except the United States. Fifty years ago, it 
was in the heart of the forest ; now its principal 
street is two miles in length, wiUi two broad 
side-walks, decorated with trees. The houses 
stand in enclosures at a litUe distance from the 
road, and are ornamented with trees, shrubs, and 
flowers. The street is a long succession of 
pretty villas, of pure white, gleaming through the 
richest verdure. The houses and oflSces are 
built chiefly of wood ; but they have a handsome 
appearance. In remote situations in the United 
States the family burying ground may be seen, 
indicated by tomb-stones, in the fields or orchaids, 
there being no general burial place except at a 
great distance. 'J'he living there dwell among 
the dead. Even in the villages, the graveyards, 
as they name them, are not attached to churches ; 
but are enclosures set apart for this purpose, and 
unconnected with any buildings. In strolling 
abroad to-day, I passed the burial ground of this 
village, and the fiist tomb-stone that attracted my 
attention bore the following inscription. *' If 
eternal happiness be the reward of tender love, 
unobtrusive piety, and the kindliest charity, 
blessed is the spirit which once animated the 
lovely tenant of this sepulchre." It was the 
monument of a young wife, erected by her hus- 
band to her and her infant daughter. 

The peculiarity of American villages consists 
in the beauty of the dwellings and the superior 
manners and education of the inhabitants com- 
pared with European villages. There is, how- 
ever, not much society among themselves, but to 
strangers tliey are very hospitable. A number 
of Scotsmen are settled here, some of them in 
aflluent circumstances, and their condition is such 
that I could not bewail their change of country. 
Some of them complain of trouble with their 
'* helps ;*' but I strongly suspect that the meagre 
wages allowed to domestic servants (less than 
the common remuneration for labour in other 
departments of industry,) has much to do with 
these annoyances. When ample remuneration 
is given, I am assured that the native Americans 
will engage in service, and prove faithful, useful, 
and obhging. 



In visiting a Scotish gentleman in this village, 
I was surprised to observe a number of pictures 
and articles of vertu which I thought I had seen 
before. They proved to have been the property 
of tlie late Thomas Sievwright, Esq. of Meg- 
getland, near Edinburgh, which had been brought 
to sale after his death. Their present owner 
happened to visit that city at the time of the sale, 
and purchased largely. It was interesting to 
meet with the relics of an old acquaintance in 
such an unexpected situation. 

The land in this neighbourhood is cleared and 
fertile. It sells at prices varying from $30 to 
$50 an acre, according to quality and situation. 
It may be let on the following terms. If the 
proprietor furnish only the land, a tenant will pay 
him one third of the pioduce in kind. If he 
furnish the land and tlie chief part of the stock- 
ing and seed, he will receive one half of the pro- 
duce; but in either case he must sell his share 
and turn it into money as he best can. Money- 
rents for land are nearly unknown. Although 
the soil is excellent, the cultivation is not of a 
superior order. The price of labour is so high, 
and that of produce so low (owin^ to the fertility 
and vast extent of the new lands in the west, the 
pioduce of which is brought to the eastern cities, 
and keeps grain cheap,) that draining, manuring, 
and other expensive operations, are sparingly ex- 
ecuted. A large crop of wheat yields forty 
bushels an acre ; but this extent of produce is 
rare. The growth of wheat is much more rapid, 
and the straw stronger than in Britain ; but .in 
general the ear does not fill so thoroughly. The 
title to land is very simple. A printed form of 
conveyance is filled up with a description of the 
property, executed before witnesses, and regis- 
tered in the county books, and the title is com- 
plete. Twenty-five years' possession on a writ- 
ten title gives an indefeasible right, excepting 
only the claims of minors, and of other persons 
ab agendo. 

June 11. Then 58°. JIvon Springs, — We 
proceeded to Avon village, a distance of twenty- 
five miles, and visited the Avon springs. The 
first spring is called the Avon New Bath Spring, 
and vrzs discovered by the present proprietor in 
1835. The depth of the vreW is about thirty-six 
feet, and the formation through which the water 
rises is the calciferous slate. The temperature 
of the water is about 50° Fahr. and the specific 
gravity is 1 .00356. Hotels and baths have been 
erected at these springs, and there is a consider- 
able and increasing resort to them by invalids. 

June 12. Ther. 44°. Indiana, — A party of 
Indians appeared in the village this morning, 
traveling in a wagon drawn by two shabby gray 
ponies. The driver was an Indian youth, appa- 
rently about sixteen or seventeen years of age, 
and rather good looking, clothed in the European 
style, but in clothes of various colours, obviously 
not made for himself. The women of the party 
were dressed in trousers and short gowns of cot- 
ton cloth ; they wore shoes, and each had a good 
large thick blanket with a blue border wra^t round 
her person. The young man wore a fur cap, but 
the heads of the women were uncovered ; their 
hair was long and twisted up behind. They 
were dark and very plain. They came to sell 
their manufactured articles. Afterwards two other 
Indian women came into the village ; their cos- 
tume was the same, only their coarse black hair 
hung in lank locks about their heads and necks, 
in savage disorder and neglect. I addressed 
them ; but they understood no English. On my 
presenting them with it piece of money, they 
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expressed thanks by pleased looks and a slight 
curtesy. 

June 13. Ther. 50". Genesee, — We pro- 
ceeded to Geneseo, a thriving village on the high 
ground, which forms the eastern boundary of 
Geneseo valley. The view from it is beautiful 
and luxuriant. The Geneseo valley consists of 
a vast expanse of rich alluvial clay, nearly level, 
through which runs the Geneseo River, naviga- 
ble for small boats to Lake Ontario. The name 
means the river of the broad valley. The coun- 
try is cleared as far as the eye can reach, and 
carries the richest crops of wheat, and other 
common grains. ** Geneseo flour" bears a high 
price in the* New York market ; and in all the 
villages in this region where there is water- 
power one sees large mills erected, bearing the 
inscription " cash for wheat." In clearing the 
forest, the present proprietor has spared the finest 
trees andleft them in the most picturesque groups. 
The valley, seen from the village, looks like an 
extensive and beautiful English park. 

This village is the capital of Livingston county, 
and contains a high school. Episcopalian, Pres- 
byterian, and Methodist churches, a handsome 
court-house, two inns, and numerous. ** stores." 
The whole country through which we have late- 
ly passed, and also this county, lie on limestone. 
Beginning on the north, the rocks *^ are the hy- 
draulic limestone, Onondaga and Seneca lime- 
stones, the extensive group of fossiliferous 
shales, succeeded by the upper black shale, 
the Cashaqua shale, the Gardean and Port- 
age' groups. The latter occupies only some of 
the high grounds in the southern part of Living- 
ston county." For many feet in depth the Ge- 
neseo flats, as they are generally called, consist 
of fine sand and clay intimately mixed. 

I observe, for the first time this season, barley 
in the ear. 

June 14. Ther. 48^ June 15. Ther. 46^ 
The wheat begins to appear in the ear. 

June 16. Ther. 50°. June 17. Ther. 52'^. 
June 18. Ther. 71°. To-day we had the first 
dish of ripe cherries. 

June 19. Ther. 48°. We proceeded west- 
ward to Batavia, 25 miles, in company with a 
highly interesting party of friends, in two ** ex- 
clusive extras," and visited Batavia and Lock- 
port. There we found a railroad which carried 
us to the Falls of Niagara, where we arrived on 
the 21st of June. 

June 22. Ther. 50°. Genera/ lS'co/^— I had 
the pleasure of being introduced to this gentle- 
man, whom I have formerly mentioned. He 
has gained the admiration of the wise and good 
men of all parties for his successful exertions in 
restraining the fierce spirit of the American bor- 
derers, and preventing them from attacking the 
Canadian English. He and the British officers 
on the Canada shore have been, and still are, on 
the best terms of reciprocal intercourse. To the 
credit of both, it is generally acknowledged that 
they, the men of the sword, have been the real 
peace-makers in this district during the last eigh- 
teen months. They have used every exertion 
to lestrain the infuriated masses on both sides. 
General Scott mentioned to me that his grand- 
father was a Scotsman, who fought on the side 
of the Pretender at the battle of Culloden, and 
subsequently fled to America. He might have 
returned after the amnesty, but preferred remain- 
ing in the colonies. We had the pleasure slso 
of making the acquaintance of General Porter, 
who resides here, and is the proprietor of Goat 



Island, in the St. Lawrence, through which the 
best access has been made to the Falls. 

The Western Country. — ^We met with two 
friends who had just returned by the lakes from 
the far west, whither they had gone on an explo- 
ratory trip for their own information. They had 
suflered severely from the ague, and saw dmost 
every family aflected with it, many having not 
yet recovered from the attacks of last autumn. 
They mentioned that the timber land is generally 
preferred to the prairies. They came to the con- 
clusion that the ** West" forms a desirable place 
of settlement for men of small capital, great bodily 
strength, and youth ; but that no educated man 
with a competency can settle there, except by 
sacrificing for many years every advantage which 
these confer. 

JVia^ara Falls. — We devoied four days to 
the enjoyment of this wonder of the world, and 
were not disappointed. The first impression, 
however, must diflier in every individual, accord- 
ing to the natural endowments and habitual acti- 
vity of his faculties. I confess the first view did 
not awaken those profound emotions of astonish- 
ment, sublimity, and awe in me which are gene- 
rally described as its eflects on visiters. I had 
read many descriptions and seen numerous pic- 
tures of the scene, and found its general features 
very much those which I had expected. It ex- 
cited my intellectual faculties too entirely to allow 
me to experience vivid emotions. The most for- 
cible idea suggested was that of the at>tonishin^ 
power of gravitation. The mass of waters rushed 
downwards with an indescribable momentum, 
and seemed to reveal to the senses the awful force 
of this mysterious influence. Above the falls 
the river runs over a bed of limestone ; below 
them it has worn a deep channel in the rock, 
leaving high perpendicular walls on each side. 
The diflference of level between the water on the 
upper and that on the lower beds of the rock is 
158 feet 4 inches. The descending surface is 
perpendiculai, and the whole waters of the St. 
LawTcnce are precipitated over it in unbroken 
masses. The fall is fourteen miles fiom Lake 
Ontario, into which the waters flow ; and it is 
obvious to the eye that they have excavated the 
deep channel all this distance,* and are still en- 
gaged in the work of excavadon. By observing 
the progress which they have made in certain 
spaces of dme, data have been obtained for cal- 
culating the period which must have elapsed 
since the work began, and that which may be 
still required before they shall deepen the whole 
course upwards to Lake Erie, about twenty 
miles. I became immersed in the contemplation 
of these ideas, and others of a similar description, 
all allied to reason, and it was only by degrees 
that the observing faculties and sentiments awa- 
kened and came into communion with the scene. 
They at last embraced it, dwelt on it, responded 
to it, thrilled with intense delight, and carried it 
oflf indelibly impressed upon the memory and 
imagination. 

It would be in vain foi me to attempt a descrip- 
tion of the Falls ; this has often been given by 
abler pens. I may mention, however, that after 
surveying them from the British side, the Ame- 
rican side, and Goat Island in the middle of the 
stream, under the rays of the noontide sun of the 
22d of June, and those of a bright full moon at 
night ; after seeing the most perfect solar rain- 
bows lying at our feet by day, and lunar rain- 



* Mr. Lyell treats of this subject in his Principles 
of Geology, vol. i. p. 961, 3d edit. 



bows (like the ghosts of those of the mm) by 
night ; after listening to the legends of Inmns 
losing command of their canoes, and being pre- 
cipitated over its brow and engulfed in the wfaiii- 
pool below ; after frequent crossing and recrossiiig 
the foaming stream below the cataract in boats; 
and after descending by the Biddle staircase, and 
looking up to the world of water pouring down 
overhead ; in short, after dweUing for days on its 
every feature, — I was far less impressed by iis 
sublimity than by its beauty : it is full of grace 
and majesty, and emotions of pleasure were eoi- 
siantly predominant while I gazed on it. The 
Atlantic in the equinoctial gale of the 20th Sep- 
tember, 1838, seen from the deck of the Great 
Western, far surpassed Niagara Falls in terrific 
grandeur. My companion accurately described 
them in the following words : ** One sits and 
gazes one's self out of all thought, and into a de- 
lightful sort of reverie, which is interrupted only 
when some new effect of clouds or sunlight rouses 
one*s attention. I can only say, that I never saw 
such greens nor such whites as are presented by 
the rushing waters — nor such graceful nAotioes, 
nor such delicate veils, nor such rainbows, nor 
listened to such lulling sounds ! And all in the 
midst of more beauty of accompaniment tk» 
Niafiara usually receives credit for. The baab 
of the river are high, steep, rocky, and wooded: 
and the water is a cool and lovely gpneen. Goat 
Island is a litde Eden, and all the ways leadisf 
to the falls are judiciously laid out" The hot 
guide to the falls is the admirable work of Mr. 
Ingraham of Boston. He is a man of tasleaiid 
education, and passionately enamoured of the 
scene. We walked several miles down the river, 
and visited the *^ Rapids," but they merit no po^ 
ticular description. About two miles and a baff 
below the village, the railroad approaches witiiii 
a few yards of the brink of the precipitous bask 
of the stream, and at that spot, the falls thm- 
selves aud surrounding scenery appear grouped 
together, and look like a Hying cabinet pictiireof 
the most exquisite gracefulness and beauty. 

On crossing to the Canadian side, where diere 
was a large and commodious hotel (since hunied 
down), the first object that present^ itself was a 
British sentinel of the 43d regiment keeping gnaid 
at the landing-place. He asked no questions, aad 
I learned afierwards that he is posted thereto 
prevent the British soldiers from desertisg. 
There is no danger in crossing the river eves a 
a small boat, for the basin which receives ibe 
cataract is so deep (supposed to be 800 feet) and 
so wide that the turbulence soon subsides. 

LuHffy^s iMne. — This is the name of the ril- 
lage on the Canadian side of the falls, and the 
site of a severely conlested battle between the 
British and Americans, fought on the 2&h of 
July, 1814. About 870 men on each side weit 
killed, wounded, or taken prisoners, and tl» 
Americans retired at night. No traces of thede- 
vasialions now remain. I wished to obtain some 
infonnation. and accosted a man sitting in a field. 
He was an Irishman, and said that he could sot 
walk. I asked him why ? His answer was ia 
these words : ** 1 was crazy, sir, and the people 
who had the charge of me put me into a cdhr, 
and my feet were frozen, and afterwards cmt o£* 
♦•Where did this happen?" **In the town of 
Niagara, sir." This town is on the CanacBa 
side, near the junction of the river with Lake 
Ontario. What a scene of suffering and cruel 
neglect was embodied in this brief narrative! 

June 25. Ther. 62''. Jourmy to Bt^pak.-- 
We left Niagara Falls at half past 2 P. M., ia t 
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railroad car, and arrived at Buffalo at 4 P. M. 
The distance is 22 miles. Fifty years ago, it 
would have appeared as incredible that we siiould 
approach to andxlepart from the Falls of Niagaia 
by railroads and locomotive engines, as that the 
stream should run upwards ; and yet this feat is 
accomplished. It seems so natural, now when 
it is done, that only on reflection and by contrast 
does it excite surprise. This railroad runs nearly 
along the right bank of the Niagara river the 
whole way to Buffalo, and affords admirable 
views of the scenery; Several islands in the 
stream present themselves, the largest of which, 
Navy Island, has been the theatre of some recent 
contests between the government forces and the 
Canadian Patriots, as they call themselves, or 
Rebels, as they are named by the British. The 
people on L>oth sides of the river were strongly 
excited during the late Canadian insurrection, 
and the subject still continues an interesting topic 
of conversation. The feeling of the two nations 
towards each other was discussed in very rea- 
sonable terms by the passengers in the railway 
car. One of the Americans said, '* It is not true 
that the Britisli hate us. I know that they show 
oar people a great deal of kindness and hospi- 
tality when they go over to the other side. It is 
only the ignorant and bigoted tones who hate us, 
and thep do so merely because they hate repub- 
lican institutions. They have no notion what 
we are. I wish we could catch a parcel of them 
and parade them through our states, as they did 
Black Hawk and other Indian chiefs.* It is the 
only way to open their eyes, and make them see 
diat we are men." This speech called forth a 
loud laugh of approbation ; and it appeared to me 
to contain a very sensible idea. The tories in 
general are kind-hearted men ; and a sight of the 
industry, the prosperity, the order, and attention 
to religion that essentially reign in this vast re- 
public, notwithstanding its faults and imperfec- 
tions, would expand their sympathies, and render 
them less afraid of human nature when left, un- 
guided by kings and nobles, to fulfil its destinies. 
The same gentleman added, that he knew it to be 
a fact that the British officers of the line had 
done every thing possible to alleviate the suffer- 
ings of the prisoners taken in the late border 
troubles. 

American Hotels, — The hotels in the western 
region of New York state are on a lage scale and 
rery good ; but only one basin, one tumbler, and 
one basin-stand, are allowed for two persons. On 
representing civilly, however, our British habits, 
we were always indulged with duplicates. The 
Dieals are served with amazing despatch. We 
ivere generally first and last at table, yet only 15 
minutes, by my watch, elapsed between our sit- 
ing down and rising up. Within that time 150 
}ei8ons had crammed down a breakfast. '* You 
Buropeans," said an American, ** eat as if you 
iciually enjoyed your food !" ** Assuredly we 
k)-<-and you Americans will never escape from 



* The United States' government from time to 
imp invites the most formidable of the Indian chiefs 
7 visit Washington. They are received with great 
eremony, condacted to all the public institutions, 
od afterwards invited to the large Atlantic cities, 
rhere sunilar honours are paid to them. Care is 
iken to show them the navy. yards and the ships of 
rar, the arsenals and arms; and also reviews of the 
est appointed militia regiments. The object of the 
ovemment is to send tnem home with a practical 
Dnviction of the colossal power of the United States 
[>ntra8ted with that of their warrior bands, and it is 
enerall J acoompliibed. 



dyspepsia and headaches until you also learn to 
enjoy your meals." 

June 26. Therm. 65''. The village of Buffalo 
was burned to the ground by the English in 1814. 
It is now a town of 20,000 inhabitants, and car- 
ries on an extensive trade, as the eastern port on 
Lake Erie. Here the New York and Erie Canal 
has its terminus. The stieels are wide, the 
houses substantial, and the stores numerous, of 
vast extent, and stocked with almost every useful 
and ornamental article produced by Europe and 
America. The newspapers reported the '* Lake 
craft" in the following terms : — ** There were in 
harbour this morning nineteen steamboats, two 
ship^, one barque, seven brigs, and sixty -one 
schooners: in all ninety sail. Among these is 
not included the Julia Palmer, now being con- 
verted into a steamer. Of the steamboats, about 
one half are undergoing repairs or being repainted, 
preparatory to commencing the fall campaign — 
the others are taking their regular turn in the line. 
The sail craft are all, or nearly all, loading or 
unloading, and present a lively appearance," 
We counted seven large steamboats on the wharf, 
all announced as ready to sail, and containing 
excellent accommodation for passengers. They 
have public cabins and private state-rooms, and, 
from their large size, promise to be comfortable 
vessels. One of the three-masted ships was an- 
nounced as belonging to the '' Mill-waukie and 
Chicago Line," indicating that she is one of a 
number of regular traders. I have already men- 
tioned that it has been found necessary to enlarge 
the Erie Canal. It will be made from sixty to 
seventy feet wide, and seven feet deep, and have 
double sets of locks. We may safely anticipate, 
from the vast extent of country with which it 
communicates by means of the lakes^, and the 
astonishing rapidity with which the population 
increases, that at no great distance of time even 
these enlarged dimensions will be too small, and 
that full employment will be found for the rail- 
roads also, in the transportation of goods. Buf- 
falo is probably destined to become a city of 
several hundred thousand inhabitants! To a 
spectator on the shore of Lake Erie, every thing 
resembles an ocean prospect. The eye is arrested 
by the line where the horizon meets the water ; 
and a few hours' sail must carry the navigator 
far out of sight of land. 

Phrenology, — There is a phrenological society 
here, and the subject is well understood, and ex- 
tensively cultivated. I met a number of the 
medical members, and privately assisted at the 
dissection of a brain. I was told that the phre- 
nologists are so numerous and influential, that 
they would experience little difficulty in getting 
phrenology introduced into the public schools as 
the philosophy of mind, if they had a work suita- 
ble for the purpose. They have only one zealous 
opponent, a presbyterian clergyman, who preach- 
ed a^inst the science. They requested him to 
publish his discourse ; but he declined to do so. 
In the evening an ordinary meeting of the society 
was held, this being one of their regular nights. 
Above fifty persons, ladies and gentlemen, were 
present, and Dr. Raymond gave an excellent de- 
monstration of the structure of the brain. I de- 
livered a short address, and was much gratified 
by the state of the science in this important 
place. 

The Indians. — The Seneca village, settled by 
about 900 Indians, principally Senecas, with 
some Onondagas and Cayugas, lies from three to 
four miles southeast of Buffalo. They live on 
what is called an ** Indian Reserve," extending 



to 49,000 acres of land. I deliveied a letter of 
introduction to Honnondeuh, one of their chiefs, 
from whom I obtained some interesting informa- 
tion. We found him living in the same hotel 
with ourselves. 

Honnondeuh appears to be about thirty years 
of age : he is well formed, with features decidedly 
Indian, and a complexion probably one fourth 
white. The form of his brain indicates a cross 
between the Indian and white. He was sent by 
his father, who is an Indian, to the common 
school at Buffalo, and afterwards to Hamilton 
College, where he completed a good education. 
At the school and college he assumed the appel- 
lation of Thomas Strong. He speaks English 
like an Anglo* American, and his dress and man- 
ners are those of an American gentleman. He 
studied law, and at present receives a salary for 
acting as interpreter and agent between his tribe 
and the United States government. A treaty is 
now proceeding for tlie removal of his people, 
and of all the other Indians in the state of New 
York about (4000 in number,) to a territory west 
of the Missouri, extending to 1,800,000 acres of 
prairie and woodland, purchased by the United 
States government from the Osage Indians. 

This Indian reserve approaches to within one 
mile of the town of Bufi'alo, and we saw many of 
the tribe in the town. Some were clothed in 
rags, with a tattered greatcoat above all, and 
were reeling drunk in the streets ; others were 
clothed like English carters, and some like re- 
spectable tradesmen. Most of the women wore 
trousers, coarse cotton short gowns, and a large 
blanket adjusted as a robe. The men wear hats 
or caps ; the women were bare-headed, and often 
bare-footed, haggard and ugly. 

Another of our party asked Honnondeuh what 
progress the missionaries were making among 
his tribe? **They begin at the wrong end," 
said he ; *' they inform us how to save our souls, 
but do not teach us how we may improve our 
condition. We believe that our souls will be 
taken care of by the Great Spirit; we want rights, 
justice, civilisation first, and then we shall be 
glad to hear what the missionaries can do for our 
souls." He added that the missionaries have 
kept a school among them, and one of the Gos- 
pels, (of which he presented C with a copy) 

IS printed Jn the Seneca language. Great diffi- 
culty was experienced in translating it, in conse- 
quence of the great poverty of that language. I 
pursued this topic, and learned from him that his 
tribe have no words to express many of the emo- 
tiond and ideas formed by means of the moral 
sentiments and the reflecting faculties, especially 
when the emotion or idea is a complex one, ex- 
pressive of the activity of a group of these facul- 
ties acting in combination. These emotions and 
ideas themselves are unknown to them, and the 
translation is accomplished only by means of 
paraphrases, some of them of a very awkward 
character, and which, af\er all that can be done, 
do not suggest to the Indian the same emotions 
or ideas which the English words call up in the 
Anglo-American mind. In short, the translation, 
to prove successful, would require in many in- 
stances not only to express the original sense, 
but to evoke feelings and conceptions never pre- 
viously experienced by the Indian faculties. 

He does not understand the language of tribes 
who live at a distance. There is no perceptible 
affinity between his speech and theirs. He re- 
peated to us, first in his own language and after- 
wards in English the speech which he made to 
the Osage Ix^ans, and their answer, conveyed 
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through three interpreters. It consisted of a 
series of announcements of substantive facts ; of 
distinct propositions ; and of questions founded 
on these. The answer consbted of direct re- 
plies, accompanied by an assurance of amity. 
We asked him whether Mr. Henry Clay, or the 
best Indian orator, was the more eloquent. He 
replied that the ideas which they expressed, and 
the arguments which they used, were so utterly 
unlike, that no comparison could be made be- 
tween them. ** Our orators," said he, •* could 
not find words to express, nor could our people 
conceive, the idete which Mr. Clay utters. But 
within our own range I have heard some of our 
orators as eloquent as Mr. Clay.*' He said that 
^ey instructed some of their young men to speak 
as orators, or, as they called them, *» interpre- 
ters." 

Honnondenh had a great deal of conversation 
with the ladies of our traveling party, gave them 
Indian names expressive of qualities, and became 
a great favourite with them. He acted and spoke 
with natural ease and dignity, and altogether 
conducted himself as an educated gentleman, and 
we treated him as such. He is not married ; but 
he has a sister who is educated and married to 
an Indian. 

One of our American friends, who is deeply 
learned in the history, and practically acquainted 
with the affairs of Uie United States, mentioned 
that he believed the account given to us by Hon- 
nondenh to be substantially correct. He ac- 
knowledged that there is great injustice in the 
treatment of the Indians, but remarked that the 
evil originated with the English Government, 
and that the Indian affairs were in such a condi- 
tion when the American Government succeeded 
to the English, that no other system could be 
followed. Besides, said he, the Indians joined 
the English in the war of the Revolution, and the 
United States conquered their territory. They 
conceived that they acted mildly towards them 
in pursuing thfe same course which the English 
had adopted previously to the contest. 

Buffalo, as I have already remarked, is the 
scene of Mr. Rathbun's speculations. He plan- 
ned the " American Hotel," in which we now 
reside, and it is as magnificent as a palace. It 
accommodates with ease 140 travellers. 

June 27. Ther. 67**. Railroad to Lewiatown, 
We left Buffalo at nine A. M. in a railroad car 
on our return to Niagara Falls. It thundered 
and rained plentifully, and the locomotive engine 
could not drag us forward. Its wheels continued 
revolving, but slipt on the wet rails, and we stood 
motionless. This railroad is twenty-three miles 
in length, and cost $110,000. It has ascents in 
some places exceeding seventy feet in the mile. 
In order to save the expenditure of capital in 
leveling, the Americans construct their railroads 
with much higher gradients than the English, 
and, in this instance, the gradient has been car- 
ried so high as to render the road inefficient in 
wet weather. The company was incorporated 
in 1834. After many stops we obtained horses, 
and at half past two o'clock reached Niagara 
Falls. We did not remain in the village, but 
entered a railroad train for Lewistown, situated 
on the right bank of the Niagara, near its junc- 
tion with Lake Ontario. We arrived there at a 
quarter past four P. M., and immediately em- 
barked on board of the " Great Britain" steam 
ship for Kingston in Upper Canada. Opposite 
Lewistown is Quecnstown in Canada, which the 
Americans burned in the war of 1814. On a 
height above this village a handsome column has 



Oswego. — The St, Lawrence, — 



been erected to the memory of the English gene- 
ral Brock, who fell there in the Batde of Queens- 
town. It forms an interesting feature in the land- 
scape, which is naturally fine.* 

June 28 '^ ~ 

The steamboat was large, and had excellent ac< 
commodations. We sailed all night, and at seven 
A. M. touched at the American town of Oswego, 
on the right bank of Lake Ontario. It lies at the 
mouth of the Oswego river, and we were told 
that here Mr. Van Buren, the present President 
of the United States, laid the foundation of his 
fortune by a speculation in lots. He purchnsed 
600 acres of land at f 6 or $7 an acre ; afterwards 
sold part of it for $70,000 ; and keeps the re- 
mainder, which is regarded as very valuable. 
The opening of the Oswego Canal, which 
branches off from the Erie Canal, and the conse- 
quent rise of the town, has caused this great ad- 
vance in value. He has also obtained several 
liberal grants from the United States Government 
to improve its harbour. It now appears to be a 
fiourishing place. 

At two P. M. we arrived at Kingston, Upper 
Canada. The St. Lawrence commences here. 
When we were at Niagara Falls, General Scott 
mentioned to us that a plot was suspected to be 
hatching by the disaffected Canadians and their 
American allies to burn the British steamboats 
on the St. Lawrence ; that he had communicated 
all the information he possessed on the subject to 
the British officers, and had also instructed the 
American officers to observe the strictest watch 
to defeat the scheme. At Kingston we entered 
another steamboat, and soon saw that General 
Scott's information was acted on. We were 
boarded by a British sergeant and corporal, and 
a party of soldiers. The sergeant mustered them 
on the deck, gave the words ** shoulder arms," 
'* open pans," and then went along the line and 
examined every lock and flint, to see that it was 
fit for service. The arms were then piled on 
deck, and we commenced our voyage. The river 
is here ten miles broad, strewed with a thousand 
islands, varying from a foot square to many hun- 
dreds of acres in extent, all covered with bushes 
or timber. The evening was fine, and the scene 
was highly picturesque as we glided among them. 
Their grouping and forms presented a new pic- 
ture every five minutes, and all graceful and rich. 
At sunset the sergeant again mustered his men, 
and placed three sentinels ; one near the paddle 
box on the American side ; one in the stem on 
the same side, and one in the bow of the boat. 
It was moonlight. We approached a large barge 
lying at anchor close to the shore. ** What boat, 
a«hoy ?** cried the soldier on the bow. No an- 
swer. We approached close to her. She was 
a lumber boat with nobody on board. We passed 
Ogdensburg on the American, and Prescott on 
the British side, and I saw the windmill, which 
a short time before had been the scene of an at- 
tack. 



* Before we left the United States, a disgraceful 
attempt was made to destroy this monument. It is 
a hollow pillar containing a winding stair. Some 
miscreants had forced open the door at the bottom, 
placed several barrels or gunpowder inside, closed 
the door, and fired the whole by a slow match. The 
stair was blown out at the top, and the column itself 
seriously rent, but not thrown from its basis. I 
heard the Americans express the greatest indignation 
against the perpetrators of this barbarity! The 
strictest investigations were made to discover them, 
but without success. The general opinion seemed 
to be that it was the work of one individual. 



We arrived at Montreal at 7 P. M. on dtt29tii 
of June, having traveled 422 miles (the dutaoce 
from Lewistown,) chietly by steamboati, bot 
partly by stage-coaches, in fifty hours. We» 
mained in Montreal till eight o'clock intheeveih 
ing of the 2d of July, when we embarked in ihe 
St. George, a large and commodious siesmbost, 
and arrived at Quebec next day at 2 P. M., ihe 
distance being 180 miles. 

July 4. Ther. 68''. July 5. Then 64.° Jdy 
6. Ther. 64°. We remained at Quebec dnml; 
these days, and visited the town, the citaH 
General Wolfe's monument, the Falls of Moai- 
morenci, the Indian village of Lorctte, and odier 
objects of interest. At 9 P. M. of GlhJalywc 
embarked again for Montreal on board of the 
"Canada" steamboat, and in twenty- four hoars 
completed our voyage, although we ascended the 
stream, and had a schooner in tow the whole 
way. 

1 offer no remarks on Canada for two reasons: 
first, our visit to it was short, our motions wm 
rapid, and my means of forming correct opinion 
therefore deficient; secondly, 'J'he subjectdeepiy 
excites party feeling in Britain, and no dwern- 
tions which I could ofler would be of use inn* 
moving the prejudices which attend poliiicii 
questions. My general impression is, tbaiLovtt 
Canada, compared with the United States, h 
like senility contrasted with manly vigoor; ud 
that this is the result, first, of the ignotanced' 
the French population ; and, secondly, of a |H9- 
vincial government. The constitution of ttt 
United States developcs, in an extra(miinary (i^ 
gree, the faculties of its individual citi2ens, »d 
the energies of its social masses ; while a ^ 
vincial government, by depriving both indivitkuls 
and masses of political potver, and vesting the 
ultimate disposal of the great interests of tb 
country in a foreign and distant leifislature, par>> 
lyses the minds of its subjects, and snbstituts! 
feelings of dependence and doubt for those sf 
self-reliance and unhesitating confidence indi» 
tant results. 

July 9. Ther. 74.° Ixtke Champlain, Bht- 
Hngton^ ^"C, — At 9 A. M. we left Montrei 
crossed the river in a steaml>oat to La Praiii^ 
traveled seventeen miles on a railroad to & 
John's, and at one o'clock embarked on board d 
a large American steamboat, named the '* Wbtt 
Hall," ascended the River Su John and Uit 
Champlain, and arrived at Bnriington in ^ 
United States at 7 P. M., after a delightfiil dayi 
traveling. 

On reaching the first port above St JM^ s 
piteous scene presented itself in a party of Iri^ 
emigrants. They were going to the head crftfe 
Lake, and the captain demanded their fare. Ther 
had no money, and the captain thrust ttea 
ashore at this place amidst cries, and teare. wi 
prayers, and every moving appeal which Imh 
eloquence could command. Great commisea- 
tion was excited among the pa«»sengers, awi vt 
regretted that the expulsion was completed, iffii 
the boat puslied off", to prevent their rushing « 
board again, before we knew what the lamefiiS' 
tions arose from. Our compassion, however, wai 
abated, when we were assured by the mca ff 
charge of the steamship that the emiirrants W 
money, but were unwilling to part with it, ^ 
that they have a regular plan for accomplisfciaf 
their passage without paying a cent. Thev ge 
on board and are carried to the first port, before 
their fare is demanded, and before it is possiiie 
to put them ashore for refusing U> pay- Ther 
are there thrust out, but wait at Art port, aadfo 
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on board the next boat that touches at it on its 
passage up the lake ; they are carried by it to 
another port, again refuse to pay, and are again 
pat ashore. They wait there lor a third boat, 
and repeat the same evolutions, protesting each 
time thai they have no money. At last they ac- 
rompHsh the whole distance, and then bugh at 
the captain of the ve^-sel which has brought ihem 
to iheir destination, and boast of their trickery. 

July 10. Ther. 72°. 11. Ther. 64^ 12. 
Ther. 64''. 13. Ther. 64^ 14. Ther. 63°. 
In these days we visited Monlpelier, Hanover, 
Littleton, and the White Mountains. Miss Mar- 
tineau has so eloquently treated of the White 
Mountains, and oihtr travellers have so fre- 
quently described the other features of our route, 
that I merely add that we were much gratified 
by the beauty of the country, the prosperity of 
the towns and villages, and the generally good 
accommodation which we found on the road. 

In one of our walks in the valley which lies at 
the base of the White Mountains (which, by the 
way, are not white, except when covered with 
snow in winter,) a young man carrying a gun 
accosted us, ♦» Do you fear the gun?" •* No, if 
you do not point it at us " He fired at some 
object almost at his feet. It was a snake about 
two feet long. He blew its head off, and lifted 
up its body. He then joined us. '* Have you 
been up Mount Washington ?*' (the highest peak,) 
said he. *• No.'* " Perhaps you have been here 
before?" "No, I have not" "Perhaps you 
come from a pretty considerable distance." 
" Yes, I do." " In what direction ?" " North- 
east." «• Is it very far down east ?" ** Yes, a 
good way." He was preparing another ques- 
tion, when I added, "I have come across the 
ocean." •• Oh, ay ! you have come from Eng- 
land ; that's a pretty considerable way, as I have 
beard my father say." *• When did your father 
come to this country?" "Fifty years ago." He 
then asked me the rate at which agricultural 
labour was paid in England. I told him as cor- 
rectly as I could the rate in Scotland. He con- 
tinued, " Well, I hire by the month to do farm 
work with Mr. Fabian (the innkeeper,) but I get 
more money than that ; but when I go to buy 
clothes and shoes, and other articles that I want, 
I guess that my money does not go so far as it 
would do in England, and that when we come 
to the point, how much we have in hand at the 
end of the year, the diflerence is pretty consider- 
ably less than one would at first suppose, and 
yet that is the main thing for a poor man to look 
to. I told him that he was right in supposing 
(hat most articles produced by labour were 
!*heaper in England than in the United States. 
'* But," said he, " they tell me that if a poor 
fnan become sick in England, nobody will attend 
to him." I explained to him that this was a 
nistake, and described the hospitals and dispen- 
saries. I added that the greatest difference lay 
n this — that in England a man was sometimes 
ihle and willing to labour, and could get no em- 
>loyment ; but here there was work always. 
* Yes," said he, ** that makes a great difference; 
nen are scarce here." 

I spoke to him of the pranks performed by a 
ame hear at the inn. " On the White Moun- 
ains," said he, ** 1 was leading my little brother, 
hrec years of age, by the hand, when 1 saw two 
'oung bear cubs run up a tree. I pursued them, 
nd caught bold of one. It cried out, and its 
mother appeared. My little brother was now in 
anger. I took off my coat, and tied it by the 
leeres itrnnd the branoh on whieh the young 



bear sat. I descended, got a thick stick, and 
commenced an attack on the mother. She re- 
treated before me. I followed her for a mile, 
leadmg my brother all the way, and then left 
him at a cottage. 1 returned to the tree. My 
stratagem had taken effect. The young bear had 
been afraid of the coat, and had not attempted to 
escape. 1 climbed up the tree, seized it, and 
carried it off The mother had now returned, 
and its cries brought her to its lescue ; but I 
showed a hold face with my stick, and she did 
not attack me, but hung upon my footsteps. 1 
proceeded to the cottage and got assisunce. We 
used the young bear as a decoy, and captured the 
mother also." These are small, dark-coloured 
beara, and not very formidable. 

1 have introduced this conversation as a fair 
specimen of the intelligence, enterprise, and re- 
sources of the American labouring people. There 
was no rudeness or presumption in the manner 
in which this young man put his questions to 
me. The predominant motive was obviously 
the desire of information. He lived in an in- 
quiring age, and acted in its spirit. At the same 
time he was quite at ease, as all the Americans 
are in their intercourse with strangers. 

Mosquitoes, — ^After the summer heat fairly 
sets in, the pleasures of American scenery are 
greatly marred by the torment of mosquitoes. 
At the White Mountains, they are really a very 
formidable evil. Abroad, they assail one in 
thousands, and sting by every crevice through 
which the skin can be reached : in the house the 
nuisance is not abated ; and even at night, the 
only alternatives are to close the doors and win- 
dows and shut out both them and the fresh air, 
or to be stung unmercifully. Around the inn, 
fires of green wood were lighted to scare them 
away by the smoke ; but with little effect. 
While suffering under this affliction, we read the 
following story in the New York Sun, and sym- 
pathised very sincerely with the unfortunate hero 
of it. 

** A correspondent writes us, concerning the 
mosquitoes of Michigan, that a man who lived 
near Grand River, being in the woods, was ex- 
ceedingiy annoyed by mosquitoes, and took shel- 
ter under an inverted potash ketUe. His first 
emotions of joy for his happy deliverance and 
secure asylum were hardly over, when the mos- 
quitoes, having scentefl him, began to drive their 
probosces through the kettle ; fortunately he had 
a hammer in his pocket, and he clenched them 
down as fast as they came through, until at last 
such a host of them were fastened to the poor 
man's domicile, that they rose and fiew away 
with it, leaving him shelterless ! !" 

Portland in Maine — We left the White 
Mountains on the 16th of July, and descended 
through the " Notch," a highly romantic pass 
made by a narrow clef\ in the mountains. \n 
many parts its features are grand and awful, 
rising almost to the sublime. After a few miles 
of rapid declivity, the valley opens, and the 
mountains diminish in height. The scenery, 
however, continues very beautiful. We reached 
Conway, 36 miles distant, at half past 7 P. M. 
We found a pleasant clean inn and attentive host. 
On the 17lh we drove to Portland in Maine, 65 
miles, through a gently undulating country, much 
of it still unsettled, and the crops so late that 
barley is only now coming into the ear, and oats 
are still less advanced. Very little wheat is sown. 
In the valley of the Connecticut we saw numer- 
ous maple trees, each with a little trough stand- 
ing at its root, into which their tup is received 



for the purpose of making sugar ; but we have 
seen few or none in Maine. Wild strawberries 
and wild raspberries every where abound, and 
occasionally dishes of them are presented at table 
in the inns. Portland is a beautiful town of 
16,000 inhabitants, lying in a fine bay ; it owns 
a great number of vessels, which are chartered 
out to merchants in most parts of the Union, and 
make voyages all over the globe. Its own com- 
merce is not extensive ; but so many of these 
vessels arrive for orders and repairs, that its har- 
bour presents an array of ships, unexpected both 
in numbers and tonnage. 

We drove to Cape Cottage, on Casco Bay, 
where we enjoyed sea breezes and beautiful 
scenery for eight of the hottest weeks of the 
season. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



1839. 



July 18. Cape Cottage, — Ever since we left 
New York, we have been looking for some calm 
and cool retreat in which to spend the remainder 
of the summer. We happened to take up a 
Portland newspaper which contained an adver- 
tisement of the accommodations and agrHsienta 
presented by Cape Cottage, situated in the neigh- 
bourhood of this town, ami they seemed to be so 
exactly what we wanted, that we have come 
hither to inspect them. To our great joy, they 
even exceed the description, and are in every re- 
spect to our mind. We have, therefore, engaged 
apartments here for several weeks. 

Rammohun i?ojy.—- This individual presents 
an interesting object of study to the phrenologist. 
We possess an authentic cast of his head taken 
after hb death in England ; and it is distin- 
guished from the heads of his counUymen (of 
whose skulls the Phrenological Society in Edin- 
burgh has upwards of fifty specimens) in the fol- 
lowing particulars. It is considerably larger ; and 
the development of the moral aiKl intellectual 
organs in particular is decidedly superior to that 
which is presented by any other Hindoo skull in 
the collection. Causality, and also Benevolence, 
Firmness, and Conscientiousness, are large and 
far above their average size in Hindoo heads. 

I have unexpectedly met with a clear, con- 
densed, and authentic account of his moral and 
intellectual qualities, which 1 now present to the 
reader. 

Rammohun Roy having been assailed in 
" Travels in South-Eautem Asia, &c., by How- 
ard Malcolm," has been defended by William 
Adam, formerly missionary in Benfral, in the 
Christian Examiner and General Review for 
July, 1839, published in Boston. Mr. Adam 
says that Rammohun Roy ** promoted the estab- 
lishment of the Hindoo College by the wealthy 
Hindoos of Calcutta, at the sugc^estion of Euro- 
pean gentlemen, by remaining silent and inactive 
at a time when the prejudice against him ran 
very high among his countrymen, and when he 
was assured by his European friends that his in- 
terference and support would prove more hurt- 
ful than salutary, by alarming the jealousy and 
calling into activity the bigotry and intolerance 
of his opponents. He gave valuable suggestions 
to Lord Amherst, the governor-general, when 
the Government Sanscrit College was about to 
be established. He pointed out the comparative 
worthlessness of much of what is called Hindoo 
learning, and the value and importance of the 
pure and useful science of Europe to his coun- 
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trymen. Subsequently, he built expensive school 
rooms, and established a school at his own cost, 
for the more useful branches of native learning, 
the English language, and its science and litera- 
ture. The latter department only went into 
operation. He gave his cordial and zealous sup- 
port to Mr. Duff in the establishment of the in- 
stitution in Calcutta connected with the GenerfJ 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland for the pro- 
motion * of native education. He encouraged a 
wealthy friend and adherent to establish a large 
English school on his estate in one of the inte- 
rior districts of Bengal, and to place it under the 
superintendence of the General Assembly's mis- 
sionaries. To Lord William Bentinck, gover- 
nor general of kidia, in tlie first place, and in the 
highest sense, must be ascribed the honour of 
abolishing the practice of Hindoo widows burn- 
ing themselves on their husband's funeral piles ; 
but next to him it belongs to Rammohun Roy. 
Previous to the act of abolition, from 300 to 400 
widows were burned annually. Long before 
this period Rammohun Roy had endeavoured to 
awaken the attention of government and of the 
European community to the monstrous evil. 
He wrote pamphlets in English and Bengalee 
proving that it was not an essential doctrine of 
the Hindoo religion. He also exposed the 
modern abuses of the rite, the application of 
stupifying drugs and force to prevent them from 
escaping from the pile. With litde aid from 
others, amid many discouragements, he pursued 
his course, and lived to see the prohibition en- 
acted as a law. 

** Born a Hindoo of the Hindoos, as Paul was 
a Hebrew of the Hebrews, he had every induce- 
ment to acquiesce in the system of religion 
which, by divine right, gave him so distinguished 
and privileged a place ; but in early life he freed 
himself from the shackles of idolatry, and opened 
his mind to the grand and elevating idea of the 
Universal Father, which he retained with firm 
conviction to his latest breath. Nor was this a 
barren conviction. His mind expanded in be- 
nevolence towards all his brethren of mankind, 
and his life was spent in their service. With an 
original capacity for metaphysical reasoning, re- 
fined and strengthened by cultivation in the school 
of Hindoo logic, he employed his profound and 
various learning to attack the complicated sys- 
tem of Hindoo idolatry, which, in Calcutta, we 
consider that he chiefly has contributed to shake 
to its foundations, although the time is probably 
yet far distant when it will wholly disappear 
from even a single city of India. In this contro- 
versy even Christian missionaries have been 
glad to avail themselves of the resources brought 
into use by his acute mind, and to borrow arrows 
from his quiver without acknowledgment. He 
laboured, as we have shown, in the cause of 
education. He laboured to protect the rights, 
and to save the lives of Hindoo widows. He 
took a deep interest in every political movement 
throughout the civilised world favourable to civil 
and political liberty. He laboured in conversa- 
tion, and by writing, through the medium of the 
press, and by evidence given before parliamenta- 
ry committees during his residence in England, 
to give a right direction to the measures then in 
progress for the future government of British 
India. In his whole career' we see the good as 
well as the great man, the patriot and philan- 
thropist as well as the philosopher ; and the ef- 
fect of such a career, and of such an example, 
is not to be measured in the narrow spirit of sec- 
tarianism, inspired by those who opposed and 



counteracted him in life, and who now, since the 
grave has closed over him, would depreciate and 
misrepresent his labours." P. 400. 

TJu Mosquitoes, — I am now blind in one eye, 
and lame in both feet, from mosquito bites. We 
rise at five o'clock in the morning, and see the 
sun ascend in beautiful majesty from the Adautic 
Ocean, which is spread beneath our windows. 
We breakfast at seven, dine at one, drink tea at 
six, and go to bed at nine o'clock. My time is 
spent in preparing the MS. of my lectures on 
Moral Philosophy for the press, in reading, and 
in maintaining correspondence with my friends 
in Europe and the United States. But fur the 
mosquitoes, this place would be a paradise of 
beauty and delight. 

July 29. Ther. 66''. Public v?^aird.— The 
remarks made on 25th May, are already verified. 
The Great Western has arrived from England, 
and brings the following intelligence. The drain 
on the Bank of England for gold to pay for grain 
imported from the continent of Europe has pro- 
ceeded steadily for several months, until at last, 
the bank, in order to contract its circulation and 
recall the specie, has raised the rate of interest 
on bills discounted to 5i per cent. This has led 
to a conUraction of discounts by the country 
banks in England. Commerce and manufac- 
tures are embarrassed, and the prices of com- 
modities are rapidly falling. From this and 
other causes, the demand for cotton has grcady 
decreased, and the prices have given way. The 
fall in this article not only gives a severe blow to 
the American cotton speculators, but is seriously 
afiecting the interests of the whole Union. The 
very large quantity of goods lately imported from 
Europe into the United States must be paid for 
by means of sales, in the French and English 
markets, of cotton, flour, or public securities. 
Flour has become depressed in consequence of 
the expectation at present entertained of a good 
crop in England ; cotton also has decreased in 
value ; and American securities have become un- 
saleable in consequence of the great scarcity of 
money in Britain, and the embarrassments which 
arc anticipated to ensue from these combined 
causes. The rate of exchange is turning rapidly 
against the United States, whidi increases the 
amount of their debts to England ; and a general 
crisis is expected. 

The Firemen, — " The Pennsylvanian" of 
22d June contains a letter from *' A Father," 
pointing out, in forcible terms, the great evils oc- 
casioned to the morals and habits of young men 
by the "infatuation of fire entwines." He s.ys 
that all his apprentices who did not join fire com- 
panies did well in business ; but that those who 
did join them, to the number of thirty-one, gene- 
rally became unsteady and went to ruin. 

77ic American Press, — The New York Even- 
ing Post, speaking of the personalities which not 
unfrequently disgrace the columns of the Ameri- 
can press, remarks : ** The Philadelphia news- 
paper press is certainly superior to ours in the 
general decency wiih which it is conducted, and 
we have no doubt that the general reputation of 
its conductors is proportionably higher in the 
community." In so far as my means of obser- 
vation extend, I fully concur in the remarks of 
the Evening Post. The press of Philadelphia 
in its editorial articles, appeared to me to stand 
in a creditable position in regard equally to morals, 
knowledge, and literary attainments. 

The Oiimer^s Bights in a Pew, — I have al- 
ready mentioned, that when an American church 
is built, the pews are generally sold by public 



auction, and that each purchaser become$ aiw). 
lute proprietor of his pew. Several quettiou 
have been tried in the courts of law reganiiM 
the nature of the right acquired by the purrhaer. 
It has been decided, that a pew is real eitaU^ni 
is governed by the laws relating to that»peciet 
of property. The control of it does not h 
with the majority of the pew-bolden. 'JW 
can determine as to the management of the build* 
ing, and impose assessments, in certain caia, 
for keeping it in repair ; but they canoot prescribe 
to the owner the manner in which be shall ue 
his pew. A proprietor in a church beeamedji- 
satisfied with the minister, boarded over his pev, 
and threatened, if the minister did not resign, id 
keep pigs in it. He was rich and sdfwiQed, 
and would have executed his threat The mm- 
ter resigned. The remedy would have bea 
found in an action for abatement of ntiiftaooe,at 
the instance of the conterminous proprietoa 
Another pew-owner in the most fashionable part 
of a chuich was ofiended with his neigfaboiin, 
and let his pew to a family of negroes, on rootii- 
tion that they should po^ses6 it. They did n. 
and the other proprietors, finding there wu no 
remedy for this in law, bought up his light it t 
very high price. The Boston Times repom 
the following case, which has recently occurred: 
— ** On the 4th of July last, Mr. James Jackici 
of Middleborough, nailed up his pew in charck 
at that place, and covered it over with boank, 
painted over with red ochre, in order, v heni!, 
to prevent its being used for the dissemioatioiflf 
locofoooism, by Mr. Hallet, then editor of ibe 
Boston Advocate. Some of the town's peopk 
broke into the [tew and used it, in conseqaeare 
of which the owner sued the trespassers, and ^ 
covered nominal damages of one cent, he haricf 
expressly stated, that he desired nothing izw 
than a verdict to establish his right of pTopcrtvr 
A general law should be enactod to restrain tk 
right of property in pews within the limiisof 
decency and common sense.* 

Jl School/or Good Little ^oyt.— The foUot- 
ing advertisement struck me as curioos, from tbr 
contrast which it presents to the trettmem ff 
children in Scotland forty years ago. ^ hcD 1 
entered the High School of Edinbareh, tisf 
worthy preceptor, Mr. Luke Fraser, could scarw- 
ly be said to teach. He prescribed to us lessoae 
to be learned, and if we did not repeat tliem, ke 
flojrged us heartily. Such an essential dcBMt 
did the flogging constitute in our educadon, M 
when the pupils of the high school of thosediji 
meet, they still ask each odier, under what teaciw 
did you ^^ suffer?'^ It is refreshing to sec so 
vast an improvement in the treatment of yoath 
as this adverti:iement bespeaks :— 

^^ Juvenile Boarding «ScAoo/— For small bow, 
at the six-milestone, Bloomingdale (Ninth street,, 
New York. It is located on Dr. V. Moifs b«ii- 
tiful mansion-grounds, with extensive prinlert 
There is a bathing-room in tlie house; or ti* 
boys can bathe in the river, and be tanght ifl 
swim by a competent person. The prenu* 
furnish an abundance of the finest fruits, cheni* 
currants, raspberries, strawberries, jp)osebcn««. 
apples, pears, .fcc. In addiuon, the bovs «* 
furnished with a fine stock of rabbits, Gaaa 
pigs, pigeons, turtles, hens, &c. The best » 



• We cannot pretend to %ny thjit the odd fashiM ^ 
using one's pew, as describH in the text, i*' JJJ* 
kee notion ; but it may with truth be said, that ^ 
an exhibition of a man's right of property has nwj 
if ever been witnessed in more southern pv<i* 
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structioD is provided, and the maternal superin- 
tendence is not surpassed. The house having 
been found too small, a handsome addition and 
many improvements have just been made, in or- 
der to aceoiiimodate a few more boys." 

7'Ac Massachubelts Fifteen Gallon Law, — 
A regular legal opposition to this law is proceed- 
ing in the courts at Boston. The rum-dealers 
continue openly to retail rum in small quantities 
in de6ance of the statute ; they are prosecuted 
by the attorney- general before the municipal 
court, and fined ; they refuse to pay, and are com- 
mitted to prison amidst large assemblages of peo- 
ple, and breaches of the peace are dreaded. Af- 
ter the condemnation of George C. Jacobs to 
pay a fine of $10 and costs, he was allowed to 
go at large on a bond for his reappearance on a 
future day, and the mob moved towards the store 
of a gentleman who had, on.a previous occasion, 
acted as complainant and witness against a rum- 
seller, with the obvious design of destroying his 
property. 

*' But the mayor, the marshal, and the sheriff 
were on the spot, and exerted themselves to pre- 
serve order. Many active police officers min- 
gled among the crowd, and when a person was 
particularly disorderly, he was seized and con- 
veyed to the watchhouse. A number of disor- 
derly persons were thus taken away, which had 
the effect of preventing the ebullition of passion 
which many anticipated. There was, however, 
a good deal of noise, cheers, and hurras, and it 
was obvious that nothinir but the presence of a 
strong civil force, and we knowledge that the 
military would appear immediately if called upon, 
prevented scenes of riot." — Mercantile Journal, 

Temperance, — The late report of the New 
York City Temperance Society states that the 
number of licensed liquor shops in that city in 
1828 was 3162 ; in 1838, with a much increased 
population, 2507. 

There were in the State of New York alone, 
in J 825, 1129 distilleries; the number is now 
reduced to about 200. In 1837, there were in 
operation in the city of New York and vicinity 17 
large grain distilleries ; now there are but nine. 
In 1837, 32,880,000, jVt gallons of first proof 
domestic spirits were mspected in this city ; in 
1838, 18,040,000 ^V gallons, being 14,633,000 
gallons less than in the preceeding year, or 
a falling off of more than 33 per cent., and 
greater than double the decrease of any previous 
year. 

In the importations of distilled liquor into the 
port of New York the last year, there was also 
a decrease of 25 per cent. And it is worthy of 
notice, that, according to the latest returns of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in 1837, there was 
a decrease of 1,285,084 gallons of wine, as com- 
pared with the importations of 1836. — June 
1839. 

Education, — The American newspapers re- 
port that the house of commons lately passed, by 
a majority of two, a grant of 30,000/. for the pur- 
poses of education, but that the lords threw out 
the measure ; and that the bishops and peers 
waited on the queen, and presented an address 
remonstrating against the appropriation of some 
other moneys granted for educational purposes, 
because it was to be bestowed by the privy coun- 
cil for the benefit of all sects. It is further men- 
tioned that, in the month of June last, Lord John 
Russell, in his place in the house of commons, 
announced ** tliat government had abandoned the 
plan of national education which it had intended 
to introduce (normal schools). So much cla- 



mour had been raised against it, and such great 
and persevering efforts had been made to excite 
an adverse feeling to it throughout the country, 
that it would be unadvisable to proceed farther 
with it." In the course of my travels in the 
United States, and also in letters, I have fre- 
quendy been asked what this means. To the 
Americans it appears altogether incomprehensible. 
I cannot at present explain it. 

Aug. 5. Ther. 61°. J)e TocquevUle's " De- 
mocracy in America,''^ — Before leaving Scodand 
I had perused this work with much interest and 
instruction, and I have now completed a second 
reading of the American edition, with notes by 
John C. Spencer, Esq., Secretary of Slate for 
New York, appended to it in correction and elu- 
cidation of the text. After having lived nearly a 
year under the institutions of which it treats, I 
perceive its merits still more clearly than before. 
1 have heard lawyers, politicians, philosophers, 
and intelligent men of every class, commend this 
work as the most coirect and profound that has 
been written by any foreigner on the United 
States, and in this opinion 1 fully concur. M. 
De Tocqueville's powers of observation are a«d- 
inirable; his accutacy is astonishing (for Mr. 
Spencer's notes do not convict him of any fun- 
damental errors affecting the general value of the 
work) ; his talent for analysis is great ; while 
his depth and comprehensiveness place him in 
the first class of philosophical thinkers. Add to 
these great qualities an inflexible honesty that 
turns neither to the right hand nor to the left, 
and that never slumbers, but presides equally 
over his statements of fact, his estimates of man- 
ners, and his logical deductions. He certainly 
has no equal among the authors who have written 
on the United States. Those who desire to 
understand the theory and practice of the Ame- 
rican institutions, and even the existing manners, 
need go to no other source. The only point in 
which I perceive a deficiency is a want of a phi- 
losophy of mind that might have enabled him to 
penetrate more clearly into the future. In the 
United States a vast moral experiment is in pro- 
gress. He perceives its magnitude and import- 
ance, and the embarrassments with which it is 
beset ; but he does not equally well appreciate 
the relation in which the phenomena stand to the 
human faculties, or divine their ultimate effect on 
American civilisation. The reader rises from 
the perusal of his work embarrassed by fears and 
doubts. It appears to me that phrenology ena- 
bles us to dispel much darkness from the horizon, 
and to view the future progress of the United 
States in a more favourable light than that in 
which it is regarded in his pages. 

He censures American manners and institu- 
tions with nearly as much severity as many Eng- 
lish writers whose works have been heartily 
abused by the American press, yet his book is 
spoken of with uniform re8p>ect. Two reasons 
may be assigned for this difference of treatment. 
First, His candour disarms resentment. Every 
honest mind perceives that he is actuated by the 
love of truth alone, apd that, if facts be disagree- 
able, he is not answerable for their effects. Se- 
condly, His work is philosophical, and is not 
generally read by the American people. It is 
not necessary, therefore, for the press to abuse 
it in order to gratify the public taste. 

Captain Marryat's ** Diary" has just appeared, 
and the American newspapers are busy abusing 
him : Mrs, Trollope, Captain Hamilton, Captain 
Basil Hall, Mrs. Buder, and Miss Martineau, all 
come in for a fresh vituperation. The Portland 



Advertiser however, praises De Tocqueville, and 
blames the Americans for not reading his work. 
It strikes me that many of the provincial Ame- 
rican newspapers abuse Captain Marryat without 
having even seen his work. The New York 
newspapers quoted it on its first appearance in 
that city, and poured forth torrents of invective 
against it. As soon as these papers reached. the 
distant states, the press of every hamlet produced 
an original cridcism of the work, condemning it 
without measure and without mercy. From 
what 1 have learned regarding the slow circula- 
tion of books into distant parts, I am led strongly 
to suspect that in many instances these discourses 
were founded solely on the New York texts and 
materials ; and that the principle is boldly acted 
on that it is a safe rule to condemn every work 
which speaks disparagingly of the United States, 
without enquiring very minutely into either its 
merits or details. 

Libraries in Steamboats, — Almost every Eng- 
lish and Scottish, and probably Irish steamboat, 
has a library for the use of the passengers, free. 
I have never seen a library at all in an American 
steamboat except in the '* Whitehall" on I^ake 
Champlain, and the terms of reading were a de- 
posit of two dollars, and payment of twelve and 
a half cents for the use of each volume. I saw 
nobody using the library on these terms. 

Aug. 13. Ther. 61°. Maine Loan,—! for- 
merly mentioned that the legislature of Maine 
had voted $800,000 to defend the disputed ter- 
ritory against England, and that the treasurer of 
the stale had applied in New York for the money 
without success. He is now advertising for 
loans on state bonds for $1000 (200/. sterling,) 
bearing interest at six per cent., and redeemable 
in four, six, or eight years, in the option of the 
lender. He mentions several banks where his 
bonds may be obtained. There seems no great 
risk of Maine raising a large army when her 
finances are so circumscribed. It is probably a 
fortunate circumstance for this young, but pros- 
perous and rising state, that the commercial dif- 
ficulties of the present crisis have prevented her 
from engidfing herself in debt. Her efforts never 
could have seliled the boundary question, and she 
is wise to entrust her interests to the government 
of the United States. 

Long Island Pauper Schools, — I have already 
adverted to the defective accommodation provided 
for die pauper children in the Long Island schools. 
It is gratifying to perceive the promptitude with 
which evils are remedied in the United States. 
I perceive that on 17di August, the grand jury 
for the city of New York, among other matters 
demanding improvement, called attention to thesq 
schools. 

" The * nurseries' at the Long Island farm 
contain 516 boys, 172 girls, 12 men, and 76 wo- 
men — total, 776. The buildings at the farm are 
deemed, by the grand inquest, both insufficient 
and unsuitable to accommodate the large number 
of children collected there. 

"They would recommend that suitable fire- 
proof buildings be erected on Randall's Island 
(belonging to the corporation) when practicable, 
and that this establishment be removed there. 

** They regret that cases of ophthalmia still 
exist among the children, and would recommend 
that an entire separation, in a distinct building, 
and at a proper distance, should take place of the 
persons afflicted with this disease, and prompt 
measures be taken to eradicate it if possible. 
They believe that motives of humanity toward 
the children and those connected with the esta- 
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blishment as physicians and nurses, as well as 
economy, call for this arrangement." 

August 15. 'I^er. 65°. Puseyism in New 
York, — The New York Review ijj the organ of 
the Episcopalians of that city, and it toilows 
closely in the footsteps of the church of England. 
The 19th number contains a long and ebiborate 
defence of the Oxford '* Tracts for the Times," 
♦*0n Baptism," "The Holy Communion," 
** Who has authority to administer the Sacra- 
ments ^" ** The kind of prayers that may be 
offered for the dead," and **The authorily of 
tradition as a guide in religious faith and practice." i 
The reviewer defends tfie tracts in all points ex- I 
cept widi regard to prayers for the dead. The . 
perusal of this disquisiiion is like reading a col- 
lection of treatises of the middle ages, written by 
the schoolmen. The views which it defends are 
sadly out of place in the United States. The 
Review itself is fruide:>sly labouring to introduce j 
into America the scniiments and ideas which the t 
progress of knowledge is expelling from Great 
Britain. 

In an article in the same number on Thorn is 
Carlyle's History of the French Revolution 
(which it commends), the reviewer observes, 
that '* we see among all (Americans) of every 
political creed, and every religious faith, a dispo- 
sition to bring the universe of thought, sentiment, 
and feeling to the touchstone of the undcrsijuid- 
ing. We aie sadly afraid of mysteries." * * 
*» The higher powers shrink and wither in the 
shallow soil of man's wisdom and the philosophy 
of the understanding." '* The land in which the 
mass rules is not the free land ; that is the home 
bf freedom where the truth rules."t » * * 

" The French revolution wrote upon our enrth 
in letters of blood and fire, that as it is with the 
individual, so is it with the nation ; that to trust 
in the wisdom of man, to rely upon the under- 
standing of man, to leave tlie mysterious and 
cling to the intelligible only, to give up faith and 
confide in sight only, to substitute the love of 
happiness for the sense of duty, and the equality 
of the whole for the Christian brotherhood of the 
whole, — is to take the sure way. to crime and 
disappointment, and slavery and self-reproach." 
p. 135. 

The French revolution taught a lesson the very 
opposite of that which is here ascribed to it. 
For centuries before that event, the Roman 
Catholic clergy had fed the minds of the common 
people of France with *' mysteries," and liuight 
them to give up the ** wisdom of man," and to 
cling to the unintelligible. The people under 
their guidance had carefully shunned " the phi- 
losophy of the understanding," and yielded in all 
things to their priests. It is true that before the 
revolution, the philosophers of France had 
thrown off this yoke ; but the people at large had 
not done so. That event found them still in the 
profound ignorance into which they had been 
allowed by the clergy to fall ; and what were the 
consequences ? It was not the emancipated phi- 



•f 'i'his obviously means, — where the theological 
opinions of the reviewer rule. The remarks in the 
text remind me of an argument stated by one of the 
established clergymen of Glasjrow, at a church ex- 
tension meeting. It was the duty, he said, of the 
civil magistrate to endow the true religion. *'lt is 
asked, how is he to know which is the true religioni 
I answer, we are the teachers of the truth." The 
sentiment was addressed to his own flock, who loudly 
applauded this clear and satisfactory solution of the 
difficulty! The partisans of every other sect would 
have done the same. 



losophers who perpetrated the horrors of that 
tragedy; but the common people; the rude, 
ignorant, uninstructed mass ; the men who, with 
their ancestors, had for centuries been left to the 
sole giiidance of the priests, and who by them, 
lor their own ease and aggrandisement, had been 
kept in grovelling ignorance and disgraceful 
superstition. 

The reviewer observes, " Jf'e (the American 
people) are not safe from those causes which we 
suppose to have given its dreadful character to 
the French Revolution." ** This cause was the 
want of reverence. In feudal times, reverence 
was universal, except, perhaps, among a few of 
the best informed. As the world has giown 
older, the veneration for things formerly vene- 
rated has disappeared, because too olten ac- 
quaintance has proved them to be undeserving; 
and, while the old objects have ceased to be ven- 
erated, new objects deserving reverence, have 
not been- brought before us." These are sensi- 
ble remarks, but who would have expected to 
see a writer who could state them so clearly, pro- 
posing J^Uiet/um as a new object deserving to 
be venerated I ** In addition to tliis«," he con- 
tinues, ** the success which attended analysis and 
logic, as applied to matter, and many old preju- 
dices and habits, has given us an undue faith in 
these processes; and men. incline to trust and 
rely upon no truths save those reached through 
logic and analysis." This remark is not equally 
sound with thit which preceded it. Correctly 
stated, the proposition should stand thus : Men 
decline to receive any doctrine as trnth which 
directh/ ^ contradicts logic and analysis; and 
hence they reject Puseyism and its consequences. 
The reviewer proceeds : ♦* In the United States, 
all favours the growth of confidence in the intel- 
ligible ordy ; of reliance upon the tangible, the 
useful, the comprehensible. Efforts have been 
made from time to time to introduce among us 
more faith and reverence, and if we are not mis- 
taken, there is reason to think there is a philo- 
sophy now in progress that will help to sustain 
these efforts ; but as yet the favourers of reverence 
are few and scattered, separated by religious, or 
political, or social differences, — and the want of 
respect and veneration presents daily greater and 
greater dangers. Children do not rever^nce their 
parents, chiefly because these parents reverence 
nothing themselves. How can a father hope to 
he re.'jpected, who never expresses, by word or 
act, respect for his fellow-men or his Maker? 
Independence is, in our land, mistaken for free- 
dom." p. 133. He accuses Jefferson of having 
been tinctured with French principles, and con- 
cludes thus : ** We do think our country, then, 
in danger of becoming irreverent, religious, and 
sensual, rather than spiritual." 

The f^icls here slated , in regard to the present 
condition of the American mind, are to a consi- 
derable extent true ; but the remedy proposed of 
introducing Puseyism and the " mysterious" is 
preposterous. By tracing the cause of the evil 
we may arrive at a more rational perception of a 
remedy. The following views are offered with 
all deference to the reviewer's opinions. 

At the time of the American -revolution the 
Federal leaders were men of great talent, honour, 
and integrity ; but they had been educated in the 
monarchical principles of England. The people, 
even after they became republicans, continued to 
feel that respect for wealth and rank which their 
English training had impressed upon their minds, 
and they allowed the federalists to rule. The 
federalists, following the example of the aristo- 



cracy and the clergy in England, did oothio; to 
raise the character and intelligence of the people. 
In the progress of time this generation died ooi, 
and a new generation appeared. 'ITieydJeo- 
vered their own power, and made effons to wield 
it, and finally triumphed in the election oi Jd^ 
ferson to the presidential chair. While th« 
events were taking place, neidier the new leiJcri 
of the people, nor the defeated federalists, nn)e 
any adequate eflbrts to raise the standard of pcb- 
lie intelligence. They neither educated irod. 
lectually nor trained morally the people; bit 
left them to their own efforts, and to those of tl» 
clergy. After the peace of 1815, the fetW 
party was entirely ruined. They desceodd 
from their high pretensions, yielded up muciid 
their leaven of aristocracy, and amalgamated »hk 
the best of the republicans, and then taok tht 
name of whigs ; but still they did nothing e^e^ 
tually to educate the people. 

After a few years, the wdder democrats, wb 
had been extinguished by this coalition, bad & 
sagacity to discover that the people might be flit- 
tered and seduced away from the whi«8, ») 
they carne forth with democratical doetnoes ■ 
far below the amalgamated whig creed, a ^ 
creed had been below the federal. They tri- 
umphed in the election of General Jackson, aal 
still continue to hold power. The very footMb- 
tion of their victory was the want of rercrew 
in the people for old names, old doctnnes,i]id 
old measures ; but will Puseyism bring thei 
back to venerate these ? Assuredly not Tk 
error committed has been in following, for » 
long a period, the pernicious example oftiK 
church and aristocracy of England,— that rf 
neglecting to prepare the minds of the people Iff 
education, for wielding with success the tm 
power which the Ameiican instimtions bw 
committed to their hands. 

It is true that the education of tlie pwpici* 
now attracting serious attention ; but it is oeiy 
recently that this has been the case. The afliw 
generation at present on the stage is grwJJ^ 
under-educated in reference to their poliiifl> 
powers and their duties, and fifty years from ihf 
present time must elapse before the rcaleffejc 
of the American institutions can be fairly judfe^ 
of by their influence on an instructed generiu«t 
Even at thia day, notwithstanding all past a- 
periencc, the conviction is not general amoa?iiK 
whig party, that their only chance of re/fliwc 
power (for they may gain it by accident for » 
time) lies in raising the mental condition oN-^ 
people up to that degree of intelligence whic^ 
will enable them to understand the raonl aw 
political pi inciples on which the welfare of B^ 
tions is founded, and in training thera to aftp 
accordance with these. It is true ^^^^^'^^ 
purely selfish among the rich have discomn 
that they are in the hands of the masse?, wIkw 
ignorance and excitability alarm them. *i^l 
are, therefore, at last seriously desirous to ediwie 
them for self-preservation, if from no higher nx*- 
tive ; just as they would desire to pare the d*** 
of a wild beast that had unfortunately gat intofj 
drawing-room, and could not be c^P^'^'']T 
do not many of thera still linger over the foo*- 
tion of European society with regret, and lao* 
in their hearts that the people are their nas^ 
and that they cannot do without them? 

So far from the attempt being succe«slil •" 
bring back the people to reverence tbc oi«« 
wealth of the rich, or to invest the clergy ^ 
mysterious sanctity, it will now only ^^^^^ 
cule. The rich and the clergy mustbiii^**' 
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genuinely bonest man! Peace to him. Did he 
not, in spite of all, accomplish much for us? H'e 
walk smoothly over his great heroic life; step over 
his body sunk in the ditch tliere. We need not 
tpunt it, as we step on it! — Let the Hero rest. It 
was not to men's judgment that he appealed; nor 
have men judged him very well. 

Precisely a century and a year after this of Puri- 
tanism had got itself hushed up into decent compo- 
sure, and its results made smooth, in 1688, there 
broke out a far deeper explosion, much more difficult 
to hush up, known to all mortals, and like to be long 
known, by the name of French Revolution. It is 
properly the third and final act of Protestantism; 
the explosive confused return of mankind to Reality 
and tact, now that they were perishing of Sem- 
blance and Sham. We call our English Puritanism 
the second act: "Well, then, the Bible is true ; let 
us go by the Bible!" " In Church," said Luther; 
**In Church and State," said Cromwell, "let us go 
by what actually m God*9 Truth." Men have to re- 
turn to reality ; they cannot live on semblance. The 
French Revolution, or third act, we may well call 
the final one; for lower than that, savage Satitcti' 
lottism men oannot ffo. They stand there on the 
nakedest haggard l^act, undeniable in all seasons 
and circumstances ; and may and must begin again 
confidently to baild up from that. The French ex- 
plosion, like the £ngiish one, got its King, — who 
had no Notary parchment to show for htmself. We 
have still to glance for a moment at Napoleon, our 
second modern King. 

Napoleon does by no means seem to me so great 
a man as Cromwell. His enormous victories which 
reached over all Europe, while Cromwell abode 
mainly in our little England, are but as the high 
9tiit9 on which the man is seen standing ; the stature 
of the man is not altered thereby. I find in him no 
sach . tiVicm/y as in Cromwell; only a far inferior 
sort. No silent walking, through long years, with 
the Awful, Unnameable of this Universe; "walking 
with God," as he called it; and faith and strength 
in that alone : latent thought and valour, content to 
lie latent, then burst out as in a blaze of Heaven's 
lightning ! Napoleon lived in an age when God was 
no longer believed ; the meaning of all Silence, La- 
tency, was thought to be Nonentity : he had to begin 
not out of the Puritan Bible, but out of poor Sceptical 
Encycloftediea. This was the length the man carried 
it. Meritorious to get so far. His compact, prompt, 
every-way articulate character is in itself perhaps 
small, compared with our great chaotic particulate 
Cromwell's. Instead of *• dnmb Prophet struggling 
to speak," we have a portentous mixture of the 
Quac^k witbal ! Hume's notion of the Fanatic-Hypo- 
crite, with such truth as it has, will apply much 
better to Napoleon, than it did to Cromwell, to Ma- 
homet or the like, — where, indeed, taken strictly, it 
has hardly any truth at all. An element of hlame- 
abie ambition shows itself, fiom the first, in this 
man; gets the victory over him at last, and involves 
him and his work in ruin. 

" False as a bulletin" became a proverb in Napo- 
leon's time. He makes what excuse he could for it : 
that it was necessary to mislead the enemy, to keep 
up his own men's courage, and so forth. On the 
whole, these are no excuses. A man in no case has 
any liberty to tell lies. It had been in the long-run 
better for Napoleon, too, if he had not told any. In 
fact, if a man have any purpose reaching beyond the 
hour and day, meant to be found extant next day, 
what good can it ever be to promulgate lies % The 
lies are found out; ruinous penalty is exacted for 
them. No man will believe the liar next time even 
when he speaks truth, when it is of the last import- 
ance that he be believed. The old cry of wolf! — A 
Lie is no-thing ; you cannot of nothing make some- 
thing; you make nothing at last, and lose your 
labour in the bargain. 

Yet Napoleon had a sincerity : we are to distin- 
guish between what is superficial and what is funda- 
mental in insincerity. Across these outer mancen- 
VTings and quackeries of his which were many and 
most blameable, let us discern withal that the man 
had a certain instinctive ineradical feeling for reality ; 
and did base himself upon fact, to long as he had any 



basis. He has an instinct of Nature better ti\an his 
culture was. His savane^ Bourrierme tells us, in 
that voyage to Egypt, were one eveninff busily oc- 
cupied arguing that there could be no God. They 
had proved it, to their satisfaction, by all manner of 
lo^ic. Napoleon looking up into the stars, answers, 
" Very ingenious, Messieurs : but vfho made all 
that 1" The Atheistic logic runs off from him like 
water; the great Fact stares him in the face: "Who 
made all that?" So, too, in Practice: he, as every 
man that can be great, or have victory in this world, 
sees, through all entanglements, the practical heart 
of the matter; drives straight towards that. When 
the steward of his Tuilleries Palace was exhibiting 
the new upholstery, with praises and demonstration 
how glorious it was, and how cheap withal, Napo- 
leon, making little answer, asked for a pair of scis- 
sors, clipped one of the gold tassels from a window- 
curtain, put it in his pocket, and walked on. Some 
days afterwards, he produced it at the right moment, 
to the horror of his upholstery functionary : it was 
not gold but tinsel! In Saint Helena, it is not:.ble 
how he still, to his last days, insists on the practical, 
the real. " Why talk and complain ; above all, why 
quarrel with one another ? There is no resuitat in 
it; it comes to nothing that one can do. Say no- 
thing, if one can do nothing !'' He speaks often so, 
to his poor discontented followers ; ho is like a piece 
of silent strength in the middle of their morbid que- 
ruloiisness tiiere 

And accordingly was there not what we can call a 
faith in him, genuine so far as it went? That this 
new enormous Democracy, asserting ilsnlf here in 
the French Revolution, Ls an insuppressible Fact, 
which the whole world, with its old forces and in- 
stitutions, oannot put down : this was a true insight 
of his, and took his conscience and enthusiasm along 
with it,— a faiih. And did he not interpret the dim 
purport of it well 1 " La carri^re ouverte anx talent^ 
The implements to him who can handle them :" this 
actually is the truth, and even the whole truth; it 
includes whatever the French Revolution, or any 
Revolution, could mean. Napoleon, in his first 
period, was a true Democrat. And yet by the nature 
of him, fostered, too, by his military trade, he knew 
that Democracy, if it were a true thing at all, could 
not be an anarchy : the man had a heart-hatred for 
anarchy. On that twentieth of June (1792), Bour- 
rienne and he sat in a cofiiee-house, as the mob rolled 
by : Napoleon expresses the deepest contempt for 
persons in authority that they do not restrain this 
rabble. On the 10th of August, he wonders why 
there is no man to command these poor Swiss; they 
would conquer if there were. Such a faith in De- 
mocracy, yet haired of anarchy, it is that carries 
Napoleon through all his great work. Through his 
brilliant Italian Campaigns, onwards to the Peace of 
Loeben, one would say his inspiration is: "Triumph 
to the French Revolution; assertion of it against 
these Austrian Simulacra that pretend to call it a 
Simulacrum 1" Withal, however, he feels, and has 
a right to feel, how necessary a strong Authority is ; 
how tlie Revolution cannot prosper or last without 
such. To bridle in that great devouring, self-devour- 
ing Prenoh Revolution ; to tame it, so that its intrin- 
sic purpose can be made good, that it may become 
ovgaidcy and be able to live among other organisms 
and formed things, not as a wasting destruction 
alone : is not this still what he partly aimed at, as 
the true purport of his life; nay, what he actually 
managed to do 1 Through Wagrams, Austerlitzes ; 
triumph iifier triumph, — he triumphed so far. There 
was an eye to see in this man, a soul to dare and do. 
He rose naturally to be the King. All men saw that 
he -mas such. The common soldiers used to say on 
the march : "These babbling Avocatt^ up at Paris ; 
all talk and no work ! What wonder it runs all 
wrong 1 We shall have to go and put our Petit 
Caporal there !" They went, and put him there ; 
they and France at large. Chief-consulship, Empe- 
rorship, victory over Europe ; till the poor Lieutenant 
of La Fire, not unnaturally, might seem to himself 
the greatest of all men that had been in the world for 
souie ages. 

But at this point, I think, the fatal charlatan-ele- 
ment got the upper hand. He apostatised from his 



old faith in Pacts, took to believing in Sembianoet ; 
strove to connect himself with Austrian Dynasties, 
Popedoms, with the old false Feudalities which he 
once saw clearly to be false; considered that he 
would found " his Dynasty," and so forth ; that the 
enormous French Revolution meant only that! Tho 
man was " given up to strong delusion that he should 
believe a lie ;" a fearful but most sure thing. He 
did not know true from false now when he looked at 
them,— the fearfullest penalty a man pays for yield- 
ing to untruth of heart. Se/fznd false ambition had 
now become his god : t^Z/'-deception once yielded to, 
ali other deceptions follow naturally more and more. 
What a paltry patch- work of theatrical paper-mantles, 
tinsel, and mummery, had this man wrapt his own 
reality in, thinking to make it more real thereby ! 
His hollow V ope* B'Concordat, pretending to be a re- 
establishment of Catholicism, felt by himself to be 
the method of extirpating it, " la vaccine de la reli- 
gion:''* bis ceremonial Coronations, consecrations by 
the old Italian Chimera in Notre-Dame there, — 
"wanting nothing to complete the pomp of it," as 
Augereau said, "nothing but tlie half-million men 
who had died to put an end to all that!" Crom- 
well's Inauguration was by the Sword and Bible; 
what we must call a genuinely trve one. Sword 
and Bible was borne before him, without any chi- 
mera: were not these the real emblems of Puri- 
tanism: its true decoration and insignia 1 It had 
used them both in a very real manner, and pretended 
to stand by them now ! But this poor Napoleon mis- 
tof»k: he believed too much in the Dvpeability of 
mnn; saw no fact deeper in man than Hunger and 
tliis ! He was mistaken. Like a man that should 
build upon cloud : his house and he fall down in 
confused wreck, and depart out of the world. 

Alas! in all of us this charlatan-element exists; 
and might be developed, were the temptation strong 
enough. " Lead us not into temptation !" But it is 
fatal, 1 say, that it be developed. The thing into 
which it enters as a cognisable ingredient is doomed 
to be altogether transitory ; and however huge it may 
look, is in itself small. Napoleon's working, accord- 
ingly, what was it with all the noise it made 1 A 
flash as of gunpowder wide-spread ; a blazing up as 
of dry heath. For an hour, the whole Univeisti 
seems wrapt in smoke and flame ; but only for an 
hour. It goes out: the Universe with its old moun- 
tains and streams, its stars above and kind soil be- 
neath, is still there. 

The Duke of Weimar told his friends always. 
To bo of courage ; this Napoleonism was unjust, a 
f tlsehood, and could not last. It is true doctrine. 
The heavier this Napoleon trampled on the world, 
holding it tyrannously down, the fiercer would the 
world's recoil against him be, one day. Injustice 
pays itself with frightful compound-interest. I am 
not sure but he had better have lost his best park of 
artillery, or had his best regiment drowned in the 
sea, than shot that poor German Bookseller, Palm ! 
It was a palpable, tyrannous, murderous injustice, 
which no man, let him paint an inch thick, could 
make out to be other. It burnt deep into the hearts 
of men, it and the like of it; suppressed fire flashed 
in the eyes of m)en, as they thought of it, — waiting 
their day! Which day came: Germany rose round 
him. What Napoleon did, will in the long-run 
amount to what he didjuatlif! what Nature with her 
laws will sanction. To what of reality was in him; 
to that and nothing more. The rest was all smoke 
and waste. La carriire ouverte aux talens: that 
great true Message which has yet to articulate and 
fulfil itself every where, he left in a most inarticu- 
late state. He was a great cbauche, rude-draught; 
as, indeed, what great man is not? Left in too rude 
a state, alas ! 

His notions of the world, as he expresses them 
there at St. Helena, are almost tragical to consider. 
He seems to feel the most unaff*ected surprise that it 
has all ffone so; that he is flung out on the rock 
here, and the World is still moving on its axis. 
France is great, and all-great; and at bottom, he is 
France. England itself, he says, is by Nature only 
an appendage of France ; " another Isle of Oleron to 
France." So it was by JSTature, by Napoleon-Na- 
ture; and yet look how in fact — Here am 1! He 
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cannot understand it : inconceiTable that the reality 
has not corresponded to his programme of it ; that 
France wae not all great, that he was not France. 
*' Strons delusion,'* that he should believe the thing 
to be which it not ! The compact, clear-seeing, de- 
cisive Italian nature of him, strong, genuine, which 
he once had, has enveloped itself, half dissolved 
itself, in a turbid atmosphere of French Fanfaronade. 
The world was not disposed to be trodden down un- 
derfoot; to be bound into masses, and built together, 
as he liked, for a pedestal to France and him : the 
world had quite other purposes in view! Napo- 
leon's astonishment is extreme. But, alas! what 
help now ? He had gone that way of his ; and Na- 
ture also had gone her way. Having once parted 
with Reality, he tumbles helpless in Vacuity; no 
rescue for him. He had to sink there, mournfully as 
man seldom did ; and break his great heart, and die— 
this poor Napoleon: a great implement too soon 
wasted, till it was useless : our laist Great Man ! 

Our last, in a double sense. For here, finally, 
these wild roamings of ours, through so many times 
and places, in search and study of Heroes, are to 
terminate. I am sorry for it: there was pleasure for 
me in this business, if also mu<*.h pain. It is a great 
subject, and a most grave and wide one, this which, 
not to be too grave about it, I have named Hcrth- 
-morthip. It enters deeply, as I think, into the secret 
of Mankind's ways and vitalest interests in this 
world, and is well worth explaining at present. 
With six months, instead of six days, we might 
have done better. 1 promised to break ground on 
it; I know not whether I have even managed to do 
that. I have had to tear it up in the rudest manner 
in order to get into it at all. Often enoajrh, with 
these abrupt utterances thrown out isolated, unex- 
plained, has your tolerance been put to the trial. 
Tolerance, patient candour, all-hoping favour and 
kindness, which I will not speak of at present. The 
accomplished and distinguished, the beautiful, the 
wise, something of what is best in England, have 
listened patiently to my rude words. With many 
feelings, I heartily thank you all ; and say, Good be 
with you all ! 



From Addifon'« DaroaKoa and Palmyra. 

GREEK FETE. 

I was called at half past six o'clock in the morn- 
ing to go and see a Greek fete outside the town. 
On arriving at the bridge, called the Caravan bridge, 
over the ancient Meles, close to the Turkish burying 
ground, and in the midst of beautiful gardens, we 
found a motley collection of Franks, Turks, Arme- 
nians, and Jews. There were Armenian women in 
their white mantles, drawn partly over the face ; and 
manceuvred by two or three, who had some preten- 
sions to beauty, with all the art of experienced co- 
quettes. Greek girls in their scarlet caps and blue 
tassels, and Frank women, a mixed race of all na- 
tions, in the latest imported Parisian mode. There 
was the Armenian in his loose robe and extraordi- 
nary head-dress, called the calpack, like an immense 
f pincushion ; the Turk in his flowing turban and pe- 
isse lined with sable ; the Greek in his scarlet cap, 
and the mixed Frank population, cutting a poor figure 
in their long frock coats" and black beaver hats. In 
a fine, fresh, green looking garden, filled with let- 
tuces and cucumbers, and in walks bordered by the 
orange, the pomegranate, the fig-tree, were nume- 
rous parties, eatin? their breakfasts of bread, meat, 
and little fish, pickled in barrels ; at the bottom of 
the garden was an old woman with a knife, cutting 
off orange blossoms and distributing them among a 
crowd of girls. Seating ourselves under a tree, we 
called for a pipe and cof^. There were no Turkish 
ladies to be seen; they are not allowed to mix in 
such entertainments ; and although the Turks seem 
well enough pleased to contemplate the unveiled 
charms of the Greek and Frank women, yet they 
would OB no account afford their own the same pri- 
vilege of being looked at and admired. Many of 
the women are placed under the superintending care 
of an old hag, who is responsible for their actions, 



and under whose guidance they walk in gardens and 
environs of the town. Then it is that some voung 
Frank, who chances to pass the troop, when the old 
woman is at their head in front, may perhaps be gra- 
tified by seeing the veil for an instant removed, and 
a pretty laughing fac« exposed to view, and a pair of 
eyes which tell tales. 
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1 am never alone — at early dawn. 

When the lark pours her joyous notes on high, 
When the diamond dew-drop gems the lawn, 

And the daisy opens her tearful eye — 
1 am never alone — with fragrant hair, 
The Spirit of the first young Hour is there. 

In one loud psean our songs arise — 
*^ Thanks to our God for the earth and skies, 
For the early dawn, the glittering dews. 
For the heaven of song, the glow of hues, 
For the life, the light, Uie love we share. 
Thanks! thanks! for the thoughts of praise and 
prayer." 

1 am never alone — at warm noon-day. 

When the breeze is drank by the scorching heat, 
When the lark hath hushed his thrilling lay, 

And th^ fiowers shut up their odours sweet — 
I am never alone — beside me lies 
The Spirit of the Wood, with deep dark eyes. 

My heart is stilled with flower and bird, 
My soul is with that spirit heard : 
Low, soft as summer's breath arise — 
*» Thanks to our God for the earth and skies. 
For the glowing noon, the cooling glade. 
For the sweets of rest, the calm of shade; 
For the life, the love, the peace we share, 
Thanks! thanks! for tlie thoughts of praise and 
prayer." 

I am never alone — at evening's close. 

When the twittering birds bid earth good night. 

When the insect hums round the lautel-rose, 
And the bat flies low in the dim twilight — 

I am never alone— on bended knee 

The Spirit of the Night- wind prays with me. 



NEW BOOKS. 

Biography and Poetical Jiemaim of the late Mirgaret 
Milter Davidson, By Washington Irving. Phi- 
ladelphia: Lea & Bianchard, IB4I. 

This was a labour of love. There is the same 
affinity between the character and genius of this 
youthful poetess and her biographer, which existed! 
in the case of Kirke White and his biographer, 
Southey. In each case the task of recovering and 
embalming the remains of a deceased favourite, en- 
casing them in the amber of their own beautiful 
creations, has been executed with an affectionate 
solicitude which does honour to the author's heart. 

Margaret Miller Davidson was the sister of Lu- 
cretia Davidson, celebrated for her poetical talents 
and lamented for her early death. Margaret had the 
same peculiarities of charncter and talent, the same 
moral and physical constitution, as her sister ; and 
like her died in early life. Her literary remains 
were entrusted to Mr. Irving by her mother, not less 
on account of his intimacy with the family, than his 
taste and judgment as an editor. The Memoir occu- 
pies 152 pages of the volume; the Remains 207 
pages, nearly all in verse. 

Parents should read this volume. It conveys a 
very decisive warning against permitting the preco- 
cious talent of the young and delicate to develope it- 
self by strong intellectual stimulants to the neglect 
of physical culture. This subject has not hitherto 
attracted much attention. But it is important, inas- 
much as we every year behold numbers sinking 
early into the tomb, whose lives might have been 
preserved by a careful attention to the equilibrium 
of mental and physical development. 



The Moral InJIttenee, Dangero^ and Duties, emmedti 
with Great CiHe; By John Tood. PhiladdpUt: 
Smith At Peck, comer of Arch and Third Btmti, 
1841. 

The author of the Student's Manaal could not km 
exerted his peculiar talents for moral instinctioiiiBa 
more fertile field than he has selected in the preMt 
instance, and his usual vivid, fresh, and higrl)ljpi«< 
tical manner was never exhibited to better adfaotige 
than in this volume. We commend it to readenof 
all classes, as a book full of excellent instmctioi. 



Jl Practical Treatise on tJte Human Teeth : fhtraaj 
the Cautet of their Dettruction^ ami the Mem 
of their Pretervation. By William Robbrtsos. 
With plates. First American from the seccnd 
London edition. 8vo. Philadelphia, 1841. Lea 
& Bianchard. 

This work is not addressed solely to the pro^ 
sional dentist, but to the public at largv. Itii 
written in such a manner as to be wholly iDtelli|[ibW; 
and although sbme of the author's views — in npsi 
to the production of decay in the teeth — may adnit 
of dispute, he conveys information that mustberalB' 
able to all. He states specifically in the preAreto 
the first edition, that one of his objects, ^ indeed, ik 
chief one," was to make the non-professional rcder 
acquainted with the nature and progress of eariei, 
and with the preventive and remedial meuoiei 
which it is necessary to adopt, and that, tbeit^ 
he has entered no farther into the considentioo of 
the anatomical structure of the teeth, and <^thepaiti 
connected with them, than appeared to him tobeil* 
solutely necessary, in order to make that part of Dm 
subject clear and intelligible. 

The work will furnish useful hints to eveiy o» 
who is solicitous — and who is not — topnpserretfai 
integrity of the important organs of which it tmii. 



J^cturtt on Univeroalitm. By Rbv. Joel Pabxbi. 
D. D. New York : John S. Taylor & Co., 1841. 

This is a reprint of a very popular book on pdeis^ 
cal theology, published several years since. Tk 
new edition is remodeled so as to reply to leceel 
arguments adduced in favour of nniveraalism. Of 
its merits as a theological argument, we can hardlj 
be expected to offer a ver^ elaborate notice, li i^ 
like all Mr. Taylor's publicaUons, very handsooielj 
printed and bound. 

This work is for sale at the bookstore of Hr.R. 
L. H. George, Fifth street, above ChesnoU 
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RULES FOR INVIGORATING THE CON- 
STITUTION. 

(CoLCluded A-om i\o. SJ.) 

In 1820, 1 was consulted respecting the health 
of Miss Fisher. She had from the age of six or 
seven, exhibited uncommon abilities for a child, 
and though one of a large family, was decidedly 
a favourite of her father, who was a man of highly 
respectable literary attainments. Conscious, as 
she must have been at an early period, of his 
fondness, it seemed the greatest pleasure of her 
life to merit his approving smile ; and as nothing 
pleased him so much as her rapid progress in 
learning, she gave her whole soul to her studies 
with a devotedness tiuly astonishing. When 
eight years old, the quantity of poetry she had 
committed to memory, and rehearsed with a 
^at deal of taste and expression, was almost 
incredible, and as she sat upon her father's knee, 
repeating the sweet strains of Cowper, Hemans, 
and others, it was easy to see the mingled emo- 
tions of pleasure and parental affection which 
ihey excited. 

I pass over several years with the bare men- 
lion of her uniform success in obtaining the tiist 
prizes at school, and come to a period that has a 
more immediate bearing on our subject. Miss 
Pisher attained her eighteenth year, was rather 
lall, but very spare and delicate : her complexion 
was fair, and her large blue veins were very 
ipparent about her neck and arms ; her eye was 
inimated and full of expression ; her voice, in 
>rdiniry conversation, was peculiarly soft and 
nelodious, and the remarkable sweetness of her 
emper was perceptible at the first glance. Her 
)erson I will not minutely describe — it would be 
1 welling too hmg upon the casket, when the gem 
t contains should at once rivet the attention. 

Her mind was truly a gem of the Srst order, 
)098essing those native qualities which alone 
»n give intrinsic value. It had received all the 
mprovement which the most unwearied labour 
Jould bestow upon it, or even a father's heart 
:ould desire, and now shone forth in all the per- 
ectness of its splendour. But, alas ! it was like 
he meteor's blaze which appears for a moment, 
ind then vanishes for ever. Her father had in- 
Iced gained a prodigy, but lost a child. Need I 
ell the sad sequel of her tale — it is what all have 
vitnessed, and what may be told of thousands, 
i slight cough gave the first warning of the im- 
>ending calamity, and her whole appearance ex- 
libited, to the practised eye, a consliiution ruined 
ly neglect of exercise and incessant application 
study ; and the advances of that relentless dis- 
ase, consumption, were indeed too visible ; but 



assuming all the mildness and gentleness of cha- 
racter for which its victim was remarkable, it 
seemed to take from her all fears of its certain 
consequences and final teimination. Still her 
fondness for those intellectual pursuits which 
had so much embellished the spiritual part, while 
its frail covering had been gradually fretted out, 
was unabated; still she seemed wrapt in a bright 
vision that was ere long to be interrupted, and 
could with difficulty be induced to pay any atten- 
tion to her health. Why should she ? She felt 
no pain, and she could discover in herself no in- 
dications of disease. A slight cold would account 
for her cough — her appetite was as usual — her 
spirits were undiminished — and to convince her 
that a fatal disease was already fastening upon 
her, was to convince her against the evidence of 
her own senses. 

Still, however, the destroyer was gaining 
ground, but so silendy, so stealthily, that no 
alarm was excited ; indeed, he seemed to fasci- 
nate the object of his wiles as the serpent does 
the harmless bird that it decoys to destruction, 
beguiling her with the mock roses and lilies 
under which he lay concealed, till she should 
yield unhesitatingly to his deadly embrace. 

Among all the diseases that prey upon human 
life, none are so false and deceitful as consump- 
tion. It singles out the fairest and most delicate 
part of the creation for its victims, and, alas ! too 
often foils all the exertion's and ingenuity of man 
to arrest its progress. Inflammations, fevers, 
and a host of other maladies, attack us openly, 
and with a degree of boldness that at once puts 
ns on our guard; but consumption is a concealed 
enemy, that silently and unsuspectedly gets pos- 
session of the citadel, and slowly carries on the 
work of destru^on at the very seat of life. 

But I am wandering from my subject, and fain 
would I leave the rest untold. Though short, it 
is full of melancholy — though the fate of thou- 
sands, it is not the less replete with painful inte- 
rest; for who can behold one so young, so intel- 
lectual, and so lovely, decked with false ro^les as 
for her bridal, and calmly and unconcernedly 
descending step by step to the gloomy mansion, 
and not be moved ? Suffice it to say, no human 
efibrts could delay the fatal moment, but her 
lovely spirit shone brightly to the very last, and 
when its frail tenement was no longer worthy to 
retain it, it was gently released almost without a 
strugs:le or a moan. 

Before closing my remarks on the education 
of females, I will give you a case which has 
appeared to me well calculated to show the per- 
nicious effects of misguided parental affection, 
and the power of nature in repairing in some 



measure the injury she has sustained under cer- 
tain circumstances. Such cases are undoubtedly 
rare, for either the health is irreparably destroyed 
by similar treatment during childhood,-or else the 
condition of the individuad prevents the applica- 
tion of the only efficacious remedy. 

Mrs. Robertson was bom of very respectable 
parents, both of whom were remarkably amiable, 
and she had the misfortune to be the oldest of 
several children. Her mother was one of those 
anxious, timid women, always looking out for 
sickness and accidents, and excessively alarmed 
at the most trifiiug indication of disease, or the 
least casualty. She early imbibed the idea that 
her first-born, Fanny, had an excessively delicate 
constitution, and would require all the care and 
assiduity that could possibly be bestowed upon 
her, to bring her to maturity. This probably 
arose in some measure from her being rather 
smaller than most children, and from her having 
been occasionally visited by some of the com- 
plaints peculiar to infancy. 

If Ffmny coughed or cried, or was disinclined 
to eat, or was restless at night, her mother was 
sure she was ill, and fiew immediately to the 
medicine chest for hive syrup, paregoric, or cas- 
tor oil ; and if the child did not soon appear en- 
tirely well in spile of this dosing, the doctor was 
summoned forthwith. She was not allowed to 
breathe the fresh air, even in mild weather, for 
fear of croup, and her stomach was kept so con- 
stantly disturbed by some of the aforesaid reme- 
dies, that nothing like healthy digestion took 
place; flatulence, acidity, and colic pains were 
the consequence, and these were invariably attri- 
buted to a naturally weak stomach, forbidding 
the use of any thing but barley-water and arrow- 
root. 

In spite of all these hindrances she grew up, 
but was in reality a very feeble girl. How could 
she be otherwise ? But what is a little remark- 
able is, that the mother so completely concen- 
trated all her anxious fears and unwearying at- 
tention in this first object of a mother's affection, 
that her other children, though brought up with 
sufficient care, completely escaped her pernicious 
officiousness, and were comparatively robust. 
The mother concluded from their general health 
that they were blessed with good constitution's, 
and required but little nursing; and as Fanny 
was the idol to whom all her sacrifices were 
offered, the younger sisters were early tauglit te 
wait upon their elder, and being allowed to exer- 
cise, eat, drink, and sleep something as nature 
dictated, they grew up healthy girls. 

It is not a little surprising that with all this 
petting, confinement, and <K>sing, which com* 
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monly sours the temper, poor Fanny should 
have been tolerably good-natured, not to say 
amiable; but she was one of the most kind- 
hearted, affectionate beiuga I ever saw ; and 
though her frame was very feeble, she was per- 
fectly free from any thing like disease. She was 
a living evidence of the extent to which nature 
will be sometimes thwarted in her purposes, 
though she is more freqnendy quick to avenge 
man's mischievous interference in her works. 
Left to herself, she rarely fails to perfect what 
she has commenced, but often interrupted, she 
indignanUy casts her task from her, as unworthy 
of being accomphshed. 

At nineteen, Fanny was married to a man of 
excellent character, who did all a kind-hearted 
husband could do to make her happy. This, as 
will appear, was no easy matter. When I be- 
came their physician, which was at an early 
period of my practice, they had two children, 
and Fanny was almost constantly requiring my 
attendance. She was never in my opinion dan- 
gerously ill, but incessantly complaining. She 
was very thin, pale, and feeble; and the least 
agitation brought on the most distressing nervous 
attacks, but 1 never could discover that she had 
any fixed malady. She was often shut up in 
her room for weeks together, with little or no 
appetite, sleepless nights, and, altogether, in a 
most pitiable state of weakness. She thought 
she had at different times all the diseases which 
"flesh is heir to," except, perhaps, small-pox, 
yellow fever, hydrophobia, and a few others; 
and often^ often believed herself at the very point 
of deatii. 

It would be utterly impossible for me to enu- 
merate the difierent times I have been sum- 
moned to her, with an assurance on the part of 
the messenger that she would not be ahve at my 
arrival unless I went with the greatest possible 
despatch. But strange as it may seem, in every 
instance I found her a little relieved, though told 
that had I been a few moments sooner, I should 
have thought her nearly in her last agonies. 

The fact was, her nervous system was so irri- 
table, that the veriest trifle agitated her, and then 
she would work herself into the belief that her 
last moment liad come. I am convinced it was 
no aflTectation or deception on her part, for no- 
thing could be more foreign to her character 
than to practise either. Her suflerings were all 
real to her, for which reason I had patience with 
her, and did all I could to calm and relieve her ; 
and her husband, good man, looked upon her in 
exactly the same light that I did, and instead of 
exercising any harshness, did every thing in his 
power to please her, for the least appearance of 
dissatisfaction gave such pain to her sensitive 
mind, that he found it best as much as possible 
to avoid it. 

All my arguments failed to induce her to take 
regular exercise abroad, a thing, indeed, that she 
never hud done ; and though I strongly advised 
her not to drink tea, she found such temporary 
satisfaction from it, that she could not resolve to 
lay it aside. She told me that she knew strong 
tea was poison to her, and that if sufliciently 
strong, it would render her for a time delirious, 
yet she insisted that weak tea was not hurtful to 
her, and furthermore, that she could not live 
without it. 

This was odd reasoning : for according to this 
principle a poisonous substance may destroy life 
if taken in a certain quantity, but habitually 
taken in minute doses, it is not only harmless 
but conducive to health. 



Fanny was a fond mother, and whenever eittier 
of her children happened to be at all indisposed, 
her fears were immediately transferred from her- 
self to them, and she became really one of the 
most unhappy beings imaginable. She could 
neither eat, sleep, nor for a moment leave them, 
till she fancied they were better, and then, ex- 
hausted by her anxiety and exertions, she inevi- 
tably took to her bed, which she sometimes 
could not leave again for weeks. 

When consulted by her, the first question she 
usually put to me was — ♦* Well, doctor, is it 
possible for nu3 ever to recover?" An assurance 
from me that she was not in a dangerous state, 
commonly produced the reply, ** 1 have always 
been so feeble that I am sure 1 cannot survive a 
great while; and it appears to me that every ill 
turn is more severe than that which preceded it." 

She would sometimes ask me with the greatest 
solemnity of manner, if 1 thought she would live 
many days ; and 1 have not unfrequently found 
it very diflicuh to maintain my gravity in an- 
swering her. 

To have lightly treated her fears, would have 
been to wound her feelings, and irretrievably 
lose her confidence. Her mental sufferings were 
exceedingly great; and knowing, as I did, that 
they depended upon the debility of the body, I 
had no disposition to ridicule them, or to think 
them undeserving my attention and sympathy. 

It was melancholy thus to see a young female 
deprived of health, and of almost every enjoy- 
ment of life, and dragging out a painful existence 
in consequence of the misplaced cafes of one of 
the best-disposed mothers, and without any pro- 
bability of her being essentially benefited by any 
prescriptions. 

But at length a reverse of fortune, as most per- 
sons would call it, proved to be any thing but a 
reverse to her, and did more than all the medi- 
cine that could be advised. 

Her husband sustained some losses, and was 
compelled to seek a less expensive mode of 
living. He sold his property for the benefit of 
his creditois, and with the trifle which remained 
to him, emigrated to America, where he pur- 
chased a piece of land, erected a log-house, into 
which he moved his family, and applied himself 
to the task of clearing up a new farm. 

His wife saw the necessity of the change, and 
did not murmur; but it was hard for her to leave 
tlie neighbourhood of that aflfectionate mother to 
whom she thought she owed a debt of gratitude 
she could never be able to cancel, but to whom, 
in fact, she owed all her sufferings. 

To keep even a single servant now was out of 
the question, and she was compelled by stern 
necessity, to make exertion which she had never 
before attempted. The aflfairs of her little bg- 
tcnement were to be managed by her, or not at 
all ; and I must do her the credit to say, consider- 
ing the life she had always lived, and the extreme 
delicacy of her frame, she commenced her do- 
mestic labours with a degree of fortitude that was 
really surprising. At first she could do but little 
at a time, without lying down to rest herself; and 
many were the hours spent in tears, and dark 
bodings of the future. But her health and 
strength slowly improved, and though she now 
and then gave up and took to her bed, the state 
of her house soon forced her from it, and after 
strugfihng on in this way for nearly two years, 
she at length found herself suflSciendy strong to 
conduct the concerns with considerable ease; 
and her husband, discovering that her exertions 
were doing her more good ilian all the doctors, 



thought it most pmdent not to ease her bonkss, 
except by kind and encouraging laofua^e, md 
finally saw her in tiie enjoyment of loienble 
health, justly considering the loss of pr(^)ertT 
and the hardships it had brought upon them, ^ 
greatest blessing he could have rec€i?ed. TTat 
bad health in this instance was entirely thee^ 
of early habits, was fairly proved. 



Prom tiM* NorUi Amerkti Inirt. 

LAURA BRIDGMAN, 

THE CHILD OF ORB SENSE. 

Laura Bridgcnan-, born in Hanover, NevHa^ 
shire, in December, 1829, was a sprightly infant, k 
of feeble constitiuion, and subject to set^ere flti, ti 
she was a year ^nd a half old. For six months fm 
that time, her health materially improTed, ak ii 
this interval, according te the account nowgiTalj 
her family, her infanule capacities were rapidij 4e 
veloped. At two years of age, 

^* Suddenly she sickened again; her disease nfd 
with great violence during five weeks, when hcrejei 
and ears were inflamed, suppurated, and their eo- 
tents were discharged. But though sight and beaf- 
ing were gone for ever, the poor chil<r« suienig* 
were not ended ; fever raged during seren veeis; 
* for five months she was kept in a bed inadarlod 
room ; it was a year before she could walk zmf 
ported, and two years before she cocld sit np d 
day.' It was now observed that her sense of soel 
was almost entirely destroyed; and, cooseqceoih, 
that her taste was much blunted. 

^* It was not until four years of age, that tbi poor 
child^s bodily health seemed restored, and ih«ni 
able to enter upon her apprenticeship of lUe utd l^ 
world." 

The account of her progress till her eighth jeai, as 
being obtained at second hand, is brief and geaenl 

** As soon as she could walk, she began to eipkiR 
the room, and then the house ; she became iioiv 
with the form, density, weight, and heat, of cfey 
article she could lay her hamis upon. She foW 
her mother, and felt of her hands and arms, ^^ 
was occupied about the house ; and her disposiua 
to imitate led her to repeat every thin^ herseIC Se 
even learned to sew a little, and to knit. 

" Her affections, too, began to expand, and »e«w 
to be lavished upon the members of the family vi^ 
peculiar force. 

" But the means of communication with hertw 
very limited ; she could only be told to gotoapl« 
by being pushed ; or to come to one by a sigEtf 
drawing her. Patting her gently on the head «g«- 
fied approbation ; on Uie back, disapprobation. 

♦* She showed every disposition t»j learn, and ic* 
festly began to use a natural language of her on; 
she had a sign to express her idea of each oepff 
of the family; as drawing her fingers down*a 
side of her face, to allude to the whiskers of*' 
twirling her hand around, in imitation of the a** 
of the spinning wheel, for another; and 80 on. Bj 
although she received all the aid that a kind ow^ 
could bestow, she soon began to give .proof of* 
importance of language to the development of hcnuJ 
character: caressing and chiding will do for ifln* 
and dogs, but not for children; and by the t^ 
Laura was seven years old, the moral effects of «' 
privation began to appear. Tliere was nothiBjJ 
control hei will but the absolute power of anow- 
and humanity revolts at this; she had ^^^^^ 
to disregard all but the sterner nature of her latrM 
and it was evident, that as the propensities shwl* 
increase with her physical growth, so would theo' 
ficulty of restraining them increase." 

In October, 1837, she was brought to the InfW 
tion for the Blind in Boston. , 

"For a while, she was much bewildered; ^ 
after waiting about two weeks, until she becanc*^ 
quainted with her new locality, and somewhat b** 
liar with the inmates, the attempt was made to f» 
her knowledge of arbitrary signs, by which ^ 
could interchange thoughts with others. 

"The first experimente were made hy w 
articles in common ose, such as knifes, \^ 
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own maxims and pretensions *' to the touchstone 
of the uuderstanding ;" tLey must abandon *^ the 
mysteries" in so far as it relates to the affairs of 
this world, and attend to that ♦' wisdom" which 
God has impressed on the material and moral 
world. It has been my humble endeavour, in 
'* The Constitution of Man," in my *' Moral 
Philosophy," and in my lectures, to convince the 
people that there are not two '* wisdoms" relative 
to this woiid, human and divine, but one wisdom, 
which is altogether of God — which is written in 
the frame-work of the external universe, and in 
Dur own bodies and minds, as well as in the Bible; 
ind that unless they study this wisdom, and act 
iccording to it, they cannot prosper in this life. 
Their present want of reverence may be traced 
to their deficiency in intellectual education and 
moral training. The present generation scarcely 
bows any wisdom superior to its own; but the 
irisdom of God, when properly taught to ihem, 
will render them at once reverential and inde- 
pendent. 

The impediments in the way of extending a 
lound and truly valuable education to the people 
of America are very great. The first step to- 
wards accomplishing this end must be to institute 
normal schools for the instruction of the teachers, 
Qot only in the proper subjects to be taught, but 
in the best modes of teaching. The assertion 
that this is necessary, is resented by nine out of 
every ten of the actual teachers as a personal in- 
sult; and they find it no difTicult mailer to induce 
the parents of the children to participate in their 
feelings. Again, many authors and publishers 
are interested in the existing school books ; and 
to say that some of them are ill adapted for in- 
5truclion,is to affect the interests of their owners, 
Mid render these individuals secret or declared 
jpemies. There are numerous zealous, vigilant, 
uid influential clergymen, each advocating pecu- 
iar sectarian views of Christianity ; and to ex- 
)ound a principle in mental philosophy or morale 
«rhich threatens, even in the most remote degree, 
clash with their particular interpretations of 
Scripture, excites their alarm and rouses their 
lostility. These various interests send forth 
mder-currenls of discontent, which wait only the 
jccasion of some tangible act on the part of the 
riends of education that may be plausibly con- 
iemned or successfully misrepresented, when 
hey immediately combine and form a powerful 
'tream of public opposition to the best efiforts of 
he tnie friends of the people. The only means 
)f removing all these obstacles is the steadfast 
iddress of information and reason to the people, 
n a spirit which will bear in meekness a thou- 
jand aisappointments, and still persevere in the 
aith of ultimate success. 

August 23. Therm. 60°. The Church of 
Scotland and Education. — In Britain the cause 
>f education has still greater obstacles to contend 
f^tth. The Edinburgh newspapers contain a re- 
port of a meeting held in the Assembly Rooms 
)t that city on the 8th of July, at which the sub- 
let of national education was discussed. The 
wp^ny were admitted by tickets, and the Rev. 
Jr. Muir was called to the chair. The " Cen- 
ral Society" for promoting education (which ad- 
locates a national system of education universally 
applicable by avoiding sectarian teaching), and 
he evidence of Mr. James Simpson on that sub- 
let, given before a committee of the house of 
jOmmons, were severely commented on. Dr. 
yuir is reported to have said, that *« what excited 
ilarm in his mind on the present occasion, was 
ne remarkable coincidence that had taken place 
I--41. 27 



between the opinions of these philosophical edu- 
cationists and the projects of education whicft had 
been issued by the government." Mr. Balfour, 
the minister of Colinton, moved the first resolu- 
lion, ** to the effect that the education of youth 
ought to be vested in the ministers of the Esta- 
blished Church," which was seconded by Mr. 
Johnston. Mr. John Wood, of the Sessional 
School, moved a resolution expressing thanks to 
God for the ** parochial school system, superin- 
tended by the parochial minister, and in which 
the Bible was received as the basis of all instruc- 
tion." He declared his dissent from Mr. Simp- 
son's views of education, and commented m 
•» severe terms on the monstrous consequences to 
which this would lead." Mr. Swinton of Inver- 
leith Row moved that an address be presented to 
her majesty, and that petitions '^ be sent to both 
houses of parliament deprecating the proposed 
measure" of government to establish an educa- 
tional system open to all sects. These resolu- 
tions were adopted. 

I introduce this subject to my American readers 
as a practical example of the nature and mode of 
action of an Establii>hed Church. It is a single 
sect, endowed by the government, and placed in 
possession of ecclesiastical power extending over 
the whole kingdom, and professing articles of 
belief sanctioned by act of parliament. It is 
chained in its position by legal fetters. Theo- 
logy may gather new lights from science — from 
profounder erudition in the clergy, or from in- 
creasing civilisation in the people ; but the law- 
enacted creed cannot admit one ray of light into 
its dogmas. When the clergy of an established 
church see the public mind advancing in know- 
ledge, and in the practice of the Christian virtues 
of mutual forbearance, justice, and benevolence, 
they take the alarm for the safety of their own 
pretensions to supremacy. They, discover that, 
if the people should be educated in useful know- 
ledge, and induced to practise that precept of 
Christianity which teaches us to "love our 
neighbours as ourselves," their exclusive domi- 
nion would be wrested from them; and they, 
therefore, leave no effort untried to secure to 
themselves the education and training of the 
young, with a view to bind them to their chariot 
wheels through life. 

Since the reformation, the church has had the 
charge of the education of the people both in 
England and in Scotland. On the 5th of July, 
1839, the Marquis of Lansdowne, in the house 
of lords, presented a graphic picture of the suc- 
cess with which the church has discharged this 
duty in England. In Kent, said he, the maniac 
Thorn had induced the people to receive him as 
one of the Messrs. Rothschild, the rich bankers ; 
as the King of Jerusalem ; as the Earl of Devon ; 
and lately in the sacred character of the Saviour 
of mankind ; ** and in each of these characters he 
was implicitly believed and blindly followed, by 
the greater proportion of the whole population of 
three or four parishes." "In two or three instan- 
ces the roost infatuated of his followers are the 
very masters and mistresses of the village schools ! 
Kent was not singular in its ignorance. He be- 
lieved that in his own immediate neighbourhood, 
in the west of England, it would only require the 
appearance of another Thorn to give rise to a 
similar exhibition of fanatacism." 

If the common people had been invested with 
any degree of political power, or had enjoyed any 
legal and constitutional means by which they 
could have brought the evils of their ignorance to 
bear on the enjoyments of the aristocracy and the 



clergy, would they have been allowed to fall into 
such a state of mental degradation ? No ! At 
present, they have no way of making this igno- 
rance influence the comforts of the rich, except 
by open violations of the law, such as burning 
corn-stacks and other property. The chartists 
have lately destroyed houses and shops in Bir- 
mingham to the value of 40,000/. sterling. For 
these offences they are imprisoned, banished, or 
executed ; meanwhile the clergy and aristocracy 
continue to oppose the only practicable scheme 
of avernng such catastrophes — that of universal 
education. In the United States, the ignorance 
of the masses operates through the medium of 
the ballot-box, and it is filling the wealthy with 
so much terror for their own safety, that they are 
as ardently desirous to educate the people, as the 
majority of the English peers and clergy are to 
prevent the accomplishment of such an object. 
Can the Church of England then be safely trusted 
with the education of the masses in future ? Two 
reasons forbid it. Firsts Two fifths of the people 
are dissenters, and ihe nation includes the whole ; 
and, secondly^ the spirit of the Church of Eng- 
land is avowedly conservative of all corporate and 
social privileges, and it is therefore hostile to the 
elevation of the masses into that condition of in- 
telligence and morality which will render them 
fit to send representatives of their own feelings 
and interests into the legislative assemblies of the 
country, and thereby to destroy all unjust advan- 
tages, enjoyed exclusively by particular classes. 
No body of men should be entrusted with nor 
tional education, who do not conscientiously de- 
sire to advance both the mental and physical 
condition of the people, without regard to the 
consequences of their improvement on the pri- 
vileges of those who are now their superiors. An 
enlightened and moral people will grant justice 
to all, and no class has any title to more. 

In Scotland, the clergy have as little reason to 
boast of their success in national education. Their 
folds also include only three fifths of the popula- 
tion, and they have therefore no right to direct 
the education of the whole. Besides, it is con- 
fessed by themselves that they shamefully ne- 
glected both the spiritual and the temporal 
education of the people during seventy years of 
the last century ; and Dr. Chalmers lately pro- 
claimed that the large towns in particular of 
ScoUand are overrun by ** unexcaYated hea- 
thens." Dr. Spurzheim, when he last visited 
ScoUand, remarked that the Scots appeared to' 
him to be the most priest-ridden nation in Europe ; 
Spain and Portugal not excepted. After having 
seen other countries, I can understand the force 
of this observation. One of the disadvantages of 
Scotland is her remote situation, and the conse- 
quent limited intercourse of the majority of her 
people with foreign nations. She has grown up 
as a little world within herself. She tries her 
church, her clergy, her schools, her opinions in 
general, by no standard but her own cherished 
prepossessions ; and she finds them perfect. In 
Protestant Germany, Switzerland, and the United 
States, the darker features of Calvinism are soft- 
ening. Scotland clings to them all; and with 
perfect self-complacency, charges these other 
nations with ** backsliding from the truth." This 
is precisely what the Spaniards and Portuguese 
have long done in regard to their opinions, under 
the guidance of their priests. The clergy and 
political partisans in Scotland take advantage of 
this tendency to self-admiration, and by assuring 
the people that they are the most orthodox Chris- 
tians in the world, they rivet the chains of bigotry 
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and intolerance round the necks of the enthralled 
listeners by their own hands. In the United 
Stales, tlie system of education which has called 
forth the petition from the church party in Edin- 
burgh to the queen, has been in actual operation, 
and with the best effect, for years. The state 
provides for all the people, secular education and 
instruction in those moral departments of Chris- 
tianity in which all sects are agreed, and it leaves 
to parents and pastors of every sect the duty of 
indoctrinating the young in their own peculiar 
tenets. The state recognises no sect as wiser, 
or better, or sounder than the others, but leaves 
the people to judge of their merits, and to sup- 
port them according to the dictates of their own 
consciences and understandings. The conse- 
quences are— extremely little religious animo- 
sity; churches supported by voluntary zeal so 
numerous that in New England, and in the cities 
generally over the Union, there is one for every 
thousand inhabitants ; and a clergy so industrious 
that a large proportion of them actually sacrifice 
their health, and some their lives, in the discharge 
of their duties. The churches, moreover, are far 
more handsome and comfortable in their accom- 
modations, and much better filled, than thosct of 
the establishment in Scotland. Meanwhile the 
whole country is actively engaged in the work 
of education. It is no wonder, then, that the 
people of the United States look with astonish- 
ment at the proceedings of our established clergy 
in regard to education, and that they sympathise 
with the working classes, when they complain 
of "the great opposition given to a grant of 
30,000/. for the education of the poor, in con- 
trast with the little opposition to a grant of 
70,000/. for building a riding house for the 
queen."* 

Supply of Ice to Calcutta. — American enter- 
prise has led to tlie regular supply of Calcutta 
with ice from the United States as an article of 
commerce. A gentleman of Boston, who owns 
a ship of 400 tons employed in this trade, de- 
scribed to me the process of loading the ship. In 
the month of February, the ice Is cut into square 
blocks and built regularly up in the hold till it is 
quite full. The interstices between the blocks, 
and also the sides and a few inches at the bottom 
of the vessel, are filled with husks of rye, and 
the whole forms a compact mass. The hatches 
are then closed, and the hold is rendered as nearly 
air-tight as possible. About one fourth of the 
whole quantity shipped melts in the voyage. 
The moisture trickles down and is pumped out 
with the bilge water ; the remaining three fourths 
are delivered in Calcutta. The trade yields a 
fair profit. 

The Neto York City Humane and Criminal 
Jnstitufions.T—'^^^ female penitentiary at Belle- 
vue contains 71 .^sonvicts. The female peniten- 
tiary at BlackweU's Island contains 224. The 
male penitentiary a^ t^e latter place contains 232 
convicts. The house of refuge contains 158 
boys and 58 girls— total 216. The lunatic asy- 
lum on Black well's .Island contains 200 persons 
— 95 men and 105 women. There are in the 
almshouse at Bellevue 2432 persons — 1167 
natives of this country, and 1265 foreigners.t 



The city prison contains 128 — 95 men and 33 
women— 16 of whom are in the debtors' depart- 
ment. The ** nurseries" at the Long Island farm 
contain 776 persons — 516 boys, 172 girls, 12 
men and 76 women. — September^ 1830. 

Mercantile Honour in New Fork. — " A dis- 
pute has been carried on in some of the papers 
as to the amount of mercantile honour in New 
York. Our opinion is, that there are in New 
York some of the biggest rascals that go un- 
hanged. Besides these, tlicie are a good many 
Hide rascals, some of whom were born here, but 
most of them received their education in other 
places. Further, there are a great many very 
well behaved genUemanly people engaged in 
tTdde.^^—New Fork Journal of Commerce^ 
20th JtUy^ 1839. This is an honest, and appa- 
rently a very correct, statement of the case. 

August 31. Ther. 51°. Law as to Challenge, 
— It has been decided in Philadelphia that a chal- 
lenge to fight with fists is an indictable offence ; 
in The Commonwealth v. Caleb Whitehead, 
before Judge Todd and jury, 15th of August, 
1839. The judge remarked that this is not an 
indictable offence in England, and that the point 
has never hitherto been decided in Pennsylvania, 
but that, after hearing able pleadings by the 
counsel in the case, he is of opinion that it is an 
indictable offence, and ruled accordingly. The 
jury returned a verdict of guilty. 

^ Storm. — Last night the wind increased to 
a heavy gale from the north and northeast, ac- 
companied by a tremendous rain. Cape Cot- 
tage, a frame house of three stories, clapboarded, 
vibrated to its foundations, and our bed shook 
beneath us. The rain streamed through the 
roof, penetrated the room above ours, and fell in 
large drops on our floor. The windows leaked, 
and the winds roared through our apartments, as 
if they had been iEcdus's cave. The storm con- 
tinues this day, and the sea comes rolling in from 
the Atlantic, in stupendous waves, and breaks 
with terrific grandeur against the rugged cliffs 
that skirt the shore. 

Captain MarryaVa Diary. — I have perused 
the American reprint of this work. It is a spe- 
cial pleading against the Americans, and not an 
impartial judgment on their character and institu- 
tions. His section on religion is a strange com- 
bination of illogical ideas. He represents the 
multiplication of sects as fatal to religion. This, 
however, is contradicted by fafcts. His argu- 
ment amounts to this : that if we leave the human 
mind free, with reason and the Bible as its only 
guides, to form its own opinions, and institute 
its own ceremonies in religion, the consequence 
will be simply the multiplication of errors ; but 
he should have explained how the selecting of 
one sect, and declaring it by act of parliament to 
be the depositary of the only true faitli, will 



* Address by the general convention of the work- 
ing classes to the middle classes. 

f The almshouse is the refuge for the paupers of 
the city ; and this return confirms two facts which I 
have already adverted to, namely, that the aggregate 
number of paupers in the American cities is small 
compared with that in British cities, and that a lar?e 
proportion of them are foreigners. In regard to the 



charge formerly alluded to, made against the mana- 
gers of St. Cuthbert*s charity workhouse in Edin- 
burgh of shipping paupers to the United States, in 
order to free themselves from the burden of main- 
taining them, I find that I understated their defence. 
Mr. Johnston paid the agents at Liverpool for the 
ship '* Chieftam'' the head-money which is exacted 
from every individual going from Great Britain to 
New York," for himself and his apprentices and 
servants. The captain of the vessel neglected to re- 
port him and his people at New York on their arri- 
val, and to pay the *» head-money," in consequence 
of which Mr. Johnston was carried before the mayor, 
Mr. Clark, and fined in 500 dollars, and imprisoned 
because he was unable to pay or ffive bail for that 
sum. This was regarded even in New York as an 
outrage on justice. 



confer on its doctrines the character of unques- 
tionable truth. Does the act which provides 
bounties for those who believe in tlie ihinvniue 
articles of the Church of England, and penaiua 
for those who do not believe in them, rfndei 
them infallibly true ? The lesson which the 
multitude of sects conve) s to my mind is, thii 
those points in which they all agree must be 
clearly revealed in the Bible, and must therefore 
constitute tlie essence of Christianity, while tbose 
regarding which they differ widely, must beiot 
so explicidy unfolded, and be therefore ie^s esses- 
tial to human salvation. The progress of disras- 
sion in the United States is diminishing the poiiii 
of diflferenre, and increasing those of agreemeni. 
For example, the eternal perdition of iofanti ii 
now given up by all, or nearly all sects, wheres 
a cetitury ago this was a favourite orthodox artirie 
of belief. Again, the doctrine of the toul cor- 
ruption of human nature is now in the progres 
of being abandoned or modified by the different 
sects; which also was a fundamental element in 
all sound belief half a century ago. Other ibo- 
difications are in progress, some of which i shd 
take a subsequent opportunity of stating. 

Captain Marry at accuses AmericaD juryiees 
of accepting bribes. I have never heard tin 
mentioned by the Americans themselves as a d^ 
feet in the working of their institutions, sod 1 
have no means of knowing to what extent the 
evil, if it do exist, prevails. But, without mem- 
ing in the least to palliate the iniquity of iU 
may be allowed to remind Captain Marryattte 
a short time ago, even in the reformed pad'amci: 
of Great Britain, the members of the hooMof 
commons, the chosen of the land, when acting in 
the character of judges on committees on disputed 
elections, disregarded, in the most shametes 
manner, all law, evidence, and jusdce, and s^ 
the tories for the tory candidates, and the w% 
for the whig candidates, without a single excep- 
tion, till die abuse roused the indignation of ^ 
honest men of all parties over the whole empiKt 
and was at last corrected. The American juries 
are often composed of ignorant men in hamUe 
circumstances; whereas these committees «»• 
sisted of men of the first rank, fortune andedc- 
cation in the country. 

He mentions a judge who acquitted a fen» 
convicted of theft because she was " a pre«y 
girl." We could have told him in Scotland of h 
sheriff, only lately deceased, who was so gr«J 
an admirer of the fair sex, that, according to o* 
mon report, when he sat as judge in the ssb 
debt court, he decided in favour of the Iw^ 
whether plaintiff or defendant, die momenl M 
saw her head-gear, as she passed througftw 
crowd to come to the bar, and without waiiinf » 
discover whether she was old or young, ^^^ 
pretty, or to hear either what she claimed or whJt 
she resisted. Such stories have m general p 
so much truth in them as to render them affl"^ 
ingexposiuons of the foibles of the individoal* *'' 
whom they are narrated; but it is absurd to a« 
them as traits of national character. 

Sept. 3. Aurora Borealis. —This eveninfsi 
half past seven we saw a beautiful aurora bortal'*' 
In the zenith its top was exactly like the cenw 
of a splendid canopy, from which its rays, so^ 
of them of a deep purple colour, seemed to ^ 
scend to the horizon. I afterwards 'iread in^ 
newspapers that on the evening of die ^^^^ 
the same appearances had been seen at Lon<w"< 
New York, and New Orleans ! As there j« 
difference of nearly six hours between liOiw^ 
and New Orleans, this auiora must have retained 
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ts form and colours for an extraordinary length 
»f time. The sun must have been shining on 
iew Orleans when the aurora was observed in 
to greatest splendour in London! Its height 
nust have been great, for it was seen precisely 
it the same hour in the same part of the heavens, 
nd presenting the same appearances, in New 
fork and Portland in Maine, which are more 
ban 300 miles apart. 

Sept 10. Ther.66^ iftmrfoy.— In New York 
t has recently been decided that it is unlawful to 
«11 newspapers in the street on Sunday. 

The ^misiad iSc/iooner.— For some days a 
oog, low, black schooner, of a very suspicious 
ippearance, wa^ observed hovering off the Ame- 
ican coast, and she has at last been captured in 
Liong Island Sound. She was hlled with negroes 
ately brought from the coast of Afiica to Havana, 
I Spanish city, and sold there as slaves to a 
Spaniard, who hired this vessel to carry them to 
U8 estate in Cuba. They rose on the captain 
ind killed him and one of his crew; several 
others fled from the vessel in a boat, and the rest. 
Deluding their purchaser, they saved alive. They 
XHnmanded them to steer for Africa, which they 
yd during tlie day, as the negroes knew that 
kfrica lay to the south, and the sun showed them 
tbe direction ; but during the night they invariably 
itecred north, until they came to Long island 
»i8t. A vigorous discussion is proceeding in 
he American newspapers, whetlier these men 
ire mnrderers and pirates, or noble asserters of 
iheir invaded rights. 

Sepu 11. Ther. 61^. Dr. Sewall, the Anti- 
?hrmologi9t, — I formerly mentioned that I had 
)teted to this gentleman that he erred in regard 
lot only to the truth or merits of phrenology, 
)a to which he had as good a right to form a 
odgment as any phrenologist), but in respect to 
be subject itself, and that the representation 
[iven of it in his work entitled ^' Errors of Phre- 
lology exposed,'' was a tissue of mistakes of his 
»wn ; upon which he had expressed the possi- 
riliiy of his revising his opinions. A second 
jdition of his book has since appeared, in which 
he old misrepresentations are retained. Not 
>nly 80, but the same errors in quotation are 
arefully preserved. As an example of his an- 
raracy in point of dnctiine, I cite the following 
fords from my Elements of Phrenology, in 
*^hich the real phrenological views are stated, 
md I shall then iniiodiice his representation of 
bem. "The phrenologist never compares in- 
eliectual ability with the size of the brain in 
general; for a fundamental principle of the sci- 
|nce is, that different parts of the brain have dif- 
ierent functions, and that hence the same absolute 
mantity of brainy if consisting of intellectual 
^fj^ans, may be connected with the highest 
[eniu8, while, if consisting of the animal or- 
r»".t, lying in the basilar and occipital regions of 
he head, it may indicate the most fearful energy 
>f the lower propensities." Elements of Phte- 
lolopy, p. 151. With this passage before his 
yes, Dr. Sewall represents us as saying that, 
^l^^9niall head be connected with a powerful 
ntellect, it only proves that the brain^ though 
wo//, is well organised, and acts *with uncom- 
nonenerjry!" p. 46. 

The following will suffice as a specimen of 
)» representation of facts :— »♦ When all these 
ail," says he, " in furnishing a satisfactory ex- 
)lanation, another method still more' amusing is 
|ometimes resorted to in relieving Phrenology 
jom embarrassment. It may be illustrated by 
he following facts : There is t celebrated divine 



now living in Scotland equally distinguished for 
his amiable disposition, his gigantic powers of 
mind, and the great moral iniluence which he 
exerts upon the Christian world. This indi- 
didual, it is suid^ has the organ of Destructive- 
ness very largely developed, and not liaving any 
counteracting organ very large, it is contended 
by those who are acquamted with the fact, that 
he manifests his inherent disposition to murder, 
by his mighty efforts to destroy vice, and break 
down systems of error. In this way he gratifies 
his propensity to shed blood.'* By the words 
** it is said," as well as by the whole context. Dr. 
Sewall obviously affirms that this is a statement 
or representation given by Phrenologists. It is 
a pure fiction ! No such statement, or way thing 
resembling it, is known to me to exist in the 
whole literature of Phrenology. Dr. Sewall cites 
no authority for it whatever. 

Finally, Dr. Spurzheim carried with him to 
America several diseased skulls of uncommon 
thickness, which he showed in his lectures in 
elucidation of the rale, that in making observa- 
tions wc must select healthy individuals not past 
the prime of life, because in disease and old age 
the skull does not indicate the size of the brain. 
Afier his death his collection was sold, and one 
of these skulls came into Dr. Warren^s posses- 
sion, who sent it to Dr. Sewall. He has litho- 
graphed it and presented it to his readers with- 
out mentioning the rale now stated, or the use 
which Dr. Spurzheim made of the skull. In 
some regions this specimen is more than an inch 
thick ! Dr. Sewall introduces drawings of four 
other skulls differing very widely from each 
other in thickness, but instead of mentioning tlie 
age and state of health of each of them (which 
he dared not do, besause such information would 
have destroyed his own argument,) he leaves his 
unskilled readers to infer that they are all rwrmal 
skulls. His own words are, *' The history of 
the intellectual character of the individuals whose 
crania are here delineated / shall not detail, as 
the only obiect of introducing them is to show 
the natural and insurmountMe obstacles which 
exist in ascertaining the amount of brain by the 
measurement or inspection of the living head. 
Such a history Wduld be entirely irrelevant, as it 
could in no way aid the Phrenolotrist in his ex- 
amination. The diffi^rence of their thickness 
furnishes impressive evidence of the impossi- 
bility of ascertaining the volume of the brain by 
the rales of Phrenology !" It is difficult to decide 
whether the disingenuousness or the indiscretion 
of this statement is most conspicuous, for Dr. 
Sewall is a professor of anatomy, and he cer- 
tainly knows that the cases in question are ex- 
ceptions to the general rale, and that in making 
the foregoing statement he is at issue not only 
with Phrenologists, but with high anatomical and 
non-phrenological authorities. Magendie of Paris, 
for example, who is hostile to Phrenology, has 
said that the *» volume of the brain is generally 
in direct proportion to the capacity of the mind;" 
and that ^* the only way of estimating the volume 
of the brain in a living person is to measure the 
dimensions of the skull ; every other means, even 
that proposed by Camper, is uncertain."* And 
Dr. John Gordon, the opponent of Phrenology, 
in the 49th number of the Edinburgh Review, 
says — ** But we will acquiesce implicitly for the 
present in the proposition (familiar to physiolo- 
gists long before the ages of Gall and Spurzheim,) 

• Compendium of Physiology^ MiHigan's Trans- 
lation, p. 104. E4it. 1636. 



that there is in most instances a general corres- 
pondence between the size of the cranium and 
the quantity of cerebram ; that large heads usu- 
ally contain large brains, and small heads small, 
brains." p. 246. 

It is not my intention to present any answer 
to Dr. Sewall's lucubrations; this has already 
been done in a very effectual manner by Dr. 
Caldwell in his *• Phrenology vindicated," and 
by Dr. Bell in his Eclectic Journal of Medicine ; 
biit this second edition is fortified with a new 
species of evidence, which deserves some atten- 
tion. Dr. Sewall presented his work to several 
distinguished men, wlio knew nothing of Phre- 
nology, but whose opinions are influential in the 
United States, and obtained their opinions of his . 
book and the science. They wrote him com- 
plimentary letters in return, praising his book, 
and condemning Phrenology as untrae and dan- 
gerous, and he has printed these letters in the 
front of his new edition ! This was a crael hoax 
perpetrated by him on these respectable men. 

{Several of the English magazines, and also a 
Beiiin journal, annoyed at the progress of Phre- 
nology, which they had authoritatively con- 
demned, hailed Dr. Sewall's lectures as a grand 
support to their own hostile opinions, and pro- 
claimed them as a complete refutation of the sci- 
ence. I wish them joy of their ally. 

Dr. Channing and the Edinburgh Review. 
Theie are two classes of moralists of very dif- 
ferent characters. In the one the intellect is 
powerful, and the moral sentiments relatively 
feeble. Men thus constituted regard utility as 
the standard of virtue, and draw their moral 
maxims chiefly from the dictates of their under- 
standings, much in the same manner as they de- 
duce mathematical conclusions. Paley is a re- 
presentative of this class. In the other, the moral 
sentiments are equal to, or preponderate over, 
the intellectual faculties. .Men of this class first 
feel the right, the trae, and the beautiful, by a 
s<pecies of intuition, and then employ their intel- 
lectual faculties to give specific form and expres- 
sion to their moral impressions. Dr. Channing 
appears to me to belong to this class ; Fenelon, 
also, was one of them. Critics, like other men» 
approve of works which embody their own style 
of thinking, and condemn those produced by 
minds different from their own. Dr. Channing 
has been particularly unfortunate in respect to 
the individuals to whom his works are said to 
have been committed for criticism in the Edin- 
burgh Review. The first notice of them, which 
appeared in October 1829, is understood to have 
been written by the late William Hazlitt. Hazlitt 
had a vigorous intellect, and considerable Ideality, 
but he appears to have been deficient in some of 
the moral organs, particularly Conscientiousness. 
This faculty produces the love of the simple, the 
trae, and the consistent. HazHtt had no taste 
for these, but rejoiced in paradoxes. Conscien- 
tiousness, Veneration, and Benevolence, when 
powerful, imbue the mind with meekness, phi- 
lanthropy, and a sincere respect for, and trast in, 
human virtue. Hazlitt laboured under the af- 
fliction of disappointed ambition, envy, ill-nature, 
and distrast of mankind. He was no better 
qualified, therefore, to appreciate Dr. Channing's 
genius and writing, than a critic deficient in 
Time, Tune, and Ideality, would have been to 
discover and describe the peculiar excellences of 
Mozait*s Requiem. Accordingly, his review is 
a tissue of small objections, written in a quera- 
lous, dogmatical, and contentious spirit, while 
scarcely, a gleam of Dr. Channing's behest quali^ 
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ties appears to have penetrated his mind. The 
most profound and correct portion of Dr. Chan- 
ning's character of Napoleon, that in which he 
traces the grand errors of the Emperor's life and 
his ultimate downfall, to his insensibility to jus- 
tice, was to Hazlitt altogether incomprehensible, 
and he recognises neither truth nor depth in the 
idea. He entirely overlooks it. 

Another criticism of Dr. Channing's works 
appeared in the Edinburgh Review for April, 
1839, which is ascribed to Lord Brougham. If 
Hazlitt was ill-qualified to appreciate Dr. Chan- 
ning's genius, liord Brougham was not much 
better fitted to do so. To some of Hazlitt*s de- 
fects he added deficiency of Ideality. Blind to 
the numberless beauties both of thought and ex- 
pression in Dr. Channing's ** Remarks on Fene- 
lon," written upwards of twenty years ago, he 
seized on some small defects in its style, pointed 
out these in a cynical tone, and passed without 
notice the best as well as the most recent of the 
author's productions. The time was when the 
Edinburgh Review was the advocate of freedom 
of thought, and the patron of high minded prin- 
ciple. Dr. Channing's fame has risen far above 
the sphere of its influence either for good or 
evil; but for its own sake, it should not have 
been fouiHi in the ranks of his detractors. His 
character of Napoleon was worthy of its com- 
mendation, even in its brightest days, and he had 
many other claims to its respect. He was a 
clergyman, and yet the enemy of creeds, be- 
cause they fetter the understanding and prevent 
the progress of the mind in moral and theological 
science ; he was an American citizen, and sub- 
ject to the whole influence of public opinion, 
which, in his country, is described as a tyranny, 
yet he braved that opinion with the most admi- 
rable courage, and sacrificed popularity and in- 
fluence to the calls of duty. His appeal to the 
American public against the admission of Texas 
into the Union, is one of the soundest political 
treatises in point of principle, the loftiest in moral 
tone, and the most eloquent in composition, in 
the English language, and it^ had a prodigious 
eflect ; nevertheless, it was written altogether on 
the unpopular side, and few men in the Union 
would have ventured to brave opinion as he did 
in addressing to his countrymen such plain and 
fervid language, in condemnation of a favourite 
scheme. Again, his bold and eloquent denunci- 
ations of slavery have reared up hosts of enemies 
against him, and added another claim to the re- 
spect of all the generous and good for his talents 
and his intrepidity. Finally, while the whole 
Union was excited with a vivid passion for war 
against England about the Maine boundary, and 
Mr. Clay and Mr. Webster, and other political 
leaders, either fanned the flame, or stood aloof 
and saw it rage, Dr. C banning again stepped 
forth, and, in an admirable sermon against war, 
appealed to the reason of his countrymen, even 
in the midst of their fiercest excitement, in favour 
of peace, and of the interests of civilisation. 
These great services, not to his country alone, 
but to mankind, had all been performed, and their 
blessed eflects were discernible on the public 
mind, when the review ascribed to Lord Brougham 
appeared in the United States. Its paltry exposi- 
tion of defects in the style of one of his oldest 
essays, and its contemptuous estimate of the 
merits of the most intrepid and eloquent advocate 
of the supremacy of moral principle, in public as 
well as private affairs, and of the rights of the 
oppressed, was unworthy of a libeiil and en- 
lightened critic. Dr. Channing, moreover, was 



a Unitarian, a sect which is not powerful in the 
United States, and which is much vilified by the 
orthodox in Britain ; and yet he dared to en- 
counter the prejudices of his countrymen when 
the orthodox in general took counsel of discre- 
tion. 

The extent of this merit cannot be appreciated 
by those who have not lived in the United States. 
The New York Evangelist says, " The truth is, 
that ministers are so dependent upon the money- 
making part, and so easily influenced by the 
fashionable part of their congregations, that, how- 
ever forcibly they may preach against sin in 
general, there is a great want of that moral cou- 
rage which will point out particular and popular 
sins, and say to their audiences, * Ye are the 
men.* " Dr. Channing has not only said to his 
countrymen, ** Ye are the men," but has repre- 
sented to them in the boldest manner the princi- 
ples which they, as Christians, are bound to 
follow ; regardless equally of ** the money-mak- 
ing" and ** fashionable" portions of his congre- 
gation and the community at large. 

If the Edinburgh Review had come forward 
in a spirit worthy of its own principles and of its 
former fame, and added its influence to give 
effect to these generous efforts, it would not in- 
deed have raised Dr. Channing's reputation on 
either side of the Atlantic, for happily this is be- 
yond its control, but would have done credit to 
itself and the country which gives it birth. The 
course which it has actually followed, has grati- 
fied the enemies of Dr. Channing in America, 
encouraged them in their depreciation of his tal- 
ents and usefulness, and made the friends of 
moral, religious, and political freedom lament the 
decay of what once was the vigorous champion 
of the great and the good. 
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Sept. 12. Ther. 55°. Cape Cottage,— We 
have now resided eight weeks in this delightful 
retreat, and I borrow the description of it from 

C 's letter to a friend. '* Here you may 

picture us quietly soeted in our summer retreat, 
a handsome, rather large cottage, built of wood, 
clap-boarded, and painted white, with those green 
outside window-shutters which give such an air 
of coolness and neatness to New England cotp 
tages in general. Cape Cottage stands upon 
Cape Elizabeth, a projecting point, jutting out 
into Casco Bay, and forming one of its extremi- 
ties. It lies three miles and a half from Port- 
land, whether by a good road or by the sea. 
Casco Bay is full of islands beautifully grouped ; 
common report states them to amount to 300, but 
the fisherman whose boat we hire to carry us 
among them, limits their number to 43. Port- 
land Harbour, which is formed by an indentation 
in the land, is protected from the Atlantic on all 
sides by these islands, through which, however, 
several channels allow ships to approach it from 
various points. Nothing can exceed the pic- 
turesque beauty of the vessels when appearing 
and disappearing through these openings. The 
harbour is defended by two forts, named after na- 
tives of Portland, Fort Preble, on the main land, 
and opposite to it on an island, Fort Scammel. 
The Americans have improved the name of the 
cape, by changing the Indian ' Poodnc' into 
' Cape Elizabeth ;' but they have been less suc- 
^jessful with the islands, to three of which they 
have given the unpoetical appellations of * Hog,' 



' House,' and ' Bang.' The main channel to the 
harbour lies in front of our windows, at the dts* 
tance of a hundred yards. It is about one mile 
broad, and is bounded on the opposite side by 
Hog Island. We enjoy a view of the xm^ 
bound to and from Portland, and certainly no 
craft can look better under a soft southern IwBeze 
and a bright sun; for their sprightly degaot 
forms glide like nautilus shells on a grom^of 
lapis lazuli, with their white sails un^lbed by 
dirt or coal smoke. 

'^The coast is rocky, and not unlike Aatof 
Cullercoats on our own northeastern shorn. 
The rocks are of mica-slate, which is not alvajrt 
a very picturesque formation; but here theyooo- 
tain iron, which, by rusting, has subjected then 
to disintegration, and the waves have tcm tkei 
into manifold forms, and strewed them about is 
a thousand fantastic groups. They seem »if 
fashioned for the very purpose of delighting the 
idler; you may scramble over them fbr miks, 
and every pinnacle will afford you a varied viev: 
or you may sit under their shade, screened froa 
all winds and from the sun at every hour of the 
day. Here you may ruminate on ocean, esth, 
and heaven, and, if fond of adventure, yon wxf^ 
by indulging in a little absence of mind, be so- 
rounded by the tide, and become a living ststae 
ornamenting a craggy point of rock, till the Mi- 
ing waters set you free. From this grandeur <tf 
devastation and disorder, you are brought by i 
sweep oi' the coast into a sweet, placid, iittb Iny, 
where you would think the miniature wafd«i 
could never swell into fury, and yet wehafe wo 
the Atlantic, when roused by a northeisteiiT 
gale, pour terrific masses of water into those 
seemingly peaceful retreats. 

•* The place is essentially scenic: every whie 
sail that starts out from behind a jutting lodi 
makes you tliink that an adventure ought tote* 
long to it, and every man who takes up a 6shi^ 
rod, and places himself on an eminence, bow* 
ever common looking before, is immcdiaielT 
transformed into a picturesque object, and is in- 
vested with interest. Although Nature has sot 
endowed me with those strong perceptive facili- 
ties that constitute enthusiasts in scenery, yet i 
fine prospect appeals also to the moral part of o« 
nature, and leads us, by a process loorspidf* 
analysis, from physical to mental l>eauty, and » 
its Author, Intinite Goodness. I can sehioa 
recall to my mind's eye, as some persons e^ 
any scene, jfiowever lovely or however dear, b«. 
through my mind's affections, it may be Innfp- 
membered. I sit on these rocks and recall'^ 
songs of the sea that 1 used to hear in ray de» 
native land, and among them comes ofienestbifk 
that sweet ode of Mrs. Hemans, *' TheTreaauei 
of the Deep," in the tones of my own fascinatinf 
cousin Mrs. A— ^ — . 

** The land that skirts the coast is like oar 
Enolish downs, grassy and gently undijlatinf, 
with here a projecting rock and there a little pool 
It aflbrds pasture to cattle, sheep, and horse, 
and is all open to the footsteps of the wanderer. 
Beyond this, the country is divided into fvd 
farms, the possessors of whicli are also nianj of 
them fishermen, whose neat white cotta^gleasi 
forth from amidst bnishwood, tall Indian off* 
and rather stunted trees. As we range along t^ 
shore, one ear drinks in the murraurof the waT« 
and the splashing of oars, whilst the other feed* 
on the notes of American robins, the sharpetitf 
of scythes, and the lowing of herds. 

" These rural sounds, I am sorry to say. ^ 
not always pleasant. In a ramble I took a few 
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days ago, I was distre«8ed by the peculiarly 
plaintive tone in which a cow, standing alone by 
a barn, was lowing. ' What's the matter with 
her?' 1 asked of a man who leaned over the wall. 
«Cair killed,' was his abrupt reply; and as he 
spoke he spread a fresh skin on the wall. The 
poor mother recognised it', ran up to it, began 
licking it, and smelling to the little hoofs that 
hung down; she then looked into the man's face 
and lowed most piteously ; and again caressed 
the remains of her lost darling ! ' She'll go on 
that way for four or five days,' said her master ; 
and sure enough it was so, for 1 never passed 
that way, for more days than four, that 1 did not 
hear her plaintive tones. 

** A profusion of wild flowers, some of which 
are cultivated in gardens at home, may be gath- 
ered on the downs and in the fields. Our parlour 
iB generally adorned with bouquets of them, in- 
cluding fragrant dog-roses that grow even in the 
clefts of the rocks quite down to the margin of 
the tide. Wild raspberries, of excellent quality, 
wild strawberries, and the whortleberry, or Scot- 
tish ** blaeberry," abound every where. They, 
and excellent sea-fishing, attract numerous parties 
of pleasure from PorUand, who arrive, some in 
handsome barges by the bay, others in equipages 
of all varieties of form by the road ; they spend 
a few hours rambling singly or in groups, give 
Uveliness to the scene, and return home in the 
evening. The fields also are alive with grass- 
hoppers, large and small, which hop into your 
face without ceremony, and are often brought 
home and hung up in one's closet in some fold 
of dres4(, from which they skip forth next morn- 
ing much to their own gratification and to our 
surprise. Besides the shrill chirping, which is 
the only sound uttered by our English grasshop- 
pers, some of these emit a noise like that of cas- 
tanets in action, or the tapping with an iron-shod 
walking stick on a hard sione. Nobody can tell 
me whether this sound proceeds from the cicadee ; 
but, from watching them, I perceive that the in- 
dividuals which make it are larger than their 
chirping brothers. As you walk along, you en- 
counter also whole clouds of primrose-coloured 
butterflies, and pale blue dragon-flies. These 
are harmless ; I wish we could say as much of 
those blood-thirsty mosquitoes, which infest us 
every where, and seem as if sent to remind us, 
amidst all these sweets, that we are still in a 
world of nriingled good and evil. My poor hus- 
band has lain on the sofa fo! three weeks, lame 
with their bites on his ankles, and is only now 
again able to walk. My own eyes have often 
been closed up for days by the mountainous 
swellings with which they have been encircled, 
but, thanks to Providence, the mosquitoes have 
generally taken them in turns, and left me one at 
a time fit for use. We have learned, however, 
to exclude them from our rooms. We have 
nailed catgut muslin over every window, through 
which they find it difllicult to squeeze even their 
slender bodies ; and this, with ablutions of cam- 
phorated spirits, nearly frees us from their in- 
door intrusion. 

" We have hired a horse and gig from Captain 
-— , (a respectable butcher in Portland,) and 
had delightful drives into the country. The 
ground in general, within 10 or 12 miles of our 
cottage, is pleasing and rural, without being 
either rich or highly cultivated, and in this dry 
season most of the roads are good. Every drive 
brings us within sight of the ocean or the bay, 
at one point or another; and three tall snow- 
white towers, crowned with lanterns, and used 



asjighthuuses, are pretty objects in the scene. 
The condition of the country and people is ob- 
viously behind that of the rural population in 
Connecticut and Massachusetts; but the abun- 
dance of spruce firs, generally grouped in small 
masses, the undulating and verdant surface, and 
the detached farm-houses and oflices, constantly 
remind me of England, and, in many points of 
view, of the '* Park" of some great earl. Here 
you seldom see a cottage, however small, that is 
not brilliant with white paint, and verdant with 
green shutters, and without something like a gar- 
den about it, producing a pleasing impression of 
cleanliness and comfort. 

** A few days ago some one brought up to the 
house a portion of common sea-weed, which, by 
a freak of nature, had grown into the exact simili- 
tude of a lady's mantelet or cloak, such as have 
been lately worn in the world of fashion. It was 
double, and trimmed round with what was doubt- 
less intended for an embroidered flouncing, since 
it had regular holes in it like what our grand- 
mothers called punching. It was of a very be- 
coming form, I assure you : they are not uncom- 
mon here, both of green and brown colours, so 
we may suit our complexions in the article, 
which, perhaps, some mermaid manlua-maker 
has sent up, in hopes to decoy the poor thought- 
less lovers of finery to her emporium below the 
waves ! 

** But it is time that I should introduce you to 
the interior of our cottage. It would never do 
for an American rural retreat; for although a 
*• public house,' as they name a hotel, it is of such 
moderate dimensions, that the family of one of 
the ministers of Portland, that of a senator from 
Maine to Congress, and ourselves, with the land- 
lord and his family, fill it. This is exactly to 
our taste, but would be very humdrum to those 
who rejoice in the crowds of Saratoga, or the 
White Sulphur Springs of Virginia. At break- 
fast, dinner, and tea, we form a very agreeable 
family party, and, as we have our separate par- 
lors, we have retirement at command when de- 
sired. We find our fellow-* boarders,' as we are 
called here, excellent and agreeable society. The 
senator has been in England, and, when in Edin- 
burgh, visited Sir Walter Scott, to whom he car- 
ried letters of introduction. Sir Walter played 
off a little hoax on him, which he never disco- 
vered till we told him of it. The * Great Un- 
known' took him, as his friend, to a public en- 
tertainment, given on the occasion of the corona- 
tion of William IV., and placed him near Mr. 
Blackwood, the celebrated bookseller, who was 
then a bailie, and wore a massive gold chain 
round his neck, as an insignium of ofiice. Sir 
Walter introduced the American to Mr. Black- 
wood, and whispered into his ear, * You must 
always call him my lord; he is a bailie !' The 
senator did as he was directed, and it was only 
on my husband telling him that a bailie is not 
styled * my lord' in Edinburgh that he became 
aware of the trick. * Oh, then,' sai<l he, laughing, 
' the humorous baronet has been playing off the 
Yankee against the bailie, and enjoying the joke 
all the while in his sleeve.' Add to this society 
visits from various friends in Portland, and from 
one of the best of Boston's accomplished sons — 
one engaged in kindred pursuits with my hus- 
band, who has como hither and spent several 
days with us, and you have a picture of our social 
parties. 

*' We boast of no finery in our cottage, hut it 
will vie with a palace for order and cleanliness ; 
our fare is not such as would suit a London al- 



derman, but it is abundant, savory, and well- 
cooked. Air, exercise, and minds agreeably oc- 
cupied, yet void of care, give an exquisite relirth 
to our dinners of fresh fish, (cuuners and polh.ks 
caught by the rod on the rocks, by the master of 
the inn, his son, or their boys,) our * chowder,' 
or fish-soup, our young Indian corn, and our 
squash — the last a very delicate vegetable, I assure 
you, notwithstanding its frightfully vulgar name. 
Fowls, turkeys, beef, veal, and mutton, make up 
our fare, and we are in no danger of suffering 
want either of substimce or variety in our meals. 

*' You hear much of the want of respect and 
other faults in the manners of the people here, 
and, perhaps, if you had seen our hostess quietly 
keep the seat in our room in which I found her 
this morning, and heard her tell me, while I was 
standing before her, that she was trying my air- 
cushion, and continue to ask various questions 
about it, without rising, you would have imagined 
;hat this was a confirmation of the fact : But in 
incidents of this Itind tlie manner is every thing. 
Our hostess is a naturally genteel woman, and 
had not the slightest idea of intruding ; her cu- 
riosity to understand the nature of the air-cushion 
bespoke an active intelligence, of which we enjoy 
the advantage in her management of the generdl 
affairs of her household. Besides, in this coun- 
try, such freedoms do not constitute marks of 
disrespect, and every land should be tried by its 
own laws of politeness. Those stiff'-necked per- 
sons who cannot turn to the right or the left as 
the road bends, had better stay at home, and enjoy 
their rigid posmres in their own chimney-cor< 
ners. At the same time, I must remark that in 
tliis country, where equality is the birth-right of 
all, numners should forma much more important 
branch of education than they do. There are 
many persons who, through thoughtlessness, or 
selfishness, or mere ignorance, are in the habit of 
committing offences against delicacy, refinement, 
and common sense. These certainly should be 
taught, with all possible celerity and assiduity, 
that in a state of society where all ranks may 
mingle together, and where the lowest may be 
found in juxtaposition with the highest, afl are 
bound to conduct themselves so that they shall 
not be an annoyance to any. My husband tells 
them pithily that if they be all sovereigns, as they 
claim to be, they are bound to be all gentlemen. 
I go 80 far with this idea that I maintain that this 
not only should, but, by proper training in child- 
hood, might be the case in all societies. Look 
at the manners of the poorest children who have 
been well trained in one of W ilderspin*s infant 
schoob ; they are inoflfensive and well bred, and 
the sum of their own enjovment is not diminished 
by this accomplishment: Nay, it is increased; 
for good breeding is the consequence of the edu- 
cation of the moral sentiments, which leads to 
refinement as well as to virtue. We often hear 
of an aristocracy of intellect I wish that all 
over the world we saw an aristocracy of good 
breeding : If such existed, political equality would 
not be far distant. 

*' But I am writing a dissertation, when I 
meant only to give you a description. I must 
introduce you, then, to mine host's eldest daugh- 
ter Tabby. She is an excellent, sensible, and 
obliging young woman, and between her and me 
there have been amicable interchanges of books 
and other civilities. Her collection of books 
comprises Byron, Moore, Mrs. Hemans, &c. in 
poetry ; a full and well written history of the 
North American Indian tribes ; a description of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii; a History of all 
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Religions, and many other works. Well, Tabby 
has just come in to borrow a dress for a pattern ; 
to which I made her most welcome. I mention 
this incident only to assure you that it may be 
done, and has been done, without the least shadow 
of that offensive familiarity which has been attri- 
buted to such a request by some of our English his- 
torians of American manners. I am quite sure that 
Tabby would have had pleasure in lending me any 
of her patterns, and thinks that in borrowing mine 
she but increases the sum of general enjoyment 
without in the least deducting from pariieular 
advantage. It was a pleasure to me to oblige 
her; and I can testify besides, that there was no 
domestic duty which could add to my comfort, 
which Tabby did not as cheerfully perform as if 
she had never either owned a work on poetry or 
borrowed the pattern of a piece of dress. 

** The youngest daughter of this family might 
sit for a picture of Laura or Beatrice. Her face 
is lovely, with the real golden hair parted from 
her smooth white brow, and the very peculiarly 
rich chesnut coloured eyes, which are so rare 
and so beautiful. This girl, if her form were 
equal to her face, would be one of the fairest 
creatures 1 have seen in this land of fair ones. 
These girls, and the fishermen, and the boys who 
attend to the horses and carriages that come here, 
may be seen strolling together among the wild 
raspberries, or conversing familiarly under the 
large portico (with which all American inns are 
furnished,) a perfect specimen of equality ; but 
if you imagine by this that the girls permit, or 
the menoffer, rude jesting, romping, or other im- 
proprieties of behaviour, you commit thq error 
of supposing them. to be, in manners and feelings, 
the exact counterparts of our own people of the 
same station, which is not the case. Their ' sove- 
reignty' has at least taught them self-respect, and 
this is a great means of insuring respect from 
others. 

** It is a great comfort to us to be served by the 
landlord's daughters, and by his wife as cook ; 
for the want i:f * help' is as great an evil here as 
in other parts of the Union. A lady of note, in 
speaking to me of the flourishing stale of the 
cotton factories at Saco, fifteen miles from Port- 
land, said, * If you want to know the real aris- 
tocracy of this country, look at the factory girls ; 
— they will not come to us as servants — they 
make us work much harder in our kitchens than 
they do at their spinning-jennies. It would be 
all fair if we and they could ride and tie; but 
absolutely it is we who are the domestic drudges.' 
This you will think is a sad picture of life in a 
democracy, but, as you are a benevolent lady, 
perhaps the cnuse of it may lessen your regrets. 
These factory girls are the daujrhters of small 
proprietors who farm their own lands, or of re- 
spectable tradesmen ; they engage in labour to 
make up a little purse for marriage, or to help an 
old father and mother, and they naturally prefer 
that kind of work which yields them the best re- 
turn. The factory owners pay them two, or two 
and a half dollars a week of wages, and, in do- 
mestic service, they could not obtain much above 
one-half of this sum. 

•' If you are not tired of my descriptions, I will 
introduce you to two more of our friends and com- 
panions — fine young Newfoundland Dash, with 
f n ingenuous earnest countenance, ever watching 
for our casting sticks into the bay that he may swim 
and bring them back ; and little stuffy Yorick, 
with eyes so clear that I think they must be made 
of Labrador pebbles, and whose bark is the most 
perfect expression of self-importance, seemingly 



uttered to warn the meaner crowd to preserve 
their proper distance. 

'* How do we spend our time ? In reading, 
writing, walking, driving, talking, scrambling, 
and sitting amidst those delicious rocks, in balmy 
air ! The hours fly like minutes, and ihe days 
like hours. One amusement of my husband's 
amuses me. You must know that Portland is a 
great port for * the lumber trade' — Anglic^, the log 
and deal trade ; and the coast of the bay is lite- 
rally strewed with deal -ends and fragments of 
wood of all shapes and sizes. He gathers those 
that suit his purpose, fashions them with his knife 
into the form of ships, fits rudders and masts to 
them, uses the outer surface of birch bark for 
sails, and sends them forth into the bay or the 
Atlantic, as the wind answers. We see them 
scudding joyously before the gentle southwest 
wind out into the ocean. If any of them reach 
your coast, capture them and condemn them as 
lawful prizes. Another of our amusements is 
watching the great • sea-sarpent.' I think that 
we have found out what perhaps has given rise 
to some of the stories you may have read about 
it. One night there was a brisk gale from the 
southwest, and the appearance of stormy weather. 
In the morning the porpoises came rolling into 
this harbour in great numbers, and some of them 
of enormous size. They followed each other in 
a long straight line, and as the backs of a dozen of 
them in different parts of this line shot up, at the 
same moment, a small stretch of imagination 
could supply solid substance to the watery epaces 
between them, and thus picture them as one con- 
tinuous creature. Our host, who is a sensil)le 
man, gravely asked if we had seen the * .sea- 
sarpent,' ♦ who,' said he, * with his family, is re- 
ported to be somewhere off this coast.' I heard 
him put the same question to a chance fisherman 
who answered as gravely, * Oh yes, we've run 
along side of him for ten miles !' The only 
drawback, besides the mosquitoes, to our enjoy- 
ment, is periodical visitations of dense fogs. 
They come so regularly every Monday, that we 
at last reckon them as due on that day. They 
blot out by their leaden vapour all our lovely 
islands, bays, roses, cliffs, and even the foaming 
surge, as if they had never been. One day, as 
I stood under the portico, the mist opened for a 
few seconds, just sufficient to show the steam- 
boat from Boston, like a dim ghost, dripping with 
the heavy fog, and labourinsr most disconsolately 
into port ; having, as we afterwards heard, been 
obliged twice to lake refuge nn her voyage. She 
gave us one melancholy glance and groan, and 
was again shrouded from our view. 

** 12th September. This afternoon, dear , 

we must bid adieu to our pretty rotinge and all its 
agrimcns, I have laken my last look of those 
rocks and waves, and grassy scats, and sunny 
islands, and I am sad to part with them ! It is 
strange to find one's affections taken captive l^y 
a place which one could see only for a few weeks, 
and which we must leave without the remotest 
prospect of ever revisiting it; but so it is — our 
affections answer to the calls of their objects, and 
leave reason to decide in its own way on the 
wisdom of their doing so. I have stored my 
memory with images of goodness, peace, and 
beauty, and so, my dear Casco Bay, I will not 
repent of knowing you, though I must leave you 
behind. You are lying in a glorious sunshine on 
our last interview, and I carry off your last smile 
of loveliness as that by which you shall hereafter 
live in my memory and affections — adieu, I am," 
Ac. 0. 0. 



September 12. Ther. 55**. /'orf/cmf.-Tliis 
afternoon we left Cape Cottage, and came in a 
fine barge with two sails to Portland. Thecrco- 
ing was delightful, the sea smooth, and the lind 
fair. The town looked beautiful as we approached 
it by water. It stands on the slope ol a ridge, 
and from the manner in which it is built, loob 
very large for its po()ulation, which is only 
16,000 inhabitants. We remained six days i 
the town, and enjoyed the hospitality of mar 
friends, who had formed our acquaintance at liie 
Cottage. The society of Portland appeared to 
us to be very agreeable, and free from fonn d 
ceremony. We were entertained at dinner, to, 
and evening parlies, every day lliat we remaiacd, 
and felt new regrets in leaving so many kind and 
interesting friends. 

Phrenology. — Among other gendemen in 
Portland who take an interest in Phrenology w« 
became acquainted with Mr. John Neal, a bv* 
yer and a distinguished author in the United 
States. He gave me ** The New England Gal- 
axy for January and February 1835," to rcid, 
on account of the report which it contains of a 
trial of a boy, in whose defence he had pleded 
and led evidence, avowedly on phrenological pi- 
ciples. The case was the following: — 

In the month of July 1834, a boy ofniiR 
years of age, named Major Mitchell, the nmd 
son of a poor woman living at Durham, 23 mh 
from Portland, actuated by some proFOcaiiofl 
offered to him by David F. Crawford, a boy of 
eight years of age, induced this boy by threaB 
and promises, to go with him into a wood to ^ 
some flags. When there, Mitchell beat Craw- 
ford with his fists, then stript ofl* his clothes, 
bound him to a tree with the suspenders of te 
breeches, and flogged him with twigs from \ai 
to foot to the efl'usion of his blood, and thea* 
templed to drown him in a pool. Crawford* 
last escaped from his hands, and arrived at how 
lacerated and naked. Mr. Neal finding the boy 
Mitchell prosecuted criminally by the CominoD- 
wealth, and friendless, undertook his defence. 
He lenrned from his mother that, '* when abotl 
a week old, he fell off a high chest on the floor. 
and was taken up for dead. He struck on 4e 
top of his head, and when lifted his hands wm 
clenched and his head swollen." He had hta^ 
at school, but had never advanced beyond Fpelli^4 
words of one sy liable. His head presented « 
very large development of Destrnctive ness, al» 
large Acquisitiveness and Secretiveness, deficit: 
moral organs, but a fnir development of ihe as* 
terior lobe. Mr. Nenl considered that his braa 
had beeninjured, and that he was partially idio^- 

The defence was 1st, The deficiency of e^ 
dencc of the facts ; 2dly, 'I'he great improb?- 
bility of the alleged mutilation havine hp^n p*** 
petrated by the accused ; nnd 3dly, That his cob- 
duct, if according to the accusation, profee*ie^ 
from injuries sustained by his brain in his inf^-^- 
Thp second defence rested on the trifling na'sre 
of the wound, as observed when the boy ws? 
home, and the fact that one of Crawford's bmtbcn 
was deficient naturally in this respect, whe*« 
it was probable that this boy was so too. Tk 
third defence was supported by medical an'^ 
ties and testimony. 

Mr. Neal proposed to put in as cridcBrt- 
** Spurzheim on Inj«anity," voce Fatuity, p 1^^ 
of the first American edition : "Combe's SystfR 
of Phrenology, case of E. S." <fec. ; but he w» 
met by the objection, that in the case of ^fl^^- 
fFare, 8 Grem. 1. 66, the supreme court had ^ 
cided, that " medical books of the highest aatbon- 
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ty" were not competent evidence. He called 
Dr. Jesse W. Mighles an a witness, who testi- 
fied as follows : •* I am a believer in Phrenology 
as a science. Great changes have taken place 
in the treatment of insanity, as well as in the 
mode of dissecting the brain, since that work 
(Dr. Spiirzheim's) appeared. 1 have examined 
the prisoner's head ; there is something remark- 
able in it — a very unnatural depression. 1 pre- 
sume it is congenital. All heads are more or 
less deficient in symmetry, but the want of sym- 
inetry here is quite remarkable. 1 have examined 
it repeatedly before, and had come to the conclu- 
sion long ago, before I was called, that some in- 
jury had probably happened to it. The right ear 
is lower than the led, and there is a considerable 
protuberance on that side. An injury to the 
muscle of that ear, caused by a fall or blow on 
the head, might na urally produce these appear- 
ances. Certain functions of the brain may cease 
in consequence of a blow — the functional power 
(of a part) may be destroyed, while the rest con- 
tinue undisturbed. Such is the doctrine of the 
books, and I believe it." 

Cross-examined, — ** 1 do not speak of this 
destruction of the functional power of the brain 
in part, while other parts continue uninjured, 
from experience. Change of moral or intellectual 
character might appear a twelvemonth after the 
injury, from irritation or inflammation." 

Mir. Neal proceeded to ask certain questions 
at the witness as a phrenologist. The Attorney 
General objecte<), and Mr Neal maintained his 
ri»ht. " At this moment the court interfered and 
asked a question, which resulted in a declaration 
by the witness, that he could not, of his otvn 
knowledge^ say that such and such enlargements 
of a given organ would produce a correspondent 
change of character. He believed^ although he 
did not knnw of his own knowledge, that a blow 
on the head might change the character of the 
individual in some particulars, though it lefY him 
unaltered, undisturbed in others." 

Justice Emery charged the jury. ** He com- 
mented in a clear and lucid manner on the whole 
testimony." ** But it is said" (he continued) 
"that the head has a large peculiar formation 
called the organ of Destructiveness. There is 
no disposition to keep out of courts of jusiice 
true science, but, on the contrary, to pay it 
marked deference. If a question were raised 
here as to a fact committed in the East Indies, 
and by two persons it should he said to have been 
full moon at the time, and astronomers should be 
called who should demonstrate from calculations, 
that there coidd not have been a full moon at that 
time, it would be proper evidence for a jury. So, 
if dyers be called as to the effect of chemical 
combinations upon colours ; or if physicians oe 
called to show the effects of poison upon the hu- 
roan frame, such is competent testimony. But 
when it shall have been demonstrated by proof 
like this, that a bump here, or a bump there, nhall 
aflfect the mind, either to destroy the powers of 
mind, or decidedly to alter its character, then, 
and not till then, will such become proper evi- 
dence to be submitted to a jury. Where people 
do not speak from knowledge, we cannot suffer a 
wwre theory to go as evidence to a jury ; espe- 
cially where one says he is a believer in the sys- 
tem, and has no personal knowledge upon the 
robject. Our decisions are made in the day-light, 
and the jury are judges of the law as well as of 
facts." 

The jury found the prisoner guilty on both 
counts, and sentMiced him to nine years^ con- 



finement at hard labour in the State Prison at 
Thomaston. •' The boy showed no emotion. 
The same downcast look — the same unalterable 
counienance — the same dull and sleepy eye — the 
same stoop, and the same half-open mouth cha- 
racterised him from the fiist to the last moment 
of his trial." Mr. Neal concludes — ** 1 am sure 
that he understood litUe or nothing of what he 
saw, though he told me he did, appeared grateful, 
and promised to be a good boy when he got to 
I'homaston." — *♦ • They give you enough to eat 
there, don't they ?' was his only remark, when 
told Uiat he sbould be in prison as long as all his 
life previous to his sentence." 

To Mr. Neal is due the merit of being the first 
barrister, so far as my information extends, who 
has had the courage to bring phrenology direcUy 
into a court of law, and to plead upon its princi- 
ples. The case was very unfavourable for him 
— first, from the want of direct evidence of the 
boy's head having been injured; and, secondly, 
from Dr. Mighles not having had a practical 
knowledge of the science. Judge Emery's 
charge was obviously correct, in the circum- 
stances of the case ; but the principles which he 
lays down convey an instructive lesson to phre- 
nological physicians to obtain practical know- 
ledge by observation, and not to rest satisfied 
wiJi conviction founded on mere testimony or 
philosophical adaptation. If Dr. Mighles had 
observed nature, he would have been able to de- 
scribe the peculiarities of the head more accu- 
rately and intelligently, and to say positively 
whether the head was necessarily that of an idiot, 
or imbecile boy, or not. He would also have 
been better able to distinguish between a swell- 
ing caused by a blow on a muscle, and one 
arising from the prominence of a part of the skull 
caused by the development of brain beneath ; 
and, in this latter case, he would have been better 
able to bear direct evidence to the connection 
subsisting between this fact and the boy's vicious 
dispositions. If he had possessed practical know- 
ledge, he would have been better able also to di3- 
tinguish a congenital deformity of heail from one 
caused by an external injury, and to point out the 
bearing of each of them upon the case before 
him ; and, lastly, he would have spoken with the 
weight of an observer interpreting nature, or 
narrating facts of which extensive and scientific 
observation had put him in possession, instead of 
appearing before the jury as a reader merely, 
resting his conviction and testimony on statements 
and arguments contained in books, which books 
other men of respectable reputation ate pleased 
to treat with ridicule or disrespect. The phre- 
nologists who have observed nature know that, 
most probably, he was in the right; but they 
have no direct guarantee that he was so in this 
individual case (which they have not seen), and, 
consequenUy, even they must hold the judge fully 
justified in refusing to place any reliance on such 
evidence. 

In making these remarks, I have in view solely 
the application of phrenology to future cases, and 
do not at all blame Dr. Mighles. He probably 
never contemplated that he would be called on to 
make such a solemn use of his phrenological 
knowledge, and he deserves credit for having had 
the courage to avow his conviction and state his 
impressions, when judicially summoned toido so, 
undismayed by that terror of public opinion 
which makes cowards of so many able men, 
when the merits of phrenology are in question. 

Jeremy Bentham.^^Mr, Neal, when a young 
maur lived for fM>me time in the house of the late 



Jeremy Bentham in London, and he mentioned 
the following anecdote of him. *» Mr. Bentham," 
said he, '* had no objection to be known to the 
world precisely as he was, I frequently amused 
him for a moment or two by imitating some of 
his peculiarities of speech, walk, and gesture, 
and he actually invited Matthews to dine with 
him, because I thought that a true Bentham on 
the stage by Matthews would be well received 
by the public. He reganied it as sitting for a 
picture, a live picture, and was tickled with the 
idea. W hat the result of the negotiation between 
him and MaUhews was, I do not know, farther 
than this, that Matthews never saw him to my 
knowledge." This occurred in December, 1826, 
and is mentioned in a Memoir of Bentham pub- 
lished by Mr. Neal. I told Mr. Neal that the 
cast of Mr. Bentham's head, taken after death, 
shows an excessive development of the organ of 
Love of Approbation. Mr. Neal remarked that 
Mr. B. •* would not bear contradiction from any 
one except Mr. Doane the barrister, one of his 
secretaries, and myself. Every body also flatp 
tered him to his face — if not by downright eulogy, 
by submissiveness or unquestioning acquies- 
cence." There is proof of this in every page of 
the Memoir above referred to. When he under- * 
stood that Mr. Neal was keeping notes of his 
conversations, he desired him to write them out 
every night, and made him read them to him in 
the morning ! 

Sept. 18. Ther. 42°. Phrenology.— To- 
day I assisted at the dissection of a brain in pre- 
sence of Dr. Rea, Dr. Mighles, Mr. Neal, and a 
number of other gentlemen, who take an interest 
in phrenology. Dr. Rea mentioned to me that 
he had attended a woman who became insane on 
account of the death of her son, and attempted to 
drown herself. The head was hotter at the organ 
of Philoprogenitiveness than in any other part. 
He cupped her at that part, put on a blister and 
an issue a little below, and cured her. She is 
now well. 

In the evening, at 7 P. M., we left Portland 
in the steamboat for Boston, and sailed past Cape 
Cottage and the scenes which we had so abund- 
antly enjoyed. We took our last look of them 
with regret, and breathed forth our best wishes 
for the success and happiness of our late excel- 
lent host and his amiable family. Next morning 
at seven o'clock, after a prosperous voyage, we 
entered Boston bay and harbour, and found them 
bathed in sunshine, and beauty, and alive, in 
every direction, with white sailfi and gliding 
forms. 

Sept. 23. Ther. 69**. Hartford in Connec- 
ticut. — We traveled by the railroad from Boston 
to Worcester, and by the stage from Worcester 
to Springfield, and thence to Hartford by the 
Connecticut river, and arrived here after a very 
pleasant journey. We met with interesting com- 
panions in the public vehicles, and were over- 
whelmed with kindness at Springfield during our 
brief stay. The country appeared as picturesque 
and beautiful as it did last year on our first arrival. 
New England bears well a repeated inspection, 
nay, a scrutiny. 

Phrenohgy. — It had been my intention, when 
I came to the United States, to lecture in Balti- 
more in October of this year, and then to proceed 
to Cincinnati and Louisville, and deliver courses 
in these cities during the winter of 1839—40; 
but, as already mentioned, no class could be mus- 
tered in Baltimore, and the same obstacle has 
presented itself in Cincinnati. Before I left New 
York in May, Dr. Gross, from that city, called 
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for me, and was authorised to announce that I 
should lecture in Cincinnati, if wanted. He 
gave public notice on his return, but apparently 
met with 2*0 litde success that I never heard from 
him, or from any one else on the subject. I 
therefore accepted an invitation to deliver a course 
of twelve lectures on Phrenology in Hartford, 
one of the two capitals of the state of Connecticut. 
Its population is about 10,000 persons, who are 
employed chiefly in trade. I am now preparing 
for my course. 

Advertisements, — The ** Courier and En- 
quirer" of Mew York, states, that, between the 
14 th September, 1838, and the 14th September, 
1839, it published 143,428 new advertisements, 
or 464 a day ! 

The Banks, — The signs of coming adversity 
are thickening. The United Slates Bank con- 
tinued selling bills of exchange on London at par 
(9i per cent.,) when the banks in New York 
demanded and obtained 10 and 10i,or from 10a. 
to 20a. per cent, of premium. This excited 
much speculation, and a new occurrence has 
raised this into astonishment. The United States 
Bank has lately sold its own post notes, payable 
at long dates, in Boston, to the extent of $800,000, 
nt a discount equal to 16 and 18 per cent. i>er 
annum. The sales were readily effected, as the 
credit of the bank was undoubted ; but the seller 
proceeded to the Boston banks, in whose notes 
the purchases were paid for, and immediately 
drew specie from them for the whole amount ! 
This, it is said, has been shipped to England to 
enable the bank's agent there to retire its drafts 
sold to the public at par I The effect has been 
to paralyse trade in Boston. The banks, drained 
of their specie, are contracting their issues, and 
fearing farther disasters. The shares of the 
United States Bank, which were lately sold at 
$118 for the share of $100, have now fallen to 
par. 

Miss Martineau and the Ladies of Boston, — 
Miss Martineau has excited great indignation in 
New England by certain expressions in her 
book, which are here interpreted to amount to an 
accusation of drinking against the ladies of Bos- 
ton. We have never seen any thing that could 
lead us to suspect the existence of such a vice ; 
and have enquired what could give rise to the 
statement. One of our chance fello w*passengers, 
who is extensively acquainted in that city and 
New York, said that she knew some American 
ladies who indulge in as many as three glasses 
of wine after dinner, and then, by means of la- 
vender and cordials, support a state of artificial 
excitement during the remainder of the evening. 
"This," she said, "I call drinking.'* I must 
leave the ladies to settle this delicate point among 
themselves ; I can only testify that it was not my 
fortune to meet with any of these excited fair 
ones, in any part of New England. 

Sept. 24. Ther. 46°. The Amistad Jifri- 
cans, — The case of the Africans, captured in the 
"long, low, black schooner" in Long Island 
Sound, is exciting an extraordinary degree of 
interest. The advocates of abolition represent 
them as heroes who have nobly risen against 
their oppressors, and recovered their freedom at 
the hazard of their lives ; while the patrons of 
slavery designate them as pirates, murderers, and 
banditti, and call for their trial and execution. 
We visited them this day in the jail at Hartford, 
in which they have been placed, waiting the dis- 
posal of the courts of law. They are all young, 
and three of them are children. Several seemed 
to be in bad health, but the rest were robust and 



cheerful. They are genuine Africans, and litde 
more than three months have elapsed since they 
left their native shores. Their heads present 
great varieties of form as well as of size. Several 
have small heads, even xbr Africans ; some short 
and broad heads, with high foreheads, but with 
very litde longitudinal extent in die anterior lobe. 
Their leader Cinquez or Jinquez, who killed the 
captain of the schooner, is a well made man of 
24 or 25 years of age. His head is long from 
the front to the back, and rises high above the 
ear, particularly in the regions of Self-Esteem, 
and Firmness. The breadth is moderate, and 
Destructiveness is large, but not excessive. Be- 
nevolence and Veneration are well marked, and 
rise above the lateral organs; but tlje coronal 
region altogether is narrow. The anterior lobe 
also is narrow; but it is long from front to back. 
The middle perpendicular portion, including 
Comparison and Eventuality, is decidedly large. 
Individuality is full. The temperament seems to 
be nervous-bilious. This size and form of brain 
indicate considerable mental power, decision, 
self-reliance, prompt perception, and readiness of 
action. 

The Supreme Court of Connecticut has just 
decided that it has no jurisdiction over these 
Africans, and that it lies within the district court 
to dispose of them. They are well treated, and 
defended by able counsel, who are paid by pub- 
lic subscriptions. 

Sept. 25. Ther. 52°. The Militia,— Fhere 
was a grand muster of militia here to-day. Some 
of the companies looked quite military, while 
others certainly were only citizen soldiers in ap- 
pearance. The mounted officers, dressed in blue 
coats and white breeches, with abundance of lace, 
large cocked hats and white feathers, by dint of 
galloping and prancing supported their military 
pretensions extremely well. I feel a respect for 
citizen soldiers, notwithstanding their awkward- 
ness, because they are powerless for evil and 
aggression, and become sdways the more formi- 
dable the more real occasion there is for their 
services. 

The Late War. — These soldiers remind me 
of a ** history of the late war (that of 1812) be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, by 
H. M. Brackenridge," which I have read. It is 
ably and temperately written. I heard a dis- 
tinguished American citizen remark as follows in 
reference to this war : '* We had abundance of 
provocation to jusufy it, but I never could help 
regretting the time we took to declare it. We 
had suffered great injuries both from the French 
and the British, which we had long submitted to ; 
and there was something ungenerous to my feel- 
ings in our selecting that moment (the 19th of 
June, 1812) to commence it. Napoleon was 
then at the summit of his power, and was march- 
ing, as every one believed, to the subjugation of 
Russia, while England alone maintained the 
cause of humanity and freedom. We chose that 
moment to join the side of the conqueror, and 
throw our weight into the scale against Britain." 
This observation appeared 10 me to express ad- 
mirably the real merits of the question which 
party was to blame for the commencement of 
that contest. The war itself was conducted by 
us in the worst spirit. The batdes on the lakes, 
the bombarding and ravaging of the towns on the 
Adantic coast, the burning of the Capitol at 
Washingfton, and the conflicts between single 
ships, chiefly frigates, had, every one of them, 
the tendency to inflict misery on individuals, and 
to kindle the most rancorous feelings between the 



nations, but to decide nothing. After having 
been on die field of some of these batdes, a»d 
read the natratives of all of them, and having 
contrasted the small numbers of men engaged ia 
them (from 500 to 3000), with the enormous ex- 
tent of territory and re:>ources of the United 
States and of Britain, they reminded me d* no- 
thing but two furious women scratching each 
others cheeks and tearing each other's hair. 
They bore no reasonable relation to the only 
conceivable object of war, Uiat of compelling 
either nation to yield. The attack by theBnti«h 
on New Orleans appears to me to have been the 
only part of their operations Uiat was worihy of 
their fame ; I mean the object aimed at in that 
enterprise, and not the manner in which it was 
conducted. If the British had captured New 
Orleans and closed the Mississippi, they might 
have occasioned serious embarrassment to the 
Americans; but, as far as 1 can discover, no 
other of their projects, although successful, wirald 
have carried any important consequences in its 
train. The command of the Canada lakes vnuld 
have enabled them to defend that province, which, 
however, was in no dangei from the Americans, 
for their force never was capable of making coi- 
quests. Victory on the lakes might have ena- 
bled the British to retard the setdement of some 
of the American western states, but only in a 
small degree, for these were accessible bv the 
Ohio, the Mississippi, and the Wabash, inde- 
pendendy of the lake navigation. 

l^he British of those days seem to have been 
actuated by an unbecoming haired and conle&ipl 
of the Americans. This last feeling led to most 
of the defeats which they sustained, both by bod 
and sea; and the same sentiment still lingets 
among many of the British aristocracy, who ex- 
ercise a great influence over the destinies of En^j- 
land. I have already explained, that the Ameii- 
cans are really a war-loving, if not a warlike na- 
tion, and it would be well that the British under- 
stood their real character. It may appear to be 
an unpatriotic opinion, but my impression is, 
that, in a fair combat, either by sea or lanii, of 
man to man, and gun to gun, the Americans, 
after acquiring discipline and experience, would 
beat the British ; and die reasons of my opinion 
are these : — The two nations belong to the same 
stock, and are equal in physical organisauon. 
The instinct of self-preservaUon is Uie motive 
which induces men to shun danger and to run 
from a 6 gilt, and bravery is in proportion to the 
motives which ran be thrown into the opposite 
scale. The masses which comp se fleets and 
armies are drawn from the humbler classes of 
society. In Britain, these have litde education, 
no sphere of political action, no influential com- 
patriots to sound their praises or to cover them 
with shame on their return as conquerors or 
cowards. They have no field of ambition to ex- 
cite their individual energies before they become 
soldiers or sailors, and when they have embraced 
these professions the road to high preferment is 
closed against them. Their motives 10 6ght, 
therefore, are derived from their native force of 
character and discipline. In nadve qualities the 
Americans are their equals, and in all otJicr mo- 
tives, except discipline, their superiors. There 
is more mental activity, a greater range of interests 
and ideas, a more influential public opinion, and 
a far wider field ^of ambition, operating in the 
case of the American seaman, militia man, aoid 
volunteer, than in that of the British sailor or 
soldier. The discipline on shore will at first be 
inferior in the Americaos; becauae the Britisli 
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coDstitution renders discipline almost natural to 
British soldiers, while that of America trains her 
population to an aversion to subordination. At 
the commencement of a war, therefore, the Bri- 
tish, with equal numbers, will be more than a 
match for the Americans ; but every day will di- 
minish the disparity. The singular feature, in 
the case of the Americans, is, that victory or 
defeat equally tends to increase their belligerent 
efficiency. A large and influential portion of the 
people was at first opposed to the war of 1812 
against England, and some of the New England 
states actually refused to march their militia to- 
wards Canada on the requisition of the general 
government; but first the triumphs of the Ame- 
rican frigates, and finally the burning of the 
Capitol at Washington, and the ravaging of their 
coasts, rendered them not only unanimous but 
enthusiastically devoted to the war ; and if it had 
continued longer, their energy and efficiency 
would have rapidly increased. 

The Americans are engaged in avocations 
wl|ich prosper most in peace ; they are devoted 
to gain, and averse to subjection to authority. 
As formerly observed, therefore, although they 
are full of warlike predilections, these circum- 
stances present strong practical checks on their 
indulging in the gratifications of war. Add to 
these impedinoents the fact, that, after one of the 
political parties has identified itself with a war, its 
opponents will make *' political capital" out of 
every thing connected with it ; in other words, 
however just or necessary hostilities may be, 
they will operate on the feelings of the people 
against the war, for the sake of destroying their 
political adversaries. Thus, immediately after 
the commencement of a contest, and while it is 
yet known to the people chicfiy in the form of 
burdensome taxes, interiuption to trade, and de- 
struction of credit, there will always be a power- 
ful opposition to it, and great distraction in the 
national councils. At this stage of hostilities the 
United States government will appear powerless, 
and the union seem to be on the eve of dissolu- 
tion ; but only let the contest fairly begin, and 
let either victory or defeat visit the American 
arras, and in the exact ratio of the pressure from 
without will be the condensation of public senti- 
ment within. In short, the American nation, 
like a steel spring, seems to have no energy/ when 
it is fully expanded, but it gathers strength with 
every ounce of pressure that is applied to it. Its 
territory is so vast, and its climates so various, 
that it forms a world within itself; and although 
a European maritime war would cause great 
loss and misery to the Adantic cities, it could 
not materially affect, far less permanently destroy, 
the general prosperity of the union. 

I sincerely trust that the days of war between 
the United States and Britain are gone by, never 
to return ; but if the mad passions of either should 
provoke hostilities, Britain seems to me to have 
only one course to pursue that will effectually 
lead to peace. She should act not onlyjusdy 
hot generously in the conduct of the war, so as 
to enhst the sympathies of the good in America 
in her favour ; she should avoid all petty attacks 
that would serve to irritate public sentiment with- 
out the possibility of producing any great results; 
never engage the Americans without a force suf- 
ficient to insure victory: block up their ports, 
and leave them without petty injuries to excite 
resentment, without victories to gratify national 
^^&nlty, and without the pressure of external dan- 
g^ to alarm them for their national safety : in 
Aort, let the war be conducted as one of blockad- 



ing on the sea coast, and self-defence in Canada, 
and not as one of attaQk and aggression, and the 
Americans will sooner come to reason under this 
administration than under any other. They will 
suffer loss and aimoyance, and yet have no strong 
passion excited to counterbalanre the irritation 
which these will produce, 'i'hey are a people 
impatient of small evils, but capable of meeting 
great ones with a heroic spirit. They cannot 
aggressively injure Britain; for their whole in- 
stitutions render them feeble for conquest ; and 
their attempts on Canada, unless aided by the 
native population, would be easily repelled. 
Even should they conquer that province, it is 
more than probable that they would lender as 
essential a service to the Bri:ish nation as they 
did when they achieved their own independence. 
1 repeat, however, that a war between these two 
nations would be a disgrace to the civilisation of 
the nineteenth century, and an event which every 
enlightened American and Briton must deprecate 
and deplore. 

Tke Netv England Voice. — It has frequently 
been remarked, that the people of the New Eng- 
land states have a peculiar intonation of voice, 
which distinguishes them from Europeans and 
other Americans ; but I have rarely found any of 
themselves who recognised the difference. They 
have occasionally asked me to define it, which it 
was not easy to do ; but I found this method the 
shortest and most successful with them on this 
point. I ssid, <* Do you discover that I am Scot- 
tish?" ** Yes, very easily." '* How ?" " By 
your tone, accent, and manner." «« Then, by 
the same means, I discover that you are Yankee ; 
and your peculiarities are as strongly marked as 
mine." They comprehended this illustration at 
once. Their voice is nasal, hard, apd unmusical, 
&x£u^.when corrected by a refined education. 

Sept. 27. Ther. 38°. Phrenology,— Dr. 
Brigham kindly undertook the arrangement of 
the course of lectures in Hartford. The number 
of lectures has been reduced from sixteen to 
twelve, of two hours each, and the fee from five 
to three dollars. I delivered the first lecture this 
evening, and the attendance was fifty subscribers, 
twenty visiters, and twelve complimentary hear- 
ers. At 6 P. M. the Uiermometer stood at 66^, 
a rise of 27° since the morning. 

Sept. 29. Ther. 40°. Sunday.— We heard 
the Rev. Mr. Gallaudet preach a sound but mo- 
derate orthodox discourse in the Rev. Dr. Hawes' 
church. Dr. Hawes is a Presbyterian congre- 
gationalist, and has a large church, well filled, 
and a most respectable congregation. Connec- 
ticut has retained her Calvinism more unbroken 
than perhaps any other state in the union. There 
are now, however, both Unitarian and Universa- 
list congregations within her boundaries. She 
is celebrated also for the severity of her ancient 
moral and religious code, known under the name 
of ** the Blue Laws ;" Tind although there has 
been a great relaxation in modern times, a trace 
of the olden spirit is still discernible. The 250th 
hymn, used in the church which we attended to- 
day, contains these lines: — 

" Awake and mourn, ye heirs of hell ; 

Let stubborn sinners fear. 
Ye must be driven from earth, and dwell, 

A long forever, there. 
See how the pit gapes wide for you. 

And flashes in your face ; 
And thou, my soul, look downward too, 

And sing recovering grace." 

These lines emhody the very soul of Destruc- 1 
tiveness and Self-Esteem. | 



Education and Phrenology. — This state pos- 
sesses a large school fund, the produce of western 
lands claimed by Connecticut under an old tide, 
and allowed by congress ; but she has yet made 
small progress in applying it systematically and 
with effect. The legislature, however, has ap- 
pointed a superintendent of public schools ; and 
Mr. Barnard, the gendeman who now holds the 
ofiice, entertains enlightened views on the sub- 
ject of education, and is anxious to improve not 
only the mode of teaching, but the things taught 
in the common schools of the state. He had 
heard of the value attached to my lectures on 
Phrenology in relation to education, in the three 
great cities of Boston, New York, and Philadel- 
phia, and regretted that so small a number of the 
inhabitants of Hartford had taken an interest in 
them. 

Several causes are mentioned as accounting for 
this circumstance. Two itinerant phrenologists 
have commenced lectures in Hartford since my 
course was announced ; one of them lectures free, 
as an inducement to the people to pay him fees 
for examining their heads ; and another admits 
the public at a very low price. The free lec- 
tures are crowded, and those for which a fee is 
demanded are slenderly attended. Besides these 
two, there have been other phrenological lecturers 
here during the summer, who have fieeced the 
people of their money, and left litde knowledge 
in its stead. Farther, the people are accustomed 
to hear lectures free, and have no idea of paying 
any serious sum for instruction. They are treated 
to a new topic, if not a new lecturer, every night, 
and do not comprehend the advantage of follow- 
ing out any subject in a scientific form, through 
a series of lectures. Besides, they are all able 
to read and write ; and between scraps of infor- 
mation picked up from these desultory lectures, 
from newspapers, and from the speeches of poli- 
ticians, and the absence of any class possessing 
high literary or philosophical attainments, they 
believe themselves to be exceedingly well in- 
formed. Finally, the propagation of opinion, 
except on political subjects, is difficult and slow 
in the United States. Every state presents a 
focus of interests that engage the chief attention 
of its own citizens ; while every town and ham- 
let has a set of particular interests that excite con- 
tests and discussions, and fill the local news- 
papers with small details. Hence, the great 
body of the people of Hartford, although readers 
of newspapers, seem to know litUe of the interest 
excited among the friends of education by my 
lectures in the large cities, although two of them, 
Boston and New York, are little more than a 
hundred miles distant from Hartford ; or if they 
know, they pay litUe deference to the opinions 
expressed in these cities. I mention these facts, 
not from feelings of individual vanity or disap- 
pointment, but because they are illustrative of the 
condition of die public mind, and are not confined 
to Hartford, but are general over the union. I 
have found by experience, that moral opinion 
travels more rapidly and certainly in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. So little progress has yet been 
made by the people of the United Slates in re- 
gard to a correct appreciation of what constitutes 
a good education, and of its value to them, that 
an opposition is at this moment hatching in Mas- 
sachusetts against the Board of Education of that 
state. Some democratic politicians hope to catch 
a few votes by persuading the ignorant that that 
system of state education is an infringement of 
private rights ; they maintain that a free people 
have a right to educate their children in their 
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own. way, without superintendence ; for they 
cannot say tliat the Board of Education exercises 
any control over them ; it has no power except 
that of moral suasion. The board may recom- 
mend, but cannot enforce any thing. Some di- 
vines also, I am told, in that state, are sounding 
the alarm among their flocks, that the Board of 
Education is the harbinger of infidelity. 

Oct. 1. Ther. 32°. Hhrenology. — Having 
been requested by Mr. Barnard to repeat my 
first and second lectures to the members of the 
Young Men's Institute, and to admit them to the 
course on reduced terms, I agreed to do so, and 
gave him carle blanche as to terms. This even- 
ing I delivered the first lecture to them free, and 
was honoured with an attendance of 360 ladies 
and gentlemen. Mr. Barnard addressed them 
after the lecture, told them that arrangements had 
been made, by which they might be admitted to 
the whole course on their paying one dollar, and 
the lecture-fund of the institute would pay fifty 
cents additional for each who should attend ; and 
he recommended to them to avail themselves of 
the opportunity of hearing the philosophy of 
phrenology and its application to education ex- 
plained. 

Oct. 2. Ther. 40**. This evening I repeated 
my second lecture to the members of the Young 
Men's Institute, and thirty-five individuals at- 
tended. 

The People of Connecticul. — In conversing 
with a gentleman from a neighbouring slate about 
the population of Connecticut, I was told that 
their Calvinistic education, and external circum- 
stances, had rendered them moral, industrious, 
and frugal; so much so that they are distin- 
guished for the absence of serious crimes, for 
general propriety of deportment, and for the com- 
fort and respectability of their outward circum- 
stances; but that they are accused by their 
neighbours of some degree of narrow-minded- 
ness. Like the Americans in general, however, 
although they are keen in the pursuit of wealth, 
and economical in its application, they are gene- 
rous when an object which excites their sympa- 
thies is presented to them. They contribute 
handsomely to charitable institutions. Dr. Howe 
mentioned that he raised $1200 here very easily 
for the Institution for the Blind in Boston ; and 
this year $2200 were raised by a ** ladies' fair" 
for charitable purposes. Twenty hearers of a 
favourite minister subscribed $300, purchased a 
pianoforte, and presented it to his daughter. 
There is a ** sewing society" also in this town, 
consisting of young ladies, who meet once a- 
week at each other's houses, at 2 P. M., and 
sew and gossip till 7 o'clock, when a number of 
young gentlemen drop in and close the evening 
with music and a dance. They have adopted an 
orphan child, which is boarded, clothed and 
educated at their expense ; their needlework pro- 
viding the necessary funds. I was told that they 
avoid waltzing, and even playing waltzes, these 
being regarded as sinful. 

Religious Denominations in Connecticut, — 
The population of this state is estimated at up- 
wards of 300,000. Its sects are the following : 
— »* The Congregationalists have 232 churches, 
277 ministers, including 49 who have no pastoral 
charge, and about 40,000 communicants. The 
Calvinistic Baptists have 98 churches, 77 ordain- 
ed ministers, 20 licentiates, and upwards of 
10,000 communicants. The Episcopalians have 
63 ministers, and about 7000 members. The 
Methodists had, in 1833, 40 ministers, and 7000 
members. There is a considerable number of 



(Jniversalist Societies, two Unitarian, two or 
three Roman Catholic, several Free-will Baptist, 
a few Friends, a few Sandemanians, and one 
Society of Shakers." — Chronicle of the Churchy 
iVewhaven, ISlh Oct. 1839. 

Oct. 4. Therm. 54°. The Poliiiciam.— The 
Whigs and Democrats are equally dishonest as 
politicians ; that is to say, they fiatter, coax, and 
mislead the people to get into power; but they 
pass better laws, and act on purer principles, 
when assembled in the legislature, than any one 
could expect, judging from their conduct while 
candidates for office. The explanation is, that 
all profess the love of virtue and the people ; and, 
when in power, they feel that any ilagrant dis- 
honesty, or unprincipled selfishness, would in- 
standy be exposed by their opponents, and made 
use of as a lever to turn them out of place. The 
corruption, moreover, is chiefiy in the towns. 
The farmers and country voters are deceived or 
misled, but not bribed. They look at the con- 
duct of their rulers without bias or blind par- 
tiality ; and even the most unprincipled politicians 
are afraid to commit too glaring iniquities before 
their eyes. In all the states this class is com- 
posed, to a great extent, of proprietors of tlie 
soil ; and it forms a large proportion of the con- 
stituency of the whole United ^States. If it were 
better educated, it would serve as a sheet-anchor 
to their institutions ; and, even in its present con- 
dition of imperfect enlightenment, it arrests the 
politicians of either party when their measures 
have obviously deviated too far from the line of 
common sense, and especially from that which 
leads to public prosperity. 

Oct. 9. Ther. 48°. Fires.— There have been 
two enormous fires in New York and Philadel- 
phia. The loss in New York is stated at one 
million, and that in Philadelphia at $1,400,000. 

Mrs. Sigoumey. — I borrow the following 

remarks from C 's journal : — ** We have 

several times seen Mrs. Sigoumey, the American 
Hemans, and spent an evening at her house. 
Her history is very interesting, and would pre- 
possess one in her favour, even although dis- 
joined from the talents she has shown. She was 
a pattern of filial piety, and in the other relations 
of life has been not less exemplary. One evi- 
dence of her excellent qualities is presented by 
the many warm and sincere friends whom she 
has attached. Her appearance is pleasing, and 
her manners entirely natural and unassuming. 
Ner talent for poetry was manifested at a very 
early age, and was promising even from the first, 
though a comparison of her juvenile productions 
with those of her matured intellect shows a con- 
siderable improvement. She resembles Mrs. 
Hemans in being eminently the poetess of the 
affections ; every object and incident creative of 
human sentiment, or ministering to attachment, 
finds a responsive note on her Uruly sweet and 
feminine lyre. Her prose works, on education 
and other kindred topics, deserve, and have ob- 
tained, a conspicuous place in the literature of 
her country ; and, whatever the merits of her 
writings may be comparatively with those of 
other authors, she may justly claim the praise of 
never having published a line which morality or 
gentle womanhood need blush to own. She 
ccmducts a periodical (an annual) named the 
* Religious Souvenir,' of which I have not had 
an opportunity of judging ; but it is popular, and, 
I believe, has a wide circulation." 

Oct. 10. Ther. 54°. The Bank Suspensions. 
— News has arrived that the United States Bank, 
and most of the banks of Pennsylvania and Mary- 



land, have suspended cash payments. The 
United Slates Bank stock has fallen to $97 in 
New York, and the utmost constematioo pie- 
vaiis. In Hartford the public mind is quiet, and 
they have confidence in their own banks, bat a 
deep anxiety is visible on the countenances of 
the men of property. The banks are prohibited 
by law from paying, dividends during their su- 
pension ; and as the losses of the fire insoivnee 
companies will suspend their dividends, maoy 
persons <vhose capital is invested in the stocks of 
these institutions, will sufier great privatioB 
through the want of their incomes. Besides, the 
commercial transactitms of the whole UuioQ are 
deeply afiected by the derangement of the ex- 
change. The arrival of every post and steam- 
boat from New York is watched with intense 
anxiety, to learn whether the banks in that citj 
mean to suspend. 

It may be proper to mention, for the inibron- 
tion of readers who are not old enough to reec^ 
lect the suspension of specie paymentis by the 
Bank of England, that a bank-su^' pension does 
not necessarily imply a bankruptcy. The Penn- 
sylvania banks proceed with their business m 
usual, only they decline to pay sperie for thdr 
obligations, 'riie consequence is, that tbetr 
bank-notes are at eleven per cent, discount in 
New York, where the banks continue to redeem 
their obligations in specie. 

The Deaf and Dumb. — I conversed with the 
Rev. Mr. Gallaudet, who for many years was 
the principal of the American Asylum for the 
Education of the Deaf and Dumb, about the 
mental condition of these individuals, and he dis- 
sented from Miss Martineau's views regarding 
them, expressed in one of her works on Amerira. 
He considers that the kn ^wledge which they pon- 
sess, if they be well educated, is both extensaft 
and precise ; and that, if they be well trained, 
they are in general amiable and happy in their 
dispositions. 

Phrenology : Natural lAinguagt, — Every 
propensity and sentiment of the mind, when />rc- 
dominantly active, produces a peculiar tone in 
the voice, expression in tlie eye and countenance, 
and also a peculiar atti.ude and gait. This is the 
natural language by which its activity is made 
known, and, when strongly marked, it is recog- 
nised and understood in all ages and countries. 
Lavater's system of physiognomy was founded 
on this fact in nature; but it was impeifect, be- 
cause he did not know the primitive faculties 
which the various expressions noted by him in- 
dicated, and he also introduced, as signs of mental 
character, the hanl parts of the face, which do 
n«t owe their forms to the state of the brain. 
Phrenology reveals the functions of the primitive 
facullie^«, and enables us to connect peculiar ex- 
pressions of voice, countenance, and gait, with 
the active condition of particular powers, and also 
of particular groups of them, and thus renders 
physiognomy, or natural language, a branch of 
the philosophy of mind. The Rev. Mr. Gal- 
laudet, without the aid of phrenology, but frooi 
extensive practical observation and experience, 
has been led to the conclusion that these n%tnral 
sierns may be taught with manifest advantage lo 
children in general, as a branch of education. Ii 
the Literary and Theological Review* No. IL for 
June, 1834, he published an article entitled ^'On 
the r^anguage of Signs" as *« auxiliary to the 
Christian Missionary." ** It is quite practicable,'' 
says he, '* to convey by the countenance, signs, 
and gestures, the import not only of all the terms 
employed to denote the varions objects of nature 
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and art, and the multifarious business and con- 
cerns of common life, but also those relating to 
the process of abstraction and generalisation, to I 
the pas&ions and emoiidus of the heart, and to the | 
powers and faculties of the understanding; or, in 
other words, the language of the countenance, 
signs, and gestures, is an accurate, significant, 
and copious medium of thought. Instances have 
occurred in the instruction of the deaf and dumb, 
in which, in the t-pace of two years, 5000 words 
have been taught to several intelligent pupils, 
who were previous>ly entirely ignorant of them 
and of aUlanguugey excepting that of their own 
natural signs, together with a command of writ- 
ten language, which would place them on an 
equality, with regard to the expression of their 
ideas, with the most intelligent persons among 
those heathen nations who have nothing but an 
oral language." 

These views are not, in his case, purely theo- 
retical, but founded on experience. He adduces 
some examples in support of them. ** In the 
summer of 1818, a Chinese young man passed 
through Hartford, Connecticut. He was so ig- 
norant of the English language tliat he could not 
express in it his most common wants. As prin- 
cipal of the deaf and dumb asylum of that place, 
I invited the stranger to spend an evening within 
its walls, and introduced him to Mr. Laurent 
Clerc, the celebrated deaf and dumb pupil of the 
Abb^ Sicard, and at that time an assistant teacher 
in the asylum. The object of this introduction 
was to ascertain to what extent Mr. Clerc, who 
was entirely ignorant of the Chinese language, 
could conduct an intelligent conversation with 
the foreigner by signs and gestures merely. The 
result of the experiment surprised all who were 
present. Mr. Clerc learned from the Chinese 
many interesting facts respecting the place of his 
nativity, his parents, and their family, his former 
purtjuiis in his own country, his residence in the 
United States, and his notions regarding God and 
a future state. By the aid of appiopriate signs, 
also, Mr. Clerc ascertained the meaning of about 
twenty Chinese words." P. 201. I asked Mr. 
Gallaudet how he knew that Mr. Clerc's infer- 
ences were correct, and he told me that in this 
and all the other instances mentioned in ihe article 
in question, he had ascertained either from inter- 
preters or dictionaries that they were so. 

** About a year afterwards," he adds, ** I visited 
Cornwall, in Connecticut, where upwards of 
twenty heathen youths were at that time receiv- 
ing education under the patronage of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions." 
He propounded questions to them by signs. 
** For example : Thomas Hoopoo, a native of 
Owhyhee, was asked if his parents were living ; 
how many brothers and sisters he had ; when he 
left his native shores ; whether his countrymen 
worshipped idols and sacrificed human victims; 
how the women were treated by the men ; what 
was the climate of his country ; what its produc- 
tions ; with many enquiries of a similar nature, 
all of which he well comprehended, and to many 
of which he replied by signs. The meaning, 
too, of a number of Owhyhean words was ascer- 
I fained by signs merely, and found to correspond 
with the import which had been previously as- 
! signed to them in a dictionary which had been 
I for some time preparing in the school ; and, in- 
1 deed, in a variety of instances, the most correct 
i meaning of such words was established, by the 
I medium of signs, in a more satisfactory way than 
f had been previously attempted." 
( "Opportunities hav« occurred of intercourse 



by signs between the pative Indians of our coun- 
try, who have visited the institution for the deaf 
and dumb, "uid the instructors (of the pupils), the 
results of which, in a greater or less degree, have 
corresponded with those mentioned above." 

** May not this curious language of signs and 
gestures be made subservient to the speedy acqui- 
sition of the oral language of people, who have 
no written or printed language, by the Christian 
missionary, or to the communication to them of 
his own language, or to their mutual intercourse 
with each other, not only on ordinary, but on the 
most momentous topics, even while they are en- 
tirely ignorant of each other's spoken language?" 

To many persons these representations may 
appear almost incredible, but I obtained some 
explanations which render them more compre- 
hensible. Mr. Gallaudet conversed by signs 
with the Africans of the Amistad, and learned 
many particulars of their history and opinions, 
and afterwards ascertained from an interpreter of 
their language that his inferences were coriect. 
For example, to discover whether they recognised 
a God, he assumed the natural language of vene- 
ration, looked up as if beseeching and adoring, 
and pointed to the sky. ** Goolly 1" said the 
Africans, ** Goolly, Goolly !" then, looking grave, 
they imitated thunder, uttering the words *• Goolly 
— Bung ! Bung!" There could be no doubt that 
they gave their name for God. 

The exposition of the natural language of the 
faculties given in my lectures, led to these re- 
marks. Mr. Gallaudet considers that it would 
essentially benefit children to teach them the 
natural language of the faculties at the time when 
they learn to read. The meaning of many words, 
particularly those which signify emotions, could 
be conveyed to them more efTectually by this 
medium than by any other. In exhibiting the 
natural language of any faculty, the faculty itself 
is called into action, and teaching the natural lan- 
guage will -thus become an important auxiliary 
in training children to virtue. He has the testi- 
mony of his own experience in favour of this 
view. In showing to his deaf and dumb pupils 
the natural language of Benevolence, Veneration, 
and the other higher sentiments, he was con- 
scious that these faculties became more active 
and were cultivated in himself. In his pupils 
the effect was equally decisive. When they 
were out of humour, the bland look of Benevo- 
lence, and the resigned expression of Veneration, 
if perseveringly exhibited to them, rarely failed 
to restore their equanimity and cheerfulness. 

I owe to Mr. Gallaudet the first clear view of 
the importance of natural language in common 
education. 

A great part of his natural language is the 
same with that taught by phrenologists, both 
being drawn from nature.* 

Many years woo Mr. G. went to Edinburgh 
to study under Mr. Kinniburgh, the teacher of 
the deaf and dumb in that city ; but Mr. Braid- 
wood had placed him under a bond, with a large 



* In visiting the institution for the deaf and dumb, 
I mentioned to Mr. Gallaudet that, when a boy at- 
tending the High School of Edinburgh, I had learned 
the finger-alphabet, and could use it readily, hut that 
my mother had told me that speaking with the 
fingers was forbidden in Scripture, and I have given 
it op and forgotten it. He was surprised to hear of 
this prohibition; but he subsequently found the verse 
to which I alluded in Proverbs, ch. vi. v. 12—" A 
naughty person, a wicked man, walketh with a fro- 
ward niooth. He winketh with his eyes, he tpeak- 
eth with bis feet, he teachgth vith hi* finger:"^ 



penalty, not to iilstruct teachers for eight years. 
He and the directors thiew open the institution 
to Mr. Gallaudet, and allowed him to see every 
thing, including the lessons th^t were given to 
the pupils, but they observed the terms of the 
bond, and gave him no direct instruction. He 
then went to Paris and studied under the Abb^ 
Sicard. His system of signs is described in the 
Encyclopaedia Americana. Mr. G. prefers the 
single-hand alphabet. It is as precise and ex- 
pressive as the double- hand alphabet, and can be 
u^ed when one hand is disabled or otherwise em- 
ployed. 

Oct. 12. Ther. 48°. The Temperaments.— 
'I*o-day I gave an exercise on the temperaments, 
which was well attended. 'J1ie predominating 
temperaments weie the sanguine-bilious and the 
nervous-bdious : There were a few instances of 
nervous-bilious-lymphatic. 

Taxes, — The revenue of the general govern- 
ment of the United States is almost all derived 
from custom-house duties, the post-office, and 
sales of public lands. The taxes paid by the 
particular states, and also by the counties and 
townships, are raised in a very simple manner. 
Select men, or assessors, are appointed in dif- 
ferent districts by the citizens. They estimate 
the whole property, real and personal, of each 
individual. In Connecticut the animal revenue 
of tlie property thus estimated is assumed to be 
six per cent., and the taxes are imposed in the 
form of an income-tax on it. The sum total of 
all the taxes payable in Connecticut, exclusive 
of the duties to the United Slates' government, 
amounts to about four per cent, cm this estimated 
revenue. The select men are changed from time 
to time, and the circumstances of each citizen are 
so well known that the assessments on the whole 
are fairly imposed. The rule generally followed 
is to assume a pretty large amount of property 
to belong to each individua\ and to leave him to 
prove by his books and affidavit that the estimate 
is too high. Assuniing the whole free property 
of a citizen to amount to $20,000, or 4000/. 
stealing, the revenue of this sum at six per cent, 
would be $1200 ; four per cent, on which would 
amount to $48, or nearly 10/. sterling, being the 
aggregate amount of all the taxes on an income 
of 240/. sterling per annum. 

Oct. 13. Ther. 54°. Svnday.—Vfe heard a 
sound orthodox discourse in Dr. Hawes' Church 
from a young clergyman, but were disappointed 
in not hearing Dr. Hawes himself. An Ameri- 
can gentleman, who had traveled much on the 
Continent of Europe, and to whom 1 remarked 
the similarity which exists between a Sunday in 
Scotland and in Connecticut, observed, that he 
had been much struck at first with the difference 
of a Continental Sabbath from both. If a French 
family, said he, of the most respectable character, 
should come from Paris to Connecticut, and fol- 
low here the practices which they had been ac- 
customed to observe from their infancy at home 
on Sundays, they would, by our laws, be liable 
to fine and imprisonment, and if they did not take 
warning in Ume, they might, by an accidental 
outburst of popular feelings, be chased out of the 
state, or lynched ! The kingdom of heaven, we 
may hope, will ultimately receive at least all the 
Christian nations, if not the whole family of 
mankind ; and it appears strange that they should 
find it so difficult to tolerate each other's habits 
on earth ! 

Oct. 16. Ther. 51°. Effects of the Institu- 
tions of England and America, — I lately con- 
versed with an American gentleman, the father 
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of a family and the owner of a princely estate, 
all cleared and improved, on the different effects 
which the institutions of England and those of 
the United States produce on men placed in cir- 
cumstances like his. We were led to the con- 
versation by reading the remarks of Baron Pe- 
rignon, in his '* Vingt Jours k Londras,*' at the 
coronation of Queen Victoria, in which he says — 
" Here I make an observation which relates to 
the manners of this country of aristocracy and 
liberty, and which establishes an immense dif- 
ference between them and ihe French. In France, 
tliG two cries of the Revolution were, no privi- 
leges (point de privileges^) equality for all [pour 
tou8 tegalite,) In England, on the contrary, 
all is privilege, and one may almost say that 
there is no equality. In this country, each has 
his rank, each his caste — he looks above and be- 
low him, that he may not step too high, nor de- 
scend too low ; and there is no condition, how- 
ever bad it may be, in wliich he does not find 
something to satisfy his pride in being able to 
class himself above some other person." The 
"Court Journal" of 1 lih May, 1839, after 
quoting this passage, adds — ** These remarks are 
certainly well founded. England is essentially 
an aristocratic country ; — every class is an aris- 
tocracy of itself, forming, as it were, an * impe- 
riutn in imperio,^ preserving its own importance, 
and affecting an exclusiveness as respects those 
of lower station. It is the extensive prevalence 
of this principle that precludes the possibility o! 
equality, and which is a bar to that familiarity 
which exists in France, and prevails, indeed, 
even between domestics and those they serve." 

I asked my friend, who had been in Britain, 
what, if his princely domain had been situated in 
England, the great object of his ambition would 
have been ? ** Tell me your opinion first," said 
he. " Well, then," said I, *' in all probability 
you would have been intriguing at court, or 
throwing your whole influence into the scale of 
one or other of the political parties, and bargain- 
ing for a peerage, to gratify your vanity. You 
would have executed an entail to transmit your 
property to your eldest son and his heirs; — and, 
in short, you would have been occupied chiefly 
with projects of private or family ambition." 
He replied, that " he could well undersUmd the 
powerful influence of the English institutions in 
giving a selfish direction to the ambition of an 
individual placed in circumstances like his, and 
in inducing him to attempt to secure high rank 
to himself, and permanent wealth to his remote 
posterity ; but that in the United States all such 
projects would be visionary dreams. Our insti- 
tutions," he continued, *♦ produce a higher aim. 
I know perfectly that, under them, my property 
must be divided. It will make all my own chil- 
dren rich ; but it will be again subdivided among 
their children ; and in less than a century it will, 
in all ptobability, have passed entirely into other 
hands, and no trace of it as a domain, or of us as 
a family, in the English sense, will be left. This 
makes me feel that I can best serve ray posterity 
by employing my present influence in improving 
the institutions and general condition of my coun- 
try. If the United States shall preserve their 
freedom, and increase in intelligence and virtue, 
as it is my earnest desire that they should do, 
then I know th.nt my posterity will#enjoy the 
best field for the exercise of their own talents and 
virtues, and that every one of them will command 
that extent of fortune, consideration, and happi- 
ness, which his qualities will deserve ; and I 
desire for them no better inheritance." 



In point of fact, the effect is precisely what is 
here described. This gentleman exercises a 
generous and refined hospitality, without preten- 
sion or parade, and devotes his time and fortune 
to the improvement of the public institutions of 
the state in which he resides. Among other ob- 
jects, he has aided very efficiently the friends of 
education, in obtaining a law passed which pro- 
vides for the esiablishment of a library in con- 
nection with every common school district. He 
appeared to me to be a nobler character than an 
Englishman scrambling for a peerage, as the re- 
ward of political subserviency, to gratify his in- 
dividual ambition. 

The Eglinton Tournament. — At 'the time 
when the preceding conversation occurred, the 
New York nswspapers contained pretty exten- 
sive reports of the Eglinton Tournament. The 
ordinary Americans, who have no distinct noUon 
of the state of society in Britain, cannot compre- 
hend it. How any men, not insane, could ex- 
pend such large sums of money in such pure 
Tom-foolery, appears to them very mysterious. 
Tiie intelligent Americans express their gratitude 
to Pnividence that they have no titled and wealthy 
aristocracy to play such childish and fantastic 
tricks, and ask me whether there are not numer- 
ous poor and ignorant persons in Scotland for 
whose instruction 40,000/. or 50,000/. might 
have been better employed than in getting up 
this pageant. *♦ The tyranny of public opinion" 
would prevent any similar waste of resources in 
the United States, although individuals could be 
found willing to indulge in it. 

Education An the State of New York. — One 
of the most common errors, in my opinion, com- 
mitted by foreigners who write about America, 
as well as by the Americans themselves, is 
gready to over estimate the educational attain- 
ments of the people. The provision in money 
made by the law for the instruction of all classes 
is large compared with such countries as Britain 
or Austria, but, contrasted with what is neces- 
sary to bestow a really good education on the 
people, it is still very deficient. The farmers, 
for example, are indisposed to dispense with the 
services of their older children, during the busy 
season of agricultural labour, nor are they gene- 
rally in circumstances to admit of it. It is ex- 
tremely difficult, therefore, to keep open district 
schools (except for very young children, taught 
by females for a small compensation) for more 
than four or ^lv^^ months in the year. A school 
district in the rural parts of New York state con- 
tains only from ten to twenty families. Allowing 
$350 or $400 per annum to be a inoderate remu- 
neration for a qualified teacher (and this is less 
than a carpenter or blacksmith would earn,) it is 
nearly impossible to raise this amount from so 
small a number of persons, most of whom are in 
moderate circumstances. At present, the sum 
raised for the salaries of common school teachers 
is only $12 50 cents (or 2/. 13^.) per month for 
each teacher, this being, according to the report 
of the superintendent of common schools, the 
average compensation given in the state of New 
York in 1836 to male teachers. If the people 
would have properly qualified teachers, the sum 
that would need to be raised is from $70 to $100 
per month, for each of them, as the school term 
might be longer or shorter. This the people 
will not pay, and the consequence is, that the 
education received by probably nineteen twen- 
tieths of the children, in the agricultural districts, 
owing to the condition of most of the common 
schools, is defective in the extreme ; nor can 



there be any decided improvement in the condi- 
tion of the schools without an improvement in 
salary, and in the literary attainments and pio- 
fessional skill of the teachers. 

'i^o supply, in some degiee, tliis great defec; 
a law was passed in the state of New York, 
about four years ago, empowering eachichool 
district in the state to tax itself to the amount of 
$20 for the first year, and $10 for each sobce- 
quent year, for the purchase of books for a dig. 
trict library. There are 10,207 districis in fe 
whole state, and tiie work of forming these libii. 
ries is begun by the friends of education, and ii 
a popular measuie. Some of the clergy, boi- 
ever, object to it, because it appears to as^ne 
that *' the mere intellectual instruction of aeon- 
munity will necessarily tend to reform thai co» 
munity," a principle which they do not admit* 

Phrenology enables us to perceive thai hy^ 
lectual instruction will not cultivate the raoti 
and religious sentiments, and that only sedulooi 
training, added to intellectual instruction, vi 
lead to virtuous conduct. The Americans oeoi 
proper normal schools in which their tcdcbeo 
may be instructed in the philosophy of mis!, 
and in the art of training and teaching, and tky 
must also pay them handsomely, before they wl 
command good education. If the Americass 
were animated by an enlightened patriodss, 
they would submit to a large taxation to aceoJB- 
plish this object, because on its fulfilment iH 
depend the future pea^e and prosperity of iteir 
country. 

A few years ago Mr. Robert Cunnin|lBn, 
formerly Principal of the Edinburgh InstiiotBi 
for Languages, Mathematics, &c. a full accoKi 
of which is given in President Bache*s ioteefr 
ing Report on Education in Europe, was a» 
pelled by the state of his health to relinqoi^ ^ 
situation. Having spent his two months' taj- 
tion in 1835 in visiting the principal schools of 
Prussia, and the same period of the subseqiKti 
year in an educational tour in France and SffU- 
zerland, he had become deeply interested in fc 
subject of Normal Schools, and on the faUoreo-* 
his health, partly with a view to its recovor. 
and pardy in the hope of being instrumental i: 
introducing Normal Schools into America, 1» 
visited the United States. After traveling orer 
the Eastern and Middle States, and visiting^ 
principal schools, he was induced, by the hop 
of carrying out his ulterior object, to accept u 
appointment as Professor of Ancient LanguafP 
in Lafayette College, Pennsylvania. Here ^ 
laboured for nearly two years, endeavourine N^ 
every means in his power to arouse publics- 
tention to the subject of Normal Schools, andE 
obtain support in carrying out his views. D> 
appointed in his expectation, he received in ^ 
interim an invitation to return to Scotland, sj 
to become Rector of the Normal Seminan ■ 
Glasgow, at a salary of £300 ($1500) per aniem, 
which situation he now fills with great creli'. » 
himself and advantage to. his country. As sia- 
lar institutions are much wanted in the Uniif^ 
Slates, he has, at my request, kindly prepsff^ 
for this work an interesting description d^ 
one over which he presides. 



* See the American Annals of Edocation, vti ^ 
p. 441. 
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spoons, keys, &c., and pasting upon them labels 
with their names printed in raised letters. These 
she ff It of very carefully, and soon, of course, dis- 
tinguished that liie crookod lines spoon ^ differed as 
much from the crooked lines key, as the spoon dif- 
fered from the key in form. 

«' Then small detached labels, with the same words 
printed upon them, were put into her hands; and she 
8oon observed that they were similar to the ones 
p:isipd on the articles. She showed her perception 
of this similarity by laying the label key upon the 
key, and the label spoon upon the spoon. She was 
encouraged here by the natural sign of approbation, 
pattinjr on the head. 

»» After a while, instead of labels, the individual 
letters were given to her on detached bits of paper ; 
they were arranged side by side, so as to spell book, 
ketf^ &c. ; then they were mixed up in a heap, and a 
si<:n was made for her to arrange them herself, so as 
tu express the words book^ key, &c., and she did so. 
*' Hitherto, the process had been mechanical, and 
the success about as grreat as teaching a very know- 
ing dog a variety of tricks. The poor child had sat 
in mute amazement, and patiently imitated every 
thing her teacher did : but now the truth began to 
flash upon her— her intellect began to work— she 
perceived that here was a way by which she could 
herself make up a sign of any thing that was in her 
own mind, and show it to another mind, and at once 
her countenance lighted up with a human expression; 
it was no longer a dog, or parrot — it was an immortal 
spiiit, eagerly seizing upon a new link of union with 
other spirits! I could almost fix upon the moment 
when this truth dawned upon her mind, and spread 
its light to her countenance; I saw that the great 
obstacle was overcome, and that henceforward no- 
thing but patient and persevering, but plain and 
straightforward efforts were to be used. 

'*The result thus far is quickly related, and easily 
conceived; but not so was the process; for many 
weeks of apparently unprofitable labour were passecf, 
before it was effected. 

"When it was said above that a sign was made, 
i! was intended to say that the action was performed 
by her teacher, she feeling of Ids hands, and then 
imitating the motion. 

" The next step was to procure a set of metal types, 
with the different letters of the alphabet cast upon 
their ends ; also a board, in which were square holes, 
into which holes she could set the types, so that the 
letters on their ends could alone be felt above the 
surface. 

'*Then, on any article being handed to her, for in- 
stance, a pencil, or a watch, she would select the 
component letters, and arrange them on her board, 
and read tliem with apparent pleasure. 

**She was exercised for several weeks in this way, 
until her vocabulary became extensive; and ihon the 
important step was taken of teaching her how to 
represent the different letters by the position of her 
Sngers, instead of the cumbrous apparatus of the 
board and types. She accomplished this speedily, 
md easily, for her intellect had begun to work in aid 
)f her teacher, and her progress was rapid." 

She had been six months at the institution, when 
ler mother came to visit her. 

" The mother stood some time, gazing with over- 
lowing eyes upon her unfortunate child, who, all 
inconscious of her presence, was playing about the 
t)ora. Presently Laura ran against her, and at once 
^egan feeling of her hands, examining her dress, and 
rying to find out if she knew her; but not succeed- 
ng in this, she turned away as from a stranger, and 
he poor woman could not conceal the pang she felt, 
t finding that her beloved child did not know her. 

"She then gave Laura a string of beads which she 
ised to wear at home, which were recognised by the 
hild at once, who, with much joy, put them around 
ler neck, and sought me eagerly, to say she under- 
tood the string was from her home. 

"The mother now tried to caress her, but poor 
iaura repelled her, preferring to be with her ac- 
uaintances. 

"Another article from home was now given her, 
nd she began to look much interested: she exa- 
lined the stranger much closer, and gavef me to un- 



derstand she knew she came from Hanover; she 
even endured her caresses, but would leave her with 
indifference at the slightest signal. The distress of 
the mother was now painful to behold; for, although 
she had feared that she should not be recognised, the 
painful reality of being treated with cold indifference 
by a darling child, was too much for a woman's na- 
ture to hear. 

" After a while, on the mother taking hold of her 
again, a vague idea seemed to flit across Laura's 
mind that this could not be a stranger; she therefore 
felt of her hands very eagerly, while her countenance 
assumed an expression of intense interest — she be- 
came very pale, and then suddenly red — hope seemed 
struggling with doubt and anxiety, and never were 
contending emotions more strongly painted upon the 
human face; at tliis moment of painful uncertainty, 
the mother drew her close to her side, and kissed 
her fondly, when at once the truth flashed upon the 
child, and all mistrust and anxiety dis/ippeared from 
her face, as with an expression of exceeding joy she 
eagerly nestled to the bosom of her parent, and 
yielded herself to her fond embraces. 

"After this, the beads were all unheeded; the 
playthings which were offered to her were utterly 
disregaMed ; her playmates, for whom but a moment 
before she gladly left the stranger, now vainly strove 
to pull her from her mother; and though she yielded 
her usual instantaneous obedience to my signal to 
follow me, it was evidently with painful reluctance. 
She clung close to me, as if bewildered and fearful; 
and when, after a moment, 1 took her to her mother, she 
sprang to her arms, and clung to her with eager joy." 

The parting scene evinced alike her tenderness, 
intelligence, and resolution. 

" Laura accompanied her mother to the door, cling- 
ing close to her all the way, until they arrived at tlie 
threshold, where she paused and felt around, to as- 
certain who was near her. Perceiving the matron, 
of whom she is very fond, she grasped her with one 
hand, holding on convulsively to her mother with 
the other, and thus she stood for a moment — then 
she dropped her mother's hand — put her handker- 
chief to her eyes, and turning lound, clung sobbing 
to the matron, while her mother departed, with emo- 
tions as deep as those of her child." 

At the end of the year lb39, when she had been a 
little more than two years at the institution, her pro- 
ficiency was thus described: — 

"Having mastered the manual alphabet of the 
deaf-mutes, and learned to spell readily the names 
of every thing within her reach, she was then taught 
words expressive of positive qualities, as, hardness, 
softness; and she readily learned to express the 
quality, by connecting the adjectives hard or so/l 
with the substantive; though she generally followed 
what one would suppose to be the natural order in the 
succession of ideas, by placing the substantive first. 

** It was found too dilBcult, however, then to make 
her understand any genaral expression of quality, as 
hardness, softness, in the abstract. Indeed, this is a 
process of mind most difficult of performance to any, 
especially to deaf-mutes. 

"Next she was taught those expressions of rela- 
tion to place, which she could understand. For in- 
stance, a ring was taken and placed on a box, then 
the words were spelt to her, and she repeated them 
from imitation. Then the ring was placed on a hat, 
and a sign given her to spell ; she spelt, nng on box 
— but being checked, and the right words given, she 
immediately began to exercise her judgment, and, as 
usual, seemed intently thinking. Then the same 
was repeated with a bag, a desk, and a great many 
other ihings, until at last she learned that she must 
name the thing on which the article was. 

** Then the same article was put into the box, and 
the words *ring in box' given to her. This puz'.lfd 
her for many minutes, and she made many mistakes; 
for instance, after she had learned to say correctly 
whether the ring was on or in a box, a drawer, a hat, 
a bucket, &c., if she were asked, * where is house, or 
matron,' she would say, *in box.' Cross-questioning, 
however, is seldom necessary to ascertain wh'^ther 
she really understands the force of the words she is 
learning; for when the true meaning dawns upon 
her mind, the light spreads to her countenance. 



" In this case, the perception seemed instantaneous, 
and the natural sign by which she expressed it, was 
peculiar and striking; she spelt on, then laid her 
hand on the other; then she spelt into, and enclosed 
one hand -within, the other. 

" She easily acquired a knowledge and use of ac- 
tive verbs, especially those expressive o{ tangible ac' 
Hon ; as to walk, to run, to sew, to shake. 

" At first, of course, no distinction could be made 
of mood and tense ; she used the words in a general 
sense, and according to the order of her sense of 
ideas. Thus, in asking some one to give her bread, 
she would first use the word expressive of the lead- 
ing idea, and say, Bread, give, Laura, If she 
wanted water, she would say. Water, di-ink, Laura, 

"Soon, however, she learned the use of the 
auxiliary verbs, of the difference of past, present, and 
future tense. For instance, here is an early sen- 
tence : Keller is sick — when will Keller well; tne use 
of be she had not acqu red. 

" Having acquired the use of substantives, adjec- 
tives, verbs, prepositions, and conjunctions, it was 
thought time to make the experiment of trying to 
teach her to wtnte, and to show her that she might 
communicate her ideas to persons not in contact 
with her. 

" It was amusing to witness the mute amazement 
with which she submitted to the process, the docility 
with which she imitated every motion, and the per- 
severance with which she moved her pencil over and 
over again in the same track, until she could form 
the leiwr. But when at last the idea dawned upon 
her, that by tliis mysterious process she could make 
other people understand what she tliought, her joy 
was boundless. 

" Nevei did a child apply more eagerly and joy- 
fully to any task, than she did to this; and in a few 
months she could make every letter distinctly, and 
separate words from each other; and she actually 
wrote, unaided, a legible letter to her mother, in 
which she expressed the idea of her beincr well, and 
of her expectation of going home in a few weeks. 
It was indeed a very rude and imperfect letter, 
couched in the language which a prattling infvmt 
would use. Still it shadowed forth, and expressed 
to her mother the ideas that were passing in her own 
mind. 

" She is familiar with the processes of addition 
and subtraction in small numbers. Subtraction of 
one number from another puzzled her for a time; but 
by help of objects she accomplished it. She can 
count and conceive objects to about one hundred in 
number; to express an indefinitely great number, or 
more than she can count, she says hundred. If she 
thought a friend was to be absent many years, she 
would say, will come hundred Sundays— me?ining 
weeks. She is pretty accurate in measuring time, 
and seems to have an intuitive tendency to do it. 
Unaided by the changes of night and day, by the 
light, or the sound of any timepiece, she neverthe- 
less divides time pretty accurately 

" With the days of the week, and the week itself 
as a whole, she is perfectly familiar. For instance, 
if asked what day will it be in fifteen days more, she 
readily names the day of the week, 'i'he day she 
divides by the commencement and end of school, by 
the recesses, and by the arrival of meal-times. 

"Those persons who hold that the capacity of 
perceiving and measuring the lapse of time is an in- 
nate and distinct faculty of the mind, may deem it 
an important fact that Laura can evidently measure 
time so accurately, as to distinguish between a half 
and whole note of music. 

" Her judgme.it of distances, and of relations of 
place, is very accurate. She will rise from her seat, 
go straight towards a door, put out her hand just at 
the right time, and grasp the handle with precision." 

The first prodigious difl^culties thus happily over- 
come, li«»r progress during the last year, which com- 
pleted the eleventh year of her age, was, of course, 
more rapid. 

"A perceptible change has taken place in the size 
and shape of her head ; and though unfortunately the 
measurement taken two years ago has been mislaid, 
every one who has been well acquainted with her, 
notices a marked increase in the size of the forehe^ 
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She is now just eleven years old ; and her height is 
four feet four inches and seven tenths. Her head 
measures twenty inches and ei^ht tenths in circum- 
ference, in a line drawn around it, and passing over 
the prominences of the parietal, and those of the 
frontal bones ; above this line the head rises one inch 
and one tenth, and is broad and full. The measure- 
ment is four inches from one orifice of the ear to the 
other; and from the occipital spine to the root of the 
nose, it is seven inches. 

** Nothing has occurred to indicate the sliglitest 
perception of light or sound, or any hope of it; and 
although some of those who are much with her, sup- 
pose that her smell is more acute than it was, even 
this seems very doubtful. 

** It is true that she sometimes applies things to 
her nose, but often it is merely in imitation of the 
blind children about her; and it is unaccompanied 
by that peculiar lighting up of the countenance 
which is observable whenever she discovers any 
new quality in an object. 

** 1 be progress which she has made in intellectual 
acquirements, can be fully appreciated by those only 
who have seen her frequently. The improvement, 
however, is made evident by her greater command 
of language; and by the conception which she now 
has of the foice of parts of speech, which last year 
she did not u^e in her simple sentences; for instance, 
of pronouns, which s^o has begun to use within six 
months. Last spring, returning fatigued from her 
journey home, she complained of a pain in her side, 
and on being asked what caused it, she used these 
words, Laura did ^o to see mother, ride did make 
Laura aide ache, horse tvag -wronp', did not run »ofil^. 
If she were now to express the same thing, she 
would say, / did go to see mother, ride did make my 
side ache. This will be seen by an extract from one 
of her teachers' diary of last month :--Dec. 18th. 
To^lay Laura asked me ' what is voice 1' I told her 
as well as 1 could, that it was an impression made 
upon another when people talk with their mouth. 
She then said, * / do not voice, ^ I said, * can you 
talk with your mouth 1' Answer, *JVb.' 'WhyT 
* Because I am very deaf and dumbJ** * Can you 
seel' *JVo; because I am blind, I did not talk iviih 
fingers when I came with my mother, doctor tlid teach 
vie on fork — what was on fork ?^ I told her paper 
was fixed on forks; she then said, */ did learn to 
read much with types, Ductor did teach me in nur- 
sery, Drusilla was very sick all over,"* 

"It will be observed that these words are all 
spelled correctly; and, indeed, her accuracy in this 
resp«»ct is remarkable. She requires to have a word 
spelled to her only once, or twice at most, and she 
will seldom fail to spell it right ever afterwards. 

"She easily learned the difference between the 
singular and plural form, but was inclined for some I 
time to apply the rule of adding », universally. For 
instance, at her first lesson she had the wjords arm 
arms, hand hands, &c. ; then being asked to form the 
plural of box, she s-iid box s, &c., and for a long time 
she would form the plural by the general ri5e, as 
lady, ladys, &c. 

** The word or, insignificant as it seems, has been 
a stumbling-block to Laura up to this day. 

** With pronouns she had very little difficulty. It 
was thought best at first to talk with her as one does 
with an infant; and she learned to reply in the same 
way. Laura want water, give Laura water ; but 
she readily learned to substitute the pronoun, and 
now says give me water — I want water, &c. Indeed, 
she will not allow persons to address her in the third 
person, but instantly corrects them, being proud to 
show her knowledge. 

" She learned the difference between present and 
past tense the last year, but made use of the auxili- 
aries; during this year, she has learned the method 
of inflecting the verb. In this process, too, her per- 
fect simplicity rebukes the clumsy irregularity of 
our language; she learned jump, jumped— walk, 
walkedy &c., until she had an idea of the mode of 
forming the imperfect tense, but when she came to 
the word see, she insisted that it should be seed, in 
the imperfect; and after this, upon going down to 
dinner, she asked if it was eat — eated, but being told 
it was ate, she seemed to try to sxprest the idea that 



this transposition of letters was not only wrong, but 
ludicrous, for she laughed heartily." 

"The most receut exercises have been upon tho^e 
words which require attention to one's own mental 
operations, such as remember, forget, expect, hppe, &c. 

" Greater difficulties have been experienced in 
these than in her former lessons, but they have been^ 
so far surmounted that she uses many words of this 
kind, with a correct perception of their meaning. 

" Her idea of oral conversation, it seems to me, is 
tliat people make signs with the mouth and lips, as 
she does with her fingers.'' 

** When Laura firs, began to use words, she evi- 
dently had no idea of any other use, than to express 
the individual existence of things, as hook, spoon, 6i.c, 
The sense of touch had, of course, gi'^en her an idea 
of their existence, and of their individual character- 
istics; but one would suppose that specific difier- 
ences would have been suggested to her also ; that 
is, that in feeling of many books, spoons, &c., she 
would have reflected that some were large, some 
small, some heavy, souie light, and been ready to 
use words expressive of the specific or generic cha- 
racter. But It would seem not to have been so, and 
her first use of the words great, small, heavy, &c., 
was to express merely individual peculiarities; great 
book was to her the double name of a particular book; 
heavy stone was one particular stone ; she did not 
consider these terms as expressive of substantive 
specific differences, or any differences of quality; 
the words great and heavy were not considered ab- 
stractly, as the name of a general quality, but they 
were blended in her mind with the name of the ob- 
jects in which they existed. At least, such seemed 
to mo to be the case, and it was not until some time 
after, that tlie habit of abstraction enabled her to ap- 
ply words of generic signification in their proper way. 

" Tliis view is confirmed by the fact, that when 
she learned that persons had both individual and 
family names, she supposed that the same rule must 
apply to inanimate things, and asked earnestly what 
was the other name for chair, table, &c. 

The moral qualities of her nature have also deve- 
loped themselves more clearly. She is remarkably 
correct in her deportment; and few children of her 
age evince so much sense of propriety in regard to 
appearance. Never, by any possibility, is she seen 
out of her room with her dress disordered; and if by 
chance any spot of dirt is pointed out to her on her 
person, or any little rent in her dress, she discovers 
a sense of shame, and hastens to remove it. 

" She is never discovered in an attitude or an ac- 
tion, at which the most fastidious would revolt, but 
is remarkable for neatness, order, and propriety. 

" There is one fact which is hard to explain in any 
way ; it is the difference of her deportment to per- 
sons of different sex. This was observable when 
she was seven years old. She is very affectionate, 
and when with her friends of her own sex, she is 
constantly clinging to them, and often kissing and 
caressing them ; and when she meets with strange 
ladies, she very soon becomes familiar, examines 
very freely their dress, and readily allows them to 
caress her. But with those of the other sex it is en- 
tirely different, and she repels every approach to 
familiarity. She is attached, indeed, to some, and 
is fond of being with them ; but she will not sit upon 
their knee, for instance, or allow them to take her round 
the waist, or submit to thgse innocent familiarities 
which it is common to take with children of her age." 

" She seems to have also, a remarkable degree of 
conscientiousness, for one of her age ; she respects 
the rights of others, and will insist upon her own. 

" She is fond of acquiring property, and seems to 
have an idea of ownership of things which she has 
long since laid aside, and no longer uses. She has 
never been known to lake any thing belonging to 
another; and never but in one or two instances to 
tell a falsehood, and then only under strong tempta- 
tion. Great care, indeed has been taken, not to ter- 
rify her by punishment, or to make it so severe, as 
to tempt her to avoid it by duplicity, as children so 
often do. 

" When she has done wrong, her teacher lets her 
know that she is grieved, and the tfnder nature of 
the child is shown by the ready tears of centrition, 



and the earnest assurances of amendment, with whidi 
she strives to comfort those whom she has pained. 

" When she has done any thing wrong, and grieved 
her teacher, she does not strive to cone^ ii fr(Hii ber 
little companions, but communicates it to them,ie,h 

them *iV is Tprowj-,' and says, ** -^ ctam 

love wrong girV 

"It has been remarked in former reports, ihatsbe 
can distinguish different de<rrees of intellect in otbeo, 
and that she soon regarded almost whh contempt, a 
new come:, when, after a \'e\y days, she discoTwd 
her weakness of mind. This unamiable part of !« 
character has been more strongly developed imm 
the past year. 

She is fond of having other children noticed id 
caressed by the teachers and those whom shew. 
spects ; but this must not be carried too far, or ib 
becomes jealous. She wants to have her sbafi, 
which, if not the lion's, is the greater part; and if 
she does not get it, she says, * My mother viUlnem.^ 

** Her tendeney to imitation is so strong, thai it 
leads her to actions which must be entirely wm- 
prehensible to her, and which can give her no oiiiei 
pleasure than the gratification of an internal f/.cclty. 
She has been known to sit for half an hour, holdiiif 
a book before her sightless eyes, and moving her li^ 
as she has observed seeing people do when readiif. 

" Her social feelings, and her affections, are T«t^ 
strong ; and when she is sitting at work, or aik 
studies, by the side of one of her little friends, ihe 
will break off from her task every few momects,* 
hug and kiss them with an eamestne^ and winati 
that is touching to behold. 

" When -left alone, she occupies and apparently 
amuses herself, and seems quite contented; and so 
strong seems to be the natural tendency of thoo^lt 
to put on the garb of language, that she often 8* 
quises in tUefingei' language, slow and tedious is it 
is. But it is only when alone, that she is auiet; k 
if she becomes sensible of the presence of any ow 
near her, she is restless until she can sit clcscbente 
them, hold their hand, and converse with them byuftt. 

*^ She does not cry from vexation and disapp^ 
ment, like other children, but only from grief, if 
she receives a blow by accident, or hurts herself sk 
laughs and jumps about, as if trying to drown ife 
pain by muscular action. If the pain is 8CTere,sk 
does not go to her teachers, or companions for sja- 
pathy, but on the contrary tries to get away by het- 
self, and then seems to giveventtoafeelinffofspife, 
by throwing herself about violently, and roagbly 
handling whatever she gets hold of. 

" Twice only have tears been drawn from her by 
the severity of pain, and then she ran away, n tf 
ashamed of crying for an accidental injury. But il» 
fountain of her tears is by no means dried up,«i* 
seen when her companions are in pain, or herteacher 
is grieved. 

** In her intellectual character, it is pleasing to ^ 
serve an insatiable thirst for knowledge, and a qfl* 
perception of the relations of things. InherBW* 
character, it is beautiful to behold her contiDOdlg^ 
ness, her keen enjoyment of existence, her expai*" 
love, her unhesitating confidence, her sympathy »m 
suffering, her conscientiousness, truthfulness, »» 
hopefulness. 

" No religious feeling, properly so called, has dfr 
veloped itself; nor is it yet time, perhaps, to l«» 
for it. But she has shown a disposition to respect 
those who have power and knowledge, and tolo'c 
those who have goodness ; and when her percefuw 
faculties shall have taken cognizance of theop«^ 
tions of nature, and she shall be accustomed to tiwi 
effects to their causes, then may her veneration » 
turned to Him who is almighty, her respect to Hio 
who is omniscient, and her love to Him who is >" 
goodness and love ! 

" Until then, I shall not deem it wise, by prw»* 
ture effort, to incur the risk of giving her ideas cl 
God, which would be alike unworthy of hischaracw. 
and fatal to her peace. 

" I should fear that she might personify hjo "1 ' 
way too common with children, who clothe him wp 
unworthy, and sometimes grotesque attributes, ^bj^ 
their subsequently developed reason condeaiD^t"* 
strives in Tain to cerreet." 
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FEMALE EDUCATION. 

A great deal has beea said of the original dif- 
srence of capacity between men and women ; 
3 if women were more quick, and men more 
udicious — as if women were more remarkable 
or delicacy of association, and men for stronger 
cowers of attention. All this, we confess, ap- 
pears to us vety fanciful. That there is a dif- 
erence in Uie understandings of the men and the 
¥omen we every day meet with, every body, 
NQ e>jppo?6^ must pt?rccivo ; but tliere is none 
lurely which may not be accounted for by the 
lifference of circumstances in which they have 
)een placed, without referring to any conjectural 
lifference of original conformation of mind. As 
ong as boys and girls run about in the dirt, and 
jundle hoops together, they are both precisely 
dike. If you catch up one half of these crea- 
lures, and train them to a particular set of actions 
)nd opinions, and the other half to a perfectly 
)pposite set, of course their understandings will 
ii^er, as one or the other sort of occupations has 
.ailed this or that talent into action. There is 
mrely no occasion to go into any deeper or more 
ibstnise reasoning in order to explain so very 
limple a phenomenon. Taking it, then, for 
rranted, that nature has been as bountiful of un- 
ierstanding to one sex as the other, it is incum- 
)ent on us to consider what are the principal ob- 
ections commonly made against the communi- 
tation of a greater share of knowledge to women 
han commonly falls to their lot at present; for 
hough it may be doubted whether women should 
earn all that men learn, the immense disparity 
iirbich now exists between their knowledge, we 
ihould hardly think could admit of any rational 
lefence. It is not easy to imagine that there can 
»e any just cause why a woman of forty should 
m more ignorant than a boy of twelve years of 

Elf there be any good at all in female ig- 
ance, this (to use a very colloquial phrase) is 
jprely too much of a good thing. 
Something in this question must depend, no 
M^t, upon the leisure which either sex enjoys 
r the cultivation of their understandings ; — and 
I cannot help thinking, that women have fully 
I much, if not more, idle time upon their hands, 
tin men. Women aie excluded from all the 
rioQs business of the world : men are lawyers, 
lysicians, clergymen, apothecaries, and justices 
' the peace — sources of exertion which con- 
ime a great deal more time than producing and 
Inkling children ; so that, if the thing is a thing 
pit ought to be done — if the attainments of lite- 
are are objects really worthy the attention of 
males, they cannot plead the want of leisure as 



an excuse for indolence and neglect. The law- 
yer who passes his day in exasperating the bick- 
erings of Roe and Doe, is certaiulv as much 
engaged as his lady who has the whole of the 
morning before her to correct the children and 
pay the bills. The apothecary, who rushes from 
an act of phlebotomy in the western parts of the 
town to insinuate a bolus in the east, is surely as 
completely absorbed as that fortunate female who 
is darning the garment, or preparing the repast of 
her iEsculapius at home.; and, in every degree 
and situation of life, it seems that men must ne- 
cessarily be exposed to more serious demands 
upon their time and attention than can possibly 
be the case with respect to the other sex. We 
are speaking always of the fair demands which 
ought to be made upon the time and attention of 
women; for, as the matter now stands, the time 
of women is considered as worth nothing at all. 
Daughters are kept to occupations in sewing, 
patching, mantua-making, and mending, by which 
it is impossible they can earn ten-pence a day. 
The intellectual improvement of women is con- 
sidered to be of such subordinate importance, 
that twenty pounds paid for needle-work would 
give to a whole family leisure to acquire a fund 
of real knowledge. They are kept with nimble 
fingers and vacant understandings, till the season 
fcfr improvement is utterly passed away, and all 
chance of forming more important habits com- 
pletely lost. We do not therefore say that wo- 
men have more leisure tlian men, if it be neces- 
sary they should lead the life of artisans ; but 
we make this assertion only upon the supposi- 
tion, that it is of some importance women should 
be instructed ; and that many ordinary occupa- 
tions, for which a little money will find a better 
substitute, should be sacrtfied to this considera- 
tion. 

We bar, in this discussion, any objection 
which proceeds from the mere novelty of teach- 
ing women more than they are already taught. 
It may be useless that their education should be 
improved, or it may be pernicious ; and these 
are the fair grounds on which the question may 
be argued. But those who cannot bring their 
minds to consider such an unusual extension of 
knowledge, without connecting with it some 
sensation of the ludicrous, should remember, 
that, in the progress from absolute ignorance, 
there, is a period when cultivation of mind is 
new to every rank and description of persons. 
A century ago, who would have believed that 
country gentlemen could be brought to read and 
spell with the ease and accuracy which we now 
so frequently remark,— or supposed that they 
could be carried up even to the elements of an- 



cient and modem history? Nothing is more 
common, or more stupid, than to take the actual 
for the possible — to believe that all which is, is 
all which can be ; first to laugh at every pro- 
posed deviation from practice as impossible- 
then, when it is carried into effect, to be aston« 
ished that it did not tal^e place before. 

It is said that the effect of knowledge is to 
make women pedantic and afifected ; and that 
nothing can be more offensive than to see a wo- 
man stepping out of the natural modesty of her 
sex, to make an ostentatious display of her literary 
attainments. This maybe true enough ; but the 
answer is so trite and obvious, that we are almost 
ashamed to make it. All affectation and display 
proceed from the supposition of possessing some- 
thing better than the rest of the world possesses. 
Nobody is vain of possessing two legs and two 
arms; — because that is the precise quantity of 
either sort of limb which every body possesses. 
Who ever heard a lady bpast that she understood 
French ? — For no other reason, that we know of, 
but because every body in these days does under- 
stand French ; and though there may be some 
disgrace in being ignorant of that language, there 
is little or no merit in its acquisition. Diffuse 
knowledge generally amon^ women, and you 
will at once cure the conceit which knowledge 
occasions while it is rare. Vanity and conceit 
we shall of course witness in men and women as 
long as the world endures : but by multiplying 
the attainments upon which these feelings are 
founded, you increase the difficulty of indulging 
them, and render them much more tolerable, by 
making them the proofs of a much higher merit. 
When learning ceases to be uncommon amnnor 
women, leanievl womea will cca^e lo bcahecitHU 

A great mjny of the lesser and more obscure 
duties of life necossarily devolve upon the fenQfda 
sex. The arn+ngementofall household multcfs * 
and the earo of diildren in ihcir early 
must of course ilepend upon Ihem. No 
is a very gen oral notion, that the mori 
put the education of women upon abett* 
than it is at present, at thtit moment th«n 
an end of nil domes tic ©conom^^ 
once suffer women lo eat of 
ledge, the rest of the fami? 
reduced to the same kbd 
factory diet. These, and a 
referable to one great and co. 
— that man does every thing, 
nothing; and that every thing 
to positive institution, rather th;^ 
ing. Can any thing, for exiimp. 
fectly absurd than to suppose, tha 
perpetual solicitude which a mother 




children depMidi upon her iniorance of Greek 
and Mathematics ; and that me would desert an 
infant for a quadratic equation? We seem to 
imagine, that we can break in piece* the solemn 

' institution of nature by the little laws of a board* 
ing-school ; and that the existence of the human 
race depends upon teaching women a litde more 
or a little less ; — that Cimmerian ignorance can 
aid parental auction, or the circle of arts and 
sciences produce its destruction. In the same 
manner, we forget the principles upon which the 
loye of order, arrangement, and all the arts of 

economy depend. They depend not upon igno- 
ranoe nor idleness; but upon the poverty, con- 
fusion, and ruin which would ensue from neglect- 
ing them. Add to these principles, the love of 
what is beaudful and magnificent, and the vanity 
-of display; — and theie can surely be no reason* 
able doubt, but that the order and economy of 
private life is amply secured from the perilous 
inroads of knowledge. 

We would fiadn know, too, if knowledge is to 
produce such baneful efiects upon the maternal 
^nd the household virtues, why this influence 
has not already been felt? Women are much 
better educated now thin they were a century 
ago ; but they are by no means less remarkable 
for attention to the arrangements of their hous^* 
hold, or less inclined to discharge the offices of 
parental affection. It would be very easy to 
show, that the same objection has been made at 
aU times to every improvement in the education 
•of both sexes, and all ranks, — snd been as uni- 
formly and completely refuted by experience. A 
great part of the objections made to the education 
.of women are rather objections made to human 
nature than to the female sex ; for it is surely 
true, that knowtedge, where it produces any bad 
effects at all* does as miYcli mischief to one sex 
as to the other, — amd gives birth to fully as much 
arrogance, inattention to common affairs, and 
eccentricity among men, as it does among women. 
But it by no meaus follows, that you get rid of 
vanity and self-conceit because you get rid of 
learning. Self-complacency can never want an 
excuse ; and the best way to make it more tolera- 
ble, and more useful, is to give to it as high and 
as dignified an object as possible. But at all 
events, it is unfair to bring forward against a part 
of the world an objection which is equally pow- 
erful against the whole. When foolish women 
think they have^ any distinction, they are apt to 
be proud of it;* so are foolish men. But we 
appeal to any one who has lived with cultivated 
persons of cither sex, whetlier he has not wit- 
nessed as much pedantry, as much wronghead- 
edness, as much arrogance, and certainly a great 
deal more rudeness, produced by learning in men 
than in women : therefore, we should make the 
accusation general— or dismiss it altogether; 
though, with respect to pedantry, the learned are 
certamly a little unfortunate, that so very empha- 
tic a word, which is occasionally applicable to 
all men embarked eagerly in any pursuit, should 
be reserved exclusively for them : for, as pedan- 
try is an ostentatious obtrusion of knowledge, in 
which those who hear us cannot sympathise, it 
is a fault of which soldiers, sailors, sportsmen, 
gamesters, cultivators, and all men engaged in a 
particular ocx;upadon, are quite as guilty as scho- 
lars ; but they have Uie good fortune to have the 
vice only of pedantry, — while scholars have both 
the vice and the name for it too. — Btn. Svdnev 
Smith. ^ ^ 

Cto he coaUavad.) 



MARGARET DAVIDSON. 

There is no example on record of two such 
specimens, in the same family, of precocious 
genius, as Lucretia and Margaret Davidson. 
The following lines were composed by the latter 
on leaving her home, in the tenth year of her 
age :— . 

That dear old home, where passed my childish years. 
When fond affection wiped my infant tears ! 
Where first I learned from whence my blessings came, 
And JispM, in faltering tones, a motl^er^B name ! 

That dear old home^ where memory fondly clings. 
Where eager fancy spreads her soaring wings ; 
Around whose scenes my thoughts delight to stray, 
And pass the hours in pleasing dreams away ! 

Oh, shall I ne'er behold thy waves again. 

My nadve lake, my beautiful Champlain! 

Shall I no more above thy ripples bend 

In sweet communion with my childhood's friend 1 

Shall I no more behold thy rolling wave. 
The patriot's cradle, and the warrior's gravel 
Thy mountains, tinned with daylight's parting glow 1 
Thy islets, mirror'd in the stream below ? 

Back ! back ! — ^thou prtaent^ robed in shadows lie, 
And rise, thou patt^ before my raptured eye ! 
Fancy shall gild the frowning lapse between, 
And memory°s hand shall paint the glowing scene ! 

Lo ! how the view beneath her pencil grows ! 
The flowret blooms, the windings streamlet flows ; ' 
With former friends I trace my footsteps o'er. 
And muse, delighted, on my own green shore ! 

Alas ! it fades— the fairy dream is past ! 
Dissolved the veil by sportive fancy cast. 
Oh why should thus our brightest dreams depart. 
And scenes illusive cheat the longing heart? 

Where'er through future life my steps may roam, 
I ne'er shall find a spot like thee, my home ; 
With all my joys the thought oUhee shall blend. 
And Join'd with M<r<', shall rise my childhood's friend. 

The elder sister died when Margaret was in 
her second year. »* On ascending the skies, it 
seemed,'' says her mother, **as if her poetic 
manUe fell, like a robe of light, upon her infant 
sister." Margaret died in 1838, aged fifteen 
years and eight months. The following is the 
afifecting account giving in Mr. Irving's sketch 
of the last illness and premature death of this 
interesting girl, so gifted beyond the common 
allotment of human beings. A young brother 
had preceded her to the grave only a few months. 

The anguish of the mother was still more intense, 
as she saw her bright and beautiful, but perish- 
able offiBpring thus, one by one, snatched away 
from her. "My own weak frame," says she, (in 
a letter to Miss Sedgwick,) "was unable longer 
to sustain the effects of long watching and deep 
grief. 1 had not only lost my lovely boy, but 1 felt 
a strong conviction that I must soon resign my Mar- 
garet; or rather, that she would soon follow me to a 
premature grave. Although she still persisted in 
the belief mat she was well, the irritating cough, 
the hectic flush, (so ofVen mistaken for the bloom of 
health,) and hurried beating of the heart, confirmed 
me in this belief, and I sank nnder this accumulated 
load of affliction. For three weeks I hovered upon 
the borders of the grave, and when I arose, it was to 
witness the rupture of a blood vessel in her lungs, 
caused by exertions to suppress a cough. Oh ! it 
was agrnny to see her thus! 1 was compelled to 
conceal every appearance of alarm, lest the agitation 
of her mind should produce fatal consequences. 

" The best of medical aid was called in, but the 
physicians gave no hope ; they considered it a deep- 
seated case of pulmonary consumption. All that 
could be done was to alleviate the symptoms, and 
protract life as long as possible by lessemnjr the ex- 
citement of the system." When Mre. Davidson 



returned to the bed^det aAsr sa kiterviev wiik Ae 
physicians, she was r^arded with aa •uuom, 
searching look by the lovely little sufierer, Ut ut i 
question was made. Margaret seemed fauftl of 
receiving a diacouragii^ reply, aad **hiy, ill ptir 
and still, (except when agitated by ibe eoifk,] 
striving to calm the tumult of her thoughts,*' vlafe 
her mother seated herself by her pillow, trMBbliag 
with weakness and sorrow. Long and anxiooivw 
the days and nights spent in watobiog over W. 
Every sudden movement or eraetioo exeitd tk 
bemonhage. " Not a mumutr escaped Imt ti^" 
says her mother, "during hor proCractsd suAfin. 
* How are you, love 1 how have you nsled ivS^ 
the night r *Well, dear mamma; [ kxn ikp 
sweetly.' I have been night after night bcwkk 
restless couch, wiped the cold dew from hsr Wov, 
and kissed her fiided cheek in all the agonj of gmC 
whHe she unconsciously slent on; or n ike id 
awake, her calm, sweet smile, which teeoMd to 
emanate from heaven, has, spite <^ ay reaie, 
lighted my heart with hope. Exeept when vtiydl 
she was ever a bright dreamer; tier vibims ici 
usually of an unearthly cast; about besveo i^ 
angels. She wa? wandering among the stars; her I 
sainted sistere were her pioneers ; her ehemb W 
ther walked hand in hand with her through ^ n* 
dens of paradise ! I was always an eariy lisn, M 
after Margaret began to decline, I never discuU 
her until time to nse for breakfast, a season of lodi! 
intercourae in which she delighted to naltivaiilMi 
which she was never willing to be absent. Ola 
when I have spoken to her, she would ockn, 
'Mother, you have disturbed th& brifl^test Tiis 
that ever mortal was blessed with ! I was k U 
midst of snch scenes of delight ! Cannot 1 km 
time to finish my dream V And when I loU k 
how long it was nntil breakfast, *It will dV^ 
would say, and again lose herself in her brigliliiii- 
ginin^ ; for she considered these as moffieots of ii- 
spiration rather than sleep. She told me it wMKt 
sleep. I never knew but one, except Margaret, vfe 
enjoyed this delightful and myaterioos soam of 
happiness, that one was her departed sister LoereliL I 
^ hen awaking from these reveries, an almost dfci- 
real light played about her eye, which seeoM^ to 
irradiate her whole face. A holy oalm pervaded k 
manner, and, in truth, she looked more like in aaid 
who had been communing with kindred spiiils o k 
world of light, tlian any thing c^ a 



There seems, indeed, scarce any thing of eauk 
in her compositions; all is heaven. Her javeiie 
poems, and even conversations, are bnt impRS- 
sihle joys and sympathies that gush out froatk 
abundance of her inspirations. At three yetfi, 
" the stars shone like the eyes of angeU," wk 
she prays Grod '* to make her wings that vfe 
may to fly to her departed sister." At ei^ 
years, a little piece to her broker begins wA 
the f(dlowing stanza : — 

Yon island see ! so fair and bright, 
iJke gtm9 upon the axure Ma, 

The watere dance like forms of light, 
And waft my brother dear from me. 

** Her meekness and patience, and her eves efaeef- 
fill bearing, vrere unexampled. Bot when she vu 
assared that all the tender and endearing tifS wfakfc 
bound her to earth were about to be severed, wh« 
she saw that life and all its bright visieoi vflR 
fading from her eyes — that she was standreg at tbe 
enUance of the dark valley which must be trtnad 
in her way to the eternal worid, the strangle «« 
great, but brief— she caught the hem of her Strictr^ 
robe, and meekly bowed to the mandate df her Goi 
Since the beginning of August, I had watched thb 
tender blossom with intense anxiety, and mtria^ 
her decline with a breaking heart; and aMws^ 
from that time until the period of her depsrt«n«I 
never spent a whole night in bed, my ettiuaai 
was so strong that I was unconscious of the wutof 
sleep. Oh, my dear madam, the whole oosne (( 
her decline was so unlike any other deadhbed wot 
I ever witnessed ; there was nothing of the gloom 
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Oct 17. Ther. 6«°. Scko0U.-^The seore- 
tary of the American Common School Society 
** estimates the total number of children in the 
United States between the ages of four and six- 
teen years at 3,500,000; and of this number 
600,000 do not enjoy the benefits of a c<nnmon 
school edueation.'* (Chronicle of the Church.) 

Oct. 21. Ther. 38^ We attended the Epis- 
copalian church and heard Mr. Burgess preach. 
The church is well appointed and well filled, 
and the music was exceUent They use an im- 
proved prayer book. 

Ridicule cf Public Charact en. -^The Ameri- 
cans indulge extensively in ridicule of the go- 
vernors and other men set in authority over them. 
The judges and clergy appear to be the only 
public characters who escape from this outrage. 
The practice exerts an evil influence on tile minds 
of the people themselves. It diminishes their 
Veneration and fosters their Self-Esteem, and is 
without a shadow of apology. The subjects of 
despots are often forced^ by an irresistible and 
irresponsible power, to groan under the admin ts- 
tratiou of weak or wicked men, and have no 
means of escaping from their inflictions, or even 
of solacing themselves amidst their sufferings, 
except by venting their displeasure in satire and 
wit. In America the people choose their own 
magistrates of all grades ; and in Connecticut the 
judges for a long series of years were nominated 
every six months, and even now th^ are elected 
annually. It seems a reasonable expectation that 
the electors should reverence the objects of their 
own choice, at least while they permit them to 
retain power ; but the minority, who do not con- 
cur in the appointment, take revenge for their 
disappointment by lampooning the individuals 
who have obtained the sufirages of the majority. 
They plead the example of England in extenua- 
tion of this conduct. In England, the person 
and character of the sovereign are sacred by law, 
but the ministers are delivered over to the public 
afl objects of unbounded invective and derision. 
Jn the United States, the people themselves are 
the sovereigns, and they are as sacred as the 
queen in England. No newspapers, or orators, 
dare to proclaim their ignorance, theii fickleness, 
their love of money, or any of their other imper^ 
fecttons. The president of the Union and the 
governors of the states arc merely their d^ecutive 
magistrates or ministers, andj like their proto- 
types in Britain, they are abandoned to the abuse 
and ridicule of all. 

SalaricM of the Judges. — The judges of Con- 
necticut, as before mentioned, were for many 
years elected by the people half-yearly, and now 
they are elected anuuallv. So forcibly, however, 
does habit, and the tendency to acquiescence in 
established arrangements operate, that the judges 
are regularly re-elected, and are allowed to serve 
till they reach seventy years of age, when they 
are no lonffer eligible. In fact, an annual ap- 
pointment IS very nearly as secure a tenure of 
oflice as one for life, unless the incumbent be 
guilty of glaring incapacity or misconduct The 
salaries, however, in this state are so small that 
they present no temptation to a lawyer, in even 
moderate practice, to leave the bar and ascend 
the bench. The chief justice receives only 
•11 00 per annum of salary, and the four asso- 
ciate justices $1050 each. The salary of the 
governor of the state is f 1 100. An instance oc- 
curred, not many years ago, of a chief justice, a 
I— 41. 28 



man of talent and high legal aecomplishments, 
whose family increai^ to such an extent, that 
he could not maintain and educate them on his 
salary. He resigned his office, returned to the 
bar, and speedily doubled or tripled his income. 
Tiie Americans respect men of wealth ; and as 
there are now many persons in Connecticut, in 
no very exalted station, whose incomes are dou- 
ble or triple those of the judges, the latter are 
liable to be looked down on by vulgar minds on 
account of their poverty. They are also un- 
questionably open to strong influences from 
popular opinion. Nevertheless, the testimony 
of good and able men here is strong in favour of 
their intelligence, uprightness, and independence. 

Slavery. — 1 conversed with a gentleman who 
passed a winter in Beimuda, when there were 
many Negro slaves on the island. None, how- 
ever, had been imported for more than fifty years 
before the time of his visit, and during that inter- 
val they had been educated, well treated, and em- 
ployed as pilots, and in other offices of trust. 
He said that they were finely-formed men, their 
features had improved, and their countenances 
had lost the heavy African expression. They 
not only looked but actually were intelligent. 
This shows the capability of the Negro race of 
improvement by cultivation. 

H^ashington College. — ^This is the name of 
the college in Hartford. In 1840 ihe number of 
students was — ^resident graduates, 13; seniors, 
14; juniors, 13; Sophomores, 20; freshmen, 
14. Total, 83. 

Oct. 22. Therm. 22^. Stale Prison at ^^ea- 
thersfield, — ^To-day I visited this state prison, situ- 
ated a few miles from Hartford, with six or seven 
gentlemen who have attended my lectures. 
Among them were the Rev. Principal Totten of 
Washington College, the Rev. Mr. Oallaudet, 
Drl A. Brigham, and odiers. It is conducted on 
the principles adopted in the state prisons at Bos- 
ton and Auburn already described. There are 
neariy 200 prisoners at present on the books. 
They sleep in separate cells, but labour in large 
workshops, back to back, and in presence of 
keepers, who prevent speech or communication. 
The prison yields about $7000 per annum of 
profit tcT the slate, a satisfactory proof that it is 
managed with vigour and economy. I here 
learned a curious fact illustrative of the Connec- 
ticut cliaracter. By the existing statutes, adultery 
is a crime punishable by three years' Imprison- 
ment and hard labour in tlie state prison. The 
law is rarely executed against ladies and gentle- 
ihen who go astray ; but when an idle pauper be- 
comes a burden on the city's funds, it is not un- 
common to permit a few facilities for the com- 
mission of this crime to encompass him ; — if he 
err he is tried, condemned, and sent to the state 
prison, where his morals are corrected, and he is 
forced to maintain himself. 

Moral RuponsihUity. — In the course of my 
lectures in Efartford, I had stated and illustrated 
the difierence between the heads of men who 
are habitual criminals, and those who arc virtu- 
ously disposed, and impressed on the minds of 
my audience the peculiar forms and proportions 
of the animal, moral, and intellectual regions of 
the brain which distinguish these two classes, 
and also those which are found in the interme- 
diate class in whom the three regions are neariy 
in equilibrium. Mr. PiUsbnry, the superin- 
tendent of the prison, brought a criminal into his 
office, without speaking one word concerning 
his crime or history. 1 declined to examine his 
head myself, but requested the gentlemen who 



aocompamed me to do so, engaging to correct 
their observations, if they erred. They proceeded 
with the examination, and stated the inf<Nrences 
which they drew respectii^ the natural disposi- 
tions of tKe individual. Mr. Pillsbury then read 
from a manuscript pa|>er, which he had prepared 
before we came, the charaeter as known to him. 
The coincidence between the two was comj^te. 
The prisoner was withdrawn, another was intro- 
duced, and the same process was gone through, 
with the same result in regard to him. So with 
a third, and a fourth. Among the criminals, there 
were striking diflerences in intellect, and in some 
of the feelings, which were correctly stated by 
the observers. 

These experiments, I repeat, were made by 
the gentlemen who aoo^ofifHBBied me, some of 
whom were evangelical clergymen, of the highest 
reputation. They inferred the dispositions firom 
their own perceptions of the forms of the heads. 
They recognised the great defioknoies in the 
moral organs, and the predominance of the animal 
organs, in those individuals whom Mr. Pillsbury 
pronounced to be, in his opinion, incorrigible ; 
ibr the question was solemnly put to him by Dr. 
Brigham, whether he found any of tiie prisoners 
to be irreclaimable under the existing system of 
treatment, and he acknowledged IkzX he did. 
One of the individuals who was examined had 
been thirty years in the state prison, under four 
difierent sentences, and in him the moral region 
of the brain was exceedingly deficient. 1 re- 
spectfully pressed upon the attention of the re- 
verend gentlemen, that the facts which they had 
observed were institutions of the Creator, and 
that it WBfl in vain for man to he angnr with them, 
to deny them, or to esteem them of Light import- 
ance. 

Mr. Pillsbury added that he c^d not traea 
above one in fifty orioiiQals nrbo was thorougfalv 
corrected, and the reformed were young oflend- 
ers committed for not less &an five years for ^ 
first time. A shorter confinement led them di- 
rectly back to crime. More offenders against 
the person than against property are reformed. 

In treating of the difference between the func- 
tions of Individuidity, which diHienres things that 
exist, and those of Eventuality, which observes 
motion, or active phenomena, I had mentioDed 
in my lectures that a spectator of a militaij re- 
view, who has large Individuality and small Even- 
tuality, will observe and remember the details of 
the uniforms, and other physical appearances of 
the men, but overiook and forget the evolutions ; 
while another spectator with large Eventuali^ 
and deficient Individuality will obMrve and recol- 
lect the evolutions, but overiook and forget all the 
minute particulars in dress and appearance. It 
having been observed that Mr. Pillsbnry's head 
presented this last combination, Mr. Oallaudet, 
without giving any explanation of his object, 
asked him whether in seeing a review, he would 
observe and recollect beat the appearance of the 
men or the evolutions. He replied instantly, 
" The evolutions." 

Oct. 23. Ther. 32*». JThe Bemring of Phre- 
nology on Scripture. — The facts Wore men- 
tioned have led several membera of my class to 
serious reflections on the rdation between Phre- 
wAogy and the prevalent interpretatiims of Scrip- 
ture. I have repeated to them what I have said 
to all others, that Nature will not bend, nor will 
she cease to operate, and that if they discover 
any discrepancies between her truths and their 
own interpreUtions of the Bible, these interpret 
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tations muat be corrected aod bcaughl into har- 
mony with nature. 

I afterwards learned that a relaxation of the 
principles of Calvinism has already taken place 
in the theoloffy of Connecticut, which renders 
the views of the human mind presented by Phre- 
nology less (brmidable to the divines of that state 
than to those of the Church of Scotland. Dr. 
Taylor, Professor of Divinity in Yale College, 
celebrated as one of the most orthodox institu- 
tions in the Union, has for some years abandoned 
the doctrine of the total corruption of human na- 
ture, and been supported by a large majority of 
the clergy of the state. Dr. 'I'yler now leads 
the orthodox, or total-coiruption party, and has 
been enabled to found a new theological seminary 
at Windsor, on the Connecticut, which numbers 
seventeen or eighteen students. I have looked 
into the controversy on this subject, and find the 
following statement of Dr. Taylor's views given 
by himself in a letter addressed to Dr. Hawes, of 
Hartford, dated the 1st of February, 1832 :— 

" I dot not believe," says he, *' that the pos- 
Uxiiy of Adam are, in the proper sense of the 
language, guilty of his sin ; or that the ill-desert of 
that sin is truly theirs ; or that they are punished 
for that sin. But I do believe, that, by the wise 
and holy constitution of God, all mankind, in 
consequence of Adam's sin, become s(inners by 
their own act. 

** I do not believe that the nature of the hum;m 
mind, which God creates, is itself sinful ; or that 
God punishes men for the nature which he cre- 
ates; or that sin pertains to any thing in the 
mind which precedes all conscious mental aciion, 
and which is neither a matter of consciousness 
nor of knowledge. But I do believe that sin, 
universally, is no other than selfishness, or a 
prrference o^ one's self to all others — of some 
inferior goiid to ' Gud; that this free voluntary 
preference is a permanent principle of action in 
all the unconverted, and that this is sin, and all 
that in the Scriptures is meant by sin. I also 
believe, that such is the nature of the human 
mind, that it becomes the occasion of universal 
sin in men in all the appropriate circumstances 
ef their existence ; and that, therefore, they are 
truly and properly said to be sinners by nature.** 

The phrenological doctrine, that every faculty 
is manifested by a distinct organ; that the Crea- 
tor constituted the organ, and ordained its func- 
tions ; that therefore each is good in itself, and 
has a legitimate sphere of action ; but that each 
is also liable to be abused, and that abuses con- 
ititute sin, approaches closely to Dr. Taylor's 
views, as expressed in the preceding letter. 
There is a general opinion abroad that Dr. Tay- 
lor i9 still progressive in his opinions, and that 
he will announce farther modifications of Calvin- 
ism. Those who embrace liberal opinions in 
theology say, that they expect him still farther 
to purify the faith of Connecticut; while those 
who adhere to the ancient creed express their 
fears that the extent of his baekgHdinga is not 
yet fully developed. 

Oct 24. Ther. 5P. The Hartford Retreat. 
—-This is a lunatic asylum beautimlly situated, 
and having 17 acies of ground attached to it. 
The patients perform no labour, and the classifi- 
cation is very imperfect ; nevertheless Dr. Fuller 
the physician mentioned that the cures amount 
to 90 per cent of the recent eases. He told me 
that a part of the head which he had pointed out 
(Coneentrativeness) is always small in the incu- 
nhly insane, or that it becomes small if the 
I be eontimied; and that^ when that part is 



large, he expects recovery. This was new to 
me, and I recoid it, to call the attention of phre- 
nologists to the subject. Dr. Brigham, who ac- 
companied me, pointed out a case of mania pro- 
ceeding from disease of the cerebellum, which he 
had successfully treated by local depleuon in that 
region. 

Oct. 25. Ther. 48°. Phrenology.— I deU- 
vered the last lecture of my course, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to present resolutions. 

Oct. 26. Ther. 47°. The committee waited 
upon me, and presented the resolutions. Tick- 
ets were, at my request, presented to the editors 
of all the periodicals published in Hartford, who, 
as I was informed, attended the lectures. They 
did not, so far as I observed, notice them during 
their progress, and I was told that the cause of 
their silence was the fear of giving ofience by 
either approving or disapproving. After the close 
of the course, ** The Congregationalist" printed 
a favourable notice, but avoided offering any opi- 
nion on the merits of Phrenology. 

The Deaf and Dumb Institution. — We visited 
this institution along with Mr. Galiaudet The 
United States' government gave a donation in its 
favour of a township of land in Alabama, which 
has been sold, and the proceeds invested ; and it 
is thereby enabled to provide food, lodging, and 
tuition, for its pupils, for the annual payment by 
each of $100, or 20/. sterling. Mr. Galiaudet 
called our attention to the happy expression of 
the countenances of the pupils, and again differed 
from Miss Martineau in his opinion of ^he mental 
condition of the deaf and dumb. He regards it 
quite possible, when their natural talents and 
dispositions are good, to educate them, and to 
train their dispositions thorou^ly. We saw 
them perform a variety of exercises, indicating 
great intelligence and mental resources. 

I gave Mr. Galiaudet the proposition, that, 
*' many years ago, Columbus discovered Ame- 
rica," to be communicated by signs merely, 
without finger-spelling or the use of any language 
except that of the countenance and gestures, to 
his former pupil David. In our presence he 
made a variety of signs, and David wrote, *' A 
long time ago Columbus sailed west and disco- 
vered America." The communication made to 
David was, that, ** a long time ago a great man 
sailed west," &lc, ; he supplied the name from 
his general reading. Mr. G. next mentioned to 
us, that he would communicate by signs also, 
without words, that *' the American leaders signed 
the Declaration of Independence." He made a 
variety of gesticulations, and David wrote, ** John 
Hancock advised them to make war with Eng- 
land and be independent." David has a large 
anterior lobe of the brain and very large organ of 
Imitation, with an excellent development of the 
moral organs, and a sanguine and nervous tem- 
perament. He is now one of the assistant 
teachers of the institution, and supports his aged 
mother out of his salary. When he was a child, 
she lamented over his deafness, and regarded 
him as her greatest burden. He is now her only 
stay. 

We saw also Julia Brace, who is blind, deaf, 
and dumb. The anterior lobe of her brain is 
well developed, indicating natural intellectual ta- 
lent, but the coronal region is rather deficient. 
She has great acuteness in smell and touch ; and 
delivered oar handkerchiefs to us by smell, after 
they had been mixed, and we had changed places. 
She examined C— -— 's dress from hef bonnet to 
her shoes, most carefblly, by touch. She dresses 
herself, makes her own bed, and does up her 



own hair ; but she has reo^ved very little imlnie- 
tion, and seems unhappy. She has neither octai- 
pation nor amusement. As she has large orgam 
of Time, I recommended that she should be taught 
to beat time for her entertainment. The deaf 
and dumb pupils here dance witii pleasore and 
success 

Oct. 27. Ther. 53°. The Pn^.—To-^ 
we heard the Rev. Dr. Hawes preach. JEs tax 
was in Matthew, vi. 19. '*Lay notupforjou- 
selves treasures upon earth," &^. He it ikc 
eminent Congregationalist minister to whom Df. 
I'aylor's letter before quoted was addressed. 
He agrees with Dr. Taylor in his opinions abom 
original sin. He preached a bold, liberal, aad 
practical sermon, in relation to the commercial 
crisis which has just occurred. He told his coi- 
gregation that a character made up of deep aoiie- 
ues about dollars and cents could not be pleasji^ 
to God ; that the wealth of many of them vs 
about to be swept away ; and tliat, from their 
natural reluctance to part with it, strong tcmfte- 
tions to act dishonestly would arise ; but he ei- 
treated them to part with all freely except their 
integrity. God required them to pay all ihey 
owed, to the last cent, and if they did to, tok 
as they had the means, and preserved thdr ht- 
nour, they would be more worthy than if tbev 
parted with conscience, and had the whole vodd 
as their own« He said that there is someiliiii^ 
fundamentally wrong in the '^ credit system" i 
this country. Only one young man in twehc 
who begins business in New York succeeds aad 
becomes rich : the rest pass through specukiiot 
and various fortunes to bankruptcy and dtirali 
ruin. <' The crash which is now heard at a &• 
tance will soon reach you, and the labouring po» 
will be thrown oui of employment, and they moM 
rely on you for subsistence. The missionana 
whom you have sent abroad will look to you ftr 
a continuation of your supplies ; yon mt»t not 
abandon them in the wilderness. Ton can a- 
swer these calls only by retrenchment. CsJ«- 
late the sums you spend on sumptuous dotfajo^ 
elegant furniture, and cosdy entertainments, aii 
lop off part in time, and prepare the saviag ibr 
these calls. . Do not despond. When all jo« 
accumulations are gone, you will have yow (ertik 
land, your bright sun, your strong anas ; and if 
you , preserve also a pore conscience, you wi 
still have the best blessings of life, and you knov 
that God will never cease to be gracious.*' T^ 
is merely a faint outline of the disccnirse, wrtta 
down from memory after my return home firoo. 
the church. In tone, matter, and manner, it wa 
bold, searching, honest, yet sympathetic and ea* 
couraging— such, in short, as sermons should 
generally be. It bore the directest refaeote to 
real life, and applied Christianity to prteticii 
duties. Instead of being forgotten as soon » 
uttered, as many sermons are, my impressios is 
that it will be distinctlv remembered in Hartfoid 
long aAer the present day. 

HaHford. — The situation of Hartford is vecy 
beautiful, and many of the citizens live ia de- 
tached villas surrounded by grass plots and sfamb- 
beries, situated on gentle eminences c^mmaadiiig 
extensive views of the valley of the Gonneetiait 
and the hills by which it is bounded. The cot- 
tom of being over- housed is said to prevail hm 
extensively. I was told that ^e annual expes- 
ditnre in many of these large and handsome vilbt 
will not exceed $1500 (dSdOO sterling) perann«n> 
In England they would suffice for die accorano- 
dation of families possessing d6l500 or t7500a 
year, 
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Ocl. 28. Ther. 48'*, We left HarUbrd with 
lincere respect for the kind friends whose society 
nre had enjoyed, and, at 2 P. M., sailed up the 
river for Springfield. The water in the Con- 
lecticut is now very low, and, although the 
steamboat is small and draws little water, we 
H)uld not pass the rapids, but entered and passed 
hrough a canal six miles long. We rose by 
bree locks of ten feet in height each, and again 
mtered the river. The steamboat has its wheel 
LQd paddles in the stern. ^ In the canal we moved 
it the rate of six miles an hour, and the surge 
vas not greater ths^n I have seen raised by a tow- 
}oat going at the same rate. For ten days past 
he weather has been, and still continues to be, 
;lear, calm, and mild. The rich tints of autumn 
•ender the woods gorgeously beautiful, and the 
jfhole scenery is exceedingly picturesque. We 
urrived at Springfield at half-past six. 

Oct 29. Ther. 40°. To PForcester and 
Boston, — This day, at half-past eleven, we 
itarted for Worcester by the railroad, which has 
)een opened since we traveled to Springfield a 
month afo. Yesterday a su*ay horse had its 
^ and head cut ofif on this railroad by the eti- 
^ne, and the night before a carter had left a cart 
nrith stones standing on the track, against which 
I train loaded with merchandise had run in the 
lark and been smashed to pieces. We hoped to 
>e more fortunate, and were so; but, although 
we encountered no danger, our patience was suf- 
ictently tried. About tea miles from Springfield 
we came to a dead '* fix,'* and the whole train 
)U)od motionless for three long hours, enlivened 
)nly by occasional walks in the sunshine, and 
visits to a cake store, the whole stock of eatables 
fQ which was in time consumed, the price of 
ihem having risen from hour to hour in propor- 
ion to the d3mand. The advance was equal to 
U least 290 per cent, between the first sales and 
he last. The cause of our detention was the 
ion-arrival of the train from Worcester, which, 
iom there being only a single track of rails, 
imld pass our train here and nowhere else. We 
leard notHing of ils fate, and expected it to arrive 
)very minute till four o'clock, when at last an 
iipress on horseback came up, and announced 
ihat it had broken down, but that it was now 
beared off the rails, and that we might advance. 
\gain I admired the patience and good humour 
)f the American passengers, which never forsook 
them in all this tedious detention. A clergyman, 
)f some pretty liberal sect, but whose name I did 
ml learn, knew me, and spent two hours of this 
ime in discussing the attributes, power, and fore- 
knowledge of the Deity — ^the laws of nature and 
Phrenology — often in language to which I could 
attach no definite ideas. When he raised his hat, 
I saw that he possessed very moderate organs of 
Causality ; yet he was acute in all the percep- 
doDs that related to Individuality and Eventuality: 
be seemed also to be sincere and amiable ; and, 
bving a high nervous temperament, he delighted 
in metaphysical discussions, although he was not 
fitted by nature to excel in this field of philoso* 
phy. At 6 P. M. we arrived at Worcester; but 
bere we found ourselves in another •• fix." The 
afternoon train from Boston does not arrive till 
7 P. M., and we could not proceed to that city 
Dntil it appeared. It was now dark, and for an- 
other hour and a half the passengers sat with 
exemplary patience in the cars. At half past 
seven P. M. we started again, and arrived in 
Boston, without farther impediment, about ten 
oVlock, with pretty good appetites, as we had 
breakfasted at half-past seven in the morning. 



and been allowed no meal since that hour. The 
car was seated for fifty-six passengers, and con- 
tained at least thirty. There was no aperture for 
ventilation, and, when night came, the company 
insisted on shutting every window to keep out 
the cold. A few who, like us, preferred cool air 
to suffocation, congregated at one end, where we 
opened two windows for our relief. 

Oct. 30. 1840. I'her. 40°. Boston.— Phre- 
nology. — Some weeks ago the friends of educa- 
tion in Boston sent me an invitation to return and 
deliver a second course of lectures on Phrenology, 
in this city ; and they have secured an audience, 
hired a chapel, in Philip's Place, Tremont street, 
and made all other necessary arrangements for 
my accommodation. 

Educalion. — A course of weekly lectures is 
now in the progress of being delivered gratis by 
the educated gendemen of Boston to the assistant 
teachers of the common schools. To-day, we 
heard Mr. Mann deliver an excellent address on 
** corporal punishment." The hall in Tremont 
Row was crowded. He drew a striking picture 
of the different mental conditions of the children 
who are assembled in the common schools. 
They not only differ in their natural dispostions, 
but at home some may have been spoiled and in- 
dulged in their every whim ; others may have 
been taught by example to swear, to lie, and to 
steal ; others may have been beaten unmercifully 
and capriciously, and have known no law except 
that of force. The schoolmaster is called on to 
reduce this mass of discordant elements to order, 
and to infuse into it the spirit of disobedience, 
attention, exertion, self-command, and mutual 
respect. He did not think that in the present 
state of the civilisation of Boston, corporal pun- 
ishment could be entirely dispensed with in com- 
mon schools. He, however, deprecated its 
excessive use. There were teachers, he said, 
who, if consulted about the situation of a school- 
house, would plant it at the side of a birch-grove, 
** not for the sake of the shade, but of the sub- 
stance." In his view, the minimum of infliction 
would indicate the maximum of qualification in 
the teacher for his duties. He recommended 
that corporal punishment should always be in- 
flicted in private, because the imagination exag- 
gerates its terrors, while familiarity lessens them : 
Uiat the rod should be used in solemnity and sor- 
row, and never in passion ; and that the quantity 
of punishment should be such as to render it a 
real chastisement, but never cruel. He entered 
into a philosophical exposition of the objects of 
punishment, and of its effects on children of dif- 
ferent natural dispositions. His discourse con- 
tained, also, admirable illustrations of his princi- 
ples, in which wit and logic were gracefully 
f'^mbined, and the whole was interspersed with 
passages of touching eloquence. Altogether the 
lecture was a nu>ral and intellectual treat. 

The Sub-Treasury Law. — I have repeatedly 
expressed my humble opinion that the democratic 
party is in the right with regard to instituting a 
national treasury, with sub-treasurers, in various 
parts of the union, who shall receive the revenue 
of the United States m specie, and lock it up in 
strong boxes until needed, and who shall be 
punished as felons if they embezzle any part of 
it. They are labouring hard, through the news- 
papers, in the speeches of their orators, and by 
lectures specially devoted to the subject, to unfold 
to the public the principles which regulate the 
currency, the evils of excessive bank issues, and 
irredeemable paper ; and, altogether, they afford 
on this subject an example of sound sense, real 



patriotism, and respect for the understandings of 
the people, which cannot be sufiiciendy com- 
mended. The whigs meet their arguments by 
declamations about the evils into which the demo- 
crats have brought the country ; they ascribe the 
present universal derangement of the currency, 
the stagnation of trade, and the general bank- 
ruptcy which prevails, to the " hard cash" prin- 
ciples of Van Buren and his party ; and promise 
them ** credit," wealth, and plenty, if they will 
turn the democrats out of ofiice and put them in. 
The imperfectly educated people understand lilUe 
of abstract reasoning ; they are rarely capable of 
tracing a principle in political economy through 
present evil to distant good, while they are cap- 
tivated by promises of future prosperity, and 
readily believe in what they wish to be true, viz. 
that whig rule wUl restore banks, credit, wealth, 
and general happiness. They are going rapidly 
round to the whig side. 

Nov. 3. Ther. 38°. We went to Dr. Chan- 
ning's church in Federal street to-day, Sunday, 
but he did not preach. A stranger ofliciated in 
his stead. As soon as the sun sets, we hear the 
piano fortes, and the ladies' voices singing in full 
activity. Dr. Tuckerman, well known for hie 
highly philanthropic exertions in consoling and 
reclaiming the vicious poor of Boston, is ex- 
tremely ill of consumption, and we were not 
allowed to see him when we called. He is much 
esteemed, and his illness is deeply regretted, 

Nov. 5. Ther. 2T. Orestes Augustus 
Brownson. — This gentleman was originally a 
preacher, and afterwards became a politician ; 
and his mental fertility and originality are so 
great that, two years ago, he established *< The 
Boston Quarterly Review" to afford a vent for his 
thou^ts. He has not only conducted, but 
essentially written it since. In his eighth num- 
ber fo^ October 1839, an ariiele appeared on the 
*• Education of the People." " Religion and 
politics," says he, '* do in fact embrace ^ the 
interests and concernments of human beings, in 
all their multiplied relations." » » •* If, then, we 
are to have in the commonwealth a system of 
popular education, which shall answer the legir 
timate purposes of education, we must have a 
system which shall embrace both religion and 
politics." (p. 402.) Mr. Brownson is a warm 
democrat, and his object is avowedly to under- 
mine the Board of Educadon. He objects to the 
board because it recommends the teaching of 
Christianity ** so far, and only so far, as it is 
common to all sects." ** This," says he, •* if it 
mean any thing, means nothing at aU." <* There 
is, in fact, no common ground between all th^ 
various religious denominations in this country, 
on which an educationalist may plant himself. 
The difference between a Unitarian and a Cal- 
vinist is fundamental. They start from different 
premises." ** The gospel of Jesus Christ is 
' another gospel,' as expounded by the one, from 
what it is as expounded by the other." <« If we 
come into politics, we encounter tlie same dif- 
ficulty. What doctrines on the destiny of society 
will these normal schools inculcate ? If any in 
this commonwealth at present, they must be 
whig doctrines, for none but whigs can be profes- 
sors in these schools. Now the whig doctrines 
on society are directly hostile to the denkoeratic 
doctrines. Whiggism is but another name for 
Hobbism. It is based on materialism, and is 
atheistical in its logical tendencies !" 

These latter words would serve admirably 
well for a motto to a pamphlet by the Bishop of 
Exeter against national echication ; but my oljeet 
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in noticing Mr. Brownson^s arttele is to make a 
few remarkfl on the insidiotis conrse of argument 
by which he (the friend and advocate of '* eqaal 
rights and social equality," as he calls himself) 
labours to destroy the most beneficial institution 
for the welfore of the people which his country 
can boast of. His argument, reduced to a logical 
form, appears to me to be the following:-*** All 
education,*' says he, ** that is worth any thing, 
is either religious or political.^' But there is no 
common ground in Christianity in whish all 
sects can meet, and as our ** equal rights" pro- 
hibit any one sect from enforcing its doctrines on 
ail, therefore there can be no religious education 
by the state. Again: This commonwealth is 
nearly equally divided between the whig and 
democratic opinions. ** Equal rights" prohibit 
either party from enforcing its peculiar princi- 
ples on all the children of the state : therefore 
there can be no ** polittcal" education. As, how- 
ever, all good education must be either religious 
or political, and as neither of these can possibly 
be accomplished in Massachusetts, there can be 
no education by the state at all. 

Such, accordingly, is Mr. Brownson^s avowed 
conclusion ; and there is a remarkable harmony 
between the results reached by the ultra-demo- 
cratic and by the ultra-tory party in England, 
when arguing on the subject of ^e education of 
the people. It is explained by the unity of their 
objects ; botk desire to keep the people in igno- 
rance* that they may use them — the tories as 
docile labourers and administrators to the comfort 
and luxuxy of genteel life, and the ultra-demo- 
cratic politicians as stepping-stones to power. 
One aim of this article was obviously to foment 
the opposition to the Board of Education, which 
I have already mentioned as being secretly hatch- 
ing ; but 1 am told that it is so completely ultra 
hi Hs propositions, lliat Mr. Brownson tias de- 
feated his own object. ' 

The only public education which he advocates 
is that of grown people by means of the pulpit 
and lyceum. He has some good remarks on the 
necessity of the pulpit extending the range of its 
interests, and embracing the affairs of this world 
in a far more direct manner than it has hitherto 
done ; and I have heard the same idea frequently 
thrown out by men of various religious opinions 
in the United States. He urges also the advantage 
of making the lectures in me lyceums embrace 
man*s moral and social nature, or politics. He 
ministers to the Self-EIsteem of the uneducated 
mass ; for he tells them that they are wiser than 
the government, and says that it is the duty of 
the rulers to receive instruction from the people, 
and not to pretend to give it. "Democracy," 
says he, *< is based on the fundamental truth, that 
there is an element of the supernatural in every 
man, placing him in relation with universal and 
absolute tnith ; that there is a true light which 
enlighteneth every man that cometh into the 
worid ; that a portion of the spirit of God is 
given unto every man to profit withal. Demo- 
cracy rests, therefore, on spiritualism, and is of 
necessity a believer in God and in Christ. No- 
tiiing but spiritualism has the requisite unity and 
universality to meet the wants of the masses." 
p. 406. 

ITiis paragraph shows what Mr. Brownson 
means by his charges of irretigion against the 
wliigs. They regard the human faculties as 
standing in need of education. This, in his 
opinion, is atheism and materialism. He main- 
tains fliat " there is an element of the supernatural 
in every num, placing him in relation with uni- 



versal and absolute truth," which is spiritualiwn 
and true religion. In other words, tMs ^ dement 
of the supemaiurd" means the unenlightened and 
untrained impulses of the human faculties, ever 
ready to take on whatevet impressions, and to 
move in whatever directions, men of bold and 
ardent minds choose to communicate to them. 
It was this " element of the supernatural" which 
enabled the maniac ^Phom to persuade the people 
of Kent that lie was Jesus Christ, and to induce 
them to die in testimony of their belief. So (hr 
from its being true ^at ** there is no common 
gromid between-all the various religious denomi- 
nations in this country," the contrary may with 
more reason be maintained ; namely, that here, 
where no men are bribed by privileges and en- 
dowments to profess opinions which they do not 
believe to be true, but where Uie mind is left in 
freedom to deal with Scripture according to its 
own perceptions of truth, those views in which 
all sects of intelligent and weli-tnformed men are 
agreed most really constitute Christianity, and 
those in regard to which there ** is no common 
ground between them" must be non-essentials. 
'J1ie "Christian Examiner" for July, 1839, ob- 
serves that, " ever since the apostolic days, the 
tendency has been to make the metaphysical 
view of Christ the essential and only important 
one. However a few may have felt,'thc mass of 
Christians have held the moral view of Christ 
wholly subordinate. Men have never been mar- 
tyred because they held too low notions of the 
Saviour's character. His character has formed 
no subject for creeds. But creeds have almost 
always been filled with speculations as to his 
nature. To sustain particular views on this 
point, no efforts, no penalties, have been thought 
too great. For this churches have hurled <ienun- 
ciations against heretics ; for this the inquisition 
has dug dungeons, and armies have been arrayed 
with hostile banners, and ^e sky of Christendom 
been red with the flames of martyrdom. Chris- 
tians often have not merely censed to imitate, but 
have ceased to think of the character of Chrat, 
in contentions about his nature." Do not these 
remarks forcibly embody the propooition, that 
Christian sects have never disputed concerning 
the excellence of the precepts and the practical 
conduct of Jesus Christ ? and do these form no 
•* common ground" between them, on which to 
base a religious education ? These precepts and 
that example also, be it observed, relate, to a 
great extent, to human conduct in this worlds 
with which alone states and governments are en- 
titled to interfere. The metaphysical and abstract 
opinions about which the great differences exist, 
have reference chiefly to man's destiny in a future 
state, and regarding them every individual is en- 
titled, by the principles consecrated at the refor- 
mation, to judge exclusively for himself. 

If the people of the United States fairly under- 
stood Phrenology, these attempts to perpetuate 
their ignorance, in order to -render them the en- 
thralled slaves of selfish and ambitious politicians, 
would rouse their warmest indignation. Phre- 
nology represents our various faculties as general 
powers or capacities merely, each having at once 
an extensive sphere of legitimate action, and a 
still wider field of abuse. Education is the pro- 
cess of communicating to these faculties instruc- 
tion how they may best accomplish tlieir own 
gratifications, or how they may avoi<l evil and 
pursue good. The faculties have all innate acti- 
vity, and in acting they will infallibly prodtice 
either good or evil; evil, if lefl blind and unguid- 
ed ; good, if enlightened and trained to virtue. 



In a busy life, eihictttion most begin early, edie^ 
wise it can never be accodaplisb^ wdl. Eveiy 
individual in a civilised community, to ' 
from a friend a forcible illustration, w a 
for Life with all the other member* of 
munity: the socid body having tlmB a dtiect 
interest in the abilit3r and incHnafioa of evcfy 
member to discharge bis duty, and to obwfve tbi 
laws of the copartnery, is emitled to -vami oa 
every one of them submittiBg to that degree of 
instruction which is necessary to render luiBii! 
for his situation. In other words, every sttt 
has the right to instruct and train its menlKnio 
as to accomplish them for their sec u l ar dutid, 
while it has no tide to interfere with ifaeir prnile 
judgments concerning the bestmeafisof ensnaig 
their safety in a future life. 

The «* London Morning Advertiser" of M 
Oct. 1839, mentions, that ^ At a public meefiBi 
held in the Tower Hamlets, it was stated by Mi. 
H. Althans, &e advocate of edu€atioo» that, wbn 
the new Lancasterian school was opened ii 
Bethnal Green, a feW" weeks ago, ost of 8M 
boys above the age of ten years, who preaesMd 
themselves for Omittance, no fewer than 173 
were found to be utterly ignorant of every lefkr 
of the English alphabet.'^ This is tmsuif Id 
the inward light on the great scale, and may pn>- 
bably satisfy Mr. Brownson ; but iC by the Itv 
of England, these 300 boys had had the pmspeet 
of voting hi the election of the queen, the jw^ei, 
and the clergy, as well as of the members of Ae 
two house of pariiament, and of all the civic fiie- 
tionaries, it is highly probable that the bishop 
would have done more for their inslraotioii, ad 
that the house of peers would not have tfarowi 
out the bill for granting 30,000/. for nomal 
schools. 

Nov. 17. Ther. 33^. Insaniiy.^ht mf 
lectures, after describmg the healthy stales of ^k 
mental faculties, I have added lemarks on tk 
efl*ects of disease in the organs on ifaeir maoila- 
tations, and by this means endeavoored to conrcf 
to my audiences rational ideas of the caus» vt 
nature of insanity. A gendeman, whom I Bft 
with in society this evening, told me that ikk 
part of my course is particulariy interesting asd 
consolatory to him. A near relative of his ii 
insane, and he finds that the lectures are cleancf 
up to his understanding the phenomena of ik 
deranged mind which he had observed, but whicfa 
he could not previously comprehend ; and be dqv 
understands also how a cure may be eJTected k 
insanity as well as in any other disease. He 
expressed his conviction, also, that the difibskxi 
of these views among the people will have a 
great efTecl in dispelling the ideas of horror aad 
mystery which are so generally connected willi 
insanity, and which, in his own case, he feek «) 
constitute no small portion of the evil. lo mv 
last lecture, I remarked that there is no raving of 
violence in a well conducted lunatic asyhini, ex- 
cept when particular patients are labouring onder 
diseased excitement of Comhativencss and D^ 
stnictiveness, and that such cases are rare, moA 
the excitement generally of short duration. He 
recognised the correctness of this doseriptaen 
from his own visits to the asylum, and wished 
that the public could comprehend it« that Afir 
sympathies for the insane might be divested of 
terror. There is more proper feeing about «■ 
sanity in the United States, so far as my ob«»- 
vations extend, than in Britain ; the remivef c( 
persons affected generally view it as a disease, 
and are more rarely ashamed of it as a disgiape. 

7%c Law. — In Massachusetts coflve3raocii^ 
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mnAwed to lis attnptest ol8««Ui» and the le- 
eoffdi of doedi, with the ese^pikm- ef ivo 
vtikime?, are eonpto(e» fioin tbe fouttdatkm of 
Ibe eolouy lo. the preaent day. Neverthekaa, 
mcattauB qaeatioos about titlea^ooour here^ as in 
otbeor oomlrieii, only not in sueh groat Buabew. 
By the law of thia state, an adnunistrator must 
f^tain alteense (rem the propex court to aell the 
leal ealate of aperaon deeeaaeil, and it 10 efiectnal 
for only oae year ; but it may be renewed if ne- 
eeatary en applicatioai Some yearn ago* an ad- 
ottiiiatcBiQf, in atrid eimfonnity with the law, 
sold sooae Taluabk property by auction, within 
the year, aftd loeeived the price, but; by some 
ofersight, oautted to subeorioe the deed of con- 
▼eranee ^ thuee days after its expiration. The 
iMir of the deceased now daims the property, 
which has risea ouch in value, and declino^ to 
nftmd the price. The elxaaoery powew of the 
Sapreme Court of Massachusetts are not com- 
pkrte, aod, if the title should be set aside, it wMl 
leqiim some dexterity so to sltape the claim for 
ittdeflmi&eation against the heir as to reach him 
efieetuaUy. If the case sbouid be bfooght into 
the chantry department of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, there would be no difficulty, 
lor its powers are univeoal to redress nil wrongs. 

TVoo/Min.— In Boston, the middle class of citi- 
Eens pays most taxes, and contributes most Itbe* 
rally to chaniable instttutions. The city taxation 
is much higher than that for state purposes, and, 
hke the state taxes, is levied on the whole esti- 
mated property, real and personal, of each citizen. 
Some rich men, to avoid this, live beyond the 
limits of the city, where they display the symbols 
of their wealth, and come to town to transact busi- 
ness in humble stores or counting-houses. By 
this means they witlidraw much of their property 
fmm taxation for civic purposes. There are 
eth^ very rich men who continually migrate 
ftom stale to state, and live in hotels and board- 
ing-honses, to avoid taxation. At the same time, 
other rich men make a munificent use of their 
wealth. Mr. Dwight has presented $iO,000 to 
the state, to be expended in instituting normal 
•ehools, as an inducement to the legislature to 
grant an equal sum. Before this gift, no normal 
school existed in Massachusetts. 

Nov. 10. Ther. 27". The Sictdenborfimnt. 
•^To-day we attended divine worship m the 
Swedenborgian chapel. It aocommodates five 
or six hundred persons, is commodious and 
neatly fitted up, and generally well filled. There 
is something extremely amiable and spiritual in 
the mental condition of this dass of Christians, 
andnheir service was refined and soothing. They 
have a spiritual interpretation for every incident 
and doctrine in Scripture. Wonder, Individu- 
ality, and Comparison, seemed to be p^edomi- 
Wt organs in most of the congregations. 

Nov. 11. The^.-22^ New Fork Ekciion,— 
The democratic party have triumphed in the 
election of the members of the legislature for the 
dly of New York, by a majosity of fifteen hun- 
dred. The newapapert of th^t^ity belonging to 
both parties acknowledge that it has been con- 
dneted with order and decoramt.aud that tl>e re- 
sah faiiiy expresses the opinion of the majority. 
This election took place under tlie amended law, 
and it aflTords a striking example of the power of 
I democracy to rectify its pwn errors ; for the 
civic election last April was •viaiked by disgrace- 
ful and wholesale bribery and perjury by both 
pardoi. 

In the state of New York, the Whigs have 
eleeted the governor and the majority of both 



houeea of the Isfislatiire ^ so that, the Demoecats 
have the asotndoney in the city .alone. 

uBoslon JEUctim^ Tke lAeeHae-JLaw. — ^This 
is the election day in the city of Boston for the 
governor imd othe^r officers of the state and the 
memheffs of the ieguriatnie ; and I went to a poll- 
ing station to observe the proceedings. All was 
oraer and good hnmoov, but opinion is sadly dis- 
tracted about the lieenae4aw, and tiiese differ- 
ences are now about to operate on the legislature 
through the medium of the ballotrhox. I have 
already mentioned tint, by moral agitation alone, 
the cause of temperance had made so great a pro- 
gross in Massachusetts, that, in 1838, the legis- 
lature had passed an act,, in which both Whigs 
and Demociats concurred, prohibiliiig the sale of 
any liquors, containing alcohol, in less quantities 
than fifteen faUons except by special license ; that 
the law was opposed firom the first by several 
friends of tempcnraoce as going too far, and as 
being erroneous in principle; and that it was 
subsequently evaded by devices, opposed by the 
rum-dealem by passive resistance, and finaUy as- 
aaUed by appeals to juries to disregard it as un- 
constitutionsd. The attomey-gener^ of 4he state 
^trugig^ed hard against dl these forms of hostility 
to die law, and obtained many convictions against 
offenders in spite of them ; bot now the question 
comes to be decided by the people of the wliole 
state. This is done by their voting for candidates 
pledged Xo their vahoos opinions, and even poli- 
tical differences have given way, in a slight de- 
gree, to zeal for or against the license-law. At 
the poll- to-day, I fouml a *^ regular Whig ticket'* 
containing a list of candidates all Whigs, and a 
** regular Democratic ticket*' idl Democrats : both 
made up without reforenee tty the temp^ance 
question; a '« Union Liberal ticket," containing 
candidates all Whigs, bot die one half temperance 
and the other hidf anti^emperanee men, or, as a 
friend wittily said, a ^* %ket composed of a glass 
of rum and a glass of water** alternately. There 
is a *^ Whig temperance ticket," the candidates 
in which are tl\ both Whigs and temperance ad- 
vocates, a **Demooratic temperance ticket" in 
which they are all Democrats and friends of 
temperance. Besides these, there was a *^ Libe- 
ral Whig*' tn^t, an •* Independent Democratic'* 
ticket, a *< Union Temperance*' ticket, and an 
** Abolition*' ticket, the precise meaning €>f some 
of which I did not learn. I may here anticipate 
events subsequent in time, in order to complete 
this subject at this its most interesting crisis. 
The result of this day*8 election all over Uie state 
was, that the Whig governor, Edward Everett, 
was removed, and Mr. Marcus Morton, a Demo- 
cratic judge, was chosen governor by a majoiity 
of one; the Whigs maintained their ascendency 
in the senate and house of assembly, but by a 
diminished majority ; and when the houses met, 
one of their first acts was to repeal the license- 
law by nearly a unanimotts vote. 

Mr. Everett retired from office on 1st January, 
1840, and I was told by some of bis friends that, 
within a few days aAer the loss of his elecUton 
was announced, he received nearly a hundred 
and fifty letters from political adherents, express- 
ing their deep regret that they had not gone to 
the poll on the day of election, because they had 
considered his return so certain that one vote 
could be of no importance to his cause! The 
path of duth in such cases is plain. Every citi- 
zen who wishes well to a public man is bound to 
vote for him. It is a strange perversion of morals 
to argue that because other men will discharge 
their duty^ I may safely neglect mine. In answer 



to my enquiries, what cause had led to Mr. 
Everett's exclusion (xon office, three were mcn- 
tioDed : /Vrs/, He had studied so assiduously to 
please all, and offend none, that lie had taken 
no decided part on the question of the license- 
law, and had not allowed himself to be clearly 
ranked either with its supporters or opponents. 
If he had taken either side, he would have been 
more decidedly supported : Secondly, The cir- 
cumstance of his being a Unitarian always carried 
some ortliodox votes against him ; and, thirdly t 
he had becm four years in office, and some part 
of tlie people become impatient of the continued 
supremacy of one individual, and like to practise 
" rotation in office." 

The first of these reasons, I believe, was tlie 
one which chiefly operated against Mr. Everett; 
yet, according to sound constitutional principles, 
his conduct was right. He held the situation of 
chief magistrate, and possessed a veto on the acts 
of the legislature : To have declared himself the 
ally uf a particular side of a question that would 
certainly come before the legislature in its next 
session, would have been tantamount to intimat- 
ing that the members of the legislature might 
save themselves the trouble of discussing it ; for 
his negative could extinguish all enactments in- 
consistent with his declared opinions. 

Mr. Marcus Morton, it is said, has stood on 
the Democratic ticket for governor of this state 
for fourteen years, and is now elected for the first 
time, and by a majority of one! He is described 
to be an able lawyer and an honest man. 

Nov. 13. Ther. 33''. Ventilation of SchooU. 
-^When Mr. Elliott, the present mayor of Bos- 
ton, entered on his office on the 1st January last, 
he delivered a public address, in which, among 
other improvements, he sttongly advocated the 
necessity of veutilaiing the common school 
housefa. Effect has been given to his recommen- 
dation in a new school house which I this day 
visited. The ceilings of the rooms are high. In 
winter a large supply of air, heated by a brick 
furnace to a moderate temperature, is introduced, 
and it is let off by ^se or six separate dues in 
different parts of the room, which can be opened 
and shut at pleasure. In each of the rooms the 
temperature, regulated by a thermometer, was 
67° F., the external air being 35**. The garret 
which used to be lost, has, at Dr. Howe's sug- 
gestion, been floored and plastered, and furnished 
with swinging ropes; and in bad weather the 
children play in it during the intervals of teach- 
ing. All the seats have backs. The teachers' 
told me, that since they have occupied this school 
house, the vivacity and capacity of the scholars 
have obviously been raised, and their own health 
and energy increased. 

The advantage of not separathig the sexes in 
their hours of recreation, is forcibly illustrated by 
the following statement extracted from Mr. 
Stow's excellent work on the *• Training Sys- 
tem." — '' In a large Foundling Hospital, m the 
south of Ireland, the boys and girls, from infancy, 
are perqiitted (not oompelled) to play together, 
and the result has been, to the knowledge of the 
superintendents and directors, that only three 
girls had gone astray in sixteen years ; many had 
given proofs of decided piety ; and a large pro- 
portion of the females had gone out into service, 
and otherwise setded in life. Whereas, in Dub- 
lin and elsewhere, where die females in hospitals 
and charity schools are strictly excluded from the 
other sex during the whole course of their resi- 
dence in these insututions, the number that had 
idmost immediately gone astray on their leaving 
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the hospitals was laoMotaUfrni the e^xtreme."— 
p. 82. Mr. Slew's W0rk, aod that of WiOder- 
•piiiy are worthy of the attention of every person 
interested in education. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Nov. 14. Tber. 41^. Mr. Lalor'a Prize Es- 
9ay on Education has arrived in Boston, and I 
hear it very highly commended. It recognises 
tite benefits which phrenologists have coi^rred 
on the cause, and I am told that, coming to Ame- 
rica, backed by the approval of the Central So- 
ciety of Education in London, it will give 
additional weight to the views which this science 
unfolds in regard to teaching and training the 
young. 

7'Ae Chartlstf. — A friend brought to me 
"The Western Messenger," vol. vii. No. VI. 
published in Cincinnati in October, 1889, and 
requested me to read the first article, on " The 
Chartists," and to nve him my opinion whether 
it fairly represented their case. I have read it, 
and, while it shows a want of correct information 
on some important points, it contains a great deal 
of truth, and truth which, read here at a distance 
from the prejudices which obscure one's judg- 
nTent at home, makes me blush for my country. 
It points out forcibly the unjust taxation of Bri- 
tain, by which property is exempted, and con- 
snmable articles loaded with duties, throwing the 
chief burden on the poor, who by their numbers 
are the great consumers. It describes the ill- 
regulated condition of the jails, and the t3nranny 
of the magistrates, who all belong to the aristo- 
cratic class, in committing the poor to these pri- 
sons for the most trifling ofibnces, and idso in 
exacting heavy bail from James Lovett and 
Joseph Coffins, the chartist leaders. It exposes 
the sufierings of the manufacturing population, 
quoting the reports of the commissioners on the 
Factory System, and Bulwer's England and ^e 
English. It represents the poor-law improve- 
ment act as an additional oppression on the poor, 
but this is a mistake ; it accuses the Whigs, as a 
party, of bein^ as averse to further reform as the 
Tories, another error ; it regards die Chartists as 
in the right, and as justified in taking up arms ; 
Ihe latter, a view from which the wisest philan- 
thropists, who know the whole circumstances* 
will dis^nt. 

I mentioned to my friend that, in June 1838, 
I had visited Warwick jail, and could confirm 
the charges made against it. I saw untried priso- 
ners confined in the society of convicted felons, 
tmd subjected to tlie same severity of prison dis- 
cipline. They were ranked up in the court-yard 
with the condemned, to be gazed on and recog- 
nised by visiters, and I had observed one young 
man of respectable dress and gentlemanly ap- 
pearance, said to be a clerk in a shop in Bir- 
mingham, and still untried, who looked as if he 
wished the ground to open and swallow him up, 
so ashamed was he of his condition, yet in the 
eye of the law he was still innocent ! In the 
society of thieves and prostitutes condemned to 
transportation to New South Wales, I saw a ffirl 
of eight or nine years of age, sentenced to im- 
prisonment for having stolen a flower from a 
flower-pot in a low whidow in the town, the 
owner of the flower-pot being a relative of the 
magistrate who committed the child.* Such facts, 

* I mention these cases from memory, and have 
no note of the names, bat similar facts ate not rare. 



I say, made me aahamed of my eount^, and 
showed how ealloasly the rich nrie when the 
poor have no legitimate means of making their 
grievances UAi by their masters. If thes« ma- 
gisurates had be«i elected by the people by bal- 
lot, such outrages to humanity and justice conki 
not have long existed. 

The grand obstacle to the remedy of these 
evils is the ignorance of the people. In those 
few instances in which the electtve franchise has 
been preserved to them, they have sold them- 
selves shamefully for sums of money to the high- 
est bidder, and, in the late commotions, they 
talked of obtaining their rights by physical force. 
This alarms the middle classes, ancf aflTords the 
aristocracy decent pretences for coercing them 
by law, and opposing their instruction. The 
middle classes of society, in whose hands the 
supreme political power is now lodged, are also 
so imperfectly educated, that they fear the people 
and worship their superiors in rank, wealth, and 
titles. '* The greatest enemy of the political 
conduct of the House of Lords," says a recent 
critic,. *' submits ta their superiority of rank as 
he would do to the ordinances of nature ; and 
often thinks any amount of toil and watching 
repaid by a nod of recognition from one of their 
number." This spirit must be changed before 
justice will be done to the people in Britain ; and 
the middle dasses must open their sympathies to 
the wrongs of the poor, and insist on justice for 
all. 

Nov. 16. Ther. 42°. Dofne$tic ServanU.— 
A lady told us that her mother, seeing the an- 
noyances «u fibred from bad servants, h^, on her 
first entering on housekeeping, resolved that her 
luxury should consist in good servants ; that she 
lived in a humbler house Uian many of her neigh- 
bours of the same income, hwt sought out first- 
rate ** helps" and paid them high wages. She 
has been uniformly well served, and one servant 
has been in her family for twenty-five years. A 
few other ladies testified to a simikr experience. 

Endowmenii for Education, — A Mr. Smith- 
son of London has left $500,000 to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, to be emploj^ in 
extending the limits of knowledge among men, 
or for some similar purpose : and a Mr. Lowel 
has lately left a lar^ sum to the city of Boston 
for providing gratuitous lectures to the people. 
It is questionable how far legacies for these par- 
poses do ffood. It is in vain to expect that the 
general education of the people can be accom- 
plished by means of legacies. They need in- 
struction from competent lecturers, and they wHl 
never obtain tliese, until they consent to pay 
thenu Legacies induce the people to think that 
they should not compensate lecturers by them- 
selves paying for instruction ; and while this 
idea prevails, a body of professional lecturers can 
never be found. Gif^ of money to provide lec- 
ture-rooms and appar^ns may be extremely 
useful, because these will furnish the physical 
accommodations for lecturing, and enable the 



In the " Globe" of Slst September, 1840, a case is 
referred to in which the Rev. James Barker, cherk, 
prosecuted a boy named Thomas Bridge for damag- 
mff his fence to the value of one halfpennv. Robert 
Webb, aged twelve years, testified that the accused 
polled some hazel-nuts from the hedge of the prose- 
cutor, but it was not proved that he had damaged the 
fence. The prosecution, therefore, failed; bat the 
penalty, if the boy had been found guilty, might 
nave been confinement in the county jail for two 
months, including the tread-mill. — ** J^/lewmarket 



lectorart to knrer their terms; bottbeicMM. 
nMion fortiM imrtrodion given skovid bt omsb- 
boled by the people theaie^vcs. Legsmi to 
endow lecturers on edQe8tion« whose buMBMiit 
should be to act as missionaries to nmm ik 
peo{^ to do their own duQr, may sIm, ii ihe 
present state of human knowledge, faebenftcbL 
No part of the Smiftson Foad ts to betppMto 
ordinary teaching, b«t ail is to b« dedtoaled to 
institutions of a scientiie chameiert ednl^to 
extend the boundaries of knowMlge. 

hfifcmi Schools. — I find several attes^w 
in progress in Boston to work oat ^e wfitm d 
teaching and training which is adapted to in£at 
schools, and to a certain oxtent tiiey ars loeM** 
fill ; but nearly the whole proeeaoaa aie iaveoirf 
by the sagacity of a few indrridaals. WiUer* 
spin's work, and the other mamais ii»r iolnt- 
school teaching, are not reprinted in thkeonBtij, 
and the originsis are not in general dmlstiei. 
I have advised some of the friende of educM 
to invite Wilderspin to come to the Uattedtaa 
and show them these schoois in really sficiert 
operation ; but they fear pnUie opinioo, niaA 
will not sanction such a step. PoMic opim 
exerts a troublesome infloence in many rtsfuk 
in this country. It will not favour infaots^Mok, 
until they shall be aetn in saocessful actien ; ya 
it will not countenance the best means of iceoa* 
plishing this demonstration. It frowns and «p> 
poses, and insists on being convinced, and lem 
to phihmthropic tndtvtdoals the expense, toil, td 
risk of achieving ^e public good. If tb^ he 
successfol, it will then deign to smile ; if aot, k 
will visit them with obloquy. It is so povnfol, 
also, that individnals find it extremely difficnkto 
act w4dKrat its support Owing to the wast of 
its sanction children cannot be easily coHeded 
into these infant schools. The parents m dni 
of ridicule from their neighbours, or ef sooe* 
diing wrong, or at least unusual, being taaghi to 
their offspring, and decline to send them. 

Nov. 17. Ther. 38^. We heard a disoornir 
in the church in Chatracey* Place, preadied^ 
the Rev. Mr. Dewey of New York, on &e (^ 
racter of Job. Mr. Dewey is here on the iofi- 
tation of the Society for diflnsinff Useful Know- 
ledge, and has delivered several lectures to hije 
audiences. 

In society this evening I heard a great deal d 
sensible discussion about the present conditioi 
of public affairs. The recent increase of tte 
democratic party in Massachusetts is vanosih 
accounted for. The hostility to the lieense-bv 
is regarded as its chief cause. Both Whifs and 
Democrats concurred in enacting this law, I*- 
cause it was at first extremely popular ; bat » 
sooner did its stringency begin to give offeiw 
than the Democrats made '• political capital" o«t 
of it ; that is to say, they ascribed the Uiiv to Ae 
Whigs, and constituted thenlselvos its vigorrw 
opponents ; and they have turned that capital to 
good account. It i» true that the Whignhada 
majority in the itgishiture which passed it, awi 
could have stifle^'iv but it ii* oqually oertaifl ik^ 
the Democrats as a party did mAdpposeit, wfcft 
they believed that the people were in its ftww. 
I perceive, however, that some of the {Npofoander 
men of the Whig party descry in the event otbe 
influences. They acknowledge that the tnn 
democratic principle is advancing, Mid has mwi 
influenced this eletotion, and that the dayi wba 
the wealth and education of Mas«achusetto wm 
permitted to govern it are fast passing ava^. 
This appears to me to be a natiual resdft of fk 
present condition of American sodety. No ad^ 
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fo—diiion for an mMlom&ty of birth or 
wealth is affbfded by the inttitutieiv of.thM 
eom^t «ad the inleUigeiice af the people hafl 
ftaehed that point at which they ace oapAble of 
eerabiDatioii, mil have beoone aware of their 
owo power. The Whigs, theraibfe, ehould 
throw themsdyes cocchaUy into the arma of ihe 
people^ ancU by advancing their iraprovement in 
tf ery way, becotte their leadefs on higher prin* 
dfien than those of mere wealth and station. 

I hen* some aagacious persona also rsoiarking 
that the present extreme embarrassments of com- 
merce will do good, because nothing but the wrat 
of physid^ means will prevent this people from 
fttBg loo far a-head in pursuit of gain. They 
He deficient in self-control ; and things so often 
«* right th«msdv6ft«" that much is ti&en away 
from the effect of the lessons of experience. 
This last observation is correct. The natural 
sources of prosperity in this country, in abun- 
dance of fertile land, great ingenuity, ceaseless 
astivi^, and economy, are so great, that all 
classes recover from the prostrations caused by 
tlieir errors in an incredibly short space of time. 

Nov. 18. Ther- 37°. The Flarui Venus.^ 
To-day, at half past eleven o'elock A. M. we 
saw the planet Venus shining brightly in a dear 
sky, the sira shining at the same time. She was 
a Uttk wesi of south. Mnkttudes of people were 
standing in the streets gazing at the spectade. 
Some said that they had seen stars in sunlight 
before, bst to most of them the speclade seemisd 
to be new. 

Nov. 20. Ther. 27°. Phrenology. —The 
fiioids of education have requested me to deliver 
one lectore to the assistant teachers, and three 
lectures in the Odeon Theatre, at the end of my 
present course, to which I have with great plea- 
sne aoceded. 

Portfoit q^ Sir Walter SaHt^—ln visitmg 
Mr. Tiekoor, in Park street, we saw an origin 
portrait of Sir Walter QcotX painted at Abbots- 
ford in 1824, by Leslie^ the cddirated American 
artist. It is a most truMul representation of the 
origmal man, and the head appeared to roe to be 
perfect. As a work of art, also, it will stand in- 
ves^tion, although in this respect it is surpassed 
by one or two portraits of him by other artists. 
Taking it for all in all, however, those who look 
on this picture have all but seen Sir Walter Scott 
himseUl It represents him in his short green 
coat, his usual dress in the country. Having 
seen Sir Walter frequently in the Court of Ses- 
sion for more than five and twenty years, and 
having romntdy studied his head, I was mueh 
gratified to see such a faithful representation of it 
as this picture presents. 

Nov. 21<-Ther. 21*^. Phrenology and JSni- 
mal Magneiism. — A brother lecturer introduced 
himself to me-loHlay, and gave me his own his- 
tory as Mows: Originally he kept a store, and 
whde in this employment became a little ac- 
qnainted with Phrenology. He examined the 
heads of his customers ; his interest increased ; 
tnd he then began to study it4n books. He after- 
wards gave up the store, and commenced lec- 
tnrer, head^xaminer, and mignetizer. He gives 
three lectures; the first free, at which he ex- 
amines heads to exdte interest He charges 12^ 
eeats (6|d.) to every person who attends each of 
the si^>fleqnent lectures, and he examines heads 
privately for fees. In all his lectures he gives 
his audience facie. ** If,'* said he, *' you were 
to address them with reason, you would never 
we them after the first lecture." Out of a vil- 
lageef looa mhabttanls he generally drew from 



two to three hundred dollara in a week. He was 
a pure specimen of a Yankee. His temperament 
was sanguine, bilious, and nervous, indicating 
great activity ; bin head was of moderate size, 
the Organs of the observing faculties were large, 
and t£c>se of reflection moderate. { expressed 
my fears that his mode of proceeding did injury 
to Phrenology in public estimation as a science. 
He said that he believed it did so with the better 
educated classes, but that the people would not 
receive it in any other way^ These facts indi- 
cate the condition of the public mind in the rural 
districts o( the United States. 

Jejffrey^* Reepirator. — Last year I exhibited 
one of these respirators at the end of my lecture 
on Physical Education in Boston, and described 
its structure and use. I did the same in New 
York and Philadelphia. They were previously 
unknown. I perceive that they are now coming 
into use in Boston. 

£vidence$ of Chrietianity. — In conversing 
with an American detgyman to-day, he remarked 
that the men who affirmed that they felt no diffi- 
culty about the evidences of Christianity, were 
either incapable of thinking, or hypocrites. In 
his opinion, the evidence was attended with 
many difficulties, and they were great either 
way. There was too much evidence to enable a 
reflecting mind to reject Christianity, and too 
little fully to satisfy the understanding when in- 
dependently applied to its investigation. I re- 
marked that it appeared to me that all the prac- 
tical portions of Christianity were daily gaining 
strength from the development of science and the 
progress of civilisaticm. Free trade and free in- 
stitutions are examj^es of the maxim, *< Love 
your neighbour as yourself" carried into efl*ect 
on tKe large scsde. The importance attached to 
doctrinal points will probably diminish in pro- 
portion as men be^^ome sufficiently civilised to 
practise the pr^cept^. The doctrines also will 
one day undergo a new investigation when they 
come to be considered in relation to the functions 
of the brain. One point is certain, that all that 
is true wDl gain ground : and only error is in 
danger of suflering from free discussion. My 
esteem for both the intellect and honesty of this 
divine was increased by his candour. ^ 

Nov. 23. Ther. 12i°. The «ln/!f— The 
weather conthiues brilliantly clear. In the fore- 
noon, the wind from the northwest is high and 
cutting, but it lulls in the evening and during 
night. The sun rises at ten minutes past seven, 
and shines directly into our windows. At 8 
P. M. we have a large anthracite coal fire made 
up ; it bums bright all night ; it keeps the tem- 
perature in our bed-room at 58^ ; and is still a 
good fire in the morning when we rise. We 
leave a portion of the window open all night to 
supply the room with fresh air ; and altogether 
sufifer less from cold than in Scodand. 

JlJricmB and Indiane. — Some time ago, I 
communicated to a scientific friend, whose op- 
portunities of observation have been ample, and 
whose powers of ansdysis are profound, the ideas 
which I entertamed of the African and native 
American Indian race^, such, nearly, as I have 
formerly described them. He has expressed his 
opinions by letter to the following effect: — 
" Your views respecting the intellectual capacity 
and general character of the African race do not, 
I think, difler very materially from my own. 
Your estimate of them is certainly higher than 
mine, though not perhiq^s very strikingly so. 
And had you had as free access to masses of 
them, especially of ^lose fresh from their native 



country,^ as I have had, i feel persuaded that the 
difference in our opinions respecting them would 
have been less. That they are superior to the 
North American Indians in their moral and social 
qualities, and therefore in their tameableneee^ 
cannot be doubted. But that they are superior 
in intellect I am not yet prepared very positively 
to affirm. Nor would I affirm the opposite. 
That our Indians are in all the attributes of mind 
greatly above eome of the African varieties is cer- 
tain. This is espeeii^y true as relates to the 
Boschesemen and other tribes of the. Hottent4tt 
race. They and the Papuans are such miserable 
representatives of humanity, that it would puzzle 
a jury of ns^uialists to decide to which they are 
most neariy allied, the genus HomOi or the genua 
Simia. All that I have ever very strenuously 
contended for on this subject is, that the Cauca- 
sian race; is oonstitutionally, greatly, and irrever- 
sibly superior to the othei^ races of man. And 
of this I am as folly satisfied as I am that the 
Caballue eguue is superior to the CabaUue 
aeinus^ zebra, or quagga. And the superiority 
is explained and substantiated by Phrenology." 

Teaehere.-^l ddivered a lecture to the assis- 
tant school teachers, and other persons interested 
in education, and had a large audience. The 
subject of the lecture was the question. Does the 
mind manifest a plurality of faculties differing 
from each other in functions and relative strength, 
or is tliere only one general power equally sus- 
ceptible of all emotions, and equally applicable 
to all pursuits ? I pointed out the great difference 
that would ensue in practical teaching, according 
as the one or other theory was embraced. After 
the lecture, the teai^er of a distinguished private 
seminary mentioned to me that, in consequence 
of the views which he had derived from my lec- 
tures on Phrenology last year, he had ventilated 
his school, alternated the studies, and increased 
the intervals of rdaxation, and had found the 
health of himself and his scholars improved, 
their powers of application increased, and greater 
enjoyment imparted to them all. I mention these 
litUe incidents to encourage others. 

The Bights of Women, — It is currently re- 
ported that at the late election of the state officers 
of Massachusetts, about one hundred votes were 
given in favour of Mrs. Maria Ann Chapman as 
governor, or rather "governess," of the state. 
This 13 a lady of superior talent and amiable 
qualides, who has distinguished herself as an 
abolitionist. I have never been able to learn in 
an authentic form to what extent votes were really 
given for her; or whether they were. bestowed 
in earnest, in recognition of the rights of women, 
or as a hoax ; but from the way in which the 
fact is mentioned, I am inclined to believe that 
some votes have been ^ven for Mrs. Chapman. 
As Victoria governs England with great eclat, 
there are persons who think that there is no good 
reason why Mrs. Chapman should not govern 
Massachusetts ; more especially as her people 
could remove her at the end of the first, or any 
subsequent year, if she did not give them satis- 
faction, which Victoria's subjects cannot do. 

Nov. 24. Ther. 31^ The Rev. Mr. Pier- 
pont, — Mr. Pierpont is distinguished in Anoerica 
and in Europe for his poetical talent. He is the 
author, among other excellent pieces, of the 



* My friend is correct in this remark. The Afri- 
cans of the Amistad, who were only a few months 
from their native shores, presented heads, on the 
whole, inferior to the negroes whom I had previously 
in the United States. 
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eeleKrited song '« The Pygrim Fathers." A hmh 
jorhy of the pew-hoidefs of his church Utely 
<lfecided that his reply to some charges brought 
against htm by certain of his hearers is satis^- 
tory, and he continues his minisiratioQS. The 
charges were in fact ridiculous, his real oflence 
having been his ardour in the temperance cause. 
In his ** Iteply," he gives some amusing illus- 
trations of these accusations. «^ I adverted," says 
he, *« to the fact that casks of rum bearing the 
Boston brand might be seen lying on the wharves 
d* Smyrna, and was led to inquire whether, if 
one of oar merchant vessels carries missionaries 
to Asia in the cabin, and New England ram in 
the hold, the influence of the new world is, on 
the whole, a blessing to the old, if with our reli- 
gion she takes our rum ?" * ♦ •< I proposed to 
them from the pulpit the question. Whether is 
nearer the kingdom of God the sober believer in 
Mi^omet, or the drunken believer in Jesus?" 
Hie congregation consisted to a great extent of 
distillers, one of whom led the opposition against 
him. Speaking of this individual, he says, ** He 
heeded not the hail from HoUis' Street pulpit 
that rattled upon the copper of his still — his still, 

* whose worm dieth not, and whose fire is not 
quenched,* even on the Christian Sabbaih !" 

Another of the charges against him was that 
he followed '* an imported mountebank," which 
was understood by him to mean condemnation 
of his attachment to Dr. Spurzheim and Phre- 
nology. In a beautiful apostrophe to the ** Shade 
of the lamented Spurzheim," he answers this 
"accusation. **Thou wast honoured in thy life 
as few in this land have been. Thou wast 
honoured in thy death and in thy funeral obse- 
qnies as, in this generation, no other man has 
been. The munificent merchant of Boston who 
gnve thy bones a resting-place in the saered 
shades of Mount A«hum, and placed over them 
that beauUfnl copy of the tomb of Soipio, was 
content to cut thy name upon its front as thine 
only epitaph ; feeling, that wherever science was 
honoured, or philosophy loved, no other could 
be needed. It was left for the chairman of a 
committee of HoHis' street society io express his 
own views of this philosophy, and thy worth ; 
and aader the name of • Spurzheim' he writes, 

* ThB IvPOHTBD MOITNTBBANK.' 

*• Yes, gentlemen, I have entered somewhat 
into the • exciting topic' of Phrenology. I was 
a hearer of Dr. Spurzheim, and have been since, 
and mean to be again, a hearer of the lectures of 
George Combe. To these two ^ imported moun- 
tebanks' I f^el myself more indebted for instruc- 
tion in the philosophy of mmd, and upon the 
conditions of the healthy manifestation of the 
mental powers, than to all other men, livmg or 
dead.'^ 



* I was sarprised at the observation that Dr. 
Bpurxbeim's monament was reared by ** a munificent 
merchant in Boston." I learned, on inquiry, that at 
the tarae of Dr. Sparzheim^s death, when the sym- 
patliy was strong, a good many small sams were 
subscribed by the citizens of Boston for this purpose, 
but, that when the money came to be demandea two 
years afterwards to pay the artist, the feeling had 
died away, and some difficulty was experienced in 
making the collection. Mr. William Sturgis, a mer- 
chant, a man of large fortune and generous spirit, no 
Phrenologist, but a great admirer of moral worth, 
and who had taken a deep interest in Dr. Spurzheim 
as fi man, requested that these efforts should cease, 
and paid the requisite sum. $1000, out of his own 
pocket. The Phrenological Society of Boston pre- 
sented him with a copy of ell Dr. Spurzheim's 
works, with a handsome letter expressive of their 



It was subsequently stated in the BoAOn newch 
papers that it was not Dr. Spurzheim, tMM Mr. 
George Thompson the antislavery lecuvrer, who 
was meant by the ** imported mountebank" in 
the publication of Mr. Pierpont's opponents. 
^fr. Pierpont had repeatedly oflbred to his con- 
gregation to submit his conduct to an *^* ecclcsK 
astical council," but the discontented members 
declined this appeal. This is the ordinary way 
of settling differences between pastors and thenr 
people. The accusers and the accused name a 
number of clergymen of the same persuasion 
with themselves, as umpires ; they subscribe a 
regular bond of arbitration to them, and the courts 
ol law enforce the decision given upon it. 

We heard Mr. Pierpont preach to-day from 
the text, " Try all things, hold fast that which is 
good." The sermon contained a regular and 
very able discussion of the nature, aim, and 
modes of action, of the two spirits of •* Refbfm" 
and •* Conservatism," which are so active in the 
world. Both are implied in the text. "Try 
all things" is the maxim of the determined re- 
former. "Hold fast by that which is ^ood*^ 
should satisfy the most timid Conservative. The 
error committed by many reformers consi'«t8, not 
in " trying all things," but in not «* holding fast 
by that which is good ;" while the error of Con- 
servatism lies in holding fast by that which is 
only comparatively good, and refusing to try 
any thing with a view to making it better. Con- 
servatism resisted printing as a substitute for 
writing in the manufacture of books ; it resisted 
the substitution of mechanical power for human 
and animal labour; it resisted Christianity as 
superseding Heathenism ; it resisted the Refor- 
mation and clung to Popery. Both spirits are 
necessary for the welfare of the world, and our 
object should be to prevent either from becoming 
the sole motive of action. The text is unlimited 
in its application ; we are commanded to ** try 
all things." There is no truth so thoroughly 
established, and no custom so sanctioned by 
time, as to have any legitimate claim to exemp- 
tion from trial. The worid is progressive, and 
new generations are constantly appearing on the 
stage : if we wish to strengthen the minds of the 
young^e should permit, nay encourage them 
to ** try," by the tests of reason and Scripture, 
all the doctrines and observances which we teach 
them. If these be " good," they will stnnd only 
the faster by being " tried" again and again ; 
and if they cannot undergo this scrutiny, they 
are not •* good," and we should not ask the 
young to receive them as true. 

Nov. 25. Ther. 57°. Mr. Jibboft iMwrence. 
This gentleman was lately chosen as one of the 
representatives of Massachusetts to Congress. 
We visited him this evening, before his departure 
for Washington. He is a man in whom the 
moral and intellectual qualities are happily 
blended ; he is much esteemed, and full of patriot- 
ism in the best sense of the word. He labours 
assiduously to raise the moral and intellectual 
condition of his countrymen, in the belief that if 
they excel in these qualities all other things will 
be added unto them. In my journal of this date, 
I find these words written : ** He is in horror at 
the prospect of the bad air in the chambers at 
Washington. I urged him to make a motion to 



esteem and gratitude, which was published in the 
Boston newspaoers at the time, but the notice of it 
had not reached me. The name of Mr. William 
Sturgis will descend honourably to posterity asso- 
ciated with that of Dr. 8punheim. 



have them vnrtiMed.*? When this 
he appealed to he is a gvean old age, appaee d f 
nmier or about sixty. Ue w&ofi to Weskmigtm) 
engaged warmly in hia duties; and withhr Ihnt 
months was taken eeiioasiy ill. His tife wn 
despaned of; and thcr long aod premelad aaf* 
fering, he escaped by only a halr^a-hieaddi fnai 
the grave. Before we left America he was onder 
the necessity of reaigntng hie eeai on iweaoni of 
his health, and retiring into pdvele Mfe ! Fm 
haps the bad ventilation had eeme intoeaoe ia 
producing this daplenible'reseH. 

Tfie kf^emther — In the eaily p«t of She d^ 
the thermometer rose to 70^ F. Th&wmA wai 
in the south, and much rain fell ; bat befero soa* 
set the wind changed, and the i>ky t>eettaie dcsr. 
At le P. M. it was freezing. Next monung ihi 
thermometer stood 'at 11^. 

Nov. 37. Ther. ^'*. This eYenis^ I coa- 
eluded my seeond eoerae of leetnres^ 

Nov. 8«' Ther. «3*>. Tkmfd^sgiuinfc Dmf. 
— 1 heard Mr. Ganoet, Dr.Channti^sccrfleagai, 
preach to-day in his chntch in Fedend stred 
His text wus, " Do all to the glot y of God." 
He said, that <« 'i'hanksgiving Day" pi^senisi 
one of the few occasions on which p<^tica eoati 
legitimately be introduced into the pvlpil. Ai 
religions principle should reirulate eveiy artioe 
of life, political action formed no exceptkia. Ifc 
strongly condemned tlie pra^rtice of vtMang villi 
one's party in opposition to the coneGSenlieai 
dictates of individual judgnaent. He iasiaaed m 
the necessity of every man in diis eoxmtrj hsm^ 
ing his conscience and his understsi^iiif; la ths 
study of political questions before deoidkig on 
them, as he would do in any other matter of ani- 
ous import, that he may do justice to hifu.-ielf and 
to society, by exercising an enlightened jBtffedada- 
tary influence on public affairs, tfe ileBoanMii 
all political frauds, lying, alandeting ef oppo- 
nents, and unconscientious argQunems, as knM- 
den by Christianity. The sermon wwb aoeni, 
bold, md forcible. In the other eervioee, these 
was presiding good taste and Christian eentaMaC 
towards all nations on the earth. • 

Nov. 29. Phrenolos^y and EducaUotu — ^Tbe 
remark was occasion^ly ma<le to me hy pomoi 
who had heard my lectures on Edocatioa, with- 
out having attended those on Phroncdogy, tkat 
the views presented were so aound and laBDOwei 
that I slunikl have done nrnch mere ^ooA if I bad 
omitted Phrenology, and delivered them aiBpfy 
as founded on common sense. This, sairf thef, 
would have saved the lectures from the prrjiMliiri 
which exist in so many minds ^ainat Phieaofe- 
gy, and which render them suspicious of evcfy 
doctrine and practice springing oet of ii. My 
answers were, first. That a knowiedf^e of the i»> 
fluence of the organs on the po w^ of n^ifestii^ 
the mental faculties, is a fundamnsnlid requisite ts 
the right understanding of the subject oCedvcalisa. 
Secondly, That to have widiheld this impmtMt 
knowledge, because it was unpopular, wonldfaife 
been improper and uncandid. By fbUowing sadi 
a course I should also have been extending tfe 
impression already produced by too many din- 
genuous phrenologist, that the science is 
less, and that the soundest views of 
may be obtained without its aid, which I 
not to be the case. Thirdly^ That such 
would have been ui^ust and injnriocis 
the founders and defenders of Phreacriogy. 
would have been appropriating to myself 
fruits, and leaving to them not only the toil bat 
the obloquy of having raised them. FoartMj> 
'l^t lectures on education, founded o& Phtmob- 
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gf, mike a deeper and more pemiaBeBt imprev*- 
sioo on the ottdersftandiof than if based on mere 
coiniDon sense, and can be more certainly and 
Mceessfnlly carried into practice. Every man's 
common senne difiers from that of his neighbour. 
In fiew England, I had visited a common school, 
the head master of which tokl me, that he devoied 
one half of his whole hours of teaching to arith* 
meticand mathematics, because he had disco veied 
that pupils who excelled in those branches soon 
became proficients in every other, such as gram- 
mar, geography, and Tepetiiions. No phrenok> 
gist could have held such views, because he must 
have known that arithmetic atid mathematics de- 
pend on different organs from those which take 
eognisance of hmgunge, grammar, and gieneral 
reasomng. I observed that the organs on which 
arithmetic and mathematics depend predominated 
orer the other intellectual organs in this person's 
own head, in consequence of which he could 
teach these bran<^ies with most ease ^d success, 
and his common sense led him to conclude that 
all hkf pupils were similarly constituted to him- 
self. When teachers rely solely on common 
Mnse and their own experience, they act merely 
on the Bi^estions of iheir stiongest propensities, 
sentiments, and intellectual faculties, whatever 
these may he, without reference to the differences 
which exist between their minds and those of 
their pupils. Phrenology presents a scientific 
guide to all. 

Nov. »0. Si. AndretD*8 Day. — By invitation 
from the office-bearers, I attended the celebration 
of the hundred and eighty-second anniversary of 
the Scots Charitable Society of Boston, hdd in 
the Pavilion Hotel. Mr. W. H. Wilson was 
in the chair, and Mr. J(^n L. Miller acted as 
Vice President. The room was ornamented with 
transparencies of St. Andrew, St. George, and 
8t Patrick ; and other emblems and memorials 
of the " Father Land." Mr. Everett the gover- 
nor of the state, Mr. Elliot the Mayor of the city, 
Thomas Colley Gratfan, Esq., the British Con- 
sul (author of ** High-ways and By-ways,") and 
a number of other distinguished guests, were 
present The history of this society is interest- 
ing. On the «lh of January 1657, a few Scots- 
men of the town of Boston associated themselves 
together for the purpose of raising funds for the 
relief of their poor and distresspd counirymen, 
and the records of their proceedings have been 
preserved for nearly the whole intervening period 
between that date and the present time. The 
resolution founding the association is expressed 
m singularly solemn and forcible religious phrase- 
ology. " We look for the assistance of the 
Great God, who can bring small beginnings to 
greater perfection than we, for the present, can 
think of or expect ; and we likewise hope that 
God, who hath the hearts of all men in his hand, 
and can turn them which way soever he pleases, 
will double our spirits upon them (that shall rome 
after us,) and make them more zealous for his 
glory, and the mutual good one of another than 
we," In 1684 their numbers being considerably 
increased, they assumed the form of a regular 
society. "The society thus constituted, con- 
tinued in existence until the breaking out of the 
troubles of the Revolution, when, on account of 
the loyalty of its members, who, desiring to 
fight neither against their native or adopted coun- 
try, all retired either to the Provinces or to Great 
Britain. AAer the declaration of Independence 
was acknowledged by Great Britain, many of the 
former members of the society returned to their 
old homes, and in the year 1784" they obtained 



a charter re-««(tablishtiig the society. The so<»ety 
continued to fiourish until the war of 1812-13-14, 
when it suffered severely, and it aAerwaids " con- 
tinued a languishijig existence for fifteen years*" 
It again, however, revived, and is now in a flour- 
ishing condition. It has been the means of alle- 
viating much misery ; and it forms a striking and 
cheering example of the inherent vitality of a 
good piinciple. Almost every other institution 
of tins state, religious, civil, and judicial, has 
been destroyed and reconstructed again and again 
since this society was founded, but it has lived 
through all vicissitudes, and risen from its ashes 
even when it seemed to have been finally extin- 
guished by adversity. 

Besides Scotsmen, the company consisted of 
Englishmen, Irishmen, and Americans; and 
nothing could be more pleasing than to observe 
the tact and good sense with which, in the ex- 
pression of their national feelings, each of these 
sections avoided all extravagance and matter of 
offence to their neighbours. The only jar which 
struck on my mind was in hearing the Governor 
of Massachusetts, with great good nature, join 
in singing the Queen's anihem, and, allusion to 
her enemies, giving utterance to the sentiment 
** confound their politics," •' frustrate their knavish 
tricks ;" more especially as he was lately in great 
danger himself oi being forced to become one of 
her enemies when the '* Maine troubles" wore a 
. threatening aspect. Victoria, or rather her coun- 
sellors, are not so infallible as to render it certain 
that she is always in the right in her quarrels ; 
and even, independently of this consideration, 
good taste would dictate that, to render the anthem 
perfect, it should be purified of the manifestations 
of Self-Esteem and Destnictiveness which are 
implied in these words. 

'J'he health of Gpvemor Everett was given by 
the chairman, and received with great cordiality. 
In returning thanks, he delivered an appropriate, 
classical, and eloquent address. The delivery 
was graceful, animated, and fluent. He describes 
the Scottish character in the chastest language, 
and with nice discrimination, he adverts felicit- 
ously to the leading incidents in the history of 
the country, and enumerates her distinguished 
writers with a iust critical acumen, showing al- 
together a highly cultivated, well-stored, ami ac- 
complished mind. 

Mr. G rattan also delivered a speech full of 
fervid eloquence and generous sentiment; and 
the proceedings of the whole evening consti- 
tuted a highly intellectual treat. Champagne was 
constantly administered by the servants after the 
cloth was drawn, but the company used it, and 
all the other wines and liquors, in most exemplary 
moderation. 

Dec. 1. Thcr. 40**. A ScoUish Sacrament. 
Bums, in his ** Holy Fair," has rendered a Scot- 
tish sacrament in tlie country famous in all parts 
of the worid where his dialect is understood ; but 
I was 'struck with the description of the same 
solemnity in a city, given by an American gen- 
tleman of serious habits and a cultivated mind, 
who had visited Edinburgh about thirty years 
ago. The subject was introduced by his asking 
me whether the same state of things continued 
to exist which he witnessed at that time. I 
asked him what he'particulariy alluded to, when 
he gave me the following picture of his impres- 
sions : He happened to be in Edinburgh in the 
week of the sacrament, and was introduced to 
the Rev. Dr. Campbell, long since deceased. 
The solemnity of the ThiHsday's fast day ; the 
long and serious discourse delivered on the Satur- 



day; the extreme solemnity of the Sunday's 
dispensation of the bread and wine, and the deep 
tmpressiveness of the Monday's prayers aira 
preaching, appeared to him more than reveren- 
tial ; they were awful. His mind was depressed 
by the terrible images and sentiments which had 
been constantly brought before it during these 
days. The clergymen also who oflioiated, as 
well as the congregation who listened, seemed to 
him to be broken down under a sense of guih 
and apprehension of punishment. He was in^ 
vited to dine on the Monday, after the close of 
the exercises, with Dr. Campbell and his brother 
clergymen who had assisted him on the occasion. 
He at first shrunk from accepting the invitation. 
He conceived that the evening would be passed 
in practically carrying out the awful admonitions 
of the previous days, and that every man would 
be found searching deeper and deeper into his 
own heart, drawing forth another and yet another 
sin, and casting it from him. As, however, he 
had received so much kindness from the reverend 
doctor who gave the invitation, he considered it 
his duty to accept it. He entered the house with 
the most solemn feelings, and prepared his mind 
to meet his friends in harmony with the spirit 
which he believed to pervade them. Qe was 
surprised to see a bright and benignant smile on 
Dr. Campbell's countenance, ami was speedily 
introduced to the late Rev. Dr. Ireland, and a 
whole circle of other doctors in divinity. They 
all looked differently from what he had expected. 
They seemed to be happy, smiling, and good na- 
tured. Dinner was served, the cloth wi&drawn, 
and the servants left the room, when forthwith 
there broke forth bursts of merriment, droll stories, 
an universal hilarity that appeared to him like the 
opening of the clouds and the sudden gleam of 
suiibeams after the awfiil daikness of a thunder 
tempest. The bottles circulated freely, first port 
and sherry, and by and by a call was made for 
the ** mountain dew." This was compounded 
into ** toddy," and the mirth grew more vivacious ; 
the stories deepened in a certain kind of interest ; 
the confines of good and evil seemed constantly 
threatening to intermingle; and only at a pretty 
advanced hour in the evening did this joyous and 
jovial party separate. He was then young, and 
unused to the ways of the worlds but he had 
often reflected on the subject since. He had 
come to the conclusion that in the one scene thi 
ministers were acting in their professional, and 
in the other in their natural capacities ; and he 
did not think the less of the Scottish clergy from 
his having been permitted by this incident to see 
them in their natural condition. He had been 
brought up in different views of Christianity 
himself, but he rejoiced to sec that the austere 
doctrines of their church had left their social 
qualities unblighted and unimpaired ; and that 
they were amiable, cheerful, kind-hearted, and 
sensible men. I told my friend, that no very 
tnarked change has taken place in these par- 
ticulars in modem times. The Scottish clergy 
regard the •• Monday's dinner" after the sacra- 
ment as the only remnant of the " carnival" that 
is left to them, and they think it no sin to enjoy 
it as such.* 



* Since roy return to Scotland, I have been assured 
by a friend who has frequently attended these ** Moo- 
day dinners" in Edinburgh, that within the last ten 
or fifteen years a most decided impro;veoieBt has, in 
some quarters, taken place. The description in the 
text wM accurate at its own date, aad my ScoUtsli 
readers will judge how far it continues generally to 
be so. 
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Dec. 2. Quackery.^-ln conversing with a 
gentleman on the great extent to which this evil 
appears to prevail in the United States, so far as 
one can judge from the advertisements in the 
newspapers, he said that quackery extends 
through adl departments of business; even in 
lecturmg, said he, '4t abounds so extensively, 
that prudent people pay no attention to certiii- 
eates, none to resolutions, and none to newspaper 
reports, because all these can be obtained by 
impudence and money; often they are forged; 
and the only mode of treating them according to 
their deserts is to regard them with utter neglect. 
This operates against the man of talents and 
sound acquirements, until, by extensive and per- 
severing efforts, he has reared a personal reputa- 
tion. This is ihe real cause," said he, •* of the 
people of Baltimore, Cincinnati, and latterly Pro- 
vidence, having declined to pledge themselves to 
attend your lectures, until you appeared among 
them and showed what you could do." I re- 
marked that the names appended to the resolutions 
of my classes were a guarantee against imposition. 
«• Few names," said he, *• except those of poli- 
ticians, are much known beyond their own dis- 
trict in our wide extended country ; and besides, 
even our respectable citizens are so often drawn 
by their good nature into commending persons 
whom they wish to advance, that it is at ail times 
difficult to tell whether any encomium pioceeds 
from the merits of the party praised, or the kind- 
ness of the individual who utters it." 

Mobi, — To-day 1 heard Judge Thatcher de- 
liver a clear and sensible address to the grand 
jury of the county of Suffolk, from wliich I 
learned that, during the last session, the legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts has rendered any city or 
county in the state liable for three fourths of all 
damages done by mobs, if the owner have used 
reasonable care to protect his property. This 
law will form a good check on mobs, but it is 
difficult to diseover why the compensation does 
not reach the entire loss. 

** TVie Perkins Institutum and Massachu- 
setts Jisylum for the BlindJ*^ — This institution 
is now removed from Pearl street, in the heart of 
the city, to Mount Washington, on Dorchester 
Heights, looking down on the bay. It was built 
in the days of speculation for a hotel, and is a 
splendid establishment It is now admirably 
fitted up for the purpose of educating and instruct- 
ing the blind in trades. The pupils were re- 
moved to it last summer ; and during the first 
three months after their removal, the boys and 
girls consumed 26 per cent, additional of provi- 
sions. They enjoy here purer air, more extended 
exercise, and sea-bathing. Dr. Howe cultivates 
the sense of propriety in the children as assi- 
duously as if they could see. They are taught 
to keep their own bedrooms in order, and to lay 
every object in its proper place. In bathing they 
are clothed, and they are prohibited from ever 
appearing undressed even before each other. 
They have the same delicacy of feeling in this 
respect which is found in well-trained children 
who see. We entered into the school about sun- 
set, and commenced an examination of the boys 
in geography, natural philosophy, and arithmetic. 
Dr. Howe and Mr. Mann, who accompanied us, 
carried the questions into a wide range of topics 
by conversation, and we found the pupils pos- 
sessed not only of g^eat acquirements in know- 
ledge, but of veil cultivated powers of reasoning. 
It became quite dark, and no lights were brought, 
but our examinations proceeded uninterruptedly. 
Nothing before ever enabled me so completely to 



realise the condition in which the blind habitually 
live as this scene did. For the time, we parti- 
cipated with them in being in unbroken night ; 
and by no other means can one so fully appre- 
ciate the value of their attainments. In the dark 
we were helpless; but they read, cyphered, 
demonstrated mathematical propositions, traced 
the courses of rivers, seas, and mountains, on 
their- maps, fetched and carried whatevei object 
they wanted, knew where everything lay, and 
were as full of vivacity as if they had enjoyed 
the benefits of light. 

I have already adverted to the great improve- 
ment in printing for the blind accomplished in 
this institution. In the type used by Dr. Uowe, 
a chapter of the Bible is printed in less than half 
the space occupied by the type in use in Scotland, 
and is as easily read. It may be true that a page 
of the Scottish print may be cheaper, estimated by 
tlie square foot ; but as it contains only half the 
quantity of matter, the expense of printing any 
given book is greater.* 

Dr. Howe openly acknowledges that he owes 
whatever success has attended his exertions in 
improving the education of the blind (and it is 
great) entirely to the light derived from phreno- 
logical views of mental philosophy : — ** Before I 
knew Phrenology," said he, •* I was groping my 
way in the dark as blind as my pupils ; I derived 
very little satisfieu^tion from my labours, and fear 
that I gave but little to others. Our upper classes 
are all instructed in the general principles of intel* 
lectual philosophy, and we explain to them both 
tlie old and the new systems ; but I never knew 
one of them who did not prefer the latter, while 
I have known many who have taken a deep in- 
terest in tlie philosophy of Phrenology, and 
heard them avow that they were made happier 
and better by understanding its principles. Some 
of our teachers are persons of considerable intel- 
lectual attainments, and all of them have adopted 
the new philosophy since they joined the insti- 
tution, not because they were induced to dO so 
by any request of mine, or on any consideration 
of extrinsic advantage to themselves, but solely 
because their duties led them to examine all the 
theories of mental philosophy, and the new sys- 
tem recommended itself most forcibly to their 
understandings, and appeared most susceptible of 
practical application."! 

Much as we found to interest us in this inHti- 
tution, the most attractive of all the pupils is the 
girl Laura Bridgman, now about nine or ten years 
of a^. She has from infancy been deaf, dumb, 
and blind ; and is also destitute of the sense of 
smell. She has grown considerably in stature 
since last year, and I observed a distinct increase 
in the size of her brain. The coronal, or moral 
region, in particular, has become larger, not only 
absolutely, but also in proportion to the animal 
region. Her temperament is nervous, with a 
little sanguine. The head altogether is of full 
size and well formed. The organs of the domes- 
tic affections are amply developed, and in the best 
feminine proportions. Self-Esteem, Love of 
Approbation, Cautiousness, Firmness, and Con- 



* Since my return to Great Britain, I have shown 
specimens of Dr. Howe's type to several persons 
who take an interest in printing for the blind. The 
superior legibilitv and economy of the Boston print- 
ing are generally admitted; but one gentleman, 
highly educated and accomplished, who is himself 
blind, thinks that if there were two lines less in the 
page it would be still more distinct. 

I Dr. Howe, at my request, pat this testimony into 
writing, and authorised me to use it. 



scientiousness, are all large^ The aQtenor lobe 
of the brain also is large, and both the knowing 
and reflecting departments are well developed. 
The organs of Order are large, aod she shows 
great tidiness in all her arraogemenifl. 

Phrenology leads us to understand thai in tbk 
child the moral and intellectnal powers exist ia 
great vigour and activity, and that all that it 
wanting to het suceessful educalioB ia the nMam 
of conveying knowledge to them. Dr. Hove 
and his assistanui, guided by this flcieiice« have 
succeeded wonderfully in the work of edaeaiiag 
her. I perceive a manifest and important iia* 
provement since last year. She manifests the 
nK>st sensitive delicacy in regard to sex. Whes 
I placed my hand on her he^ she was troaUed, 
and removed it ; but she did not interest her&etf 
to remove a female hand. The natural Uogita^ 
of her countenance expresses intelligence and 
happiness; and we were told thai she is very 
happy. She has been taught the Ao^r elpbabet, 
and converses readily with the masters and scho- 
lars. She has been instructed in writiag ^so ; 
and when informed of our names, she felt C/i 
dress and mine, recognised us as old acquainlr 
ances, recollected our visit of last year, and wrote 
in pencil the words — *' I^iaura glad see Combe,'^ 
and presented tiiem to iis. 

Two of the pupils named Baker, to wbom she 
was much atlarhed, were absent on a visit to 
their friends, and she had worked a ba^ whidi 
she wished to Send to them. She had just ^vt- 
ished a letter to them, which she kindly aHowed 
me to carry with me, as a specimen of her chiro- 
graphy, and said she would write another. It was 
in the following terms: ''Louisa and EUizabe^ 
Baker.— ^— Laura is well. Laura will give Baka 
bag. Man will carry bag to Baker. Laur^ will cry, 
Baker will come to see Laura. *' Drew," an- 
other pupil, •* is well. Drew give love to Baker. 
Laura Bridgman." 

I asked Dr. Howe by what means he succeeded 
in teaching her the connection between tiie letlcfs 
♦♦delivered," and the act of dclirc^ing^ and « 
forth. He said that the meaning of all such 
words was communicated only by very frer^eat 
repetition of the act, and by writing the leiiets 
each time. He took a bag, for instance, and 
time after time made Laura deliver it to him, and 
write the letters, and thus he succeeded in coa- 
necting the mental conception with the words. 
She has large organs of PhUoprogenitlvencss, 
and has a litde doll which she c-aresses and 
dresses very neatly. She has a great admiratios 
of ornaments, and was delighted with C.'s brace- 
lets and brooch. She has a separate box for h^ 
own bonnet, and another for the otiier parts of 
her dress, and preserves them all in the greatest 
order. She has at present no ideas of religioa. 
Dr. Howe waits for- the farther maturity of her 
organisation, and the greater development of her 
faculties, before he attempts to convey to her this 
species of knowledge; and in the mean tioK 
everyone is enjoined not to allude to the sulject, 
lest they should convey impressions that 
render her unhappy, and which it might be I 
possible to eradicate. 

** She has improved very much in petaos^ 
appearance as well as in intellect ; her counte- 
nance beams with intelligence; she is always 
active at study, work, or play ; she never repines, 
and most of the time is gay and frolicsome. 

*♦ She is now very expert with her needle, she 
knits very easily, and can make twine bags, and 
various fancy articles, very prettily. She is vwy 
docile, has a quick sense of propriety, dresses 
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herself with great neatness, and is always correct 
in her deportment. In short, it would be di&cult 
to find a child in the possession of ail her senses, 
and the enjoyment of the advantages that wealth 
and parental love can bestow, who is more con- 
tented and cheerful, or to whom existence seems 
a greater blessing than it does to this bereaved 
creature, for whom the sun has no light, the air 
no soand, and the flowers no colour or smell. 

The United States and Cuba. — Ii is calculated 
that about fifty Americans of the better class set- 
tle annually in Cuba, and there is a great trade 
between this island and the United States. 'I'he 
Spaniard^ are becoming acquainted with the 
American institutions, and it is said that they 
would not be averse to join the Union. The 
slave states it is said would gladly consent to 
their admission, because this would add power- 
fully to their strength; and the other states, 
through motives of interest, might not be averse 
to the compact. The realisation of this idea may 
be very distant, but ciicumstances might arise to 
accelerate it. 

Bee. 7. Ther. 38°. The Law of Scotland. 
— At a party to-day at the hospitable residence of 
Mr. Grattan the Britbh Consul (whose urbanity, 
generous sentiments, and high literary talents, 
have already endeared him to the Americans), 
we met Judge Story of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. He expressed his admiration of 
the Commentaries on Bankrupt and Commercial 
Law by Mr. George Joseph Bell of Edinburgh ; 
and mentioned that Mr. Bell had lately sent him 
his »* Principles of the Law of Scotland,*' with a 
kind letter, which had gratified him much. He 
said that the freedom with which the Scottish 
lawyers have investigated first principles, renders 
their pleadings and writings particulaily interest- 
ing in the United States, where the law is in the 
progress of constant change and improvement. 
He had also studied Mr. Fergusson's Reports of 
the Cases decided by the Scottish Judges, annull- 
ing, for offences committed in Scotland, marriages 
contracted in England ; and he acknowledged 
that he had derived many valuable lights from 
them in preparing his own Treatise on the Con- 
flict of Jurisdictions. There is, said he, great 
depth of reasoning and soundness of conclusion 
in the opinions of the Scottish judges. In the 
United States, their doctrine has long been 
adopted in the practice of the supreme court. He 
ws(s glad to see that the English judges had at 
length given eflfect to the cogent reasoning and 
luminous exposition of principle adopted by their 
Scottish brethren ; and he admired the unswerv- 
ing firmness with which the latter had adhered 
to their own views, opposed as they long were 
by the great weight and authority of the English 
judges. He added, "These remarks are not 
confidential ; you may if you please communicate 
them to the Scottish judges with an expression 
of my high esteem." 

Dec. 8. Ther. SS*".— I met ex-ChanceDor 
Kent in New York, and was told that after de- 
scending from that high ofiice, at sixty years of 
age, beyond which the law of the state did not 
admit of his being re-elected, he continued to ex- 
ercise almost chancery powers in his private 
chambers, and sustained no loss of income, but 
the reverse. He was applied to for opinions in 
important cases, and practised extensively as 
arbitrator in references. He never appeared 
again at the bar in any court. In Rhode Island 
the judges are elected annually ; but it is said 
that anarchy has threatened to make more serious 



inroads on social order in that than in any other 
of the old states. 

Honour and Honesty. — Some time ago I be- 
came acquainted with a teacher of the higher 
branches of education, who now successfully con- 
ducts a private seminary in this state, and whose 
history is instructive. He pursued the same 
vocation in England, and told me that there he 
had a fair attendance of scholars, but that many 
of the parents, even in respectable circumstances}, 
did not pay the school fees for their children, and 
when he urged for payment, they resented his 
urgency, and, in the circles in which they visited, 
accused him of imputed ofiences, concealing the 
real one, till his reputation was injured, and his 
school seriously thinned. As he did not move 
in the same rank with th^m, he had no means of 
defence, and left the country and came to the 
United States. I asked him, whether he did not 
experience the same grievance here ? He said 
no ; that the Americans considered school fees as 
debts of honour, and paid them in almost all cir- 
cumstances. I am sorry to say that in Scotland 
teachers are no better treated in this respect than 
this gentleman was in England. I have repeat- 
edly been informed by teachers in my own coun- 
try, that their fees are ill-paid by the fashionable 
portion of the middle classes, and that they have 
the mortification to know that, while they are 
teaching two or three children without recom- 
pense, the parents are sumptuously entertaining 
fashionable society, at an expense which would 
have cleared off tlie school-arrears in one week. 
They have assured me, also, that urgency on 
their part is resented in the same way, and with 
the same effects, as in the case before described. 
It is difiicult to conceive a greater dereliction of 
all feelings of honour and honesty than such con- 
duct implies. 

Dec. 16. Ther. «1°. Observance of the Sun- 
(/ffy.— This day we have a very severe snow 
storm, the first unequivocal symptom of winter. 
In visiting Jjowell I made inquiries about the ob- 
servance of Sunday by the manufacturing popu- 
lation, about 20,000 in num'ber, and was assured 
that it is kept sacred in the most exemplary man- 
ner. The only exception mentioned is, that oc- 
casionally the mills and dams are repaired on 
Sundays, to avoid throwing large numbers of 
people idle on week-days. I'he interests of the 
owners and of the workmen concur in this arrange- 
ment, and the clergy, who are dependent on both, 
do not object. These operations are viewed as 
works of necessity. If the Scottish clergy were 
equally dependent on their fiocks, they would 
not prohibit (as they actually do in some cities) 
the labouring poor from burying theii dead rela- 
tions on Sundays, under pretence that this is a 
desecration of the day ; causing, by this sancti- 
moniousness, the loss of a day's labour to these 
suffering people, at the very time when sickness 
and death increase their necessary expenses. 

Music taught in Common Schools. -^l at- 
tended a lesson given by Mr. Lowell Mason in 
vocal music to the girls attending the Hancock 
common school in Boston. About 200 of them 
were instructed for half an hour. They are 
taught only two half hours in the week, but their 
attainments are very considerable. They read 
music, analyse the notes, and detect false notes 
both in rhythm and melody, when played on the 
piano forte or sung. They give the notes of 
the common chord in the various positions. They 
sang extremely well, observing both time and 
tune with great accuracy. The influence of this 
instruction in refining their taste, and opening 



up a source of innocent ei^oyment to them, must 
be valuable. Mr. Mason is em{doyed by the 
public authorities, and is remunerated from the 
common school fund.* He appears to be a first- 
rate teacher; and it is gratifying to see high 
talent devoted to the improvement of the com* 
mon people in a branch of the fine arts whichi 
a few years ago, was little prized even by the 
wealthy citizens of the United States. Although 
the food "of the common people in Boston is 
abundant and nutritive, and these girls were well 
dressed, I regretted to observe that their bodily 
condition did not indicate robust health. S(»me 
appeared to have distorted spines, or depressed 
and narrow chests, and most of them presented 
that waxy, sodden appearance of the skin, which 
indicates breathing vitiated air, and absence of 
sufficient exercise. The school-roym was well 
ventilated, so that they must have sufiered at 
home. This is the more lamentable, as in this 
country these imperfections are the result not of 
poverty and physical degradation, as they oAen 
are in Britain, but of ignorance or want of reso- 
lution to act in conformity with the laws of 
health. 

Dec. 20. Ther. 6°. The Organ of Num- 
ber. — A gentleman who kindly undertook the 
management of the tick'ets for my lectures at 
Lowell, wrapped up the sum received from each 
bookseller in a separate paper, and made the per- 
son who paid it, mark on the parcel the amount 
it contained. When he paid the bills for adver- 
tising, &c., he took the money wanted out of 
one of the parcels, and put the receipts for the 
payments into it, and brought the whole stuns 
collected to me in this form. Not understanding 
why he had done this, I placed the contents of 
the whole parcels together, and asked him how 
much he had received, and how much he had 
paid. He could not tell I I then observed that 
his organ of Number was deficient, and he 
told me that he had adopted this method to 
" avoid confusion." My own organ of Num- 
ber being equally small, we tried, both by the 
pen and by counting the money, to discover the 
amount: but neither of us could succeed ! We 
finally parted, much to our own amusement, 
without either of us having been aUe to find out 
the aggregate sum either received or paid, and 
certainly it was not the magnitude of the amount 
that caused our difficulties. A deficiency of this 
kind, when it occurs in the organ of Number, 
occasions only amusement ; but I never experi- 
ence its effecU without sincerely sympathising 
with those individuals who are as defective in the 
organs of Conscientiousness or Causality as I 
am in that of Number. They stand as much in 
need of pjttemal guides to virtue and wisdom as 
a man in my condidon does of a ready reckoner; 
and they are equally unfit to fill situations in 
which active honesty and reflection are necessary 
to success, as such a man would be to discharge 
the dntie4i of a teller in a bank. 

FoUlics of American Jluthors. — The Whig 
party in America claims the wealth of the Union 
on their side, and the Democrats claim the genius. 
One of the Democratic papers cited the names 



* Not only do concerts d la Muaard, at one shil- 
incr for the admission of each person, prosper in 
Edinbargh, but the labouring classes also have con- 
certs this winter (1840-41) in Dun-Edin Hall, to 
which Uie admittance is only twopence, and these 
are crowded every evening. They are patronised 
by the Temperance Societies, and are valuable aoxili- 
aiies to eivuisatioiu ^ 
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of Irviag, Cooper, Biyaat, Leggett* Ikoeroft, 
AtexMider Everett, Bfownson, Nat. Willis, Fay, 
PceseoH, LoQ^ree, OMSuitivsi, Nathaniel Greene, 
among other men of IH^rary talents, as belong- 
ing to their party. The "Boston Atlas" an- 
awered this boaat as follows : ** We have only 
one observation to make, and that is, that some- 
how or other it has always happened, that, as a 
general rule, your poets, your story-tellers, your 
bistorians, your wits, nay, even your philoso- 
phert , have been great worshippers of patoer^ in 
whatever hands for the time being it might hap- 
pen to be deposited ; and tliat, after all, tiie ap- 
probation or the praises of this sort of gentry 
mast ever be regarded as a very uncertain test or 
proof of merit." I should like to see a list of 
men of genius classed under the heads of Whig 
and Tory. The general idea is that genius is 
liberal. 

Dee. 21. Ther. 8**. Mf9. Gove's Lectures, 

—This day O attended one of Mrs. Gove's 

lectures to ladies. The subject was the effects 
of tight lacing and bad ventilation. The lecture 
was good, and the attendance was about 300, all 
females. 
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Dec. 25. Ther. 20°. This is Christmas day, 
and in Boston all the world is abroad enjoying 
the fine bright weather. Public worship is per- 
formed in the Catholic and Episcopalian ciiarches, 
but not in the others. The stores belonging to 
members of these sects are closed, but the rest of 
the community, who observe the day at all, dedi- 
cate it to feastmg. 

Frauds, — A fraud to the extent of a million of 
doliara has lately beea exposed, perpetrated by 
the flashier of the Schuylkill bank in Philadel- 
phia« He sold shares to that amount in the bank 
of Kentucky, and appropriated the proceeds to 
hk own pnrpoi^es, or to those of the bank over 
which he presided, which also has failed. 

Debts cf Cities. — ^The individual property of 
^e citizens of Boston, New York, Rochester, 
and I believe of other towns, is liable, by the law 
of the states, to attachment for debts contracted 
by their civic rulers, and the liability has been 
enforced. When, in any of these cities, opposi- 
tion is made to a tax for paying the interest of 
the public debt, a few of the largest creditors im- 
mediately commence processes against the par- 
ties who oppose ; and speedily they petition for 
an assessment for their own relief. The law re- 
serves to every citizen who has paid a debt under 
these processes, a daim for a rateable reimburse- 
ment from all the other inhabitants, but this form 
of redress is so tedious and expensive, that few 
resort to it They prefer aiding the corporation 
to, raise the necessary funds by general assess- 
ments. The bonds of these cities (which yield, 
those of Boston 6, and those of New York and 
Ro<ihester 7 per cent) are regarded as among 
the inoet secure investments in the United States. 
Thi# state of the law under democratic institu- 
tions contrasts favourably with the provisions of 
the law under the aristocratic legislature of Great 
Britain. The civic corporation of Edinburgh 
borrowed large sums of money on bonds ; built 
a high school, churches, and other expensive 
erections, f^r the use or ornament of the city; 
and then declared itself bankrupt The law pro- 
tected these edifices as public property, sacred to 
^social purposes, and also the property of the in- 



dividual dtizens from attachment The eivic 
corporation which contracted the debts, essen- 
tially enjoyed the privilege of self^lection, and 
the citizens had no eflicient control over its ac- 
tions. The law, therefore, regarded the lenders 
as having trusted for repayment solely to that 
portion of the corporation's property which could 
legally be alienated or attached-for debt. In the 
American cides, the inhabitants at large elect 
their Tulers, and are, therefore, justly held re- 
sponsible for the debts which they contract 
Since the Burgh Reform Act came into operation 
in Scodand, the citizens have enjoyed the right 
to elect the civic councils, but the law still ex- 
empts iliem from individual responsibility for the 
public debts. 

Dec. 31. Ther. 0°. Dr. Spurzheim's Birth 
Day. — This is the anniversary of the birth-day 
of Dr. Spurzheim, and of the institution of the 
Phrenological Society of Boston. In the morn- 
ing I waited on Mr. William Slurgi», who erected 
the monument in Mount Auburn, and thanked 
him cordially for the tribute of respect which he 
had paid to his memory. He said that he ad- 
mired Dr. Spurzheim's sound sense and warm 
philanthropy, but knew nothing about Phreno- 
logy. He repeated, that it was his shrewdness 
of observation, simplicity of manners, and good- 
ness of heart, that won his esteem. In the even- 
ing I delivered j^i address before the Phrenolo- 
gical Society in the Melodeon, lately the Lyon 
Theatre, which tlie public were invited to attend. 
The order of proceeding was the following : — 
Mr. Pierpont delivered an appropriate prayer; 
various airs were performed on an excellent or- 
gan; the address was read-; and Mr. Green 
pronounced a benediction. The attendance ex- 
ceeded 600 persons, and >vould have been larger, 
but for die circumstance, that at the same time 
Governor Everett delivered -ihe introductory ad- 
dress to the Jjowell lectures in the Odeon, and 
had an audience of at least 1500. 

Phrenology and Education, — So much in- 
terest was excited by my three lectures on edu- 
cation, that, in compliance with the request of 
numerous friends, I devoted the month of De- 
cember to repeating them in the following places, 
and to all tlie courses the assistant teaci^ers of 
the common schools were admitted free« 

In Boston, to the teachers in the Odeon, and 
again to the subscribers to the Lyceum. I was 
told that 1500 persons attended tins last course. 

In Salem, Lowell, and Worcester, each of 
which towns is accessible by a railway. The 
audiences who attended these lectures were nu- 
merous, averaging from two to three hundred 
each. I received more invitations to repeat these 
lectures than it was possible for me to comply 
with. 

Having been invited to lecture in Albany in 
January, 1840, I left Boston on the Ist of that 
month, and remained at Springfield, where also 
I delivered the three lectures on education, and 
where again we passed a most agreeable week. 
I am under the necessity, from the length to 
which this work has already extended, of oinit* 
ting many observations relative to these places, 
and the excellent persons with whom we became 
acquainted in each of them ; and can only re- 
mark, that, in the New England villages, there 
is an amount of moral worth and intellectual 
attainment that redeems the country from the 
blots which its reputation sustains by the gam- 
bling speculators and ambitious politicians of the 
great cities, whose public actions attract the chief 
notice of a stranger, and give in his eyes their 



own character to that of the whole eooBtry. 
'Inhere is a sound kernel iA honesty sad worifa 
in *»old Massachusetts** that will prcserTC h?T 
amidst all her trials. 

Lunatic Asylum at fforcesfer — I have al- 
ready described this insdtution. On the 2Sdi of 
December I visited it again, and met Mr. Salis- 
bury, one of the trustees named by the stale, 
commencing his official visitatton. I was invited 
to accompany him, and entered every ceH aad 
apartment, and saw every patient in the BistiiB- 
tion, and nothing could exceed the excellent con- 
dition in which it appeared. Only four or fi»e 
furious and fildiy patients were found among the 
whole, and they are lodged in a separate build- 
ing, so distant that their noise cannot annoy the 
general inmates of the hospital. Each of then 
persons was in a distinct cell, the walls of whidt 
are of brick, and the floors of mica-slaie pave- 
ment, heated by fire applied below. The Ugfe 
is admitted from the passage. In one of the 
cells was a musician, who tears every thii^ to 
pieces, and is excessively dirty. He was sealed 
on the warm stone floor, clothed in a very streof 
and diick cotton vestment, which 6etceodeA to 
his ankles. His organs of Time and INne »• 
mained sound amidst the wreck of nearly sM Us 
other faculties. I heard hirti, while thas sealed, 
play several tunes on the flute, with correctaese 
and expression. His head is w^ll formed, wJik 
the exception of a predominating Destmetifs- 
ness. His temperament is nervous-sanguine, sod 
the organs of Imitation and Ideality, as weflss 
those of Time and Tune, are largely dev^oped. 
Dr. Woodward gave the padents of the hosptd 
a ball on Christmas eve. They themselves deco- 
rated very tastefully one of the corridors, witfc 
boughs of evergreens, and converted it into a 
handsome ball-room, which I saw. They looked 
forward to the entertainment with gveat inteieil 
for many days before Ohristmfin, and It i^ stiM 
affording them a pleasing ^leme of eoav«re^i<m. 
It prov^ very successful, and even tliis miiMia 
performed a part in it. 

Dr. Woodward is an enlightened phrenol^ist, 
and he assured mc that his conviction increases, 
the more he observes, that the cases are ex- 
tremely rare in which the whole of the Datialil 
organs are involved in disease; and (hat tins 
conviction led him to try the experiment whedier 
this individual could n^t be enabled to commaod 
himself at the ball. He explained to htm die 
preparations that had been made ; asked him if 
he would like to attend. This wakened up a 
thousand impressions received in his best days 
of health and usefulness, and he professed hii 
desire to assist and to play in his professioiial 
capacity. Dr. Woodward adverted to his dress, 
and said that he must appear in the costume of a 
gentleman, and must conduct himself with deco- 
rum, as the only conditions on which lie could 
be admitted. He engaged to comply with bodi 
stipulations. When all things were prepared oo 
the evening of the ball, the keepeis entered his 
cell, dress^ him in a decent suit of clothes, sad 
led him to his seat among the musicians, and m- 
standy the band struck up, and the dancing eom- 
menced. He played in perfect tune and tone. 
One of the keepers was stationed behind him ^1 
the evening to prevent accidents, in ease of h» 
losing command of himself; but there was no 
need for hb interfering. For three hours be 
continued to play and conduct himself with per- 
fect propriety. At the end of two hours he cofi« 
plained of fatigue, and said that he believed that 
formerly he used, about this time, to receire i 
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)f 1 sick diamber; a charm wac in and around her; 
I holy Mfcfet MeMed to perrade every thing belong- 
ag to her. There was a sacrednees, if 1 may so ex- 
>re«B it, which aeemad to tell the presence of the 
i)iviuiiy. Strangers felt it, all acknowledged it. 
Tery few were admitied to her sick room, but those 
i w left it witli an elevation of heart, new, solemn, 
mfi delightful. She eontiiiuod to ride out as long as 
iie weather was mild, and even afWr she became too 
veak to walk, she frequently desired to be taken into 
he parloiir, and when there, with all her llHle im- 
>]emehts of drawing and wriUng, her books, and 
iveii her box and basket beside her, she seemed to 
bink that by these litllb attempts at her usual em- 
Uoyments, she could conceal from me, for she saw 
ny heart was breaking, the ravages of disease and 
ler ooDsequent debility. The New Testament was 
ler daily study, and a portion of eveiy day was spent 
n private, in self-examination and prayer. My dear 
Miss Sedgwick^ bow 1 have felt my own litUeoess, 
ay total unworUiiness, when compared with this 
^ure, this hi|^h-souled, intellectuaU yet timid, humble 
;bild ; bendmg at the altar of God, and pleading for 
^rdon and acceptance in his sight, and grace to 
issist her in preparing ibr eternity. As her strength 
irasted, she often desired me to share her hours of 
letirenient and converse with her, and read to her, 
vben unable to read herself. Oh ! how sad, how 
lelighiful, how agonising, is the memory of the 
iweet and holy communion we then enjoyed. For- 
^re me, ray friend, for thus mingling my own feel- 
m with the circumstances you wished to know ; 
ind, oh! continue to pray that God will vive me 
sobmission under this- desolating stroke. She was 
my darling, my almost idolised child : truly, truly, 
fou have said, the eharm of my existence. Her 
lymptoms were extremely distressing, although she 
laffeted no pain. A week before her departure, she 
liesired that the sacrament of the Lord's Supper 
laiglit be administered to her. ' Mother,' said she, 
'I do not desire it because I feel worthy to receive 
it, I feel myself a sinner, but a desire to manifest my 
faith in Christ by receiving an ordinance instituted 
by hiin^elf but a short time before his crucifixion.' 
The HoU Sacrament was administered by Mr. Bab- 
Bock. The solemnity of the scene can be better felt 
than dei<cribed. 1 cannot attempt it. After it was 
9ver, a holy ealm seemed to pervade her mind, and 
ihe looked almost like a beautiful spirit. The eve« 
nine following, she said to me, 'Mother, I have 
made a solemn surrender of myself to God ; if it is 
bis will, I would desire tp live long enough to prove 
Hie sincerity of my profession, but his will be done ; 
Uying or dying, i am henceforth devoted to God.' 
A.fter this, some doubt seemed- to intrude— her spirit 
(ras troubled. I asked her if there was any thing 
ihe desired to have done, 9J\j little arrangements to 
l>e made, any thing to say which she had left unsaid, 
md assured her that her wishes should be sacred to 
ne. She turned her eyes upon me with an expres- 
lioD so 8]ld, so mournfully sweet : * Mother, «' When 
I can read my title clear to mansions in the skies," 
then I will think of other matters.' Her hair, which 
Rrhen a little child had been often cot to improve its 
iprowtli, was now veiy beautiful; and she usually 
^ok much pains with it. During tlie whole course 
>f her sickness, i had taken care of it. One day, 
not long before her death, she said, evidently making 
i great eflTort to speak with composure, * Mother, if 
irou are willing, I will have my hair cut off; it is 
troublesome ; I should like it better short.' I un- 
Isrstood her at once, she did not like to have the 
dea of death associated with those beautiful tresses 
nrhich I bad loved to braid. She would have them 
aken off while livin?. I mournfully gave my con- 
lent, and she said, * I will not ask you, my dear mo- 

her, to do it; my friend, Mrs. F will be with 

ne to-night, and she will do it for me.* The dark 
rich locka were severed at midnight ; never shall I 
Torget the expression of her young faded face, as I 
f ntered the room . « Do not be agitated , dear mamma, 
[ am more comfortable now. Lay it away, if you 
please, and to-morrow I will arrange and dispose of 
it Do you kuow that I view my hair as something 
sacred ! It is a part of myself, which will be re- 
uoited to my body at the resurrection. She had sat 
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m an easy-chair, or reelined upon a sofa, for mvaral 
weeks. 

'* On Friday, the 23d of November, at my urgeMC 
entreaty, she consented to be laid upon the bed. 
She found it a relief, and sunk into a deep sleep, 
from which she was only awoke when I aioused her 
to take some refreshment. When she awoke, she 
looked and spoke like an angel, but soon dropped 
asleep as before. Oh ! how my poor heart trembled, 
for 1 felt that it was but the precursor to her long 
last rest, although many of our friends thought she 
might yet lio^r some weeks. A total loss of appe* 
tite, and a difficulty in swallowing, prevented ner 
from taking any nourishment throughout the day, 
and when we placed her in the easy-chair at night, 
in order to arrange her bed, I offered her some nice 
food, which I had prepared, and found she could not 
take it. My feelings amounted almost to agony. 
She said, *■ Do not be distressed. I will take it 
by and by.' I seated myself beside her, and she 
said, * Surely, my dear mother, you have many con- 
solations. You are gathering a little family in 
heaven to welcome you.' My heart was full ; when 
I could speak, I said, * Yes, my love, 1 feel that I a(n 
am indeed gathering a little family in heaven to bid 
you welcome, but when they are all assembled there, 
how dreadful to doubt whether 1 may ever be per- 
mitted to join the circle.' * Oh hush, dear, dear, mo- 
ther, do not indulge in such aad thoughts ; the fact 
of your having trained this little band to inhabit that 
holy place, is sufficient evidence to me that you will 
not fail to join us there.' 1 was witii her myself that 
night, and a friend in the neighbourhood sat up also. 
On Saturday morning, after I had taken half an hour*8 
sleep, I found her quiet as a sleeping infant. I pre- 
nareid her some food, and when 1 awoke her to take 
It, she said, ' Dear mother, 1 will try, if it is only to 
please you.' I fed her as I would have fed a babe. 
She smiled sweetly, and said, ' Mother, 1 am again 
an infant' I asked if 1 should read to her; she said 
yes, she would like to have me read a part of the 
gospel of John. I did so, and then said, ' My dear 
Margaret, you look s>^eetly composed this morning. 
I trust all is peace within your heart.' * Yes, mo- 
ther, all is {>eace, sweet peace. I fsel that I can do 
nothing for mysalf. I have cast my burden upon 
Christ' I asked if she could rest her hopes there in 
perfect confidence. ' Yee,' she replied, 'Jesus will 
not fail me. I can trust him.' She then sank into 
a deep sleep, as on the preceding day. In the after- 
noon, Mr. and Mrs. H. came from Dallston; they 
were much affected by the change a few days had 
made in her appearance. I awoke her, fearing she 
might sleep too long ; and said her friends had come. 
She extended her arms to them both, and kissed 
them, saying to Mr. H. that he found her a late riser, 
and then sank to sleep agaiiu Mrs. H. remained 
with us that night About sunset, I spoke to her. 
She awoke and answered me cheerfully, but observ- 
ing that I was unusually depressed, she said, 'Dear 
mother, I am wearinp^ you out' I replied, *My 
child, my beloved child, it is not that ; the thought 
of our separation fills me with anguish.' I never 
shall forget the expression of her sweet face, as she 
replied, 'Mother, my own dear mother, do not 
grieve. Our parting will not be long, in life we 
were inseparable^, and I feel that you cannot live 
without me. You will soon join me, and we shall 
part no more.' I kissed her pale cheek as J bent 
over her, and finding my agitation too strong to re- 
press, I left the room. She soon af\er desired to get 
up ; she said she must have a coughing fit, and she 
could bear it better in the chair. When there, she 
began to cough, and her distress was beyond de- 
scription; her strength was soon exhausted, and we 
agam carried her to the bed. She coughed from six 
until half past ten. I then prevailed on her to take 
some nutritious drink, and she fell asleep. My hus- 
band and Mrs. H. were both of them anxious that I 
should retire and get some rest, but I did not feel the 
want of it, and impressed as I was with the idea 
that this was the last night .she would pass on earth, 
I could not go to bed. But otbeis saw. not the 
change, and to satisfy them, I went at twelve to my 
room, which opened into hers. There I sat listening 
to every sound. All seemed quiet; I twice opened 



the door, and Mrs. H. Mdd she ahipt, and had taken 
her drink as often as directed, and again urged am 
to go to bed. A Hule after two, 1 put on my nigklr 
dress, and laid down. Btstween three and four, Mrs, 
H. came in haste for ether. I pointed to the bottle, 
and sprang up. She said, I entreat, my dear Mia! 
Davidson, that you do not rise ; there is no sensible 
change, only a turn of oppression. She closed the 
door, and 1 hastened to rise, when Mrs. H. came 
again, and said Margaret has asked for her mother. 
I flew— she held the bottle of ether in her own hand, 
and pointed to her breast I poured it on her head 
and che>?t She revived. ' I am better now,' said 
she. 'Mother, you tremble, you are cold; tout on 
your clothes.' 1 stepped to the fire, and threw on a 
wrapper, when she stretched out both her arms, and 
exclaimed, ' Mother, take me in your arms.' I raised 
her, and sealing myself on the bed, passed my arms 
around her waist; her head dropped upon my bosom, 
and her expressive eyes were raised to mine. That 
look I never shall forget; it said, 'Tell me, mother, 
is this death.' I answered the appeal as if she had 
spoken. I laid my hand upon her white brow, a ooki 
dew had gathered there, I spoke, ' Yes, my beloved, 
it is almost finished; you will soon be with Jesus.' 
She gave one more look, two or three «hort fluttering 
breaths, and all was over—her spirit was with its 
God — not a struggle or groan preceded her departure. 
Her father just came in time to witness her last 
breath. For a long half hour, I remained in the 
same position with the precious form of my lifeless 
child upon my bosom. 1 closed those beautiful eyes 
with my own hand. I was calm. I felt that 1 had 
laid my angel from my own breast, upon the bosom 
of her God. Her father and myself were alone. 
Her Sabbath commenced in heaven. Ours was 
opened in deep, deep anguish. Our sons, who had 
been sent for, bad not arrived, and four days and 
nights did Ellen (our young nurse, whom Margaret 
dearly loved) and I watch over the saered clay. I 
could not resign this mournful duty to strangers. 
Although no son or relative was with us in this sad 
and solemn hour, never did sorrowing strangers meet 
with more sympathy, tlian we received, in this hour 
of a<!Kction, from the respited inhabhants of Sara- 
toga. We shall carry with u« through life the 
grateful remembrance of their kindness. And now, 
my dear madam, let me thank you for your kind con- 
soling letter; it has given me consolation. My 
Margaret, my now angel child, loved you tenderly. 
She recognis- d in jours a kindred mind, and I feel 
that her pure spirit will behold with delight your 
efforts to console her bereaved mother." 



HOW TO ACQUIRE HIGH HEALTH. 

Walker, in his " Origrlnal," lays down the follow- 
ing rules for attaining high health. They are wordi 
remembering. 

"First study to acquire a composure of mind and 
body. Avoid agitation or hurry of one or the other, 
especially just nefore and after meals, and whilst 
the process of digestion is going on. To this end, 
govern your temper— endeavour to look at the bright 
side of things— -keep down as much as possible the 
unruly passions— discard envy, hatred, and malice, 
and lay your head upon your pillow in charity with 
all mankind. Let not your wants outrun your 
means. Whatever difficulties you have to encoun- 
ter, be not perplexed, but only think what is right 
to do in the signt of Him who seeth all things, and 
bear without repining the result When your 
meals are solitary, let your thoughts be cheerful; 
when they are social, which is oetter, avoid dis- 
putes, or serious Argument, or unpleasant topics. 
' Unquiet meals,' says Shakspeare, ' make ill diges- 
tions,' and the contrary is produced by easy con- 
versations, a pleasant project, welcome news, or a 
lively compamon. I advise^ wives not to entertain 
their husbands with domestic grievances about chil- 
dren or servants, not to ask for money, nor produce 
unpaid bills, nor propound unreasonable or provok- 
ing questions ; and advise husbands to keep the 
cares and vexations of the world to themselves, but 
to be communicative of whatever Is comfortable and 
cheerful and amusing." 
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LIFE AT THE BAR. 

Lords Bldon and StoWell— Sons of a barge-mas- 
ter and small coal-dealer at Newca»tle-apon-Tyne. 
Lord Stowdl borrowed forty pounds to go to the cir- 
cuit, and both supported themselves for a time bj 
their talents as private tutors. 

Lord Tenterden— SoR of a barber at Canterbury ; 
he received an elemosynary education, but obtained 
the means to go to college; while there, he enjoyed, 
from a company in the city of London, an exhibition 
of three pounds per annum until he took his degree. 
Some years since, in dining with the company, he 
very feelingly alluded to the ci/cumstance, and ex- 
pressed his gratitude. 

Lord Gifford— Prior to his being called to the bar, 
articled to a solicitor near Exeter. His rise was 
chiefly owing to the interest of the Marchioness of 
Conyngham, to whom he was distantly related. 

Lord Langdale, the Master of the Rolls — Not 
very long since an accoucheur, and married a daugh- 
ter of Lord Oxford, whose family he had attcmled. 

Sir John Williams, one of the Judges of the 
Queen's Bench — Son of a horse-dealer in York- 
shire. 

General Wilde— An attorney in the city, in co- 
partnership with Mr. Knight: his brother is now an 
attorney on College Hill, Broad street. 

Mr. Serjeant Talfourd— Son of a brewer, at Read- 
ing, in Berkshire; received the rudiments of his 
education at the Protestant Dissenters' Grammar- 
school, at Mill Hill, near Hendon, and at that time 
wrote for the public press; he completed his studies 
with Dr. Talpy, of Reading. 

Sir Frederick Pollock, and his brother, Mr. David 
Pollock— The sons of a saddler of that name, now 
Messrs. Cuff's establishment, near Charing Cross. 

Mr. Baron Gurney — His mother kept a small 
bookshop for pamphlets in a court in the city ; his 
brother is short-hand writer to the Houses of Lords 
and Commons. The baron was originally of the 
denomination called baptists, and for many years 
attended a baptist chapel in Maize Pond, in the 
Borough. 

Sir John Campbell, the Attorney-General, and 
son-in-law of Lord Abinser — Reporter to a daily 
paper, at a time when such labour was worse paid 
than at present 

Mr. Serjeant Spankie was one of his colleagues. 

James Stephen, Esq., the Master in Chancery— 
Alse a reporter. 

Almost all the judges sent out to the colonies were 
reporters, and of the present reporters for the daily 
papers, the greater part are barristers. 

Mr. Wallace, of the Irish bar, and M. P., was for- 
merly a weaver. 

Sir Edward B. Sugden— Son of a barber, was for- 
merly a clerk to Mr. Groom, the conveyancer. It is 
remarkable that the admission of Sir Edward was 
opposed on the ground that he had been a clerk, and 
but for the exertion of that most amiable man, and 
ornament to his profession, the late Mr. Hargrave, 
who contended for his admission, on the ground 
that, whatever he had been, he was a man of talent, 
and had written a book which displayed qualifica- 
tions of a superior order, he would now have been 
any thing but Sir Edward Burtenshaw Sugden, ex- 
Chanceller of Ireland. 

Mr. Piatt, queen's counsel— Son of a gentleman 
who was clerk to Lord Ellenborongh. 

Mr. Pelersdorff's father kept a furrier's shop. 

Mr. Turner, of the home circuit— Formerly in 
partnership with Mr. Pranther, an attorney in the 
city of London. 

Mr. plarkson, of the Old Bailey— His father was 
an attorney in the Insolvent Debtors' Court on its 
first formation. 

Mr. Charlton, queen's counsel— His father is an 
attorney, and now in practice in Chancery Lane. 

These are only a few of the examples of modem 
times. The grreater number, perhaps, of the de- 
parted members of the profession who became dis- 
tinguished in their times, arose much in the same 
manner. 

Chief Justice Saunders, whose precepts to this 
day form the best text-book to pleaders, was a beg- 



gar boy, first taken notice of by an attorney, who 
eniployed him in his office. 

Lord Kenyon — An attorney's clerk. 

Lord Hardwicke— A peasant, and afterwards an 
attorney's waiter and office-boy. 

Lord Thurlow, himself an illustration of his own 
rule, used to say that the surest cause of success to 
a barrister, was " parts and poverty." 

When Brskine and Curran once dined with the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards George the Fourth, 
the prince gave as a toast, "The Bar!" KrskiBo 
said he owed every thing to the bar; and Curran 
added, '* Then what must I say, since it has raised 
rae from the condition of a peasant to the table of 
my prince." Erskino, when first at the bar, was 
afraid to go to his chambers, lest he should encoun- 
ter the ire of his washerwoman; he fii^Uy took 
courage, and entering the same, found to his infinite 
joy, a brief with twenty guineas by its side ! The 
attorney who sent the brief, did so from a conviction 
of his great powers of eloquence, which he dis- 
played while conversing with a knot of persons in 
Lincoln's Inn Hall, and near to the spot where his 
statue now stands. 



NEW BOOKS. 

Anthon'*9 Classical Dictionary, 

Few of the old-fashioned scholars of our school- 
boy days expected ever to see Lempriere's Classical 
Dictionary superseded. It was the oracle — the final 
tribunal. But its day is now gone by. The new 
work of Professor Anthon has " done its business." 
It will henceforth be considered a book that -was an 
authority. 

The new work is every way worthy of Dr. An- 
thon's gigantic reputation for scholarship. Every 
authority, ancient or recent, which is worthy of no- 
tice, appears to have been carefully consulted in the 
preparation of each article; and the lights thrown 
upon uicient history, biography, and antiquities, by 
the researches of late English and German writers, 
have been concentrated upon the subjects brought 
into view in this comprehensive and elegant manual. 
It forms a sort of cyclopedia of the ancient world ; 
which may be profitably used as a daily book of 
reference, not merely by the students in colleges and 
academies, (to whom it will hereafter be considered 
indispensable,) but by the divine, the general reader 
of history, and, in short, by all who claim the dis- 
tinction of a familiar acquaintance with those sub- 
jects which form the basis of classical allusions in 
all works of polite literatnre. 

The student who places this volume of Dr. An- 
thon's on his desk, within reach, at the begiiming of 
his course of academical study, and perseveres in re- 
ferring to it on all points which present themselves 
in the course of his reading, within its sphere, will 
prove immeasurably superior in general intelligence 
to those of his classmates, who pass over names and 
allusions without any attempt to understand them 
any farther than is necessary to enable them to read 
the text. 

The Tragedy of the Seas, 

This is a collection of the most recent disasters 
occasioned by sea and steamboat navigation. Most 
of the narratives are original and fresh, not having 
previously appeared in book form. The embellish- 
ments are very numerous and extraordinary. The 
designs are exceedingly original ; but they were 
evidently not done by Harvey or Horace Vernet. 

The volume is a popular one, and may be had at 
any of the bookstores. 



The History of a Flirt. 
An interesting novel ; the work, evidently, of a 
pretty close observer of character, as it develops 
Itself in the higher circles of society. The lessons 
it conveys, should be carefully pondered by young 
ladies who are just entering upon a career of fashion 
and conquest* 



Bamttbf Jhidg€, No. S. 
This number is itfore spirited than any precHiij; 
one. Never were two charactew contrasted ia t 
dialogue with more complete comic eflfect than m 
the conversation between Mr. Chester and hit soi. 
We commend this chapter to the special notice of 
die pby Wrights. It is a fir«l rate study for them. 

Charles O'MaHey. 
The new number came out a few day« since. It 
is, as usimI, redolent of fun. and frolic. The acne 
where old Mr. Free lays the ghost, is one of the belt 
in the whole work. 

Sermotu on Revivals, by Rev, Atbei-t Bamet: nA 

an Introilnction, by Rev. Joel Parkxb, D. D. 

New York: John S. Taylor; Philadelphia:! 

S. H. George, 1841. 

A work on so interesting a subject as that of re. 
yivals, by the Corypheeus of the liberal party of the 
presbyterians, will naturally attract great atteotin. 
Mr. Barnes enjoys a very high reputation for learo- 
ing and ability. His commentaries on ^ Bibie 
have made him known throughout the Cbristiai 
world. His friends will gladly avail themselres af 
the opportunity of obtaining copies of this popihr 
little volume for the use of Sunday sobools, and fiv 
gratuitous distribution. 

Hunt^s Merchant's Magazine* 
The June number of this highly useful periodieal 
was punctually issued* It contains the nsual anent 
of commercial and misoelianeons informatioa, sad 
exhibits the same attention and ability oo the part ef 
the editor which has been so frequently and jntly 
commended. 

Masterman Ready, New York : Appleton k Co. 
The promise made some time since by Captaii 
Marry at, to write a book for children, ia now l^ 
deemed. It is a delightful story in the Robinua 
Crusoe vein, full of all sorts of agreeable inatrocttai 
in the arts of life. 

Dining Out. New York : Appleton & Co. 
This and the last named work are volames of the 
popular series, *« Tales for the JPe^p/t and their CiW- 
dren.^' "The Dangers of Dining Out," by Mb. 
Ellis, is probably one of the best temperance storiei 
ever written. It will be extensively read, and will 
save many a one from the errors of his ways. 

CampbelPs JJfe of Petrafxh. Philadelphia: Cawj 
& Hart. 

Had Petrarch been at liberty to choose a hioj^rs- 
pher who shoold do ample justice to his character 
as a poet, a scholar, and a man, he eonld not hate 
chosen a better than the author of •'The PieaiQiM 
of Hope." Mr. Oarapbell's exquisite sense of the 
beautiful and the touching, his fine Isste and his n- 
tensive erudition, were fully jevineed in his Lectsru 
on English Poetry. His powers as a critic are nei 
less apparent in the work before us, while the peci- 
liar talents of the lively raconteur appear in the ■3^ 
rative and descriptive portions of the '* Life." 

I'he mechanical exeoation is first catena oosiely 
octavo, with elegant type, paper, and bindinr- Mr- 
Campbell will not complain of being slighted h; ^ 
American publishers. 

Family Secrets. By Mas. Ellis. Philadelphia: 
Lea & Blanchard, 1841. 
The first number of this series contaiss **Tbe 
Dangers of Dining Out," and **Tbe ConfessioDS of 
a Maniac," by Mrs. Ellis. Both are temperaaci 
tales, calculated to produce very extensive and bea^ 
ficial effects on society. The beauty of the style, 
and the interestingcharacter of the stories, will oeo- 
mend them to general favour ; and the rnoral appli- 
cation is so strong and direct, that it cannot be 
eluded by any artifice of self-deception. 
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FEMALE EDUCATION. 

(Goatinaad from No. S8.) 

Some persons are apt to contrast the acquisi- 
tion of impoitant knowledge with what they call 
simple pleasures; and deem it more becoming 
Uiat a woman should educate flowers, make 
fnendships with birds, and pick up plants, than 
enter into more difficult and fatiguing studies. If 
a woman has no taste and genius for higher occu- 
pations, let her engage in these, to be sure, rather 
than remain destitute of any pursuit. But why 
are we necessarily to doom a girl, whatever her 
taste or her capacity, to one unvaried line of petty 
and frivolous occupation ? If she is full of strong 
sense and elevated curiosity, can there be any 
reason why she should be diluted and enfeebled 
down to a mere culler of simples, and fancier of 
birds ? — why books of history and reasoning are 
to be torn out of her hand, and why she is to be 
sent, like a butterfly, to hover over the idle 
lowers of the field ? Such amusements are inno- 
cent to those whom they can occupy; but they are 
dot innoeent to those who have too powerful 
inderstandings to be occupied by them. Light 
troths and fruits arc innocent food only to weak 
)r to infant stomachs ; but they are poison to that 
)rgan in its perfect and mature state. But the 
^t charm appears to be in the word simplicity 
-simple pleasures ! If by a simple pleasure is 
neant an innocent pleasure, the observation is 
)e8t answered by showing, that the pleasure 
vhich results from the acquisition of important 
inowledge is quite as innocent as any pleasure 
irhatever : but if by a simple pleasure is meant 
me, the cause of which does not last long, or 
rfaich can be easily analysed, or which in itself 
I very faint, then simple pleasures seem to be 
ery nearly synonymous with small pleasures; 
ml if the simplicity were to be a little increased, 
fie pleasure would vanish altogether. 
As it is impossible that every mamhould have 
idustry or activity sufficient to avail himself of 
\\e advantages of education, it is natural that 
i^n who are ignorant themselves should view, 
rith some degree of jeakmsy and alarm, any pro- 
osal for improving the education of women. 
lut such men may depend upon it, however the 
f stem of female education may be exalted, that 
iiere will never be wanting a due proportion of 
lilares ; and that after parents, guardians, and 
receptors have done all in their power to make 
very body wise, there will still be a plentiful 
apply of women who have taken special care 
) remain otherwise; and they may rest assured, 
* the utter extinction of ignorance and folly is Ae 
ril they dread, that their interests will always 



be effectually protected, in spite of every exer- 
tion to the contrary. 

We must in candour allow, that those women 
who begin will have something more to overcome 
than may probably hereafler be the case. We 
cannot deny the jealousy which exists among 
pompous and foolish men respecting the educa- 
tion of women. There is a class of pedants, 
who would be cut short in the estimation of the 
world a whole cubit, if it were generally known 
that a young lady of eighteen could be taught to 
decline the tenses of the middle voice, or acquaint 
herself with the iEoIic varieties of that celebrated 
language. Then women have, of course, all 
ignorant men for enemies to their instruction, 
who being bound (as they think), in point of sex, 
to know more, are not well pleased, in point of 
fact, to know less. But, among men of sense 
and liberal politeness, a woman, who has suc- 
cessfully cultivated her mind, without diminish- 
ing the gentleness and propriety of her manners, 
is always sure to meet with a respect and atten- 
tion bordering upon enthusiasm. 

There is in either sex a strong and permanent 
disposition to appear agreeable to the otlier : and 
this is the fair answer to those who are fond of 
supposing that a higher degree of knowledge 
would make women rather the rivals than the 
companions of men. Presupposing such a desire 
to please, it seems much more probable, that a 
common porsiiit should be a fresh source of in- 
terest, than a source of contention. Indeed, to 
suppose that any mode of education can create a 
general jealousy and rivalry between the sexes, 
is so very ridiculous, that it requires only to be 
stated in order to be refuted. The same desiro 
of pleasing secures all that delicacy and reserve 
which are of such inestimable value to women. 
We are quite astonished, in hearing men converse 
on such subjects, to find them attributing such 
beautifi]l effects to ignorance. It would appear, 
from the tenor of such objections, that iffnorance 
had been the great civiliser of the worid. Wo- 
men are delicate and refined, only because they 
are ignorant; — they manage their household, 
only because they are ignorant ; — they attend to 
their children, only because they know no better. 
Now, we must really confess, we have all our 
lives been so ignorant as not to know the value 
of ignorance. We have always attributed the 
modesty and the refined manners of women, to 
their being well taught in moral and religious 
duty, — to the hazardous situation in which they 
are placed, — to that perpetual vigilance which it 
is their duty to exercise over thought, word, and 
action, — and to that cultivation of the mild virtues, 
which those who cultivate the stem and magna- 




nimous virtues expeM^j^^^ jtMJB^ '^ ^j|Ajir^dl, 
let it be mmnmhrrrd/^^nr» lA Maying there 
are no objections .to the diffusion of knowledge 
among the female sex. We would not hazard 
soch a proposition respecting any thing ; but we 
are saying, that, upon the whole, it is the best 
method of employing time ; and that there are 
fewer objections to it than to any oUier method. 
There are, perhaps, M,000 females in Great 
Britam who are exempted by circumstances from 
all necessary labour: but every human being 
must do something with their existence; and 
the pursuit of knowledge is, upon the whole, the 
most innocent, the most dignified, and the most 
useful method of filling up that idleness, of which 
there is always so lai^ a portion in nations far 
advanced in civilisation. Let any man reflect, 
too, upon the solitary siteation in which women 
are placed, — the ill treatment to which they are 
sometimes exposed, and which they must endure 
in silence, and without the power of complain- 
ing, — and he must feel convinced that die happi- 
ness of a woman will be materially inereased in 
proportion as education has given to her the habit 
and the means of drawing her resources from 
herself. 

There are a few common phrases in circulation, 
respecting the duties of women, to which we 
wish to pay some deme of attention, because 
they are radier inimical to those opinions which 
we have advanced on this subject. Indeed, in- 
dependenUy of this, there b nothing which 
requires more vigilance than the current phrases 
of the day, of which there are always some te^ 
sorted to in every dispute, and from die sovereign 
authority of which it is ofM vain to make any 
appeal. '* The true theatre for a woman is the 
sick chamber;^ — ** Nothing so honourable to a 
woman as not to be spoken of at all." These 
two phrases, the delight of Noodkdom^ are 
grown into commonplaces upon the subject ; and 
are not unfrequendy employed to distinguish that 
love of knowledge in women, which, in our 
humble opinion, it is of so much importance to 
cherish. Nothing, certainly, is so ornamental 
and delightful in women as the benevolent vir- 
tues; but time cannot be filled up, and life em- 
ployed, with high and impassioned virtues. 
Some of these feelings are of rare occurrence — 
all of short duration— or nature would sink under 
them. A scene of distress and anguish is an 
occasion where the finest qualities of the female 
mind may be displayed ; but it is a monstrous 
exaggeration to tell women that diey are bom 
only for scenes of distress and angnish. Nurse 
father, mother, sister, and brother, if they want 
it ;*-it would be a violation of the plainest duties 
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to neglect them. But, when we are talking of 
the common occupations of life) do not let us 
mistake the accidentB for the occupations; — 
when we are arguing how the twenty-ihree hours 
of the day are to be filled up, it is idle to tell us 
of those feelings and agitations, above the level 
of common existence, which may employ the 
remaining hour. Compassion, and every other 
virtue, are the great objects we all ought to have 
in view ; but no roan (and no wom^n) can till up 
the twenty-four hours by acts of virtue. But 
one is a lawyer, antl the other a plougiiman, and 
the ihird a merchanl ; and ihen, acis oT goodness, 
and intervals of compassion and dnti feeling, are 
scMtered up and down the common occupations 
of life, \Ve know women are lo be compas- 
sionate ; but ihey caniioi bo cumpas^sionate from 
eight o'cbck in the moniin^ ttlL twelve at night; 
— and what ikia they to do in the interval ? This 
is the otiiy qtiestion we have been p\itting all 
along, and ii nil that can be meant by literary 
education* 

Then, agnin, as to the notoriety which is in- 
curred by literature* — The euUivaiion of know- 
ledge i« a very didii net thing from its puhlicaiion; 
nor does it fallow thai a woman is to bet^ome an 
author, merely hccausie sshe haa talent enough for 
it. We do nut wish a iatly to write hooks, — to 
defend and reply, — to squabble about the tomb 
of Achilles, or the plain of Troy, — any more 
than we wiah her to dance at die opera, to play 
at a public concert, or to put pictures in the exhi- 
bition, because she has learned music, dancing 
and drawing. The great use of her knowledge 
-will be, that it contributes to her private happi- 
ness. She may make it public ; but it is not the 
principal object which the friends of female edu- 
cation have in view. Among men, tlie few who 
write bear no comparison to the many who read. 
We hear most of the former, indeed, because 
tliey are, in general, the most ostentatious part 
«f literary men ; hut tliere are innumerable men, 
who, wiUiout ever laying themselves before the 
public, have made use of literature to add to the 
strength of their nnderstandingSf and to improve 
the happiness of their lives. After all, it may be 
an evil for ladies to be talked of; but we really 
think those ladies who are talked of only as Miss 
Edge worth, Mrs. Barbauld, and Mrs. Hamilton 
are talked of, may bear their misfortunes with a 
very great degree of Christian patience ; and such 
■singular examples of ill fortune may perhaps ren- 
der the school of adverfity a litde more popular 
than it is at present. 

Their exemption from all the necessary busi- 
ness of life is one of the most powerful motives 
for the improvement of education in women. 
Lawyers and physicians have in their professions 
a constant motive to exertion; if you neglect 
their education, they must in a certain degree 
educate themselves by their commerce with the 
world: they must learn caution, accuracy, and 
judgment, because they must incur responsibility. 
But if you neglect to educate the mind of a wo- 
man, by the speculative difficulties which occur 
in literature, it can never be educated at all : if 
you do not effeetually rouse it by education^ it 
must remain for ever languid. Uneducated men 
may escape intellectual degradation ; uneducated 
women cannot. They have nothing to do ; and 
if they come untaught from the schools of educa- 
tion, they wiil never be instructed in the school 
of events 

Women have not their livelihood to gain by 
knowledge ; and that is one motive for relaxing 
all those efforts which are made in the education 



of men* They certainly have not: but t ey 
have happiness to gain, to which knowledge 
leads as probably as it does to profit ; and that is 
a reason against mistaken indulgence. Besides, 
we conceive the labour and fatigue of accomplish- 
ments, to be quite equal to the labour and fatigue 
of knowledge ; and that it takes quite as many 
years to be charming as it does to be learned. 

Another difiference of the sexes is, that women 
are attended to, and men attend. All acts of 
courtesy and politeness originate from the one 
sex, and are received by the other. We can see 
no sort of reason, from thisttiversity of condition, 
for giving to women a trifling and insignilicant 
education ; but we see in it a very powerful rea- 
son for strengthening their judgment, and in- 
spiring them with the habit of employing time 
usefully. We admit many strikmg difierences 
in the situation of the two sexes, and many 
striking difi*er6nces of understanding, proceeding 
from the difierent circumstances in which they 
are placed : but there is not a single difiference of 
this kind which does not afiford a new argument 
for making the education of women better than 
it is. They have nothing serious to do ; — is that 
a reason why they should be brought up to do 
nothing but what is trifiing ? They are exposed 
to greater dangers ; — is that a reason why their 
faculties are to be purposely and industriously 
weakened ? They are to form the characters of 
future men ; — is that a cause why their own 
characters are to be broken and frittered down as 
Uiey now aie? In short, there is not a single 
trait in that diversity of circumstances, in which 
the two SQxes are placed, that does not decidedly 
prove the magnitude of the error we commit in 
neglecting (as we do neglect) the education of 
women. 

If the objections against the better education 
of women could he overruled, one of the great 
advantages that would ensue would be the extinc- 
tion of innumerable follies. A decided and pre- 
vailing taste for one or another mode of education 
there must be. A century past, it was for house- 
wifery — now it is for accomplishments. The 
object now is, to make women artists, — to give 
them an excellence in drawing, music, painting, 
and dancing, — of which, persons who make these 
pursuits the occupation of their lives, and derive 
from them their subsistence, need not be ashamed. 
Now, one great evil of all this is, that it does not 
last. If the whole of life, as somebody says, 
were an Olympic game, — if we could go on feast- 
ing and dancing to the end, — this might do ; but 
this is merely a provision for the little interval 
between coming into life, and setding in it ; while 
it leaves a long and dreary expanse behind, de- 
void both of dignity and cheerfulness. No 
mother, no woman who has passed over the few 
first years of life, sings, or dances, or draws, or 
plays upon musical instruments. These are 
merely means for dii^playing the grace and viva- 
city of youth, which every woman gives up, as 
she gives up the dress and the manners of 
eighteen; she has no wish to retain them ; or, if 
she has, she is driven out of them by diameter 
and derision. The system of female education, 
as it now stands, aims only at embellishing a few 
years of life, which are in themselves so full of 
grace and happiness, that they hardly want it ; 
and then leaves the rest of existence a miserable 
prey to idle insignificance. No woman of under- 
standing and reflection can possibly conceive she 
is doing justice to hei children by such kind of 
education. The object is, to give to children 
resources that will endure as long as life endures, 



— habits that time will ameliorate, not datror 
— occupations that will render sickness tolei^ 
solitude pleasant, age veneiablc, life mote diini- 
fied and useful, and therefore death lets terrible: 
and the compensation which is offered for ^ 
omission of all this, is a short-lived blazer-a 
litUe temporary efiect, which has no other eoo- 
sequenc^ than to deprive. the remainder of Jiieef 
all taste and relish. There may be womeifbo 
have a taste for the fine arts, and who erinrt % 
decided talent for drawing or for music. Inik 
case, there can be no objection to their eoltin. 
tion ; but the error is, to make these tliiovsle 
grand and universal object, — to insist upon iiik 
every woman is to sing, and draw, and daoce- 
with nature or against nature, — to bind herappn> 
tice to some accx)mplishment, and, if sheeaoM 
succeed in oil or water colours, to prefer gildi^ 
varnishing, burnishing, box making, or ikt- 
making, to real and solid improvement io t«e, 
knowledge, and understanding. — Ret, S^ 
Smiih. 

(To be continaed.) 



SPENSER AND SHAKSPEARE. 

Spenser^s epitbalamium on his own iDiini|!^ 
written in 1594, is of a far higher mood tliani^ 
thing we have named. It is a strain redoloiafi 
bridegroom's joy and of a poet^s fancy. TTie&f' 
lish language seemed to expand itself with a if- 
ousness unknown before, while he poorH foriii^ 
varied imagery of this splendid little poeio. 1^ 
not know any other nuptial song, ancient or ludfiB, 
of equal beauty. It is an intoxication ofeem 
ardent, noble, and pure^ But it pleased not Hofft 
that these day dreams of genius and viitsesbdi 
be undisturbea. 

The language t)f Spenser, like that of Sbab 
peare, is an instrument manufactured for iksded 
the work it waste perform. No other psfl!* 
written like either, though both have had iksis- 
tators. 

SHA.KSPEARE.— Of William Shakspetre, i^ 
through the mouth of those whom he hasiiwputi' 
body forth the modifications of his imneoaeEii 
we seem to know better than any human vriterj 
may be truly said we scarcely know anything. V* 
see him, so far as we do see him, not in hims^tta 
in a reflex imaee from the objectivity in whichbi 
was manifested; he is Falotaff, and Mereaao,ui 
Malvolio, and Jacques, and Portia, and Imogen vl 
Lear and Othello ; but to us he is scarcely i ^ 
mined person, a substantial reality of p«sttiiDe,# 
man Shakspeaie. The two greatest names in poesf 
are to us little more than names. 

If we are not yet come to question hisnniiT.i 
we do that of ''the blind old man of Scio'snxil 
isle," an improvement of critical acuteness doaM* 
reserved for a distant posterity, we as little feel ii 
power of identifying the young man who ci»f 
from Stratford, was afterward an indifferent plaf^' 
a London theatre, and retired to his native pl«t> 
middle life, with the author of Macbeth and ^ 
as we can give a distinct historic personality »^ 
mer. All that insatiable curiosity and on^ 
diligence have hitherto detected about Shai*% 
serves rather to disappoint and perplex os, i?a' 
furnish us the slightest illustration of bischKi^ 
It is not the register of his baptism, or the^nsp 
of his will, or the autography of his name thai ^ 
seek. No letter of his writing, no record c* ^ 
conversation, no character of him drawn wi^ii^ 
fulness by a contemporary, can be produced. 

There never was a generation in England fw 
for worldly prudence and wise observatbn of a* 
kind, stood higher than the subjects of Elii^ 
Rich in men of strong mind, that age has givroii 
a discipline unknown to ourselves; the suictsei 
the Tudor government, the suspicious tpjnperci 
qoeen, the spirit not only of intolerance, botot 
qoisitiyeoess as to religious dissent, the unceruil 
of the future, produced a caution rather fbreift 
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glass of wihe. A glass of wine was given to 
bim, he drank it, and played on, till the close of 
the entertainment. He was then reconducted to 
his cell, and had hardly entered it when he re- 
commenced tearing his clothes. In Dr. Conolly*s 
instinctive Report on the Han well Lunatic Asy- 
lum, 1840, he remarks, that *' the principle of 
changing all the circumstances surrounding a 
lunatic is evidently one capable of application in 
certain cases, and in certain periods of the ma- 
lady, wiih singularly felicitous effects." (P. 26.) 
This instance in the texl shows how powerfully 
a change of circumstances may affect a lunatic 
even in the most hopeless condition. In this 
case, the effect was temporary, but it was great 
while it lasted. 

Dr. Woodward mentioned that he allows about 
one fourth of the inmates of the Asylum to go 
into the village on specific errands unattended, 
and only one man has escaped ; and he did so 
after being enticed by some acquaintance to 
drink. Social parties, with music and dancing, 
are given from time to time, which,* with reli- 
gious worship on Sundays, have an excellent 
effect on the minds of the patients. The music 
is supplied entirely by the patients themselves. 

I saw in the hospital a woman, who, in a fit 
of religious and destructive mania, had attempted 
to cut off the heads of two of her children. Phi- 
loprogenitiveness was deficient, and Destructive- 
ness enormously large. A man who is insane 
in regard to wealth, imagining himself to possess 
incalculable riches, has the organs of Acquisi- 
tiveness standing forth in such ample size and 
well defined forms, that they attract the eye in 
looking at him even in passing. Ideality is also 
large, and in his imagination he applies his 
W6aWi to gorgeous purposes. There were other 
striking examples of the cx)ncomilance between 
the peculiar features of monomania and the size 
of particular ors^ in the brain ; and Dr. Wood- 
ward expressed'his surprise h* w any man, living 
in charge of a hospital for the insane, and capable 
of mental analysis and physical observation, rea- 
sonably acquainted with Phrenology, could avoid 
conviction of its truth.* 

He mentions that he receives many shoema- 
kers as patients. This class is numerous in New 
England; but he believes that insanity is pro- 
duced beyond an average extent among them by 
their breathing vitiated air in their hot, smdl 
workshops, without ventilation, and by their un- 
favourable position when working. The frequent 
mention of bad ventilation in this work may ap- 
pear to some of my readers almost like a mono- 
mania on the subject in its author, but the evi- 
dence of its injurious consequences meets one 
every where. ** Dr. Lombard, whose researches 
(into the causes of pulmonary consumption) are 
founded on a total of 4800 deaths from phthisis, 
and 54,572 individuals exercising 220 different 
occupations, found by a comparison of all the 
professions carried on in the open air and in 
workshops, that the proportion of deaths from 
phthisis was double among the latter, and this 
pi oportion increased as the apartments were close, 
narrow, and imperfectly ventilated." Dr. Wood- 
ward mentioned that he receives also many sai- 
lors as patients, whose insanity is produced by 
intemperance and exposure to severe hardships 
at sea. The cure in cases of less duration than 



* Dr. Conolly, who has charse of the Lunatic 
Asylam at Hanwell near London, holds similar 
•pinioiis. 
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one year amounts to 86 per cent, on an average 
of six years. 

Dr. Woodward has published a valnaUe pam- 
phlet, sUrongly urging the advantage of institu- 

I ting *' asylums fot inebriates." His reasoning 
may be briefly stated thus: ** 1. Intemperance 
is a physical disease. 2< It is curable in tlie great 
majority of cases, if not always. 3. The greatest 
existing difficulty in effecting this end commonly 
arises ^m the extent ef the temptation to which 
the patient is uniformly exposed. 4. The best 
remedy for this state of things is to conjhu the 
individual, with a view to the avoidance of this 
temptation, and to the adoption of whatever other 
measures are necessary for this cure— till he is 
cured — under charge of an institution expressly 
adapted to the purpose." The subject has at- 
tracted considerable attention in the United States; 
and as Dr. Woodward's views are unquestion- 
ably sound, both physidogioally and morally, I 
hope to see Massachusetts adding to her other 
claims to public admiration, that of being the 
first to carry his suggestions into effect 

Jan. 9. 1840. Journey from Springfield to 
^Ibany.^The oold has been as low as 8** below 
zero, and the ground is deeply covered with snow. 
The distance to Albany is eighty mtleSy and the 
road lies over mountains. It has been impassa- 
ble for some days, but is now open ; and as the 
thermometer is 5^ above zero, the sky bright, 
and no wind, we resolved to proceed on our jour* 
ney. We hired an exclusive extra mounted on 
two sleigh-runners and drawn by four horses. 
At half past 9 P. M« we reached Stockbridge, 
and found an excellent room provided for us in 
Mr. Gilpin's inn, by the kind attention of Mrs. 
Charles Sedgewick. This excellent family we 
found in affliction. Miss Catharine Sedgewick 
is in Italy with her brother, who is laUniring 
under very infirm health, and Mr. Theodore 
Sedgewick, senior, lately died suddenly of apo- 
plexy at Pittsfield. They are distinguished in 
the United States for their superior talents and 
virtues. 

I select the following description of this day's 
journey from C's. Journal :— •* I never saw so 
much snow in my life, except at the GrindeU 
wald Glacier, as on this journey, and never any 
so brilliantly, beautifully, bluely white. Wherever 
the wind had drifted it into litde irregularities, or 
chinks had opened, we looked into crannies and 
miniature arches of the most intense sky colour, 
often appearing like the porticos to fairy palaces, 
and so mysteriously lovely that I longed to be a 
sylph and explore them, if so be that sylphs be 
insensible to cold. In other places the lovely 
unsullied wreaths were hanging about the snake 
fences and the small evergreen trees, in the most 
gracefol draperies, and on some of the inequali- 
ties in the ground beside us, as we moved along, 
lay as in Utde waves, or were spread out in 
chiseled smoothness. The sun's rays reflected 
so many diamonds from the surface of the snow, 
that I was forced lo close my eyes. The clearer 
atmosphere of this country must tend to these 
appearances, which I never noticed at home." 

Next morning we proceeded towards Albany, 
and again I borrow C's. description. — "The 
worst of the road was to come. We found it 
full of ' pitch-holes,' and unfortunately our next 
sleigh was one of a very inferior description. 
Pitch-holes mean holes in the snow into which 
the runners of the sleigh descend with horrid 
jerks, and in rising out of which the traveller is 
pitched up high off his seat, on which he again 

I deseeods with a solid thump. The jolts and jars 



were m incessant and so severe that my spme 
literally felt as if shortened a couple of inches 
by the crushing of the cartilages between the 
several bones. We dined at Chatham, and were 
a^n transferred to another sleigh ; it was an old, 
durty, wooden box, with the cobwebs of last 
summer hanging from the top and interstices be- 
tween the d^ds of the roof, through which sun, 
wind, rain, and snow, had full liberty of ingress 
when they chose. A little before dark we crossed 
the Hudson on solid ice, and immediately drove 
to the Mansion House hoteL" 

Albany from 10/ A January to 1 1/A February. 
— We remained in Albany during this interval. 
I delivered a course of twelve lectures on Phre- 
nology in the Hall of the Female Academy, and 
was honoured by the attendance of an audience 
exceeding 200 persons, who received the lectures 
in the best spirit. On the 17th of January the 
thermometer fell during the night to 80^ below 
zero, and it was frequentlv 10**, 15°, and 20° be- 
low that point. I suffered no inconvenience from 
it ; and on three nights of the week emerged from 
a temperature of 70° or 75° in the lecture-room, 
to these low degrees in the external air, without 
the slightest unpleasant sensation, except that I 
felt cold in the balls of my eyes, a feeling which 
I never experienced before. Occasiondly the 
wind was high, and the cold was then intolerably 
severe ; when the weather was calm, it was com- 
paratively little felt It was amusing, on these 
intensely cold days, to observe the efforts of the 
pigs, dogs, and poulury, to screen themselves 
from the wind and obtain a few consolatory rays 
of heat from the brilliant sun. Fortunately the 
wind came from some points north of west, and 
they most ingeniously found out the lea and sunny 
side of projecting stairs, logs of wood, banks of 
earth, and o&er masses of matter, and stood in 
groups drinking in the heat The horses, that 
had been driven into perspiration, came into 
the town like moving automatons of frost work, 
every long hair being the centre of an icicle. I 
was surprised to discover the extraordinary degree 
of cold which these animab sustain wi^ impu- 
nity. I saw them standing round the churches, 
tied to stakes or trees, with only a rug or buffalo 
skin thrown over them, for hours in succession, 
during divine service. The stables are made of 
only half-inch boards, and the joints are not co- 
vered ; so that they form a slender protection from 
the odd ; yet the horses nre said to be healthy. 
One gentleman, who had passed some winters in 
Canada, told me that he saw a curious compact 
carried into eflRsct in his own stable between his 
horse and his poultry. The moment that his 
horse was unharnessed and tied up in its stalls 
in winter, a whole flock of ducks, geese, turkeys, 
and hens, descended on his person and covered 
every inch of his horizontal surface from his 
eyes to his tail, and squatted down upon him. 
They gave and received warmth, much to the 
gratification of both parties. I saw the work of 
excavation proceeding in forming a new street. 
The earth, when newly exposed, steamed with 
excessive heat ; it was 70° or 80° warmer than 
the air. Innumerable steamboats, barges, sloops, 
and boats, were frozen up in the river and docks, 
and the ice, 15 or 18 inches thick, seems like 
adamant around them. One wonders how they 
will ever get out. There is much sleighing on 
the river, and the mail coaches, coming from 
New York, travel many miles on it. The inte- 
riors of the houses are preserved comfortably 
warm by means of large fires of anthracite coal. 

jSibmu Femah Atadtmy.^'ThaB may bt . 

8 
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described as a college for young ladies, adminis- 
tered by trustees, and supported to some extent 
by the state. In this institution Captain Mar- 
ryat has forfeited some reputation. He mentions, 
that* at the public examination he secretly assisted 
the young ladies with their French exercises, 
and received their acknowledgments confiden- 
tially for the favour ; the young ladies maintain 
that all the rules of gallantry prescribed to the 
Captain an inviolable and eternal secrecy on the 
subject ; instead of observing which he has pub- 
lished an account of the whole transaction in his 
work on America; betraying their confidence, 
and, as they say, at the same time, indulging his 
own vanity. The teacher in whose department 
the alleged assistance was given, denies the pos- 
sibility of such an incident having occurred with- 
out her having detected the Captain's interfer- 
ence; but this point must be setded between 
themselves. There is only one opinion, how- 
ever, among all the ladies, young and old, plain 
and pretty, of the United States, who have read 
the Captain's narrative — that, if his own story 
be literally correct, it was very unlike a British 
naval officer to reciprocate confidential favours 
with young ladies, and then to boast of his own 
achievement. I attended part of the semi-annual 
public examination of the academy, which com- 
menced on Tuesday the 4ih of February, 1840, 
and was continued on the Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday immediately following. 

The senior classes were composed of young 
ladies apparendy from fifteen to seventeen years 
of age, and their attainments were highly credit- 
able to themselves and to their teachers. 'I'hey 
had committed to memory a vast extent of details 
in history, astronomy, chemistry, physiology, 
and the other branches before enumerated. It 
was mentioned by some persons, however, that 
they are stimulated to excess by emulation, and 
that they occasionaUy ruin their health by their 
exertions to gain prizes. This error is a 8eri.:us 
one, for when knowledge is acquired by labori- 
ous efiforts, not for its own sake, but to gratify 
the feelings of Self-Esteem and Love of Appro- 
bation, its practieai value is not appreciated and 
it escapes from the memory when the gratifica- 
tion for which it was acquired has been attained. 
Information on the contrary, recommended to 
the intellect by its inherent interest, and embraced 
by the moral aflfections from its practical utility, 
will become the stock and fumiuire of the mind 
through life, and, however limited in amount, it 
will be all real, and permanently available. Much 
solid instruction, however, is obviously commu- 
nicated in this academy. In the examinations, 
in chemistry, for example, the young ladies, with- 
out assistance or directions, performed numerous 
experiments, and gave the theory of the chemi- 
cal actions involved in them. In the examina- 
tions on astronomy, they referred to an admirable 
orrery, as to a text book, with clear intelligence; 
and so in the other branches. It was in history 
that the memory seemed to be chiefly overtasked, 
and, viewing their studies in the aggregate, the 
quantity of matter included in them appeared to 
be too burdensome to ordinary minds. 

J)r, Spraffue's Collection of Autographs. — 
Dr. Sprague^ collection of autographs surprised 
me more than any other object in Albany. It is 
exceedingly extensive, rich, and valuable, and 
has been formed entirely by himself. He has 
whole volumes of autographs of literary men, 
embracing both the kingdoms of Europe and the 
United States, and more than one devoted to 
those of crowned heads, and extending over 



several centuries. He has correspondents in the 
European cities who procure for him new trea- 
sures as they appear. There are probably few 
more valuable collections in Europe. 

The extreme cold, added to the severe sufifer- 

ing inflicted on C during the drive from 

Stockbridge to Albany, unfortunately involved 
her in much indisposition. She was confined 
to bed, and continued an invalid during our whole 
stay in Albany. We experienced fresh instances 
of American benevolence. The Rev. Dr. Sprague 
kindly oflered to receive us both into his house, 

and his daughter oflered to become C *s 

nurse ; other female friends oflfered unreserved at- 
tendance on her in her illness. Dr. M'Naughten, 
a Scottish physician, was most assiduous and suc- 
cessful in his treatment of her, and altogether, 
although I was prevented by this occurrence from 
^ing into society, or extending the circle of my 
acquaintances, we received renewed prooftt of the 
generous kindness of the inhabitants. Just as 

the lectures terminated, C was able to travel, 

and Dr. M'Naughten recommended to her to set 
out as speedily as possible for a more genial lo- 
cality. 

Having received an invitation to deliver a 
course of twelve lectures on Phrenology in New 
Haven, Connecticut, the seat of Yale College, 
we left Albany on the 12th, sleighed to Hartford, 
and proceeded thence by the railroad to New 
Haven, where we arrived on the 1 5th of Feb- 
ruary. On the Idth February the thermometer 
stood at 15°, which seemed a mild and almost a 
bland temperamre, after having been accustomed 
to —15**, —20**, and — 28^ at Albany. 

New Haven. — We remained in New Haven 
from the 15th of February to the 20th of March. 
The audience attending my class included most 
of the professors, and a portion of the students 
of Yale College, and a large number of the citi- 
zens. It was the largest class, in proportion to 
the population, which I have had in the United 
States. Our accommodations in the Tontine 
Hotel were excellent; the town even in winter 
is beautiful and peaceful ; we enjoyed the most 

agreeable and enlightened society ; and C 's 

convalescence was rapid and satisfactory. We 
had the pleasure of cultivating the acquaintance 
of Professor Silliman, whose scientific reputa- 
tion stands high, not only in tiie United States, 
but in Europe. ** The American Journal of 
Science and Arts," which has now reached its 
thirty-eighth volume, has long been, and still is 
conducted by him with the most indefatigable 
zeal, and serves as the grand channel by which 
the discoveries of the old and new continents are 
reciprocally interchanged. He is a man of the 
most amiable and interesting character, full of 
kindness, and his manner is so pleasing that it 
is a common observation in Boston and New 
York, where he occasionally delivers lectures, 
that he can speak more plain truths to his class, 
without giving offence, than almost any other 
lecturer they hear. In the United States no 
man's status is lowered by employing his talents 
usefully, and the most distingaished professors 
in colleges lecture occasionally to popular au- 
diences in the difl^erent towns without any deroga- 
tion from their dignity. In New Haven we met 
also Professor Olmsted, Dr. Taylor, whom I 
have already mentioned, Mr. Noah Webster, the 
Johnson of New Haven, Mr Trumbull, the dis- 
tinguished historical painter of the United States, 
the friend of Washii^n and Franklin, and who 
still uses his brush, Professor Hooker, Mr. Skin- 



ner, and other highly accomplished meo. The 
comparative repose which this resideoct per- 
mitted 1 employed in throwing together iooe 
general ideas founded on the observations w^ 
have already been detailed. These I shall dov 
present to the reader. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

\m, 

March 20. American Civiii^ation^^lAm. 
Guizot, in his '* History of CivtlisaUoa in ht 
rope,'* has well observed that the degree of eii^ 
lisation which any age or country has atlaioei 
is indicated by the ** development of social » 
tivity, and that of individual activity ; the pn- 
gress of ivociety, and the progress ot' homanitj. 
Wherever the external condition of manis()llici• 
ened and ameliorated — wherever the isUendttt- 
ture of man is exhibited with lustre and gBadenr 
— upon these two signs the human race sppbodi 
and proclaims civilisation, often in spite otfaod^ 
mental imperfections in the social state.*' kt 
us apply these principles to the United Statei 

In no country, probably, in the world is tk 
external condition of man so high as in the iiZK- 
rican Union. The enterprise, inteliifeaee, s^ 
tivity and economical habits of the people hare 
multiplied to an astonishing extent all tlie phy- 
sical elements of human enjoyment. It m 
observed to roe by a gentieman who is mioQidj 
and extensively acquainted with the Umied 
States, that in this country no man, who is ik 
and willing to work, need to go supperiess tobei 
In this he far understated the fact. Laboaien 
here are rich, compared with the individnaii ii 
the same class in Europe. Their food a vbok- 
some and abundant ; their dwelling-booses com- 
fortable and well furnished; they possess pro- 
per/^, and enjoy many of the luxuries vhiob 
property, in a state of civilisation, is capable of 
purchasing. The American cities coptain gmi 
wealth ; and reckoning the whole property, d 
the whole population of the Union, and di?i<iii; 
the value of the one by the sum of the other, nj 
impression is that the product would show i 
larger amount of wealth for each individoalia 
the United States, than exists in any other cooi* 
try in the world. Great Britain alone probably 
excepted. In the United States this propem 
is so equally diflused, that it is really national 

The formation of railroads and canals, the 
multiplication of steamboats, ships, machineif. 
manufactories, and houses, the extension of the 
productive soil ; in short, the advance of all thai 
ministers to the well-beinff of ** the external cos* 
dition of man," proceeds in the United Sutesoi 
a gigantic scale, and with extraordinary lapi^* 
We must grant, therefore, that wbatem other 
*• imperfection" may exist '• in the social state, 
this fundamental element of civilisation abonodi 
in a high degree. 

The condition of the •• internal nafun' « 
man is the next index to civilisation. Tbe ho* 
man mind is endowed with animal propeositie^ 
moral and religious sentiments, and inteUectoal 
faculties fitted for observation and rcflectioB. 
The propensities and sentiments are blind im- 
pulsive powers, which inspire man with desirw. 
and impel him to seek for their gratification; bf*' 
they do not discern either the mode of oblaimnr 
their own objects, or the extent to which thff 
may be advantageously indulged. It is the pi'- 
vince of intellect to study and to acquire kni** 
ledge; and when enlightened by knowle((geito 
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obi^truct his paih in following the dictates of 
truth ; there is no servile class to corrupt his 

• selfish faculties by obsequiousness and flattery. 

• He is an excellent specimen of humanity, en- 
lightened, benevolent, and just, and animated by 
an all-pervading activity. There is another class 
of minds, by far the most common, on whom the 
three orders of facuUes, animal, moral, and intel- 
lectual, are bestowed by nature in nearly equal 
proportions. The Ameiican institutions evolve 
theae faculties almost in the propoition in which 
Bature gave them. Men of this class are ob- 
served to be habitually selfish, yet occasionally 
generous; frequendy cunning, yet often open 
•nd direct; at times carried away by passion 
and prejudice, but on other occasions manifest- 
ing sound judgment and honesty. 

In short, the grand feature of American society 
is the fulness with wliich it developes all the 
faculties of its individual members, without im- 
pressing peculiar biases on any of them; and 
hence its heterogeneous aspect in the eyes of 
foreigners. There is no evil and no good which 
may not be predicated of it with truth. Numerous 
examples could be adduced in support of every 
picture representing good, better, best ; bad, 
worse, worst, in American society. Perhaps 
the reader may suppose that the same may be 
said of society in every country ; but certainly 
not to the same striking extent as in tlie United 
Slates. In Europe the different classes are cast 
in distinct moulds, and some of the faculties of 
the individuals constituting each class are sup- 
pressed, while otliers are highly developed, to fit 
them for their conditions. In the United States 
the individual man stands forth much more as 
Nature made him, and as freedom and equality 
have reared .him. 

It is this extraordmary activity of all the facul- 
ties which forms the most striking feature in the 
people of the United States, and it affords the 
best guaranty that they are essentially in the 
right road to a high civilisation. 

The imperfections discovered by strangers lie 
not so much in the American institutions as in 
the people. The fierce political contests, the 
sudden elevations and depressions of public af- 
fairs, the frequent changes of laws and projects, 
and the want of smoothness and harmony in the 
action of the social machinery which have been 
observed in that country, are the natural indica- 
tions that the impulsive power which is moving, 
and also the intelligence which is directing this 
vast social body, are both operating to a great 
extent at random ; now attaining, and now miss- 
ing their objects, but ever driving onwaid towards 
new experiments and evolutions. 

In the exercise of nearly all their high elective, 
legislative, and administrative functions, the peo- 
ple and their rulers generally proceed on the 
mere dictates of commoir sense ; and as Arch- 
bishop Whatley has well observed, common 
sense is never recognised as a sufficient guide in 
the management of important affairs, except when 
the individual is ignorant of scientific principles 
of action. A sailor will probably admit that 
common sense is sufficient to enable a man to 
preach o&to practise medicme, but he will deny 
that it is adequate to the steering of a ship : He 
knows little of the difficulties of preaching and 
practising the healing art, and therefore believes 
that slender attainments will snffice for them; 
while he is intimately acquainted with the perils 
of navigation, and justly decides that scientific 
knowledge and experience are both indispensably 
necessary to render a man an accon^plished navi- 



gator. Instinct does not guide man as it does 
ttie iowe animals ; and leason cannot act with- 
out extensive kuowleUge ajid laborious training. 
1 he education of tiie Auieiican people bei^^g stid 
essentially defective in relation to their powers 
and duti^, their institutions, when seen in ac- 
tion, do not render justice to the wisdom uhich 
ixamed them. A higher education, discipline in 
obeying the natural laws under the sanction of 
religion, and practical iiioral training, appear to 
me to be the letuedies for these evils. 

One test of civihsation, both in individuals and 
nations, is the power of self-command amidst 
temptations ; and a second is the capacity oi dis- 
covering and following out through ditticuities, 
the path that leads to ultimate good. — in regard 
to the first test, it is a common remark in Scot- 
land, that the sons of excessively rigid clergymen 
occasionally run into wild immoralities when 
they are emancipated from pausinal restraint. 
The explanation is, that tlieir own moral and in- 
tellectual faculties have never been disciplined to 
resist and to control the solicitations of the pro- 
pensities amidst temptations. The restraining 
and directing power has been external^ and good 
conduct depended on its presence. No youin is 
ever safe or well trained unless these powers be 
internal; for then only are they ever present 
and ever at their posts. The same rule holds 
good in the case of nations. Before the revolu- 
tion, the French people were restrained from 
action by priests, pohce officers, and a numerous 
soldiery. French society then presented fewer 
mobs, fewer detianc-es of the law, and fewer 
gigantic frauds, in propordon to the population, 
than American society does at this moment. 
But were the French of those days in a higher 
state ol civilisation than the modem Americans ? 
No. Their propensiues were restrained by ex- 
lemal powers, and little scope for sell-action was 
permitted to any of their faculties. The conse- 
quence was, that when the pressure of the piiests, 
the police, and the army, was removed, and a 
strong impulse was communicated to their minds, 
the propensities blazed forth with frightful energy 
— there was a lack of self-control — all was dis- 
traction and anarchy ; and Napoleon restored 
order only by reapp'ying the external restraints. 
The American people live under no external 
restraints, except those established by God and 
by themselves. Their regulating influences are 
situated in their own minds ; and they live, not 
in a state of apathy, but in one of high excitement. 
They contend for gam, for honour, for power, 
and in all their contests, only the law of God, 
the power of conscience, the fear of public opin- 
ion, and the laws which they themselves have 
made and may abrogate at pleasure, repress their 
ebullitions, and give direction to their efforts. 
Do they exhibit the wreck of social order, and 
the degradation of virtue ? No ! The progress of 
civilisation has been steady and rapid. In pro- 
portion as the new territories have been filled up , 
by a numerous population; religion, law, and 
order, have been evolved in them. I was told 
by genUemen in advanced life, that in their 
younger days Kentucky was the theatre of fierce 
duels, gouging, murders, and other gross out 
rages, as the new states of the West at present 
are ; but in our day Kentncky is comparatively 
industrious, moral, and civilised. The latter fact 
I saw during my visit to the West in April, 1840. 
In the older and eastern states the supremacy 
of the law, the security of property, and the re- 
spect for religion, are unquestionably great. In 
the previous pages, I have described excepitione, 



but they are only exceptions ; and there is a con* 
stant disposition and never-ceasing effort to pre- 
vent the recurrence, and remove the causes of 
them. 

W hen this state of social affairs is regarded as 
the result of the/ree internal action of the mind 
of the whole people, 1 recogni3e the presence of 
a higher general civilisation in the United 
States than is to be found in any European coun- 
try, except probably Switseriand, which has 
similar institutions. What European monarchy 
could throw such an extent of power into Uie 
hands of t e whole people as is done in rthe 
United States, and tlterwards boast of equal 
order, law, and justice ? The oppressed, Uie in- 
jured, the ignorant, and untrained masses would, 
in all piobability, during the first exercise of their 
power, rush headlong mto anarchy. The pro- 
minence which outrages and frauds assume in 
American society is Sie consequence of the im- 
pube given to all the faculues by their institu- 
tions, and of the comparative feebleness of ex^ 
tcmid artificial restraints. As already mentioned,' 
the rogue is developed in all his might and ma- 
lignity, and his greatness attracts attention ; but 
the good are developed in an equal proportion ; 
and if they do not appear equally conspicuous on 
the public stage, it is because religion and virtue 
are in their own naUire meek, retiring, and un- 
ostentatious qualities. The first step towards 
self-government is the most difficult ; the Ameri- 
cans have made, and pardy succeeded in it. 
Their future progress will be less difficult. 

Captain Marryat bears testimony to a fact 
which is at once the consequence and evidence 
of this p«»wer of self-control in the American 
people in one department of social life. It is so 
important that, in my opinion, although he had 
not recorded one other circumstance in elucida- 
tion of American civilisation, he would have done 
good service to ethical and political science by 
contributing it alone. *' I do not think," says 
he, •* that Demi»cracy is marked upon the fea- 
tures of the lower classes in the United States ; 
there is no arrogant bearing in them, as might be 
supposed from the despotism of the majority ; 
on t)ie contrary, I should say that their lower 
ranks are much more civil than our own. In his 
usual demeanour the citizen-born is quiet and 
obliging. The insolence yoti meet with is chiefly 
from the emigrant classes. I have before ob- 
served that the Americans are ^ good-tempered 
people* and to this good temper I ascribe their 
civil bearing. But why are they good tempered? 
It appears to me to be one of the fete virtues 
springing from Democracy. When the grades 
of society are distinct, as they are in the older 
institutions, when difference of rank is acknow- 
ledged and submitted to without murmur, it is 
evident that if people are obliged to control their 
tempers in presence of their superiors or equals, 
they can also yield to them with their inferiors ; 
and it is this yielding to otir tempers which ena- 
bles them to master us. But under institutions 
where all are equal, where no one admits the 
superiority of another, even if he really be so ; 
where the man with the spade in his hand will 
beard the millionaire, and where you are com- 
pelled to submit to the caprice and insolence of a 
domestic, or lose his services, it is evident that 
every man must, from boyhood, have learned to 
control his temper, as no ebullition will be sub- 
mitted to, or unfollowed by its consequences. I 
consider that it is this habitual control, forced 
upon the Americans by the nature of their in- 
stitutions, which occasicms them to be so 
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appears to have excited that deep interest in the 
f«ubject which is the only legitimate proof, in 
this world, of their success. The grand motive 
of the clergy of all sects is, no doubt, the love of 
souls; but there is a secondary circumstance 
which is, probably, not without some effect in 
securing their exertions, namely, the knowledge 
that the acceptance of their peculiar doctrines re- 
garding salvation is the bond which binds the 
people to their ministrations, and that the more 
successfully they impress a firm conviction of 
their views on their flocks, the more secure do 
they feel in obtaining the means of their own 
subsistence, and the greater also are their power 
and influence over their people. This branch 
of religious instruction, therefore, appears to be 
in a salutary and satisfactory condition in the 
United Sutes. 

But religious instructors teach also the morality 
and religion which ought to regulate human con- 
duct in this world. In the great outlines of 
secular duty, all the Christian sects are agreed ; 
and the clergy of all sects teach them to their 
flocks. In the course of my attendance in the 
churches of the United States, I could not, how- 
ever, avoid making two remarks on this subject; 
first, that, in proportion as the tenets of any sect 
represented the dangers of eternal perdition to be 
great and imminent, and the means of salvation 
to be difficult, the clergy of that sect taught 
their own doctrinal views on these points more 
zealously and more extensively, and the prac- 
tical duties of Christianity relatively less fre- 
quently; and vice versa. Secondly, That the 
teaching of practical duties was in the vast majo- 
rity of churches exceedingly general, rarely de- 
scending to specific instructions res^arding the 
proper line of conduct to be pursued m the most 
momentous and difficult departments of life. 
This defect attaches to nearly all Christian 
churches, and appeal's to me to account for the 
rapid oblivion which overtakes sermons. If I 
were to draw a comparison in this particular, I 
should say that the practical affairs of life are 
more extensively introduced into the pulpits of 
the United States than into those of Scotland, 
and the notices of sermons which have been 
given, will partly enable the reader to judge on 
this point for himself. Still, in this respect, 
religious teaching is generally defective, and I 
k • t that it is so, because when the Creator 
introduced into the world a system of causation, 
in virtue of which, when circumstances are the 
same, one event follows another in invariable 
succession; and when He bestowed on man 
faculties of observation and reflection, rendering 
him capable of observing circumstances, and 
tracing the connection between causes and 
effects, he imposed on him the duty of observ- 
ing, reflecting, and acting on system ; and the 
moral world forms no exception to this rule. If 
the constitution of the world, mental and phy- 
sical, be systematic, and if causation run through 
every department of it, then, while man acts 
without sufficient knowledge of, or reference to, 
the system of the causes in the midst of which 
he exists ; while he acts impulsively and blindly 
from the mere dictates of his inclinations, and 
upon superficial, limited, and inaccurate views 
of the qualities and adaptations of things which 
surround him, and which really determine his 
happiness or misery, he does not rise to his pro- 
per rank of a rational being. When God framed 
him and the external world on these principles. 
He clearly conferred on him the rational cha- 
racter, and it is manV duty to conform to it. If 



this view be sound, every element of external 
nature, and every organ and function of the hu- 
man mind and body which are capable, when 
properly used, of promoting human happiness, 
and when abused, of leading to misery, is a 
divine institution presented to man for his study, 
and as a guide to his practical conduct The 
pulpit, in my opinion, will never discharge its 
duty to mankind, until it shall become the expo- 
sitor also of *Mhese doings of the Lord," and 
shall inculcate the observance of them under the 
sanction of religion. The pulpit thus employed 
would contribute more effectually than it now 
does towards enlarging the sphere of the mind's 
action — presenting motives to self-control — and 
directing each individual to pursue successfully 
his real welfare both for this world and tlie next. 
Sermons of this nature would also add greatly to 
the utility of the lyceums ; because the people, 
finding the elements of natural knowledge in- 
vested with a religious interest, would apply 
themselves with more earnestness and patience 
to extend their studies under the guidance of 
scientific teachers. 

4//i/y, Professional Callings. — The great ma- 
jority of the people of the United States are en- 
gaged in arts, manufactures, commerce, naviga- 
tion, agriculture, divinity, law, and medicine ; and 
their pursuits are therefore useful, and produc- 
tive of enjoyment. As the paths of industry are 
rarely obstructed by bad laws or artificial ob- 
stacles, American civilisation, in this department, 
will bear a favourable comparison with that of 
the most advanced nations. These avocations, 
however, do not fully develope the highest 
faculties of the mind. They cultivate Acquisi- 
tiveness, Self-love, and the love of distinction, 
more than Benevolence, Veneration, Conscien- 
tiousness, and Ideality. They call the intellect 
into activity, but many of them do not necessarily 
direct it to moral objects. They are deserving 
of all praise as important elements of civilisation ; 
indeed, as necessary to the very foundations of 
it: but in order to exhibit the *' tn/crwo/ nature 
of man with lusfre and grandeur,*^ higher pur- 
suits must be added to and mingled with them. 
The schools, colleges, and the pulpit, must sup- 
ply the lustre and grandeur in which the avoca- 
tions of common life are necessarily defective. 
Great improvements in professional attainments 
remain to be made in the United States. Ameri- 
can divines are not in general so learned as those 
of England, but they appear to be more practical ; 
while the professions of law and medicine in the 
rural districts, comprising nineteen twentieths of 
the whole United States, stind in need of large 
accessions of knowledge to bring them to a par 
with the same professions in the enlightened 
countries of Europe. The improved education 
which I have suggested, would render the prao 
tice of the professions in some degree scientific 
or philosophical pursuits, in which each indivi- 
dual would endeavour, in his vocation, to appro- 
priate the laws which the Creator has established 
as essential to success, and the calm calculations 
of reason would, to some extent, regulate the 
impulsive and empirical movements which have 
hitherto been fraught with so much suffering to 
the people. 

5M/y, Political Institutions. — The American 
Declaration of Independence announces that '*all 
men are created equal," a proposition which, 
however liable to be disputed in some respects, 
has (leaving out of view the African race) been 
practically adopted as the fundamental principle 
of all the institutions and legislation of the United 



States. J t is the most powerful maxim for de- 
veloping the individual, in all his faculoa anl 
functions, that has ever been promQlgaied,Qiiu 
has certainly produced greai results. Itkpio- 
bably the first abstract proposition that is c)oty 
with an intelligible meaning in the nuDdof tie 
American child, and it influences his fondoet 
through life. It sends forth the youn^cuiieQ 
full of confidence in himself, untramiiKkd by 
authority, unawed by recognised soperiomjia 
others, and assured of a fair field for every eia> 
tion. 

In contemplating this fabric of goTenui»ii,k 
appears as a mighty school for developing tbe 
social nature of man ; and it is a school of ibt 
kind which nature dictates. The social boer 
controls its own destiny, suffers for its an 
errors, and enjoys the benefits of its owavistk 
and virtue. It gives power to every elector to 
raise or depress his own fortunes andtiioied' 
his neighbours ; but he must affect bothibeao- 
not isolate himself from his fellows, and poreix, 
in his electoral capacity, private ends and iidlTi' 
dual advantages. He must ** Love his neigllxHir 
as himself ;" for his neighbour is his eqd,ai 
will not submit to injustice. This form of f> 
verment calls on individual citizens to discbifc 
many public duties, and offers to their aiobiiioD 
numerous situations of public honour. Itquidlj 
brings home to society the experience of the con- 
sequences of its own actions : if it commit emn, 
suffering speedily indicates the necessity for iw- 
tifying mem ; if it adopt wise laws, and praw 
salutary measures, it is rewarded with ccrtm 
prosperity ; but its influence in developing liie 
internal faculties of the mind is the chief ol^«t 
of my present remarks. 

On perusing the list of officers ekcfcd by llw 
American citizen, and of whose proeeediiigB he 
is the ultimate judge, we discover thai there is 
scarcely an interest relating to homao nattweia 
this world, which is not direcdy or indirecdj 
brought before him for consideration, and pW 
to some extent under his control. The ins^ 
tions appear lo me to develope the whole faciife* 
of the individual, with little modification. He» 
educated by them in the belief that he can c» 
trol every tning but public opinion, and thatlit^ 
self-denial is required from him, except in preser^ 
ing a civil bearing in so*'.iety . If, therefore, wttrt 
have bestowed on an American citizen a large ««• 
dowment of the animal organs, with defectit 
organs of reflection and of the moral sentimens, 
he is speedily developed into an andaciojs ^ 
accomplished rogue. If to the propensities rf* 
have added intellect, butstill left the moral facoNs 
deficient, he appears as a speculative merch* 
an ambitious and unprincipled politician, ora 
dexterous and unconscientious lawyer-«f'* 
character unscrupulously turning the im^^ 
of his country, and the good nature of hisfcuow- 
citi7ens, to his private advantage. If naioi^^yj 
given the citizen a high development of w 
moral and intellectual organs, witli sobordma^ 
propensities, the institutions of his ^""^^^.^ 
fold the best of human characters; sach ani^ 
vidual is a philanthropist, a man **^. P"*[^ 
sense, of steriing honesty, and sturdy indepei»- 
ence ; in short, an ornament to human naturt 
I have known many such. The American ofr 
zen whose mental endowments are natumr 
high, and whose education has been liberal ' 
reared in a noble field. There is no glaffj 
aristocracy to obscure his moral perceptional^ 
misdirect his ambition. There is no cstablid* 
church to trammel his religious sentiments,^ 
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>btitruct his path m followuig the dictates of 
iruth; there is no servile class to corrupt his 
{elfish faculties by obsequiousaess and iiatlery. 
He is an excellent specimen of humanity, en- 
lightened, benevolent, and just, and animated by 
in ali-pervading activity. There is another class 
»f minds, by far the most common, on whom the 
three orders of facul Jes, animal, moral, and intel- 
lectual, are bestowed by nature in nearly equal 
proportions. Tiie Ameiican institutions evolve 
these faculties almost in the propoition in which 
nature gave them. Men of this class are ob- 
served to be habitually selfish, yet occasion-iliy 
generous; frequendy cunning» yet often open 
ind direct^ at times carried away by passion 
and ppejudice, but on other occasions manifest- 
ing sound judgment and honesty. 

In short, the grand feature of American society 
is ihe fulness with wliich it developes €dl the 
Realties of its individual members, without im- 
pressing peculiar biases on any of them; and 
hence its heterogeneous aspect in the eyes of 
foreigners. There is no evil and no good which 
may not be predicated of it with truth. Numerous 
examples could be adduced in support of every 
picture representing good, better, best; bad, 
worse, worst, in American society. Perhaps 
the reader may suppose that the same may be 
•aid of society in every country ; but certainly 
not to the same striking extent as in tlie United 
States. In Europe the different classes are cast 
in distinct moulds, and some of the factdties of 
the individuals constituting each class are sup- 
pressed, while others are highly developed, to fit 
thfin for their conditions. In the United States 
the individual man stands forth much more as 
Nature made him, and as freedom and equality 
have reared .him. 

It is this extraordinary activity of all the facul- 
ties which forms the most striking feature in the 
people of die United States, and it affords the 
best guaranty that they are essentially in the 
right road to a high civilisation. 

The imperfections discovered by strangers lie 
not so much in the American institutions as in 
the people. The fierce political contests, the 
sudden elevations and depressions of public af- 
fairs, the frequent changes of laws and projects, 
and the want of smoothness and harmony in the 
action of the social machinery which have been 
observed in that country, are the natural indica- 
tions that the impulsive power which is moving, 
and also the intelligence which is direcung this 
vast social body, are both operating to a great 
extent at random ; now attaming, and now miss- 
ing their object«, but ever driving on waid towards 
new experiments and evolutions. 

In the exercise of nearly all their high elective, 
i^islative, and administrative functions, the peo- 
ple and their rulers generally proceed on the 
mere dictates of commoir sense ; and as Arch- 
bishop Whatley has well observed, common 
sense is never recognised as a sufficient guide in 
the management of important affairs, except when 
the individual is ignorant of scientific principles 
of action. A sailor will probably admit that 
common sense is sufficient to enable a man to 
preach o&to practise medicine, but he will deny 
that it is adequate to the steering of a ship : He 
knows little of the difficulties of preaching and 
practising the healing art, and therefore believes 
that slender attainments will soffioe for them; 
while he is intimately acquainted with the perils 
of navigation, and justly decides that scientific 
knowledge and experience are both indispensably 
necessary to render a man an apcon^^lished navi- 



gator, instinct does not guide man as it does 
ttie iowe animals ; and leason cannot act witii- 
out extensive kuowleUge aiid laborious training. 
1 he education of tiie Ameiican people bei«.g still 
essentially defective in relation to their powers 
and duti^, their institutions, when seen in ac- 
tion, do not render justice to the wisdom uhich 
iramed them. A higher education, discipline in 
obeying the natural laws under the sanction of 
religion, and practical uioral trainmg, appear to 
me to be the lemedies for these evils. 

One test of civilisation, both in individuals and 
nations, is the power of self-command amidst 
temptations ; and a second is the capacity oi dis- 
covering and following out through ditiicuities, 
the path that leads to ultimate good. — In regard 
to the first test, it is a common remark in Scot- 
land, that the sons of excessively rigid clergymen 
occasionally run into wild immoralities wiien 
they are emancipated from pateinal restraint. 
The explanation is, that tlieir own moral and in- 
tellectual faculties have never been dissciplined to 
resist and to control the solicitations of the pro- 
pensities amidst temptations. The restraining 
and directing power has been cxterncU; and good 
conduct depended on its presence. No youiti is 
ever safe or well trained unless these powers be 
internal; for then only are they ever present 
and ever at their posts. The same rule holds 
good in the case of nations. Before the revolu- 
tion, the French people were restrained from 
action by priests, pohce officers, and a numerous 
soldiery. French society then presented fewer 
mobs, fewer detianc-es of the law, and fewer 
gigantic frauds, in propordon to the population, 
than American society does at this moment. 
But were the French of those days in a higher 
state ol civilisation than the modem Americans ? 
No. Tlieir propensiues were restrained by ex- 
temal powers, and little scope for sell-acdon was 
permitted to any of their faculties. The conse- 
quence was, that when the pressure of the piiests, 
the police, and the army, was removed, and a 
strong impulse was communicated to their minds, 
the propensities blazed forth with frightful energy 
-—there was a lack of self-control — all was dis- 
traction and anarchy ; and Napoleon restored 
order only by reapplying the external restraints. 
The American people live under no external 
restraints, except those established by God and 
by themselves. Their regulating influences are 
situated in their own minds ; and they live, not 
in a state of apathy, but in one of high excitement. 
They contend for gain, for honour, for power, 
and in all their contests, only the law of God, 
the power of conscience, the fear of public opin- 
ion, and the laws which they themselves have 
made and may abrogate at pleasure, represe their 
ebullitions, and give direction to their efforts. 
Do they exhibit the wreck of socsial order, and 
the degradation of virtue ? No ! The progress of 
civilisation has been steady and rapid. In pro- 
portion as the new territories have been filled up . 
by a numerous population; religion, law, and 
order, have been evolved in them. I was told 
by genUemen in advanced life, that in their 
younger days Kentucky was the theatre of fierce 
dueb, gouging, murders, and other gross out 
ragea, as the new states of the West at present 
are ; but in our day Kentocky is comparatively 
industrious, moral, and civilised. The latter fact 
I saw during my visit to the West in April, 1840. 
In the older and eastern states the supremacy 
of the law, the security of property, and the re- 
spect for religion, are unquestionably great. In 
the previous pages, I have described exceptions, i 



but they are unly exceptions ; and there is a con- 
stant disposition and never-ceasing effort to pre- 
vent the recurrence, and remove the causes of 
them. 

W hen this state of social affairs is regarded as 
the result of the/ree internal action of the mind 
o/tUe whole people 1 1 recogmae the presence of 
a higher general civilisalion in the United 
States than is to be found in any European coun- 
try, except , probably Switzerland, which has 
similar institutions. What European mon^^chy 
could throw such an extent of power intO' the 
bands of t e whole people as is doue in, the 
United Stales, and afterwards boast of equal 
order, law, and justice ? The oppressed, the in- 
jured, the ignorant, and untrained masscK would, 
in all probability, during the firij^t exercise of their 
power, rush headlong into anarchy* The pro- 
minence which outrages and frauds assume in 
America society is die consequence of the im- 
pulse given to all the faculues by their institu- 
tions, and of the comparative feebleness of ex- 
tcmal artificial restraints. As already mentioned,' 
the rogue is developed in all his might and ma- 
lignity, and bis greatness attracts attention ; but 
the good are developed in an equal proportion ; 
and if they do not appear equally conspicuous on 
the public stage, it is because religion and virtue 
are in their own nature meek, retiring, and un- 
ostentatious qualities. The first step towards 
self-government is the most diffi<*ult ; the Ameri- 
cans have made, and pardy succeeded in it. 
Their future progress will be less difficult. 

Captain Marryat bears testimony to a fact 
which is at once the consequence and evidence 
of this pnwer of self-c(mtrol in the American 
people in one department of social life. It is so 
important that, in my opinion, although he had 
not recorded one other circumstance in elucida- 
tion of American civilisation, he would have done 
good service to ethical and political science by 
contributing it alone. ** I do not think,*' says 
he, *• that Deml^cracy is marked upon the fea- 
tures of the lower classes in the United States ; 
there Is no arrogant bearing in tliem, as might be 
supposed from the despotism of the majority ; 
on tlie contrary, I should say Uiat their lower 
ranks are much more civil than our own. In his 
usual demeanour the citizen-bom is quiet and 
obliging. The insolt^nce you meet widi is chiefly 
from the emigrant classes. I have before ob- 
served that the Americans are a good-tempered 
people, and to this good temper I ascribe their 
civil bearing. But why are they good tempered ? 
It appears to me to be one of the few virtues 
springing from Democracy. When the grades 
of society are distincu as they are in the older 
institutions, when difference of rank is acknow- 
ledged and submitted to without murmur, it is 
evident that if people are obliged to control their 
tempers in presence of their superiors or equals, 
they can alHo yield to them with their inferiors ; 
and it is this yielding to our tempers which ena- 
bles them to master us. But under institutions 
where all are equal, where no one admits the 
superiority of another, even if he really be so ; 
where the man with the spade in his hand will 
beard the millionaire, and where you are com- 
pelled to submit to the caprice and insolence of a 
domestic, or lose bis services, it is evident that 
every man must, from boyhood, have learned to 
control his temperf as no ebullition will be sub- 
mitted to, or unfollowed by its consequences. I 
consider that it is this habitual control, forced 
upon the Americans by the nature of their in- 
atitutioDS, which occasicms them to be so 
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good tempered, when not in a state of excite- 
ment" 

The facts and the philosophy here are equally 
sound, except that American-bom •' domestics" 
are trained under the same influences with the 
rest of the community, and, if paid at the com- 
mon rate of labour and justly treated, they, as a 
class, are not insolent and capricious. Bad tem- 
per arises from unjust manifestations of Self- 
Esteem and Destructiveness, directed against 
individuals who have offended our egotism; 
while good temper is the result of Self-£steem 
and Destructiveness kept in abeyance, and Be- 
nevolence, Veneration, Conscientiousness, and 
Love of Approbation, or some of them, actively 
manifest^. If artificial diflferences of rank aflfoid 
temptations to indulge in bad temper, they, to 
that extent, foster unchristian states of mind ; 
while democratic institutions, if they cultivate 
fielf-restraint, good-nature, and civility, are un- 
questionably, in so far, the allies of virtue, and 
cherish Christian dispositions. 

With regard to the second test, I cannot bear 
' the same testimony in favour of the power of the 
American people to discover and follow forth, 
through dimculties, the path that .leads to general 
prosperity. They greatly need a higher intel- 
lectual illumination to enable them to io so. 

But it is said that the institutions of the United 
States have produced a frightful result in esta- 
blishing the tyranny of the majority. This 
subject deserves serious consideration, m 

In all political, legislative, and coi^orate as- 
semblies, the minority must, from the nature of 
things, yield to the majority, The mere fact of 
the majority in such bodies, carrying their own 
measures into effect, cannot justly be called 
tyranny. From the way in which the tyranny 
of the majority is generally spoken of, a stranger 
^to the United States might be led to suppose 
that the majority enact laws in favoui of them- 
selves to the prejudice of the minority ; but this 
is not the case. Except when legislating for the 
coloured race, the majority uniformly include 
themselves in the kws which they pass ; and if 
they be guilty of injuring the minority, it is only 
in consequence of an error in judgment, which 
-equally sdffects themselves. A few cases proba- 
bly miffht be discovered, in which the majority 
in the legislatuie of a particular state, had a com- 
mon interest which they pursued at the expense 
of the minority. 

But it may be supposed that the tyranny of 
the majority consists in elevating their own will 
into supremacy over the law ; in trampling on it, 
for instance, in their character of mobs ; in set- 
ting it at naught as jurymen ; or in forcing the 
judges to pervert it, under fear of dismissal from 
office. That examples of such evils do occur, it 
is impossible to deny ; but they are the results 
of excitement, which is generally both temporary 
and bcal; and there is constantly a reaction in 
favour of law and order. These are merely 
ebullitions of unguided feeling, and do not assume 
the character of concerted or intentional tyranny 
of the majority over the minority. Indeed, my 
impression is, that they are generally perpe- 
trated by the minorityj without the approval of 
the majori^, because, so far as my means of ob- 
servation extended, I was led to the conviction 
that a vast majority of the citizens of the United 
States condemn (bese outrages, although they 
lack legal force noA moral courage to prevent 
them. The newly settled, and therefore semi- 
barbarous, states of the west, and the slave states 
of the south» shodM be distinguished from the 



eastern and more civilised states, in discussing 
this question. The former may be compared to 
Irehmd in 1824, when an army of 86,000 men 
was needed to preserve the peace, and the latter 
to Scotland now; where 1500 soldiers suffice. 
It would lead only to error to regard the British 
Isles as one nation, and to detail Irish outrages 
as examples of the lawlessness of the Scots ; 
and it is equally fallacious to cite the crimes and 
horrors of the south and west as examples of the 
influence of democracy in the United States. In 
judging of political institutions, we are bound to 
view Uiem in those circumstances where they 
have been longest tried, and have had freest 
scope. 

Assuming, then, for the present, the eastern 
states as the objects of our contemplation, I re- 
mark that their mobs proceed, in my opinion, 
from two causes — the constant excitement in 
which the people live, which pervades all their 
faculties^ and the want of training and discipline 
in youth. Their outrages are the result of im- 
pulse, vivid and gener^, but momentary; and 
not of deliberate action on any principle. One 
feature, moroyer, distinguishes an American from 
an European mob. The moral and intellectual 
faculties are in a higher state of cultivation in the 
former than in the latter, and for this reason, the 
people are more susceptible of moral or legal 
influence, even in their highest state of excite- 
ment. A European mob is like a wild beast, 
cruel but cowardly ; the animal propensities rage 
with violence, and completely carry captive the 
moral powers. An American mob, on the other 
hand, if fairly opposed by men of courage in 
suppoit of the law, has so much more of the 
higher elements of mind in its composition, that 
it may be arrested. I am deeply impressed, 
from what I saw of the American people, with 
the conviction, that even a moderate exercise of 
moral and physical courage by the well-disposed 
membeis of society, would check their mobs in 
the bud ; and that individuals who should thus 
discharge their duty to their country would not 
encounter one half of the danger to their own 
persons from an American, that they would do 
in encountering a European mob. There seemed 
to me to be, in the eastern states, an increasing 
and deepening sense of the disgrace which these 
and similar occurrences bring upon the country, 
and a strong tendency in public opinion to arrest 
them. 

llie tyranny of the majority may be supposed 
to mean merely that in matters of opinion nobody 
dares to think, or at least to avow what he thinks, 
in opposition to the majority ; and this is really 
the only tyranny that exists. It is not correctly 
named, as I shall subsequently show; but, in 
point of fact, a very great extent of moral 
cowardice, or of fear to maintain the right, in 
opposition to public sentiment, even when it is 
unquestionably wrong, does prevail in the United 
States. Before attempting to give an explanation 
of this phenomenon, it may be insUiictive to state 
a few examples of its mode of operation. When 
the cry for war with England, formerly men- 
tioned, broke forth, the popular excitement was 
so deep and universal, that, with extremely few 
exceptions, the most enlightened patriots who 
condemned, did not dare to oppose it, but suffered 
it first to expend its force in the manner already 
described, and then only, ventured, cautiously, 
to offer to the public mind the suggestions of 
prudence and reason. Again, — in conversing 
with the friends of education on the imperfection 
of their fohools in the department of training. 



and suggesting the advantages of iniitiBf Hr. 
Wilderspin to come to the eastern ciikiiid 
show them infant training in pnetiee,— tiKt^^ 
knowiedged the defect, expressed theuulibti 
convinced of the benefit of a visit from VVildenn 
— and said that there would be no difficubi 
raising by subscription, the sum or money o^ 
site to try the experiment; but one andadiAled 
that public opinion would not saactioDR^i 
step, and tliat if they ventured on it, they m^ 
do more harm than good to the cause of eaoaai. 
Again, when a scheme was hatching in Mm- 
chusetts to overthrow the Board of Edocoi 
there were not a few influential perauns ii ^ 
ferent parts of the state, who, in private, Kkaoi- 
lodged themselves to be the friends of the W, 
and who jutfdy estimated its value, yetwiiilii 
not sufficient moral courage publiely to dak 
their convictions, and to support it I va i- 
formed of this fact by a gentleman deejri? in- 
rested in education, resident in another i^ 
who traveled through a large portion of M»- 
chusetts at the time in question, and who mk 
it an object to ascertain the state of opiniaii 
the subject. Once more, when agitation for ik 
abolition of slavery commenced intbeNewEii|> 
land states, public opinion gave up the 'm&M 
who favoured it almost to martyrdom. 

This tyranny of opinion proceeds stiD Mer; 
it takes cognisance of private actions. Wbn 
walking in the streets of a city with t cioial 
friend, he obeerved the cloak which I vqr i 
short light demiaaison garment, which I \d 
brought from Edinburgh,) and admired it, s 
suited to the American spring andedynniK. 
" Why don't you get one ?" said 1. "Becatue," 
said he, ** public opinion would uotaoetioiit: 
I should be pointed at as the ' Dandy Fsm/'" 
Some Amencans of large fortune \vhohtTebee& 
much in England, and who have adopted tkbft 
hours and the style of English dinneii,»eaf 
demned by public opinion as guilty of {w 
predilections and aiming at aristocrMy. 

Public opinion in these, and in manyoi^ 
instance^;, possesses so much force, that fefi' 
dividuals have courage to oppose it. 

In contrast to these instances, I may lesa 
that no man is afraid to avow himself to be a fi| 
or a democrat, even in localities where his 6f 
nions may be those of the minority; W^ 
acknowledge himself to be a Calvinist,aB«|i* 
or a Roman Catholic ; because these are pov» 
ful sects: In short, wherever the indlTiiW' 
backed by an influential number ofptrmii^ 
ing the same opinions with himselfn^T^^ 
It is only where one or a few individuals'^ 
to oppose a decided public sentiment thaiof! 
are in danger. Hence, in cities where ther^ 
few Unitarians, an individual, if not afraid, i(«^ 
to acknowledge himself to belong to thai it- \ 
is an error, therefore/ to speak of the tyni!* 
the majority over the minority of the !»»■ 
matters of opinion; the tyranny is rather^*' 
the public over the individual. To a pr-^ 
citizen the public is merely those who nw« * 
his own circle, and who may influence hiip* 
perity or his social estimation. 

The question next presents itself— WhaiB* 
nature of the danger which threatens indirtfe* 
who venture to avow opinions generally^ 
proved of I In the case of the politician it is* 
elusion from office : to become unpopnlar i^ 
all a man*8 prospects of rising to distincSi*' 
the state; and to every American citixeo! 
career of office, from that of constable to tfej^ 
president of the United States, is open. ' 
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constable is as deeply interested about his popu- 
larity, «tf the senator who sees the presidentship 
within his grasp. I have read advertisements 
addressed by constables to the electors, soliciting 
their votes and explaining their own principles 
and conduct, as anxiously as if they had been 
competing for the office of governor. 

To gain popularity, the public mind must be 
addresMd on its most accessible side. I have 
already described tlie great majority of American 
voters as young, ardent, impulsive, active, and 
practical, but deficient in profound and conipre- 
faensive views, and abo in the capacity of pur- 
suing a distant good through temporary obstacles 
and difficulties. I have stated, also, that their 
education, in relation to their powers and duties, 
is very defective. To gain the favour of a peo- 
ple in this condition of mind, actual fitness for 
office, with honesty and independence in the dis- 
charge of public duty, do not of themselves suf- 
fice. The candidate must render himself accept- 
able to the electors individually ; he must address 
their predominant feelings, enter into their lead- 
ing aversions and predilections, and attach him- 
self warmly to the party or cause which he 
knows them to regard with the highest favour. 
He may vouch for his own fitness for office, and 
bis own certificate will often be received, pro- 
vided, in other respects, his conduct and princi- 
ples are approved of. If he egregiously fail in 
the discharge of his public duties, he will be 
turned out of office at the end of the term for 
which he was appointed ; but the most consci- 
entious and skilful execution of his duties will 
not, in general, secure the endurance of his tenure, 
if he publicly advocate unpopular opinions, al- 
though altogether unconnec^ with his station, 
or if he belong to a party which has lost public 
fiivour and be^ displaced from power. 

The best remedy that can be proposed for the 
evils now described, appears to me to consist in 
a higher educattou and a better training of the 
electors : if they were thorouffhly instructed in 
youth, concerning the laws wnich regulate the 
prosperity of nations ; in the qualities of the hu- 
man mind, and in the indispensable necessity of 
judgment and integrity in public officers to the 
light management of their afiTairs — higher quali- 
ties would be required in their public men in 
order to gain their favour, and useful and faithful 
public servants would be retained in possession 
of their offices, out of respect to their fitness 
alone. The idea that it is possible to educate 
and train a people to act in this manner is re- 
garded by many persons as altogether visionary 
and Utopian; but to deny this is to mamtain 
that man is not a rational being. A certain ad- 
vance in the knowledge of his own faculties and 
of (he external world, and of their adaptations to 
Bach other, was necessary before the development 
9f his rational nature could fairly commence, and 
this knowledge has not yet been generally com- 
nunicated to the young, nor have they been 
rained in accordance with it, in the United 
States. That, in their actual condition, their 
kctions and judgments should partake of the 
character of impulse and direct perception, is 
nevitable ; but their capacity to advance to a 
t%her etate of civilisation is not by this circum- 
itance necessarily excluded. 

The danger which besets an individual in his 
nivate capacity in consequence of openly advo- 
cating unpopular opinions, may be best elucidated 
»y referring to the instances already adduced. If 
iny citizen propose improvements in education 
Of which the puWc mind is not prepared, thoee 



individuals whose interests or whose pride would 
suffer, or whose habits of thinking and acting 
would be invaded by the change, naturally op- 
l>08e them. The common schools are placed 
under the management of directors and inspectors 
chosen by the people, and the reformers must 
obtain these offii-es before they can give efi^ect to 
their benevolent designs. But the people, being 
ignorant of the nature and utility of the proposed 
changes, are easily operated upon by the insinua- 
tions, misrepresentations and declamations of the 
hostile parties, who are scattered every wliere 
among them, and who by these means experience 
little difficulty in rendering the reformers unpo- 
pular, and thus preventing their election. The 
gentlemen who told me that the proposal to invite 
Wilderspin to the United States, would retard, 
instead of forwarding, the desired improvements 
in training, were sound in their judgment ; be- 
cause the prejudices of the people against 
foreigners, and their dislikes to innovation in 
their school systems, would, while they were 
ignorant of the nature of the proposed improve- 
ment, have ensured the exclusion of its projectors 
from office, and placed its opponents in power 
over the schools. The remedy for this evil is 
gradually to open up the subject to the public 
mind in lectures and through the press : or to 
carry the scheme into execution in some private 
seminary, and then show it to the people in action. 
After they comprehend its advantages, they will 
adopt it And accordingly, the project of im- 
provement by training is not abandoned by those 
who perceive its value ; but they are proceeding 
prudently to prepare the people to receive and 
sanction it. So far from this condition of things 
being an unmitigated evil, it is attended with 
many benefits. It leads moral reformers to con- 
sider their measures thoroughly, and by antici- 
pating opposition, to detect the weak points of 
their schemes. Jt also imposes on them the 
necessity of addressing the reason and moral 
sentiments of the people, and of thus aiding in 
cultivating their rational nature; and, in my 
opinion, the ultimate test of the merits of all in- 
stitutions, is the degree in which they promote 
the accomplishment of this end. 

The dangers which individuals incur from 
braving public opinion in their personal habits 
or pursuits bear a relation to two circumstances 
— the extent of their own dependence on that 
opinion— ^and if they be independent of it, on the 
degree of their own sensitiveness of disappro- 
bation. In the case of clergymen, physicians, 
and lawyers, the dependence of the individual on 
public opinion is direct and striking, and in most 
mercantile pursuits, also, opinion may, to a con- 
siderable extent, influence individual prosperity. 
Besides, the example of bowing to it, set by the 
aspirants after public offices, who are generally 
the boldest, most active, an() influential* members 
of the community, generates and cultivates the 
habit of doing so in those who move in a private 
sphere; and the habit being once established, 
sensitiveness increases in proportion to its uni- 
versal prevalence and duration, until at last, in 
many instances, it degenerates into a dread of 
public disapprobation, so powerful that it para- 
lyses virtue, and deserves no milder epithet than 
that of moral cowardice. 

This extreme sensitiveness is a peculiar cha- 
racteristic of the Americans. But, as I have 
already described the minds of the people to be 
developed by their institutions in aU their facul- 
ties, each man according to his own nature, and 
as each may be discern^ pursuing his individual 



objects with a predominating egotism, there 
appears to be a contradiction between these two 
portraitures of society. The representations 
wear the air of paradox ; and, in point of fact, » 
nothing struck me so forcibly in the United 
States as the inconsistency between one aspect 
of the character of the people and another. Phre- 
nologically, I explain these anomalous appear- 
ances by the impulsive activity oi all the faculties, 
undirected by any great landmarks either of 
established custom, sentiment, or reason. The 
faculties themselves are heterogeneous in their 
objects and feelings, and if they be manifested 
freely, one in one set of circumstances, and an- 
other in another, without a presiding guide, in- 
consistency will be evolved by nature herseld 
Within the limits permitted by public opinion, 
an American will pursue his pleasure and his 
interest, as if no other being existed in the world ; 
his egotism may then appear complete ; but when 
he meets an opposing public opinion, he shrinks 
and is arrested. The state of manners allows a 
pretty wide latitude of self-indulgence, and 
foreigners reporting on this phasis of character 
describe the people as personifications of egotism ; 
but when the limit of public opinion is reached, 
this egotist may be seen quailing before, although 
virtue, honour, and religion, should call on him 
to brave it Again, he will not pursue his self- 
indulgence so far as to give personal oflence to 
his neighbour, becatise this would be resented. 
In short, he has that vivid regard to opinion, that 
he restrains himself whenever he incurs the risk 
of its condemnation ; and if he act improperly, 
it is because opinion toleiates the wrong. 

British authors, however, have in general 
erroneously estimated the comparative influence 
of public opinion in their own country and in tlie 
United States. It appears to me to be pretty 
nearly as active and influential in Britain as it is 
in America, certain differences in its modes of 
operation being taken into consideration. In 
Britain society is divided into a number of dis- 
tinct classes, each of which has standards of opi- 
nion of its own. There is a public opinion 
peculiar to each class, and that opinion has 
acquired definite forms by the influence of ancient 
institutions. The opinions and modes of feeling . 
of the individuals in each class, grow witli theire 
growth and strengthen with their strength, aural 
in the maturity of life these conventional impr«ich 
sions appear to be absolutely natural. The ig in 
ferences between the grades of society prodi dif- 
corresponding differences in opinion and mcioun- 
of action ; and when an observer surveys it 
viduals of each class acting according to their oe to 
perceptions of propriety, he may imagine ihyice 
because they diffei, each is manifesting a fi^ld 
moral independence, in following the dictates 
his own judgment. But this is an error. 
America all men are regarded as equal ; there is 
no distinct separation into classes, with a set of 
established opinions and feelings peculiar to each. 
As society is young, and the institutions are 
recent, there are no great influences in operation 
to mould opinion into definite forms, even within 
this one circle, which nominally includes all 
American citizens. The proper contrast, there- 
fore, is between the power of public 'opinion in 
an English grade and in the American single cir- 
cle ; and, if so viewed, the difference will not be 
found to be so greatly against the Americans as 
is generally supposed. 

The English candidates for public offices do 
not bow to popular opinions, because the people 
have no offices to beitow ; bat if we p'^lect the 
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fashionable circle in London, and consider how 
many of the individuals who move in it could be 
induced by the dictates of reason, or even by 
motives of moral or religious dnty, to brave its 
opinions, and to pursue a line of conduct, how- 
ever Yirtuous, that was stigmatised by the whole 
circle as vulgar or unfashionable, we should find 
ihe number very small. The same lack of moral 
courage which is considered so peculiar to the 
Americans, would be found almost universally 
prevalent in it. If we proceed to another grade, 
tb^ same fear of incurring disapprobation will be 
ibund to pervade its members ; and so down to 
the lowest, where public opinion ceases to act 
In regard to private conduct the same result 
presents itsdf. In Edinburgh, a certain style of 
entertainment is in use in a certain rank ; and, 
although many condemn the pomp, circumstance, 
and heavy vanity of the style, not one individual 
out of fifty will venture to depart from the esta- 
blished usage. In Scotland^ instead of the 
tyranny of the majority, we live under ♦' the fear 
of the folk ;'* and the most inattentive observer 
must have remarked that it is a most potential 
fear. It sends thousands to church who privately 
confess that they derive little edification from the 
exercises; it withholds thousands from counte- 
nancing their inferiors in society lest they should 
be regarded as ungehteel ; and it impels countless 
multitudes to give an ostensible adherence to opi- 
nions and observances of which they, in their 
consciences, disapprove. Recently a religious 
party in Scotland, animated with an extraordinary 
seal for the observance of the Sabbath, has de- 
nounced as sinful, and suppressed, interments of 
the dead on that day. This prohibition does not 
afiect the rich, among whom it is not the custom 
to bury on Sundays ; but it is a cruel tyranny 
over the poor, who, by interring on that day, 
/"^^speedily remove a corpse from their small 
/ ^s*^® ^^^ ^^^^^ friends and relatives pre- 

^--^company the funeral without the loss 
a^ *^ wages, and who themselves are saved 
^ «>> ^.'flf a day's labour at the time when dis- 
^fl death are pressing most severely on their 
^. Besides, a service more solemn and 
acre congenial with a religious frame of mind 
whan a funeral, can scarcely be imagined. Never- 
theless, few defenders of the poor man's rights 
•.ive appeared among the upper ranks of society ; 
ul it is my firm conviction that the fear of being 
^ar^ed with countenancing Sabbath breaking 
d infidelity, has been the chief cause of the 
•fnce of thousands who in their consciences do 
A ap )rove of the prohibition. 
^ The view here presented of the mode in which 
Dinion opetates in Britain may be illustrated by 
a example, in which the opinion, not of a cir- 
cle only, but of the whole society, was invaded. 
When the discovery by Dr. Gall of the functions 
of the brain, and ojf a system of mental philoso- 
phy emanating from it, was first presented to the 
British public, it contradicted the opinions of 
physicians, lawyers, divines, men of letters, and 
philosophers generally, as well as those of the 
people, respecting the subjects to which it related. 
How was it received ? Did the reviewers, the 
men of science, the physicians, and the doctors 
in divinity, investigate it, and brave public opinion 
by proclaiming its merits ? No ! It was intui- 
tively felt that the discovery, if true, would con- 
vict numerous persons of ignorance in matters 
of importance, in which they had hitherto been 
believed by the public to be learned, and that this 
mortification, above all things, was to be avoided. 
By a nearly unanimous consent, therefore, the 



press and public delivered over Dr. Gail, Dr. 
bpurzheim, and their few followers, to the most 
unmeasured ridicule and abuse ; while hundreds 
who saw that the public was wrong, shrunk with 
terror from even whispering such an impression ; 
and at the present day, when a quarter of a cen- 
tury of investigation and debate has considerably 
diminished the discredit of avowing a leaning to 
Phrenology, I could present a pretty considera- 
ble list of physicians of reputation, of divines of 
talent and consideration, and of accomplished 
private gentlemen, who entertain an unhesitating 
conviction of its truth and importance, and who 
nevertheless are afraid publicly to acknowledge 
this conviction, or to act on it. I have often 
been couaseled to lay aside Phrenology, and 
employ myself in investigations approved of by 
public sentiment, and been told that the career of 
honour would then be opened to me; while I 
have been wained of the unpopularity and other 
evil consequences that would attend an opposite 
course of action. It did dot fall to my lot to wit- 
ness in America any greater prostitutions of con- 
science and judgment at the shrine of public 
opinion than I daily witness in my own country ; 
and if in America the necessity for such sacri- 
fices be greater than it is in Britain, the only 
cause of the difiference is, that in Britain we are 
able to address a larger class of educated and re- 
fiecting men, who will bestow a second consi- 
deration on matters of social importance, and 
whose opinions will ultimately sway those of 
the people^ In the American states, individuals 
of the educated class do not feel conscious of 
their own power, not so much on account of their 
being few in number, as because they are little 
united among themselves, and address a mass of 
their fellow citizens who wield power without 
possessing commensurate intelligence, and on 
whom, therefore, it is difficult to make an impres- 
sion by means of reason. - 

The inconsistency of the phenomena presented 
by the American society, strikes a stranger still 
more forcibly when he observes, not only the 
impunity, but the success, with which public 
opinion is occasionally braved by certain indi- 
viduals. There are men to whom nature has 
given a predominant development of Self-Es- 
teem and Firmness, with deficient Love of Ap- 
probation, who, so far from courting the approval 
of society, erect themselves into standards to 
which they expect the world to conform, and 
who never hesitate to set public opinion at defi- 
ance when it suits their interest or ambition to 
do so. No individuals prosper more than these 
in the United States. Quackery and bold pre- 
tension in every fprm meet with extraordinary 
encouragement and success. There is in that, 
as in other countries, not only a large share of 
credulity, the ofi^spring of ignorance, ready to 
swallow* every bait presented by ingenious impu- 
dence, but there is a sort of admiration of the 
courage of that man who can boldly walk in his 
own path, regardless of the scorn, and taunts, 
and opposition of society ; his very impudence 
confers on him a species of importance ; and if 
he only avoid gross personal immoralities, he 
may make his way to fortune or distinction with 
surprising success. There is another class of 
men, to whom nature has given predominant or- 
gans of Conscientiousness and Firmness, who 
also occasionally brave public opinion in obedi- 
ence to the dictates of duty. Of these Dr. Chan- 
ning is an illustrious example. They do not, 
however, proclaim disagreeable truths to their 
countrymen without suffering pain io their feel- 



ings, and a temporary abaieioeot o( thdr feh 
soual consideration; but the quality of RKial 
courage in this form is so rare, and its valoe » 
highly appreciated, that they draw towards tboa- 
selves a profound sympathy and warm admic^ 
tion from Uie virtuous and enlightened, noA tbej 
actually produce a powerful effect. In shoit, die 
Americans are themselves ashamed of their evs 
lack of moral intrepidity, and they highly hxaau 
the quality when it is displayed by one of ibex 
number in virtue's cause. How are Uieae ap- 
parent contradictions to be reconciled ? 

Before answering this question, we may £lis 
consider the origin of the infiuence of pnblie 
opinion on the minds of iodividuab. Man iii 
being obviously destined by nature to live in ie 
social state, 'i'he same fundamental faculties ae 
common to all, but they are conferred on diio^ 
ent individuals in difiSerent degrees at streaglh. 
While, therefore, there is an identity of nataie, 
there are striking individual differences io miid, 
which give li^^e to diversities of feeUng, taleosi, 
and dispositions. These differences may be re- 
garded as-, to some extent, the repulsive ekmo* 
of society ; but nature has bestowed on us abot 
very powerful faculty of Love of Approbansa, 
(its organs are among the largest in die bram,) 
which inspires us with the desire of the appioff^ 
of our fellow men. I'his faculty preseais m 
with motives to smooth down our pecuioiiaet, 
to forego our individual indulgences, and tocoi- 
form as far as possible to the opinions, maoBen, 
and habits of our neighbours, in order to ijhim 
their approbation ; in short, it Madacamises the 
highway of social intercourse, and renders it 
agreeable and smooth. But this faculty needs 
the illumination of knowledge and the gsidaace 
of moral and religious principle to prevent it from 
degenerating into an universal complaisance, equal- 
ly ready to acquiesce in the pretensions o( xyat 
as to approve of the excellence of virtne. When 
the quality is deficient in a people, theintereoune 
of society is harsh ond disagreeable ; bat, wfaa 
it is too powerful and ill-regulated, it naay exped 
itself in an universal approval of the opinions if 
the day, and induce them to shrink from eoa- 
demningany generally rqceived objector opiniau 
lest they should give offence, or incur disappio- 
bation. It then undermines truth, by sappis^ 
the foundations of moral courage. 

When this faculty acts along with the lore ^ 
wealth or of power its selfish influence is anf- 
men ted, because the approbation of society con- 
duces direcdy to the gratification of these desires 
In the United States, these objects are esferir 
pursued by a large majority of the people,' wd 
th IS the vast infiuence of public opinion aani^ 
them is accounted for. But Love of Apprafat- 
tion, when combined in ocUon with the tead- 
ments of Benevolence, Conscientioosnesi^ Fsae- 
ration, and enlightened intellect, takes a VoftiR 
aim ; it then desires distinction on acscoust eC in- 
tellectual attainments, holiness, charity, audlisth, 
and it desires only the approval of men of riiui- 
ous lives and cultivated understandings. 

Far, therefore, from re^rding the great power 
of public opinion in the United States as in its^ 
an evil, I view it as a gigantic -controlling iofit)- 
ence which may become the most efficient aBj 
of virtue. It is delightful to see the human naoML 
when emancipated from artificial fetters, evolving 
from its own deep fountains a mighty restnunkif 
power, far superior in force and effioaey lor tbf 
acoomplishreent of good, to all the devices » 
vented by the self-constituted guides of rornikini 
At present this power is operalbg in the UniiBd 
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States essentially as a blind impulse ; many of 
the artificial standards erected in Europe by 
monarchy, aristocracy, feudalism, established 
churches, and oiher ancient institutions for its di- 
rection, have been broken down, and no other 
standards have yet been erected in their place. 
No manners or maxims have yet received the 
stamp of general acceptation, to enable opinion 
to settle on them with security. 

Thai this is the true theory of the phenomena 
of public opinion, is rendered probable by the 
fact that its mighty influence is of recent growth. 
For mafiy years after the Revolution, it was not 
felt to the same extent as at present— opinion 
continued to be modified by the monarchical 
feelings in which the people had been educated, 
long after they became their own rulers. It is 
only within these five and twenty years that the 
people have discovered and chosen to wield their 
own sovereign authority ; and as if for the very 
purpose of controlling them, public opinion has 
within the same period developed its stupendous 
powers. The ground is gradually becoming 
cleared of the antiquated posts and rails that di- 
rected public sentiment into particular paths ; and 
the question occurs, what is destined to supply 
their place T Christianity will readily occur, aa 
the most desirable guide ; but at present, and for 
some generations, its influence will be limited by 
the conflicts existing between the different sects. 
Besides, ^e pulpit still devotes too little of its 
attention to secular affairs, and there are yet too 
few instances of combination among Christians 
of all denominations to accomplish general prac- 
tical good, irrespective of their several doctrinal 
views. May not some aid be obtained from the 
maxims of moral and political science, founded 
on a sound interpretation of the nature of man 
and of the external world, and of their reciprocal 
relationship? If the mere forms of monarchy, 
aristocracy, feudalism, and religious establish- 
ments, often at variance with reason and the best 
interests of mankind, have become fetters with 
which opinion has been bound as in adamantine 
chains, why may not the dictates of God's wis- 
dom, when developed to the understanding and 
impressed upon the moral sentiments from in- 
fancy, produce as powerful and a much more 
salut-iry effect T The United States must look 
to instruction in moral and political science, aided 
and sanctioned by religion, for the re- election of 
standards and guides of opinion ; and to the ac- 
complishment of this object the new philosophy 
will constitute a valuable assistant. 

One distinct cause of the fear of individuals 
to oppose public opinion, when wrong, i» the 
want of reliance on the moral tendency of the 
pablic mind, and on its inclination to correct its 
own errors, and to do justice to those who have 
braved its disapprobation in defence of truth. The 
vivid excitement under which opinion is formed, is 
one element in producing this terror ; but another 
unquestionably is the. uncertainty which is felt 
regarding both the principles and motives by 
w^hich, at any moment, it may be swayed. The 
public intellect is practical and direct, and it 
neither investigates principles nor embraces dis- 
tant or comprehensive views ; while the public 
feeling is composed of a confused jumble of 
selfish and moral impulses, the course of which, 
i>n any particular emergency, often defies calcu- 
lation. Nevertheless the race is ever onward ; 
there is little looking back, little calm reflection, 
little retracing of steps once taken, unless some 
nnsurmountable obstacle presents itself, which, 
Irom its magnitude and immovabiISty,.defleoCs the 



public mind, or makes it recoil upon itself. It 
appears to me also that the organs of Benevo- 
lence and Veneration are larger and more power- 
ful than those of Conscientiousness in the Anglo- 
Saxon race in general ; and that in consequence, 
both the Americans and British are more distin- 
^lished for benevolent and religious feelings than 
for an acute sense of justice. This defect ren- 
ders it more arduous for individuals, either in 
Britain or America, to take their stand on high 
moial principle in opposition to public opinion, 
because the faculty which prompts to the rectifi- 
cation of error, and the redressing of injustice, is 
comparatively feeble in the common mind. But 
this imperfection may be removed by a more 
assiduous cultivation of the faculty of Conscien- 
tiousness in the young. If the common schools 
embued the youthful mind with a clear know- 
ledge of its own faculties, of the laws appointed 
by the Creator for their guidance, and also of the 
natuial laws which regulate the progress of so- 
ciety, this information might come in place of 
monarchical and feudal institutions for the guid- 
ance of opinion, and might afford fixed starting 
points, from which the moralist and statesman, 
the divine and the philanthropist, could advance 
with safety, in their endeavours to check the 
people when bent on erroneous courses of ac- 
tion. 

In short, if the gigantic regulating and con- 
trolling power of public opinion, evolved by the 
free institutions of America, were enlightened and 
guided by the principles of Christianity and Sci- 
ence, instead of being lefit to act impulsively and 
as it were blindly, it would prove itself not a 
tyrant, but a protector to virtue, law, order, and 
justice, far more efficient than any that has hith- 
erto been discovered. It would leave thought 
and action absolutely free, within the legitimate 
limits of all the faculties, (which none of the 
guides of opinion erected by human invention 
has ever done ;) while it would apply an irresisti- 
ble check at the very point where alone a check 
would be wanted — that which separates the 
boundaries of good and evil. 

I have made these remarks unhesitatingly, be- 
cause I believe them to embody some truth : but 
I admit that it may be long before the American 
people will appreciate them, and longer still be- 
fore they will attempt to carry them into eflTeci ; 
but with a nation, as with the God of nations, a 
thousand years is as one day, and if the views be 
sound, they will not lose their character or im- 
portance by delay. 

Whatever estimate may be formed of the adap- 
tation of the new philosophy to the wants of the 
American people as a guide to opinion, there can 
be little doubt that some general moral influence, 
which should command respect and pervade the 
Union, would be highly useful. The division 
of the country into states, and these into counties 
and townships, each of which becomes an ab- 
sorbing focus of interest to its own inhabitants, 
retards the difiusion of much valuable knowledge, 
and to some extent paralyses moral cflbrt. I met 
with highly intelligent persons in Connecticut, 
interested in education, who knew nearly nothing 
of the organisation and action of the board of 
education in Massachusetts, although this state is 
divided from Connecticut only by a line. Not 
only so, but before I led the United States, the 
Common School Journal of Connecticut had 
ceased to be published, owing to the want of 
subscribers. It was a very ably conducted, use- 
ful, and cheap periodical, but it did not discuss 



polities, nor theological controversy, nor news ; 
it was full only of high moral and practical iolbr- 
mation relative to tlie improvement of education; 
and this object interested so few persons that it 
could not find subscribers suflicient to support its 
existence! In Pennsylvania still lees n known 
by the public of what is doing in Massachusetts 
or the other states in mere moral pursuits ; and 
so with other portions of the Union. Lai^ 
numbers of religious papers are published in the 
states, but the circulation of nearly the whole of 
them is local. 

In New York several weekly papers devotad 
to general literature have recenUy been instituted, 
gigantic in poiiit of size, and intended, by their 
contents and moderate price, to command a cir- 
culation throughout the Union ; but their success 
also has been limited. The circulation of Cham- 
bers's Edinburgh Journal in Great Britain and 
Ireland, with a population of 24,000,000, is 
stated to be about 70,000 weekly, while the 
highest circulation of any one of these N. York 
papers, I was assured, does not exceed, on an 
average, 15,000 weekly, among a population of 
18,000,000. There is a great diflerence also 
in the matter contained in these publications. 
Chambers's Journal is reprinted in New York, 
but has only a small circulation. It is too didac- 
tic and too little exciting to possess general in- 
terest in America. The New York publications 
are composed of the plunder of European novels 
and magazines ; of reports of sermons by popu- 
lar preachers ; of stories, horrors, and mysteries ; 
of police reports, in which crime and misery are 
concocted into melo-dramas, now exeiting sym- 
pathy, now laughter ; with a large sprinkling of 
news and politics. As they obtain the largest 
and most general circulation of all the publica- 
tions in the Union, they may be regarded as re- 
presenting to some extent the general mind ; and 
certainly they are not calculated to convey a high 
opinion of it. It wohld be a great advantage to 
the Union if a piiper, composed partly on the 
principles of Addison'u Spectator-Staking cogni- 
sance of mannem and minor morals, and partly 
on those of Chambers's Journal^- combining 
didactic iuj^tntction with a reasonable amotmt of 
entertaining reading, could bo established and 
widely circuLited ; a paper which should serve 
as the gazette of the philanthropist, of the moral 
and intellectual of all parts of the Union, which 
should inform each of what the other is doing in 
the great cause of human improvement, and dif- 
fuse useful intelligence into every town and coun- 
ty of every state. 

Such a publication might, in time, serve to 
create a moral public opinion, and do vast service 
to the civilisation of the Union. But it should 
be conducted by a person of much wisdom and 
disdretion, and be cosmopolitan in its principles. 
The difficulty is gteat in finding such a person. 
The success of Chambers's Edinburgh Journal 
is owing pardy to the sagacity, perseverance, and 
industry of both its editors ; but it has also been 
materially promoted by the genius and peculiar 
bent of mind of one of its conductors, Mr. Ro- 
bert Chambers — in whom a combination of mental 
qualities, rarely met witfi, occurs. Hence, the 
work has been marked from its commencement 
by an unity of design, a variety of matter, popu- 
lar interest, and scientific solidity, never before 
exhibited in any similar work — added to which 
is a presiding morality and sound sense, that re- 
commend it equally to the peer and the peasant. 
I deem it necessary to make these remarks re- 
specting the special qualities employed in con- 
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ducting Ghamben's Journal, beoause I do not 
consider that any association of men of talent, 
although backed by ample funds, could render 
such a periodical successful either in Britain or 
the United States, without at least one conductor 
peculiarly fitted for the task by his mental endow- 
ments, tastes, studies, and attainments ; and any 
attempt to institute such a work which should 
end in failure and disappointment would retard 
instead of advancing the accomplishment of its 
objects. The local newspapers, in general, do 
not circulate moral intelligence* I frequently 
>ead in the Common School Journal of Massa- 
chusetts articles of great interest connected with 
the advancement of public instruction ; but, ex- 
cept in a few instances, they were not copied by 
the press with a view to diffuse them through 
the state. It was not because the School Jour- 
nal's circulati(m superseded the necessity of this, 
but because the editors of the newspapers were 
not sufficiently interested in education to perceive 
the value of the information to their readers. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 
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New Haven, March 20. Phrenology, — The 
subject of the following case was introduced to 
me by a medical friend. On 15th September, 
1833, Lemuel Camp, now aged 86, temperament 
bilious-sanguine, keeper of an oyster tavern in 
this city, was shooting, when the gun burst, and 
the iron which closes the end of the barrel was 
driven into his skull, and buried in his brain, in 
the region of Eventuality. He fell, but soon re- 
covered sensation, and walked home, a mile and 
a half, assisted by two young men. He was 
conscious ail the time; felt little pain, and sus- 
tained little loss of blood. Dr. Knight traveled 
three miles to reach him, and then extracted the 
iron. He felt a terrible wrench when it was 
withdrawn, but no ^other severe consequences. 
The broken portions of the skull were extracted, 
part of the brain came away, the skin closed on 
the wound, and in five weeks he was able to 
walk abroad. He gave me this information him- 
self, in presence of a medical friend of his own, 
and added that his mind has never been affected ; 
but his friend informed me that Camp's wife de- 
clares that, since the accident, he has been obli- 
vious of things and occurrences. He will come 
into the house, lay down his whip, and in a 
minute forget where he has put it. After being 
exposed to severe cold, and after drinking, lie is 
liable to be seized with involuntary muscular 
action, amounting to convulsions. In other re- 
spects, his health is good. He took a box out 
of his pocket and showed the iron and the broken 
pieces of bone which he carried in it, and he 
quite seriously assured me, that for the first year 
after the accident, if any person rattled these in 
the box, or meddled with them, his wound would 
ache, although he were a mile distant from the 
box and bones, and had no previous suspicion of 
any such interference ! After the first year, this 
acute sensibility ceased ! I felt the edges of the 
wound in the skull, and found them irregular, 
and the injury seemed to be chiefly on the lefl 
side. There is, however, in the box a portion 
of the frontal bone to which the falx hsMl been 
attached, and both Dr. Knight and Dr. Hooker 
afterwards mentioned, that they considered that 
both sides of the brain had been injured at the 
point in question. Dr. Knight had no doubt that 



the longitudinal sinus was ruptured, and ac- 
counted tor the small hemorrhage by the wound 
being low in the forehead. Dr. Hooker said, 
that the patient's intellectual faculties are not im- 
paired. This was all the light I could obtain on 
the case. The injury was confined almost en- 
tirely to the organs of Eventuality, and I could 
form no accurate estimate of the state of effi- 
ciency of this faculty, from the short interview 
which I had with the patient, who, besides, was 
not a reflecting man. I must therefore leave the 
reader to form his own opinion, whether the 
mind of the patient was entire or not. 

Professor Hooker mentioned to me, that my 
lectures had made few converts to Phrenology in 
New Haven ; in answer to which remark, I re- 
peated the statement made in my introductory 
lecture, that the truth of Phrenology could be 
ascertained only by observation^ and that the 
object of my lectures was, not to prove its truths 
but simply to teach what was to be observed, 
and how to observe ; and, therefore, that the more 
scientific any audience was, the fewer would be 
the believers . through sheer credulity, an order 
of converts which I did not desire. Professor 
Silliman, on the other hand, in seconding the 
resolutions adopted by the class, mentioned that 
he had attended four courses of lectures on phre- 
nology, and that he was satisfied that the great 
principles pf the science were well founded ; 
thus showing that, in his case, cx>nviction bore a 
relation to the extent of observation on the sub- 
ject. 

Reversed Organs. — Many objections to phre- 
nology are founded on the supposed want of 
symmetry between the two sides of the brain. 
The differences between the arrangement of the 
convolutions on the one side and the other are 
not greater than between the distribution of the 
veins in the right arm and the left. Nature oc- 
casionally makes considerable deviations from 
the common position of particular organs in the 
body ; and, indeed, in some instances, entirely 
reverses their usual locality. This is well known 
to medical men, but for the sake of the non- 
medical reader, I present Dr. Hooker's descrip- 
tion of a preparation of a human subject which I 
examined in his anatomical museum. 

** In the winter of 1838-9, a subject brought 
into the anatomical rooms of the Medical Institu- 
tion of Yale College, was found to have a perfect 
lateral transposition of the viscera of the body. 
The heart was on the right side ; the right lung 
had two, the leA three lobes, ihe descending 
aorta lay on the right side of the spine, the vena 
cava on the left ; the liver with the gall-bladder 
on the left, the spleen on the right side. The 
bloodvessels, nerves, and other parts, were ex- 
amined with the utmost minuteness, and not the 
least exception was found to a perfect transposi- 
tion of all the parts, every thing appearing per- 
fectly normal except in position. The subject 
was a man apparently fifty-five years old, and 
had undoubtedly been a hard-labouring man, as 
was indicated by the thickened cuticle of the 
hands, the large muscles, and other circum- 
stances. He appeared to have died from acute 
disease of the lungs." 

Professor Hooker showed me a skull bearing 
an inscription-— Richard J. Wethby, died Dec. 
10, 1820, aged thirty-one, on which I remarked 
that the organs of Constructiveness must have 
been very large, because they had depressed the 
edges of the super-orbitar plate on which they 
had rested, towards the ethmoidal fossae, and 
also raised a considerable elevation externally at 



the usual place on each side ; while the mpm 
of Language must have been very small, becaise 
the super-orbitar plate was convex, instead of 
being concave, which is usually the case, when 
they had rested on it Dr. Hooker meDtioned 
that the man whose skull this was had been a 
stone-cutter ; he* had died of conaumptioD, lad, 
during hb illness, had given himself to be oade 
into a skeleton after death. He was a verja. 
pert artificer in stone, and so deScient inhfr 
giiage that in conversation he was not only sbw, 
but used extraordinary words, through deficiener 
in commanding tlie usual vocabulary. 

March 23. Ther. 37^. Presentation of 9 
Silver Vase. — This evening a beautiful ad 
richly ornamented silver vase was presented to 
me in Howard's Hotel by the ladies and geoik- 
men who had attended ray two courses of Ik- 
tures in New York. It was delivered by Mr. 
E. P. Huribut, the author of the work on **€inl 
Office and Political Ethics," formerly alluded to, 
in their names, in presence of an assemblage of 
the subscribers, and prefaced by a speech, of ibe 
merits of which it is not suitable for me to speaL 

March 25. Ther. 27^ Vvnt to Ohio aai 
Kentucky. — This day we left New York, a^ 
companied by a much valued American fneod, 
on a visit to Cincinnati and Kentucky, not vidi 
the view of lecturing, but to see something of ^ 
interior of the country before returning to Es- 
rope. We went to Philadelphia, and theoceio 
Baltimore, by the Philadelphia, Wilmington, ad 
Baltimore Railway. 

April 2. Ther. 32''. We proceeded to Fre- 
derick, (Maryland,) a distance of sixty miles, bjr 
a railway which runs for a great part of the vav 
along the bank of a small river, the P^tspsco, 
flowing in a beautifully wooded narrow i^ky. 
At Frederick we hired an exclusive extra to earrv 
us by the National Road to Wheeling oa \he 
Ohio river, and traveled the distance, 221 mikst 
in four days, bavin? stopped each night to ileep. 
We descended tlie Ohio in a steamboat, and »- 
rived at Cinninnati at A. M. on the 8th of Apcu 
The thermometer then stood at 40^. The torn 
disappointed rac, noi in consequence of its ovn 
defects, but of the exaggerated descriptions of ii 
which I had read. It is a hand.^ome dty of 
50,000 inhabitants, and a marvellous exam(^ of 
the rapid increase of the country in wealth aud 
population. In 1705, Cincinnati contained 5(^ 
in 1800, 750; in 1810, 2500; in 1820, 10,000; 
in 1830, 25,000; and now, in 1840, it is esti- 
mated to contain 50,000 souls. Mrs. TroUofve's 
bazaar is converted into a lecture room, and isn 
object of curiosity to strangers. 

April 13. Ther. 32°. nsitto General^' 
rison. — General Harrison, the whig candid 
for the Presidency of the United States ai ^ 
election in November, 1840, lives at North Beii 
on the Ohio, 16 miles below Cincinnati; u^ 
one of his friends having offered to introduce as 
to him, we sailed down the river, and wailed oi 
him. As he has since been elected presic^rt, 1 
few particidars of his history may be interestiDf 
to the reader. General Harrison was born ii 
Virginia, on the 9th February, 1773, He ir» 
educated at Hampden Sydney Colle^, and ifacD 
repaired to Philadelphia to pursue the study 0^ 
medicine under Dr. Benjamin Rush. In 1791- 
he abandoned the profession of medicine, an^ 
obtained from General Washington a commissioi 
as ensign in the first regiment of the TTnitec 
States Artillery. He served in the war with tk 
Indians, in the Northwest Territory; and fl 
^AA soldier, speaking of his appearance at ^ 
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timet remarked, '* I would as soon have thought 
ot putting my wife in the service as this boy ; 
bui 1 have been out wiih him, and I find those 
smooth cheeks are on a wise head, and that sHght 
frame is almost as tough as my own weather- 
beaten carcass." Peace was concluded with the 
Indians in 1795, and Captain Harrison was ap- 
pointed to tlie commanU of Fort Washington 
(now Cincinnati,) where he married the daughter 
of John Cleves Symmes, the founder of the 
Miami setdements. He subsequently retired to 
his farm near Cincinnati, and soon acquired that 
taste for agiiculture which, through a long life, 
has prompted him, when not engaged in public 
service, to return to the plough, and where we 
found him at our visit. 

General Harrison's residence at North Bend 
consists of a centre house of two stories, now 
covered with dap-boards, but which the general 
told us is really buili of logs, and two dap-boarded 
wings of one story each, it stands about a quar- 
ter of a mile fiom the Ohio, in a grass park, having 
a few cherry trees in the distance, and several 
labumumfl close to the door. The park may 
contain forty to fifty acres, enclosed with a rail 
fence. A foot-path, worn in the grass, but not 
formed by art, leads from the gate to the door ol 
the house. The fioor of the house is about fif- 
teen or eighteen inclies above the grass, and three 
stones of increasing thickness, undressed, not 
built on each other, but each lying on the ground, 
at successive distances, serve as steps to surmount 
this height. The centre house has much the ap- 
pearance of a log-cabin. The principal room in 
it is coarsely finished, and the wooden fire blazes 
on the hearth. One of the wings, however, is 
finished like a modem house, and comfortably 
famished as a drawing-room. Between the park 
and the river a canal is forming, to connect Cin- 
cinnati with the interior of the state. 

General Harrison was sufiering from a violent 
headache when we arrived, but Mrs. Harrison 
gave us a kind welcome, and the general at length 
appeared. He is now sixty-seven, rather above 
the middle stature, slender, and he stoops consi- 
derably. His temperament is nervous and bilious ; 
his head is long, of full average height, but not 
remarkably broad. The anterioi lobe is above 
an average both in length from front to back and 
height; and both the observing and reflecting 
organs are well developed. 'J'he head is obvi- 
ously fiat in the region of Acquisitiveness. The 
nkoral region seemeid to present an average deve- 
lopment His eye is vivadous, and his counte- 
nance is highly expressive of thought; indeed 
his whole appearance is much more that of a lite- 
rary or scientific man, than that of a military 
conunander. His habitation presented unequi- 
vocal indications of humble fortune: indeed I 
may say (and I say it without the least feeling of 
disrespect) of poverty ; yet his manner and ap- 
pearance were those of a man of the world, who 
was familiar with the best society, and who, in 
the retirement of his farm at North Bend, retained 
the polish and appearance of a gcnUeman. 

Immediately after dinner we retired and walked 
with him over part of his farm. It is his own 
property, and we were told extends to about 
1500 acres, part of his wife's dowry. From the 
rising ground behind his house the view is highly 
beautimi, embracing two bends of the Ohio and 
its picturesque banks. At first it was intended 
to plant on this spot the great city of the west ; 
but it id raid that the commanding officer of the 
district entertained an afiection for the wife of a 
sergeant who was dien stationed at Cincinnati, 



and that this induced him to remove his troops 
there, from which circumstance that town sprung 
into being. Behind the general's house is a large 
garden, in which we saw a white-headed eagle, 
with only one leg. it was presented to him by a 
convention of his political Iriends ; and the gen- 
tleman who delivered it, in name of the rest, ob- 
served, in his speech, that as an eagle was seen 
hovering over Fort Meigs when the general fought 
the battle in its defence, this may possibly be ihe 
identical bird ! The general remarked to us that 
eagles were then so numerous in that country 
that they might be seen hovering over many 
places. The captors of the eagle had dislocated 
its leg, and Dr. Thornton, the general's son-in- 
law, believing it to be broken, had amputated iL 
The friend who introduced us to the general said, 
'' General Harrison has promised to keep the 
eagle till the 4th of March next, when we hope 
he will go to the White House," (the familiar 
name of the president's official residence in the 
city of Washington.) "Ah I" said the general 
prompdy, and in the most natural tone, '* there 
is one other condition about that. If Mr. Van 
Buien abandons his mischievous policy, he may 
stay in the White House, and I shall remain in 
mine." He mentioned that in agreeing to be put 
in nomination for the presidency, he had dis- 
tincdy announced his resoludon to retire at the 
end of the first term of four years. 

In the evening we left North Bend, and had a 
delightful drive along the right bank of the Ohio 
to Cincinnati. I was impressed by this visit 
with strong feelings of respect for General Har- 
rison. After a long life spent in the service of 
his country, he lives, poor indeed, but he seemed 
cheerful and happy. He does not conceal his 
poverty, nor does he make the least parade of it. 
He alludes to it simply as a fact, and he betrayed 
not one emotion of envy or jealousy of any hu- 
man being, and still less did he indicate any feel- 
ing of disappointed ambition. 

The excitement of the public mind during a 
contest for the presidentship is great and univer- 
sal ; the tongue ceases to utter, and the ear to 
hear, any words except those relating to the elec- 
tion; the press groans under the weight of the 
subject, and all the functions of life seem to be 
exclusively devoted to it. It is the parent of 
much drinking and debauchery, of fraud, lying, 
bribing, cajoling, and intimidating. But it also 
evolve? good. 'I'he measures of government are 
severely scrutinised by reason as well as decided 
on by passion ; tlie whole Union is moved by 
one interest, and the impression that they all 
belong to one nadon is vividly excited. Ijocal 
interests are for the moment forgotten, and one 
pulse appears to beat from Maine to Mississippi. 
My fear is, that without the recurrence of tliese 
elections, the people of the difierent sutes would 
rapidly come to regard each other as strangers 
and rivals, and insensibly slacken the bonds 
which bind them together as one great nation. 
The elections of members of congress have not 
this effect ; for although that assembly is national, 
each of its members represents only a secdon of 
the country. The president alone derives his 
power from the people of the whole Union. 

April 15. Ther. 66**. Kentucky.— Vf espied 
down the Ohio to Louisville in Kentucky, dis- 
tance 135 miles, and found it a large thriving 
town, and apparenUy destined to become a formi- 
dable rival to Cincinnati. My chief object was 
to pay a visit to Dr. Charles Caldwell, widi 
whom I had coi responded for upwards of twenty 
yearit hut whom I had never met* He is one of 



the most powerful and eloquent medical writers 
in the United States, and has scarcely a rival west 
of the Alleghany mountains. He has been the 
early, persevering, intrepid, and successful ad- 
vocate of Phrenology ; and in his character of 
medical professor, first at Lexington and latterly 
in Louisville, has exerted a great influence in its 
favour. To our regret, he was still suflfering 
from the eflfects of a recent severe indisposition, 
and was able to see us only for a few minutes, a 
circumstance which on every account, we deeply 
lamented. He recovered ; and before we sailed 
for Europe I had the pleasure of receiving a pass- 
ing visit from him in Staten Island. He is now 
advanced in life, but so full of fire and vigour, 
that 1 look forward to his still labouring in the 
cause ol science for many years. 

We traveled by an excellent road to Frankfort, 
the capital of Kentucky, thence by a railroad to 
Lexington, near which Mr. Clay resides, but 
who was then engaged in the senate at Wash- 
ington, and aAerwards to Maysville, where we 
again met the Ohio. Notliing can exceed the 
fertility and beauty of Kentucky ; yet slavery 
prevents it from Ajlly flourishing. In passing 
through a portion of Virginia, and also in Ken- 
tucky, I narrowly observed the extent of labour 
performed by slaves, whedier as waiters, house- 
servants, labourers, or tradesmen, and in all these 
capacities it was gready inferior both in quantity 
and quality to that performed, not only by white 
men, but by free negroes. In the inns, the slaves 
run about with a wonderful display of muscular 
activity, hut there is a sad lack of mind in it ; 
they are active in body to avoid vituperation, but 
their minds are dormant, because they have no 
interest in their work. The condition of many 
of the inns, the servants of which are slaves, 
is very bad. They are sadly dirty and sorely 
dilapidated; and even in Louisville and Lexing- 
ton, where they are managed in the best manner 
possible with such assistants, they are far inferior 
to the hotels of the same class in the free states, 
in many of which, too, free Africans are the chief 
servants. By comparing the amount of exertion, 
and the progress in work made by the white 
labourers and tradesmen in Ohio, with those of 
the slave labourers and tradesmen in Kentucky, 
I became convinced that a vigorous German or 
British emigrant, working by die piece, performs 
more work than two slaves, and does it better ; 
and that two white labourers, takuig them on an 
average, accomplish more than three slaves. 
Kentucky, with this inferior quality of labour, 
competes with Ohio and Indiana and their free 
labour, separated only by the river ; and certainly 
it is not advancing in prosperity nearly so fast as 
they do, and this in fact is a relative decline. 
There is a prevailing expectation, therefore, that 
her own interests wUl prompt Kentucky to abo- 
lish slavery wiUiin a few years, independendy of 
any general movement on the subject by the other 
slave states. 

Great religious revivals were in progress at 
Frankfort when we visited it. The governor of 
the state had been converted, and prayed pub- 
licly every morning at sunrise in one of the 
churches. The Supreme Court also was in 
session, and at table we met the judges and many 
lawyers. The following dialogue took place at 
the public breakfast table, and was obviously not 
of a confidential nature, but on the contrai^ in- 
tended, at least by one of the parties, for general 

edification. The Rev. Mr. said, 3iat the 

governor had, that morning, given them a most 
impressive ,prayer in the cnurch* and, tnming to 
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the cbief justice, he continyed, ** When shaU 
we see the chief justice in the church giving U8 
a prayer !" Chief Justice—** Why you see I 
hare so many dutiHS to discharge, that 1 have no 
time for it." Minister*— ** But, chief justice, 
these are all litde matters of this world's concern- 
meat, and this is the one thing needful !'* Chief 
Justice^— *« True, and I have been intending, the 
first leisure three months I can command, to give 
the whole subject a thorough consideration.'' 
•* Minister—** But, chief justice, you Mieve, and 
no tune is necessary for con«$ideratioii. If you 
begin at once and pray, the kingdom of heaven 
will be opened unto yon." Chief Jusdce— 
«* Well, that is very true, but I don't like to set 
about a thing without a complete investigation. 
I want to consider the whole question, and to 
satisfy myself pioperly. You see that my time 
is entirely occupied wiih these causes ; it is my 
first duty to attend to them, and I have not an 
hour to bestow on any other subject. I must go 
to court immediately." This dialogue is cha- 
racteristio of the professions of the speakers, and 
it shows, also, that, although there is no Esta- 
blished Church in Kentucky, there is no lack of 
zeal and earnestness in religion. 

In Kentucky, slavery exists in its mildest form, 
and agriculture is the chief employment of the 
slaves. A farmer buys his ploughman as he does 
his horses and cattle, and his price is from i700 
to $600. Nevertheless, Thomas Jefferson's 

j>icture of the effects of slavery is realised even 
here. In his '* Notes on the state of Virginia," 
he says, *' There must doubdess be an unhappy 
influence on the manners of our people produced 
by the existence of slavery among us. The whole 
commerce between master and slave is a perpetual 
exercise of the most boisterous passions, the most 
unremitting despotism on the one part, and de- 
grading submission on the other. Our children 
see this, and learn to imitate it ; for man is an 
imitative animal. This quality is the germ of 
all education in him. From his cradle to his 
grave he is learning to do what he sees others do. 
If a parent could find no motive either in his phi- 
lanthropy or his self-love, for Restraining his in- 
temperance of passion towards his slaves, it 
should always be a sufficient one, that his child 
is present. But, generally, it is not sufficient. 
The parent storms ; the child looks on, catches 

- the lineaments of wrath, puts on the same airs 
in the circle of smaller slaves, gives a loose to 
the worst of passions, and thus nursed, educated, 
and daily exercised in tyranny, cannot but be 
stamped by it with odious peculiarities. The 
man must be a prodigy who can retain his man- 
ners and morals undepraved by such circum- 
stances." * * * *« And can the iiberdes of a 
nation be thought secure when we have removed 
their only firm basis, a conviction in the minds of 

. the people, that these liberties are the gift of God ? 
That they are not to be violated but with his 
wrath ? Indeed, I tremble for my country when 
I reflect that God is just; that his justice cannot 
sleep for ever ; thatcoiisidpring numbers, nature, 
and natural means only,a revolution of the wheel 
of fortune, an exchange of situation, is among 
possible events ; that it may become probable by 
supernatural interference! The Almighty has 
no attribute that can take side with us in such a 
contest." 

It is impossible to add to the force of eloquence 
of this exposition of the inherent evils of slavery. 
I had the pleasure of meeting a genUeman, a na- 
tive of Virginia, who mentioned, that he had 
emancipated hit slayes and removed to a ijree 



state, because, among other effects, he saw that 
slavery was corrupting the minds of his children. 
He added, however, that his slaves had not pro- 
fited by their freedom ; the incapacity fur self- 
action and self-control which slavery engenders, 
renders emancipated Africans, in general, unfit to 
struggle successfully with the difficulties which 
surround them. These difficulties arise from the 
existence of slavery and slave laws, and of habits 
of feeling connected witli them, in the society 
mto which they are thrown. By them the ne- 
groes are degraded and oppressed after they are 
free, and often beopme immoral and miserable. 
Universal emancipntion, which should raise all 
the Africans at once to the condition of free men, 
and impose on the whites the twofold duty of 
treating them with kindness and directing ^ their 
industrial efforts, will probably prove the only 
safe and beneficial means of terminating slavery. 
Return to New Fork. — We descended the 
Ohio from Maysville to Cincinnati, and there 
engaged a comfortable state-room in a steamboat 
going up the river to Pittsburgh, where we ar- 
rived on the 26th of April. There were only 
two modes of reaching Philadelphia, one by die 
Pennsylvania Canal and Portage Railroad across 
the Alleghany mountains ; the other by the pub- 
lic road. We were assured by every one, that 
the road was in the worst possible condidon, and 
the inns indifferent, and that the canal was pre- 
ferable. We accordingly embarked on board of 
the ** James Madison" at 9 P. M., and the scene 
may be thus described. The boat is fitted up 
exclusively for carrying passengers. The gen- 
Uemen'sxabin was about 42 feet long, 15 broad, 
and 7 high; and the ladies' cabin 12 feet long, 
13 broad, and 7 high. Behind the ladies' cabin 
was a dressing-room for them, 6 feet by 7 or so. 
Before the gendemen's cabin was the bar-room 
and the kitchen. There were windows all along 
on both sides of the boat. There was one smaU 
sky-light in the roof of the gendemen's eabin. 
Into this space were stowed 35 men, 19 women, 
and 10 children, 7 of whom were at the breast4 
The rate of traveling by the boats was four miles 
an hour. The distance from Pittsburgh to Har- 
risburgh, is 286 miles, of which we traveled by 
the canal 249, and by the Portage Railroad 37 
miles, occupying four nights and three days. 
The bed 5 were ranged continuously along each 
side of the boat, in three tiers, all within the 
space of 7 feet in height, and they ran direcdy 
across the windows; every one of which was 
anxiously closed, to prevent the ingress of cold 
and damp air. The passengers, whose beds 
reached to the door, insisted on closing it also to 
keep out the cold ; so that there was only the 
small skylight in the gendemen's cabin for ven- 
tilating thirty-five pair of lungs ; and it, too, was 
packed round on every side by luggage, and 
covered on the top on account of rain. During 
the day the beds, consisting of mattresses, sheets, 
pillows, and cotton quilts, were piled one above 
another, as close as they could be packed, in a 
comer of the boat, and inclosed within folding 
doors and a curtain, so as to be out of sight, and 
to occupy as litde space as possible. They 
were stowed away the moment the passengers 
left them in the morning, and continued so until 
bedtime. The smell of animal effluvia, when they 
were unpacked, was truly horrid. The mattresses 
and quilts, from their construction, could not be 
washed, and they were saturated with the perspi- 
ration of every individual who had used them 
since the commencement of the season, or pro- 
bably from the time when tbey were first tak«a on 



board. There was no provision for hokliiigis 
clothes of the passengers during the night, exxxfi 
laying them on stools which were speedily apse; 
or on the floor, which all day had been spit npoa 
by innumerable chewers of tobacco. Ttie sease 
of suffocation in bed was distressing, and on rim^ 
the feeling of discomfort and faugue proved ifan 
nature had not been refreshed. Daring tfaed^ 
we breathed fresh air on deck, and opened ik 
windows. The cooking was astonishingly wd 
accomplished, considering the small accommoib- 
tion; and the meals were unexceptionable; bet 
I should willingly have iived on bread aod wner 
for a clean b^ and fresh air at night. Tht 
second night revealed a new horror, liie bedi 
had been packed up promiscuously, and tfa^ 
were tossed out in the same manner; so thatead 
night every man got a different sheet, mattresB, 
and quilt, as they chanced to come to hand, wfaidi 
had been used by his neighbours the nigiu belbie, 
who in their turn received his ! 

At Uollidaysburgh eight or ten ciergymea, of 
various denominations, with the wives and chi- 
dren of some of them, joined the boat, and v« 
had now upwards of seventy passengers on baaai 
The captain said that we should soon be ** damn- 
ing" him on account of our discomfort; but hi 
was guildesK, and nobody, within my hean^ 
said an uncivil word to him. He was atteniie, 
and did all l^at he could to contribute to the «d* 
fare of the passengers; but little was in kit 
power. At night one of these clergymen pst 
the question to the vote of the passengers, whe- 
ther they would have religious exercises. The 
majority voted in favour of his piopoaal, and we 
had prayers and psalms. The majority kndt oo 
the floor, which had been defiled aU day by 
tobacco saliva; and after shutting op aU the 
avenues to fresh ahr, and preparing to sleep in 
unwholesome bedding; in short, after setdng 
aside all the laws of health, and aasembling 
around them the natural causes of cronp and 
fever for the children, and of pulmooary affe^ 
tions for themselves — they prayed fervently a 
God for spiritual blessings, and also for refresb- 
ing slumbers and sound health, and to be raised i 
up next morning invigorated and cheered for the 
labours and duties of the day ! Thej were not 
rough, wild, excited fanadcs ; on the contrary, 
with one excepdon, they were gentle, kind, o^ 
tivated, Christian men. Their exercises were 
not only clothed in the words, but breathed dw 
very spirit of benevolence and veneration, and 
their language, always appropriate, was in soiDe 
instances even elegant and touching. But tbey 
were sadly deficient in the knowledge of God's 
physical creadon. Their prayers for health, is 
these circumstances, appeared to me little sboit 
of a mockery of Heaven ; they did not meta 
them as such, and of course were not gaitj of 
irreverence ; but God must have susperad Ibi 
natural laws before he could have given effect to 
their petitions; and when the question is pot, 
whether rational beings should expect that God 
should work miracles in order to save them from 
the consequences of their own ignorance and ne- 
glect of his laws — or whether they sliould venti- 
late their boat, and preserve decent claaBiiness 
in their night apparel, as a preliminary c<Miditioa 
to receiving the blessing of health— there en 
scarcely be two opinions on the subject. It wai 
their duty to observe the laws of health, before 
praying for the blessing appointed by the Creator 
to flow from that ob^ience. In point of fad 
their prayers, on this subject, appeared to ne 
not to have bs«i answered : for in the m^soiag 
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the Knglirth characier, accompanied by a closer at^ 
tADtion to the workings of other men's minds, and 
other exterior signs. This, for similar reasons, had 
long disiinguisheU the Italians; but is chiefly dis- 
played, perhaps, in their political writings. We 
find it, in a larger and more philosophical sense, near 
the end of Elizab^th*s reign, when our literature 
made its first strong shoot, prompting the short, con- 
densed reflections of Burleigh and Kaleigh, or tatti- 
rating -with moral obtervaUon the mighty $oui of Shak 
$peare, — From Jiallam*t Literature of Europe, 



AMERICAN SCENERY. 

Mr. Cole, the aoeompHsbed artist, than whom few 
penona are better qualified to speak on the subject, 
has delivered a lecture in Catskill, on Araerioan 
Scenery. The Catskill Recorder which promises 
the publication of the whole lecture, furnishes us 
with the following extracts. The first relates to the 
rifer scenery : — 

" The river scenery of the United States is a rich 
and boundless theme. The Hudson, for natural 
magnificence, is unsurpassed.— What can be more 
beautiful than the lake^like expanses of Tappan and 
Haferstraw, as seen from the rich orchards of the 
sorroanding hills ! What can be more imposing than 
the precipitous Highlands, whose dark foundations 
have been rent to make a pasnage for the mighty 
River 1 And ascending still, where can be found 
asenes more enchanting ? The lofty Catskill stand- 
ing nhx off; the green hills, gently rising from the 
fliwd, recede like steps, by which we may ascend to 
a mat temple, whose pillars are those everlasting 
hills, and whose dome is the blue and boundless 
vault of heaven. The Rhine has its castled crags, 
its vine-clad hills and ancient villages, the Hudson 
has its wooded mountains, its rugged precipices, its 
ereen undulating shores, and an unbounded capacity 
for improvement by art. Its shores are not be- 
sprinkled by venerable ruins, or the palaces of 
princes ; but there are flourishing towns and villas, 
and the hand of taste has already been at work. 
Wiihoutany great stretrh of imasination, we may 
anticipate the time, when the ample waters will re* 
fleet temple and town and dome in every variety of 
picturesqueness and magnificence.'* 

The subject of the second is the sky. 

«^ The sky will next demand our attention— the 
soul of ail scenery. In it are the fountains of light, 
and shade, and colour. Whatever expression the 
sky takes, the features of the landscape are aflf^cted 
in unison, whether it be the serenity of the summer s 
blue, or the dark tumult of the storm. It is the sky 
that makes the earth so lovely at sunrise, and so 
splendid at sunset. In the one, it breathes over the 
earth the crystal-like ether; in the other, the liquid 
gold. The climate of a great part of the United 
States is subject to great vicissitudes, and we com- 
plain, but nature ofiers a compensation. These very 
vicissitudes are the abundant source of beauty. As 
we have temperature of every clime, so have we the 
skies : we have the blue, unsearchable depths of the 
northern sky ; we have the unheaped thunder clouds 
of the torrid zone, we have the silver haze of Eng- 
land, and the golden atmosphere of Italy. And if he 
who has traveled and observed the skies of other 
climes will spend a few months on tho banks of the 
Hudaon, he must be constrained to acknowled^, 
that for variety and magnificence, American skies 
are unsurpassed. Italian skies have been lauded bv 
every tongue, and sung by every poet, and who will 
deny their wonderful beauty ? At sunset, the serene 
arch is filled with alchymy that transmutes moun- 
tains and streams and temples into living gold. But 
the American summer never passes without many 
aonsets that vie with the Italian, and many still more 
gorgeous that seem peculiar to this clime. Look at 
2ie heavens when tne thunder shower has passed, 
and the sun stoops below the western mountains; 
then the low purple clouds hang in festoons around 
the steeps ; in the higher heavens are crimson bands, 
interwoven with feathers of gold, fit for the wings 
of angels, and still above is spread that interminable 
Ae]d of ether whose colour is too beautiful to have a 
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THE VILLAGE PREACHER. 

Go, proud infidel, search the ponderous tomes of 
heathen learning — explore the works of Confucius — 
examine the precepts of Seneca, and the writings of 
Socrateri. Collect all the excellencies of the ancient 
and modern moralists, and point to a sentence equal 
to the simple prayer of the Saviour. Reviled and 
insulted, sutfering the grossest indignities, crowned 
with thorns, and led away to die, no annihilating 
curse breaks from his breast. Sweet, placid as the 
aspiring of a mother for her nursling* ascends a 
prayer of mercy for his enemies,—** Father, forgive 
them." O, it was worthy of its origin, and stamped 
with the bright seal of truth that his mission was 
from heaven! 

Acquaintances, have yon ever (juarreled 1 Friends, 
have you differed t If he who is pure and perfect 
forgave his bitterest enemies, do you well to cherish 
your anger 1 I'rothers, to you the precept is impera- 
tive — you shall forgive, not seven times, but seventy 
times seven ! 

Husbands and wives, you have no right to expect 
perfection in each other. To err is the lot of hu- 
manity, illness will sometimes make you petulant, 
and disappointment rutfles the smoothest temper. 
Guard, 1 beseech you, with unremitted vigilance, 
your passions : controlled, they are the genial heat 
that warms us along the way of life— ungovemed, 
they are consuming tires. Let your strife be one of 
respectful attentions, and conciliatory conduct. Cul- 
tivate, with care, the kind and gentle aflectionsof 
the heart. Plant not, but eradicate, the thorn that 
grows in your partner's path. Above all, let no 
feeling of revenge find harbour within your breast- 
let the sun never go down on your anger. A kind 
word— an obliging aetion — if it be a trifling concern, 
has a power superior to the harp of David, in calm- 
ing the billows of the soul. 

Revenge is as incompatible with happiness as hos- 
tile to religion. Let him whose heart is black with 
malice, and studious of revenge, walk through the 
fields when clothed with verdure and adorned with 
flowers — to his eyes there is no beauty — the flowers 
to him exhale no fragrance. Dark as his soul, na- 
ture is robed in deepest sable. The smile of beauty 
lights not upon his bosom with joy ; but the furies 
of hell rage in his breast, and render him as miser- 
able as he would wish the object of his hate. 

But let him lay his hand on his breast and say, 
** Revenge, 1 cast thee from me : Father, forgive me, 
as I forgive my enemies,"— and nature assumes a 
new and delightful garniture. Then, indeed, are 
meads verdant and flowers fragrant— then is the 
music of the groves delightful to the ear, ai.d the 
smiles of virtuous beauty lovely to his soul. — CharUt 
Miner^ E*q» 



refnsod to give her satisfaction, she carried away his 
watch and his snufi'-box as trophies of her victory. 
Another performer having presumed to ofiend her, 
on his declining a meeting, was obliged to knfel 
down before her and implore her forgiveness. One 
evening at a ball, having behaved in a rude manner 
to a lady, she was requested to leave the room, which 
she did on the condition that those gentlemen who 
had warmly CKpoused the offended lady's cause 
should accompany her. To this proposal they 
agreed ; when after a hard combat she killed them 
all, and quietly returned to the ball-room. Louis 
XIV. ffranted her a pardoh, and she withdrew to 
Brussels, where she became the mistress of the 
Elector of Bavaria. However, she soon afterwards 
returned to the Parisian opera, and died in 1707, at 
the age of 37. 

Under the regency a pistol meeting took place be- 
tween the Marquise de Nesle and the Countess Po- 
lignac for the possession of the Due de Richelieu ; 
and in more modem times, so late, indeed, as 1627, 
a Madame B , at St. Rambert, received a chal- 
lenge to fight with pistols; and at about the same 
penod, a lady of Chateauroux, whose husband had 
received a slap in the face without resenting the in- 
sult, called out the offender, and fighting him with 
swords, severely wounded him. 

In 1828, a duel took place between a young girl 
and a garde du corpi. She had been betraved by the 
ungallant soldier, and insisted upon satisfaction, se- 
lecting her own weapons by the right of an offended 
party. Two shots were exchanged, but without any 
result, as the seconds very wisely had not loaded 
with ball. The younff lady, however, ignorant of 
this precaution, fired first, and received uie fire of 
her adversary with the utmost coolness, when, to try 
her courage, after takine a long and deliberate aim, 
he fired in the air, and thus terminated the meeting, 
which no doubt led to many others of a less hostile 
nature. 

In the same month, as a striking instance of the 
contagion of this practice, a duel was fought near 
Strasbourg between a French woman and a German 
lady, both of whom were in love with a printer. 
The parties met on the ground armed with pistols, 
with seconds of their own sex. The German dam- 
sel wanted to fire across a pocket-handkerchief, but 
the French lady and her seconds insisted upon a dis- 
tance of twenty-five paces. They both fired without 
effect, when the exasperated German insisted that 
they should carry on the contest until one of the 
parties fell. This determination, however, was con- 
troled by the seconds, who put a stop to further pro- 
ceedings, but were unable to bring about a recon- 
ciliation. 



DUELS BETWEEN FRENCH WOMEN. 

That women, who can mostly get silly people to 
fight for them, should not fight themselves, is natu- 
ral ; but there are instances on record in which ladies 
have shown their determination to avenge their own 
wrongs. Madame de Villecheu mentions a duel 
fought with swords by the Henriette Sylvie, of Mo- 
liere, with another woman, both in male attire. In 
the letters of Madame Dunoyer, a case is mentioned 
of a lady of Beaucaire and a young lady of rank, who 
fought with swords in their garden, and would have 
killed each other had they not been separated ; this 
meeting had been preceded by a regular challenge. 
De la Colombiere mentions a duel that took place on 
the Boulevard St. Antoine between two ladies of 
doubtful virtue, in which they inflicted on each 
other's face and bosom several wounds, two points 
at which female jealousy would naturally aim. St. 
Foix relates the case of Mademoiselle Durieux, who 
in tlie open street fought her lover, of the name of 
Antinotti. But the most celebrated female duelist 
was the actress Maupin, one of the performers at the 
opera. Serane, the famous fencing master, was one 
of her lovers, and from him she received many valu- 
able lessons. Being insulted one day by an actor of 
the name of Dumeny, ahe ealled him oat; bat as he 



LIQUORS OF THE ANCIENTS. 

Admitting that the invention of barley-wine origi- 
nated in Egypt, not because they had no wines, but 
because a stimulating liquor, cheaper than grape- 
wine, was required for the use of the common people, 
we can trace the cause of its extending throughout 
Europe. Don Cassius says that ** the Pannonians, 
who inhabit the banks of the Danube, had neither oil 
nor wine, except a very little, and that little bad ; 
they eat barley and millet, and from these two kinds 
of grain made a drink.'* We learn from Ammianus, 
that a similar liquor, called eabia^ was prepared from 
barley or wheat in Illyricum. Tteitus declares that 
the ancient Germans were much addicted to drunk- 
enness, and that among them ** it was no disgrace 
to continue drinking night and day*'— *' they pre- 
pared a beverage from barley or wheat, which they 
made into a liquor resembling wine." It is only in 
this indirect way that we can learn any thing con- 
cerning the corn-wines of antiquity, because we 
know nothing of the mode of preparation. Were 
we ac<}uaint^ with the process, the case would be 
otherwise : and the chief fact of which we are igno- 
rant is, whether or not any ferment was made use of. 
Without yeast, the slight fermentation which takes 
place spontaneously in com liquors, would afford a 
poor, vapid, acidulous drink, with very little exhila- 
rating power; and te the tasta of ua modems it 
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woald prove not a little disgustinff. Yeast was 
certainly known to the ancients. Pliny says, «' the 
frothy head of all these li^aors is use i hy ladies for 
beaatifying the skin of their faces;*' but he does not 
say that it was used in brewing. 

At Roman feasts, the wine was contained in 
earthenware vases or glass bottles, with a label in- 
dicating its age and quality ; for they set the greatest 
value on the oldest wines. Sometimes the wine was 
perfumed, and often it was cooled with snow. It 
was almost always mixed with water, being seldom 
drank by itself: the guests did not mix it, but for 
this purpose bo^s of great beauty were in attendance, 
who measured it into cups as required. The mixing 
of water with wine, at all feasts, was enforced 
among the Greeks. As the Scythians and Thracians 
tnixed no water, and were much addicted to drunken- 
ness, if a Lacedemonian did tlie same, he was stig- 
matised as a Scythian toper. The wine at Roman 
entertainments was served at the second course, 
along with the fruits. The Romans drank healths, 
either to each other or to an absent friend ; and the 
quantity drank was in an exact proportion to the 
number of letters in the person's name— not to the 
degree of friendship. But the most extraordinary of 
their convivial customs was the following:— A skele- 
ton was sometimes introduced at feasts, or the repre- 
sentation of one, in imitation of the Egyptians, upon 
which the master of the feast, looking at it, used to 
says, '' Drink and be merry, for thus thou shalt be 
after death." Strange, indeed, must be the temper 
of mind that could be excited to mirth by such 
spectacles. Some vears since, in an old well in 
London, were found some bottles of wine, which, 
from various Mrcumstances, especially the glass 
being in a state of decomposition, and the shape of 
the bottles, were considered to be of great antiquity. 
On account of the quantity of burnt wood which sur- 
rounded them, it was thought that they had lain 
there since the great fire in London, in 1666. One 
of these bottles contained excellent Malaga, the 
other contained what appeared to have been Port; 
but the spirit had changed into vinegar, and the 
vegatable matter was in a state of putrefaction. 

I) u ring the excavation of the ancient city of Her- 
culaneum, which was buried by an eruption of Vesu- 
vius more than 1700 years ago, an earthen vase con- 
taining wine was found in a cellar; it was solid, and 
resembled a mass of porous, dark, violet^col cured 
glass. It is probable that this mass had been an 
evaporated wine. Boyle froze French and Rhenish 
wines into ice. He relates as follows :— '^ A phy- 
sician of my acquaintance having purchased some 
Malaga sack at Moscow, which was drawn from a 
frozen hogshead of the same liquor, it proved much 
better and stronger than was expected, but the re- 
maining part of the ice being thawed, was little 
more than phlegm. The doctor also observed the 
like to happen in some other liquors: he did not, 
however, find the spirituous part always retire to the 
centre of the vessel, but that it lay sometimes inter- 
spersed aroon^ the ice." Mr. Boyle also instances 
that certain wines brought to Moscow are so frozen 
on their arrival, that the casks were staved, and the 
wine cleaved with hatcheu. He further adduces the 
ease of a barrel of strong beer, left by some sailors 
on shore ii^ Greenland. On their return next year, 
it was found hard frozen; **but running a heated 
spit into the middle of the ice, there issued out a tur- 
bid liquor that was exceedingly strong and spirituous, 
whilst the frozen part was almost insipid." 

We have next to trace fhe progress of the different 
vinous liquors which have been made use of in the 
British isles in ancient times. Previously to the 
conquest of Britain by the Romans, (B. C. 55,) 
agriculture was almost unknown in the island. The 
Romans, well versed in this important branch of 
knowledge, taught the British the arts of peace as 
well as of war; and, during the time that they main- 
tained possession of the island, so far advanced were 
the inhabitants in civilisation, that they exported 
corn and cattle in abundance, as well as metals, and 
pearls of great beauty. Before the introduction of 
agriculture into Britain, (says Dr. Henry,} mesd, 
that is, honey diluted with water, and fermented, 
was probably the only strong liqaor known to its in- 



habitants, as it was to many other nations in the 
same circumstances. This continued to be a favour- 
ite beverage amongst the ancient Britons, and their 
posterity, long afWr they had be^jome acquainted with 
other liquors. The mead-maker was the eleventh 
person in dignity in the courts of the ancient princes 
of Wales, and took place of the physician. 1 he fol- 
lowing^ ancient law of that principality shows how 
much this liquor was esteemed by the princes: — 
** There are three things in the court which must be 
communicated to Uie king before they are uiade 
known to any otlier person ; first, every sentence of 
the judge; second, every new song; and, third, 
every cask of mead." This was, perhaps, the liauor 
which is called by Ossian the joy and strength of 
the shells, with which his heroes were so much de- 
lighted. — HiBtory of hUoxicating lAquort, 



Sir Walter Scott's Love for Music. — Pleased 
as ray illustrious friend appeared really to be, when 
I first sung for liim at Abbotsford, it was not till an 
evening or two after, at his own hospitable supper- 
table, that I saw him in his true sphere of musical 
enjoyment. No sooner had the quaijfh taken its 
round, after our repast, than his friend. Sir Adam, 
was called upon, with the acclaim of the whole 
table, for the song of ** Hey tuttie tattte," and gave 
it out to us with all the true national relish. But it 
was during the chorus that Scott's delight at this 
festive scene chiefly showed itself. At the end of 
every verse, the whole company rose from their seats, 
and stood round the table, with arms crossed, so as 
to grasp the hand of the neighbour on each side. 
Thus interlinked, we continued to keep measure to 
the strain, by moving our arms up and down, all 
chanting vociferously, *' Hey tuttie tattie, hev tuttie 
tattie." Sir Walter's enjoyment of the old Jacobite 
chorus, a little increaaed, doubtless, by seeing how 
1 entered into the spirit of it, gave to the whole 
scene, I confess, a zest and charm in my eyes such 
as the finest musical performance could not have 
bestowed on it, — T, Moore, 



A SHORT CHAPTER. 

When Boys become Men, they are discharged 
from control. 

This gives rise to a dangerous mistake. 

Exemption from control being the privilege of 
Manhood^ Boys imagine that it is a proof of manli' 
neat to spurn control. 

But the proof and test of rrf/« manliness, is telf- 
control. He who practises this, has a right to be 
free from any other; and he is discharged accord- 
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his comes by habit: and the habit is acquired by 
submission. 

He who spurns the control of others before he ac- 
quires the habit of «tf/^-control, never acquires it, and 
never becomes a Man. 

If, in the mean time, he learns to mistake imjbo- 
Hence for spirit, and sullenness for dignity, he puts 
himself beyond the reach of remedy. 

The truest test of Manliness in a Boy, is unhesi- 
tating submission to the authority of his Mother, 
He may obey his father from fecLc or interett. His 
obedience to his Mother is an effort of oelf couiTo\, 



Christianity in China. — A native of China, now 
at Rome, furnishes the following statistical details 
to the Franconian Courier: — ''There are at present 
about 300,000 Christians in China. The greater 
part of them are indebted for pastoral care to the 
Lazarists, but some likewise to the Dominicans and 
Franciscans, and to a small number of Italian priests. 
The whole number of priests, European and Chinese, 
does jiot exceed 300. Of seminaries, there are but 
few, and those few are little more than common 
schools. The Christians are. not allowed to prac- 
tise their religion publicly ; but with their private as- 
semblies no interference takes place. The churches 
are but few in number, and those not capacious 
enough for their several congregations, and the faith- 



ful are obliged to meet privately. _ _„ 

a church erected at Pekin by tne Emperor tlan|| 
who was very friendly to the Chnstians, ha^ 
mained intact. A notion has long prevailed anaf 
the Pagans of China, that as long as the enmrt- 
mains standing on the steeple of this churck, iio»> 
rious calamity can befal the e-mpire. In Ctste, 
there are 8000 and 9000 Christians, who in thsteb 
enjoy greater liberty than in any other part of ir 
country. In Macao there are upwards of a ' 
Catholics." 



A person who undertakes to manage tiie Inom 
constitution, (says Andrew Combe,) whether k » 
fiimcy or maturity, without any leferonce to the pi» 
ciples on which it acts, may be compaied to a in- 
veller, who, without a map or a guide, wanden or? 
a new country in search of some particolar object or 
place. By some lucky chance, he may stuiable « 
once upon the locality he is in search of, or reach ct 
at length by some circuitous route. Bat the probt- 
bility is greater, that, after wandering about u »> 
certainty, he will be forced to return, weary and 
disappointed with the fraitleesnese of his jonm^. 
He, on the contrary, who adopts the gnidaoee of 
principle, may be likened to a traveller who, cany- 
ing with him a map in whicb the chief featsret of 
the country are accurately laid down, advaness wilb 
comparative certainty towards bis aim. If, at aoj 
time, in consequence of omissions or minor nsees- 
racies, he chances to wander from the right essan. 
the map itself soon warns him of the fact, and, tt tbe 
same time, affords him the meaos of coneetiB| tke 
very error caused by its own imperfecti( 



. NEW BOOK. 

Two Hundred Pictorial Illuttratioiu •f the Jkly BMt, 
and View in the Holy Land, New York : Robeiti 
Seers; Philadelphia: R. S. H. George, 1641. 

This popolar work has been but a short itDe be- 
fore the public* Of the first series, mmj tbosnnd 
copies have been sold. The seeond senes it \wA 
issued. It is in every respect superior to the first. 
The arrangement is more methodical ; the engiaviaf 
is superior; the amount of information is moch j 
larger; and, to crown the whole, there is the addi- 1 
tion of a splendid frontispiece and title-page, de- 
signed by Chapman, and engraved by Roberts and 
Loesing? We are pleased that the extensive patroD- 
age bestowed on the first series has eneonraged tbi 
publisher to execute the second in such superior 
style. 
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FEMALE EDUCATION. 

(CoHC'Uded.) 

' A great deal is said in favour of the social na- 
tur3 of the fine arts. Music gives pleasure to 
others. Drawing is an art, the amudcnient of 
which does not centre in liim who exercises it, 
but is diffused among the rest of the world. 
'I*hi8 is true ; but there is nothing, after all, so 
social as a cultivatei mind. We do not mean to 
speak slightingly of the fine arts, or to depreciate 
the g>od humour with which they are sometimes 
exhibited : but we appeal to any man, whet cr 
a little spirited and seiisiule conversation— dis- 
placing, modesUy, useful acquirements — and 
evincing rational curiosity, is not well worth the 
highest exertions of musical or graphical skill. 
A woman of accomplishments may entertain those 
who have ihe pleasure of knowing her for half an 
hour vrxh great brilliancy ; bat a mind full of 
ideas, and with that elastic spring which the love 
of knowledge only can convey, is a perpetual 
source of exhilaration and amusement to all that 
*conie wiihin its rv^ach; — not collecting its force 
into single and insulated achievements, like the 
effiH-ts made in the fine arts^-bat diffusing, 
equally over the whole of existence, a calm plea- 
sure — better lived as it is longer felt — and suita- 
ble to every variety and every period of life. 
Therefore, instead of hanging; the understanding 
of a woman upon walls, or hearing it vibrate 
upon strings,-— instead of seeing it in clouds, or 
hearing it in the wind, — we would make it the 
first spring and ornament of society, by earich- 
ing it with attt^nmerits upon which alone such 
power depends. 

If the education of women were improved, the 
education of men would be improved also. It is 
certainly in the power of a sensible and well- 
educated mother to inspire such tastes and pro- 
pensities as shall nearly decide the destiny of the 
future man; and this is done, not only by the 
intentional exertions of the mother, but by the 
gradual and insensible imitation of the child; for 
there is something extremely contagious in great- 
ness and rectitude of thinking, even at that age ; 
and ihe character of the mother, with whom he 
passes his early infancy, is always an event of 
the utmost importance to the child. A merely 
accomplished woman cannot infuse her tastes into 
the inindi* of her sons ; and if she could, nothing 
could be more unfortunate than her success. 
Besides, when her accomplishments are given'' 
up. she h'AB nothing left for it, but to amuse her- 
self in the best way she can ; and, becoming en- 
tirely frivolous, either declines the fatiinie of 
^it>ii*^'"J to h«r ohiUf«n» or« ttltodkif to tbont, 



has neither talents nor knowledge to succeed : 
and, tlierefore, here is a plain and fair answer to 
those WHO ask so tiiumphandy, Why should a 
woman dediC'ite herself to this branch of know- 
ledge ? or why should she be attached to such 
science ? — Because, by having gained information 
on these points, she may in^fpire her son with 
Viduable taMtes, which may abide by him through 
life, and carry liim up to all the subUmities of 
of knowledge ;— ^because she cannot lay the foun- 
dation of a great character, if she is absorbed in 
frivolous amusements, nor inspire her child with 
noble desires, when a long course of trifling has 
destroyed the litde talents which were left by. a 
bad education. 

It is of great importance to a country, that 
there should be as many understaudiiigs as pos- 
sible actively employed within it. Mankind are 
much happier for the discovery of barometers, 
thermometers, steam engines, and all the innu- 
merable inveutions in the arts and sciences. We 
ate every day and every hour reaping the benefit 
of such talent and ingenuity. 'I*he same obser- 
vation is true of such works as those of Dryden, 
Pope, Milton,, and Shakspeare. Mankind are 
much happier that such individuals have lived 
and written ; — they add every day to the stock 
of public enjoyment — and perpetually gladden 
and embellish life. Now, the number of tliose 
who exercise their understanding to any good 
purpose is exacUy in proportion to those who 
exercise it at all ; but as the matter stands at pre- 
sent, half the talent in the universe runs to waste, 
and is totally unprofitable. It would have been 
almost as well for the world, hitherto, that wo- 
men, instead of possessing the capacities they do 
at present, should have been born wholly destitute 
of wit, genius, and every other attribute of mind 
of which men make so eminent an use : and the 
ideas of use and possession are so united together, 
that, because it has been the custom in almost all 
countries to give to women a different and a worse 
education than to men, the notion has obtained 
that they do not possess faculties which they do 
not cultivate. Just as, in breaking una common, 
it is sometimes very difficult to make the poor 
believe it will carry corn, merely because they 
have been hither accustomed to see it produce 
nothing but weeds and grass— they very naturally 
mistake its present condition for its general nature. 
So completely have the talents of women been 
kept down, that there is scarcely a sinsrle work, 
either of reason, or imasrinatiim, written by a 
woman, which is in general circulation, either in 
the English, French, or Italian literature; — 
scarcely one that hat ciept even into the ranks of 
our minor poets. 




If the possession ofexifBrieni talents is not a 
conclusive reason why they should be improved, 
it at least amounts to a very strong presumption ; 
and, if it can be shown that women may be trained 
to reason and imagine as well as men, the 
strongest reasons are certainly necessary to show 
us why we should not avail ourselves of such 
rich gifts of nature ; and we have a right to call 
for a clear statement of tho^^e perils which make 
it necessary that such. talents should be totally 
extinguished, or, at most, very partially firawn 
out. The burthen of proof does not lie with 
those who say. Increase the quantity of talent in 
any country as much as possible— for such a 
pmposition is in conformity with every man's 
feelings : but it lies with those who say. Take 
care to keep that understanding weak and trifling, 
which nature has made capable of becoming 
strong and powerful. The paradox is with 
them, not with us. In all human reasoning, 
knowledge must be taken for a good, till it can 
be shown to be an evil. But now. Nature makes 
to us rich and magnificent presents ; and we say 
to her — You are too luxuriant and munificent — 
we must keep you under, and prune you; — we 
have talents enough in the other half of the crea- 
tion ; — and, if you will not stupify and enfe( ble 
the mind of .women to our hands, we ourselves 
must expose them to a narcotic process, and 
educate away the fatal redundance with which 
the world is afflicted, and the order of sublunary 
things deranged. 

One of the greatest pleasures of life is conver- 
sation ; — and the pleasures of conversation are of 
course enhanced by every increase of knowledfi:e : 
not that we should meet together to talk of alkalies 
and angles, or to add to our s^»ck of history and 
philology— though a little of aU these things is no 
bad ingredient in conversation : but, let the sub- 
ject be what it may, there is always a prodigious 
difference between the conversation of those who 
have been well educated and of those who have 
not enjoyed this advantage. Education gives 
fecundity of thought, copiousness of illustration, 
quickness, vigour, fancy, words, imaires, and 
illustrations: — it decorates every common tiling, 
and gives the power of trifling, without being 
undignified and absurd. The subjects themselves 
may not be wanted, upon which tlie talents of an 
educated man have been exercised ; but there is 
always a demand for those talents which his 
education has rendered strong and quick. Now, 
really nothing can be further from our intention 
than to say any thinor rude and unpleasant ; but 
we must be excused for observing, that it is not 
now a very common thing to be interested by the 
variety anil extent of female koo wlt^lge ; but it ig 
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a very common thing to lament, that the finest 
faculties in the worlil have been confined to 
trides utterly unworthy of their richness and their 
strength. 

The pursuit of knowledge is the most innocent 
and interesting occupation which can be given to 
the female sex ; nor can there be a better method 
of checking a spirit of dissipation than by dif« 
fusing a taste for literature. The true way to 
attack vice is by setting up something else against 
it. Give to women, in early youth, something 
to acquire, of sufficient interest and impoitance 
to command the application of the mature facul- 
ties, and to excite their persevecanee in future 
life ;-— teach them that happiness is to be derived 
from the acquisition of knowledge, as well as the 
gratification of vanity ; and you wdl raise up a 
much more formid{Lble barrier against dissipation 
than an host of invectives and exhortations can 
supply. 

It s<jmetimes happens that an unfortunate man 
gets drunk with very bad wine — not to gratify 
his palate, but to forget his cares : he does not 
set any value on what he receives, but on account 
of what it excludes; it keeps out somefhing 
worse than itself. Now, though it were denied 
that the acquisition of serious knowledge is of 
itself important to a woman, still it prevents a 
taste for silly and pernicious works of imagina- 
tion ; it kee\w away the horrid trash of novels ; 
and, in 4ieu of that eagerness for emotion and ad- 
irenture, which books of that sort inspire, pro- 
motes a calm and steady temperament of mind. 

A man who deserves such a piece of good fur- 
tune may generally find an excellent companion 
for all the vicissitudes of his life ; but it is not so 
easy to find a companion for his understanding, 
who has similar pursuits with himself, or who 
can comprehend the pleasure he derives from 
t'lem We really can see no reai>on why it 
should not be otherwise ; nor comprehend how 
the pleasures of domestic life can be promoted 
by diminishing the number of subjects in which 
persons who are to spend their hves together 
take a common interest. ' 

One of the most agreeable consequences of 
knowledge is the respect and importance which 
it communicates to old age. Men rise: in cha- 
racter often as they increase in years, — they are 
venerable from what they have acquired, and 
pleasing from what they can impart. If they 
outlive their faculties, the mere frame itself is 
respected for what it once contained; hnt women 

isuch is their unfortunate style of education) 
lazard everv thing upon one cast of the die; — 
when yontfi is gone, all is gone. No human 
creature gives his admiration for nothing: either 
the eye must be charmed, or the understanding 
gratified. A woman must talk wisely, or look 
well. Every human being must put up with the 
coldest civility, who has neither the charms of 
youth nor the wisdom of age. Neither is there 
the slightest commiseration for decayed accom- 
plishments : — no man mourns over the fragments 
of a dancer, or drops a tear on the relics of musi- 
cal skill. They are flowers destined to perish ; 
but the decay of irreat talents is always tne sub- 
ject of solemn pity ; and, even when their last 
memorial is over, their niins and vestiges are 
regarded with pious affection. 

There is no connection between the ignorance 
in which women are kept, and the preservation 
of moral and reliirious principle; and yet cer- 
tainly there is, in the minds of some timid and 
respectable persons, a vague, indefinite dread of 
kaowledge. as if it were capable of producing 



these efi*ects. 'J'here are men, indeed, who are 
always exclaiming against every species of power, 
because it is connecied with danger: their dread 
of abuses is so much stronger than their admira- 
tion of uses, that they would cheerfully give up 
the use of fire, gunpowder, and printing, to be 
freed from robbers, incendiaries, and litM;ls. It 
is true, that eveiy increase of knowledge may 
possibly render depravity more depraved, as well 
as it may increase the strength of virtue. It is 
in itself only power; and its value depends on 
its application. But, trust to the natural love of 
good where there is no temptation to be bad— it 
operates nowhere mote forcibly than in education. 
No man, whether he be tutor, guardian, or friend, 
ever contents himself with infusing the mere 
ability to acquire; but, giving the power, he 
gives with it a taste for the wise and rational ex- 
ercise of that power ; so that an educated person 
is not only with stronger and better faculties than 
others, but with a more useful propensity — a dis- 
position better cultivated— and associations of a 
higher and more important class. 

In short, and to recapitulate the main points 
upon which we have insisted — Why the dispro- 
portion in knowledge be ween the two sexes 
should be so great, when the inequality in natural 
talents is so small ; or why the understanding of 
women should be lavished upon trifles, when 
nature has made it capable of higher and better 
things, we profess ourselves not able to under^ 
stand. The affectation charged upon female 
knowledge is best cured by making that know- 
ledge more general ; and economy devolved upon 
women is l^st secured by the ruin, disgrace, and 
inconvenience which proceeds from neglecting it. 
For the care of children, nature has made a direct 
and powerful provision ; and the gentleness and 
elegance of women is the natural consequence of 
that desire to please, which is productive of the 
greatest part of civilisation and refinement, and 
which rests upon a foundation too deep to be 
sltaken by any such modifications in education 
as we have proposed. If you educate women to 
attend to dignified and important subjects, you 
are multiplying, beyond measure, the chances of 
human improvement by preparing and medicat- 
ing those early impressions which always come 
from the mother; and which, in a great majority 
of instances are quite decisive of character and 
genius. Nor is it only in the Business of educa- 
tion that women would influence the destiny of 
men ; — If women knew more, men must learn 
more — for ignorance would then be shameful — 
and it would become the fashion to be instructed. 
The instruction of women improves the stock of 
national talents, and employs more minds for the 
instruction and amusement of the worid ; — it in- 
creases the pleasures of society by multiplying 
the topics upon which the two sexes take a com- 
mon interest; — and makes marriage an inter- 
course of understanding as well as of aflection, 
by giving dignity and importance to the female 
character. The education of women favours 
public morals; it provides for every season of 
life, as well as for the brightest and the best; and 
leaves a woman when she is stricken by the hand 
of time, not as she now is, destitute of every 
thing, and neglected by all, but with the full 
power and the splendid attractions of knowledge, 
— difiTusing the elegant pleasures of polite litera- 
ture, and receiving the just homage of learned 
and accomplished men.— ifet;. Sydney Smith. 



MADEMOISELLE RACHEL. 

We presume our readers will ail wish id ha 
something of this histrionic prodigy — at ^mtt 
the chief concern of the two great Empea 
capitals. The following account is froe t^ 
London Examiner: — 

Every body knows what an important o»^^ 
theatre is in rnm. An emeute in the ro«^«tri^ 
precedence at pnj ti • e of a crisis in the Ukm. 
The removal of M. Vedul from the directiotflfir 
Fnincais, made a far more enduring senistiot te 
the removal of M. Thiers from tlie dirpctiflisfiie 
CabineU And as no one knew better thaa }%^deg» 
the temper of this good city of Paris, it vnttass^ 
of less vital import to its welfare than an oniwttei 
to reorganise the Theatre Francain, wblrh k « 
down to indite amidst the smoking mini d ae 
Kremlin. 

Great have been the reverses of the TbeatK Fm> 
cais since those days. Its glory departed wiibTibi 
and Duchesnois, for, dplightful and atuaeuvt vtbe 
(TPnius of Mars was admitted V* be. It is inposKkic 
that any ffreat theatre can sustain itself with eoneij. 
Lung and sad was its decline. Hoi.s s comiiHi^ 
on Corneille; mournful benches at Molien:; Raru 
puffed at by Rococo. Then followed what ii ak'ni 
a coalition, which had the natural fate of neb e- 
natural things. As little could ibe»Bifmiemk he 
crammed into the Roe Rtoheliea, as Hugo aii Da- 
mas be made to fraternise with Radne asd C«- 
neille. A little excitement of noTeltj, and t^ 
became worse than before . So oat went Dumm m 
Hugo, bag and baggage, Madame Dorval inrJodd; 
and while out they went, threatening the old scb«i 
with annihilation in a Renaissance, the old arhcoi 
had in immediate reserve a moie real new birtk d 
its own, from which all the glories of tbt Tlietue 
Francais sprang suddenly to life once move. 

Some one had seen a young Jewess pkj ai ih§ 
Gymnase, and though she was sneasy sad ill at 
home in her part, and spoke with an leceml thai mas 
more Swi^s than French, and the audience vodd 
not applaud her, he thought her worth meanrwof 
in the tahns. Piqued by her fail are alike in ^ 
vaudeville and murderous melo-drame, the ywf 
enthusiast had meanwhile, of her own acr4)id,n8 
hard to work with Corneille and Radne. If i« 
to fall, she would s«em to have thooffhl, it wii) k 
better to fall from Notre Dame itself, tbaa fraai 
wall in the garden or the shambles. And xhf» tab 
were rewarded, and her hopes seemed all foIfilW, 
when, on the good word of a retired actor, (hefaw 
whom she had declaimed at the request of the jidi- 
cious admirer referred to,) she received aa eIlflf^ 
ment at the Praneais, with four thoaeand fiaoett 
year. She appeared and socoeeded ; Paris west «•> 
of its wits, ana Mademoi^^elle RacheFs fottr4b«8S8i' 
francs went up to a hundred and fifty tboasaod. ^ 
had been induced to visit England ; we had the bt^ 
piness to see her act Hermione at her M8JfSt7*> 
Theatre on Monday night, in Racine^s tia|rcdy d 
Andromaque; and, in our opinion, the peif(m&8«« 
more than justified the enthusiasm of the Vvkim^ 
It was an effort of the highest genios in tkniftM* 
of art, guided and controlled thronghost V? n- 
qnisite good taste. Where the one is, indsra, t!^ 
other cannot fail to be. And taking genioj ia t^i 
art to consist, as for the most part it does widi afl* 
in the power of equalising imagination with rea^tTt 
it seems to us that there has never been a more ter 
disputable possessor of it than Mademoiselle Rarbe). 

The first act of Andromaque passes witbsat tki 
entrance of Hermittej and the staJKe has seldoa sect 
so sorry a business, as Monday night*s exhibitioief 
it; One wondeied which was muMit absard, ^ 
pompous politeness of Pyrrhu^ or the Mssif«>( 
puling of Orettet, For die verse of poor Ractoe. i 
was with these actors as we had ourselves beee p 
vately too apt to consider it, one continuous, dnv' 
in^, antithetical whine; and here sabk our hei^ 
within us, as we fhooffht this at least eonld soaRf^! 
flow much ^moA^^ f(fm fam Iha lipa oC lhM» 
treat of l&riimMif. Itisnottheenaton to drof tit 
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I heard one uf them complaining that he ft^lt as 
if he had no life in him — thai liis head was a:* if 
Elled with some heavy iuauimate matter; ano- 
tiier complained of pain in his head ; a ihird of 
nausea ; and iwo who were affected with bron- 
chitis, mentioned how much worse they felt in 
the mornmg; while ihe wife of one of them 
wondered how, on rising, tthe was seized with 
ittintness, and continued for hours to feel as if 
she should sink down insensible on the floor. 
I did not hear one of them ctiniieci these suffer- 
ings widi the bad air and uncleHnly condition in 
which Uiey had passed the night. We had 
prayers and psalms in the morning, and again on 
the second evening ; but as it rained incessanUy, 
and the cabin was kept, if possible, still more 
close, the suffering increased ; and, for my own 
part, I d.d not recover my usual feelings of in- 
ternal comfort and menial alacrity fur several 
days after we had escaped from this torturing 
prison. 

These clergymen, certainly, were only pas- 
sengers, and could not alter the circumstances in 
which x\\ey and we were placed. But if they 
had known and respected God*8 natural laws, 
they might have used ihe great influence which 
they obvioBsly possessed over the minds of the 
passengers, in inducing them to admit at lea:<t 
mme portion of fresh air, and abo in giving 
effect to a general complaint to the owners of the 
boats against arrangements so manifestly inju- 
rious to health, and which a little skill and ex^ 
pense could unquestionably have remedied. 

Some of diese ministers were Methodists, and 
they mentioned that their society allows each 
preacher $100 for himself, besiles his traveling 
expenses; $100 for his wife, if he be married; 
•16 for each child below seven, and $24 for each 
child ahove seven, and below fourteen years of 
age, all per annum. Each preacher has a dis- 
trict which he must traverse every six weeks, 
and at the end of every two years his circuit is 
changed. These arc all the allowances, except 
gifts from their flocks. By this machinery the 
thinly-scattered population of the west is pre- 
served within reach of Christian ordinances and 
cultivation. The love of souls alone can induce 
men of or«linary attainments to embrace so labo- 
rious and ill-requited a profession. 

Part of the scenery through which we passed 
is said to be exquisitely beautiful, but a heavy 
rain <lescending through a thick mist prevented 
Qs from seeing any object at a distance exceeding 
a hondred yards from the boat. 

One of the passengers in conversing with me 
a^ed — »• Have you been to the west ?*' — ** A 
short way only."—" Have you been long in the 
country ?" — "Only about twenty months." — 
•^Did you go to soule ?" — " No." — *• Were you 
at St. iA>uis I"— " No, not so far."— " On 'the 
Ohio, then?" — "Yes, as far as Louisville." — 
'• Were you dunking of buying land in Ken- 
tucky ?" — " No." — " Do you go to Baltimore ?" 
—"No, to Philadelphia." — "Are you setded 
there ?" — " No." — " Farther east perhaps ?" — 
•' Yes, a good way farther east."—" What is the 
name of the town ?" — " Why, if yon have any 
" particular interest in knowing* I will tell you." — 
*| Oh no, not any particular interest ; only one 
likes to know the gendemen one travels with. 
If we hear them inquired about, we can say that 
^ saw them." — " I do not think that there is 
nmch chance of your being asked about me." 
Here the dialogue terminated ; but. all iliis was 
99JA quite civilly, and widiiout the least intention 
ofnuien^. 
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The day after this conversation C missed 

a silver fruit-knifc, which she valued highly ; 
and 1 used every means to discover whether she 
had dropt it in the boat, but in vain. It was 
given up as h>si; when some hours afier wards, 
I saw it in the hands of the individual who had 
intenogaied me so minutely. " ThaCs my wife's 
fruit-knife," said I, " which she lost yesterday ; 
where did you find it ?" — " Oh, I found it last 
evening on the deck between two trunks ; I have 
since been inquiring to whom it belonged, and 
could not find an owner." — " But my wife's 
initials are on it — C. C." — " True, I saw these 
letters, but as you would not tell me any thmg 
about yourself yesterday, I had no idea that these 
were your wife's initials." 'J'he inquisitive gen- 
deman kindly returned the knife ; and I felt that 
he had got completely the belter of me on this 
Oi'casion. 

April 30. Ther. 55°. We stayed a day at 
Harrisburg, aitd admired exceedingly the beauty 
of the Susquehanna River, on the left bank of 
which it stands. The village itself, although die 
political capital of Pennsylvania, is small, plain, 
and unpretending. 

May 1. Ther. 56°. We started this morning 
at 7 o'clock by a railroad for Philadelphia. The 
country Uirough which it passed is all cleared, 
highly ferule, well cultivated, and possesses 
mu(*h natural beauty. The farm-houses and 
oflices looked substantial, clean, and neat; we 
were told that a great part of the population is of 
German descent, and that they preserve the lan- 
guage and manners of their original country. 
At 1 P. M. the engine was allowed to run ofl* 
the track ; and we lost two hours before it could 
be restored to its place, by mean? of tackle and 
a multitude of pien. No injury was done to it 
or any of the passengers ; but we had not pro- 
ceeded far when the engine stood still. All die 
coals had been consumed, and the engineei had 
supplied their place with green oak, which would 
not burn. At last a baggage train came up and 
pushed our train before it to the next station, 
where we got a supply of combustible fuel. The 
engine then performed its duty well, and at 7 
P. M. we arrived at Philadelphia, three hours 
behind the usual time. The distance was 105 
miles. During all these delays, the result of 
sheer carelessness, not an angry or discontented 
word was heard from the passengers, who were 
very numerous. The railway train from Phila- 
delphia to New York started at 5 P. M. and we 
should have arrived an hour befoie Uiat time, in- 
stead of two hours after it. Many individuals 
who had urgent business and appointments in 
New York found their plans deranged, and suf- 
fered serious inconvenience ; yet they bore the 
disappointment with most exemplary patience 
and good humour. 

May 9. Ther. 45°. Philadelphia and Bo»- 
ton. — I have now seen something of both Boston 
and PhUadelphia, and they present distinct men- 
tal characteristics. In Boston literature is more 
cultivated than science, and speculation is pre- 
ferred to physical investigation. A person gains 
lepufation there, by having at command all the 
striking passages of Shakspeare, and knowing 
every reading of his text, and the opinions of his 
commentators; by studying Italian, and being 
able to quote Dante; bv learning German and 
becoming eloquent in Goethe. It is not neces- 
sary that he should know chemistry, natural 
philosopliy, natural history, physiology, or even 
geology. The Bostonians are learned in litera- 
turey write well, and speak well ; but an inge- 



nious dieory has more vhaims for them ihan « 
laborious inquiry hito scientfic truth. The edu- 
cated men of Philadelphia study science mo;t 
generally and extensively. They are pieji^e 
and accurate in their knowledge of facts and na- 
tural phenomena, and solid in their inductions 
and conclusions ; but they know less of book9« 
commentators, theories, and opinions. The tern- 
peiameni of the educated class in Boston pre- 
sents mof e of the sanguine and nervous elements 
than that of the same class in PhiladeJ{.hia ; and 
in them also, the anterior lobe is, perliaps, a little 
larger, while the moral organs are geueiaUy large 
in both. In their present condition, the PJiila- 
delphians are the more scieniific thinkers, and 
more in harmony with the first class of minds in 
Europe. Boston, however, takes a deeper in- 
terest than Philadelphia in moral, intellectual, 
and religious pursuits. Boston resembles Edin- 
burgh in the days of Dugald Stewart, when great 
reputations were founded on acquirements in 
metaphysics and belles-lettres, aud when distin- 
guished literary men were unacquainted even 
with the rudiments of physical science. 

Debts of the. American iS/t/^.— I have fre- 
quendy been asked whedier, in my opinion, the 
American states will preset ve faith with their 
public creditors and pay their debts. A vast ex- 
tent of informatitm beyond what I can pretend to 
possess, would be necessary \o enable any one 
to deliver a satisfactory answer to ihisqnesuon; 
but some ideas may be presented which may 
serve to enable others to elucidate it in a more 
satisfactory manner. The subject divides itself 
naturally into two heads ; 1st, The ability of the 
stiites to redeem their obligations; and 2dly, 
Their willingness to do so. Ample and correct 
information in regard to the first head, may be 
obtained from Mr. 'J'rotter's " Observations on 
die Financial Position and Credit of such of the 
states of the North American Union as have con- 
tracted Public Debts." This work was com- 
mended by the American press, and in the 
United States its details are regarded as worthy 
of being relied on. I frequendy conversed with 
bankers and capitalists on the subject of the state 
debts ; and in traveling into difierent parti of the 
Union, I endeavoured to form some estimate, 
necessarily a vague one, of the resources of the 
states. Premising, then, that the debts of the 
difierent states have been incurred, not to prose- 
cute wars and measures of destruction, but chiefly 
to form canals, roads, and railroads, and to in- 
stitute banks, I remark, that the general opinion 
which I heard expressed was, that from one half 
to one fourth of the sums cx>nstituting the debts 
of most of the states, have been wasted through 
unskilful application and lavished expenditure— « 
the inevitable accompaniments of works under- 
taken by a popular government; bat that the 
remainder has been beneficially invested. The 
waste dififers much in different states ; but allow- 
ing for its utmost mafirnitude, and viewing the 
extent of snr^ce, the salubrity of the climate, the 
fertiUty of the soil, the mineral riches, and all 
the otiier natural advantages of the country. t> 
gether with the industry and ingenuity of the 
people, the debts appear to roe to be a mere trifle 
in comparison with the resources of the states* 
Wealth and population are augmenting so ra- 
pidly, that twenty years hence, the present 
amount of state debts, with few exceptions, 
would scarcely be felt as a burden according to 
European notions, although both principal and 
interest were raised by direct taxation. I nevei;. 
heard a man of the least judgment doubt the 
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ability of all the states to meet their ohligations ; 
and ^o far as my own mesiDs \A judging extend. 
I concur in this view. 

After travelini( through a considerable portion 
of Pennsylvania, and contemplating the amazing 
richness of her suii and mines, and the very great 
advantages which she deliver from her canals 
and railroads (with all their faults.) and after 
iwiini'ssing th^ industry, economy, and wealth of 
her people, the amount of her debt appeared to 
me to be no formidable incumbrance on her re- 
sources. 

It in stated in the American Almanac for 1840, 
as follows :— 
For canals, bearing 5 per cent, in- 

terest, $16,576,537 00 

Railroads, do. do. 4,964«484 00 

Turnpikes and bridges, do. 2,595,992 00 

MiHcellaneous, do. 3,166,787 00 



Total, $27,306,790 00 

In the American Almanac for 1841, the total stock 

and domestic debt of Pennsylvania are stated to 

amount to $33,016,149, or a little more than six 

millions and a half sterling. 

In 1830, her population amounted to 1,848,232, 
and it must now reach nearly to 1,800,000; 
while her soil is capable of supporting probaidy 
ten millions in abundant comfort. Her financial 
embarrassments, theiefore, arise not from the 
magniuide of her debt in relation to her means of 
payment, but from difficulties in bringing the 
latter forward to meet her engagements ; and the 
same may be predicated of every other state 
which has paused in the discharge of the interest 
of its debts. 

If the revenues of the canals, railroads, and 
banks, to which the borrowed money has been 
apolied, should prove sufficient for repayment of 
the debts, no doubt can reasonably be eniertamf d 
on the subject Any proposal to devote these 
revenues to other public purpfines, and to defraud 
the puHlic creditors, would, in my opinion, be 
rejected by the legislatures of all the states with- 
out a moment's hesitation. But in some instances 
these revenues have already proved innufficient 
to discharge the interest of the debts ; and in 
Pennsylvania in particular, the alternative has 
presented itself, of submitting to taxation in order 
to raise fund:^ to pay the interest, or of declaring 
the state insidvent. This occurred in the begin- 
ning of 1840, when the interest of the public 
debt remained unpaid for one day. The diffi- 
culty was then siirmotmted, by a loan from the 
suspended banks, and the interest was discharged ; 
but this was a mere temporary expedient ; and 
durinjjr the session of that year the proposition 
was fairly brottfifht before the legislature, to im- 
p«*se tHxes to mnke up the deficiency between the 
revenues yielded by the canals and railroads, and 
the interest of the public debt. The majority of 
both houses of the legislature, and also Governor 
Porter, were democrats, and they had obtained 
the ascendency in the state, in a great measuie, 
by reason of their hostility to the banks and the 
paper currencv system, and e>»pocially to the 
Bink of the United States. By a singular coin- 
cidence, also, it happened, that at the time when 
recourse to taxation became necessary to avoid 
insolvency, the United States Bank, by suspend- 
ing specie payments, had forfeited its charter, 
and fallen prostrate under the power of these 
legislators. The electors and legislators of Penn- 
sylvania, besides, are by no means so enlightened 
as those of some of the Eastern States ; so that, 
altogether, a combination of circumstances pre- 
Mnted iiselff well adapted to bring the second 



question to trial, whether an American state 
legislature will veniure to impose taxes on the 
people in oider to disr barge public debts. 

'I he aversion to laxa ion is great e ery where, 
and particularly in the United Stales :' and no 
surer road to popularity can be found ban in re 
sisting a tax; but on the other hand, a state 
bankruptcy would, if possible, be a still more 
unpipular m<^asure, from the ruin of families, of 
bankt«, insurance offices, and charitable instiiu- 
tinn^, and also the universal insolvency which it 
would draw after it; and, supposing American 
morality to be neither greater nor less than that 
of other nations, it appears to me that the faith 
which the financiers and best informed mer- 
chants of the eastern cities entertain in the ulti- 
mate security of almost all of the state stocks, is 
well founded. 

• • ♦ The great cause of the 

prosperity of the people in the United States ap- 
pears to me to be their contiguity to extensive 
regions of fertile and un^etUed land, which drain 
off the restless and enterprising spirits from all 
the older states, absorb the population as fast as 
it increases, pour in plenty to every market, and 
still preserve the wages of labour high. I met 
with few British subjects, who, however much 
they might have advocated universal suffrage at 
home, continued to admire it after experiencing 
its effects in the United States. But while I 
make these admissions, I regani it as undeniable, 
that just and wise legislation is capable of accom- 
plishing much to benefit, and partial and unwihe 
leirislation much to injure, a people ; and it ap- 
pears to me that British legislation is probably 
both unjust and injurious to the unrepresented 
mass. The established churches in the three 
kingdoms have not yet succeeded in inducing 
the higher classes, whose laws created and sup- 
port them, to practise the first and fundamental 
precept of Christianity towards the people, 
" Love your neighbour as yourself;" and if cen- 
turies of teaching of the Gospel, by the most 
pious and learned of mankind, have been so un- 
successful in this respect, it is not unreasonable 
at length to try the effect of additional means. 

The despotisms of Austria and Prussia are in 
many respects less injurious to the people than 
the government of Britain.* The rulers of these 
countries do not oppress the people with taxes, 
and leave the rich free; nor do they deliver over 
the poor to become the uncortndled subjects of 
the legislation of the rich. Physically, there- 
fore, they do not injure the masses so deeply. 
Again : These rulers prevent political and social 
action in all classes of their subjects; and the 
minds of the people become so far dormant as to 
he in some degree in harmony with their exter- 
nal condition. In Britain, the most ample scope 
for political and social action is permitted to the 
higher and middle classes, but to the people none. 
Their minds, however, are agitated and roused 
by the vivacity of mental action which exists 
around them, and they feel their own exclusion 
from the exercise of political power far more 
keenly than the Austrian people, who, in this 
respect, see themselves on a level with the noble 
and the rich. It is a delusion to suppose, that, 
because the higher ranks are open to receive in- 

* The tnflaence of these ffovemments on the minds 
of their subjects is treated of in the next chapter. 
With respect to taxes, I may notice, that in France, 
G^rminy. Austria, and other continental states, the 
chief burden of them is home by land. The CorUri' 
button Fonciere in France, is a permanent property- 
tax of aboat 10 per oent. on land and houses. 



dividuals from the lower, there Is no abridgrkot 
of thfir field ol political aciion. Only uientf 
superior talents can emerge Iroiii the lower, ad 
take a place in the upper ranks; and, as tbe 
masses danot boast of mure than average abilioea, 
this liberty of rising ci^n benefit only a few iadi- 
viduals. Besides, while the present stale of s^ 
cial arrangement ciintinues, the meu of bU|im 
minds of their own class are tempted, when ihcy 
acquire wealth, to leave them, and to assume the 
prejudices and dislikes of tht- higher oniers, ilie 
more effectually to recommend ihemseltes to 
their new associates. 

I have en. eavoured, in this work, to exporad 
the principle, that menial action is the first ift]ii- 
site to moral and intellectual improvement If 
we expect to confer on the British people inid' 
ligence, we must educate them ; if e^lf-restraiii, 
we must intrust them wiih political power, and 
train them to use it It appears to roe, there- 
fore, that retaining the two h uses of paiiianest 
as at present constituted, a limited repn-sentatna 
might, with safety and advant ge, be granted ts 
the people. The objectitms to remodeling the 
house of commons, and introducioiz- universal 
suffrage for all the members, are formidtfUe. 
The majority of the people in Great Briiam aod 
Ireland are uneducated, possessed of little pro- 
perty, and untrained to pditical action. A kfs- 
lative assembly which should represent and give 
effect to their feelings and ideas, would pmhi^ 
lead direcUy to anarchy. Both in physical d^ 
cumstances and mental enlighteDment, they tie 
inferior to the majority in America ; yet even in 
America the people are not prepared to do jus- 
tice to their institutions. Universal suffrage in 
that country is attended willi many evils; and I 
therefore should deprecate its adoption is BniazB, 
at present, as dangerous to the best in erests of 
society. To hpusehcdd sufiVage, or asy othet 
limited representation, there would be this ob- 
jection, that it would still leave a large non- 
represented class, which would become more 
discontented and impatient, the nearer it was 
brought to the line which separated it fiom the 
represented. To leave the people aniepresentpd, 
and to attempt to perpetuate the selfish reign of 
the upper classes, is neither desirable nor practi- 
cable. The working classes are God*s creatniet, 
and are as well entitled to justice as the higher 
ranks. By the peculiar institutions of this eoun- 
try, the middle classes have been trained to ad- 
mire and act with the higher; bat when their 
eyes are thoroujrhly opened to the injnstii-e 
which has been inflicted on the lower, this idol- 
worship will cease. Besides, the increasing io- 
telligence of the labouring classes will tender 
their calls for justice irresistible. 

If we assume, then, the population of Girif 
Britain and Ireland to amount to twenty-fetf 
millions, and that the non-electors are to the 
electors as eight to one ; this will give twesiy* 
one millions of unrepresented persons ia the 
whole of the United Kingdom; or, to obtan 
round numbers, we may assume them to amooat 
to twenty millions. Suppose the king[dom were 
divided into 100 districts, each containing t 
population of !^00,000 unrepresented persons. 
If universal suffrage, limited only by requiring 
in an elector six months' residence within his 
ward or county previous to an election — freedoin 
from conviction for felon v- and twenty-one 
years of aire, were established, and the power of 
electing one member of thr honse of commons 
were given to e:.ch district, die following resnln 
might be expected probably to ensue: — 11» 
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mental faculties of the labouring classes would 
be provided with a legitimate held of political 
aciioii, which I coiisiner uneful in pnnn^iting 
them to improve their moral and inteilectuai cou- 
diiion. 1 here would be no non-represen.ed 
class to foment secret discimieiit and resistance 
to the laws. 'l*here would be no danger of 
anarchy, because the members who represent 
the property of the country would still constitute 
a large majority in parliament The labouring 
classes would have legitimate organs in the legis- 
lature capable not only of making their grievances 
known, but of obtaining, to some extent, tlie re- 
dress of them. In all measures regarding which 
the representatives of pro(>eriy were nearly 
equally divided, these hundred members could 
cast the scale on t!ie side which was most 
favourable to the people. The higher classes, 
8eein4( the people possessed of political power, 
would be prompted by their own interesit, as in 
the United States, to respect them more, to do 
them justice, and to assi-^t in elevating their 
moral and physical condition, and thus hy slow 
degrees our vi«iou8 system might be puritied, 
and the British Constitution be adapted to the 
wants of increasing civtlii>ation. The house of 
commons is already too numerous; and probably 
100 members might well be spared from its pre- 
sent number, whose places mi^ht well be sup- 
plied by the representatives of the people. Pvit^ 
perfy would still have five and a half votes to 
one, even supposing these representatives to be 
disposed to a^sad it, which is far Iroin being a 
probable occurrence. 

Whatever may be tliought of these sugges- 
tions, my burble opinion is, that the present 
condition of affairs in Britain is so palpably un- 
just and injurious to the masses, that its perma- 
nence is impossible, consistently with man*8 
rational nature and tlie obligations of Christianity. 
Those persons, therefore, who regard the Reform 
Act as a final measure, seem blind to the nature 
of man, and una%vare of the age of the world in 
which they live. It was obviously only the be- 
ginning ot improvement If it be not, then, in 
the words of Jefferson, ** I tremhle for my coun- 
try, when I reflect that God is just— his justice 
cannot sleep for ever." 

Return to Ens^^an /.—On the 1st June, 1840. 
we sailed from New York in the British Queen. 
In leaving the American shores, we were agitated 
by profound emotion, awakened not only by part- 
ing from many dear and hiifhly valued friends, 
but by an overwhelming impression of the gran- 
deur of tlie moral experiment wliich is now in 
progress in tlie United Slates. Glorious and 
cheering hopes for iis success mingled wiih 
'ears lest it may have been begim too soon. As 
we receded from the scene, however, we re- 
flected that Providence has jrranted to this people 
for their moral training and intellectual improve- 
ment, tlie period between the present day, and 
that on which their vncant lands shall be fully 
setiled, and that existing circumstances indicate 
that they will employ this interval with a deep 
sense of its importance, and in the end prove 
tnie to themselves and to the cause of universal 
freedom. As we hounded over the sea to the 
home of our fathers, Hope joined with the un- 
derstandintr in lending bright colours to the future 
destiny of the l?nd which we had lefu We had 
a prosperous and agieeahle voyage; and so ad- 
n^irable were the accommodations of the British 
Q"een. «n«l so full of urbanity and attention her 
commander. Captain Roberts, and her other 
officers, that we left the deck of a ship for the 



tirst time in our lives with regret. We arrived 
at Portsmouth on the 16th, and in Londtm on 
the 17th of June. It is only justice to England 
to say that, in passing my multifarious edVcts 
through the Cusioin House of London, I expe- 
rienced the same facilities and attentions which I 
have mentioned as afforded to us in Boston. 
The subject of the next chapter is an address to 
the people of the United Sutes, which 1 have 
been led to believe may be useful, and with 
which I close this work. 
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To THE Citizens of the United States : 

I have visited various European countries, 
Prussia. Austria, Bavaria, Holland, France, and 
Switzerland, besides the British Isles, for the 
purpose of observing the condition of the people 
living under different forms of civil and ecclesias- 
tical government, and one of the motives which 
led me to repair to your shores, was to obtain 
the means ot judging of the influence of demo- 
cracy on the physical prosperity and mental con- 
dition of your nation. I am deeply sensible of 
the sources of error to which a stranger is ex- 
posed in observing and speculating on the insti- 
tutions of a foreign country; but you will be able 
to detect and eorrect the errors regarding your 
own country into which I may inadveitendy 
fall, and I may be permitted to hope that amidst 
these will be found some admixture of truih. 

'J*he people of the United States are justly 
proud of their political independence, w<m at the 
expense of many sacrifices; and also of the insti- 
tutions which the distingnished founders of their 
government framed and bequeathed to them for 
their guidance ; but if I were to ask different 
Americans in what the superiority of these insti* 
tutions consists, I should receive a multifarious 
variety of answers. Does phrenology enable us 
to attain to any precise views on the subject? 

In my previous lectures, I have endeavoured 
to explain to you that hap;>iness consists in the 
activity of our faculties, and that the greater the 
number of them called into action, the higher 
rises our enjoyment. Any object that shouhl 
delight the eye, wouM be affreeable ; but an 
assemblage of objects that should simtdtaneously 
gratify the eye, the ear, the palate, and the 
senses of touch and smell, would be universally 
regarded as yieldini; a still larger measure of 
gratification; and so wiUi the internal facuhies 
of the mind. There are three conditions, how- 
ever, under which this activity must exist, to 
render it productive of the greatest amount of 
happiness. Fir at ^ It rtiust never exceed the 
limits of healih; Secondly, The subordination 
of the inferior to the superior faculties, esta- 
blished by nature, must be preserved; and. 
Thirdly^ The artion of the different fiu^ulties 
must be harmonious. The highest enj Jvment, 
therefore, is produced hv the virtuous acfioifif 
of all the factfUies, The question, then, pre- 
sents itself — What effects do different foims of 
government exercise on the activity of the mental 
facnlties ? 

We may consider, First, the influence of a 
despotic form of government; and I select Aus- 
tria as an example of a civilised despotism. In 
Austria, the emperor is at once the fountain of 
the laws, and the executive p<iwer which carries 
them into effect. His will rules the empire, and 
is subject to no constitutional control on the part j 



of the people. The religion of the stale is Ro- 
man catholic ; and the pope and priests rule as 
despot uaily in ecclesiastical a» the emperor does 
in leiupoial affairs. Nevenheless, the Austrian 
is a civilised despoti^m, and rests essentially on 
opinion. The emperor is not a tyrant, ruling by 
means of dungeons and bayonets: he is more 
like the father of his people : he may be seen 
walking among them without military guards, ot 
other means of protection, safe in their reverence 
and affections. I have seen the present emperor 
going to church in the town of Ischl, attended by 
a servant carrying his prayer book, and two or 
three gentlemen of his household, so unostenta- 
titmsly, that, when he passed as near to me as I 
am now to you, I could not have discovered his 
rank, if I had not been told that he was the sove- 
reign of Austria. Austria, moreover, i^ governed 
hy laws, and the emperor acknowledges that, in 
regard to the rights of property, these bind him 
as well as his subjects. In the village of Baden, 
about twenty miles from Vienna, where there 
are celebrated baths, the emperor is proprietor of 
a house in an ordinary street, in which he resides 
when he visits the springs. 'i*he house is in no 
respect distinguishable in its exterior from those 
on each ^'di of it. I was told that the late Em- 
peror Francis found it too small, and wished to 
punhase the contijruous tenement ; but tliat the 
owner asked an enormous price. 'J'he emperor 
would not submit to what he considered an im- 
position, and the proprietor, to force him to his 
terms, let it for a sort of club-house or tavern. 
The emperor made no complaint, but insisted 
that the laws of decorum and propriety should 
he observed by the inmates ; and when I saw it 
in 18*i7, 1 was assured that it still continued the 
property of the individual. In the same year, I 
saw the present emperor and his household^ 
living in a common street in I-chl. He had 
purchased or hired four ordinary dwelling-houses 
standing together, and, by internal communica- 
tions, converted them into one; hut in no respect 
did they differ, in their external as|>ect, fiom 
tho^e oi' the other inhabitants of the same quarter 
of the town. I mention these unimportant de- 
tails to convey to you an idea of the spirit of the 
Austrian government, as it exists in the empenir's 
hereditary states, because many individuals in 
America, from reading descriptions of its nile in 
its c^mquered Italian provinces, imagine it to be 
every where a despotism of fire and sword. 

In what respect, then, does this government 
favour or permit the activity of the mental facul- 
ties of its subjects ? Viewing the group which 
constitutes the domestic affections, I answer that 
it allows them ample scope. Life and property 
are secure, the soil is reasonably fertile, and in- 
dustry abounds. The Austrian suhjeiMs, there- 
fore, may enjoy the happiness of conjugal life 
and domestic affection as perfectly as you do 
under your democratic insititions. Again: 
liOoking at the propensities c^f Ac^u'sitiveness, 
Self-esteem, and iJove of Appmbaiion, those 
mainsprinflfs of exertion in the United Statex, the 
Austrian is allowed scope for them all. The 
farmer, the m«mufacturer, and the merchant, 
may acmimulate and preserve wealth in Austria 
as in America; distinctions of tank are recoir* 
nised, and the field of ambition is open for men 
to rise from humbler to higher irradc^. By 
publ'c service and the favour of the emperor, 
nobility even may be obtained. 

Wh-^t, then, is wanting? In what respect 
dors the Austrian government, as a means of dif- 
fusing enjoyments and advancing the ciyiliiation 
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of its subjects, fall short of yours? In this, 
that extremely little scope is allowed for the ac- 
tion of the moral and intellectual faculties beyond 
the sphere of private life. JVIan is a social being, 
and the field of public interests is the one in which 
hi:} higher powers expand, and find their appro- 
priate objects. In Austria, this field is shut up 
to the people, and is appropriated exclusively by 
the government. The Austrian people do not 
manage their own schools and colleges, the 
aflfairs of their own towns and countie?, or ap- 
point their own civil and military officers ; nor 
do they choose their own religious iiistruciorcj, 
as you do. The government performs all these 
duties for them. But phrenology shows us that 
the very fundamental element of happiness is 
aciviti/i and that the higher the faculties which 
are vividly employed, the more intense and last- 
ing is the pleasure. Now, when man pursues 
private and domestic objects only, he gratifies 
ch efiy his propensities, which are selfish and in- 
ferior in their nature to his moral faculties. It is 
when he comes forth into the cinde of social life, 
and b?comei an agent in producing public good or 
evil, that his higher powers begin ireely to play. 
A single. incident will seive as an example: — 
The emperor lately issued an edict, intimating 
th tas his subjects had been injured by accidents 
occ irring on lailroads, he wi.l levy a fine of 
10,000 florins od the directors of the railroad 
company for every person who shall in future 
be injured : and if this shall prove insufficient to 
arrest the evil, he will suppress the railroad alto- 
gether. This edict may in itself be wise and 
paternal ; but the power which issued it has no 
legal limits. And even this, in my opinion, is 
not its worst feature. In your democracy, in 
such a case, you would put into action a grand 
jury, an attorney-geneial, a judge, a common 
' jnry, and many lawyers, and finally the legisla- 
ture, before you could accomplish the ends 
reached by the pimple edict of the emperor ; and 
the advantage of all this social machinery does not 
erd nM»rely in protecting your people from oppres- 
sion: it exercises, and, by exercise, stiengthens 
and* carries forward the moral and intellectual 
faculties of your citizens. The impulse given 
to the intellect and moral faculties by one of your 
tiials, does not terminate in the court-house, any 
more than a lesson ends in the school. In boih 
instances, the ideas and the activity communi- 
cated remain in the mind, and the individual is 
wiser and belter in consequence. He follows 
his private vocation with more effect, rules his 
family better, and altogether stands forth a more 
amply developed rational creature, when trained 
to use his powers in the important arena of social 
life. This is the grand effect produced by your 
institutions, which allow you to manage every 
interest of the community yourselves. 

If an Austrian subject, under the influence of 
powerful benevolence and enlightened intellect, 
desire to improve the schools, the roads, the 
police of his town, the laws, or the mode of ad- 
ministering public offices, thfe government arrests 
him in every effort, unless he he employed by 
iteelf. If, onder the influence of Conscientious- 
ness, Veneration, and enlightened intellect, he 
wish to purify the religion of his country, he is 
silenced by priests whom the civil power sup- 
ports in the exercise of a complete despotism 
over reliirious opinion. For instance, in 18S9 
the church of Scotland sent the Rev. Mr. 
M'Cheyne, the Rev. Mr. Bonar, the Rev. Dr 
Keith, and the Rev. Dr. Black, to Jerusalem ti» 
inquire into the condition of the Jews. They 



returned through Constantinople, Moldavia, Wal- 
lachia, and Austria, making investigations into 
the state of the Jews wherever they went. 
On the 20th November, 1839, the Rev. Mr. 
M*Cheyne, in reporting the proceedings of the 
deputation to the couimisbion of the General 
Assembly of the Church, informed them that 
'' in Austria, the government will suffer no mis- 
sionaries. There we were treated with the 
utmost seventy. All our Bibles, our English, 
our Hebrew, our German Bibles were taken 
away ; our papers were searched to see if they 
could discover whether we were missionaries, 
and what were our intentions. In that country 
it is out of the question to carry the gospel to 
tlie poor misguided population. A mis^ionary 
might stand up for once, but it would be for the 
first and the last time. There they would not 
allow you to preach the gospel even to the Jews, 
who were most ready to rect^ive us ; and though 
I hey knew they could bring us into difli cully, 
and get us sent <mt of the country immediately, 
we foimd their synajoo^ue a sanctuary. A Jew, 
to whom a Bible had been given, said in his <»wn 
tongue, 'none shall see it; none shall see it;* 
and, so far as the Jews are concerned, they are 
open for the preaching of the gospel."* 

Education is the first means by which the fa- 
culties may be roused into activity. It not only 
furnishes them with the materials of thought, but 
wakens and calls forth their latent energies. The 
Austrian government assumes the control of edu- 
cation, and permits just so much of it to reach 
the minds of its subjects as will fit them for their 
condition. The people are instructed in the 
Roman Catholic as the only true religion, and 
are taught to lof»k upon themselves as bound to 
yield implicit obedience to the priests and the 
emperor. They are allowed to lenrn mai hema- 
tics, Greek, and Latin ; but moral and politiral 
subjects are interdicted, because, where imper- 
fection is detecte<l, these lead to efforts for im- 
provement If an individual see any thing wrong 
in the social machinery, he is not encouraged to 
complain of it even to the government. Any 
servant, except the highest and most confidential, 
of the Austrian empenir, who should say that 
things are better elsewhere, and suggest improve- 
ments at home, would be told that he mitrbt 
leave Austria and go into his own Utopia. The 
government will not permit its subjects even to 
reside in other countries, to obtain a higher edu- 
cation than their own schools afford. If an in- 
dividual were to ask a passport to carry his son 



• These complaints come with rathftr a bad grace 
from tlie clergy of the church of Scotland, because 
the General Assembly has long^ had a committee of 
its own members specially charged with the duty of 
watching, and, as far as lies in their power, prevent- 
ing, the spread of Roman Catholicism in Scotland. 
From the spirit of their reports, 1 am led to fear that, 
if they wielded the same temporal power which the 
Romaj^catholic church does In Austria, they would 
«erve 'deputation of bishops sent from Rome by the 
Pope to convert the Scoiti^ people and Jews to 
their faith, much In the same msmner as the Aus- 
trians did them ; and, like the Austrians, they would 
not douht that, in dealing with them in this manner, 
they were contributinor to the glory of God and the 
salvation of soqIh. I can make no distinction be- 
tween sects, when they orgranise themselves with 
the special object of watchtne and obstructing^ the 
progress of each other. Perfect freedom of dtscus- 
<)ion, and the absence of all pains, penalties, dis- 
abilities, and dislikes, are, in my humble opinion, 
indispensable to the eliciting and diffusing of reli- 
gious truth. 



to France, Switzerland, or England, toromjit^ 
his education, it would be refused, and he woii 
be asked, "Why should you send your t* 
abroad to spend your money and imbibe be 
n(}tions ? Our schot)ls and colleges are suicxr. 
to teach all that a good subject needs to knot." 

The general effect of ibis form of govcmaa; 
then, is, that it is fitted to render happy al]^ 
humbler cluss of minds, those individnak ib 
have neither desire ni»r talents to extend ^ 
efforts beyond the private sphere; but ikii 
chains up, and thereby obstructs the enjoynKg 
of the men of powerful intellect and high mod 
endowments, whose spheie of action is puHe 
life. The nobler the mind, the more heinlr 
does the leaden load of despoli.'^m weijfh upoe 
its powers. Farther, it imposes fetteis on ik 
general mind of the nation, and retards pmrns. 
sion. The government must move before ^ 
people are allowed to stir ; and where ail md 
motives for progression are withdrawn froo it, 
its advance must be slow, or if its pa-e heati. 
dentally qiiitkened by the genius of an indinikti 
sovereign, the effects of his liberality and ener^ 
are lost, becau}>e the people are not prepared yt 
follow in the path whirh he opens to them. 

'J*he government of Prussia was in murh tlie 
same siate as that of Austria, until it was ore^ 
thrown by Nap«deon in the war of IW. Afe 
its restoration, however, it saw its error. I'vier 
the old regime, iis subjects had been kept in Kd 
profound ignorance, and so thoroughly oppreael 
that they possessed neither menial energy w 
national feeling, and so fell an easy prey lo the 
invading French. It became the interest of ihc 
government to rouse its people from tlitsletey, 
and to excite sentiments of patriotism. This 
was accomplished by making the serfs fiw^wd 
instituting a system of universal and mnparatire' 
ly high education. The effects of the tH«*^ 
were marvellous: In one generation Pnwaa 
stood forth a regenerated nation — full of cnetey, 
activity, intelligence, and profound national fai* 
ing. But the form of die government was \tk 
changed. It continues to be a despotism, biiit 
more liberal and a much more enlightened de^pe- 
tism than that of Austria. The educoiion wfirh 
it provides for its people is superior to that of aflf 
other country in Europe, and I believe snpffwf 
lo any which even you can boasi of. Thegovcnh 
ment is well administered. It regulates e«tT 
thing, but it does it well. Its police and ciistnra- 
house oflicers are civil gentlemanly meo; •* 
post office department is regidar and safpi ^^ ^ 
opens letters without scruple when it wants po- 
litical informaiiim ; it keeps the slajre-coaehfs- 
post-horses, and roads of the state in exre1fl< 
condition, but it monopolises them all. VM^' 
ever, a single passenger more than the ^^^J^ 
carry presents himself at the hour *PP®'"^ 
its starting, another vehicle is instantly pn^ 
for him. The laws are just, and im 



ministered. 



Life and property are as s'lie « « 
any country in the world ; industry is f<^'^' 
and learning and philosophy are patroni'^ed. }^ 
what, then, is the Prussian government ifl"^"^ 
to yours ? . 

I have said that happiness is the result of tw 
activity of all the faculiies. The Prussian ^f^ 
ment, while it does every thing forlhepeop 
and does it well, allows the people to do exrew 
inirly litUe for themselves. It educates \» 
and elicits talent, but it allows that talent m 
scope in the social circle, except in its own 
vice. It permits the towns to choose some 
their municipal officers, but their number »" 
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powers are small. A few simple illustrations will 
enable you to judge of the restrictions wh.cli this 
guverinneiit imposes on the activity of ihe higher 
faculties of the mi 1(1. When i visited Prussia 
in 1837, one serious evil in iheir educational sys- 
tem had begud to develope it»elf. The educa- 
tion of females under the national system has 
been so much inferior to that of the malesi that a 
body of young women has grown up who are 
strikingly behind the men of the same genera- 
tion in general intelligence and accomplishments. 
The consequence of this inequality in mental 
attainments is a diminution in that respect for 
women, which has long been a beautiful feature 
in the Prussian character. The cause of this 
evil was understood and regretted by many per- 
sons ; but it was whispered in society, that the 
government was more inclined to diminish the 
eiiucaiion of the men than to increase that of the 
women. " Bui," said I to a Prussian gentleman, 
*« why do not your enlightened nibh themselves 
instimte higher schools for females t" '* You 
speak," said he, '' like a Briion. Here nothing 
can be done without the govemmont. Should any 
private individuals attempt to establish improved 
academies for female education without the sanc- 
tion of government, they would speedily be 
stopped. The people are not allowed to meet 
for the discussion of public affairs. Missionary 
and other religious and benevolent societies exist, 
but their rules are first sanctiuneil by the govern- 
ment, and ihen police spies are sent to their meet- 
ings to spe that they do not trans^fress them. 
Again, the government is so enlightened that its 
censors of the press will permit the higher minds 
to publish works of a liberal cast, even on govern- 
ment itself, provided they employ h;ason, and 
rej«orl neither to ridirule nor infianimatory decla- 
mation, in order to rouse the people to artion ; 
and provided aldo that the books appear in the 
form of octavo volumes of not less than 800 
pages. They do not fear the philosophers of 
Berl\,n, and of a few oJher cities, who alone will 
read such works ; but if any man were to move 
faster than the srovernment, and to propose plans 
of pra<!tir^l reform for which it was not prepared, 
it would immediately arrest his prospress. In 
short, under this monarchy, as under the empire 
of Austria, self-action in regulating social interests 
is denied to the people, and the object of the 
government is to draw into its own service all the 
energy, talent, and attainments of the nation, 
and to leave the mass the passive recipients of its 
impressions. It desires intelligence in the masses, 
because it needs mind and energy for its own de- 
fence against hostile nations; but it refuses to 
allow free strope to the mind and energy which 
it has evoked, lest they should subvert its own 
authority, and introduce self-government. Here, 
therefore, as in Austria, commonplace persons 
are happy ; but the higher minds are ciibbed and 
limited in their natural and best spheres of action, 
except when enlisted by the government in its 
own service. As civilisation must be measured 
chiefly by the intelligence, power of self-action 
and self-control of the masses, the Pnissian (go- 
vernment, by denying the right of political action 
to the people, limits their advance in mental 
improvement. It, however, allows religious free- 
dom ; for men of all forms of faith are equally 
elisrible to fill public offices. 

Let us now advert to the government of Great 
Britain and Ireland. That country has enjoyed 
political liberty for centuries, and claims to he 
the parent of your freedom. In Britain we en- 
joy the right to say and print what we please, in 



what form we see proper, and also to eo where, 
and to do wtiat, our own inclinations dictate, on 
the simple condition that, in pursuing our own 
gratifications, we shall not unjusdy interfere with 
the rights of our neighbours. We may worship 
God, also, in any manner that appears to our own 
consciences to be most acceptai'le to the Divine 
Majesty. Life and property are secure, and the 
paths to wealth and honour are open to all. In 
Britain, then, it may be supposed that every 
faculty has as ample a scope lor action as in the 
United States ; but there are two bulwarks which 
arrest, oi misdirect, the activity of the intellectual 
powers and higher sentiments of the people. 
'l*he first of these is the hereditary peerage, in- 
vested with political power and special privdeges. 
It maintains in possetision of great legislative, 
moral, and political influence, a body of men 
who owe their superioiity, not to personal attain- 
ments, bui to birth alone. If man be a rational 
being, the objects of his reverence, and the stand- 
ards by which he forms his manners and opin- 
ions, should possess the highest natural gifts, 
most assiduously and successfully cultivated. A 
hereditary peerage presents to the public mind 
of Great Britain and Ireland, standards which do 
not possess these attributes of natural and ac- 
quired superiority. It, therefore, obscures the 
moral perceptions of the middle and lower ranks, 
by training them to pay that profound homage to 
high birth which is due alone to intelligence and 
virtue. By its influence it also misdirects the 
ambition of the aspiring minds in all the lower 
grades, and renders them more de:jirous to be 
admitted into its ranks, by any means, than to 
merit distinction for superior wisdom and moral- 
ity. It is not open, as a matter of right, to all, 
but it is to be attained by favour, with or without 
merit It maintains a class so far removed from 
contact with, interest in, or dependence upon, 
the mass of the people, that it is little moved by 
their sufiferings, and little disposed to elevate 
their moral and intellectual condition, or to do 
them justice in the exercise of its legislative 
powers. 

The hereditary peerage operates imurionsly 
also on the lower and middle classes of society, 
by leading their active and ambitious members 
to turn away from their fellows whom they should 
protect and advance, and to adopt the interests 
and prejudices of the aristocracy, into whose 
ranks they aspire to gain admission. 

The second obstacle to the free action of the 
mind in Britain is the existence of established 
churches. These have consecrated opinions, 
forme<l, in the dawn of modem civilisation, by 
theologians who partook much more of the 
character of monks and school-men than of that 
of philosophers or practical men of the world, 
and these opinions stand immovably enacted and 
ordained by Parliament as the legal guides to 
salvation, against which advancing reason and 
science employ their demonstrations in vain. A 
vast priesthood, amply endowed to maintain 
these opinions, resist improvement as innovation, 
and denounce free inquiry as profanity and infi- 
delity. The consequence is the reign of hypoc- 
risy, and the prostration of the relitrious senti- 
ments by many individuals at the shrines of in- 
terest and ambition. 

To avoid the charge of misrepresenting the 
state of Christianity in the British Inles, I pre- 
sent yon with the following def^criplion of if 
fl^iven by the Reverend Baden Powell, Savilian 
Professor of Geometry in the University of Ox-^ 



ford, in his work on " The Connection of Natu- 
ral and Divine Truth," published in 1838. 

•' Too many nominal Christians entertain only 
the most miserable idea of the nature of the Gos- 
pel they profess to believe; their only notion 
too ot\en consists in a confut^ed general impres- 
sion of a certain sarredness in Scripture, winch 
produces liule efiect beyond that of making them 
afraid to enter its precmcti*, and search its re- 
cesses for themselves, and yet more featful lest 
its sanctity should be invaded by others. And 
their dread of openly encountering any contra- 
dictions, and their anxious desire to shelter them- 
selves under even the most frivolous explanations, 
if it does not betray a lurking distrust of the pro* 
per evidences of their faith, at least evinces ihe 
lowest and most unworthy conceptions of the 
spirit and meaning of the Bible, and an almost 
total absence of due distinction between the de- 
sign and application of the several portions of 
which it is made up. 

'* With others again, the sincere, but (zs we 
must consider it) misguided spirit of religious 
fanaticism, produces similar eflfects. Blinded to 
all but the internal light of his spiritual impres- 
sions, the en husiast wUI always entertain a deep- 
ly-rooted and devoted hostility against any such 
distinctions as those here advocated. Maintain- 
ing the literal application of every sentence, 
every syllable of the divine Word, he rejects, as 
impious, the slightest departure from it. Human 
reason, along with all science, which is its off- 
spring, is at best carnal and unsanctified ; and 
should any of its conclusions be advanced in con- 
tradiction to the letter of a scriptural text, this 
completely seals its condemnation as absolutely 
sinful, and equivalent to a rejection of revelation 
alu)gether 

*^ In such cases we may most readily make 
every allowance due to sincerity, however tnis- 
taken. But there are other instances, in which, 
unfortunately, litde claim to such indulgence can 
be found. There are some who join most fre- 
quenUy in the cry against siience in general, and 
geology in particular, as dangerous to religion, 
upon no sincere grounds of religious convic- 
tion. 

«' Their adoption of a certain form of faith is 
dictated by motives of expediency ^ and the mere 
value of its pracucal efiects on society. Not 
themselves recoirnising its claims as founded in 
truth,^ they uphold the established creed, as well 
as all received errors popularly engrafted upon it, 
as a convenient and eflftfctual instrument for se- 
curing the influence of practical restraints on the 
multitude. Hence they condemn all inquiries 
which may come into collision with any portion 
of the popular belief; and against the agitation 
of any question which may shake established 
prejuaices, or suggest any distihctions in the ap- 
pli( ation of Scripture, there is an immediate and 
indiscriminate cry raised, that they unsettle men's 
minds, and are heretical doctrines of a most dan- 
srerous tendency, and such as will weaken and 
efiface all sense of religious and moral obligation. 

** Bnt even among the best men and most sin- 
cere believers, there exists too often a sort of 
dread of meeting such questions in a strictly 
honest frame of mind. Those who have the 
most conscientious regard for truth in ever}* thing 
else, seem to think it dispensed with in support- 
ing the ciiuse of religion ; and while they earnest- 
ly condeinn those who, in former ases, could 
justify the* pious fnmds' introduced in support 
of the received faith, are yet themselves influenced 
by the very same spirit, only in a diffen^ntibriia* 
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in dreading the dissemination of knowledge, if 
e^en imagined to be at variance with eatabhshed 
religious belief. The one party seeking to sup- 
port religion by the propagation of falsehood, the 
other by the suppression of truth, both agree in 
treating truth as if it were falsehood, and thus 
give its enemies the fairest ground to think it so.'' 

Fortified by this authority, I may venture to 
assert that legislative articles of faith and endowed 
churches trammel the wholesome activity of the 
superior faculties of the human mind ; and thus 
f;ir serve as impediments to the advancement oi 
civilisation. 

I am far, however, from affirming that the 
hereditary peerage and established chnrches are 
felt by every British subject as obstacles to his 
enjoyment ; or that hundreds of thousands of in- 
telligent, good, and sincerely Christian men of all 
ranks are not reared under their sway. The 
Austrian government, civil and ecclesiastical, has 
moulded the opinions of the people into harmony 
with itself, and common minds in that country 
are happv under it, and desire no change. In 
Biitain, also, the institutions of the state have 
communicated their own forms to opinion ; and 
millions of British subjects admire and honour 
the hereditary peerage, while their souls rejoice 
under the wings of rectors, bishops, and arch- 
bishops. But it may nevertheless be true that 
the British institutions, like the Austrian, misdi- 
rect the minds even of those who arc compara- 
tively happy, nnd certainly contented, under them. 
'J'he Briu?h clergy will recogniste the truth of 
this proposition when applied to the Austrian 
people, and concede that their blind, though will- 
ing, subjection to popery, is an obstacle to their 
aclvance in civilisation; but they will probably 
dt ny that a blind, although voluntiry, subjection 
to CJalvinifm produces any injuriouj« effects on 
the public mind. It appears to me, however, that 
in Britain, as in Austria, these institutions ope- 
rate ^s weights repressing free mental action; 
and that the more upright, searching, and inde- 
pendent the moral sentiments and intellectual 
powers of any individual are, the more severely 
do they check his pursuit of happiness. I disa- 
vow, however, every desire to see them abro- 
gated by force, or prematurely abolished by a 
temporary and unenlightened excitement of pub- 
lii* leeling: — reason and moral suasion arc the 
only weapons by which they can he overthrown, 
without pioducing evils much greater thau'tliem- 
selves. 

Another form in which the estaMished 
cTiu ches of Britain oppose civilisation, is that 
of hostility to popular and libcrnl educaiion. 
They profess to desire the education of the peo- 
ple, but demand the entire control of the means 
wh'ch the jrovernment may devote to this object. 
I'h s demand is not only unjust to the dissenters, 
whose contributions form important elements of 
the national wealth, but injurious to the whole 
community, because its avowed object is to ob- 
tain the light of fashioning the reliijious opinions 
of all future generations in the moulds of anti- 
quity, which are already worn out; or, in other 
words, of exercising a spiritual tyranny over un- 
born multitudes of men. The authoritative de- 
claration by Parliament of certain points of faith, 
as the only true expositions of the will of God, 
the offering of large endowments to those indi« 
viduals who choose to embrace these interpreta- 
tions, and visiting with oMoquy, exclusion, and 
disqualification, those who doubt them, and espe- 
cially the investini^ of these dogmas with the 
aUribute of infallible tnith, to so great an extent 



that every member of the church who publi.shes j 
serious doubts of their soundness is liable to be 
expelled for heresy, and excluded from Christian 
privileges — is at once to anchor theology — to 
prevent it from advancing with increasing know- 
ledge — and to bind up the moral add intellectual 
faculties of the best minds from all free, honest, 
and independent inquiry in this great department 
of human interests. 

What, then, is the influence of the Democratic 
form of government under which you live, on 
the activity of the mental faculties ? The answer 
is obvious — you leave all the faculties free to find 
their own way to happiness as they best are able. 
You have no hereditary or artificial aristocracy 
to mould your opinions according to erroneous 
standards, nor to misdirect your ambition : you 
have no Established Church to chain up your 
moral and religious sentiments in the trammels of 
antiquated articles of belief; you have no self- 
constituted executive to take out of your hands 
the administration of yourown affairs, and nolegis- 
tures formed of privileged classes to restrain your 
industry by obnoxious laws, or to repress your 
mental energy, by prescribing boundaries to your 
exertions. Your government leaves all your 
faculties free, presents to them the highest and 
best field for their exercise, and leaves every 
individual to reap the natural rew rd or punish- 
ment of his own conduct. If the first and most 
important condition of happiness be the activity 
of all the faculties, your government complies 
with it in the most ample manner. 

The institutions of the United States not only 
allow but encourage the activity of aJl the facul- 
ties. In your vast unoccupied territory, a fruit- 
ful soil presents it*< attractions to those individuals 
in whom Acquisitiveness and Ambition predomi- 
nate. *J'he cultivators rai^e millions of bushels 
of grain from their lands, and rear on thein innu- 
merable herds of cattle, and offer these rich pro- 
ductions in exchange for articles of utili'y or 
luxury manufnctured by your Atlantic cities, or 
imported by them from Eu'ope. All over the 
wide expanse of your national domain, industry 
and enterprise are busy, and Acquisitiveness is 
stimulated by ri<h rewards. In your political 
institutions, Self-Esteem and IjOvc of Approba- 
tion find unlimited scope. If the humblest citizen 
thirsts for power and distinction, there is no con- 
stitutional obstacle to his becoming President of 
the United States. 'i*he career of activity is 
equally open to your moral sentiments and intel- 
lectual faculties. Every citizen may not only 
profess whatever religious or philosophical creed 
seems best suited to his own mind, but he is at 
liberty to preach and teach that doctrine; to 
found churches, schools, lyceums, colleges, and 
libraries in support of it, and to form associations 
for its propagaticm and defence. In short, there 
is no sphere of action of the human faculties, 
consistent with the common dictates of morality, 
that is not here encouraged. Nav, so extensive 
is your liberty, th«.t it occasionally degrenerates 
into licentiousness ; — your citizens, in paroxysms 
of excitement, occasionally indulge their animal 
propensities in violenee, outrage, and injustice, 
and the law is too feeble to protect the objects of 
their displeasure, or to punish those who have 
set it at defiance. 

You perceive then, the mighty difference be- 
tween your institutions and those of despotic 
countries. But I call your attention to another 
principle. 

Happiness consists in the free play of all our 
faculties within their legitimate spheres of aciiooy 



and this kind of action can exist only wha^ 
animal propensities are subjected to ibe couil 
of the mural sentiments and intellect, and iktt 
these latter powers are sufficieuily eoligbiem 
to be capable of distinguishing between good ^ 
evil — between the rigtit course and the wn^ 
in every department of individual, domestic ai 
social action. I earnendy press oo your ^ 
tion the great truth, that our affective tms^ 
both animal and moral, are in themselves M 
impulses, and that they stand in needofrou^ 
guidance. There must be subordioatioD, a* 
straint, self-denial, the power of sellHiirerao; 
in short, there must be government, and tf^\\^ 
ened government, before happiness can be » 
tained. We have seen that your instiUin 
have done every thing to set your idculm l«. 
but what have they done to guide them in ^ 
right path ? So Car as I can discover, the ivts 
must be — :oo litde. 

In Europe a National Church professes to (ti- 
tivate the sentiment of Veneration, and to teaii 
morals and religion. Here y<iu leave every ru 
to embrace whatever religion is appn)v«lofh 
h s conscience, or to cast off the reslraiotgnfR' 
ligion at his pleasure. In Europe, artificial nsk 
and herediiary titles profess to inriileatedefemHe 
and subonlinatit»n in the different depaiimefrtf 
society. Here you have no distin* dm of laub; 
and, while you encourage Self-Esleem indite 
Love of Approbation in their boU'est fligii^, j<i 
have no artificial institutions, either ftr lestraifi* 
inif or directing them. In Europe, indppndeii 
courts of justice, and a strong esa'tjiivc, direa 
or repress the animal propensites, Hcre.your 
executive is feeble; and when a genenl eici»^ 
ment seizes your people, your laws aie m rol)' 
webs in restraining the propensities. ToHrio- 
stitutinns have relied on one frole power to regulate 
all the faculties in their manifestations— O^epotcr 
of public opinion. But what is puhhc opinion. 
It is the outward expression of the partieair 
group of faculties which may happen to prcA*- 
nate in activity in the majority of the peopk'f 
the moment. It is the sum of the active imp* 
of many individual minds. In question?, jw- 
ever, of moral conduct, of religion, of |o'i'» 
economy, of law, or even of common p^l'3Ic^ 
it is not the number of minds, hut thede?r«« 
their inteiligence and virtue, that t^vesvalif* i 
their decisions ; and I ai»k, what do your ins'i- 
tutions do to communicate to the mindoffsrs 
person who forms one of your mnjoriiieJ.i^ 
wisdom which alone fits him to art as* a jli"'''' 
ing and controUiuff power over his own prop 
sities and those of his fellow men! Ifear^' 
we must again answer — too Utile. , 

The idea seems to be entertained by somf « 
your politicians, that propensity in one m^ 
restrain propensity in another; — thatsena^ 
in one will direct sentiment in another; in^ 
that out of the conflict of interest a^inst in^ 
justice will be evolved, and that out of ti^f"^ 
flict of reason wiih extravagance and criw-- 
whethei in relijrion, in morals, or in ^f^ 
action, wisdom and truth will be brought tnli|nV 
and that the social body will at length 2«J|« »^ 
way to repose, prosperity, happinew, hw^ 
and virtue. If this result shall nltimatfly » 
reached by such a process of mental ac^Kjn. 
can only be by the exhaustion of errors, and 
endurance of countless miseries in the ?^^ 

Do not imagine, from these remarks, that " 



the advocate of European despotisms. 
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enemy of your institutions. Quite the re^^ 
but it' is my object to point out to yon» "*• 
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provitiing an organised moral and physical ma- 
chinery for regulating the propensities, and di- 
recting the seiiiimenis of their subjects into what 
they consider to be their legitimate spheres of 
acaon, monarchs act on a sound and philoso- 
phical principle. The pri»p iii^ities are energetic 
impulses, which must be restrained and guided 
by some power, external or internal, superior to 
themselves, otherwise they will deviate into wild 
abuses. In the European monarchies external 
restraints are chiefly resorted to ; and these, too, 
unfotiunately, are, in many instances, applied by 
ignorant and selHsh men in such a manner as in 
some degree to cru^h intellect and sufle virtue, 
as well as tn suppress vice. Although, therefore, 
you have done well in liberating all your facul- 
ties from thraldom to legislative churches, aristo- 
cracies, and despots ; yet you cannot set them 
free from the laws of God, written not only in 
the Scriptures, but on your mental constitution, 
and on the external world. Some persons ap- 
pear tocon«*eive liiicrty to consist in the privilege 
of unlimited exercise of the animal propensities. 
The head of Liberty stamped on the earlier 
medals, commemorative of the French Revolu- 
tion, is the very personification of this idea. She 
is a female figure with a villanously small, low, 
and retreating forehead, deficient moral organs, 
and ample devel pment of the base and posterior 
ragions of the brain, devoted to the propensities. 
Her ha>r is flying back in loose disordei, and her 
countenance expresses vivacity and passion, but 
neither morality nor wisdom. The same figure 
app'^ars on the earlier coins of the United Stites. 
liitierty, as I shouM draw her, would possess 
large moral'and intellectual organs, with moderate 
propensities I shmild arrange her hair in simple 
elegance, and imprint serene enjoyment, benig- 
nity, and wisdom on her Itow. She should re- 
present moral liberty, or the unlimited freedom 
to accomplish all that is good, and the absence 
of every desire to do fvil. ^'uch alone is the 
liberty after which you should aspire. 

1 desire, then, to sec in this count? y a moral 
and int«'lleclual machinery put into vigorous ac- 
tion, calculated to te ich the young the legitimate 
spheres in whi«*h all their faculties should act, 
at id to frail them to impose that restraint upon 
themselves, to practise that self-denial, and that 
self-direction, whieh are indispensable to happi- 
ness and prosperity. I <lesire to see public 
opinion, wliich is here your great restraining 
power, composed, not of the sum of the ruling 
prejudices, passions, or inieiests of the day, but 
of the concentrated wisdom and virtue of milli(ms 
of trained and enlightened minds. Such a public 
opinion 1 should regard as the best and safest of 
all governing powers. An ignorant public opi- 
nion is, to the wise and good, a revolting tyranny. 
In this country yon have chosen public opinion 
for yotir chief regulating influence, and it is im- 
possible for you to substitute for it any other. 
You have established universal snflTrage, placed 
supreme authority in the hands of your majori- 
ties, and no human means, short of military 
conquest, can deprive that majority of its sway. 
You have, therefore, only one mode of action 
left to reach the goal of national happiness ; en- 
lighten your peopls, teach them whatever is ne- 
cessary for them, in order to guide their faculties 
aright — train them to self-control— /rat/i them 
in youth to bend all the inferior feelings under 
the yoke of morality, religion, and reason. In 
short, educate them — and educate them well. 

Most of you will probably acknowledge the 
Advantages of oducation, point to your common 



schools, to the large sum:» appropriated by the 
stales for public instruction, and ask what more 
can any reasona^de man desire? With every 
feeling of deference towards your learned mt n 
and divines, I would answer that you stand in 
need of a philosophy of mind capable of guiding 
your steps in your eflTorts to bestow education 
on your people. Many wid say — is not com- 
mon sense suflicient to enable us to manage with 
success both our political and educational insti- 
tutions ? I repeat the observation of Archbishop 
Whately, that men never acknowledge the sufti- 
ciency of mere common sense to the accom- 
plishment of any important undertaking when 
they fully understand its nature and the difllicul- 
ties that must be surmounted to ensure success. 
A blacksmith will probably assure you, that 
common sense is sufncieni to enable you to farm, 
if he knows nolhing about farming; but if you 
ask him whether common sense will enable vou 
to shoe a horse, he will unhesitatingly answer, 
that if you try lheexp< riinent, you will probublv 
get your brains kicked out for your rashne&s and 
presumption. Do you imagine, then, that the 
successful direction of the affairs of a great na- 
tion, and the raining of the human mind, demand 
less of scientific skill and experience ihan shoe- 
ing horses? 

But allow me to ask, what do you understand 
by common sense, which is supposed to be .•uch 
an alt-sufficient guide in the United States ? 
What is called common sense means the notions 
which have entered the mind of any individual, 
from such occurrences and sources of informa- 
tion as he happens to have enjoyed. Men^s 
capacities differ, thrir opportunities of observa- 
tion differ, and hence their common sense differs. 
The individual who professes to have no theory, 
no hypothesis, np system, but to follow plain 
common sense, has a theory : it is that formed 
by his innate capacity, aided by his own indi- 
vidual experiince. 

Ill some of your academies, the talent for 
English compoyitinn is supposed to be the most 
valuable attainment that can be communicated to 
the young; in others arithmetic and mathema ics 
are rejrnrded as the best studies for developing 
all the f iculties ; while one female teacher assured 
me, in all heriousness, that the human mind is a 
blank, that all minds are alike in their native 
capacities, and that she can evoke whatever 
talents and dispositions she pleases. This is her 
theory, and she has practised on it for many 
years I You must have observe<l how the prac- 
tices of teachers differ; you cannot suppose that 
each adopts his own method without some rea- 
sons for preferring it; — these reasons, however 
lim't2d and lame, constitute his theory. In point 
of fact, they all have theories, and the vast dif- 
ferences in their notions prove that nature is not 
the author of them ; because she is always con- 
sistent with herself, and gives one response to 
all. When we have studied nature we agree. 
Hence, the great principles of astronomy, che- 
mistry, physiology, and of other branches of 
natural science, are no longer in dispute. But 
on the subjects of morals, religion, and education, 
the diversity and conflict of opinion are bound- 
less. Df>es not this indicate that our notions on 
these subjects do not yet rest on a scientific 
basis? in short, that we enjoy no sound and 
practical philopophy of mind ? 

T-o you this state of mental sci mce is an evil 
of the greatest magnitude. In this country you 
need not only education, hut an education that 
shall communicate to youth the knowledge. 



maxims, and experienc e of age. Here you com- 
mit political power to the hands of nearly every 
man who has attained majority. Your popula- 
tion doubles every twenty-three or twenty-five 
years. The actual majority cT your voters is 
probably under thiity-hve or thirty-six } ears of 
age. There is no other country in the world 
which is ru ed by men so young and so inexpe- 
rienced. 1 was told before I came here, that the 
Americans are the most excitable nation on the 
globe ; that you take fire in a moment, and in- 
stantly ru:<h to action, whether it be in specula- 
tion, in legitimate enterprise, in war, or in poli- 
tical change ; and sirice my stay among you, I 
have heard the deep- toned war-<ry uttered with 
a force and unanimity which is full of fearful 
omen. And ihe cause of this may be discerned. 
The mind, till thirty-five, acts more umler the 
impulse of the feelings than under ihe guidance 
of intellect. 'By the very laws of oui nature, 
Combativeness, D<8tnic.ivetiess, Self-Esteem, 
Love of Approbation, and Acquisitiveness, ate 
then more energetic than they are at fifty or 
sixiy ; and at that peiiod also experience is most 
deficient. Life has not been long enough to 
enable us to acctimu ate wisdom, to detect the 
illusions of passion or of vain glory — to supply 
the deficiencies and correct the errors of an im- 
perfect education. 

In your «-ountry, then, above all others, your 
>»chooi ediicaticm should te.ich your youth the 
specific knowledge of the constitution and powers 
of physical nature, and the means by which they 
may be applied to the pmmotion of hnmnn h p- 
piness — of the constitution of the bo<ly, and t le 
laws of health— of the constitution of the mini, 
and the means by which we may be best trained 
to the discharge of our duties in the privaie, « o- 
mestic, and social circles— of the laws by which 
wealth is created and distributed ; and oi' the 
influence of morals and legislation on the welt are 
of die individual and koc ety. As you do not 
wait until your voters, who wield ihe destinies 
of your country — who make peace ami war — 
who make and unmake hanks — who make and 
unmake tariffs effect mgr industry to the core — 
and who make and unmake even your schools, 
colleges, and churches — I say, as you do not 
wail until age has given them wisdom and expe- 
rience, but place ihe helm, at once, in their 
h'^nds, arfd allow them to act, while they are 
still full of young blood, and all the energx , con- 
fidence and rashness that attend it — you are 
called on by every consideration to perfect your 
schools, po as to communicate to them the d c- 
tates of a wisdom which cannot be dispensed 
with, and which will not otherwise be attained. 

In the elci-tion wh'ch took place in Novcm' er 
1839, the question of the currency was actually 
brought to the polls in the state of New York. 
The mottos were — banks and paper currency on 
the one side — hard specie and sub-treasurj* laws 
on the other. These are questions on which 
Dr. Adam Smith, Ricardo, M*Cullocb, and the 
profoundest political economists, have differed in 
opinion. Does your education enable your peo- 
ple to understand them, and decide on them ? 
No ! Yet your people act whether they under- 
stand them or not. They vole the supporters 
of paper into power ; and paper flourishes. If 
evil ensue, they vote the advocates of specie into 
power; and paper and credit go to the wrll. 
They try the experiment. But what an awful 
exr>eriment ! How manv thousands of individn? Is 
and families are ruined by the violence of every 
change ! 
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In Austria and Prussia the safety-valve of the 
body politic i^i loaded with the weu^ht of an esta- 
blished church and 100,000 bayoneu«. In cases 
of discontent, opinion cannot escape, until it has 
burst through these compressing powers, and 
then it will explode with teiritic vi'jleuce. Here 
the safety-valve bears no load except the sense 
of each individual mind. Any strong internal 
excitement, or the application of external provo- 
cation, causes the propensities and sentiments to 
glow, and to express themselves with instanta- 
neous energy. Their voice is heard in Europe, 
and the timid hold their breath, waiting for a 
grand explosion. Perhaps it never comes. In 
your country, ten times ten thousand valves let 
otf excited opinion so rapidly that the body 
politic cools down to its natural heat, ^ quickly 
as its temperature was raised. But every one 
of these excitements shakes credit, deranges 
trade, ruins formnes, is attend djoy suH'enng, 
and leaves many pangs behind. Load, then, 
your safety-valves with knowledge of nature and 
religion, apd train your young minds to control 
passion by virtue, and you wul hnd tht^se means 
more -effectual than millions of armed soldiers, 
to insure your prosperity and happiness. Mr. 
Wyse, in his work entitled '* Education Kef«*rm," 
says, '* A period of total quiet resulting from a 
long continued acquies. ence in old institutions, 
leaves a very different imprint upon the national 
mind from that which i.n the necessary conse- 
quence of a general breaking up of old principles 
and forms, and an earnest seaich afier new. in 
the first instance, an education of stimulants be- 
C'.mies necessary. It is essential to the healthy 
activity of the body-politic. In the second, 
steadiness, love of order, mutual toleration, the 
sacrifice of private resenuiieiits and factious in- 
terest! to general good, should be the great les- 
sons of national education." Vol. i. p. 48. Such, 
assuredly, should be the education of your sons. 

Yours h a noble destiny. Providence has 
assigned to you the duty of proving by experi- 
ment, whether man be. or be not, a rational and 
maral being, capable of working out hb own 
way to virtue and enjoyment, nn«ier the guidance 
of Reason and Scripture, unfettered by despotic 
p »wt*r, and unchained by law-enacted creeds. 
Your institutions and physical condition call all 
your faculties into vivid action. Amon? these, 
the animal propensities, as I have remarked, are 
not dormant ; but those observers err, who allow 
their attention to be arrested only, or chiefly, by 
the abuses of the propensities which appear in 
your people. Virtue consists in meeting and 
overcoming temptation. As yon, then, by pos- 
se^sins^ freedom are tempted above other nations, 
you will show a virtue above them all, if you 
noSly resist every seducing influence, and march 
boMly onward in the paths of rectitude and wis- 
dom. The subjects of a despot, whose every 
thought and action are riiUd bv other mimis, 
have litde merit in exhibiting order and decorum 
in their public conduct. You will prove the true 
strength of your moral principles, when you re- 
strain your passions by your own virtuous re- 
solves, and obey just laws enacted by yourselves. 
It is to aid you in this admirable course of ac- 
tion, in so far as the feeble abilities of one indi- 
vidual will go,' that I now address to you these 
observations. And I again ask, do your schools 
teach all that your young voters should know ? 
all that the best of your ciiizenn would wish 
th<)m to know, when they act as electors and 
arSitrators of the public welfare ? — I believe not. 
If you ask how they can be improved you will 



be answered by as many projects and proposaLt 
lor education, as if you had inquired for the phi- 
losoptier's stune. 

So far from education supplying this know- 
ledge, it appears to me, that a vast proporiioii of 
your people have not yet obtained a glimpse of 
What, 1 hope, is destined to constitute the real 
greatness and glory of your country, i find here, 
the ambition of many individuals directed towards 
raising the United States to the rank of the richest 
and the most powerful nation in the world. They 
bend their whole minds to the increase of her 
commercial, agricultural, naval, and military 
grandeur. This is not wrong ; but it is not aU, 
Thousands of your young men pant for war, in 
order to wreath the laurels of victory round the 
brow of their native country ; and they call this 
patriotism. I desire to see higher and beitei 
views entertained of the glories and destiny of 
the United States. History presents only the 
records of wars, devastations, and scldsh aggran- 
disement pursued by all governments that have 
ever existed ; — republics, oligarchies, monarchies 
^-all have run one wild career of immorality and 
ambition. If your nation consider herself to have 
no higher vocation tlian tliese, she ceases to be 
an object of moral interest to the philanthropist 
and philosopher. If her annals be destined to 
record the contests only of faction against fac- 
tion, of party against party, or of the nation 
against foreign nations — the friend of human im- 
provement must turn from her in despair. The 
grand duty assigned to Americans is to raise up 
and exhibit to the world, a nation great in virtue; 
to show, for the first time, since history began, a 
people universally educated; a people prosper- 
ous, refined, happy, and gigantically great, by 
the realisation, in their inbtitutions, in then pri- 
vate lives, and in their public actions, of the 
principles of Christianity. 

The founders of your constitution, when they 
established universal suflrage, assumed it as a 
fundamental principle, that man is a moral, reli- 
gions, and intellectual being; and that, if tho- 
roughly instructed and left to direct his «*ourse 
by the truths of Scripture and the dictates of 
rea!«on, he will found and maintain institutions 
calculated to promote virtue, religion, and uni- 
versal peace, with all the physical enjoyments 
and mental gratifications whi h attend them. 
Phrenology confirms this opinion, by unfolding 
to us the great facts that we possess moral and 
intellectual faculties invested with authority to 
rule over and direct the animal propensities ; and 
the propeni<ities themselves have all a legitimate 
sphere of action. When the founders of your 
institutions threw unlimited power into the hands 
of the people, they assumed it as a fundamental 
principle, that the people are capable of being 
trained and instructed ; and that, when so trained, 
their desires will be towards that which is good, 
holy, useful, and just; and Phrenology is the 
only philosophy, with which I am acquainted, 
which warrants and sustains this assumption. 
The despotisms and the established churches of 
Europe are f«)uuded, and defended, on a principle 
directly the reverse of this, viz. that the mass of 
mankind are so selfish, so ignorant, and so prone 
to prefer an immediate individual gratification to 
the general advantage — that the people cannot be 
trusted with knowledge and power ^ that it is 
Utopian to imagine that the masses can be ren- 
dered capable of applying self-restraint, and (»f 
reaching virtue and happiness by the spontaneous 
action of their own minds ; but that they must 
be mled« like children, by the more enlightened 



members of society, and chnytieed when^ 
infringe the laws enacted by their uiieriaistt 
their guidance. These two sets of prtDupba 
subjects of consumt debate between the libd 
and despotic parties in Europe ; and buib, lii^ 
the deepest interest, look to you lo suj^t ijk 
problem on which they difler. All your ibaa- 
tions Irom the dictates of morality ; the *(i. 
nising" and false swearing at your eleciMi; 
the practice of betting ou elections ; your mk 
your Lynch laws, your wild speculatiooi^jos: 
bank suspensions, with the injustice to so osaj 
of yourselves which accompany thein; joa 
Negro slavery; your treatment of thelmba; 
tlie incessant abuse which the one of your pKi- 
tical parties heaps on the distinguished ine^ if 
the other ; the ehipements of pertons plat-di 
situations of trust with the funds of the iMUoa,« 
of their constitueuts ; the excessive namber oi 
bankruptcies ; the very imperfect poliee ibr ik 
prevention of crime which chaiacterisesfloiaeaf 
your great towns, such as New York; theeo^ 
moua and calamitous conflagrations which scoDrff 
your cities, the results either of recklessnenff 
incendiarism ; the great self-complarency of ik 
mass of your people, who, although very iiaper 
fecily educated, are persuaded by poliiieal o^ 
tors that they know every thing, and can (kiir 
wisely on every question ; the general ahmi 
of reverence for authority or superior wid», 
displayed first in childhood, ana afterwaidiii 
the general progress of life ; the rejpudleeBeB 
of the obligations of contracts and armffleBa 
that occur in trade, commerce, and penoosltet 
vice ; — all these, and every other fault isd is- 
perfection, real or imaginary, which rao be »• 
cribed to you with any shadow of plausibHitr, 
are carefully collected, blazoned, and refonJof a 
Europe— not to your disparagement ikioe, but 
10 the degradation of human nanire. vsA vn the 
unspeakable injury of the cause of liberty lUom 
tlie civilised world. 

And I ask— What have you to oppose to tfe« 
chai^l^es ? Generally your press hurls back n** 
sations of crimes and follies as bad or wonta 
fairly chargeable against European goverooeii 
and nations. But admitting this to be true, ie 
philanthropist, using a common phrase, rep^ 
that two blacks do not make a white, aod tbi 
this forms no legitimate defence for yourisip 
fections. You have proclaimed the soprrais!^ 
of man's moral and intellectual namre orer ^^ 
animal feelings, and adopted this principle is ^bc 
ba*»is of your social fabric, and of yonr hoptt 
In the old despotisms of Europe, the fery o^ 
»\id principle is avowed. It is assumed bj tk 
rulers of these nations, that if man be(rcc<^ 
will only do evil continually. Yoa ptofe?*" 
impose the restraints of religion and monl^ 
yourselves; they impose the restraints of** 
force on their people, to lead them to onis *^ 
obedience. If you, therefore, realise ^ * 
social condition no worse than those whir^^ 
founded on the opposite principle, the friewi*" 
liberty feel that their cause is lost Yw"* 
bound to exhibit higher intelligence, a f«* 
morality, a detj)er reverence for dl that ii ^ 
good, and holy — a more rational pruddH*-* 
juster estimate of the real . value of ph'^ 
wealth, a greater abhorrence of war and aH ion* 
of injustice, and a higher interest in eTcry p** 
suit that tends to elevate man's moral, religij* 
and intellectual nature — than are to be ibonda 
countries in which the activity of the hw» 
faculties is suppressed by force, or misleo 7 
ignorance or fraud— in short, yon ire >o8»® 
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impose an enlightened self-restraint on all your 
faruliies ; and if you do not do so, you betray 
tlie great cause of freedom which Provideuce has 
entrusted t«» your care. 

And I ask'— Are ytuir schools, your literature, 
your daily maxims and pursuits, and the spirit 
which animates the masses of your people, 
steadily, hystematically, and successfully directed 
towards (he attainment of these high and himour- 
ahle objects ? are they adequate to the formation 
of a public opinion under which a virtuous and 
enlightened mind may live in peace, and rejoice, 
and with whi«h it can cordially co-operaie? 
When 1 converse with your wisest citizens many 
of them concede that such should be the objeclfi 
o{ your institutions, manners, and pursuits ; and 
they labour to reach them ; but tney ofien lament 
the vast interval which lies between these great 
conceptions and their accomplishment. Tlie 
enlightened philanthropists of this countiy desire 
to see commenced in earnest a system of training 
and instruction which shall be really capable of 
preparing the young republican for the discharge 
of the highest duties which a rational being can 
be called on to execute, in a manner and in a 
spirit becoming their gnmdeur, dignity, and utility; 
but they experience extraordinary difficulties, 
arising from tlie ignorance and the power of the 
people* in realising their aspirations. Many 
who now hear me, and who participate in these 
dfsires, will confirm what I say. 1 was invited 
to come to this country by some philanthropists, 
who believed that this phihtsophy would aid your 
people, in discovermg at once, their o^^n need of 
better instruction and the means oH ohuiining it. 
Phrenology lays open, even to the mi»sl ordinary 
mind, an intelligible view of the human faculties ; 
it carries home a striking conviction of the indis- 
pensable necessity of education to their improve- 
ment and direction, and presents tangible princi- 
ples for administering this instruction. I have 
long been an admirer of your institutions, and an 
advocare of man's cnpabitity of raising his moral, 
relitfi<»us, and intellectual powers to supremacy 
over bin animal propensities ; and I obeyed the 
call which was sent to me. Far ftom disap- 
provini^ of your institutions, I a<lmire them, and 
have confidence in them ; but it is my duty to 
express my conviction, that your people need a 
vastly improved education to render them equal to 
the faithful and successful discharge of the im- 
portant duties committed to them by the institu- 
tions of the states and of the federal government, 
and to form a public opinion adequate to the due 
performance of the high duties assigned to this 
power. 

In the preceding lectures I have already ex- 
plained my views of education, and left them to 
your judgment. I am far from pres.*«ing them on 
ycur attention as infallible ; I only submit them 
in all humility to your consideration ; ** prove 
[or try) all things, and hold fast that which is 
ro'»d." If you know a sounder and more prac- 
ical philosophy of mind than that which I have 
expounded, adopt it, and carry its principles into 
iraf-tioe. All that I mean to maintain, without 
irait and qualification, is, that, in the United 
^tatef«« the moral and intellectual condition of the 
leople mu jt be raised far above its present stand- 
rd* or yonr institutions will perish. If yon agree 
vith me in regard to the end, you are die proper 
oiiires of the means. 

Yon are engaged in trying many momentous 
xperiments in regard to the natnre and capabi- 
rjps of man ; and you are now also in the act of 
volving the true nature and power of Christianity. 



You leave reason and scripture, science and theo- 
logical doctrines, to adjust their several claims to 
acceptance, and to work out a harmony among 
themselves. Though your wide extended country 
be overrun by contending sects, still fear not for 
religion. If Austria boast of almost unanimity 
in her faith, it is not becaut^e she has found infal- 
lible truth, hut because she has extinguished in 
her people the desire and the capacity of inde- 
pendent thinking on religious doctrines. Yo''r 
numerous sects prove to my mind one great truth, 
that Christianity is not yet fully understood ; that 
in past ages, fhe Scriptures have been interpreted, 
too often without knowledge of die philosophy 
of mind, and without regard to the dictates oi 
rea^on and of science. |n Britain many pers^ons 
suffer under feelings of insecurity about religion. 
They seem to regard it as a pyramid resting on 
its apex ; bishops and archbishops may be pic- 
tured on one side; lectors and endowed clergy 
on another; the lords and commons on a diird ; 
and many excellent laymen on the fourth ; all 
straining themselves to ))reserve it erect, each, 
apparently, believing that if he were to withdraw 
his support, it would full and break into a thou- 
sand fragments. Professor Powell, in the work 
already quoted, ably describes the mental condi- 
tion of these apprehensive Christians. ** Adopt- 
ing their creed," says he, *' blindly from educa- 
tion, custom, or party, too many hold their 
religion only by a most loot^e and uncertain 
tenure, and are lamentably confused in their no- 
tions of its nature. Hence they dreaid a formi- 
dable shock to Chrintianity in every physical 
discovery; and in the obi<curiiy which surrounds 
them, imagine danger to the truth in every expo- 
sure of error. Insensible to the real strength of 
their position, they live in groundless al^trm for its 
security; and, aci-ustomed tochersh faith in igno- 
rance, they apprehend in every advance of know- 
ledge, the approach of the enemy of their salva- 
tion." But when we discover by means of 
Phrenology, that religions feelings spring from 
the innate faculties of Veneration, Hope, and 
Wonder, we perceive that religion can never he 
shaken. The churches, creeds, emblems, and 
Cf remonies, which many individuals mistake for 
religou, are really its effects. They are the 
outward symbols by which the innate religions 
sentiments manifest their desires, and seek for 
gnititication. They are no more the cauhes of 
reliffion, than clarionets and violins are the causes 
of tnat love of melody which exi«'ts in thf hu- 
man mind, and which prompts the intellect to 
produce them for its irratiiicaiion. I request of 
you, then, clenrly to distinguish between the sen- 
timent of religion— which is inherent in the hu- 
m?in mind ; — and its outward symbols — which 
may assume various forms at different times and 
in different countries, yet reli^on itself be not for 
one moment in danger. The founders of your 
institutions have acted on this view; and in yonr 
country they have placed the pyramid of reliirion 
at once on its basis. Here, it is seen standing 
in all its native solidity, simplicity, and beauty, 
without needing the aid of human power to pre- 
serve it in its place. 

In the same spirit, you have trusted the pre- 
servation of the purity of the Bible to the moral 
and religious principles, and the interest, of yonr 
printers and publishers. You have conferred no 
patent monopolies on in'lividuals, and established 
no hoards, with well paid secretaries, to superin- 
tend the piinting of the Scnpiures; yet in your 
country the text is as pure as it is in Britain. 
You have learned by experience that an edition 



in which errors are detected, becomes, by the 
unanimous verdict of your community, mere 
waste paper in the hands of those who have pro- 
duced it, and that this operates as a most effica- 
cious check against corruption. 

The attention of the Christian world has lately 
been called to a singular (act, which is instinctive, 
and I think encouraging to you; It is t>.is— that 
Protestantism has made litde progress in extend- 
ing itself in Europe, since the *' end of the thirty 
years* war, and tliat the expansive power, ' 
which we believe all truth to possess, has not 
been manifested by it since that epoch. *' It is 
tndy remarkable," says a recent critic, "that 
neither the moral revolution of the eighteenth 
century, nor the moral counter-revolution of the 
nineteendi, should, in any perceptible degree, 
have added to the ^dt>main of Piotestantism. 
Durinjr the former period, whatever was hist to 
Cathol'cism was lost also to Christianity ; during 
the latter, whatever was regained by Christianity 
in Catholic countries was regained also by Catho- 
licism." One cause of this phenomenon appears 
to me to he, that the Protestant Kingdoms of Eu- 
rope, in general, have imitated die Roman Catho- 
lic so closely, that they have in m-'uv respects 
instituted Popish churches under a different name. 
The Reformation proclaimed freedom of religious 
opinion ; but the Protestant monarchies enacted 
creeds and endowed clinrches to maintain them. 
Thev stifled opinion, and bound up the human 
mind in the fetters of authority ; — and how could 
Protestantism, in other words, religious fieedom, 
prosper or exp«ind itself in sucii circumst ncesT 
You. almost alone, have done justice to Proff'S'- 
tantism; yon have given it «i f^iir field; and if, 
in vour coimtry, Popery should not ultimHte'y 
yield to it Popery mvwt contain the greater ex- 
tent of imth. 

In attending the places of relirious worship of 
several of your sects, I have recteired a profound 
impression of the vivacity of the relipion>* senti- 
ments amonfif you. I. therefore, consider religion 
in this country as in the m«»st prosperous condi- 
tion. Honest and earnest zeal for the glory of 
God and the welfare of human souls, evinces 
iu?plf in innumerable forms: It is tnie that I 
perceive a jrn*at diversitv of doctrines ; but tMs 
fnct leads me simplv to the conclusion that much 
yet remp'ns to be done before the true interpreta- 
tion of Scripture shall he conipleted; at»d that 
manv improvements remain to be introduced into 
Christian theology, before it shall stand fide by 
side with reason and science, and exhibit all the 
symmetrv and benutv of a harmoniouj* comp?»rt- 
ment in the great temple of universtil truth. F r 
from regarding the diversity of your sects as an 
evil, I view it as an u»>8peakable advantaire. The 
existence of wide diversity of the opinions of 
Christian sects is to me irrefrapaHe evidence tbrt 
eTor is not yet fidly expurgated from popular 
Christianity. 

How, then, is the religion of Jesus to be puri- 
fied T Not by adopting one form of its cormo- 
tion and declarinff it, by stamte, to be true. This 
has been tried, and has failed. Not by the re- 
condite studies and commentaiics of cloistered 
monks, or state-endowed and state-chnined di- 
vines: for what human research and learning 
could accomplish has been achieved bv th«»iii 
already. The doctrines, irenerally known under 
the name of Puseyism, affoni a specimen of the 
immovements in Christianity which learned 
priests, even in the nineteenth century, propose 
when left to follow the dictates of their own 
judgment ChristiaD theology is not d'^*tined to 
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advance by such aids as these. The conflicts 
of your sects witi do more tor its improvement 
than has been accumph»hed by all the coinmen- 
taiors who have laboured in the field since the 
reformation 

Otie palpable advantage of a number of reli- 
gions se«rt8, all equal in the eye of the law, is, 
that their clergy discuss eaith other's iuterpreta- 
tioni of Scripture and the doctrines founded on 
them, with a degree of fearlessness, energy, and 
eflfect, which rarely characterises the efforts of 
laymen in the eame field. Bach nect brings the 
doctrmes of its oppimeuts to the touch>tone of 
reason, although some of them shrink from apply- 
ing reason to their own. In a discussion on 
points of Scriptural doctrine, between laymen 
and re igiou3 ti^achers, tne latter are prone to 
chir:^ ihe former with infidelity, as ihe short 
answer to all objection-* ; autl tne religious worltl 
too of\en makes conimoii cause with the teachers, 
in giving effect to the accusation. But when the 
clergy of one sect contend with those of another, 
their religious characters protect them against this 
brief method of dealmg with the.r argu nents, 
an J thK su >ject must bKs treated on its merits. 
By this means, truth is adianced, and th< ology 
aiid reason are brtmght more and more into har- 
mony, if a layman, for instance, had attacked 
the Calvinistic doctrine of Election, he w«»uld 
proba >ly have been at once denounced as an 
infi;lt-l. ' But when the Rcv. John We-ley, him- 
se f a high auihoritv in religion, in commenting 
on the tt3v. James Hervey's advocacy of this 
doctrine in his •* 'J'heron and Aspasia,*' says, 
** But what becomes of other people? (that is, 
besi \es ihe Elect), they must inevitably perish 
for ever? The die wis cast ere evt-n they were 
in being. The doctrine to pass them by, has 

* ConsigniKi their anborn souls to hell. 
And damned them from their mother*s womb.* 

I could sooner be a Turk, a Deist — yea, an 
Atheist, than I coulJ believe this ; it is less ab- 
surd to deny the very being of God, than to make 
him an Aim ghty tyrant;*' — when a religious 
m \n writ ^s thus, he must be answered in reason, 
and in Scripture reconcilable with reason. 

A rain, when the Church of Scotland, claiming 
Christ as its only head, asserted, that in contend- 
ing for its own power and privdcges wiih the 
supreme civ I court of the country, it was only 
d ?fen ling the *' Redeemer's criwn rig'its," any 
laynnn who should have stigmatised this as an 
act of unwarrantable and irreverend assumption, 
I would probably have been a«*cu8ed of infidelity ; 
and the religion-^ portion of the<;ommunily would 
h ive firiven effect to the charge ; but when the 
Rev. And. Marshall of Kirkintulloch, a speaker 
at a ereat meeting of Evangelical Dissenters, held 
in Elinburgh on the 16ih December, 1840, used 
the following words, the religious public could 
not treat them thus, but must have pondered them 
well and answered them in reason. The system 
of non-intrusion, said he, is »* an attempt to set 
up an institution (the Church of Scotland) in the 
name of Christ which Christ never sanctioned — 
an institution breathing a spirit and clothed with 
a ch irrtcter which the religion of Christ utterly 
disown*' — an institution calling itself nati«mal, 
and claiminsr a larire portion of the national pro- 
perty — an institution claiming a right to dispose 
of the national property, the national honours, 
and the national etnolumen's; yet at the same 
tim<i refusin? to be controlled by the national 
au'hority, and setting at defiance all laws but its 
own. is this a Christian institution ? Is this an 



institution to be tolerated in any free state ? Yet, 
such is the institution which ttie non-inirusionists 
are trying to set up, and of this institution they 
say thai Chtist is the head. I deny the asseniou. 
I coni«ider it an assertion horde* ing upon blas- 
phemy ; an assertion throwing a stain, a foul and 
injurious stain, upon tne great name by which 
we are called. The head of the Church of Scot- 
land ! Christ is the head of his own mystical 
body, the foundation and chief corner-stone of 
that spiritual living temple which is composed of 
all Christian men in all parts of thg worid ; but I 
have yet to learn that the Church of Scotland, 
eitner as it has existed hitherto, or as it would 
exist, provided the non-intrusionists had their 
will — I say, I have yet to learn that the Church 
of Scotland and thiS living temple are one and 
the same thing. 1 grant, indeed, that there is a 
sense in which Christ may be said U) be the head 
of the Church of Scotland ; but that is just as he 
is the head of the Church of England, just as he 
is the head of the Church of Rome ; and just as 
he is the head of any other existing society, or 
any other portion of human beings — as the head, 
for instance of the British empire, or the empire 
of the Chinese. 1 will grant that there is a sense 
in which Christ orders the cimcernsof the Church 
of Scotland, and in which he superintends all 
their affairs,' great and small ; but that is exacUy 
as he superintends the atfairs of the French, or 
the aflfairs of their friend Meh met AU." Such 
arguments as these, proceeding from religious 
men and directed against the doctrines of rel.gious 
men, open up the understandings of the people, 
aud give them courage to think; and by them 
theology is advanced. 

Fear not evil, then, from the multitude and 
confiicts of your sects. 

Many of ihem reject the authority of reason 
when applied to themselves, but they all use it 
to expose and refbte the errors of their opponents; 
and by this constant appeal t > reason, I anticipate 
the ultimate purification of Christian doctrine, 
and the increasing approximation of all pects to- 
wards unanimity. There is one God, and one 
truth, and no interpretations of Scripture can be 
sound, or secure of universal acceptance and per- 
manent existence, whirh contradict reason or 
clash with naluial srience. Scripture mny legi- 
ti'iiately go beyond what reason cjn reach, as in 
teaching the rcsnrrec>ion of the dead, but no 
sound interpret itions of it can evolve doctrines 
that di>linctly contradict natural tniih. The pro- 
cess of improvement appears to me to be evidently 
begun. A large portion of your Presbyterian 
Church has dropt some of the peculiar doctrines 
of Calvinism, and even Yale College has molli- 
fied the ancient views of original sin. Tnese are 
step:*, however small, by which the professors of 
Calvinism are apptoaching towards the opinions 
of those who adopt Universalsm and Unita- 
rianism. Be not alarmed ; it is not my intention 
to express an opinion in favour o( the superiority 
of any sect ; this does not become a stranger, and 
one whose element is philosophy; hut as a phi- 
losophical observer, I beg leave to state my con- 
vietion that the progress which Christianity is 
destined to make in your country, is one of ap- 
proximation to unity in belief; that, in proportion 
as the knowledge of mental philosophy and phy- 
sical science is extended among your people, 
your sects will drop one doctrine after another, 
as it is discovered to clash with reason and na- 
tural truth, and that they will elicit purer, and 
sounder, and more practically useful doctrines in 
their place; unt^ truth, -commanding unanimity, 



shall stand forth before an admiring wocii Vm 
must be the ultimate etfect of ftee dis(iina.if 
man be really a rational and moral beio^; ad, 
however distant the prospect, it is still dtim^ 
by the eye of reason and oi' faith. 

If aucu be the probable result to whidyoir 
religious discussions will lead, Phreno^r vd 
serve as a beacon light to guide you on yoetir. 
The starting point of innumerable reLgio^i^ 
ferences lies in different views entertainedk!!' 
gard to the nature of man : Phrenology «i e- 
tie this point beyond the possibility ufcontroreBf. 
While every individual takes his own C0B9e3» 
ness and observations as the staodards by w^ 
he measures human dispositions and capaeoo, 
metaphysical divines may assign or denjfe^ 
human mind whatever moral and intdieeai 
qualiues best suit their several religious opiflKsn 
but when the faculties are studied in cooaem 
with organs, this becomes impossible. 0^ 
are visiole and tangible, and owe their exis^'e 
direcdy to God. 'J'he mental qualities, thes- 
fore, attached to them, are all equally tlie dsaf 
gifts of the Creator; and be they what the? i^, 
they are His workmanship. Hitherto, St ripiii 
has generally t)een interpreted without tbekiev* 
ledge of the organs and of theii influence « db 
mental manifestations; and it appeals to ae^ 
when this knowledge becomes general, asf 
populai interpretations will not bear inve^f^M. 
Again, Phrenology shows us that, to impwi 
the human mimi, we must begin by iisprutif 
the condition of the brain ; and tlut, to lUai 
success in this object, all moral, religioos, ai 
intellectual teaching must be conducted m ba- 
mony with the laws of physiology. WMe. 
however, it foretells of changes in the inerpntb 
tions of Scripture, and in religions o^.oos, it 
aflbrds us a guaranty for the sdety, the pennr 
nenc^e, and the ever-extending power 6( x^npm 
itself, snfiicient to assure the most timid b 
brings b fore our eyes, organs specially de^ 
to the manifestations of reliirious sentime^ ^ 
thereby shows us that reli;^ion itself is kiei 
in ojr nature, and that it is as enduriB^sli 
race. It enables us to compare otnr matdv- 
ture, su(.h as God has constituted it, viife ^ 
precepts of Jesus, and show^ us the mssi i^ 
mirable harmony between them. It fom^ 
demonstrates that great differences exi?=t in ti 
relative Htrength of the faculties in differestisfr 
vidnals, and leads us to infer that many of iV 
religious dififerences are referable to this c if 
each of us being impressed most forcibly by M 
texts of Scripture which speak roost stroorlri 
his own predominant faculties. While, ^ 
fore, it foretells the dissohition of many do^v 
tical opinions, which at present put ettrnkf^ 
strife between Christian sects, it piese*^ 
strongest confirmation of the great tnfe ^^ 
which all are agreed, and gives, if poeii^Q 
enlarged prominence and importatior IB ^ 
fluence which, when freed from heierofraM« 
errors, these are dentined to exercise over k^i 
civilisation.* 

One firreat obstacle to your moral, 
and intellectual proirress appears to roe to be 
influence which the history, institution, m 
habits, and opinions of Europe are ^tiU exi 
over the minds of your people. Study 
order to imbibe their wisdom and to adopt 
refinement ; but avoid the erron which they 



'* 1 have discussed this topie more fully a4 
lectures on Moral Philosophy, to which 1 bi|** 
t6 refer. 
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hibit, and shun them ad guides in your religious 
and political progress* Society is in a slite of 
transition, and old things are passing away. 
1 have endeavoured to pouit out to you, that your 
institutions, and thiis^e of the goveruineiits and 
churches of Europe, rest on widely ditTereul 
ficfws of human nature and its capabdities. A 
religious creed, founded on the opinion that man 
is '' wholly defiled in all the faculties and parts 
of soul and body," may be adapted to a monarcuy, 
which, acting in the spirit of this dogma, denies 
poliiical power to its miLions, and vupporUi reli- 
gion by statutes, enforcing these, if nei-essary, by 
bayonets; but it may be very unsuitable to you, 
whose whole social arrangements lest on the 
assumption that man is by nature a rt-ligioui*, 
moral, and intellectual being. When, however, 
your sects, in the exercise of freedom, renounce 
that opinion, and embrace viewg of man's nature 
more in accordance with your social institutions, 
the chained clergy of Europe may accuse them 
of heretical errors. But do not allow yourselves to 
be shaken by their disapproval. If you are 
tight, they are in the wrong ; and they are not 
willing to decide against themselves. Every 
religious community whose faith has been an- 
chored by the edicts of popes, emperors, kings, 
or parliaments, will represent your departures 
from their standards as backslid ngs and perni- 
cious errors, and the conflicts of your f ects as the 
harbingers of the extinction of religion. But fear 
not. Before your religion can become capable 
of exercising a powerful, and a much needed, 
influence over the public conduct of your peo- 
ple, it muj't be brought into harmony with the 
principles of your social insiitu ions, and as you 
have laid aside European forms of government it 
is to be expected that you may depart from Eu- 
ropean standards of faith. After a long niiiht of 
trauhled controversy, a brighter dawn will rise 
on your religious world ; Truth is omnipotent, 
and free discussion is her glorious arena. She 
will come forth triumphant ; and you will ulti- 
mately exhibit Christianity in her purity and 
might, acknowledging Science as her brother, 
and £eamini; as her sistei , mingling harmoniously 
and gracefully with this world's interestK, and 
guiding your people securely in the paths of vir- 
tue and peac^. 

The influence of the American citizen reaches 
to all the interests of his country ; and I have 
already endeavoured to point out to you how 
Phrenology may aid you in the discharge of 
your important duties. Assuming it to be the 
philosophy of mind founded on the physiology 
of the brain, it will furnish valuable lights to 
your understandinsrs when you act, — 

As jurymen, and decide on questions of insani- 
ty, involving the most important private rights and 
Tespon>ihility to the criminal law ; — 

As directors of common schools, and superin- 
tendants of education ; — 

As visitors and inspectors of houses of refuge 
and of prisons ; — 

As visitors and inspectors of lunatic asylums ; 
and 

As electors of legislators, govemorp, and a 
vast variety of public officers. Allow me to re- 
mark, that, as the whole fabric of your institu- 
tions rests on a moral basis, and is devoid of arti- 
ficial supports, you, of all nations, stand most 
in need of high moral and intellecmal qualities 
in your public men. It is too obvious that you 
do not yet possess adequate means of discrimi- 
nating and selertinir individuals possessed of 
these qualities ; for in no ceuntry which I have 



visited, has such an array of delinquencies, com- 
mitted by men in confidential public situations, 
been ex hi tied, an has met my eye biiice I came 
to the IJuited Suites. Many of you wdl smile 
when I express my opinion that Phrenology is 
calculated greatly to aid you in avoiding this mon- 
strous evd. I have suted to you that the native 
power of manifesting every mental faculty bears 
a reference, other conditions being equal, to the 
size of Its organs; and that the magnitude of the 
organs may t>c estimated. If you wish, there- 
fore, that your public administrators hhould be 
vigorous aud active, choo^e men with high tem- 
peraments, large biains, and large lungs. If you 
desire that they should possess native integrity, 
choose men wiih predominant organs of Consci- 
enUousnessi. If you de5ire that they should 
puS!»ess native benevolence and piety, select indi- 
viduals in whom the organs of these sentiments 
are largely developed. If you desire that they 
should be distinguished for iutelleciual sup<Tiority, 
select persons with large anterior lobes of the 
brain. Ii you require activity, you must attend 
to the temperament, if general power, to tlte size 
of tiie biain in general. 

I have explained to you that the size of the 
organs indicates only the presence of native men- 
tal power. If ^ize and temperament be deficient, 
1 know of no eartiily means by whi«'h high capa- 
city can be confierred: but these may be pos- 
sessed without being cultivated. Phrenology 
affords no key to the extent of cultivation ; hut 
this may be' ascertained from other sources. 
What I desire, therefore, to say is, th.it if you 
select men with favourable temperaments, large 
moral and int. lleciual organs, adequately educnted 
—and moderate animal organs, di^ciplined to obe- 
dience — yim may rely on their virtuous qualities 
when you employ them as public servants, in hU 
emergencies, not involving disease, as se. urely 
as uptm the physical elements of nature ; if you 
choose men deficient in the moral and intellectual 
organs, and greatly gifted in those of the animal 
propensities, be their education and religious pro- 
fessions what they may,, you will, in the hour of 
ttial and temptation, find that you have relied on 
broken reeds, and on vessels that retain no wa- 
ter. 

I expect these remarks to draw from many of 
you a smile of incredulity, and from some e.en 
one of derision ; but nature can wait her time. 
You and your sons will probably long contemn 
this method of distinguishing the native qualities 
of the candidates who solicit your votes ; but 
you and they will sufier as you have done in 
times past, and now do. from the inferior quali- 
ties of many individuals whom you elect, until 
you open your eyes to your own interest and 
duty. It is God who has established the facts 
which I now explain to you, and what he has 
appointed can never fail. Your vast constituen- 
cies cannot, by personal experience and obser- 
vation, enjoy the advantage of judging of the 
qualities of ull the candidates who solicit their suf- 
frages ; and nothing is more fallacious than the 
testimonies of friends and political partisans; 
hut the brain cannot be moulded to suit the in- 
terests of the diy, and it will not deceive you. 
It aflbrds an index to native qualities which, with 
honest intention and assiduous care, may he read ; 
and I unhesitatingly anticipate that the day will 
come when your posterity will acknowledge that 
it sheds a light from heaven upon the entangled 
path of their public duties. 

Finally — P.renology, when generally taught, 
will not only render yeur citizens br more dis- 



criminating in their estimates of the qualities of 
4)ublic men, but it will give them < oufidence in 
moral and intellectual principle; it will induce 
them to tfeekfor, dr^iw forth, elevate, and honour^ 
the good and the wise, who at present are too 
often borne down and excluded by noisy egotism 
and busding profession, and left unemployed in 
the shade. It will also enable the good to recog. 
nise eacti other, an<l to combine their {>owers ; 
it will give definite forms to their objects, and 
union to their efforts, in short, it appeard to me 
U) be a great insttrument presented to you by 
Providence, to enable you to real se that grandeur 
and excellence in your individual and social con- 
ditions which the friends . f humanity bold you 
bound to exhibit as the legitimate fruits of free- 
dom. 

In presenting these views to you, I exercise 
that freedom of thought and of speech which 
your institutions declare to be the birthright of 
every lational being ; but I do not construe your 
attention in listening to ihem into approval of 
their substance ; nor do 1 desire that your coun- 
trymen should hold you an>werable for either 
their truth or their tendency. We must hear 
before we can know, and reflect before we can 
understand; and truth alone can hear investiga- 
tion. Embrace, therefore, and apply whatever 
I may have uttered that is sound ; and forgive 
and forget all that 1 may have stated in eiror. 
By your doing so. the cause of civilJFat'on will 
be advanced ; while we, although differing in 
opinion, may live in the exerci«<e of mutual aflfec- 
tion and eyteem. With my warmest acknow- 
ledgements for your kind attention, 1 respect- 
fully bid you farewell. 



END OF COMBE 8 NOTES. 



BRITISH POPULATION. 

Tn Great Britain the number of individuals fn a 
state to bear arms, from the asre of 16 to 60, is 
2,744,847. The number of marriages is about 98.030 
yearly ; and it has been reckoned that, in 63 of these 
unionH, there were only three which had no isMie. 
The number of deaths is about 332,700 yearly, which 
makes nearly 35,592 monthly, 6398 weekly, 914 daily, 
and 40 hourly. The deaths amontr the women are, 
in proportion to the men, as 50 to 54. The married 
women live longer than those who continue in celi- 
bacy. In the country the mean term of the number 
of children produced by each marriage is tour; in 
towns the proportion is seven for every two marriages. 
The numiter of married women is, to the general 
number of individuals of the sex, as one to three ; 
and the number of married men to that of all the in- 
dividuals of the male sex, as three to five. The 
number of widows is, to that of widowers, as three 
to one ; but the number of widows who m^arry again 
is, to that of widowers, in the same case, as seven to 
four. The individuals who inhabit elevated situa- 
tions live longer than those who reside in less ele- 
vated places. The half of the individuals die before 
attaining the age of seventeen years. The number 
of twins is, to that of ordinary births, as one to sixty, 
five. Accordinflf to calculations, founded upon the 
bills of mortality, one individual only in 3126 attains 
the age of one hundred years. The number of births 
of the male sex ii, tn that of the female sex, as 96 
to 95. — Edinburgh PhiU—phical Journal. 
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THE S rORy OF M ANDRIN, THE SMUG* 
GLiiR CAPTAIN, 

In the public records uf MotitbrUon, a town in 
the souUi of France, near the banks uf ihe KUone, 
there is a motft remarkable document, which has 
as remarkable a history. The paper !<» bnef; ii 
is a receipt, and originaied in the ioUowiug cir- 
cumsLauces. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century, 
or, to be more pointed, in the yt;ar 1761, Man- 
drin, the famous brigand, prest^nled himself at 
the gates of Montbris <n. He wa^ accom^>anied 
by such a force, that no one dreamed ol otfering 
the siighies. resistance. He took postiessiou of 
the place in the same manner as ihe Duke of 
Nemours had done in the Aixieeuth century ; but 
with ihis ditference in favour of the brigand, thai 
the latter exacted not one coin from the inhabit- 
ants, and caused a rigorous discipline to be ob- 
served by his band. One of tiiem, who ven- 
tured to appropriate an article of the most tri- 
fling value, was putdiely punished in the market 
place. 

After making various dispositions for security 
of his own safety and that of his men during their 
stay, and for relieving the inhabitants ironi fear, 
Ljuis Mandrin, elegandy attired in a rich court 
habii, according t the accounts of the old people 
of the place, betook himself, accompanied by 
two of his men in the dress of lacqueys, to the 
house of M. Palinaroux, receiver of taxes for the 
district He entered with the greatest coolness 
into the dwelling in question, hut at the same 
time with the urbanity of deportment which he 
knew well how to assume, and by which he took 
a pride in distinguishing himself from the vulgar 
bandits of the day. 

*» M. Palmaroux," said he to the receiver- 
general, *' I am cone to do myself the honour of 
supping with you." 

This speech was accompanied with a low 
bow, and an elegani wave of the hat, which was 
ornamented by a nodding plume of feathers. 

** May I request to know, sir, to whom I am 
indebted for the honour of this visit?" answered 
M. Palmaroux, stammering through surprise and 
a suspicion that his free-and-easy visiter, though 
not known to him, was not of a very pleasant 
order of persons. 

'•A very simple question that is, and very 
easily answered, Mr. Receiver-general," said the 
brigand ; ** my name is Louis Mandrin." 

** Louis Mandnn!" muttered out the tax- 
gatherer." 

** Pray, do not make a noise, M. Palmaroux," 
said Mandrin; *Mhat would be imprudent ; and 
do not be alarmed. You judge by report ; it is 
wrong to do so. The only way to acquire a 
knowledge of people is to see them close at 
hand ; and that is precisely the advantage which 
I meant to give you in coming thus to ireat with 
you, glasH in hand." 

•• Treat with me !" cried M. Palmaroux ; «* I 
do not comprehend what kind of relations there 
can be between you and me." 

The financier dkl not speak the exact truth 
here; for a certain tremulousness in his voice, 
and nervous agitation in his limbs, indicated that 
he had made a good guess at the business hinted 
at by his visiter. Mandrin did not allow him at 
any rate to remain long in the dark. 

•• Oh I" said tlie brigand, ** our treaty is not 
one that requires any discussion. It is a simple 
matter ; * conclude and siirn !* Ton will find 
me perfecdy honourable, and scrupulously legular 



in my tran:iaciions. Whatl I comprontise the 
creuii of an iiouest receiver ? Nothing is farihcr 
from my thoughts, i am all f.»r right and jus- 
tice, auj that IS ihe reason that 1 Uoually travel 
with a lew lUusqueteeis ai»out me ; for you know, 
aiy dear Mr. Financier, it requires a certain de- 
giee oi' energy in this world of tmrs to make 
equity triumpiiant. But we'll talk of business 
auer^arUs ; let us first sup. VVliere are the 
ladies ( Oh ! tliey have concealed themselves, 1 
wager. What nonsense 1 They told me that 
iVladame Palmaroux is mus^ical ; I shall be en- 
chanied to hear her. One of the disagreeable 
features of my profesi^ion is the deprivation of 
music. You would scarcely believe, my de-r 
Pdlinaroux, how much 1 miss it. Your good 
lady"— 

*• Certainly, sir," stammered out the receiver; 
•* but 1 fear — i fear my wife is indisposed" — 

"To see me f" interiupted the bandit in his 
turn. *' Oh these confounded leputations ! But 
i would soon reassure your lady." 

in hue, with not the best grace in the world, 
M. Paimaioux was necessitated to mjke his 
wife appear. Madame Pa.maroux was a woman ; 
and though she could not enter the preseuce of 
the famous brigand wiihout iear and trembling, 
yet she took the precaution to appear as well 
dressed as possible, reasoning with herself pro- 
bably in some such way as this. ** Though one 
cannot help bemg frightened for a robber, it is 
neediest making one's self a fright for all that." 

The supper was announced. Mandrin pre- 
sented to Madame Palmaroux a very white hand, 
decorated with a variety of costly rings. In the 
supper-room, the brigand kept his two pretended 
lacqueys behind his chair. During the repast, 
the conversation was light and animating. 'J'he 
visiter of the receiver chatted «if the c<iuri, thea- 
tres, romances, and Madame Pompadour, and 
dropt not a word regarding the motive of his 
Visit. But, at tlie dessert, he changed the con- 
veisaiion so markedly, that madame foresaw 
what was coming. Her husband begged her to 
retire, but she requested to remain, imagining 
that the man who chatted so gaily with her would 
be accessible to her influence in the business 
ab<mt to be transacted. But she soon found that 
Mandrin had two charactt^rs, and that there were 
points on which he made no concessions. 

" Well," said Mandrin, swallowing a final 
glass of charmpagne, «*let us finish our business. 
How much, Mr. Receiver, have we in our trea- 
sury T" 

** Ah ! very little, M. Mandrin," said Pal- 
maroux ; •* the people will not pay. They lock 
dieir chests against us, and beat our collectors." 

•* Ah ! that is very iU done, indeed," snid the 
bandit ; '' but let us not lose time. How much 
have we exacdy ?" 

•* Perhaps fiom seven to eight hundred livres, 
more or less," answered the receiver-general. 

•• Take care what you say, my dear M. Pal- 
maroux," said Mandrin, ** you know that accu- 
racy is every thing in financial matters. And 
don't imagine that 1 come to you as a spoliator. 
By no means ; I am not one of those rude sort of 
fellows. 1 intend to put into your cofler. in place 
of money, a good and valid receipt; one much 
more regular, I shall be hold to say, than most 
of those you receive. You understand, it shall 
be a quittance, signed by me, and sealed with 
my signet, with a hundred and fifty muskets at 
mv hack to eive weight V> the document. It 
will be a sterling receipt; every bank in the 
world would accept such a tender. Come, 



Father Palmaroux, wiihout more wonlmbt 
sum liave you on hand at present T' 

•Something in the brigaod's manner led F«je 
Palmaroux to uelay no longer. *• Uponano^ 
science, six ih usand livres." At these ttw, 
Mandrin took from his pocket a scrap dio^^ 
and glancing at him, said, '*Sixtliua§ayKrc£ 
huadred and ninety livies; that is t^^ 
you have cxacily. Y<m tee, my dear latsi, 
we are pretty well informed. Bm seveo biaiai 
livres is a small matter in the couscieoctMi 
receiver- general." 

The bandit then turned to one of histaqt^ 
attendants, anJ said '* Accompany Mr. Been; 
to his oflice, and get from him the Buoasi 
thousand .^even hundred and ninety livrei k 
know that 1 never touch money, it 8oilt'ii.> 
gers ; and, besides, it would be uogalki 
leave the lady here alone. 1 have aLtoiitef- 
tance to write. I carry stamps iliriM iM 
with me. Kegularity in every thing, that iip 
motto." 

And, in truth, the brigand drew (roi \i 
pocket a small book, containing ppipernsspi, 
with writing materials. Havi g first cvefii 
turned up a portion of die UiMe-clothiopRmri 
any staining, he then wrote out a receipt is i» 
following terms : ** I, the undersigned Lu 
Mandrin, have collected from ihecflentflL 
I'almaroux, receiver-general of uxes ai Vti- 
hrison, the sum of six thousand seven \m^ 
and ninety livres, taken against their will iroi 
the people of the district ; and declare tiie i^ 
receiver duly freed of the said sum, and to !< 
exempt from all recourse on the panof finsiv 
general or their agents ; in ntitificatioDrfwtiKi 
I leave him the present receipt to ferrc f « 
available and valid discharge. Locis Mi> 

DRIN." 

After this exploit, Mandrin took i wnne* 
leave of his host and hostess, and, soon afEi 
the town of Moutbrison. 'JTioogh Mcflsf 
and Madame Palmaroux could not say n*^* 
the pleasure resulting from the vi^it paidu^ 
yet ihey afterwards spoke with wondcii^i 
urbanity of the notorious robber. 

After a life in which strange affefuwa* 
breeding, and even acts of uiiwl geo©*^' 
were mingled with acts of violence aodi^ 
tion, chiefly in the department of imagfN 
Mandrin was taken, condemned, and broto* 
the wheel. Sir Walter Scott, in alludinf w* 
comparative apathy which he himself'*^'*' 
the first shock of his mi^fortune8 wt8om,cJ 
pares his case with that of Mandrin, who. * 
undergoing his final punishment, deda^*" 
his dying breath that he felt no pain*"'^ 
blows' bavin jT so deadened his scnMtj"*' 
render the rest productive of no sulFencf 



END OF PAET h 



act scent) io the«M* pia^s, and alter a few barA of mu- 
sic, Hct^totu entered. We had heard of an insig- 
nificant figure, of ugly features, and forbiddin;^ ex- 
pression: we saw a figure of extreme gracefulness, 
somewhat above the middle size: a face at small, 
hut pleasing features, radiant with the beauty of in- 
telligence and feeling; and such a torm of head as 
Phidias might have moulded, bhe was well re- 
5^ive<l, but without enthusiasm. The heavy influ- 
ence of Pyrrhu9 and Orettet had by no njeans de- 
^^ned the scene, bfhe spcke the firHt four lines of 
the p^rt, and it was as if a sudden burst of sunshine 
had cleared off a dense and dreary fog. The ease 
and variety of modulation; the subdued but tho- 
roughly conscious power; the sense of what was to 
bii done, and the knowledge of how to do it; were 
made obvious at once, and in these four apparently 
unimportant lines. 

But some few words we roust here interpose about 
the tragedy, to show what it was the actress had to 
do. We waive all n*mark8 as to the want of clas- 
sical truth, or of any remote likeness to it, in the en- 
tire conception. I* our persons are on the scene, 
ccunting the confidants as nothing. There is P^r- 
rAnt, the Epirot king, who has fallen in love with 
his captive, Andromache f there is Orettet, the Argive 
prince, who is in hot pursuit of the Pyrrhtu aban- 
doned Hei^mionet there is Jintlromache^ who will not 
have PyrrhuMf and there is Uermione^ who will not 
have Oretiet, The scene never changes from an 
ante-ehamber in the palace of Pyrrhua^ and the time 
is comprised witliin a day, The action may be 
somewhat thus described. Orrttet arrives at the 
palace under cover of an embassy from the associated 
Greeks, tn demand the death of Hector's son at the 
hands of PjrrrAi/*, but in truth to renew his own pur- 
suit of Ilermiane, Pyrrhut politely listens to his 
arguments, and requests him, with a charming cour^ 
tesy, to carry hack a flat refusal to the Greeks. The 
act closes with the entrance o^ Jlndromache^ to whom 
her generous captor relates what he has said to 
Oreatea^ with the high-minded remark that she must 
now at once resolve to marry him, or he shall cer- 
tainly be obliged to reconsider the whole matter. 
With the beginning of the second act, we have the 
griefs and threatenings of the deserted Hermione, 
and a sly recommendation from her confidant to 
^ try Ortatea,"^ She grants him an interview, and, 
lesolved to turn him to use fur a last effort on Pyr^ 
rhua^ sends him t ) the king as ambassador from her- 
self, with the alternative of instant marriage or eter- 
nal separation. If he says nay to me, she intimaten, 
I say yea to yon. Meanwhile, Pytrhua has been 
talked over by his confidant, and ends the second 
act with a pious resolution to wed his betrothed, and 
deliver up the child of ^dromache. The despair of 
Oreatea, and the happy triumph of Hermitme^ open 
the third act: but both are short-lived; for the act 
closes with some sensible remarks from the confidant 
of Andromache to that mourning lady, which leave 
us without a doubt that the widow will rather marry 
Pyrrhva^ than sacrifice Hector's son. Terrible is 
the resolve of Hemdofie^ as the fourth act opens, and 
reveals to us the nuptials ofPyThua and Andromache, 
to come off without delay. Oreatea takes from her a 
terrible commission to slay this faithless king at the 
▼ery altar, and the act ends with her o^ n ouiet and 
bitter farewell to Pyrrhua, as perjurer and traitor. 
Alas! love has again returned as the fifth act begins, 
and a frighiful deed is doing. Rage repossesses her 
as she supposes the deed not done. Love, rage, and 
all the contending furies which make up despair, 
drive her to madness on the entrance of Oreatea, 
stained with the blood of Pyrrhua, She spurns the 
murderer from her, and rushes out to stab herself 
upon the body of the king. Then the real furies, 
who have considerately let Oreatea alone during the 
whole play, renew their bewildering attentions to 
him, and the curtain falls as he sinks exhausted on 
the stage. 

Out of no more promising materia] than this was 
the triumph of Mademoiselle Rachel achieved ; we 
lost sight of all the absurdity as soon as she entered, 
•nd in theplace of a game at cttm purposes, in which 
sulky grown-up children were til stmgfiiiig to get at 
their iollypopSf each befevs the otto«. we DmumToox^ 



sel ves i II the grasp of an earnest overmaster! ng passion, 
following it, swaye<l by it, suffering under it. And 
this, less by means of distinct and separate hits, than 
by their fusion into one unaltering figure of wayward 
love. Some of our colemporaries have remarued on 
her want of tenderness. It seemed to us that through 
the whole of her performance, there went trembling, 
like one flushed vein, the very soul of tenderness. 
You saw it in the aggr vated bitterness of her de- 
sertion, as you had seen it in the softened triumph 
of her possestfion: and the hate was but another form 
of I he love. Mademoiselle Rachel's most finishHi 
mastery of her art, appears in tliese opposite yet 
combined expressions, ller contrasts are inimitable, 
and yet if we may connect such expresi^ions with 
them, they seem to us to have a most complete pro- 
portion, and the mos^t harmonious sweetness, in all 
that we had before seen of the modem tragic acting 
of Fran e, this matter of contrast was conveyed in 
sudden leaps. There, was measured solemnity; 
here, convulsive boisterousness : and not the most 
wooden plank to bridge over the chasm. It is not 
the way with Rachel. She holds continually witliin 
her heart the invisible central point of the character 
she personates, and what we observe of its most 
startling contrasts, fitful and various as they seem, 
are but converging or diverging rays. When, in the 
second act, she sent Oreatea to force the answer of 
Pyrrhua, 

«' Je n'en puis partir 
Que mon pere cw Pyrrhua ne m'en fassi sortir. 
Ue la part de mon pere allez lui faire eniendre. 
Que IVnnemi des Grecs ne pi ut etre son gendre. 
Du Troyen, on de mot faitcs-1 decider 
Qu*il songe qui des deux il veut rendre ou rardreV 

through all the loveliness of extreme apparent can- 
dour with which the liiies were given, there faltered 
thrice on the very verge of disclosure, at the brief 
words we have marked, that all-controlling emotion 
which prompts and half extenuates the artifice. 
When in the fourth act she bade farewell to Pyrrhua, 
upon the light of every piercing sarcasm she uttered, 
there fell the dark shadow of her suppressed sgcny 
of soul. 

** Eat iljuate, aprea /ot/^qu'un conqoerant s'absisse 

Sous la servile loi de tenir sa promessel 

^on, non, la perfidie a de guoi voua tenter $ 

£t vous ne me cherchez que pour vous en vanter. 

Tout cela part d'un coeur tot^oura maitre de aoi. 
Dun heros qui n'est point eaclave de m/m." 

When, at the very last, she asks about the look of 
Pyrrhua at the altar, 

*^ Son trouble avouait-il sonunfidelite 1 
A-t-il jus qu* a la fin soutenQ^k fiert^,'* 

it was with that agony of outraged tendem^s which, 
at one relenting word, would have thought itself 
strong enough to recall him from the grave. It is 
needless to pursue these illustrations. The sai#e. 
harmony of art, pervaded every scene she appeared 
in. No one separate passage was independent of the 
rest. Nothing was laborious, nothing spiritless. 
With a faultless precision and even minuttness of 
detail, with an execution 'that never failed to realise 
its purpose and tell upon the house in every distinct 
effect, all was at the same time masked, combined, 
contrasted, with that quiet and unobtrusive power 
which belongs to the highest genius. Notliing was 
driven into heroics, nothing sank into hysterics. In- 
formed with feeling, modulated and made musical by 
passion, the fine verses of the old French poet broltf^ 
through all the formal restraints of his school, hurst 
from their prison of measured pause and pointed an- 
tithesis, and, as they came from the mouth of this 
natural actress, swept into the broad, free path of 
nature. There were its occasional abruptness and 
inequality, its erratic wanderings, its swell and its 
decline, its resting pauses, it« eager and fervent flow. 
Fletcher, or Shakspesve, never sounded better. 

It is the fashion when much is conceded, to take 
in the same breath a great deal away. So we se- 
cretly rewari ourselves for what we think great 
ttretchet of generosity. Thus if a poet or sa actor 



happens to have one fiaculiy in striking and unques- 
tionable prominence, ten to one he is denied the pos- 
session of another of equal sighificauce. 'J hat 
'Stronger Shakspeare felt ft>r roan alone,' was the 
mistake of a poet himself, concerning a greater poet. 
So we hear it said of an actor that he is great in this 

Bassion, but very little in that; and of Mademoiselle 
tachel it seems to have been the fashion to Say, that, 
whereas in anger, hatred, she is overpowering; in 
gentleness, nity, tenderness, love, she exhibits la- 
mentable deficiency. In this theie is a vast quantity 
of nonsense, it is to be observed that the basis of 
every kind of natural expression is the same, and 
that, where no physical impediments exist, the same 
sensibility which 8ug|r sts one, will supply all. If 
we were asked lo say in what Mademoiselle Rachel 
excelled, it would not he this or that particular feel- 
ing of passion we should describe, but the impres- 
nion she conveyed to us of a thorough general under- 
standing and mastery as an artist, of the various and 
most contrasted elements of tlie art. It seems strange 
to say this of one so young but such was our strong 
impression. In the sudden and overwhelming use 
of what are called * points,* she has ofien been ex- 
celled. Her voice fails her beyond a certain reach, 
and ther^ are nther evidences, as in the occasional 
trembling motion of her hands, of physical weakness. 
But nature, and that in iu most pleasing form, gains, 
in a long run. She has fewer of those trmptati< ns 
to excess, that have betiayed the finest actors. You 
might expect as great an effect from her as from 
Pasta, when in Deademona she shrank under the dag- 
ger of Othello, but it certainly would not close, as 
rasta^s did, in her tucking up her petticoats and 
running for it. The just natural impulse gees hand 
in hand with the clear controlling consciousness, and 
to the very tempest and whirlwind contributes smooth- 
ness. 

She can so temper passion that our ears 
Take pleasure in their pain. 

We hope to have many opportunities of speaking 
of this inimitable actress, and have the less regret in 
being unable to occupy much more of our spaee at 
present. Our book of Andrrmaque is so marked 
and scrawled throughout the part of Hermione, that 
a detailed description of the points which suggesu d 
the general view already given of her genitis, would 
be something like a running comment on every other 
line. Some few things we must say, however ; and 
first, of the first scene, that its quiet art revealed to 
us at once the whole power of the performnnce. 
The self-pity of the proud, hiding within itnelf to 
please its pride, was nevermore affectingly expressed 
than on the words 

•* F!st-ce la, dira-t^il, cette fiere Hermione 1 
Elle me dedaignait ; au autre 1* abandonne.'' 

From out the briefest words (/citt-Ze mot croire auaai) 
there broke a world of struggling love, sighs tliat 
ihad Bwoflen fiom the heart, were turned off\ffebien^ 
»rien ne m^arrete) into careless affectations of indif- 
ference. And when, having admitted to her confi- 
dant t^at they ought to leave the palace, she abstract- 
edly turned away and murmured to herself the lines 
«* Mafs si Tingrat^entrait dans son devoir,** &c., the 
tender self-deceit that was implied in it, the half-con- 
scious self-hypocrisy, was consummately given. It 
was impossible that itr^ould be jeH, with all that 
struggle to think it so. 

In the scenes with Oreatea 4t was more difllicult to 
•give free play to natural expression yet site perfectly 
succeeded. It was by still keeping Mn view what 
we have S'lid of the secret springs of the character, 
thltrttb difficulty was masteied. We have already 
given lone example of it. It was never after h st 
sight of for t((i insiarit, when she had once, and al- 
most in the same breath, given that fervent sifih to 
the past (ses feux,'Vf/«.ye croyaia plua ardena que lea 
miena) and spread out*the/Aital toil for the future : 

** Et qnelqne scft Pynhus 

Hermione est sensible, Oreste k des veAus.** 

• * . 

One saw poor (oo\ Oreaua already autverisg; in it. 

The f<^urtlft set, ia which she resolves tlie* death of 



Ptfrrhnt, wao d Succession of dirtinct effects of power, i 
in grand hfltmony throujfhoat. Her withering sar^ 
casrn at Orestet when -at the fir«t he hesitates —how ; 
infinitely rather than that would we have had the , 
fate imprecated on Pyrrhnt, round every word of 
which the agony of eurvivinff fondness ciung pas- 
sionately stilf! The very action of her arms as she , 
Eiiaured hi;* dyin^ look, opened as if to embrace his ! 
loody firm withm them; and when she uttered the 
noblest line of the tragedy \ 

** Je PRRCCRAi le cosur gneje n^ai pu toucher,^^ l 

the effect was electrical. 

W|e place a forcible restraint upon ourselves and 
mention only one line more. It occurred in her an- 
sver to Pyrrhu»^ when after her exquisite sarcasm a 
at the closB of the fourth aft (beneath which tht-re 
WIS :% Concealed suferinjj, fir transcending any con- 
ceivable unreserved expression of it,) he has re- 
pro ich»»d her with never having loved him. " Je 
t'liniis inconstant," she siys, **9u'a« raii-je fait 
JidcleJ*^ If an V one doubts the tenderness of Rachel, 
let him try to liMten to that unmoved. He may then 
be quite certain that he has not a spark of tenderness 
of his own. 

Her action is strikingly graceful ; her by-play 
perfect. We have pointed out one defect of gestu-e. 
PerhapH her occasional habir of tapping her breast 
with her h tnds, is another. But it is an old tradi- 
tion of the French traoric school. 



The Interment o^ a Vounj and Beautiful Child. 

DlCKRNS. 

Along the crowded path they bore her now; pure 
as the newly-fallen snow that covered it; wh^se day 
on earth had be^n as fleeting. Under th it porcn, 
where she had sat when heaven in its mercy brought 
her to thit peaceful spot, she pa8:«ed again, and the 
old church received her in its quiet shade. They 
carried her to one old nook, where she had many a 
time sat musing, and laid their burden softly on the 
pavement The light streamed on it through the 
coloured window — a window were the boughs of 
trees were ever rustling in the summer, and where 
the birds sang sweetly all day long. With every 
breath of air that stirred among those branches in 
the sunithine, some trembling, changing light, wo'ild 
fall upon her grave. Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, 
dust to dust. Many a youn? hand dropped in its 
little wreath, many a stifled sob was heard. Some 
— and there were not a few — knelt down. All were 
sincere and truthful in their sorrow. 

The service done, the mourners stood apart, and 
the villagers closed around to look into the grave 
before the pavement stone should be replaced. One 
called to mind how he had seen her sitting on that 
very spot, and how her book had fallen on her lap, 
and she was gazing with a pensive face upon the 
sky. Another told, how he had wondered much that 
one 80 delicate as she, should be so bold ; how she' 
had never feared to enter the church alone at night, 
and had loved to linger there when all was quiet; 
and even to climb the tower stair, with no more 
light than that of the moon rays stealing through the 
loophole in the thick old wall. A whisper went 
about amongst the oldest there, that she had seen 
and talked with angels; and when they called to 
mind how she had looked, and spoken, and her 
early death, some thought it might he so, indeed. 
Thus, coming to th^ grave in little knots, and 
^lincin$( down, and giving place to others, and fall- 
ing off in whispering groups of three or four, the 
church was cleared in time of all but the sexton and 
thf) mourning friends. They saw the vault covered, 
and the stone fixed down. 

Then, when the dusk of evening had come on, 
and not a sound di'^turbed the sacred stillness of the 
place— when th ? bright moqn poured in her light on 
the tomb and monument, on pillar, wall, and arch, 
and most of all (it seemed to them) upon her quiet 
grave— in that palm time, when all outward things 
and inwird thoughts teem with assurance of im- 
mortality, and worUily hope* and faara ara humbled 



in the dust before them— then, with tranqtiil aud 
submissive hearts they turned away, and left the 
child with God. Oh ! it is hard to take to heart the 
lessons that such deaths will teach ; but let no man 
reject it« for it is one that all must learn, and is a 
mighty, universal truth. When death strikes down 
the innocent and young, for every fr gile form from 
which he "lets the panting spirit free, a hundred 
virtues rise, in shape!* of mercy, charity, and love, 
to walk the world, and bless iu Of every tear that 
sorrowing moitals shed on such green graves, some 
goad is born, some gentler nature comes. In the 
destroyer's step^ there spring up bright creations 
that deiy his power, and his dark path becomes a 
way of light to heaven. 



ST. GEORGE. 

St Georsre died in a state of poverty in 1799 at 
the age of fifiy-four. He was justly considered the 
first Hwordnman and the best shot of his time. One 
of his feats was throwing up two crown pieces in the 
air and hitting them bpth with his pistols. He was 
an excellent musician, amiable and polished in his 
manners, and of a lufist agreeable conversation ; his 
humanity and charitable disposition were univers illy 
attknowledged; and although engaged in many 
duels, he hnd generally been the insulted party, and 
was never known to avail himself of his reputation 
to insult any one less skilled in the science of de- 
struction. He was often known, however, to give a 
saluti<ry les^son to quarrelsome and troublesome 
young men ; and an instance is recorded of his 
meeung at Dunkirk, in the company of several ladies, 
a young officer of Hussars, who, not knowing him, 
was boasting of his akill as a swordsn.an, and as- 
serting that no fencer in France was a match for 
him. ** Did you ever meet the famous St. GeorgeV 
asked one of the ladies. ** St. George ! he could not 
stand a moment bef^e ine !*' answered the Hu<«8ar, 
twilling bin mustachios. **That is strancfe," ob- 
served St. George, **and I should much like to have 
a trial of skill with you, young man. Possibly the 
ladies could procure us foils, and an ateant d* armet 
might entertain them.'' The young officer assented 
to the proposal with a smile of contempt : foils be- 
longing to the brother of the lady of the house were 
produced, and without hesitation the Hussar was 
preparing to shame his aged antagonist, who, politely 
addressing the ladies, asked them to name the but- 
tons he should touch on his adversary's doliman. 
The delighted women, glad to see a coxcomb cor- 
rected, named the number of the buttons; which St. 
George touched one after the other, and then whipped 
the foil out of the inexperienced hand ot the boaster, 
who, infuriated by rage and shame, wanted imme- 
diate satiafacttbn ; when St. George quietly ob- 
served, ** young man, your time is not yet come ; 
you may still live to serve your country : but recol- 
lect you have met St. George, for 1 am that very 
person, who could not at any time prove a match for 
you." — Hietory of DuelUng. 



EXPENSE OF LIVING IN PARIS. 

The Paris correspondent of the New York Star 
furnishes that paper with some*^ Hints to Travellers 
in France," from which we extract the following: 

In the C/hausse d'Austin, or nea* the Tuillerie^, or 
the Boulevards, the London prices are charged for 
lodsfings. That is, for a well furnished bedroom, ftr 
sitting room on the first floor, in these fashionable 
quarters, about 250 francs a month, or 50 dollars. 
But for half the money you have equally as good 
rooms in the Faubourg St. Germain, which is not 
quite so fashionable. You have no more attendance, 
for this price, th^n the mere cleaning of the room^, 
and roust make a. private arrangement with the por- 
ter to get attendance. If you have a family w:th you, 
you must have a suite of rooms with a kitchen, (every 
suits being as much isolated as a separate house) and 
then you take a •enraat. la tha Faubourg St. Gar* 



main such a suite, accommodating a family of k^r 
Mix, will cost 250 francs a month, and extra. If 
the year such a servant (who al^Jo cooks) will be i| 
francs a month extra. By the year such a »!i« 
would be paid cOO francs, or 60 dollars. • • • 
lient being much the xame in the two capitals, who, 
then, is the comparative cost of living in Paiii^ 
in London ! Wines are 50 per cent cheaper iafto^ 
costing about the price of ale or porter in hst^l 
Fuel is t vice as dear in Paris ; clothing is vei^^ 
in Paris (except boots and shoes) and 15 per cm 
chea( er than in Londrn, so is boteher^i aat 
Fruit, 20, vegetables 30, bread 20 per eeBt.,clMs^ 
than in London. Household fumiuire as dsff&t 
not as good as in Paris. Carpels are twice at dnz. 
Jewelry, Chandelier*", and (/locks, are twettr^ 
cent, cheaper. On the whole, althoufrb it i^e«d 
chea]>er living at Paris than in London, it btt 
the price of the articles, but the mode ot- 'm^ 
that makes the difference. Yoo eonsatne l^ 
thin in England. Expensive dinners ainl sopfcn 
are 1 lid aside. In Paris ynu give a soiree soii ht 
tea, fruit't, can evcrre^ and light wines doo't («t 
a ti he of what a soiree in London woald eeoe 
to. It is this that causes the balance in larou d 
Paris. 



ABROAD AND AT HOME. 

One conchiding remark on a further cansn (^(b» 
progressive decay of s^ime of the Engrlish spu. he- 
fore I have done. It refers to the exorbitance of ike 
charges, and consequently to the enormous fipsse 
which families of the middle cla88«*3 have lo fa> 
counter in these places of public r«»8ort, whea tbfj 
derire to live, arcordinsr to their station in tQciK;,st 
some of the principal hotels. 1 have 8lliide<l,ia 
treating of Harrowgate, to the weekly expeiopaff a 
gentleman and his lady, with three daDghten, and 
two men and a woman servant, who, while liviBgii 
one of the principal hotels at the spa, and QfiBp tbe 
public rooms, was disbursing seldom less thumrefliy 
guineas a week ; and had he desired a private situog- 
room, the charge would have been thres f«\nng 
more. Now mark the diflfereuce in the spas ia Ger- 
many. The same number of persons would kafe 
been magnificently lodgexl and sumptoouslj (ed ii 
the New Hotel at Wildbad, called the Betlere, 
(which has started into existence since my first c» 
mendation of that spa, and is one of the roost il^ 
and comfortable establishments of that kind ioGa- 
many, and much to be recommended,) for 109fiflrai 
a week, including every possible expense forsiattt 
arHl servant, instead of 231, which are the reprrM- 
tatives of twenty three guineas. Ag^iin, a ^O)^ 
gentleman, with a servant, who desires to pan l>i> 
allotted time at the hotel of the Dragon, at Hanow- 
gate, must consent to pay five guineas a week, Q>is; 
a table cT Adto and the public sitting-room. But at 
the same spa of Wildbad, in the comfortable hotel <^ 
Meine Herr Klump, i have known a dignitary of thi 
church during the last season occupy lin extreuelj 
neat room, with another for his valet, and to ba*e 
two excellent repasts, beaides breakfast and the bovi 
of his domestic, for forty-five florins, or onetKid 
less than the charge at the English spa. — Dr, Gro' 
villeU Spat of England, 
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THE S rORy OF M ANDRIN, THE SMUG- 
GLiiR CAPTAIN. 

In the public records of MotitbrUon, a town in 
the south of France, near the baukit of ihe Khtine, 
there is a most remarkable document, which has 
as remarkaoie a history. The paper i:i bnef; ii 
Id a receipt, and origmaied in the lollowiug cir- 
cumsLauces. 

Ab«mt the middle of the eighteenth century, 
or, to be more pointed, in the year 1761, Mau- 
drin, the famous brigand, prest^nted himself at 
the gates of Montbris >n. He was acc(im|»anied 
by such a force, that no one dreamed ol offering 
the slighies. resisiance. He took postiessiuti of 
the place in the same manner as ihe Duke of 
Nemours had done in the Aixieeiith century ; but 
with this ditference in favour of the brigand, thai 
the latter exacted not one coin from the inhabit- 
ants, and caused a rigorous discipline to be ob- 
served by his band. Oae of tiiem, who ven- 
tured to appropriate an article of the most tri- 
fling value, was puhlicly punished in the market 
place. 

After making various dispositions for security 
of his own safety and that of his men during their 
stay, and for relieving the inhabitants irotu fear, 
L mis Mandrin, eleganUy atiired in a rich court 
habii, aCi!ording t the accounts of the old people 
of the place, betook himself, accompanied by 
two of his men in the dress of lacqueys, to the 
house of M. Palmaroux, receiver of taxes for the 
district He entered with the greatest coolness 
into the dwelling in question, hut at the same 
time with the urbanity of deportment which he 
knew well how to assume, and by which he took 
a pride in distinguishing himself from the vulgar 
bandits of the day. 

•• M. Palmaroux," said he to the receiver- 
general, ** I am cone to do myself the honour of 
supping wiih you." 

This speech was accompanied with a low 
bow, and an elegant wave of the hat, which was 
ornamenied by a nodding plume of feathers. 

•* May I request to know, sir, to whom I am 
indebted for the honour of this visit?" answered 
M. Palmaroux, stammering through surprise and 
a suspicion that his free-and-easy visiter, though 
not known to him, was not of a very pleasant 
order of persons. 

"A very simple question that is, and very 
easily answered, Mr. Receiver-general," said ilie 
brigand ; *' my name is Louis Mandrin." 

** Louis Mandrm!" muttered out the tax- 
gatherer." 

** Pray, do not make a noise, M. Palmaroux," 
said Mandrin; *Mhat would be imprudent ; and 
do not be alarmed. You judge by report ; it is 
wrong to do so. The only way to acquire a 
knowledge of people is to see them close at 
hand ; and that is precisely the advantage which 
I meant to give you in coming thus to treat with 
you, glass in hand." 

•• f reat with mc !" cried M. Palmaroux ; «♦ I 
do not comprehend what kind of relations there 
can be between you and me." 

The financier did not speak the exact truth 
here; for a certain tremulousness in his voice, 
and nervous agitation in his limbs, indicated that 
he had made a good guess at the business hinted 
at by his visiter. Mandrin did not allow him at 
any rate to remain long in the dark. 

" Oh I" said tlie brigand, ** our treaty is not 
one that requires any discussion. It is a simple 
matter ; • conclude and sii^n !* Ton will find 
me perfectly honourable, and scrupulously legular 



in my iransaciions. What! I comprouiise the 
creuii of au iiouest receiver ? Nothing is farther 
from my ttioughis. 1 am all f.^r right and jus- 
tice, and that is ihe reasun thai 1 usually travel 
with a lew luusqueieeis atiout me ; for you know, 
luy dear Mr. Fiuancier, ii requires a certain de- 
giee of energy in this world of ours to make 
equity tiiuiupiiant. But we 11 talk of business 
aiierwurils ; lei us first sup. Where are the 
ladies t Oh ! they have concealed themselves, 1 
wager. What nonsense! They told me ihat 
iVladame Palmaroux is musical ; I shall be en- 
chanted to hear lier. One of the disagreeable 
features of my profest^ion is the deprivation of 
music. You would scarcely believe, my de^r 
Pdlinaroux, how much 1 miss it. Your good 
lady*'— 

*• Certainly, sir," stammered out the receiver; 
•* but 1 fear — i fear my wife is indisposed" — 

"To see me T* interiupted the bandit in his 
turn. *' Oh these confounded leputaiions I But 
I would soon reassure your lady." 

Ill hne, with not the best grace in the world, 
M. Paimaioux was necessitated to mjke his 
wife appear. Madame Pa.maruux was a woman ; 
and though she could not enter the presence of 
ihe famous brigand without tear and trembling, 
yet she took the precaution to appear as well 
dressed as possible, reasoning with herself pro- 
bably in some such way as this. ** Though one 
cannot help bemg frightened for a robber, it is 
needless making one's self a fright for all that." 

The supper was announced. Mandrin pre- 
sented to Madame Palmaroux a very white hand, 
decorated with a variety of costly rings. In the 
supper-room, the brigand kept his two pretended 
lacqueys behind his chair. During the repast, 
the conversation was light and animating. 'J'he 
visiter of the receiver chatted t»f the court, thea- 
tres, romances, and Madame Pompadour, and 
dropt not a word regarding the motive of his 
Visit. Biit, at the dessert, he changed the con- 
veisation so markedly, that madame f«iresaw 
what was coming. Her husband begged her to 
retire, but she requested to remain, imagining 
that the man who ctiatted so gaily with her would 
be accessible to her influence in the business 
abtmt to be transacted. But she soon found that 
Mandrin had two characters, and that there were 
points on which he made no con(*essions. 

'* Well," said Mandrin, swallowing a final 
glass of champagne, **let us finish our business. 
How much, Mr. Receiver, have we in our trea- 
sury ?" 

'* Ah ! very little, M. Mandrin," said Pal- 
maroux ; ♦* the people will not pay. They lock 
their chests against us, and beat our collectors." 

•♦ Ah ! that is very ill done, indeed," said the 
bandit; '* but let us not lose time. How much 
have we exacUy ?" 

** Perhaps fiom seven to eight hundred livres, 
more or less," answered the receiver-general. 

" Take care what you say, my dear M. Pal- 
maroux," said Mandrin, *' you know that accu- 
racy is every thing in financial matters. And 
don't imagine that 1 come to you as a spoliator. 
By no means ; 1 am not one of those rude sort of 
fellows. 1 intend to put into your coffer, in plai-e 
of money, a good and valid receipt ; one much 
more regular, I shall be bold to say, than most 
of those you receive. You understand, it shall 
be a quittance, signed by me, and sealed with 
my signet, with a hundred and fifty muskets at 
mv back to e'lve weight to the document, li 
will be a sterling receipt; every bank in the 
world ' would accept such a tender. Come, 



Father Palmaroux, without more words, what 
sum liave you on hand at present /" 

Something in the brigand*s manner led Father 
Palmaroux to uelay no longer. '* Upon my con- 
science, six th usand livres." At these words, 
Mandrin took from his pocket a scrap of paper, 
and glancing at him, said, ''Six thousand seven 
hundred and ninety livies ; that is the sum 
you have exactly. Y<m t^ee, my dear rcceivei, 
we are pretty well informed. Bui seven hundred 
livres is a small matter in the conscience of a 
receiver general." 

The b^iudit then turned to one of his lacquey 
attendants, and said '' Accompany Mr. R ceiver 
to his office, and get from him the sum of six 
thousand reven hundred and ninety livres. You 
know that 1 never touch money, it soils the fin- 
gers ; and, besides, it would be ungallant to 
leave the lady here alone. 1 have also the quit- 
tance to write. I carry stamps alwa\s about 
with mc. Regularity in every thing, that is my 
motto." 

And, in truth, the brigand drew from his 
pocket a small book, containing proper stamps, 
with writing materials. Havi g first carefully 
turned up a portion of the table-cloth to preveut 
any staining, he then wrote out a receipt in the 
following terms : *M, the undersigned Louis 
Mandrin, have cidlected from the c ffera of M. 
Palmaroux, receiver-general of taxes at Mont- 
brison, the sum of six thousand seven hundred 
and ninety livres, taken against their will from 
the people of the district ; and declare tlie said 
receiver duly freed of the said sum, and to he 
exempt from all recourse on the part of farmers- 
general or their agents ; in n«>tification of which 
1 leave him the present receipt to serve as an 
available and valid discharge. Louis Man- 
drin." 

After this exploit, Mandrin took a courteous 
leave of his host and hostess, and, soon after, of 
the town of Mouibrison. 'J*hough Monsieur 
and Madame Palmaroux could not say much for 
the pleasure resulting from the vi.<it paid to them, 
yet they afterwards spoke with wonder of the 
urbanity of the notorious robber. 

After a life in which strange affectations of 
breeding, and even acts of direct generosity, 
were mingled with acts of violence and spolia- 
tion, chiefly in the department of smuggling, 
Mandrin was taken, condemned, and broken on 
the wheel. Sir Walter Scott, in alluding to the 
comparative apathy which he himself felt after 
the first shock of his mi»forn]nes was over, com- 
pares his case with that of Mandrin, who, when 
undergoing his final punishment, declared with 
his dying breath that he felt no pain, the first 
blows' having so deadened his sensations, as to 
render the rest productive of no suffering. 



END OF PART I. 
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